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A  Dangerous  Guest. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  bright  sun  of  snnny  France  never  nsh- 
ered  in  a  fairer  day,  nor  climbed  ablaer  sky, 
than  when  it  rose  over  the  woods  of  Fontaine- 
bleati  one  sammer  morning,  a  few  years  back. 
As  the  first  glow  of  the  dawn  stole  into  the 
stately  galleries  of  the  palace,  and  floshed  the 
solemn  brows  of  the  marble  statues  with  a  sem- 
blance of  life,  the  birds  in  the  neighboring  for- 
est awoke  and  greeted  the  day  with  a  jubilant 
anthem.  As  the  sun  rose  higher,  all  the  multi- 
form life  of  the  great  woods  was  soon  awake  and 
stirring. 

Timid  hares,  with  palpitating  ears,  stole 
across  the  silent  arenues  to  nibble  the  sweet 
grass,  and  wash  their  feces  in  the  morning  dew. 
Squirrels  leaped  amongst  the  boughs  overhead. 
Bees  began  to  hum  above  the  wild  thyme.  But- 
terflies fluttered  their  painted  wings  in  the  early 
snnbeamsj  and,  in  far-off  sequestered  glades, 
the  laige-eyed  deer  stole  down  to  the  shadow- 
ed pool,  and  dipped  their  dainty  noses  in  the 
water,  and  then,  with  heads  flung  back,  plunged 
into  the  dim  recesses  of  the  forest,  where  the 
day  had  scarcely  yet  begun. 

By  the  time  the  mounting  sun  had  reached 
a  certain  dial  that  stood  on  the  terrace  of  a 
country  house  that  overlooked  the  forest,  it  was 
seven  o'clock.  By  that  hour  the  inmates  of 
this  honse  were  generally  out  and  enjoying  the 
morning  air ;  but  this  morning  only  one  mem- 
ber of  the  family  was  visible — a  young  lady,  who 
stood  beside  the  sun-dial  with  her  hands  clasped 
together  on  its  surface,  looking  out  over  the 
forest  with  a  thoughtful  face.  From  her  arm 
hung  a  large  garden-hat  which  she  had  taken 
off  to  let  the  morning  air  play  upon  her  forehead 
— a  wide,  well-shaped  forehead,  which  overshad- 
owed a  pair  of  earnest  gray  eyes.  A  black  dress, 
unrelieved  by  a  vestige  of  color,  caused  her  fig- 
ure to  stand  out  in  strong  relief  against  the 
white  dial.  So  picturesque  was  the  young 
lady's  attitude  that  an  on-Iooker  might  have 


supposed  it  had  been  chosen  for  effect ;  but  such 
a  supposition,  let  ns  hasten  to  add,  would  have 
been  a  decided  injustice,  for  the  young  lady  in 
question  was  quite  above  any  small  devices  of 
the  sort. 

Josephine  Amould  had  other  things  to  think 
of  this  morning  than  producing  picturesque  ef- 
fects— things  to  think  of  which  women  of  her 
age  are  seldom  troubled  with — prosaic  matters 
of  i>business  and  household  economy  far  removed 
from  those  realms  of  poetic  fancy  in  which  young 
maidens'  thoughts  are  presumed  to  wander  in 
meditative  moments.  At  this  instant,  in  fact, 
Mademoiselle  Amould  is  engaged  in  calculat- 
ing the  smallest  number  of  eggs  and  the  least 
quantity  of  butter  that  can  be  made  to  serve  a 
family  of  four  persons  per  week — ^a  practical 
turn  of  thought  that  would  have  much  disap- 
pointed any  romantic  young  gentleman  who 
might  have  beheld  her  gazing  with  those  dreamy 
eyes  at  the  distant  forest. 

Finding  the  problem  of  the  eggs  insoluble, 
•apparently.  Mademoiselle  Amould  started  off 
for  a  walk  round  the  garden.  Few  gardens  in 
any  land  could  boast  a  finer  show  of  flowers 
than  that  of  the  late  Gustavo  Amould,  botanist, 
and  man  of  letters.  There  were  reasons  why 
his  daughter  should  feel  sad  enough  at  the  sight 
of  the  lovely  things  around  her ;  but  she  was 
not  going  to  indulge  in  any  idle  melancholy 
this  morning.  If  the  future  shaped  itself  after 
the  course  she  foresaw,  she  would  need  good 
health  to  meet  it ;  and  walking  might  conduce 
to  that,  but  melancholy  brooding  certainly  would 
not. 

Mindful  of  this,  Mademoiselle  Amould  did 
not  decline  the  basin  of  warm  milk  and  the  thick 
slice  of  bread  which  her  sen'ant  brought  to  her 
half  an  hour  later.  A  less  sensible  or  a  more 
selfish  young  lad3»  might  have  done  so,  under 
the  impression  that  eating  was  incompatible 
with  the  dignified  endurance  of  sorrow,  and  Jo- 
sephine Amould  had  great  sorrows  to  struggle 
against  just  now. 
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'^  Eat  away,  mj  angel,"  said  the  stoat,  good- 
natured  Madelon — the  very  type  of  a  handsome 
Breton  peasant,  as  she  stood  with  her  arms  rest- 
ing on  her  broad  hips,  regarding  her  young  mis- 
tress fondly.  **  Eat  away.  That's  the  way  to 
meet  trouble.  Starving  the  stomach  won*t  cure 
the  heart-ache.  Thou  hadst  always  a  pretty 
appetite,  bless  thee." 

'*  Is  my  mother  still  sleeping,  Madelon  ?" 

*'  Like  a  dormouse,  mademoiselle.  I  look- 
ed in  just  now,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
her." 

'  *  That's  well.  And  my  grandfather  ?  How 
shall  we  manage  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way 
this  morning?     I  have  not  seen  him  yet." 

'*No,  no,  and  you  won't  yet  awhile,'*  said 
Madelon,  with  a  waggish  shake  of  the  head. 
'*  I  took  care  to  give  him  a  job  this  morning. 
'  Monsieur  Bertin,'  says  I,  *  do  you  mean 
Mademoiselle  Josephine  to  tear  all  her  dresses 
to  pieces,  and  wound  her  fingers  every  time  she 
goes  to  the  linen-closet,  because  nobody  will  al- 
ter those  shelves  that  stupid  carpenter  put  up 
last  autumn  ?'  The  good  soul  took  the  hint  in 
a  moment,  and  ran  for  his  hammer  and  chisel. 
He's  got  a  job  that  will  last  him  until  noon,  I 
guess." 

"You  are  a  cunning  creature,  Madelon," 
laughed  the  young  lady.  ''Don't  forget  to 
take  grandpapa  his  coffee,  though.  And  now, 
as  soon  as  Monsieur  Meunier  comes,  show  him 
into  the  library,  where  you  will  find  me." 

Mademoiselle  Amould,  having  finished  her 
sober  breakfast,  was  about  to  retire  to  the 
house,  when  there  came  a  ring  at  the  bell  of 
the  garden  door,  and  a  gentleman  carrying  a 
portfolio  of  papers  under  his  arm  entered  the 
grounds.  Mademoiselle  Amould  descended  the 
terrace  steps  to  meet  him. 

*'  How  kind  of  you  to  come  so  early,  mon- 
sieur. I  hope  ypu  did  not  think  my  request 
unreasonable?" 

''On  the  contrary,  mademoiselle,"  said  the 
gentleman,  an  elderly  man  of  staid  and  formal 
appearance.  "  I  quite  understood  your  reasons 
for  desiring  to  see  me  alone,  and  I  approve 
them." 

"Ah,  monsieur,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss 
these  matters  in  the  presence  of  my  mother, 
as  yon  know.  Her  affliction  is  too  recent — 
her  health  too  much  shattered,"  said  Josephine, 
as  she  led  the  way  to  the  library  through  a  win- 
dow that  opened  on  to  the  terrace.  "  You  have 
brought  the  papers,  monsiei^,  I  see  ?  That's 
right,  but  let  me  give  you  a  little  more  light ;" 
and  whilst  the  old  notary  seated  himself  at  the 
table,  Mademoiselle  Arnonld  threw  back  the 
shutters  of  the  two  remaining  windows. 


The  bright  morning  sunlight  revealed  a  very 
handsome  room.  It  had  been  the  pride  and 
delight  of  its  late  possessor.  The  walls  were 
lined  with  bookcases  of  antique  form  filled  with 
costly  books,  whilst  at  intervals  was  interposed 
on  pedestal  or  brackets  a  marble  bust  or  a  bronze 
of  value.  The  whole  room  exhaled  that  air  of 
culture  and  refinement  which  had  characterized 
all  the  belongings  of  their  late  owner.  Mon- 
sieur Gnstave  Amould,  Member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Nimes,  and  correspondient  of  several  for- 
eign learned  societies,  was  descended  from  an 
honorable  Languedocienne  family  who  had  once 
owned  considerable  property  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Nimes,  and  had  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  religious  troubles  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  the  south  of  France.  He  had  come 
a  few  years  back  to  live  at  Fontainebleaa,  in 
order  to  be  nearer  the  centres  of  intellectual 
and  scientific  life  in  Paris. 

"It  is  a  shame  to  trouble  your  young  head 
with  all  these  ugly  details, "  said  the  old  notary, 
looking  up  compassionately  at  his  companion, 
as  he  put  on  his  spectacles. 

"Not  at  all,  monsieur,  if  my  young  head  is 
strong  enough  to  understand  them,"  returned 
Josephine^  with  a  smile.  "  Bemember,  figures 
do  not  frighten  me.  You  used  to  laugh  at  me 
for  studying  mathematics  with  papa,  and  call 
me  a  little  blue-stocking.  Let  us  see  if  I  can 
turn  my  knowledge  to  account  to-day." 

With  that,  Mademoiselle  Amould  seated  her- 
self at  the  table  with  an  air  that  showed  she  was 
in  eamest 

The  business  which  the  notary  had  to  explain 
to  her  was  the  state  of  her  father's  afiairs  at  the 
time  of  his  decease.  The  next  half-hour  was 
passed  in  examining  papers.  Mademoiselle 
Amauld  listened  to  Monsieur  Meunier's  expla- 
nation with  close  attention,  and  with  an  intelli- 
gence that  readily  grasped  all  details  laid  before 
her. 

The  old  gentleman's  manner  grew  more  gen- 
tle and  more  serious  as  he  proceeded.  He  was 
dreading  the  final  explanation  he  had  to  make. 
But  when  he  came  to  it,  and  paused  for  a  mo- 
nient  in  his  agitation,  Josephine  put  her  hand 
upon  his,  and  said, 

"  Spare  yourself  the  rest,  my  good  friend.  I 
can  see  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  must  follow 
from  these  statements.  We  can  pay  our  debts, 
but  that  is  all.  There  will  not  be  much  more 
than  a  thousand  francs  left  when  that  is  done." 

The  calm  voice  with  which  the  words  were 
uttered  caused  Monsieur  Meonier  to  look  up  in 
surprise.  Mademoiselle  Amould  was  very  pale, 
but  not  otherwise  outwardly  disturbed. 

"I  knew  that  my  father  had  died  veiy  poor," 
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she  went  on,  "  thoagh  I  scarcely  thought  matters 
were  as  bad  as  this.  Do  you  think  yon  have 
allowed  sufficient  for  what  these  things  will  real- 
ize?" she  pointed  to  the  bronzes  and  the  book- 
cases; "there  are  many  yalnable  works  amongst 
them." 

"I  haye  put  the  highest  estimate  on  eyery 
thing  I  dare, "  replied  the  notary.  * '  No  doubt, 
mademoiselle,  the  well-known  taste  of  a  man 
like  Monsieur  Amould  will  cause  all  his  prop- 
erty to  sell  well,  if  put  up  for  sale  in  Paris. 
My  calculations  are  based  on  that  assumption. 
What  a  charming  head  of  Sappho  that  is  I  It 
is  hard  to  have  to  part  with  snch  treasures.'* 

It  was  an  incautious  speech,  and  Monsieur 
Mennier  was  aware  of  it  as  soon  as  it  was  utter- 
ed. Josephine  turned  a  little  paler,  and  rising 
from  her  seat,  went  to  the  window. 

"  There  are  harder  things  than  that  in  store 
for  us,  Monsieur  Meunier,  I  fear,"  she  said, 
looking  out  into  the  sunny  garden  to  hide  the 
tears  that  had  forced  themselves  into  her  eyes. 
"My  mother!" 

The  accent  of  that  last  word  told  where  these 
sorrows  pressed  most  heavily. 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  prepare  her  mind  for 
what  is  coming,"  continued  Josephine,  "  but  it 
will  be  a  heavy  trial,  I  fear." 

There  was  silence  for  some  minutes.  The 
voices  of  the  happy  birds  without  sounded  harsh 
and  cruel  to  Josephine  at  that  moment. 

"Have  you  yet  thought  of— of  the  fature, 
mademoiselle?"  asked  Monsieur  Meunier,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

The  question  caused  a  faint  smile  to  hover 
over  Josephine's  pale  face.  Thought  of  the  fa- 
ture ?  Of  what  else  had  she  thought,  day  and 
night,  for  the  last  few  weeks  ? 

"Because,  as  an  old  friend  of  your  father," 
continued  Monsieur  Meunier,  "  I  was  about  to 
sorest  that  for  a  time  you  and  Madame  Amould 
should  pay  us  a  visit.  My  wife  will  be  delight- 
ed tp  offer  you  hospitality,  and  it  will  give  you 
time  to  look  about  you." 

"This  is  very  generous  of  you,"  said  Jo- 
sephine, turning  quickly  round,  and  looking  with 
emotion  at  the  speaker. 

"  Your  father  would  have  done  as  much  for 
a  daaghter  of  mine,  mademoiselle,"  returned 
the  old  gentleman,  delicately.  "  It  will  be  a 
charity  indeed  to  come  and  stay  with  two  quiet 
old  folks  who  see  so  little  society.  You  have 
parted  with  all  your  servants,  you  tell  me,  ex- 
cept Madelon.  Well,  the  good  creature  will 
hare  to  return  to  her  friends  in — in  the  Calva- 
dos, is  it  not  ?  She  will  feel  it,  but — "  Monsieur 
Mennier  shrugged  his  shoulders,  implying  that 
to  resist  one's  destiny  was  useless. 


Josephine  tapped  her  foot  rather  impatiently 
upon  the  floor. 

"It  is  more  difficult,'*  resumed  S^onsieur 
Meunier,  "to  decide  Monsieur  Bertin's  future 
course.  I  believe,  though,  he  has  a  small,  settled 
income  ?  Yes ;  ah !  well  then,  yon  have  no  spe- 
cial anxiety  on  that  score.  Probably  he  will  re- 
main in  this  neighborhood,  or  fix  himself  in  some 
country  place  where  one  can  live  cheaply.  You, 
mademoiselle,  with  your  talents,  are  certain  to 
find  an  engagement,  ere  long,  either  in  a  school 
or  family.     Things  might  look  worse,  you  see." 

"  But  you  are  separating  us  all  ?"  said  Jo- 
sephine, in  a  quick,  reproachful  tone.  * '  How 
can  I  live  without  my  mother  ?  How  could  she 
live  without  me?  And  my  grandfather,  and 
Madelon  ?  Oh  no,  no  I  Even  the  other  oourte 
is  better  than  that." 

She  forgot  that  that  "other  course"  was 
known  to  no  one  but  herself.  She  forgot,  in 
her  misery,  that  she  was  speaking  in  a  tone  that 
must  seem  ungrateful  to  the  kind  friend  she  ad- 
dressed. But  she  was  just  realizing  that  there 
was  no  escape  from  that  other  course,  and  her 
heart  shrank  within  her  at  the  prospect  of  what 
was  coming. 

"  May  I  ask  to  what  other  course  mademoi- 
selle makes  allusion?"  inquired  the  notary, 
amazed  at  this  agitated  air. 

"  Yes,  monsieur.  Your  kindness  merits  our 
fullest  confidence.  I  will  tell  you  all,"  said  Jo- 
sephine, with  impetuous  frankness,  and  she  stem- 
med her  rising  rears.  "  We  are  not  so  friend- 
less as  we  seem.  See  here,  we  have  a  patron 
who  is  ready  to  pour  a  fortune  at  our  feet." 

She  spoke  with  an  air  of  mockery,. and  drew 
forth  a  letter  from  her  pocket  with  a  quivering 
lip.  She  had  carried  it  about  with  her  for  three 
days,  but  had  never  yet  dared  to  communicate 
its  contents  to  any  one.  And  yet  this  letter 
was  a  most  kind  and  friendly  epistle,  and  it  had 
dispelled  a  miserable  fear  which  had  overshad- 
owed her  mind  of  late — the  fear  of  poverty.  It 
bore  an  English  post-mark,  and  was  written  in 
a  bold  business  hand,  as  follows : 

"  The  Iron  Worka,  MonkfieMfl,) 
North  Humberton.        / 

"  Mt  dear  Niece, — I  was  gratified  by  your 
letter  of  the  10th,  though  it  was  distressing  to 
have  such  an  unsatisfactory  account  of  your  late 
father*s  affairs.  I  had  felt  surprised  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  announcement  of  Monsieur 
Amould's  death  that  came  to  hand  some  weeks 
ago,  Z  had  received  no  communications  from 
your  family.  Your  letter  leads  me  to  think  that 
a  mistaken  delicacy  kept  you  silent.  But  I  am 
glad  your  good  sense  has  got  the  better  of  that 
feeling. 
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'*From  what  I  can  gather  from  your  letter 
(which,  by  the  way,  would  do  credit  to  any  Eng- 
lish girl),  I  conclude  that  your  father  has  not 
died  well  off-^to  speak  plainly,  that  he  died  very 
poor.  I  am  very  sorry  both  for  you  and  ^our 
mother.  Monsieur  Bertin,  too,  has  my  sympa* 
thy,  for  I  know  he  regarded  your  father  as  a  son, 
and  loses  a  home  when  you  lose  yours.  It  is 
many  years  since  I  saw  him,  and  our  communi- 
cations have  not  been  very  frequent  since  my 
second  marriage ;  but  I  do  not  forget  that  he 
was  the  beloved  father  of  my  first  wife,  and  that 
my  eldest  child  calls  him  grandfather. 

"To  come  at 'once  to  the  object  of  my  let- 
ter. I  am  about  to  propose  that  yon  should  all 
three  come  to  England  and  take  np  your  abode 
with  us ;  not  in  this  house,  for  I  know  how  un- 
successful such  arrangements  mostly  turn  out, 
but  in  North  Humberton,  and  in  a  house  or 
apartments  of  your  own,  which  I  shall  make  it 
my  business  to  procure  for  you.  Of  course  I 
should  settle  upon  you  and  your  mother  a  sum 
sufficient  for  your  maintenance,  and  take  care 
that  Monsieur  Bertin's  wants  are  provided  for. 
I  am  aware  that  it  will  cost  yon  all  some  pain 
to  quit  your  country ;  but  you  are  compelled,  in 
any  case,  to  give  up  your  old  home,  and  to  find 
a  new  one  somewhere,  and  I  think  you  will  do 
best  to  seek  it  here  amongst  friends  who  have 
the  will  and  the  power  to  help  yon.  I  write  to 
you  on  this  subject,  instead  of  to  your  mother  or 
Monsieur  Bertin,  because  of  I'our  better  ac- 
quaintance with  our  language.  Your  clear  state- 
ment of  your  fathers  affiiirs  (as  far  as  you  then 
knew  them)  satisfies  me  yon  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  out  the  scope  of  this  letter, 
which  you  will  please  to  communicate  to  your 
family. 

"Write  to  mo  as  soon  as  you  have  come  to 
a  decision,  and  present  my  kind  regards  to  Ma- 
dame Amould  and  your  grandfather.  Yours 
very  truly,  Samuel  Cbawford. 

"P.S. — Shonld  you  have  any  difficulty  in 
winding  up  your  father's  affairs,  let  me  know. 
I  will  instruct  some  competent  person  in  Paris 
to  assist  you.'* 

This  letter  Josephine  now  translated  to  Mon- 
sieur  Meunier,  and  then  looked  at  him  anxious- 
ly for  some  comment  thereon. 

"It  is  a  kind  letter — a  well-rntentioned  let- 
ter," said  he ;  "a  little  curt,  perhaps ;  but  men 
of  business,  and  of  that  country,  are  laconic,  you 
know.  Monsieur  Crawford  is  very  rich,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"I  believe  so.  They  are  strangers  to  me. 
I  have  always  heard  that  mamma's  elder  sister 
married  a  rich  Englishman,  and  went  to  live  in 


the  north  of  England ;  but  she  died  a  year  or 
two  after,  and  Mr.  Crawford  married  again.  I 
have- never  known  any  thing  of  them.". 

Josephine  spoke  in  a  half-irritable,  half-de- 
jected way,  that  seemed  to  intimate  she  did  not 
want  to  know  any  thing  of  them  now. 

*  *  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  ?  Ought 
we  to  accept  it  I"  she  asked.  * 

She  was  certain  what  the  reply  would  be. 
She  had  known  from  the  first  there  was  nothing 
to  choose  but  this  or  poverty.  Bqt,  oh!  how 
she  .struggled  to  find  some  loophole  of  escape. 

"  I  certainly  think  it  would  require  very  grave 
reasons  to  justify  your  refusing  such  an  offer, 
mademoiselle,*'  said  the  old  gentleman.  "It 
is  not  only  a  home,  you  observe,  but  independ- 
ence for  the  future  that  ih  here  offered  you." 

"But,  my  mother — ^the  newness  of  such  a 
life — the  companionship  of  strangers — the  cli- 
mate ?"  murmured  Josephine,  seeking  in  des- 
peration for  some  argument  against  this  terrible 
expatriation. 

"  On  Madame  Arnould's  account,  more  than 
for  any  other  reason,  should  I  advise  you  to  accept 
Monsieur  Crawford's  offer.  Her  delicate  health, 
her  unfitness  to  struggle  with  a  rough  world,  af- 
ford, to  my  mind,  the  best  reasons  why  this  offer 
should  not  be  deelined." 

There  was  a  pause ;  Josephine's  hand  which 
held  the  letter  trembled,  and  her  breath  came 
fast. 

"I  know  it;  I  know  it,"  she  stammered,  at 
last.  "  I  am  ungrateful,  and  selfish,  bat — but, 
oh.  Monsieur  Meunier,  to  leave  this  place  and 
one's  own  dear  countiy  for  a  land  of  strangers. 
It  is  hard,  hard !" 

Her  face  fell  into  her  hands,  and  she  burst 
into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears. 

It  was  soon  over.  She  was  ashamed  at  thus 
giving  way  to  her  feelings  when  there  was  such 
urgent  necessity  for  self-command. 

"  Pardon  me,  monsieur,"  she  said,  drying  her 
eyes ;  "I  am  weak  and  foolish ;  but  I  have 
been  keeping  down  these  tears  three  days,  and 
they  suddenly  overpowered  me.  Ever  since  I 
read  this  letter  I  have  known  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  accept  Mr.  Crawford's  offer, 
though  I  have  tried  to  think  otherewise.  There, 
it  is  over  now ;  and  I  am  ready  to  do  all  I  can 
to  ii^duce  my  mother  and  my  grandfather  to  look 
favorably  on  this  most  generous  proposal.'* 

Monsieur  Meunier  gazed  with  admiration  on 
the  bright,  brave  face  the  young  girl  turned  on 
him  through  her  tears.  It  was  a  handsome  face 
at  all  times,  but,  illumined  with  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion and  courage  that  shone  from  it  at  that 
moment,  Monsieur  Meunier  thought  it  the  no- 
blest face  he  had  ever  beheld. 
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CHAPTEB  II. 

a 

Thb  advice  of  Monsieur  Mennier  had  settled 
the  qaestioo.  But  it  was  a  difficult  matter  for 
Josephine  Amould  to  know  how  to  commence 
the  work  before  her.  She  resolved  to  begin 
^th  her  grandfather. 

Monsieur  Bertin  had  independent  means — 
scanty  means,  it  is  true,  for  the  old  man  had 
settled  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  on  his  daughters 
when  he  retired  from  business,  and  had  lived 
witli  his  second  daughter,  Augustine,  ever  since 
her  marriage.  But  scanty  as  these  means  were, 
it  was  possible,  as  Josephine  foresaw,  that  her 
grandfother  would  rather  live  on  a  very  small 
income  in  his  own  country  than  enjoy  a  larger 
one  in  a  foreign  land.  At  his  age  this  exile 
would  be  terrible.  Josephine,  who  looked  upon 
it  with  such  dread  herself,  felt  half  inclined  to 
advise  her  grandfather  to  remain  in  France. 
But  then  he  would  be  separated  from  her  moth- 
er and  herself.   It  was  a  sad  prospect  either  way. 

*'  Grandfather,  Inay  I  come  in  ?"  asked  Jo- 
sephine, tapping  at  the  door  of  the  little  work- 
room at  the  top  of  the  house,  soon  after  the  no- 
tary's departure. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  Monsieur  Bertin, 
a  gray-headed  but  vigorous-looking  old  man, 
with  a  high  forehead  and  a  pair  of  keen  gray 
eyes,  full  of  intelligence  and  honesty,  bade  his 
granddaughter  enter.  He  was  working  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and  held  a  saw  in  one  hand  and  a 
shelf  from  the  linen-closet  in  the  other. 

"  Eh,  eh,  mademoiselle !  Where  hast  thou 
been,  never  to  have  found  time  to  say  *  good- 
day  '  to  thy  grandfather,  before  this  ?  IVe  been 
listening  for  thy  step  on  the  stairs  this  hour.** 

"  Grandfather,  I  want  a  few  words  with  yon,*' 
said  Josephine,  when  she  had  embraced  the  old 
man. 

"What  is  it,  my  fawn ?**  asked  the  grandfa- 
ther, noticing  this  serious  air. 

"It  is  not  a  very  lively  matter.  But — ^bnt 
our  lives  have  not  been  very  lively  of  late,  have 
they,  grandfather?  We  must  hope  that  God 
has  better  days  in  store  for  us  ere  long,  and — 
and  we  must  be  patient." 

There  were  tears  rising  again  in  her  eyes  as 
she  spoke. 

*'Some  new  trouble,  Josephine?  Well, 
well  I  God  knows  best  !**  The  old  man  sighed 
and  sat  down  on  the  tool-chest,  looking  anxious- 
ly at  his  granddaughter. 

There  was  a  pause.  Josephine  knew  not 
how  to  begin  as  she  regarded  the  gray-headed 
old  man  before  her. 

"  Monsieur  Mennier  has  boon  here — '*  she 
said,  and  stopped. 


"  Hnmph !  I  have  been  expecting  him  for 
days  past;**  replied  Monsieur  Bertin,  raising 
his  head.  "How  is  it  he  makes  no  progress 
with  your  father's  affairs  ?** 

"  It  has  not  been  altogether  his  fault,  grand- 
father. We  have  been  waiting  until  the  affairs 
were  wound  up  before  we  spoke  to  you  about 
them.     I  wanted  to  spare  you  trouble.** 

She  could  see  her  grandfather  looked  sur- 
prised and  half  angry.  Old  men  are  suscepti- 
ble on  these  points,  and  do  not  always  care  to  bo 
spared  trouble  by  their  youngers. 

"  Thou  thinkest  thy  grandfather  only  fit  to 
mend  broken  locks  and  ill-fitting  shelves,  eh  ? 
He's  getting  too  old  for  head-work,  is  he?'* 
asked  Monsieur  Bertin,  somewhat  petulantly. 

"  I  think  my  grandfather  has  done  his  share 
of  head-work  in  his  time,  and  should  leave  it  to 
younger  folks  to  do  their  share  now,**  said  Jo- 
sephine, and  taking  her  grandfather's  hand  in 
hers,  she  began  the  explanations  before  her. 

Monsieur  Bertin  had  known  well  enough  that 
his  son-in-law  had  died  poor;  but  he  had  not 
known  imtil  now  how  little  Monsieur  Arnould's 
means  had  justified  his  late  mode  of  life.  It 
was  the  old  story  of  the  improvident  man  of  ge- 
nius, extravagant  in  his  tastes,  sanguine  as  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  his  labors,  and  incapa- 
ble of  exercising  economy  and  self-denial. 
Bat  then  it  was  some  extenuation  of  Gustavo 
Amould's  condnct,  that  his  life  had  been  sud- 
denly cut  -short  in  the  midst  of  labors  which  he 
had  always  believed  would  ultimately  place  his 
family  beyond  the  reach  of  poverty.  When 
Monsieur  Bertin  learned  the  true  state  of  mat- 
ters, he  held  down  his  head  in  silence  for  some 
moments.  Josephine  felt  a  hot  tear  fall  upon 
her  hand. 

"I  never  felt  old  till  to-day,**  he  murmured ; 
"never  repined  after  my  lost  strength  before. 
But  now,  when  your  mother  and  you  have  no 
one  but  me  to  look  to — a  worn-out  old  man — a 
tree  ready  to  fall — why  was  I  not  taken  and  ho 
left  ?** 

"Hush,  grandfather!*'  Josephine  kissed  the 
rugged  hand  she  held  in  hers.  "  Ought  we  not 
to  be  very  thankful  that  we  have  such  a  tender 
friend  and  protector  as  you  to  stand  by  us  at 
this  moment.*' 

"  Protector  I**  repeated  the  old  man,  bitterly ; 
"fine  protector — a  man  with  seventy  years  on 
his  back,  and  an  income  of  fifteen  hundred 
francs.  A  handsome  sum  for  three  people  to 
lire  on,  certainly !  Oh,  Gustavo,  why  am  I  not 
lying  in  thy  place  at  this  moment?"  The  old 
man  bent  his  head  and  sobbed. 

"Grandfather!"  said  Josephine,  solemnly, 
when  this  burst  of  emotion  had  passed,  "hast 
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thou  foigotten  the  words  with  which  thou  didst 
rebake  mj  impatient  grief  the  day  when  my  fa* 
ther  was  taken  from  ns  ?  Thou  hast  read  those 
words  again,  perhaps,  this  very  morning  in  thy 
Bible  here,"  and  she  took  up  from  amongst  the 
tools  the  book  which  was  her  grandfather's  con- 
stant companion.  '*  We  are  not  left  friendless, 
grandfather, "  she  added.  "  He  who  made  these 
promises  has  raised  us  up  friends  in  our  need ;" 
and  then  Josephine  proceeded  to  tell  her  grand- 
father of  the  proposal  she*  had  received  from  this 
unknown  uncle  in  England. 

Monsieur  Bertin  heard  it  with  unmixed  sur- 
prise. His  communications  with  his  son-in- 
law  had  been  so  rare  of  late  years  that  he  felt 
almost  OS  if  the  ofier  came  from  a  stranger. 

For  it  was  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  that 
summer  when  an  enterprising  young  English- 
man,' travelling  on  business  in  France,  had  pre- 
sented himself  one  day  at  Monsieur  Bertin's 
counting-house  in  Paris  with  letters  of  intro- 
daction. 

Monsieur  Bertin  was  at  that  time  carrying  on 
a. large  retail  business  in  articles  of  bronze,  and 
he  resided  with  his  ffimily  in  apartments  over 
his  shop.  The  sequel  of  the  introduction  was 
that  the  young  Englishman  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Monsieur  Bertin*s  two  daughters,  with 
the  elder  of  whom,  Mademoiselle  Camille,  he 
quickly  fell  in  love.  After  due  time,  he  pro- 
posed, was  ultimately  accepted,  and,  six  months 
later,  Mr.  Samuel  Crawford  scandalized  all  the 
spinsters  of  North  Humberton  by  bringing  home 
a  French  lady  as  his  bride.  But  the  happiness 
of  the  young  married  couple  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Ere  two  years  were  over,  the  young  wife 
died  in  giving  birth  to  her  first  child,  leaving 
Mr.  Crawford  a  widower  of  seven-and-twenty 
with  an  infant  daughter. 

It  was  from  this  now  almost  unknown  son-in- 
law  that  the  ofier  of  a  home  in  England  had 
come. 

'*  Ah !  if  my  poor  Camille  had  been  living,  it 
would  have  been  different,*'  said  the  old  man ; 
<*bnt  they  are  all  strangers,  to  me,  yonder,  or 
as  good." 

*'But  there  is  your  other  granddaughter,  my 
cousin  Camille,"  said  Josephine.  '*She,  no 
doubt,  is  prepared  to  love  you  tenderly.  Did 
she  not  write  to  yon  those  pretty  letters  for  the 
New  Year  you  showed  me  once  ?" 

*'She  has  not  written  any  these  five  years 
past,"  said  the  old  man.  "  She  is  a  fine  young 
lady  nowadays;  goes  into  society,  I  suppose, 
and  would  blush  to  see  her  grandfather  mend- 
ing locks,  or  gardening  in  his  shirt  -  sleeves. 
They  say  the  English  young  ladies  are  very  par- 
ticular on  these  points." 


**  But  we  won't  prejudge  them,  grandfather. 
Let  me  now  paint  my  cousin  Camille  as  I  think 
we  shall  find  her.  She  will  be  blonde,  of 
course,  and  have  blue  eyes,  and  brown  hair  in 
carls ;  the  English  repose  of  manners,  with  a 
dash  of  French  vivacity ;  a  round,  clear  voice, 
and  oh,  such  a  sweet  laugh !  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  cousin  Camille  is  charming,  and  that 
we  shall  all  love  her." 

This  pleasant  portrait  did  not  rouse  the  grand- 
father's enthusiasm. 

**A  foreign  language,"  he  muttered,  **the 
bounty  of  the  distant  kinsman ;"  and  then,  af- 
ter a  pause,  he  murmured  to  himself,  "  a  grave 
amongst  strangers." 

Josephine's  heart  ached  as  she  caught  the  last 
words. 

**  Grandfather,"  she  said,  after  they  had  sat 
in  silence  for  some  moments;  '*it  is  too  great 
a  sacrifice,  i  Stay  here  in  France.  I  do  not — I 
dare  not  urge  you  to  go.  You  have  enough  to 
live  upon  in  our  own  dear  land,  and  have  no 
need  to  exile  yourself.  Mr.  Crawford  will  pro- 
vide for  all  our  wants,  and  we  shall  be  happier 
yonder  in  knowing  you  happy  here." 

The  old  man's  hand  trembled  in  hers  as  she 
spoke.  He  looked  at  Josephine  attentively  for 
some  moments,  and  then  said  slowly,  "Thou 
thinkest  I  shonld  be  like  a  fish  out  of  water, 
yonder  ?  Ay,  ay,  old  trees  can't  be  transplant- 
ed like  saplings,  can  they  ?" 

"  Thou  dost  not  hesitate  then,  grandfather  ?" 
said  Josephine,  a  little  tremulously. 

*'  No,  I  do  not  hesitate." 

"My  mother  will  feel — that  is  we — we  had 
better,  perhaps — "  Josephine  could  not  finish 
the  sentence. 

The  old  man  looked  with  a  curious  expres- 
sion at  his  granddaughter. 

"I  do  not  hesitate,"  he  continued,  with  a 
grave  smile  through  his  tears.  "Trees  die  in 
a  new  soil,  it  is  true,  but  then  trees  haven^t 
hearts,  you  see,  and  old  men  have,  and  affections 
dud  family  ties,  and  that  brings  new  considera- 
tions into  the  matter.  If  you  go  yonder,  I  go 
also,  that  is  certain,"  continued  the  old  man, 
slowly.  '*  My  other  grandchild  may  be  dear  to 
me  one  day,  but  she  can  never  be  to  me  what 
you  are.  You  thought,  silly  child,  I  was  hesi- 
tating just  now  I  Ah,  old  men  are  egotists,  but 
they  are  not  like  cats,  who  care  more  for  famil- 
iar places  than  familiar  friends.  I  should  miss 
thee  a  little,  thou  seest,  my  pet." 

As  her  grandfather  uttered  these  words,  with 
tender  playfulness,  Josephine  flung  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  passionately. 

"There,  there!  Thy  grandfather  is  not  to 
be  got  rid  of  so  easily.     The  old  tyrant  means 
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to  rale  abroad,  as  he  has  done  at  home,"  said 
tbe  old  man  gajrlj.  '  *  And  tell  me,  if  joa  please, 
mademoiselle,  what  70a  would  do  without  the 
old  fellow  to  run  and  fetch  and  cany  for  thee  ? 
These  old  limhs  have  some  strength  in  them  yet, 
thank  God !"  And  then  they  fell  to  talking  of 
the  matter  in  its  practical  aspect. 

Haying  gained  over  her  grandfather  to  this 
strange  proposal,  Josephine  felt  more  hopeful 
of  obtaining  her  mother's  consent.  But  she 
knew  that  there  would  be  a  hard  struggle  here. 

Madame  Amould  was  a  pretty,  delicate  wom- 
an, who  had  been  petted  by  her  husband,  and 
treated  aa  a  spoiled  child  by  her  friends,  all  her 
life.  She  was  the  very  reverse  of  her  elder  sis- 
ter. Mademoiselle  Caroille  Bertin  had  possess- 
ed energy  and  talent ;  had  helped  to  keep  her 
father's  books,  and  been  as  valuable  to  him  as 
any  derk,  in  the  days  of  the  Paris  business. 
But  Augustine  Bertin  had  a  horror  of  accounts, 
and  could  only  play  the  ornamental  part  in  her 
father's  house,  whe^e  she  sat  in  a  pretty  salon, 
and  played  the  harp  and  made  wax  flowers  all 
day  long.  She  was  of  a  very  affectionate  na- 
tore,  however,  and  loved  her  father  and  her  hus- 
band devotedly.  But  it  was  quite  certain  that 
any  strength  of  character  her  daughter  possess- 
ed was  inherited  from  some  other  ancestor  than 
her  mother. 

It  was  to  this  poor  lady,  so  ill-litted  to  strug- 
gle with  adversity,  that  Josephine  now  turned 
her  steps. 

When  Madame  Amould  heard  her  daughter 
enter  her  bedroom,  and  approach  the  bedside  on 
tiptoe,  to  see  if  she  still  slept,  she  gave  a  little 
sigh,  and  murmured,  peevishly, 

"I  thought  yon  had  quite  forgotten  me, 
Josephine.  It  must  be  nearly  noon,  I'm  sure, 
and  not  a  soul  has  been  here  yet.  There  is 
nothing  so  bad,"  went  on  Madame  Amould, 
complainingly,  *'  for  delicate  persons  as  lying  in 
bed  in  a  state  of  expectation.  It  quite  upsets 
the  nerves  for  the  day.  Oh,  no,  don't  open  the 
blind.     My  head  won't  bear  the  light.*' 

Josephine  thought  it  well  to  defer  her  expla- 
nation a  while.  But  when  at  last  she  found  an 
opportunity  of  disclosing  Mr.  Crawford's  propo- 
sal, she  was  met  by  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Impossible,  impossible  !"  moaned  poor  Ma- 
dame Araoald,  as  she  hid  her  face  in  the  pil- 
lows. **I  always  knew  we  should  be  poor,  but 
I  did  not  think  this  trial  would  be  added  to  the 
rest  No,  no,  we  had  better  stan'e,  beg,  die,  than 
accept  the  charity  of  purse-proud  strangers.*' 

"  But  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
Monsieur  Crawford  is  purse-proud,  mother. 
On  the  contrary,  his  offer  is  generous,  and  most 
kindly  intended,  I  feel  sure." 


''Ah,  you  do  not  know  the  man — ^so  cold,  so 
little  sympathetic.  How  my  dear  sister,  Ca- 
mille,  ever  came  to  marry  him,  I  could  never 
understand.  I  was  always  too  frightened  of  him 
myself  to  let  him  approach  me.  And  then  his 
second  wife !  A  cold,  haughty  Englishwoman^ 
as  I  know  from  the  letter  she  wrote  to  me,  ask- 
ing me  to  procure  her  a  new  bonnet  which  was 
then  in  fashion.  How  could  I  live  amongst 
such  people  ?    I  should  stifle  under  their  roof.'* 

''But  we  are  not  asked  to  live  under  their 
roof,  mamma.  Don't  you  see  it  is  proposed  that 
we  should  occupy  apartments,  of  our  own? 
That  seems  to  me  very  considerate.  We  could 
follow  our  own  habits  thei'e,  and  should  be  at 
our  ease." 

"But  that  horrible  North  Humberton!" 
(Madame  called  it  Nort  Hoombairton).  "  How 
could  we  live  amongst  its  fogs  and  smoke  ?  And 
then  no  society  for  us — and  no  eookery  that  I 
could  eat — ^and  an  insupportable  dullness  in  the 
mode  of  life.  Ah,  my  poor  CamiUe  did  not  long 
survive  it  all !  I  should  follow  her  to  her  grave 
in  six  months." 

The  cases  were  not  quite  analogous,  as  Jose- 
phine felt;  she  said  nothing,  but  let  her  mother 
weep  away  her  first  distress. 

"  There  would  be  one  consolation.  I  should 
see  thy  tomb,  my  poor  sister ;  and  when  I  died 
I  could  be  laid  by  thy  side !  The  only  place 
in  all  England  I  ever  cared  to  see,  is  the  ceme- 
tery where  thou  reposest." 

It  was  quite  true  that  poor  Madame  Amould 
did  derive  comfort  from  this  reflection, sentiment- 
al as  it  might  seem  to  some  folks.  But  gradu- 
ally, and  with  infinite  tact,  her  daughter  led  her 
to  reflect  on  some  of  the  brighter  aspects  of  this 
proposed  Change,  and  tried  to  make  her  recog- 
nize in  it  a  providential  provision  for  the  futnre. 

"  I  know,  I  know.  We  are  beggars  if  we 
remain  here,  and  I  onght  to  be  grateful  to  Mon- 
sieur Crawford ;  but—but  I'm  not  so,  Jose- 
phine. How  can  I  ever  part  from  this  place 
which  poor  Gustavo  loved  so,  and  which  he  made 
so  beautiful !"  sobbed  the  poor  lady.  "To  think 
of  giving  up  my  pretty  salon,  with  its  new  green 
silk  curtainsand  chairs  which  I  embroidered  with 
my  own  hands !  And  all  my  lovely  china  and 
cabinet-ware  which  Gustave  had  collected  with 
such  admirable  taste.  Even  Parisian  connois- 
seurs, men  of  the  flrst  distinction  in  Art,  have 
said  our  drawing-room  was  perfect.  But  we 
must  see  all  these  things  dispersed  amongst 
strangers,  and  betake  ourselves  to  England,  I 
suppose,  if  you  and  your  grandfather  wish  it. 
All  places  will  be  the  same  to  me  henceforth." 

Thus  querulously  (not  to  say  unreasonably) 
did  the  poor  woman  treat  the  proposal.     Ma- 
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dame  Amould  waB  nerer  gaided  by  reason  so 
much  as  by  feeling  and  impnlse.  Bat  her  im- 
pulses were  generally  good,  and  dictated  by  an 
a^ctionate  heart.  So  that  Josephine  yet  hoped 
her  mother  would  take  a  less  dismal  view  of 
things ;  as  she  did  ere  long. 

"  I  confess  I  should  like  to  see  her,"  said 
madame,  referring  to  her  niece,  of  whose  sup- 
posititious merits  Josephine  bad  been  drawing 
a  pleasing  picture.  "I  wonder  whether  she 
has  your  poor  aunt*s  eyes  and  little  feet.  My 
sister  had  the  finest  eyes  I  ever  saw,  and  feet  like 
Cinderella's.  And  yet  she  was  not  considered 
a  beauty.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  Cap 
mille  did  not  make  the  best  of  her  personal  at- 
tractions— she  was  careless  as  to  externals,  and 
could  never  wear  a  shawl  becomingly.  But 
then  nobody  cared  about  that ;  she  had  the  best 
heart  in  the  world,  and  such  good  sense,  and  was 
twenty  times  more  useful  than  I,  and  a  thousand 
times  better.  Ah,  my  poor  sister,  I  long  to 
clasp  thy  daughter  to  py  heart,  and  to  see  thee 
again  in  her  !'* 

Gradually  Madame  Amould  began  to  enter- 
tain hopes  that  life  might  be  supportable  rather 
more  than  six  months  in  England — that  she 
might  live  perhaps  as  long  as  her  sister  had 
done — say  two  years.  But  she  would,  not  ad- 
mit the  possibility  of  being  able  to  hold  up  any 
longer  against  the  niTages  of  **  that  unwhole- 
some climate." 

"  Let  me  see.  Two  years — ^ypu  will  then  be 
three-and-twenty,  my  Josephine,  and  better  a,ble 
to  do  without  a  mother's  protection,"  went  on 
the  poor  lady,  **and  I  shall  at  least  leave  you 
amongst  friends,  my  child.*' 

It  was  so  evident  that  any  protectorship  that 
might  exist  between  these  two  was  on  the  other 
side,  and  Madame  Amould  was  so  obviously  the 
weaker  and  more  dependent,  that  the  remark 
would  have  sounded  ludicrous  to  any  third  per- 
son. But  Josephine  only  kissed  her  mother, 
and  said  she  prayed  it  might  be  many  years  ere 
such  necessity  arose.  By  the  time  Madame 
Amould  had  got  dressed,  and  was  seated  in  her 
easy-chair  by  the  open  window,  with  a  lace- 
trimmed  pocket-handkerchief  sprinkled  with 
some  fine  essence  in  her  hand,  and  a  lirtle  or- 
ange-flower water  by  her  side,  to  sip,  she  was 
able  to  look  quite  cheerfully  at  the  future,  and 
even  began  to  arrange  what  dresses  they  must 
wear  on  the  joumey. 

The  good  lady  was  thus  engaged,  when  Ma- 
delon  entered  to  announce  that  luncheon  was 
ready  in  the  salle  h  manger — a  good  airy  cham- 1 
her,  decorated  with  oak  carvings  of  flowers  and 
game  and  implements  of  the  chase.     Madame  , 
Arnould  continued  to  discuss  the  subject  when . 


seated  at  table  with  her  daughter  and  father,  in 
spite  of  Josephine's  efforts  to  lead  the  conversa- 
tion in  other  directions.  For  as  yet  their  old 
servant  Madelon  knew  nothing  of  the  proposed 
change,  and  Josephine  had  her  own  reasons  for 
desiring  to  be  the  first  to  communicate  it  to 
her. 

"Ah,  my  poor  Madelon,  thou  wilt  not  have 
many  more  luncheons  to  cook  for  thy  mistress !" 
said  Madame  Amould  plaintively,  placing  her 
own  delicate  white  hand  on  her  servant's  brown 
one,  as  Madelon  put  a  dish  before  her  on  the 
table. 

"How's  that?"  asked  Madelon,  abruptly. 
"  Who  then  is  going  to  cook  them  ?" 

"Strangers,  my  poor  girl— people  who  will 
not  study  our  tastes,  as  thou  dost.  Oh,  my  poor 
Madelon,  what  shall  we  do  without  thee,  yon- 
der?" 

Madame  Amould  looked  up  at  her  serrant 
with  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  Where,  yonder?"  asked  the  maid,  more  ab- 
ruptly than  before. 

**In  the  country  where  we  are  going  to  livo 
— in  the  land  where  my  poor  sister  found  a  graro 
— in — in  England,  Madelon,"  sobbed  madame. 

"England!"  repeated  Madelon,  sharply; 
"  what  are  you  going  there  for  ?"  and  she  cross- 
ed  her  arms  over  her  apron — a  high,  old-fashion- 
ed bib  apron — with  an  impatient  jerk. 

"  To  live  with  my  brother-in-law,  Madelon. 
He  is  very  rich,  and  has  offered  me  a  home  and 
an  income  if  we  will  go  yonder." 

"  Humph !  If  he's  offered  you  that,  I  don't 
see  we  need  weep  much,"  said  Madelon,  speak- 
ing with  an  effort  at  gayety,  but  looking  round 
anxiously  at  the  three  uneasy  faces  l>efore  her. 
<*I  call  that  the  right  sort  of  brother-in-law,  to 
make  such  an  offer  as  that.  What  tliink  you. 
Monsieur  Bertin  ?" 

*  *  A  generous  offer,  assuredly.  Whether  it  is 
agreeable  though  to  accept  it,  is  another  thing, 
you  see,  my  girl." 

"  Without  doubt.  Nobody  leaves  their  own 
country  from  choice,  I  suppose,"  said  Madelon, 
with  an  air  of  decision.  "But  then  there  aro 
scores  of  things  in  this  life  one  doesn't  do  from 
choice.  Better  a  foreign  countn*,  with  bread 
to  eat  and  money  to  pay  one's  way,  than  an 
empty  stomach  and  the  fear  of  debts  in  one's 
own  land.  And  so  we  shall  find,  you'll  sec 
I  would  rather  like  to  travel  and  see  a  little  of 
the  world,  for  my  part." 

Madelon  paused ;  but  her  three  hearers  re- 
mained  silent.  They  knew  well  enough  what 
the  faithful  creature  meant,  but  had  not  the 
conra^o  to  tell  her  she  must  not  include  her- 
self in  these  arrangements,     Josephine  began 
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to  Bpeaky  but  her  voice  trembled  so  that  she 
bad  to  stop. 

<*  Ah,  mademoiselle,  don't  be  downcast,"  con- 
tinued Madeloo,  with  the  same  cheery  Toice, 
bat  uneasy  eyes.  "Neither  England  nor  the 
devil  are  as  black  as  they're  painted,  I  reckon. 
We  shall  find  the  way  to  make  things  go  well 
yonder,  take  my  word  for  it." 

"My  poor  Madelon!  Good,  faithful  crea^ 
tore,  how  thy  words  wound  me!"  sobbed  Ma- 
dame, in  her  handkerchief. 

**Yoa  see,  Madelon,  it  is  not  so  easy  to — 
to — "  began  Monsieur  Bertin,  and  stopped,  over- 
come. 

There  was  a  pause.  Madelon's  eyes  wander- 
ed restlessly  from  one  to  the  other,  and  a  frown 
of  impatience  began  to  pucker  her  brows. 

Then  Josephine  rose  from  her  seat  and  laid 
her  band  upon  their  old  servant's  arm,  and, 
vith  a  steady  voice,  but  with  tearful  eyes,  said, 

"Madelon,  you  love  us  all  dearly,  I  know, 
and  what  I  tell  you  will  grieve  you,  but  we  are 
not  able  to  take  you  yonder,  much  as  we  should 
^h  it.  It  will  be  great  pain  to  part  with  you, 
but  we  shall  have  to  do  so.*' 

"  Part  with  me !  Ah,  ah !  The  fine  idea ! " 
cried  Madelon,  raising  her  voice  almost  to  a 
scream.  "And  what  shall  you  do*  yonder 
without  me,  I  should  like  to  know?  Who  will 
make  madame  her  chicken  broth  and  her  ome- 
lets? Who  will  cook  Monsieur  Bertin  his  cut- 
lets and  artichokes?  Who  is  to  make  your 
Eoaps?  Tell  me  that!"  Madelon  put  the  last 
question  as  a  clincher,  adding  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  "Why,  I  have  heard  say  that  they 
nerer  eat  soups  at  all  in  England,  and  they  cook 
their  vegetables  by  tossing  them  into  a  pot  of 
hot  water,  and  eat  their  meat  half  raw.  Tell 
me  how  yon  wotild  like  that,  mademoiselle. 
They  wonld  kill  your  mother  in  a  month,  with 
their  vile  ways — that's  what  they  would  do !" 

Madelon  smacked  her  hand  emphatically  on 
the  breast-hone  of  her  stays,  and  looked  round 
indignantly  at  the  persons  capable  of  such  a 
hase  proposal. 

"No,  mademoiselle,"  she  continued,  speak- 
ing Tery  fast,  and  with  the  same  excited  air, 
"if  there's  any  going  to  England,  you'll  have 
to  take  me,  for  I  should  think  myself  a  brute 
and  a  traitress  to  let  your  mother  go  without 
me,  the  poor  lamb!"  and  Madelon  looked  at 
her  mistress  as  compassionately  as  if  she  had 
been  an  unweaned  baby  about  to  be  torn  from 
her  nurse. 

'*  But,  Madelon,  yon  forget  that  we  ean  not  do 
u  we  like,**  said  Josephine,  secretly  delighted 
^th  this  fidelity,  but  not  daring  to  show  how 
«he  approved  it-     "Wo  must  accept  Mr.  Craw- 


ford's proposal,  as  ho  makes  it.  Ho  offers  ta 
find  a  home  for  us,  but  I  fear  he  would  think 
it  unreasonable  if  we  proposed  adding  another 
person  to  our  party.  It  might  seem  to  him  an 
extravagance  unsuited  to  our  circumstances,  or 
like  taking  advantage  of — " 

"Ah!"  interrupted  Madelon,  "I  see  what 
yon  are  thinking  of.  It's  the  money  part  of 
the  business,  is  it  ?" 

* '  That,  amongst  other  things,  Madelon.  We 
are  too  poor  to — " 

A  loud  sob  burst  from  Madelon *s  lips,  and 
hiding  her  face  in  her  apron,  she  sank  upon  a 
chair,  and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro. 

"  Oh,  mademoiselle,  to  think  that  you  should 
say  it !     To  think  you  don't  know  me  better !" 

"  Madelon  I    Hush  I     You  don't  understand 


me. 


If 


"  To  talk  about  money  and  wages  to  a  poor 
servant  who  has  served  you  faithfully  these 
twenty  years !  As  though  she  hadn't  a  heart, 
but  only  cared  to  fill  h^r  pocket  with  crown- 
pieces,  and  get  fat  at  her  master's  expense.  Oh, 
what  an  opinion  you  must  have  of  me!" 

"  A  most  high  opinion,  my  good  Madelon," 
said  Josephine,  taking  her  hand.  "  But  think 
one  moment  of  the  great  sacrifices  you  would 
be  making.  Wo  know  your  devotion,  but  we 
must  not  let  you — " 

"Sacrifices!  Bah!"  interrupted  Madelon, 
brusquely.  "  I  tell  you  what,  mademoiselle, 
my  mind  is  made  up."  She  dropped  her  apron 
and  rose  from  her  seat,  with  a  resolute  almost 
a  fierce  air.  "  I  mean  to  go  yonder  with  you, 
and  so  it's  no  use  having  more  discussion. 
When  your  dear  father  lay  ill,  he  said  to  me  one 
night,  when  almost  too  weak  to  speak,  pointing 
to  madame,  who  was  dozing  in  her  chair,  *  You 
will  not  leave  her  when  I'm  gone,  Madelon?* 
and  I  took  my  dear  master's  hand  in  mine  and 
promised  I  would  never  leave  her,  and  I  shan't 
There !     That's  how  the  matter  stands." 

Madelon  stopped  a  moment,  for  her  throat 
was  husky.  Before  any  one  had  time  to  speak, 
she  resumed, 

"  Mademoiselle,  yon  will  please  to  add  a  lit- 
tle word  to  your  letter  to  Monsieur — Mon- 
sieur— " 

"Crawford,"  said  Madame  Arnould,  hyster- 
ically, from  behind  her  pocket-handkerchief, 
supplying  the  name  Madelon  sought. 

**  Bah,  an  impossible  name !  Yon  will  please 
to  add  a  word  to  tell  him  that  an  old  servant 
desires  to  accompany  you  to  England.  You 
will  say  that  she  is  forty-five  years  of  age  next 
St.  John's  Day,  has  a  stout  pair  of  arms,  a  good 
courage,  and  is  not  frightened  of  work.  Yon 
will  tell  him  that  except  her  board  and  lodging 
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she  will  want  nothing,  haying  made  economies 
since  she  has  been  in  yoar  father's  servicci  and 
got  a  good  stock  of  clothes  and  linen  by  her. 
And  you  will  add  that  she  is  so  careful  in  her 
kitchen  that  she  undertakes  to  save  him  two 
hundred  francs  a  year  by  her  own  thrift. 
There,  write  that,  my  jewel,  and  let's  hear  no 
more  of  my  leaving  you." 

Whereupon,  Madelon  took  up  an  empty  dish 
and  hastened  out  of  the  room,  leaving  all  three 
of  her  auditors  in  tears. 

''I  will  write,"  said  Josephine,  looking  at 
her  mother  and  grandfather  with  glowing  cheeks. 
'*  I  will  write  this  very  night,  and  repeat  her  own 
words — brave,  faithful  soul !" 

And  the  letter  was  written. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

On  the  outskirts  of  North  Humberton,  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  great  smoke-cloud  that 
overhung  that  busy  seat  of  industry,  stood  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Crawford,  known  pop- 
ularly in  the  locality  by  the  name  of  Ruin  Hall. 
A  gloomy  title,  suggestive  of  crumbling  walls, 
a  cold  hearth-stone,  and  a  bankrupt  master: 
but  a  clear  misnomer  in  the  present  case.  Ruin 
Hall  was  a  substantial  mansion,  combining  all 
the  latest  improvements  in  domestic  architect- 
ure. There  were  mechanical  lifts  to  convey  the 
dinner  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining-room,  a 
heating  apparatus  that  deprived  winter  of  its  ter- 
rors, scientific  ventilation,  with  speaking-tubes, 
and  hot  and  cold  water  on  every  floor.  But  the 
ill-sounding  name  was  hard  to  get  rid  of,  as 
Mrs.  Samuel  Crawford  found,  for  people  would 
remember  that  its  original  possessor  ruined  him- 
self by  building  it,  and  then  went  out  of  his 
mind,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  back-kitchen 
for  several  weeks,  where  he  was  found  dead  by 
the  tax-gatherer. 

Mr.  Crawford  had  lately  (at  his  wife's  insti- 
gation) changed  the  name  of  his  residence  to 
the  more  euphonious  one  of  Holly  Hall,  and 
Mrs,  Crawford's  note-paper  was  stamped  with 
that  address.  But  as  Mr.  C.  sensibly  observed, 
"Call  it  Holly  or  call  it  Ruin,  you  couldn't 
make  it  any  other  than  a  lucky  purchase,  and  a 
right  good  house  that  suited  him  to  a  T." 

Driving  home  from  North  Humberton  in  his 
dog-cart  this  evening,  Mr.  Crawford  felt  a  pleas- 
ant sense  of  satisfaction  as  ho  turned  into  his 
lodge  gates  and  beheld  his  handsome  house, 
with  its  conservatories  and  pineries,  shining 
through  the  yellow  autumn  leaves.  The  worthy 
'^on-founder  alighted  from  his  dog-cart  with 


that  good-humored  expression  of  face  which  the 
contemplation  of  one's  own  property  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce ;  but  Mr.  Crawford's  face  un- 
derwent a  change  as  soon  as  he  had  got  within- 
doors. 

He  had  gone  in  by  a  side  entrance  near  the 
footman's  pantry,  and  the  first  thing  that  met 
his  eye  was  an  epergne  filled  with  frait  and 
flowers,  standing  amidst  an  array  of  glass  and 
china.  Why  should  the  sight  of  an  epei^e, 
and  so  elegant  a  one,  cause  a  cloud  to  overshad- 
ow a  man's  face  ? 

Alas !  it  recalled  a  dinner-party  for  that  even- 
ing which  Mr.  Crawfoi'd  had  quite  forgotten  un- 
til that  moment.  He  had  been  anticipating  a 
snug  dinner  with  his  own  family,  with  an  easy 
chair  and  slippers  afterwards,  and  a  magazine 
or  a  newspaper  to  doze  over.  But  instead  of 
that,  the  sight  of  that  detestable  piece  of  electro- 
plate recalled  to  him  that  there  was  nothing  for 
him  to-night  but  a  dress-coat,  tight  boots,  with 
six  courses,  wearisome  talk,  and  yawns  forbidden. 
What  made  it  more  annoying,  Mr.  Crawford 
particularly  wanted  to  discuss  with  his  wife  and 
daughters  this  evening  a  certain  family  matter 
he  had  in  his  mind.  He  entered  his  dressing- 
room  in  as  nearly  a  bad  humor  as  a  man  of  such 
excellent  temper  and  self-control  ever  approach- 
ed. 

"Is  that  you,  my  dear?"  said  a  voice  from 
the  adjoining  room,  where  Mrs.  Crawford  was 
putting  the  last  touches  to  her  toilet.  "  You 
have  barely  ten  minutes  to  dress." 

**Five  will  be  enough  for  me,"  replied  Mr. 
Crawford,  somewhat  curtly. 

Mrs.  Crawford  remarked  the  cnrtncss,  and, 
not  to  be  daunted  by  it,  said, 

"Fm  afraid  you  forgot  to  call  at  the  fish- 
monger's :  they  never  sent  the  salmon.  If 
cook  hadn't  had  the  soles  to  fall  back  upon,  I 
don't  know  what  we  should  have  done." 

**  Dined  off  the  dozen  other  dishes,  I  suppose," 
was  the  unamiable  reply. 

"And  no  one  would  have  been  more  vexed 
than  yourself  to  see  your  table  look  ridiculous," 
returned  the  wife,  which  was  true,  for  Mr.  Craw- 
ford was  hospitable  to  excess. 

At  this  point,  Mrs.  Crawford  opened  the  door 
and  appeared  before  her  husband  in  all  the 
splendor  of  a  black  velvet  dress  and  a  lace  cap 
with  marabout  feathers.  A  not  unbecoming 
costume,  and  producing  by  no  menns  an  ill  ef- 
fect, for  Mrs.  Crawford  was  what  is  called  ''  a  gen- 
teel-looking "  woman,  and,  but  for  a  too  peiTad- 
ing  lightness  of  tone  in  complexion  and  hair, 
and  a  deficiency  of  eyebrows,  would  have  looked 
very  well  yet  by  candlelight. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  take  Mrs.  Vincent  in 
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to  dinner,  my  dear,  and  ask  Mr.  Hallows  to  take 
me,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house. 

"  Very  well,*'  replied  the  husband,  drawing 
off  his  boots.  "  Stay  a  minute,  I  have  got  a 
letter  from  Fontainebieau  to-day.  Perhaps  yon 
would  like  to  see  it.*' 

A  slight  shade  passed  over  Mrs.  Crawford*s 
fair  brows. 

"  I  hope  the  matter  is  settled  at  last,  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,'*  she  remarked. 
"It  won't  be  your  fault  if  it  isn'.t.** 

'*I  think  it  is  settled  quite  satisfactorily,  my- 
self; but  yon  will  see  what  they  say,"  and  Mr. 
Crawford  handed  a  letter  to  his  wife. 
'  Now  Mr.  Crawford  had  receiyed  two  letters 
from  I'ontaineblean  to-day,  and  it  was  a  little 
malicious  of  him  to  give  to  his  wife  the  one  writ- 
ten by  Madame  Amould,  which  was  in  French, 
instead  of  her  daughter's,  which  was  in  excellent 
English ;  but,  then,  the  good  man  was  rather 
put  out,  and  besides,  Mrs.  Crawford  always 
claimed  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
llVench  language,  though  her  husband  strongly 
suspected  she  would  find  the  real  article  rather 
different  to  the  Manchester  French  Mrs.  C.  had 
been  taught  in  her  youth. 

Letter  in  hand,  Mrs.  Crawford  descended  to 
her  drawing-room,  and  after  a  glance  at  the 
maraboat  feathers  in  one  of  the  mirrors,  seated 
herself  on  the  couch,  and  taking  up  h^r  eye-glass, 
set  heiself  to  the  perusal  of  the  letter.  It  was 
all  plain  sailing  as  far  as  the  address  and  the 
first  words  went ;  but  from  that  point  the  writer's 
style  seemed  to  Mrs.  Crawford  not  quite  so  clear 
as  it  might  hare  been.  Tho  French  tongue,  as 
spoken  at  Fontainebieau,  had  evidently  not  the 
smoothness  and  perspicuity  that  it  used  to  have 
at  Manchester.  To  say  that  Mrs.  Crawford  un- 
derstood one-third  of  Madame  Arnonld's  letter 
would  be  a  liberal  allowance,  yet  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  when  she  had  got  to  the  end,  Mrs. 
Crawford  folded  it  up  with  a  pleasant  conviction 
that  she  had  read  it  and  understood  its  meaning 
— quite  as  well,  that  is,  as  one  can  bef  expected 
to  nndezatand  the  meaning  of  foreigners.  She 
eat  tapping  her  fingers  meditatively  with  the 
letter,  thinking,  not  of  its  contents,  but  of  tho 
excellent  wear  she  had  found  in  that  velvet 
•Iress,  which  really  looked  fresh  as  ever,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  those  unreasonably  early 
arrivers  the  Hewletts  entered — ^positively  before 
Mr.  Crawford  or  the  girls  were  down ! 

An  interval  of  small  talk,  and  then  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  house  descended.  Camilla  Crawford, 
in  amber  silk,  sailed  in  with  graceful  air,  and 
gave  her  gloved  hand  to  tho  Hewletts  with  a 
charming  smile.  Alice,  her  half-sister,  entered 
leas  gracefully,  but  kissed  old  Mrs.  Hewlett  on 
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the  cheek,  and  sat  down  by  her  side  to  talk  to 
her  about  her  neuralgia  and  her  schools,  for 
Mrs.  Hewlett  was  the  wife  of  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish. 

**  Camilla,  my  love,"  whispered  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford  to  the  elder  daughter,  on  the  first  opportu- 
nity, "why  did  you  let  Alice  put  on  that 
crumpled  m uslior  ?  The  poor  child  looks  a  per- 
fect fright." 

^^Majbi,  Alice  is  her  own  mistress  in  such 
matters,  mamma,"  said  Camilla,  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  wliich  she  intended  to  be 
French.  "I  did  not  see  her  till  she  was 
dressed." 

'*  Ah,  if  she  had  but  a  particle  of  your  taste, 
my  dear !"  sighed  the  stepmother.  '*  You  look 
regal  in  your  amber  and  lace,  Camilla,  you  do, 
indeed.** 

**Merci,  maman^  vn  jcli  compliment ^  but  I 
think  you  have  told  me  before  I  look  Well  in 
amber." 

*' What  is  that  about  compliments?"  asked 
old  Mr.  Hewlett,  who  was  very  deaf  and  conse- 
quently a  great  talker.  "They  say  the  art  of 
paying  them  died  away  with  Lord  Chesterfield." 

"  I  was  telling  Camilla  that  she  is  the  finvor- 
ite  with  our  gardener,  who  always  gives  her  the 
best  bouquets,  and  she  says  it  is  a  pretty  com- 
pliment," said  Mrs.  Crawford,  with  frightful 
aplomb,  "  Are  not  those  late  roses  superb,  Mr. 
Hewlett?" 

Mrs.  Crawford  had  not  the  least  idea  that 
she  just  told  a  downright  lie,  be  it  said. 

"  Is  Mathew  coming,  papa?'*  asked  Camilla 
aside,  of  her  father,  when  that  gentleman  en- 
tered the  room ;  for  the  elder  Miss  Crawford 
sat  away  from  the  group  near  the  fire,  not  car- 
ing to  waste  her  conversational  powers  on  the 
Hewletts. 

"  I  suppose  so.  Is  he,  my  dear  ?*'  asked  Mr. 
Crawford,  turning  tcr  his  wife. 

"  Of  course  he  is,*'  said  Mrs.  Crawford ;  add- 
ing in  a  lower  tone,  '*  you  know  the  Vincents 
are  coming." 

Mr.  Crawford  looked  for  a  moment  as  though 
he  did  not  quite  see  the  connection  of  ideas,  but 
gave  a  short  "  Ah,  yes  I"  afterwards,  with  a 
queer  little  smile. 

"Mathew"  was  Mr.  Crawford*s  nephew; 
the  second  partner  in  tho  firm  of  Crawford 
Brothers,  the  well  known  Engineers  and  Ma- 
ehine-makers  of  North  Humberton,  whose  big 
furnaces  furnished  a  lax^^e  quota  daily  to  the 
smoke-cloud  that  overhung  the  town.  Mr. 
Mathew  Crawford  was  thirty  years  of  age  and 
unmarried.  His  parents  died  when  he.was  a 
boy,  and  he  had  been  brought  up  in  his  uncle's 
home.     For.  the  last  two  years  he  had  been 
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Hnng  in  apartments  in.Nortli  Homberton,  in  or- 
der to  be  nearer  the  foundiy  and  his  workpeople, 
he  said,  bat  in  order  also  to  escape  the  peculiar 
form  of  petticoat  gOTemment  which  existed  in 
his  ancle's  house,  it  was  believed. 

And  now  other  visitors  were  announced,  and 
amongst  them  the  Vincents — the  chief  guests 
of  the  evening,  for  whom  indeed  the  dinner  party 
had  been  specially  provided,  though  Mr.  Craw- 
ford in  his  aggravating  indifferent  way  seemed 
quite  to  have  foi^tten  it. 

The  Vincents  were  two.  A  mamma  in  wid- 
ow's weeds,  and  a  daughter  in  that  transitionary 
stage  of  grief  which  admits  of  soft-gray  and 
dove-color  tints.  Miss  Vincent  looked  a  veiy 
healthy  and  a  handsome  young  lady ;  she  had 
dark  hair,  rosy  cheeks,  fine  eyes,  and  was  tall 
and  well  made.  'Miss  Vincent  had  just  come 
of  age,  and  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Peter  Vincent,  Esquire,  a  proprietor  of  large 
mines,  who  had  left  Mr.  Crawford  one  of  the 
executors  under  a  will  which  bequeathed  a  very 
fine  fortune  to  his  daughter  and  a  very  hand- 
some annuity  to  his  wife.  This  was  the  first 
appearance  in  society  of  Mrs.  Vincent  and 
her  daughter  since  they  had  ^one  into  mourn- 
ing. 

And  now  Miss  Camilla  Crawford  showed 
that  she  had  not  reserved  herself  up  to  this 
point  without  due  forethought  and  discrimina- 
tion. She  floated  across  the  room  in  her  amber 
robes,  and  embracing  Miss  Vincent  affectionate- 
ly, assured  her  she  was  "charmed  to  see  her 
dear  Lilian  out  once  more." 

''Quite  as  glad  to  come,  I  can  tell  you," 
said  Miss  Vincent,  in  a  full,  decided  voice. 
'*  How  well  you  are  looking,  Cammy.'* 

Kow  that  was  certainly  a  disagreeable  point 
about  the  heiress,  her  queer  persistence  in 
calling  people  by  those  stupid  school  nicknames. 
It  was  all  very  well,  Camilla  felt,  to  call  one  an- 
other "Cammy*  and  "Lilly"  at  Mrs.Flim- 
mington*s,  but  out  in  society  it  was  quite  an- 
other thing.  But  Camilla,  of  course,  knew  bet- 
ter than  to  show  any  annoyance. 

"  I  can  return  the  compliment,  dear, "she  re- 
plied with  a  sweet  smile.  "  Vous  etea  mise  a 
ravir/* 

The  two  young  ladies  sat  down  to  talk, 
whilst  Mrs.  Crawford  took  chaige  of  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent— a  stout  lady,  all  crape  and  widow^s  cap, 
who  seemed  to  make  it  a  point  of  duty  on  this 
her  first  appearance  in  society,  not  to  speak  in 
a  voice  above  a  whisper,  and  to  draw  her  breath 
with  difficulty  when  she  did  speak. 

Every  body  had  now  come  but  Mr.  Mathew 
Crawford,  and  the  hostess  was  looking  im- 
patiently at  the  clock   on  the  mantel-piece, 


when  a  servant  entered  and  delivered  a  note 
to  Miss  Alice,  who  opened  it  and  read, 

"Dear  Ally, — I  had  quite  forgotten  that 
to-night  is  the  quarterly  meeting  of  our  Work- 
men's Provident  Association,  of  which,  as  you 
know,  I  am  secretary.  Will  you  make  my 
peace  with  my  aunt  ?  It  is  annoying  to  have 
a  vacant  seat  at  table,  but  what  can  I  do  ? 
"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Mathew  Crawford.'* 

Alice  felt  very  uneasy  at  having  to  act  as 
l]er  cousin's  apologist.  She  knew  how  vexed 
Mrs.  Crawford  would  be,  for  Alice  was  a  shrewd 
little  person,  and  strongly  suspected  that  the 
dinner-party  to  the  Vincents  had  been  devised 
with  the  intention  of  bringing  together  her  cousin 
Mathew  and  the  heiress ;  and  Miss  Alice  was 
right,  as  her  mamma's  first  words  proved. 

"  And  who,  pray,  is  to  take  Miss  Vincent 
in  to  dinner  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Crawford,  in  an  angry 
aside.  "It  is  just  like  Mathew ;  he  has  no 
consideration  in  these  matters." 

Mrs.  Crawford  was  so  put  out  that  she  turn- 
ed away  from  her  daughter  without  listening  to 
a  word  she  had  to  say  about  the  Provident  As- 
sociation. 

Of  course  it  was  very  provoking  to  a  hostess 
who  piqued  herself  on  her  successful  dinner-par- 
ties, the  more  so  that  the  present  one  had  been 
entirely  devised  in  the  interest  of  the  ungrateful 
young  man  who  absented  himself  thus  awk- 
wardly. The  honor  reserved  for  him  fell  to  the 
lot  of  a  chattering  young  lawyer,  whom  Miss 
Vincent  snubbed  unmercifully,  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  heiress  herself  was  vexed  at  the  non- 
appearance of  Mr.  Mathew  Crawford.  She 
"would  rather  quarrel  with  him,"  she  said, 
"  than  agree  with  a  goose  who  was  trying  to 
do  the  agreeable.'* 

Under  these  adverse  circumstances,  Mrs. 
Cra^vford's  dinner-party  proved  a  slow  and 
tedious  affair.  The  heiress  was  seized  with 
an  attack  of  yawns  as  soon  as  the  ladies  re- 
tired to  the  drawing-room,  from  which  even 
her  friend  "Cammy"  could  not  rouse  her; 
while  Mr.  Crawford  was  so  outrageously  for- 
getful of  his  duties,  and  so  worn  out  with  the 
day's  business  in  North  Humberton,  that  ho 
.positively  fell  asleep  in  a  comer  ten  minutes 
after  he  entered  the  drawing-room. 

"And  every  thing  might  have  passed  off  so 
well,  if  Mathew  had  only  had  the  civility  to 
keep  his  engagement,"  said  Mrs.  Crawford, 
acrimoniously,  when  her  guests  had  gone,  and 
she  sat  reviewing  the  evening,  with  her  velvet 
robe  tucked  up  to  warm  her  feet  (small  feet. 
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of  which  Mrs.  Crawford  was  yalp)  on  the  fen- 
der-stool. ''I  hope,  Mr.  Crawford,  you  will 
tell  him  to-morrow  how  thoroughly  he  spoiled 
the  erening." 

"  I  am  a&aid  it  might  make  him  conceited, 
roj  dear,"  said  Mr.  Crawford,  with  a  humorons 
twinkle  of  his  gray  eyes ;  and  then,  with  an  air 
of  wakefulness  that  was  nothing  less  than  an 
insult  to  the  departed  guests,  he  asked, 

'*  Well,  and  what  did  you  think  of  my  sister- 
in-law's  letter  ?'* 

Mrs.  Crawford  had  forgotten  all  about  it ; 
hut  she  replied  vaguely, 

"  Madame  Amould  writes  very  prettily,  i 
think.  What  a  charm  there  is  in  the  French 
style,  isn't  there  ?" 

'*  Ob,  have  yon  heard  again  from  Fontaine- 
blean,  papa?     Do  tell  us  what  they  say?" 

As  she  spoke  Alice  seated  herself  on  the  foot- 
stool at  her  father's  feet,  and  began  eagerly  to 
read  Josephine's  letter. 

"They  are  coming,  then,  are  they?"  asked 
Camilla,  who  sat  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
photographic  album  at  a  side-table. 

"Tes,  as  soon  as  their  arrangements  yonder 
will  let  them,"  said  her  father. 

**A11  of  them?"  asked  Camilla. 

"  Of  course.  Ton  didn't  expect  they  would 
leave  your  grandfather,  Monsieur  Bertin,  be- 
hind?" 

'*How  strange  it  sounds!" 

"  What  ?'' 

"  Grandfather  I  A  person  I  have  never  seen. 
I  can't  realize  that  relationship.  I  can't  form 
any  idea  of  Monsieur  Bertin." 

m 

« There  is  no  occasion  for  yon  to  do  so,  as 
Tou  will  see  him  in  a  few  days,"  said  Mr.  Craw- 
ford.  He  did  not  quite  like  the  way  in  which 
his  daughter  spoke. 

'*  Poor  Josephine !  How  much  she  will  feel 
leaving  her  country,"  said  Alice,  as  she  handed 
the  letter  to  her  sister,  and  she  sat  looking 
thoughtfully  at  the  fire. 

''Tes,  it  must  be  a  great  trial  for  them," 
said  Mrs.  Crawford,  when  she  also  had  read 
Josephine's  letter,  and  hod  arrived  at  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  matters.  *' France  is  such  a 
fine  countiy,  and  the  language  so  elegant,  to 
say  nothing  of  manners.  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
all  seem  dreadfully  backward  in  that  respect, 
with  our  English  bluntness." 

"I  don't  see  that  at  all,  mamma,"  said 
Alice.  "Good  manners  are  the  same  all 
over  the  world,  the  result  of  good  feeling,  I 
suppose;  and  we  English  are  not  wanting  in 
that,  I  hope?" 

"We  must  mind  our  /?'<  and  g's,  at  all 
events,"  said   Mrs.    Crawford;      "I    picture 


Camilla's  cousin  as  a  model  of  grace  and  Paris- 
ian elegance.  Is  she  older  than  you,  Ca- 
miUa?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply. 
Camilla  was  turning  over  the  album  again. 
Age  was  a  subject  on  which  she  was  growing 
reticent. 

"Oh  no!  she  must  be  younger.  She  can 
not  be  more  than  two  or  three  and  twenty," 
said  Alice.     "  Is  not  that  her  age,  papa  ?" 

"  About  that,  I  beKeve,"  said  Mr.  Crawford ; 
and,  turning  to  his  elder  daughter,  he  contin- 
ued, **  your  mother  died  two  years  before  Ma- 
dame Amould  was  married.  Tour  consin  Jo- 
sephine is,  I  think,  about  four  years  younger 
than  yourself." 

''And  what  arrangements  have  you  made 
for  them,  papa?  Have  you  taken  rooms,  as 
you  talked  of  doing  ?"  asked  Camilla,  rousing 
herself  to  at  least  an  air  of  interest  in  these  de- 
tails concerning  her  relatives. 

'*  Yes,  I  have  secured  the  upper  part  of  Mrs. 
Boss's  house,  with  the  use  of  a  kitchen.  They 
are  going  to  bring  their  own  servant  with 
them." 

"Indeed!  Won't  that  be  highly  inconve- 
nient? I  know  foreign  servants  never  agree 
with  oars,"  said  Mrs.  Crawford. 

'*  It  is  their  wish  to  bring  her,  and  I  don't 
like  to  thwart  them," said  Mr.  Crawford,  "as 
she  is  an  old  servant  Probably  she  won't  set- 
tle, but  that's  not  our  affair." 

"  Who  is  Mrs.  Boss,  papa?  I  seem  to  know 
the  name,"  said  Alice. 

"  She  is  the  wife  of  a  retired  seaman  who  has 
made  a  little  money  by  coals,  and  goes  by  the 
name  of  Captain  Boss ;  and  a  very  clean  wom- 
an and  good  housewife  is  Mrs.  Boss." 

Mrs.  Crawford  would  have  liked  to  ask  her 
husband  what  rent  he  had  undertaken  to  pay, 
and  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  sort  of  house- 
keeping she  thought  would  be  becoming  for 
people  situated  as  the  Amoulds  were ;  but  there 
were  often  occasions  in  life  when  Mrs.  Crawford 
did  not  say  the  thing  she  wished,  but  something 
quite  different  indeed.  And  so.  now,  after  a 
little  farther  conversation,  carried  on  between 
her  husband  and  Alice,  for  Camilla  had  relapsed 
again  into  silence  and  the  contemplation  of  her 
photographs,  Mrs.  Crawford  put  in,  quite  cheer- 
fully, 

"Well,  I  am  really  very  glad  it  is  all  so 
pleasantly  settled.  I  am  sure  they  ought  to  be 
very  grateful  to  you,  my  dear,  and  I  hav^  no 
doubt  they  will  be,  and  will  do  all  they  can  to 
repay  you.  And  as  for  the  girls,  it  will  be  an 
advantage  in  every  way  to  them,  especially  to 
you,  Alice,  who  speak  French  shockingly.   And 
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I  can  quite  understand  poor  Camilla's  feelings, 
for  really  it  is  a  Tery  unnsual  and  painful  posi- 
tion to  be  placed  in,  to  have  to  receive  a  whole 
family  of  relatives  whom  yon  have  never  seen. 
Bnt  you  know,  dear,  that  feeling  will  wear  off,** 
continued  Mrs.  Crawford,  turning  to  her  step- 
daughter, who  looked  any  thing  but  grateful  for 
this  sympathy.  "And  I  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  all  be  the  best  friends  imaginable  in  a 
very  short  time.** 

With  which 'amiable  little  speech,  uttered 
quite  gayly,  as  though  every  body  else's  spirits 
were  much  damped  by  the  prospect  before  them, 
and  she  was  doing  her  best  to  cheer  them,  Mrs. 
Crawford  rang  for  the  bedroom  candles,  and  the 
family  retired  to  their  rooms. 

"What  a  trial  it  will  be  for  them  all!**  pon- 
dered Alic£  "I  wish  I  could  speak  French 
better.  I  will  set  to  work  again  with  my  con* 
versation-book  to-morrow." 

*^  I  suppose  I  ought  to  write  to  them,**  reflect- 
ed Camilla,  before  the  glass  in  her  dressing-room. 
"  It  will  look  strange,  perhaps,  if  I  don't.  I 
wonder  whether  I  could  ask  them  to  bring  over 
one  of  the  new  head-dresses  Lilian  Vincent 
was  talking  of  to-night.*' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TuiOTiNG  out  of  the  main  streets  of  North 
Humberton,  and  following  the  sinuous  course 
of  any  of  the  lanes  that  studded  the  poor  and 
crowded  district,  known  by  the  name  of  Monk- 
fields,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Jnde,  you  were  pretty 
sure  to  come  upon  a  large  block  of  smoke-black- 
ened buildings,  whence  there  issued  an  inces- 
sant hammering  and  clanking  of  metal,  accom- 
panied with  the  strident  creak  of  cranes,  and  the 
roaring  of  furnace  fires.  This  building,  which 
only  differed  from  several  other  similar  build- 
ings in  North  Humberton  in  being  bigger,  black- 
er, and  noisier,  was  known  in  the  locality  as 
"Crawfords*  Works,**  and  Crawfords'  work- 
men (some  six  hundred  in  nuniber)  dwelt  in 
the  narrow  lanes  and  alleys  that  lay  withiii  the 
shadow  of  the  tallest  chimney  shaft. 

Not  a  cheerful  nor  a  sightly  place  was  Messrs. 
Crawfords*  yard,  with  its  disabled  engines,  and 
worn-out  boilers,  and  piles  of  rusty  iron,  and 
heaps  of  cinders  and  refuse.  It  was  a  region 
of  harsh  sounds,  and  black,  smoke-begrimed 
faces,  where  the  skies  above  rained  soot,  and 
the  earth  produced  nothing  but  rust.  There 
had  been  moments  when  Mathew  Crawford,  the 
junior  partner  in  the  firm,  had  felt  a  profound 
disgust  for  its  gloomy  precincts.     Bnt  that  was 


in  the  earlier  4)art  of  his  career,  ere  he  had  dis- 
covered the  higher  side  of  the  life  of  a  man  of 
business,  and  the  important  duties  and  interests 
that  attached  to  his  position. 

To-night,  as  he  closes  his  ofiice  books,  Mr. 
Mathew  Crawford  is  congratulating  himself  that 
business  affords  him  such  an  excellent  excuse 
for  the  refusal  of  invitations  that  he  does  not  caro 
to  accept.  How  weaned  he  would  have  been, 
for  instance,  had  he  been  obliged  to  dance  attend- 
ance on  the-  young  ladies  assembled  at  Mrs. 
Vincent's  *  *  garden-party  *'  this  afternoon.  Bet- 
ter tied  to  his  desk  than  trifling  with  bows  and 
arrows,  or  talking  nonsense  over  croquet,  with 
simpering  misses  in  white  muslins. 

Not  that  Miss  Vincent  was  a  "simpering 
miss,  '*  reflected  Mr.  Crawford.  *  *  Her  blunt,  not 
to  say  loud,  manners  were,  after  all,  preferable  to 
the  affectations  of  nine  girls  out  of  ten.  The  heir- 
ess was  a  sensible  and  handsome  young  woman, 
and,  even  without  her  fortune,  was  the  sort  of 
girl** — :*'to  make  a  man  a  good  wife,**  was 
Mathew  Crawford  about  to  add?  He  stopped 
his  meditations,  and  closing  his  ledger  suddenly, 
got  up  and  walked  about  the  room. 

"Suppose,  after  all,  there  was  reason  in  what 
his  uncle  had  been  observing  to  him  that  verjr  af- 
ternoon. Suppose  it  was  really  time  he  began  to 
think  about  marrying.  He  was  thirty  last  birth- 
day, and,  as  far  as  worldly  prospects  went,  in  a 
position  to  take  a  wife,  if  ever  a  man  was.  But 
for  the  manceuvring,  match-making  tendencies 
of  his,  aunt,  he  might  have  been  married  ere 
this.  Perhaps  he  was  over-diffiCult  to  please, 
as  they  said — held  some  exaggerated  ideal  of 
the  sex,  incapable  of  realization.  However  that 
might  be,  he  had  of  late  begun  to  think  he  nev- 
er should  know  any  other  love  for  woman  than 
that  quite  brotherly  sentiment  he  entertained 
for  his  cousin  Alice.  Taking  young  women  as 
he  had  found  them  (always  excepting  his  old 
favorite,  Alice),  he  thought  Miss  Vincent  pos- 
sessed as  many  sterling  qualities,  and  as  few 
faults,  as  most  of  her  sex.  Perhaps  if  the  ad- 
vantages of  fortune  had  not  been  so  obvious, 
and  the  wishes  of  his  friends  so  plainly  declared, 
he  might  have — ** 

Again  his  meditations  were  cut  short — this 
time  by  the  entrance  of  a  foreman  with  a  bunch 
of  keys,  which  ho  deposited  on  his  master's  desk. 

"  Is  it  so  late,  Russell  ?**  said  Mr.  Crawford, 
pausing  in  his  walk. 

"Beirs  rung  ten  minutes  ago,  sir.  Hands 
are  all  out.** 

The  speaker  was  a  good-looking  man,  in  a  lin- 
en jacket  and  corduroys,  stained  with  oil  and 
coal-dust.  He  did  not  retire  again,  bnt  -stood 
hesitatingly,  as  though  he  had  something  to  say. 
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'<  Well,  sir.  Pre  done  it  at  last/'  he  remarked, 
with  an  embamtssed  langh.  *  *  Got  myself  prom- 
ised, ur." 

*' Promised?*'  repeated  the  other.  '*How 
promised?" 

**  To  be  married.  Hannah  Crofton  it  is,  sir 
— needlewoman,  St.  Swithin's  Lane.  The  hu 
dies  up  at  the  Hall  knows  her,  I  reckon.'* 

"  Well,  I  believe  yon  have  chosen  a  good  girl, 
Bossell.     I  wish  yon  joy." 

Mr.  Crawford  held  oat  his  hand  to  the  man. 
Tbey  stood  on  a  somewhat  different  footing  to 
masters  and  workmen  in  general.  Mathew 
Crawford  had  saved  James  Bassell's  life  on  a 
skadng  expedition,  when  they  were  boys — a  cir- 
camstanoe  which  the  latter  certainly  was  not  in- 
clined to  forget. 

''  Yon're  right,  sir,**  said  he,  his  face  bright- 
ening under  the  coal-dost  and  dirt  that  covered 
it;  *'  she  is  a  good  lass,  and  she'll  make  a  good 
wife,  I  gness..  I  hope  yoall  meet  with  the  like 
of  her  yourself,  one  day.  It's  time  you  was 
a-thinking  of  it  yourself,  Mr;  Mathew,"  and,  with 
a  laugh,  the  man  bade  his  employer  good-night 
and  vanished. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  Mr.  Crawford's 
thoughts  should  flow  back  into  their  old  channel 
as  bepursued  his  way  home  to  his  lodgings  in  Tyne 
StieeL  Sitting  over  his  bachelor  tea  and  re- 
calling Russell's  words,  he  could  not  but  pictqre 
the  pleasant  fireside  that  would  await  the  man's 
return  home  from  work  a  few  weeks  hence. 

'*  Undoubtedly  it  was  the  right  and  natural 
state  of  things  "  (thus  ran  his  thoughts), — ' '  that 
hearth  graced  by  a  woman's  presence — that  life 
of  common  joys  and  sorrows.  But  had  he  yet 
met  the  woman  he  should  care  to  place  by  his 
own  fireside  ? — the  life-companion  with  whom  he 
could  journey  on  through  rough  and  Smooth  till 
the  last  goal  was  reached  ?" 

An  hour  later,  Mr.  Crawford  was  on  his  way  to 
ScarMlene — ^as  the  residence  of  the  Vincents  was 
styled — for  though  he  had  escaped  the  croquet, 
he  could  not  absent  himself  from  the  *  kittle  mu- 
sic "  that  was  to  follow. 

Scarsdene  was  a  handsome  mansion  that 
crowned  one  of  the  hills  overlooking  North  Hum- 
berton.  With  its  ample  gardens  and  several 
acres  of  park  attached,  it  was  an  imposing^ look- 
ing place.  Its  late  master  had  once  entertained 
royalty  there  (to  luncheon)  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  the  North  Humberton  new  docks ; 
and  there  was  an  impression  in  the  locality  that 
Scarsdene  had  borne  comparison  with  Bucking- 
ham Palace  in  the  royal  mind,  and  had  not  suf- 
fered in  consequence. 

Lights  were  streaming  from  all  the  lower  win- 
dows as  Mr.  Crawford  approached,  and  visitors 


were  sauntering  about  amongst  the  flowering 
plants  that  lined  the  colonnade  in  front.  A  fine 
roulade  that  reached  Mr.  Crawford's  ear  as  he 
drew  near  proved  that  the  *$  the  little  music  "  had 
begun.  Camilla  was  executing  her  latest  op- 
eratic novelty.  He  drew  back  behind  one  Qf 
the  pillars  of  the  colonnade  to  await  the  finale, ' 
ere  he  consigned  himself  to, the  footmen  stand- 
ing in  the  hall. 

**  How  d'ye  do?"  cried  a  clear,  round  voice, 
close  at  hand.  *'  Thought  yoU  were  going  to 
desert  us  altogether, '*  and  Miss  Lilian  Vincent 
stepped  out  from  the  nearest  window  and  held 
out  her  hand. 

Mr.  Crawford  murmured  some  excuses  about 
his  '*  unavoidable  absence." 

*'  Oh,  of  course — ^business  engagements.  The 
old  story  I  Why  can't  men  be  fraffk,  and  own 
they  prefer  reading  their  newspaper  in  their  of- 
fices to  dawdling  about  after  ladies  on  damp 
grass  ?  If  there's  one  thing  I  hate,  it  is  your 
polite  falsehoods." 

*'But  a  man  can't  own  to  reading  newspapers 
when  he's  been  hard  at  work  all  day.  It  is  too 
bad  to  attack  one's  character  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness as  well  as  one's  gallantry." 

'*  Well,  I'll  admit  you  may  have  written  a 
few  letters  yonder — made  out  a  few  invoices  or 
whatever  you  call  them.  But  gallantry,  indeed ! 
Don't  try  to  set  up  a  character  for  gallantry  thus 
late  in  the  day.  I  shouldn't  enjoy  quarrelling 
with  you  half  so  well,  Mr.  Crawford,  if  yon  were 
not  the  most  uncivil  and  unflattering  man  in 
my  acquaintance.     Won't  you  come  in  ?" 

The  song  being  ended,  they  entered  through 
the  drawing-room  window,  and  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  guests. 

"  Can  yon  see  the  difference  between  this  and 
<  an  evening  party  ?'  "  said  Miss  Vincent  in  a 
low  tone,  looking  round  the  well-filled  room. 
'*  Polite  falsehoods  again.  We  are  supposed 
not  to  be  equal  for  large  as^mblies  on  this  ac- 
count," pointing  to  her  half-mourning  dress, 
"  but  we  can  manage  to  entertain  forty  or  fifty 
people,  if  we  call  it  a  *  little  music,'  and  be- 
gin with  croquet.  By  Christmas  I  suppose  we 
shall  be  able  to.  give  a  ball  without  offense,  if 
we  go  through  the  intermediate  stages  correct- 
ly. Thank  you,  Camilla,  you  sang  it  charm- 
ingly." 

The  elder  Miss  Crawford  passed  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  stopped  to  speak  to  her  cousin. 

"  I  wonder  you  dare  to  show  yourself,  Math- 
ew," said  she.  '^  But  I  know  that  if  any  thing 
could  draw  you  away  from  those  horrid  works, 
it  would  be  an  invitation  to  Scarsdene." 

This  was  said  with  an  arch  glance  at  Miss 
Vincent.    But  Mathew  Crawford  was  the  lost 
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man  to  bandy  compliments  or  make  pretty 
speeches. 

'^I  don't  think  I  should  hare  got  away  at 
all  bat  for  my  clerk  getting  his  books  made 
up  earlier  than  usual/'  he  replied,  with  strict 
veracity. 

Miss  Vincent  heard  the  speech  and  moved 
away  without  comment. 

**  At  all  events,  your  absence  would  have  been 
noticed  here,"  whispered  Camilla.  "  I  know 
some  one  who  has  been  out  half  a  dozen  times 
to  look  for  you." 

Mathew  Crawford  reddened,  and  said  with 
an  air  of  vexation, 

**  What  a  pity  it  is,  Camilla,  yon  let  your  im- 
agination run  away  with  you  as  ydu  do.  Where 
is  Mrs.  Vincent  ?" 

"  Yondei^  in  the  far  drawing-room,  with  the 
married  folks."  And  Mathew  Crawford  went 
off  to  pay  his  respects  to  her. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  came  across  Miss 
Vincent  again.  She  was  sitting  alone  with 
Alice  on  a  couch  near  the  open  windows  when 
next  he  encountered  her. 

^*  What  a  delightful  story  this  is,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, about  these  new  foreign  relatives  who  are 
coming  to  live  amongst  you.  From  Alice's  ac- 
count, they  must  be  charming  people !" 

"Frenchwomen  are  always  charming,  you 
know,  as  correspondents ;  and  Alice  only  knows 
them  through  their  letters,  as  yet,"  said  Math- 
ew. 

**  Mademoiselle  Amould  will  be  quite  as  nice 
as  her  letters,  I  feel  sure,"  said  Alice  warmly. 

'*She  will  be  a  very  graceful  person,  I  have 
no  doubt ;  but  she  will  not  be  quite  what  you 
picture  her,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Crawford. 

"Why  so?"  asked  Alice,  surprised  at  the 
speech  and  its  tone. 

"  Because,  with  amiable  enthusiasm,  you  im- 
agine her  to  be  something  very  like  perfection, 
and  a  Frenchwoman's  education  generally  pro- 
duces something  far  from  perfect.  Mademoi- 
selle Amould  will  have  been  brought  up  very 
differently  to  yovL  and  Camilla,  you  must  re- 
member." 

Alice  began  to  wonder  whether  her  mamma's 
training  was  really  the  perfection  of  wisdom, 
and  whether  the  boarding-school,  where  she  and 
her  sister  had  been  educated,  was  very  superior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  France  ? 

"At  all  events,  it  is  our  duty  not  to  pre- 
judge her,  Mathew,"  she  made  reply. 

**  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  that.  I  mere- 
ly want  to  warn  yon  against  letting  yourself  be 
carried  away  by  the  fascinations  of  Mademoi- 
selle Amould." 

"  Then  she  will  be  fiucinatihg,  you  allow," 


laughed  Miss  Vincent.  <*Mark  my  words, 
Alice,  if  he  is  not  the  first  to  succumb  to  the 
charmer.  These  cold,  reasonable  men  are  al- 
ways dreadfully  susceptible,  you  know." 

But  Mathew  Crawford  gravely  replied  that 
a  Frenchwoman's  fascinations  would  have  small 
charm  for  him.  "He  liked  simplicity  and 
frankness  better  than  the  finest  tact  and  most 
finished  grace.  Though  by  no  means  an  ad- 
mirer of  masculine  women,"  he  remarked,  "  he 
preferred  a  female  fox-hunter  to  a  woman  who 
could  only  handle  a  fan  or  «n  opera-glass,  and 
whose  talk  was  all  of  fashions." 

Was  the  phrase  "  female  fox-hunter  "  intend- 
ed as  an  allusion  to  Miss  Vincent's  tastes?  She 
was  accused  of  masculine  propensities,  and  was 
known  to  be  the  best  horsewoman  in  the  neigh- 
hood.  There  were  even  folks  who  said  that  she 
leaped  five-barred-gates,  practised  pistol-shooting 
in  private,  and  went  about  with  a  bull-dog  at 
her  heels.  But  then  there  were  other  folks  (her 
late  father's  miners,  for  instance),  who  were  loud 
in  her  praises,  and  extolled  her  generosity  and 
kindness  of  heart.  Of  some  of  these  qualities 
she  had  given  proof  that  day.  She  had  been 
engaged  with  an  architect  on  a  scheme  for  build- 
ing new  cottages  for  the  work-people  on  the  * 
property.  The  conversation  happened  soon  to 
tum  upon  this  subject,  and  Mathew  was  pleased 
with  the  warm  interest  Miss  Vincent  displayed 
in  the  condition  of  her  work-people,  and  her 
practical  way  of  looking  at  matters. 

"  She  has  more  intelligence  than  I  gave  her 
credit  for,"  he  reflected,  that  night,  on  his  way 
home  to  Tyne  Street;  "and  unless  I  am  mis- 
taken, she  has  a  good  heart  as  well  as  a  sound 
head." 

If  Mrs.  Crawford  could  have  heard  the  speech, 
she  would  almost  have  forgiven  her  nephew  for 
the  long  list  of  misdeeds  she  had  stored  up 
against  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  North  Humberton  Railway  Station  was 
never  at  any  period  a  cheerful  or  a  picturesque 
spot ;  but  it  certainly  looked  at  its  worst  on  a 
wet  night  in  autumn,  when  the  rain  had  been 
falling  all  day  in  the  streets  outside,  and  the 
long  shed-like  building  was  filled  with  damp, 
smoky  vapors.  On  such  a  night,  when  the  sus- 
pended traffic  of  the  day  had  left  its  traces  in  the 
muddy  footmarks  on  the  platform,  in  the  empty 
sandwich  papers  and  crumpled  newspapers  that 
strewed  the  waiting-rooms,  and  in  the  general 
accumulation  of  dirt  and  disorder  that  the  tide 
of  human  beings  which  had  flowed  through  the 
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building  since  morning  had  left  behind  them — 
00  such  A  night,  the  North  Hambcrton  railway- 
station  was  capable  of  inspiring  a  sense  of  pro- 
found depression.  At  snch  seasons  the  yoong 
man  at  the  bookstall  would  pack  np  his  papers 
and  magazines  half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual, 
and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  blandest  customer 
who  sought  a  penny  time-table  in  snch  weath- 
er. The  porters  would  wrangle  over  the  fire  in 
their  own  room,  where  one  of  them  kept  a  far- 
tire  finte,  on  which  he  practised  in  wet  iKreather ; 
and  the  clerk  in  the  booking-office  would  yawn 
until  he  threatened  to  dislocate  his  jaw.  About 
this  hour  half  the  gas-lights  of  the  establishment 
were  turned  oS,  for  there  was  only  *'  the  half-past 
eight  down  "  to  come  in ;  and  so  the  penrading 
gloominess  of  things  was  increased  by  the  mel- 
anchbly  twilight  that  reigned  around. 

The  ringing  of  the  bell  that  signalled  the 
<*  half-past  eight  down's"  approach  always  awoke 
atemporaxy  life  in  the  station.  For  a  few  min- 
utes there  was  a  hunyiog  to  and  fro  of  passen- 
gers, an  awakening  of  activity  amongst  the  por- 
ters, a  snspension  of  yawns  in  the  booking-office, 
and  a  rattling  of  cab-wheels  in  the  yard  outside. 
But  the  train  moved  on  again,  and  then  the 
gloom  returned  with  increased  intensity.  By  the 
time  the  last  cab  had  got  under  way,  the  plat- 
form was  generally  given  over  to  solitude  and 
two  feeble  lamps,  until  the  mail  arrived  at  two 
in  the  morning. 

Bat  to-night  the  tide  which  has  just  swept 
through  the  North  Humberton  station  has  left 
behind  it  a  group  of  travellers  who  do  not  clear 
off  with  the  rest.  The  travellers  in  question 
present  a  rather  stranded,  shipwrecked  appear- 
ance, from  the  way  in  which  they  are  huddling 
together,  and  the  uneasy  looks  they  are  casting 
anmnd  them.  They  have  attracted  consider- 
able attention  ever  since  they  stepped  out  of  the 
train,  from  the  fact  that  one  of  them  weara  a 
high  white  cap  and  gold  earrings,  but  has  no 
bonnet  on  her  head.  She  is  an  honest-faced 
woman,  who  looks  about  her  in  a  dauntless  way, 
as  though  she  were  not  to  be  put  out  of  counte- 
nance by  all  the  foreigners  nnder  the  sun  ;  for 
it  is  dear  that  every  body  about  her  is  a  for- 
eigner in  her  eyes.  A  consultation  of  some 
gravity  is  evidently  going  on  amongst  the  group. 
An  elderly  man  with  gray  hair  is  talking  very 
quickly,  and  a  lady  in  deep  mourning,  with  a 
fluttering  pocket-handkerchief,  seems  greatly 
agitated,  and  verging  on  hysterics.  But  a 
yonnger  lady  takes  her  hand  and  tries  to  con- 
sole her.  Whispering  a  word  in  her  grandfa- 
ther's ear,  the  younger  lady  takes  his  arm,  and 
they  approach  one  of  the  officials  to  put  some 
question  to  him. 


Now,  the  elderly  gentleman  is  so  ignorant  of 
our  usages,  and  so  accustomed  to  show  polite- 
ness to  others,  irrespective  of  their  rank,  that 
whilst  his  granddaughter  addresses  the  man  in 
very  fair  English,  he  takes  off  his  hat  to  him, 
and  bows  politely.  This  act  so  disconcerts  the 
official  (who  immediately  concludes  the  elderly 
gentleman  has  some  design  upon  his  purse), 
that  he  assumes  a  forbidding  air,  and  says, 

*'Don*t  understand,  ma*am,"  before  the 
young  lady  has  had  time  to  explain  herself. 

'*  You  don't  know  the  name,  then  ?"  says  the 
young  lady,  rather  discouraged. 

The  official  shakes  his  head. 

'^  I  thought  Mr.  Crawford  "  (the  young  lady 
pronounces  it**  Croavord  ")  **  was  well  known,, 
however,"  she  persists. 

''Nobody  of  that  name  here," 'replies  the 
man,  refusing  to  make  any  allowance  for  dif- 
ferences of  pronunciation. 

"  And  yet  they  promised  to  send  to  meet  us," 
said  the  young  lady,  looking  uneasily  at  her 
grandfather.     "  It  is  very  strange." 

*'  If  your  friends  ain't  here,  yon  can  wait 
awhile  yonder,"  said  the  official,  pointing  to 
the  second-class  waiting-room ;  "but  they  shut 
up  at  ten." 

The  young  lady  signified  her  intention  of 
waiting,  and  after  consultation  with  her  grand- 
father, adjourned  with  her  friends  to  the  room 
indicated. 

"Bum-looking  party  youVe  got  there,  Thomp- 
son," says  the  bookstall-keeper  to  the  official. 
"Parly-voos,eh?" 

The  official  nodded  his  head  surlily,  and, 
looking  at  Madelon's  retreating  figure  with  an 
expression  of  disgust,  added, 

"Talk  of  head-dresses,  that  woman  ain*t 
respectable,  going  about  like  that.  If  that's 
French  fashions,  they'd  better  keep  'em  at 
home,  say  I,"  and  he  turned  on  his  heel  as 
though  the  spectacle  were  more  than  his  out- 
raged feelings  could  bear. 

The  second-class  waiting-room  did  not  im- 
prove the  spirits  of  the  foreign  travellers.  Even 
natives  had  been  known  to  grow  depressed  and 
flag  under  the  influence  of  that  frowsy  apart- 
ment. Madame  Amonld  shuddered  as  she 
looked  round  her,  and  subsided  into  a  hard-bot- 
tomed seat  and  tears.  "  She  always  knew 
there  would  be  some  mistake.  She  was  afraid 
they  ought  to  have  got  out  at  the  last  station 
but  one.  She  told  them  she  had  seen  North- 
something  written  np.  It  was  too  late  to  do 
any  thing  now.  She  supposed  they  must  stay 
there  all  night,"  etc.  Monsieur  Bertin  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  with  impatient  strides. 
Josephine  tried  to  calm  her  mother ;  and  Ma- 
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delon  stood  on  guard  at  the  door,  and  looked 
defiantly  at  the  porters  who  were  criticising  her 
at  a  distance. 

It  was  really  becoming  very  perplexing. 
Half  an  hour  stole  away,  and  no  friends  ap- 
peared in  sight.  Josephine  got  ont  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's last  letter.  Tes,  they  were  expected 
that  evening,  and  Mr.  Crawford  promised  to 
send  his  carriage  to  meet  the  train,  and  convey 
them  to  their  lodgings.  "  If  he  had  not  had  an 
engagement,  he  would  have  been  there  to  meet 
them  himself,"  he  wrote. 

Josephine  tried  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  par- 
ty, but  it  was  of  no  use.  Every  body  felt  it  to 
be  a  bad  beginning. 

"  We  must  not  expect  much^consideration, 
that  is  evident, "said  Madame,  shaking  her  head. 
*'  We  must  get  used  to  playing  the  part  of  de- 
pendents.** 

'*  They  might  have  managed  matters  better, 
I  think,**  muttered  Monsieur  Bertin. 

Madelon  scowled  at  the  porters,  and  looked 
quite  ready  to  resist  any  attack  from  that  quar- 
ter. 

Josephine  tried  to  interest  herself  in  the  ad- 
vertisements round  the  walls  (which  had  all  the 
novelty  of  a  new  language)  and  read  a  great  deal 
about  Insurance  Companies,  Sheffield  Cutlery, 
and  Burton  Ales,  within  the  next  twenty  min- 
utes. She  was  just  coming  to  a  conclusion  that 
Brown  and  Poison  were  some  sort  of  edibles  un- 
known in  France,  when  a  sob  close  by  aroused 
her,  and  she  turned  round  to  find  her  mother  in 
tears. 

*  *  Take  me  away — I  can  bear  no  more.  Oh, 
what  sinister  omens  surround  us !" 

The  poor  lady,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  by  no  means  equal  to  her 
daughter's,  had  been  for  some  time  laboriously 
trying  to  decipher  a  certain  placard  on  the  wall 
before  her.  She  had  just  discovered  to  her  dis- 
may that  it  was  a  cheerful  announcement  to  the 
efiect  that  a  local  undertaker  offered  to  *'  perform 
her  funeral  in  one  of  Shillibeer's  hearses  for  the 
moderate  charge,*'  etc.  The  shock  was  more 
than  Madame  Amonld  could  bear.  She  im- 
plored them  to  take  her  away  at  once.  "  The 
air  of  that  triste  chamber  would  kill  her.  No, 
she  could  not  drink  the  water  from  that  bottle ; 
it  was  nauseating  to  the  sight."  (Madame  was 
right;  the  state  of  the  second-class  waiting- 
room  water-bottle  was  disgraceful.)  "  The  place 
rained  soot.  See!  she  wi^s  black  already.**  (Ma^ 
dame  looked  disconsolately  at  her  handkerchief.) 
"She  was  stifling,  and  could  not  draw  her 
breath.  She  must  go  to  a  hotel  or  she  would 
die.*'  And  again  the  poor  lady  grew  hysteric- 
al 


There  was  clearly  nothing  to  be  done  but  call 
a  cab  and  proceed  to  a  hotel ;  for  even  Josephine 
began  to  despair  of  any  one  coming  to  their 
aid  now.  She  was  just  about  to  start  out  with 
Madelon  in  search  of  a  vehicle,  when  a  big  man, 
with  a  sunburnt  face  and  prodigious  whiskers, 
put  his  head  ifi  at  the  door,  and  cried  out  to 
some  one  behind, 

"  Of  course— I  told  you  so.  Here  they  are 
— ^the  whole  party !  3eg  your  pardon.  Ma- 
dermazel  Arnold  and  Moshoo  Bertang,  I  l)e- 
Ueve  ?" 

The  speaker,  who  had  a  nautical  air  and  wore 
a  nautical  hat,  took  off  the  latter,  and  bowed 
awkwardly  but  cordially. 

**  Veiy  sorry,  I*m  sure,  this  should  have  hap- 
pened, and  so  will  Mr.  Crawford  be.  But  when 
I  got  home  and  found  you  hadn*t  arrived, 
thought  rd  better  come  on  and  see  if  there 
wasn't  some  mistake,  which  it*s  clear  there  is, 
madermazel.'* 

The  nautical-looking  man  turned  to  the  young 
lady,  for  it  was  clear  from  their  faces  that  the 
others  did  not  understand  a  word  he  was  saying. 
For  a  moment  Josephine  had  thought  it  was  her 
uncle,  and  the  shock  had  been  rather  great;  for 
though  a  not  unprepossessing-looking  person, 
the  stranger's  appearance  did  not  square  with 
her  notions  of  Mr.  Crawford.  Finding  it  was 
not  he,  she  said,  in  her  stiff,  formal  Englisli, 
**  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  I  know  not  whom  I,  ad- 
dress. If  you  are  a  friend  of  Mr.  Crawford,  per- 
haps you  can  help  us'.** 

He  certainly  looked  a  helpful  sort  of  person, 
with  that  good-natured  smile  and  frank  brown 
face. 

**  My  name's  Boss,  miss.  I  can't  rightly  say 
I'm  a  friend  of  Mr.  Crawford's,  though  I'm  sure 
I'm  not  his  enemy.  We're  well  acquainted,  any 
how,  and  it's  in  my  house  he's  taken  apartments 
for  yon  and  your  family.  *  Oui,  mossoo,  dang 
ma  maisong,"  added  Captain  Boss,  who  had 
picked  up  a  little  French  in  the  coarse  of  his 
voyages,  and  he  turned  and  bowed  to  Monsieur 
Bertin,  who  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  catch  the 
drift  of  the  conversation.  "Comprenny-voo? 
Je  suis  Captain  Boss— content  do  vous-voir — 
ma  femme  vous  fera  tr^  confortable,"  and  whilst 
the  Captain  tapped  his  chest  to  prove  his  iden* 
tity.  Monsieur  Bertin  smiled  gratefully,  and  re- 
turned the  Captain's  bows  at  compound  interest. 

"Tell  this  gentleman,  my  dear,  how  sensible 
we  are  of  his  politeness.  He  invites  us  to  his 
house,  I  believe  ?" 

"  What  generous  hospitality !"  said  Madame 
Amould,  drying  her  tears. 

Josephine  explained  matters,  and  then  beg- 
ged the  Captain's  assistance  in  removing :  a  re- 
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qoest  whicli  was  instantly  complied  with ;  and 
in  a  few  moreminntes  the  party  quitted  the  sta- 
uon  onder  the  Captaiti's  escort. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  moment  of  their 
arriyal  in  Tjme  Street  was  inaaapidoas.  Mrs. 
Boss,  who  had  given  np  all  hope  of  her  new  lodg- 
ers* arriral  that  night,  6ad  gone  to  chapel ;  and 
Mrs.  Boss's  servant  had  taken  advantage  of  her 
mistress's  absence  to  run  across  the  street  to 
have  a  gossip  with  a  friend.  Consequently 
there  was  no  one  to  receive  them  on  arriving, 
and  things  had  a  veiy  comfortless  air.  The 
sitting-room  fire,  which  had  burned  brightly  two 
hours  ago,  was  now  a  heap  of  ashes ;  the  tea- 
tray  and  white  cloth  had  been  removed ;  the 
hoUand  covers  replaced  on  the  easy-chairs. 
There  was  no  air  of  welcome— not  even  an  ap- 
pearance of  their  being  expected. 

It  was  raining  heavily  when  they  alighted, 
and  the  travellers  were  damp  and  weary.  The 
dull,  cheerless  air  of  their  room,  the  unfamiliar 
look  of  the  furniture,  the  (to  them)  un-homelike 
aspect  of  every  thing  about  them,  struck  a  chill 
even  into  Josephine's  heart.  Captain  Boss 
bestirred  himself  to  make  things  comfortable, 
and,  aided  by  the  conscience-stricken  servant, 
soon  got  fires  lighted  and  the  table  spread ;  but 
Mrs.  Boss  returned  home  in  the  midst  of  mat- 
ten,  and  was  so  vexed  at  what  had  happened 
(for  she  had  set  her  heart  on  producing  a  fa- 
vorable impression  at  first  starting),  that  she 
lost  her  temper,  an- 1  every  thing  went  wrong. 

Mrs.  Boss  refused  to  speak  except  in  mono- 
syllables— hadn't  any  idea  where  the  keys  were 
to  be  found — was  as  ignorant  of  the*  number  of 
spoonfuls  required  to  make  good  cofiee,  as 
though  she  had  never  heard  of  that  beverage 
before — ^in  short,  Mrs.  Boss's  whole  soul  was  en- 
grossed in  the  hymn-book  which  she  had 
brought  home  with  her  from  chapel,  and  she 
sat  and  read  it  in  a  comer  of  the  kitchen,  with 
a  pious  determination  that  no  mundane  inter- 
ruption could  disturb.  And  yet  Mrs.  Boss 
could  have  cried  with  vexation  all  the  time  at 
her  own  foolish  conduct.  She  knew  she  was 
vexing  her  husband  and  adding  to  the  unhappi- 
neas  of  these  poor  strangers,  whose  comfort  she 
truly  desired — if  she  could  have  brought  it 
about  in  her  own  way,  that  Ts. 

Josephine  had  a  hard  time  of  it  that  first 
evening.  Her  grandfather  subsided  into  si- 
lence and  visible  depression.  The  strangeness 
of  the  house  unnerved  Madelon  even.  She 
had  taken  a  peep  into  the'  kitchen,  and  its  un- 
fitmiliar  arrangements  had  filled  her  with  dismay 
— ^the  more  so,  that  she  had  caught  sight  of  its 
mistress  ntting  there,  with  her  hymn-book  be- 
fore her,  in  that  awful  fashion.    Madame  Ar- 


nonld  was  simply  prostrated  by  her  emotions. 
Her  bedroom  had  been  a  shock  to  her  whole 
nervous  system.  It  was  a  comfortable  room 
enough  to  English  notions,  heavily  draped  and 
sombrely  furnished,  but  essentially  a  room  to 
sleep  in,  and  nothing  else.  It  contained  no  pret- 
ty sofa,  nor  writing-table,  nor  books,  nor  flower- 
stand,  as  in  madame'sold  room  at  Fontaineblean, 
but  was  filled  with  dark  mahogany  furniture,  and 
had  a  massive  four-post  bed,  hung  round  with 
heavy* moreen  that  looked  like  a  catafalque. 
This  sombre  object,  which  occupied  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  room,  had  such  a  funereal  air  to 
the  unaccustomed  eye,  that  Madame  Amould 
with  difficulty  forebore  a  shriek  as  she  entered. 
Madelon  wal]^ed  round  it,  and  examined  it, 
with  hands  uplifted  in  astonishment. 

**  It  will  not  be  for  long,**  murmured  madame, 
recurring  to  the  old  idea  of  an  early  close  to 
her  troubles ;  and  she  shook  her  head  mourn- 
fully at  the  dreary  pile  of  drapery  before  her. 

But  her  daughter  stole  her  arm  round  her 
waist,  and  whispered,  '* Courage,  mother! 
Where  are  all  our  brave  resolutions  ?" 

Worn  out  by  the  fatigue  and  emotions  of  the 
day,  Madame  Amould  was  asleep  first  of  any 
one  in  the  house.  But  Josephine  lay  awake 
far  on  into  the  night,  and  heard  the  bells  of 
St.  Jude's  Church  strike  the  hours  witli  a 
strange,  unfamiliar  sound.  Disinclined  as  she 
was  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  things,  Jose- 
phine could  not  but  feel  that  their  reception  was 
discouraging. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

As  they  had  arrived  in  the  night,  it  was  not 
until  the  following  day  that  Josephine  had  any 
idea  of  the  neighborhood  around  her.  On  look- 
ing out  from  her  window  next  morning,  she 
beheld  a  strange  and  altogether  new  scene. 

Tyne  Street  was  situftted  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  town,  and  commanded  a  view  of  countless 
roofs,  mingled  with  tall  chimney  shafts  and 
church  spires,  rising  through  a  sea  of  smoke. 
Beyond,  on  one  side,  lay  the  port,  with  its 
masts  and  funnels ;  on  the  other  and  more  dis- 
tant side  stretched  a  line  of  bleak  hills.  It  wns 
not  a  picturesque  prospect,  according  to  accept- 
ed notions,  but  it  was  a  striking  one,  and  told 
of  a  busy  human  life  around.  Josephine  did 
not  find  it  without  interest,  and  remained  gazing 
at  it  until  Madelon  entered  her  room.  The 
cheery-looking  woman  did  not  seem  in  very 
cheery  spirits  this  morning. 

"Don't  know  how  I'll  ever  cook  your  meals 
here.     Never  saw  such  a  place  in  my  life,"  said 
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Mndelon,  disconsolatelj.  "  Cidl  that  a  kitchen  I 
Why,  there's  neither  store  nor  charcoal,  nor  a 
pan  to  braize  a  bit  of  meat  in  !'* 

*'Bnt  there  is  a  handsome  fire-grate,  Made* 
Ion ;  and  the  fire  blazed  away  so  cheerfally  last 
night  when  I  peeped  in,"  said  Josephine. 

'*  Blazed  I  Aj,  enoagh  to  burn  your  eyes  out 
of  yonr  head.  And  all  to  boil  a  couple  of  eggs. 
If  that's  the  way  they  use  coal  here,  it  had  need 
be  cheap.     But  she  seems  to  think  it  all  right!" 

The  satirical  tone  bespoke  Madelon^s  con- 
tempt for  Mrs.  Boss's  culinary  attainments. 

**  She  has  laid  aside  her  book  this  morning, 
and  seems  to  have  found  her  tongue.  At  least, 
she  began  chattering  to  mo  about  the  milk,  as  I 
judged  from  the  jug  in  her  hand ;  but,  on  my 
soul,  I  never  heard  such  rubbish ;  it  was  no  bet- 
ter than  Hebrew  to  me." 

'*  Tou  didn't  expect  her  to  speak  French,  eh  ?" 
8(ud  Josephine,  laughing.  *<  Come,  come,  Made- 
Ion,  don't  bring  it  as  an  accusation  against  Ma- 
dame Boss,  that  she  speaks  her  own  language." 

''Oh,  she  might  speak  Cochin-Chinese,  for 
what  I  care,"  said  Madclon,  who  was  clearly  out 
of  temper ;  ''  but  I  know  what  omelette  ctuzjinea 
herbes  is  as  well  as  any  one;  and  I  don't  like  to 
see  good  food  wasted,  and  when  I  know  how 
delicate  your  appetites  are,  too  j  *  Leave  it  to 
mc,'  says  I;  '  madamo  clearly  does  not  under- 
stand her  business.'  But  she  took  no  more  no- 
tice of  me  than  if  I  was  an  idiot,  but  stuffed 
in  her  pepper  and  onions  until  it  made  me  al- 
most-sick to  see  her.  The  woman  must  be  a 
fool!" 

''  Madelon !"  said  Josephine,  looking  at  the 
excited  face  before  her,  "I  am  sorry  to  hear 
yon  speak  like  this." 

*'  Well,  and  so  would  yon  be  enraged.  I 
mean.  Mademoiselle  Josephine — what  am  I 
saying? — I  mean  I — I — I  don't  know  what's 
come  to  me.  But  tH\»  sight  of  that  kitchen  is 
more  than  I  can  bear;"  and  the  woman  act- 
ually put  her  apron  to  her  eyes  and  cried. 
<  *  There,  there  I"  she  murmured ;  '*  I  am  an  un- 
groteful  wretch ;  but  it  shan't  happen  again ;" 
and  having  relieved  her  feelings  by  this  little 
outburst,  Madelon  regained  her  normal  condi- 
tion of  good  temper  and  good  sense  which  the 
novel  arrangements  of  an  English  kitchen  had 
caused  her  to  forfeit. 

After  breakfast  Mr.  Crawford  arrived,  accom- 
panied by  his  eldest  daughter.  Miss  Camilla 
Crawford  had  made  a  careful  toilet  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  looked,  as  she  always  did  look,  a 
very  stylish  young  lady.  Some  people  might 
have  felt  Camilla's  position  to  be  a  rather  awk- 
ward one,  but  she  was  much  less  embarrassed 
at  the  prospect  of  meeting  her  relatives  than  her 


father,  who  could  not  but  feel  old  memories  re- 
vive at  the  sight  of  his  first  wife's  relatives. 

After  the  first  embarrassed  greetings  had 
taken  place,  Mr.  Crawford  hastened  to  explain 
how  it  was  there  had  been  no  one  to  meet  them 
over-night.  His  carriage  had  been  sent  to  meet 
the  five  o'clock  express,  by  which  they  were  ex- 
pected ;  but  it  appeared  that  Josephine,  nnused 
to  the  study  of  **Bradshaw,'*  had  chosen  a  slow 
train  by  mistake.  Mr.  Crawford's  family  had 
only  learned  of  their  arrival  that  morning  through 
a  messenger  dispatched  by  Captain  Boss. 

'*  My  daughter  and  I  hurried  off  at  once  to 
explaip  matters,"  said  Mr.  Crawford. 

The  explanation  was  held  to  be  satisfactory 
by  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  though 
Mr.  Crawford's  French  necessarily  left  much  to 
the  imagination  of  his  hearers.  Matters  im- 
proved somewhat  after  this.  Madame  Amonld 
essayed  the  little  speech  she  had  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  and  made  some  grateful  allusions 
to  Mr.  Crawford's  generosity.  But  the  worthy 
man  was  not  prepared  with  any  graceful  reply, 
as  a  countryman  of  madame's  would  have  been. 
He  only  stammered  and  looked  awkward,  and 
sought  another  subject. 

Meanwhile  the  young  ladies  were  making 
progress  on  their  side.  Camilla  spoke  French 
very  fairly.  She  **  was  extremely  fond  of  con- 
versing in  foreign  languages,"  she  informed  her 
cousin.  ' '  She  liked  Italian,  though,  better  than 
all;  did  Josephine  know  Italian?  Ah!  that  was 
delightful.  They  must  read  it  together.-  She 
adored  Dante.  She  hoped  their  tastes  wonld 
be  similar.*  It  was  so  seldom  one  found  a  com- 
panion with  congenial  tastes.  Did  not  Jose- 
phine think  so  ?" 

Josephine  replied  that  she  had  scarcely  ever 
had  any  intimate  companion  except  her  father, 
and  their  tastes  had  been  very  congeniaL 

"Ah!  it  was  he  who  taught  yon  to  write 
English  so  cleverly,  I  suppose  ?  Do  you  know, 
papa  is  quite  delighted  with  yonr  letters,  and 
and  holds  them  up  to  us  as  models." 

"  My  father  taught  me  many  things ;  but  I 
owe  my  knowledge  of  your  language  chiefly  to 
an  English  governess,"  said  Josephine,  gravely, 
for  she  could  not  mention  her  father's  name 
with  indifference. 

*'Do  not  say  'your  language'  in  that  terri- 
ble grave  way,"  said  Camilla,  rallyingly.  *'It 
mast  be  'onr  language '  henceforth.  Now  we 
have  got  you  here,  we  mean  to  Anglicize  you,  I 
can  assure  you." 

''But  English  is  not  my  language,"  said  Jo- 
sephine, still  as  gravely  as  before.  '*  I  am  pre- 
pared to  speak  it,  and  like  it.  But  French  will 
always  be  my  language  of  preference,  always." 
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This  ma  said  vith  a  detennination  of  tone 
that  cansed  Camilla  to  look  at  her  new  cousin 
more  doeeljr  than  she  had  yet  done. 

''Not  so  amiable  as  I  thought,  bat  hand- 
somer, *'  was  Camilla's  mental  criticism.  *  *  She 
has  certainly  got  rery  fine  eyes." 

At  this  point,  Mrs.  Crawford  and  Alice  ar- 
riwL  It  had  been  arranged  that  they  should 
defer  their  visit  for.  half  an  hour,  for  Mrs. 
Crawford  had  insisted  that  Camilla  would  find 
such  an  arrangement  pleasanter,  and  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford always  nnderstood  other  people's  feelings. 
"Kothing  could  be  more  gracious  than  the  lady's 
demeanor  towards  her  husband's  relatives. 
Coming  along  in  her  carriage,  she  had  felt  a  lit- 
tle doubtful  as  to  her  ability  to  sustain  a  con- 
Teisation  in  French  ;  but  when  she  got  started, 
Mrs.  Crawford  was  quite  delighted  with  her 
own  fluency,  and  her  hearers  were  far  too  polite 
to  show  they  did  not  understand  above  one  word 
in  every  ten  she  uttered.  So  Mrs.  Crawford 
rattled  on  with  a  sublime  indifference  to  tenses 
and  genders,  and  asked  questions  and  made  re- 
marks which  required  almost  superhuman  intel- 
ligence for  a  foreigner  to  comprehend.  Ma- 
dame Amould  was  quite  charmed  wjth  this  ex- 
pansiveness  of  character.  It  was  so  unlike  the 
English  stiffness  which  she  had  expected  to  find 
in  her  brother-in-law's  wife ;  unlike,  also,  the 
cold  reserve  of  her  niece  with  whom  Madame 
Arnould  felt  disappointed.  She  had  fondly 
i  jMgined  that  her  sister's  child  would  come  run- 
ning into  the  room  and  fiing  her  arms  round 
her  neck  with  <*  Afa  chkre  tante  f"  or  some  oth- 
er affectionate  greeting  on  her  1  ips.  But  instead 
of  that,  Miss  Crawford  had  sailed  in,  elegantly 
dressed,  and  put  out  her  gloved  hand,  like  a  morn- 
ing caller,  and  called  her  grandfather  *'  Mon^ 
sieur  "  all  through  the  interview.  As  for  Alice, 
she  was  quite  eclipsed  by  her  mamma,  and  was 
too  timid  to  utter  more  than  half  a  dozen  words 
in  Fk«neh,  though  she  looked  so  kindly  at  them 
that  Josephine  took  a  fancy  to  her  at  once. 

*'  I  know  yon  speak  English,  **  said  Alice, 
making  .bold  at  length  to  address  Josephine,  by 
whose  side  she  sat.  *'  We  shall  get  on  so  much 
better  if  yon  will  let  me  speak  my  own  lan- 
guage.    I  am  so  stupid." 

Alice  blushed  as  she  spoke,  and  Josephine 
assured  her  she  should  be  happy  to  talk  to  her 
in  whichever  language  she  pleased. 

'*  I  want  to  know,  first  of  all,  how  yon  like 
your  rooms  ?"  asked  Alice. 

**I  am  sure  we  shall  like  them  very  much 
when  we  are  nsed  to  them.  They  seem  strange 
to  OS  at  present,  but  they  are  very  clean.  It 
surprises  me  to  find  every  thing  so  white  in  this 
smoky  atmosphere,"  said  Josephine,  looking  at 


the  curtains.  "  I  call  this  quite  a  handsome 
room." 

Mrs.  Boss's  drawing-room,  if  not  furnished 
on  principles  of  correct  taste,  was  at  least  ef- 
fective. The  carpet  might  be  considered  taw- 
dry by  some  folks,  and  the  paper  staring ;  bat 
the  former  was  an  undeniable  Brussels,  and  the 
latter  a  ''  flock."  If  the  furniture  was  lumber- 
ing it  was  clean,  and  "  not  a  bit  of  it  second- 
hand," as  Mrs.  Boss  often  remarked  ^  '*  though, 
as  foromyments,  she  did  pick  them  up  at  sales, 
being  things  as  yon  came  on  by  luck  and  didn't 
want  to  match," — as  was  evident  from  the  mis- 
cellaneous art-collection  Mrs.  Boss  had  got  to- 
gether. 

'*If  there  are  any  little '  changes  you  would 
like  making,  you  must  let  us  know,"  went  on 
Alice,  whose  kindness  was  taking  a  practical 
form  at  once.  '^  I'm  not  sure  about  bedrooms, 
but  you  must  let  me  come  to-morrow  and  hear 
what  alterations  you  can  suggest.  Papa  is  anx- 
ious— we  are  all  anxious — that  you  should  be 
made  comfortable." 

'^  You  are  very  amiable.  I  am  sure  we  shall 
soon  understand  each  other,"  said  Josephine, 
more  and  more  charmed  with  her  companion. 

The  other  ladies  of  the  family  seemed  to  for- 
get to  make  these  little  inquiries.  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford was  very  depreciatory  as  to  English  houses, 
and  enthusiastic  in  her  praises  of  foreign  ar- 
rangements generally. 

"I  am  afraid  every  thing  seems  dreadfully 
English  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Crawford,  turning  to 
Josephine  with  a  persuasive  smile.  '  *■  You  must 
have  pity  on  us,  though,  and  not  draw  severe 
comparisons.'' 

Josephine  replied,  that  as  yet  the  word 
'* English"  had  a  very  limited  meaning  to  her 
mind,  seeing  she  had  only  been  a  few  hours  in 
the  country.  Bat  she  disliked  the  speech,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  was  uttered. 

*'  We  will  try  to  create  a  good  impression  at 
Holly  Hall  when  yon  come  to  see  us,  and  that 
must  be  very  soon,"  went  on  Mrs.  Crawford, 
with  the  same  effusion  of  manner.  **  When  is 
it  to  be,  Mr.  Crawford  ?" 

"Whenever  madamo  feels  able  to  come," 
was  the  reply,  as  they  rose  to  take  their  leave. 
"  I  hope.  Monsieur  Bertin,"  added  Mr. Crawford, 
speaking  to  the  old  gentleman,  by  whose  side 
he  had  been  sitting,*  <*  you  will  soon  get  to  feel  at 
home  amongst  us." 

Monsieur  Bertin  replied  in  grateful  terms. 
If  his  son-in-law's  manner  was  not  expansive 
like  his  wife's,  it  was  at  least  unmistakably  sin- 
cere. 

At  leave-taking,  Camilla  was  quite  affection- 
ate with  Josephine,  and  called  her  ^^ma  coudne" 
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in  her  prettiest  fashion,  and  kissed  her  on  both  ! 
cheeks.  Bat  Josephine  could  have  dispensed 
with  these  demonstrations,  if  Camilla  had  shown 
a  little  more  attention  to  her  grandfather.  She 
had  scarcely  spoken  to  him  throughout  the  visit. 
But  then  Camilla  was  a  young  lady  of  delicate 
sensibilities,  and  *'  shrank  instinctively"  (as  she 
would  have  said)  from  auy  thing  rough  or  coarse ; 
and  Monsieur  Bertin  had  undoubtedly  rough 
hands,  which  looked  as  if  they  had  not  been  un- 
familiar with  work  in  their  time. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  many  dayd  ere  the  Amould  family  be- 
gan to  get  accustomed  to  the  new  circumstances 
of  their  lives.  Josephine  was,  naturally,  the 
first  to  ^11  into  the  altered  routine  of  things. 
Novelty,  which  only  means  discomfort  and  dis* 
satisfaction  for  elderly  people,  is  not  without  at- 
tractions at  her  age.  But  Josephine  had  her 
share  of  anxieties  during  these  first  weeks. 

Her  grandfather  did  not  complain  much,  butf 
it  was  evident  that  he  suffered  greatly  ifrom  this 
breaking-up  of  the  habits  of  a  lifetime.  Her 
mother  kept  to  her  sofa  chiefly,  and  watered  it 
with  her  tears.  Every  thing  around  Madame 
Arnonld  either  pained  her  by  its  novelty,  or  sug- 
gested unfavorable  comparisons  with  the  p'ast. 
The  poor  lady,  moreover,  could  not  get  over  tlie 
fact  that  Camilla  had  neither  her  mother's  eyes 
nor  nose — a  matter  on  which  she  dwelt  with 
monmful  insistency. 

As  for  Madelon  and  Mrs.  Boss,  they  were  al- 
ready in  a  state  of  chronic  misunderstanding. 

As  each  persistently  conversed  with  the  other 
in  her  .own  language,  they  were  naturally  in- 
volved in  endless  mistakes,  and  matters  were 
fast  approaching  a  point  when  all  communica- 
tion between  them  would  have  to  be  carried  on 
by  signs.  But  there  Madelon  would  undoubted- 
ly have  won  the  day.  Jt  was  one  of  Mrs.  Boss's 
frequent  charges  against  her,  that  *'  she  had  so 
much  action  ;"  (or  nothing  more  irritated  Mrs. 
Boss's  Anglo-Saxon  temperament  than  to  behold 
the  expressive  gestures  with  which  Madelon 
elucidated  her  words — gestures  which  Mrs.  Boss 
stigmatized  as  "monkey-ways,"  and  despised 
accordingly. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Josephine's  judicious 
intervention  on  several  occasions,  the  household 
could  never  have  held  together ;  bat  even  her 
tact  was  at  fault' at  times,  and  her  patience 
tried  in  new  and  unexpected  ways. 

For  instance,  the  first  Sunday  evening  was 
any  thing  but  encouraging.     Josephine   sat 


playing  to  her  mother  in  the  twilight  on  the  old 
piano  that  stood  in  one  comer  of  Mrs.  Boss's 
drawing-room.  Though  Mrs.  Boss  was  no  mu- 
sician herself,  she  could  distinguish  between  sa- 
cred and  secular  strains ;  and  as  she  sat  in  her 
parlor  below,  her  ear  told  her  that  the  music 
overhead  was  not  of  the  former  class.  At  first, 
Mrs.. Boss  listened  in  simple  astonishment; 
but  astonishment  changed  to  something  else 
when  she  recognized  a  waltz,  and  reflected  that 
her  neighbors,  leaving  chapel  about  this  hour, 
could  not  fail  to  hear  the  profane  sounds  issuing 
from  her  first  floor.  "A  cold  shudder  ran 
through  me  from  head  to  foot,'*  she  told  a 
friend,  next  day ;  and,  fired  with  righteous  zeal, 
Mrs.  Boss  monnttd  to  the  drawing-room  and 
requested  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  per- 
formance. 

''I  can  not  have  it,  mem,  I  can  not  indeed," 
said  Mrs.  Boss,  quivering  with  emotion,  and 
crossing  her  hands  tightly  over  her  waistband. 
'Tm  aware  there's  a  difierence  between  French 
and  English  notipns  on  such  subjects;  but 
you'll  please  to  remember  you're  in  England 
now,  mem,  and  we  don't  allow  it  here — we  don't 
indeed." 

At  first  Josephine  did  not  understand  what 
this  virtuous  indignation  meant  That  Mrs. 
Boss  should  object  to  the  music  she  was  play- 
ing, on  religions  grounds,  was  a  new  and  almost 
inconceivable  idea. 

"  I  shouldn't  respect  myself  if  I  let  it  go  on," 
continued  Mrs.  Boss.  *'  And  on  my  own  plan- 
er, which  have  never  been  put  to  such  a  use  be- 
fore ;  being  the  reason  why  I  parted  with  one 
young  gent,  who  otherways  was  very  regular  in 
his  habits.  No,  mem,  not  if  you  was  to  oficr  to 
double  the  rent, could  I  sit  in  my  own  parlor  be- 
low, and  hear  such-like  on  a  Sabbath-day,  which 
is  not  to  be  profanated  in  this  country,  as  yoa*U 
find.  And  what  is  more,  mem,  I'm  by  no 
means  sure  that  it  isn't  the  police's  duty  to  in- 
terfere," went  on  Mrs.  Boss,  getting  angry  at 
the  impenitent  faces  before  her  (two  out  of 
her  three  hearers  hardly  understood  a  word  she 
was  saying),  '^for  they  can  stop  organs  and 
brass  bands  on  the  Sabbath  -  day,  and  they  do, 
too,  and  fines  them  according." 

"  The  police  I  Bon  Dien !  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?"  cried  Madame  Amould,  who  had  caught 
one  intelligible  word  at  last. 

"  Nothing,  mother,  nothing,"  said  Josephine, 
and,  taming  to  Mrs.  Boss,  she  said, 

**  I  think,  madame,  yon  request  me  not  to 
play  the  piano  on  Sunday  evening,  and  on  re- 
ligions grounds ;  is  it  not  so  ?" 

. ''  Certingly,  mom  ;  and  I  put  it  to  you,  as  a 
Protestant,  whether  such  isn't  your  bounden 
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doty — wA  being  Papists,  as  I  was  assofed  before 
jOQ  pot  foot  ia  tbis  hoase." 

^  We  will  not  dlsciiss  the  religious  riew  of 
the  qaestion,  if  you  please/'  said  Josephine, 
coldly.  '^  Yoa  object  to  my  playing,  and  yon 
tty,  I  bdieTe,  that  yoor  neighbors  would  disap- 
prove, and  your  character  suffer.  That  is  quite 
enough,  madame ;  you  shall  not  be  troubled 
again,"  and  Josephine  closed  the  piano,  with  a 
curled  lip  and  heightened  color. 

**What  does  this  mean?**  cried  Monsieur 
Bertin,  in  French,  looking  yery  angry. 

He  had  been  quietly  reading  his  Bible  when 
Mrs. Boss  entered;  but  Josephine's  behatior, 
and  a  word  or  two  he  had  caught,  had  given 
hira  a  cine  to  what  was  passing. 

"Don't  agitate  yourself,  grandp^re.  If  the 
muse  giTes  offense,  we  can  easily  do  without  it,** 
said  his  granddaughter. 

"  But  this  is  an  unwarrantable  interference, 
madame,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  turning 
angrily  on  Mrs.  Boss.  '*  A  most  absurd  piece 
of  bigotry.  You  must  allow  ns  to  judge  for 
oorselTes  how  we  ought  to  employ  the  Sunday. 
I  had  heard  of  your  English  intolerance  before, 
but  I  could  not  have  believed  this  possible. 
As  you  quote  religious  authority,  madame,  let 
me  tell  you  that  in  this  book  I  could  sooner 
fiod  a  justification  of  my  granddaughter's  occu- 
pation, than  of  your  want  of  charity." 

As  this  speech  was  delireied  in  French,  Mrs. 
Boss  naturally  did  not  understand  it ;  but  she 
interpreted  it  as  a  challenge  to  a  religious  con- 
troversy, which  she  instantly  accepted. 

Happily,  Monsieur  Bertin  did  not  under- 
stand her  line  of  argument  —  if  a  series  of 
denunciatory  quotations  could  be  so  called. 
But  he  knew  enough  to  be  aware  that  ho 
and  the  whole  French  nation  were  being  re- 
riled  as  *■  atheists,"  ''Sabbath-breakers,"  etc. 
Consequently,  the  good  old  man  lost  his  temper, 
and  assured  Mrs.  Boss  in  return  that  she  and 
her  compatriots  were  a  nation  of  Pharisees  and 
fidse  professors ;  and  his  voice  became  so  loud 
and  angry,  and  his  gestures  so  alarming,  that 
Mrs.  Bodffi  was  positively  frightened,  and  beat  a 
retreat. 

Josephine  looked  with  sorrow  at  her  grand- 
father, as  he  sat  trembling  with  excitement. 
The  old  man  was  already  ashamed  of  his  anger, 
and  began  to  reproach  himself  for  it. 

''That  is  not  the  way  to  prove  one's  self  in 
the  right,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  *'  What 
iniirm  creatures  we  are  I" 

He  returned  to  hj^  book  ere  long,  and  sat 
with  it  open  before  him  in  silence. 

"Josephine,"  he  said,  after  a  time,  '*  I  think 
I  went  too  fiir.     I  should  like  to  go  down  and 


ask  madame's  pardon.  '  I*  must  have  hurt  her 
feelings,  I  fear." 

A  beautiful  flush  passed  over  Josephine's 
face,  as  she  looked  at  her  grandfather,  and  a 
tear  rose  in  her  large  gray  eyes. 

*'  I  think  that  is  what  our  Guide  there  would 
counsel  us  to  do,  dear  grand&ther,"  she  replied, 
pointing  to  the  book  on  his  kmee.  ''Let  us 
go  ;*'  and  they  descended,  hand  in  hand. 

But  Mrs.  Boss,  either  from  an  imperfect  com- 
prehension of  their  intention,  or  from  an  in- 
ability to  attain  the  same  high  level  of  feeling, 
did  not  meet  them  half-way,  or  respond  as  they 
had  expected. 

"  She  is  a  cold,  seTcre  woman,  with  little  of 
the  true  Christian  about  ber,  I  fear,"  remarked 
the  old  gentleman,  with  a  sigh,  as  they  returned 
discouraged  to  their  room. 

But  the  act  had  made  a  deeper  impression 
than  they  thought  upon  Mrs. Boss;  for  this 
ready  acknowledgment  of  a  fault,  and  desire 
to  be  at  peace  with  one's  neighbors,  was,  some- 
how, quite  at  variance  with  Mrs.  B.'s  precon- 
ceptions of  a  Sabbath-breaker  and  heretic's  dis>- 
positions. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

It  was  evident  to  Josephine  Amonld,  after  a 
short  residence  in  England,  that  there  wore  new 
ways  of  looking  at  almost  all  old  questions  in 
this  new  land .  The  difficulty  was,  not  to  form  er- 
roneous impressions,  and  generalize  too  hastily. 

It  was  hard,  for  instance,  not  to  believe  that 
there  was  intentional  rudeness  in  the  manners 
of  most  of  the  people  about  them.  When  Jose- 
phine went  out  marketing  with  Madelon,  no  one 
ever  returned  their  salute ;  the  curt  answer  of 
the  butcher  and  green-grocer  surprised  and  af- 
fronted them.  Madelon  was  highly  scandalized 
by  the  want  of  courtesy  amongst  the  stall-keep- 
ers on  m arket-day.  "  It  used  to  be  a  pleasure, " 
said  she,  "  to  do  one's  marketings  at  home ;  but 
here,  it's  all  pushing  and  shoving,  and  taking 
your  money  without  a  polite  word  or  a  bow. 
While,  as  for  a  pleasant  joke,  you  might  stay  all 
day  before  yon  would  hear  one  amongst  them." 
But  then  Madelon  forgot  that  what  she  termed 
"  polite  words  and  bows  "  would  have  been  look- 
ed upon  as  "monkey-ways"  by  Mrs.  Boss  and 
many  of  her  fellow-townspeople. 

As  soon  as  Josephine  had  become  a  little  ac- 
customed to  her  life,  she  proceeded  to  carry  but 
a  certain  scheme  she  had  long  had  in  view: 
With  this  intent  she  set  out,  early  one  rooming, 
accompanied  by  Madelon,  for  Mr.  Crawford's 
place  of  business  in  Monkfields.     But  the  sen- 
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ior  partner  had  not  yet  arrived ;  so,  whilst  Ma- 
delon  waited  in  the  outer  room,  Josephine  was 
requested  to  walk  into  an  inner  and  prirate  of- 
fice to  await  Mr.  Crawford*s  coming. 

A  gentleman  rose  as  she  entered,  and  invited 
her  to  take  a  seat :  it  was  Mr.  Mathew  Crawford, 
who  pat  oat  his  hand  to  greet  her  in  English 
fashion ;  hut  Josephine  took  no  notice  of  his 
hand,  and  ofily  accorded  him  a  bow  as  became 
a  young  Frenchwoman. 

**  What  absurd  coquetry  !**  thought  Mr.  Math- 
ew, ignorant  of  French  usages.  '*  Why  couldn't 
she  shake  hands  sensibly,  as  an  English  girl 
would  have  done  ?'*  and  he  pocketed  his  hand 
with  an  awkward  air  and  a  red  face. 

It  was  of  course  very  nnjust;  but  this  trivial 
incident  prejudiced  him  against  Mademoiselle 
Amould  at  starting. 

They  had  not  met  before,  for  Mathew  had 
been  away  from  homo  on  bosiness.  It  was  rath- 
er an  emban-assing  way  of  making  the  acquaint- 
ance. The  gentleman  resumed  his  writing, 
whilst  the  lady  looked  out  of  the  window  on  a 
melancholy  prospect  of  brick  wall,  old  iron,  and 
cinders. 

''  I  don*t  know  what  makes  my  uncle  so  late," 
said  Mathew,  after  a  while,  feeling  the  silence 
growing  uncomfortable.  '*  Wonld  you  like  to 
look  at  the  paper  ?** 

He  handed  a  damp  local  journal  to  Mademoi- 
selle Amould  as  he  spoke.  It  was  not  what  a 
Frenchman  would  have  done,  probably — to  give 
a  young  lady  a  journal  devoted  chiefly  to  mining 
news  and  the  iron-markets ;  but  Josephine  thank- 
ed him  and  took  tho  paper,  with  an  inward  com- 
mentary on  the  oddity  of  Mr.  Crawford's  man- 
ners. They  sat  thus — the  one  writing,  the  oth- 
er reading — for  some  minutes.  Occasionally 
Mr.  Crawford  glanced  at  the  lady  as  he  lifted  his 
head  for  fresh  ink  or  other  purposes.  It  was 
not  quite  the  face  he  had  expected — not  at  all 
like  the  ideal  Frenchwoman  he  held  as  tho  na- 
tional type.  She  was  neither  brown  nor  angu- 
lar, nei ther  chattering  nor  demonstrative.  Nay, 
she  had  a  pair  of  large  gray  eyes,  overshadowed 
with  sweeping  lashes,  that  had  a  peculiarly 
thoughtful  and  (to  Mr.  Crawford's  thinking) 
Saxon  look.  But  still  she  was  French.  There 
was  that  in  her  dress  and  manner  which  at  a 
glance  proclaimed  her  nationality. 

When  his  uncle  arrived,  Mathew  stepped  into 
the  adjoining  office,  divining  that  Josephine  de- 
sired to  speak  to  him  in  private. 

**What  is  it,  my  dear?''  asked  the  worthy 
engineer,  as  he  seated  himself  opposite  her. 
**Any  little  alterations  required  in  Tyne 
Street  ?" 

**We   have  already  taxed  your   kindness 


too  far  in  these  matters,  I  fear,  monsieur.  It  is 
because  I  am  sensible  how  much  we  owe  to 
you,  that — that  I  come  to  make  a  proposal  to 
you." 

Josephine  hesitated  a  moment;  a  look  from 
Mr.  Crawford  reassured  her. 

*^  It  is  not  a  sudden  fancy,"  she  continued, 
'*  but  a  fixed  resolve  that  I  had  even  formed  be- 
fore we  left  France.  I  desire  to  earn  my  own 
living,  monsieur." 

''A  very  laudable  desire,"  said  Mr.  Crawford, 
with  a  smile,  **  but  not  a  very  practicable  one, 
I  think." 

«0h  yes,  it  can  be  done,"  said  Josephine, 
earnestly.  '*  I  have  well  thought  on  it.  I  can 
teach  French  and  music,  and  a  little  Italian. 
I  could  give  daily  lessons  in  the  town,  if  you 
would  allow  me,  and  earn  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
English  money." 

Mr.  Crawford  made  no  reply.  He  looked 
rather  grave. 

"Of  course,"  continued  Josephine,  quickly, 
noticing  his  looks,  '*  whatever  I  earn  would  be 
deducted  from  the  allowance  we  receive  from 
you.  Oh,  monsieur,  you  surely  do  not  think 
we  are  discontented  with  our  income,  and  that 
I  am  only  seeking  to  increase  it !"  Josephine's 
cheeks  flushed  as  she  spoke. 

It  was  evident  Mr.  Crawford  had  thought  so, 
for  his  face  brightened  again  immediately. 

'*  Tou  have  done  for  us  much  more  than  we 
had  any  right  to  expect," she  went  on;  *'bnt 
though  I  am  not  too  proud  to  accept  a  home 
from  you,  I  am  too  proud  to  remain  idle,  and 
incur  any  obligations  I  can  escape." 

The  speech  was  uttered  rather  haughtily. 
Some  people  might  have  thought  it  an  unbe- 
coming speech ;  not  so  Mr.  Crawford. 

<'That^s  the  spirit  I  like!"  he  muttered; 
and  he  added  aloud, 

**I  don't  know  that  yon  are  not  right,  my 
dear ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  difficulty 
in  finding  pupils." 

"  Not  if  you  will  help  me,  I  think,"  said  Jo- 
sephine, readily.  •*  Look,"  she  added,  with  a 
smile,  "  Fortune  is  on  my  side !  Here  is  some 
one  in  North  Humberton  who  wants  a  govern- 
ess well  qualified  in  French,"  and  she  pointed 
to  an  advertisement  that  had  caught  her  eyo 
whilst  looking  over  the  newspaper.     , 

**Well,  come  and  dine  with  us  to-morrow 
night,  and  you  and  I  will  talk  it  over.  I  will 
call  for  you  in  Tyne  Street  at  five  o'clock. 
Be  ready  :  I  hate  unpunctuality.  The  girls 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you,"  and  Mr.  Crawford 
shook  hands  cordially  with  his  niece,  as  she 
rose  to  depart. 

That  same  evening  Mrs.  Crawford  and  her 
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daaghteTB  were  discnssing  the  matter  orer  the 
(inwing-room  fire  at  HoUj  Hall. 

**  For  mj  part,  I  tbink  it  a  most  preposteroas 
ides,'*  said  Mrs.  Crawford,  angrily.  "It  can 
only  be  done  to  humiliate  ns  before  oor  neigh- 
bors. With  the  handsome  snm  your  papa  al- 
lows them,  there  can  be  no  need  for  it.  I  call 
it  downright  ingratitude.*' 

'^Bat  it  will  save  papa's  pocket, "said  Alice. 
<*I  think  I  can  quite  understand  Josephine's 
feding." 

*'  At  all  events,  yon  will  allow,  Alice,  that  it 
will  be  extremely  disagreeable  to  meet  one's 
cousin  trudging  through  the  streets  as  a  daily 
governess  whenever  we  drive  into  the  town," 
said  Camilla.  ' '  I  do  think  Josephine  ought  to 
show  more  consideration  for  us." 

"Consideration]  Oh  dear!  we  needn't  look 
for  that,*'  laughed  Mrs.  Crawford,  bitterly. 
''  Tour  papa  thinks  it  all  right.  I  suppose  he  will 
expect  us  to  canvass  for  pupils,  and  leave  circu- 
lars with  our  cards  whenever  we  make  calls." 

It  was  evident,  from  the  lady's  acrimonious 
tone,  that  she  had  been  discussing  the  matter 
with  her  husband  in  private,  and  that  Mr.  Craw- 
ford had  been  displaying  a  little  of  what  his 
wife  termed  "  his  usual  obstinacy." 

But  this  did  not  prevent  the  lady  giving  a 
gncious  reception  to  Mademoiselle  Amould  on 
the  morrow.  She  kissed  her,  and  patted  heron 
the  cheek,  and  said,  "  She  put  them  all  to  shame 
with  her  industry.  She  was  a  honey-bee 
amongst  drones,  she  feared.  How  charming  it 
was  to  be  energetic,  and  able  to  battle  with  for- 
tune ;  and  then  to  make  her  own  dresses  as  she 
did,  and  in  such  perfect  taste !  Beally,  her 
cousins  would  be  jealous." 

All  of  which  commendations  Josephine  re- 
ceived with  a  cold  air.  She  instinctively  dis- 
trusted Mrs.  Crawford  and  her  fulsome  speech- 
es. 

Matbew  was  of  the  party  that  night.  He 
watched  Josephine  with  considerable  interest. 
Though  her  foreign  accent  was  very  perceptible, 
he  was  obliged  to  own  she  spoke  English  remark- 
ably welL  He  was  amused  at  the  discernment 
she  displayed  in  her  conversation  with  his  uncle. 
As  a  Frenchwoman,  he  expected  she  would  only 
talk  on  the  most  frivolous  subjects ;  but  made- 
moiselle was  actually  conversing  with  Mr.  Craw- 
ford on  iron-casting,  workmen's  wages,  and  such 
dry  topics — with  an  air  of  interest,  too !  "It 
was  certainly  the  perfection  of  tact,  and  admira- 
ble as  a  piece  of  acting,"  he  reflected. 

Mademcnselle  did  not  take  much  notice  of 
Mr.  Mathew  Crawford,  or  seem  much  impressed ' 
by  his  presence.     She  was  decidedly  disappoint- 
ed in  that  gentleman.     Alice  had  been  con- 


stantly singing  his  praises  to  her  of  late,  and 
she  had  expected  to  meet  a  sort  of  model  Eng- 
lish gentleman;  whereas,  to  her  eyes,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford seemed  only  a  taciturn  man,  with  a  hand- 
some face,  but  unprepossessing  manners.  Al- 
ice noticed  the  impression  that  was  being  pro- 
duced, and  resolved  to  break  the  ice  fast  form- 
ing between  the  two,  and  put  them  on  better 
terms. 

"Come  here,  Mathew,"  said  she,  beckoning 
to  her  cousin,  as  be  entered  the  drawing-room 
after  tea.  "  I  was  just  talking  about  you,  and 
finding  fault.  I  want  you  and  Josephine  here 
to  become  good  friends,  and  you  are  neither  of 
yon  behaving  at  all  nicely.  You  have  scarcely 
spoken  a  word  to  each  other  yet." 

Now  Mathew  Crawford  had  no  talent  for  bad- 
inage. He  could  not,  for  his  life,  have  made 
a  funny  reply,  as  some  men  would  have  done. 
With  his  matter-of-fact  air,  ho  answered, 

"  You  can't  expect  absolute  strangers  to  find 
topics  of  conversation  like  old  friends." 

*'Bnt  you  are  not  absolute  strangers,"  said 
Alice.  "  You  are  cousins,  and  ought  to  behave 
as  such." 

"  Cousins !  How  do  you  make  that  out,  Al- 
ice? I  can  scarcely  claim  cousinship  with  Ma- 
demoiselle Ailiould,  I  think." 

<*Make  it  out!  Oh,  very  easily.  Didn't 
you  once  teach  me  in  one  of  your  college  books 
that '  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another?'  Veiy  well,  then,  if 
you  are  cousin  to  me,  and  Josephine  is  cousin 
to  me,  you  must  be  cousins  to  one  another. 
Isn't  that  logic?" 

They  all  laughed ;  and  Mathew  said  if  such 
reasoning  as  that  was  the  result  of  his  lessons  to 
his  cousins,  he  would  never  teach  a  lady  geom- 
etry again. 

"Do  English  ladies  learn  geometry?"  asked 
Josephine,  raising  her  head  from  her  netting. 

"  When  they  have  pedantic  cousins,"  whis- 
pered Alice,  "  who  think  meanly  of  women's 
reasoning  powers." 

"  I  suppose  in  French  places  of  education  for 
young  ladies  that  is  an  interdicted  subject,"  said 
Mathew,  somewhat  superciliously. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  French  places  of 
of  education.  I  was  taught  at  home,"  replied 
Josephine,  briefly. 

"Indeed!  Then  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  vie  du  convent  or  the  Parisian  boarding- 
schools,  about  which  one  reads  so  often  in  French 
books?" 

"Certainly  I  am  not  acquainted  with  con- 
vents. We  are  Protestants,"  said  Josephine, 
looking  up  from  her  netting  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise. 
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*' Ab,  yes,  of  course;  I  was  forgetting/'  re- 
tamed  Mathew.  *^  I  believe,  then,  I  may  safe- 
ly say,  mademoiselle,  that  you  hare  escaped  an 
experience  which  is  no  loss  to  you." 

**I  don't  know;  I  am  not  competent  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  merits  of  boarding-schools  or 
conyents,''  said  Josephine,  in  rather  a  stately 
manner.  She  added,  pointedly,  *  <  It  is  the  Eng- 
lish parents,  I  believe,  who  send  their  Protestant 
children  to  Catholic  schools,  not  we  French  peo- 
ple. We  think  it  very  strange  indeed  to  do 
so." 

"  The  English  are  generally  considered 
strange  by  foreigners,  I  believe,"  said  Mathew, 
with  somewhat  of  Anglican  self-safficiency  of 
manner.  '*We  are  used  to  being  called  ec- 
centric. The  fact  is,  there  are  not  many  points 
of  resemblance  and  sympathy  between  ourselves 
and  most  other  nations,  I  expect.*' 

*' Indeed!  How  is  that,  pray?*'  said  Jose- 
p)iine.  ' '  You  do  not  claim  a  different  origin  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  I  suppose  ?  I  never  heard 
of  a  separate  creation  confined  to  this  island.*' 

Mathew  looked  a  little  surprised  at  this 
ironv. 

'*  Differences  of  education  and  the  different 
coarse  of  our  political  and  religious  history  are 
the  chief  causes,  limagine,"  he  replied.  *'  There 
are  certain  nationalities  we  fraternize  with  more 
readily  than  others,  but — "  he  paused,  following 
out  his  thought  in  silence. 

«But  the  French  are  not  amongst  the  priv- 
ileged number,  I  suppose?"  asked  Josephine. 
"  Poor  French  people !" 

*'  On  the  contrary :  if  you  place  faith  in  mod- 
em seers,  you  will  loam  that  the  alliance  of  the 
French  and  English  is  *to  be  the  great  fact  of 
future  European  history.  There  are  writers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel  who  discern  all  sorts 
of  .moral  and  political  benefits  to  flow  there- 
from." 

«  Which  you  consider  an  amiable  delusion, 
monsieur,  I  suppose  ?'^ 

"  I  don't  quite  know  what  I  think  myself," 
said  Mathew.  "But  would  it  not  be  well  for 
French  and  English  men  to  know  each  other  a 
little  more  intimately  before  they  rash  into  each 
other's  arms  and  swear  eternal  friendship  ?  It 
remains  yet  to  be  seen  whether  there  is  any  sol- 
id sentiment  at  the  bottom." 

.  **  But  how  are  they  ever  to  get  to  know  each 
other  if  they  keep  up  the  old  distrust,  that  comes 
from  centuries  of  fighting  and  quarrelling?"  said 
Alice,  joining  in.  '*  Really,  Mathew,  one  would 
think  you  like  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  your 
neighbors.  Fray  get  up  and  open  the  piano  for 
us,  and  don't  let  us  hear  another  word  about 
*  nationalities.'" 


Mathew  smiled,  and  obeyed  his  cousin  with 
the  leisurely  air  peculiar  to  his  movements  in 
thoughtfuhmoods.  He  was  thinking  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  really  interested  him.  Josephine 
set  down  this  nonchalance  for  something  veiy 
like  rudeness. 

''  Yes,^  he  was  certainly  a  disagreeable  per- 
son," she  thought  to  herself. 

But  of  her  uncle,  Mademoiselle  Amould  had 
quite  another  opinion.  It  was  a  great  happi- 
ness to  find  she  could  like  and  esteem  their  ben- 
efactor. He  drew  her  aside,  that  evening,  be- 
fore they  retired,  and  said, 

"  I  have  thought  over  the  matter  yon  named 
to  me  yesterday,  and  you  have  my  consent.  Of 
course,  yon  can  name  us  as  references." 

Josephine  thanked  him  less  in  words  than  in 
the  expression  of  her  face,  which  beamed  with 
gratitude. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Mademoiselle  Abkould's  correspondence 
with  the  advertiser  proved  successful,  and  a  few 
days  later  she  found  herself  under  an  engage- 
ment as  daily  governess  in  the  family  of  a  cler- 
gyman in  North  Humberton. 

The  Reverend  Arthur  Handleigh,  the  incum- 
bent of  St.  Jude's  (a  poor  and  thickly  populated 
parish  with  a  small  stipend  attached),  was  a 
widower  with  one  daughter.  Ho  had  only  re- 
cently been  presented  to  the  living,  and  many 
people  could  not  understand  how  a  man  with 
his  family  influence  (Mr.  Handleigh  had  a  cousin 
who  had  been  a  cabinet  minister,  and  an  undo 
who  was  a  dean)  had  accepted  such  a  paltry  po- 
sition ;  and  the  oddest  part  of  it  was  that  he  had 
a  private  fortune,  and  had  no  need  to  work  "  like 
a  poor  curate."  Mr.  Handleigh's  sister,  a  lady 
older  than  himself,  kept  his  house,  and  a  more 
quiet,  happy  and  decorous  little  household  could 
not  be  found  amongst  the  quiet  and  decorous 
little  households  of  England. 

Since  their  residence  in  North  Humberton, 
the  Handleighs  had  not  made  many  acquaint* 
ances  amongst  their  wealthier  neighbors,  and 
this  was  generally  attributed  to  their  pride; 
"for,  of  course,"  it  was.argned,  "folks  with 
their  connections  were  proud,  and  looked  down 
upon  merchants  and  shopkeepers."  But  the 
few  people  who  had  made  their  private  acquaint- 
ance did  not  get  this  impression.  Mathew 
Crawford,  for  instance,  had  found  Mr.  Hand- 
leigh an  extremely  pleasant  neighbor.  They 
had  met  frequently  on  committees,  etc.  (the 
works  were  in  the  parish  of  St.  Jade),  and  al- 
ways got  on  very  well  together ;  indeed,  the 
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tcqualntance  bad  gmdaaU/ ripened  into  a  wann 
friendsbip. 

When  Mrs.  Crawford  learned  that  it  was  in 
this  fiunily  that  Josephine  had  obtained  an  en- 
gagement, she  was  exceedingly  angry.  Mrs. 
Crawford  strongly  desired  the  farther  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Handleighs  (as  yet  they  had  only 
exchanged  calls)  for  private  reasons  of  her  own. 

She  had,  in  fact,  set  her  eye  on  the  new 
Vicar  of  St.  Jode*s  as  a  husband  for  Camilla. 
For  thoogh  a  widower  with  a  daughter  nine 
yean  old,  he  was  not  more  than  eight-and- 
thirty  years  of  age ;  and  Camilla  had  hitherto 
been  rery  nnfortnnate  in  her  lore  affairs,  and 
it  was  becoming  high  time  she  was  married  and 
settled.  And  now,  of  coarse,  the  Handleighs 
would  cease  to  visit  with  them,  reasoned  Mrs. 
Crawtord. 

Bat  if  the  good  lady's  matrimonial  projects 
were  likely  to  be  disappointed  in  one  quarter, 
there  seemed  a  prospect  of  their  realization  in 
another.  Mathew  had  been*  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Scarsdene  of  late ;  and  though  his  visits  were 
said  to  be  connected  with  the  cottage-building 
project,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  his  interest 
in  that  scheme  could  account  for  the  number 
of  times  he  had  ridden  over  to  Mrs.  Vincent's 
lately.  '*  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  something 
besides  bosiness  takes  him  there,"  said  Mrs. 
Crawford,  sagacioosly;  but  her  husband  only 
smiled  and  said  he  "began  to  think  Mathew 
was  not  a  marrying  man ;  and,  for  his  part,  he 
really  did  not  think  he  and  Miss  Vincent  were 
cut  oat  for  each  other,  though  of  course  there 
was  a  pretty  fortune  on  either  side.'* 

Bat  MAtbew  himself  knew  quite  well  that 
it  trot  something  besides  his  interest  in  Miss 
Vincent's  philanthropic  schemes  that  took  him 
80  often  to  Scarsdene.  He  was  not  -a  man  to 
shot  his  eyes  to  facts,  or  willfully  delude  him- 
self; if  so,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  satisfy 
himself  that  it  was  his  desire  to  help  his  uncle 
in  his  duties  as  executor  that  caused  these  fre- 
quent visits  to  Scarsdene.  But  he  knew  well 
enough  that  his  own  inclinations  led  him  that 
way;  that  he  foand  the  evenings  pass  away 
more  quickly  and  pleasantly  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Scarsdene  than  in  his  own  bachelor 
rooms ;  and,  forthermore,  he  was  beginning  to 
be  aware  that  he  was  always  a  welcome  gnest 
there.  Miss  Vincent  was  so  natural  and  out- 
spoken that  she  would  soon  have  let  him  know 
had  his  visits  not  been  agreeable  to  her. 

'*  Perhaps,"  he  reflected,  *<  Camilla  is  riffht, 
and  she  does  care  for  me,  poor  girl !" 

Now,  in  makisig  this  reflection,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford was  not  the  oonoeited  coxcomb  he  might 

seem  at  first  si^t.     He  was,  in  some  matters, 
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a  very  unobservant  man ;  and  as  he  had  been 
on  friendly  terms  with  Lilian  Vincent  ever  since 
she  wore  pinafores,  it  is  probable  he  would  never 
have  suspected  any  change  in  their  old  relations, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  whispers  and  innuen- 
does of  his  lady  friends. 

"  She  is  very  handsome,"  ho  reflected,  one 
night,  as  he  rode  home  from  a  dinner-party 
with  a  vision  of  Lilian  in  a  white  silk  and 
pearls  shining  before  him  in  the  dark ;  *'  and 
she  entertains  her  friends  with  much  spirit. 
I  wonder  how  such  a  weak  and  feeble-minded 
person  as  her  mother  ever  came  to  have  such  a 
daughter.  I  think  she  is  truthful,  too.  She 
can  not  tolerate  '  white  lies,'  and  often  oiTends 
folks  by  her  plain-speaking.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  the  making  of  a  fine  character  and  a 
good  wife  in  such  a  woman,  I  suspect.*' 

Not  the  language  of  an  ardent  lover  this! 
But  Mathew  Crawford  had  for  some  time  past 
begun  to  think  that  love  as  he  had  read  of  it  in 
books  was  a  very  rare  thing  in  this  world ;  and 
he  was  fast  coming  to  a  conclusion  that  if  he 
waited  until  he  experienced  the  passion  as  there 
depicted,  he  should  remain  single  all  his  life. 
He  had  an  ideal  of  his  own  of  what  a  woman 
should  be,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
Miss  Vincent  did  not  quite  corrospond  there- 
with. <*  But  then,"  he  reflected,  <<  she  had  the 
sterlini^  qualities  and  rough  homely  virtues  that 
best  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  every-day  ex- 
istence ;  and  if  a  man  wanted  his  life  to  be  suc- 
cessful and  free  from  blame,  he  must  choose  a 
partner  in  whom  these  qualities  predominated." 
And  Mathew  Crawford  heaved  a  little  sigh  as 
he  thus  pondered. 

For  our  hero  (if  we  may  claim  the  title  for  a 
man  of  such  a  prosaic  cast  of  mind)  did  very 
much  desire  a  blameless  and  successful  life,  and 
had  a  very  firm  conviction  that  it  depended  upon 
the  individual  himself  how  far  he  attained  the 
same.  He  was  intolerant  towards  men  who 
made  a  muddle  of  their  affairs,  whether  domes- 
tic or  pecuniary. 

He  intended  his  own  life  to  be  free  from  any 
such  mistakes,  even  if  it  was  not  the  brilliant 
and  joyous  afiair  he  had  once  anticipated. 

Biding  down  to  Scarsdene  one  moonlight 
evening  pondering  such  thoughts,  he  came  upon 
two  people  walking  under  the  leafless  trees  that 
skirted  the  park  fence.  It  was  a  favorite  walk 
for  the  North  Humberton  folks — ^lovers  especial- 
ly favored  it ;  and  the  two  persons  before  him 
looked  like  lovers,  to  judge  from  their  saunter- 
ing pace.  Tes,  it  was  Russell,  the  foreman, 
and  his  sweetheart,  as  he  found  oh  approaching 
nearer. 

*^  Well,  Russell,  have  yon  got  the  day  named 
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yet?*'  asked  Mr.  Crawford  langhingly,  as  he 
came  up  beside  them.  *'  You  must  not  tiy  his 
]yitieoce  too  far,  Hannah.*' 

*'0h,  sir,  he's  willing  to  wait,**  replied  the 
yonng  woman,  whose  bloshes  the  kindly  night 
concealed. 

"  No,  he  ain't ;  and,  what's  more,  he  oughtn't 
to,"  said  BusseU,  in  a  gruff,  aggrieved  voice. 
**  When  a  man's  the  wrong  side  o'  thirty  he  ain't 
no  time  to  lose — ^that  is,  if  he  wants  to  see  his 
balms  growed  up  and  able  to  do  for  themselves, 
as  a  man  should.  That's  where  I  look  at  it, 
and  so  I  tell  thee,  my  lass." 

**And  a  very  practical  and  proper  way  of 
looking  at  it,  too, "  said  Mathew.  *'  Better  give 
up  your  needle,  Hannah,  and  take  to  making 
your  husband's  house  comfortable.  You  won't 
be  young  twice,  remember,"  and  he  bade  them 
good-night,  and  rode  on  fast 
-  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  his  horse  was  pant- 
ing in  the  stable,  and  he  was  standing  by  the 
drawing-room  fire  at  Scarsdene,  looking  at  the 
red  coals  with  a  thoughtful  face.  The  ladies 
had  not  yet  quitted  the  dining-room,  for  he  Was 
earlier  than  usual. 

''If  I  thought  I  was  unduly  influenced  by 
her  wealth,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  glanced 
round  the  handsome  apartment,  *' I  would  ride 
back  again  without  uttering  a  word.  The  world 
will  say  it  is  her  money  I  seek,  of  course ;  but 
ought  I  to  let  that  weigh  with  me  ?  My  own 
means  would  enable  me  to  marry  a  beggar  if  I 
chose,  and  in  these  matters  I  profess  to  despise 
the  opinion  of  the  world.  I  think  I  can  make 
her  happy,  and  if  ever  I  am  to  marry — a  point 
on  which  my  friends  seem  fully  determined — I 
don't  suppose  I  shall  find — " 

The  door  opened  at  that  moment,  and  the  en- 
trance of  Miss  Vincent  cut  short  his  meditations. 

'*We  are  late  to-night,"  said  she,  shaking 
hands.  ''But  I  have  been  driving  mamma 
over  to  Honiston  this  afternoon,  and  we  did  not 
sit  down  to  dinner  until  seven.  She  has  got  a 
dreadful  headache  with  the  wind,  and  has  gone 
to  bathe  her  head  with  eau-de-cologne  before 
tea.  We  did  not  expect  you  to  -  night,  Mr. 
Crawford." 

"  I  did  not  expect  I  was  coming,"  he  replied. 

"Then  you  have  not  brought  the  architect's 
plans  for  me  to  look  at?" 

"  No,  I  came  on  a  purely  personal  errand," 
he  answered,  after  a  little  pause. 

"  Indeed ! "  Miss  Vincent  looked  up  at  him, 
and  changed  color  as  she  did  so. 

She  was  always  handsome,  and  her.  face  at 
that  moment,  lighted  up  by  surprise  and  some 
inner  excitement,  looked  unusually  so. 

"  Yes,  I  came  to  consult  you  on  a  question 


of  great—the  greatest  importance  to  myself," 
he  said,  seriously. 

He  stopped  for  a  moment,  as  though  not 
knowing  how  to  proceed.  But  he  was  not  so 
much  embarrassed  as  she  was.  She  had  changed 
color  at  once. 

«  Miss  Vincent,"  he  went  on  in  a  grave  voice, 
"  we  have  known  each  other  for  some  time,  and 
I  think  we  are  tolerably  acquainted  with  one 
another's  characters  and  dispositions.  If  there 
are  points  of  contrast  between  us,  I  am  sure 
there  are  also  points  of  resemblance.  I  may 
seem  abrupt  in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  but  I 
know  you  like  plain-speaking,  and  if  I  am  mak- 
ing a  mistake  you  will  pardon  it,  I  hope,  in  an 
old  friend.  Is  it  possible,  I  want  to  know,  that 
you  and  I  can  over  stand  towards  each  other  in 
any  closer  relation  than  that  of  friend  V* 

To  expect  a  direct  affirmative  reply  to  such  a 
question  woald  have  been  unreasonable.  But 
Mr.  Crawford  was  quite  satisfied  that  he  was  not 
stopped.  Encouraged  by  Miss  Vincent's  silence, 
he  went  on : 

"  Before  you  answer  my  question,  let  mo  add 
a  word.  You  have  lately  come  into  possession 
of  a  large  fortune,  and  will  soon  have  suitors  in 
abundance,  no  doubt.  It  might  be  taking  an 
ungenerous  advantage  of  our  old  acquaintance 
were  I  to  try  and  bind  you  by  any  promise  just 
now ;  I  would  rather  yon  should  remain  free  at 
present  and  have  time  to  know  your  own  mind. 
I  should  not  be  thus  scrupulous,  perhaps,  were 
you  poor  instead  of  v^ry  rich.  All  that  I  feel 
entitled  to  ask  for  the  present  is  that  I  may  con- 
tinue my  visits,  in  order  that — that  you  may 
learn  to  know  and  like  me  well  enoagh  to  enter 
upon  an  engagement  ere  long." 

Learn  to  like  him,  forsooth !  If  ho  could 
but  have  read  her  heart  at  that  moment,  and 
known  the  cold  surprise  with  which  she  heard 
his  words  I  Misinterpreting  her  silence,  he 
went  on : 

"  But,  perhaps,  I  am  wrong  altogether— per- 
haps there  is  some  one  else  who  has  a  better 
right  to  ask  of  you  what  I  ask  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  without  looking  up. 

"  Then,  Lilian,"  he  replied,  taking  her  hand 
in  his,  "  I  may  hope  that  this  further  knowledge 
of  each  other  will  draw  us  closer  together  every 
day.  It  is  not  your  fortune  I  seek,  but  you. 
Of  course  every  man  would  tell  you  that ;  but  I 
am  not  in  want  of  money,  as  you  know ;  and  I 
should  wish  every  penny  you  possess  to  be  set- 
tled upon  you  as  your  friends  might  think  best." 

"  I  trust,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  ^*  I  shall 
never  marry  a  man  who  wants  my  money,  not 
me.  It  is  already  a  bugbear  with  me — ^this  hor- 
rible idea."  • 
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She  could  have  said  nothing  more  calculated 
to  raise  herself  in  his  e  jes. 

«Yoa  diali  feel  well  assured  yon  hare  not 
that  to  fear  whea  you  swear  to  '  lore  and  honor' 
me,"  he  answered,  with  more  tenderness  in  his 
Toice  than  it  had  hitherto  expressed,  ''Bat 
when  that  day  comes  there  will  be  no  misgiv- 
logs  on  either  side,  bat  perfect  and  entire  confi- 
dence, I  trust." ' 

And  then,  at  that  moment,  Mrs.  Vincent  was 
heard  approaching  through  the  inner  drawing- 
room. 

"Well,  then,**  he  murmured,  as  he  pressed 
her  hand  in  his,  ''remember,  it  you  are  still  free, 
I  consider  myself  bound  from  this  hour." 

And  that  was  aU  that  passed  between  them. 

It  was  not  quite  the  way  in  which  Mathew 
Cmwford  bad  expected  to  ' '  tell  his  love  "  when, 
in  bj-gone  days,  he  used  to  picture  that  interest- 
ing event.  Nor  did  it  perhaps  quite  correspond 
with  Miss  Yineenfs  preconceptions  of  a  "  deo- 
lanUiGn;"bat,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Crawford  had 
shown  much  delicacy  and  consideration,  as  the 
heiress  reminded  herself  that  night,  when  think- 
ing it  all  over,  though  some  people  might  have 
thought  he  pushed  those  estimable  qualities  too 
iar  on  the  present  occasion. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  following  letters^  written  by  Mademoi- 
selle Amonld  to  an  old  friend  in  France,  will 
MTfe  to  convey  her  impressions,  and  to  carry 
on  the  stozy  of  her  life  in  her  own  words.  The 
letters  are  addressed  to  the  Bererend  Achille 
Anblais,  Protestant  pastor,  Nimes,  Le  Gard,  the 
birth-place  of  Mademoi^lle  ArAonld  and  of  her 
father. 

Letter  I.  (translated), 

"  Mt  DBAS  MoKSIEtTB  AuBLAIS, — NoW  that 

your  kind  and  most  weleome  letter  assures  me 
that  I  am  forgiren  for  having  concealed  irom 
yon  the  extent  of  our  misfortunes,  I  resume  a 
correspondence  which  in  past  days  has  afforded 
me  such  consolation  and  profit.  Bnt  let  me 
once  again  repeat  that  it  was  no  doubt  of  your 
willingness  to  aid  us  that  deterred  me  from  ap- 
plying to  you  (to  whom  should  I  so  readily  ad- 
dress myself  as  to  the  oldest  and  dearest  frienji 
of  my  beloTed  father  ?) ;  but  it  was  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  many  claims  yon  already  have  upon 
year  income,  and  the  noble  uses  to  which  it  is 
devoted,  that  kept  us  silent.  But  I  am  forgiven, 
and  need  say  no  more. 

"Ton  want  to  know  more  ab^ut  our  lives 


here,  and  I  am  impatient  to  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Crawford's  generosity  has  placed  us  in  a  very 
comfortable  position.  We  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  him  which  I  should  feel  ooerous,  were 
it  not  that  I  am  learning  to  like  him  better  ev- 
ery  day.  With  some  other  members  of  his  fam- 
ily I  am  not  so  feronbly  impressed.  My  cous- 
in, Camilla,  is  Tciy  handsome,  but  I  think  she 
can  not  resemble  her  mother  in  character,  for 
she  seems  vain  and  selfish.  Mrs.  Crawford  is 
always  demonstratively  kind  to  me ;  but  I  am 
sure  she  is  an  insincere  woman,  and  I  distrust 
and  dislike  her.  I  can  see  the  frown  upon  the 
face  of  my  good,  bencTolent  friend,  as  he  reads 
that  last  sentence.  '  Still  rash  in  judgment,' 
he  murmurs, '  still  wanting  in  tolerance.'  Ah, 
dear  monsieur,  I  fear  the  old  faults  exist  still, 
as  in  the  days  when  our  dear  pastor  found  a 
certain  little  girl  in  his  class  who  said  she  '  did 
not  think  it  right  to  forgive  her  enemies,  though 
she  could  forgive  her  friends  a  thousand,  thou- 
sand times.' 

"  But  if  I  am  severe  upon  those  I  do  not  es- 
teem, I  am,  at  least,,  full  of  admiration  for  those 
I  love.  Mademoiselle  Alice,  the  second  daugh- 
ter, is  charming,  and  very  amiable.  She  fre- 
quently comes  to  pass  a  day  with  us,  and  mam- 
ma is  delighted  to  have  her;  for  though  she 
can  not  speak  French  very  well,  she  can  make 
herself  undentood^ — and  besides,  kind  actions 
need  no  translation.  Grandpapa  is  becoming 
quite  fond  of  her  (he  was  sadly  disappointed  in 
Camilla,  though  he  does  not  like  to  own  it), 
and  we  give  her  reading-lessons  in  French,  over 
which  we  laugh  very  much.  There  is  one  oth- 
er member  of  the  family — Mr.  Crawford's  neph- 
ew and  partner.  He  is  a  handsome  and,  I  un- 
derstand, a  clever  man ;  but,  whatever  hb  abili- 
ties may  be,  he  impresses  me  as  being  very  prej- 
udiced, and  not  very  agreeable.  He  has  apart- 
ments in  the  street  in  which  we  live,  but  we  see 
very  little  of  him. 

"  Now  as  to  those  general  impressions  of  this 
new  land,  on  which  you  question  me,  I  feel  some 
little  diffidence  in  expressing  my  opinions.  My 
judgments  may  seem  rash  and  prejudiced  to 
your  calm,  well-balanced  mind;  but  then  I 
know  yon  like  candor,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
tell  one's  thoughts  frankly  to  an  old  friend. 

"First,  I  think  I  may  say,  without  undue  se- 
verity, that,  judging  from  a  three  months'  expe- 
rience, the  climate  deserves  the  ill  reputation  it 
has  amongst  us.  So  many  rainy  days,  so  much 
cloud  and  mist,  so  little  sun,  I  never  remember 
in  any  three  months  of  my  life.  I  think  also 
that  it  would  not  be  libellons  to  state  that  Nortli 
Humberton  is  the  blackest  and  gloomiest  town 
I  ever  beheld,  and  that  it  contains  more  ugly 
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baildings  and  tall  chimnejs  (to  say  nothing  of 
smoke)  than  I  erer  thought  it  possible  for  one 
town  to  contain.  The  honses  are  built  of  dull- 
red  bricks,  with  np  nice  green  jalousies  or  pret- 
ty balconies.  We  look  out  upon  a  sea  of  roofs 
(our  house  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town) 
mostly  shrouded  in  smoke,  but  now  and  then 
the  smoke  parts  open,  and  wo  catch  a  range  of 
distant  hills.  From  my  own  room  I  can  see  the 
masts  and  funnels  in  the  port,  and  a  strip  of  sea 
out  beyond.  But  it  is  not  like  the  sea  as  I  re- 
member it  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
but  a  dull -gray  wintry  sea,  that  speaks  of  storm, 
and  saddens  me  to  look  at. 

*'0f  the  social  life  and  manners  here  I  find 
my  impressions  constantly  rarying.  Some- 
times I  think  the  English  the  coldest  and  least 
amiable  people  under  the  sun;  then,  again, 
some  unexpected  act  of  kindness  quite  upsets 
that  opinion.  The  lower  classes  aire  strangely 
wanting  in  courtesy ;  but  I  am  not  sure,  that  this 
is  not  the  result  of  the  example  set  by  those 
above  them.  There  is  a  haughty  way  of  treat- 
ing inferiors  here,  and  a  want  of  consideration 
towards  them,  which  quite  pains  me.  I  have 
noticed  this,  when  going  shopping  with  Mrs. 
Crawford  and  Camilla ;  but  their  behavior  seems 
to  excite  no  surprise  in  the  people  whom  they 
address. 

*'  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  namely,  that  there 
are  certain  social  prejudices  common  here  which 
arc  rare  with  us,  and  a  way  of  measuring  every 
thing  by  a  money  standard  which  I  trust  it  will 
be  long  ere  we  see  in  France.  Though  the 
English  are  great  workers,  and  proud  of  their 
industrial  success,  they  seem  to  take  pains  to 
hide  the  fact  whenever  their  own  fortunes  have 
been  made  by  trade.  Mrs.  Crawford  was  very 
vexed  when  she  found  that  I  had  learned 
(through  our  landlady)  that  her  husband*s  fa- 
ther  had  been  a  working-man — though,  in  my 
innocence,  I  thought  it  a  subject  for  congratula- 
tion. But,  what  is  far  worse,  I  find  that  Camil- 
la actually  looks  down  upon  my  dear  grandfa- 
ther, and  is  ashamed  of  him.  Can  you  believe 
it  ?  She  bad  the  effrontery  to  ask  me  not  to 
tell  any  one  here  that  he  was  once  in  trade 
in  Paris,  and  I  find  (through  Miss  Handleigh) 
that  she  has  given  out  to  her  friends  that  he  is 
of  an  ancient  Huguenot  family  who  lost  their 
property  in  the  revolutionary  troubles.  His 
taste  for  practical  mechanics  is  set  down  as 
mere  eccentricity.  She  has  not  the  sense,  nor 
the  heart,  to  discern  the  noble  qualities  of  my 
dear,  dear  grandfather.  You  ask  how  he  sup- 
ports this  expatriation.  With  the  fortitude 
which  was  to  be  expected  from  his  Christian 
faith ;  but  he  suffers ! — oh,  monsieur,  he  suffers ! 


Write  and  comfort  htm,  I  beg.  Your  letters 
are  great  consolations  to  him — to  us  all.  Every 
line  that  comes  from  my  own  dear  country  has 
a  value  to  me  now  that  yon  can  scarcely  under- 
stand. 

'*I  have  many,  more  things  to  say,  but  I 
leave  them  for  future  letters,  asking  you  to  be- 
lieve always  in  the  unalterable  regard  and  grat- 
itude of  your  affectionate  godchild, 

*'J08EFniNE  ASHOULD." 

Letter  II. 

**Dear  Moksieub  Aublais, — Once  more  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  a  charming  letter  which 
came  like  sunshine  upon  us.  Yes,  literally! 
For  your  letter  tells  us  of  warm  spring  days, 
and  leafy  vines  and  fig-trees,  and  open  windows 
to  welcome  back  the  sun ;  whilst  here  we  cower 
by  the  hearth,  and  out-of-doors  are  bare  branch- 
es, with  bitter  winds  and  leaden — oh,  such 
leaden  skies !  Looking  out  on  the  cold  black 
prospect  of  smoke  and  cloud  before  my  win- 
dows, I  can  scarcely  realize  that  there  arc  folks 
on  this  earth  gathering  strawberries  for  break- 
fast this  morning,  or  that  a  certun  garden  I 
know  is  gay  with  flowers,  and  its  little  fountain 
a  pleasant  object  in  the  morning  sun.  Oh, 
monsieur !  I  pine  for  sunlight  and  summer  air. 
I  feel  at  times  as  if  I  must  rush  back  to  my 
own  land,  cost  what 'it  may.  It  grows  worse — 
this  home-sickness.  I  dream,  night  after  night, 
of  Fontainebleau,  or  more  often  of  our  old  home 
at  Nimes — of  the  great  stone  Triton  in  the  fore 
court  with  his  melancholy  eyes— of  the  little 
salon  all  blao  and  gold,  and  the  bench  by  the 
orange- trees  where  you  and  my  father  used 
to  sit  discussing  pagan  philosophy  and  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ.  And  then,  when  I  awake  and 
find  myself  in  an  English  bedroom,  with  for- 
eign voices  in  the  street  and  a  northern  wind 
roaring  in  the  chimney,  I  am  weak  enough  to 
weep. 

**But  enough  of  this ;  I  want  to  give  you 
those  further  particulars  you  ask  for  about  my 
engagement  as  governess — a  step  which  I  knew 
you  would  approve.  Well,  the  more  I  see  of 
the  family  the  better  I  like  theip.  The  formal 
manners  of  Miss  Handleigh  rather  frightened 
me  at  first,  but  she  is  an  intelligent  and  a  good 
woman.  Her  little  niece,  my  pupil,  is  an  affec- 
tionate child,  and  speal^  French  very  nicely. 
They  lived  some  years  abroad  (her  mother  was 
very  delicate,  and  died  at  Cannes),  and  all  the 
family  are  good  linguists.  Mr.  Handleigh  is 
very  learned,  I  believe ;  he  seems  kind  and  con- 
siderate, and  has  shown  my  mother  and  grand- 
papa many  attentions.  All  together,  there  is  a 
different  tone  in  this  household  to  any  I  have 
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jet  seen  in  England — a  liberality  of  judgment 
quite  nnHke  the  '  insular  intolerance '  we  con- 
sider characteristic  of  English  people.  They 
eridently  do  not  consider  us  radically  inferior 
by  nature,  as  some  English  folks  do,  nor  do  they 
regard  onrProtestantism  as  a  spurious  and  hetero- 
dox form  of  Christianity  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
name.  On  these  points  they  sympathize  with 
and  enter  into  our  riews  in  a  way  which  no  one 
else  here  does.  .  Mr.  Handleigh  works  very  bard 
in  his  parish,  and  has  great  influence,  I  hear, 
amongst  the  working-men  who  form  the  bulk  of 
his  parishioners.  I  am  told  that  he  has  declined 
higher  offices  in  the  English  Church  in  order  to 
work  in  this  humble  but  useful  field.  Through 
his  agency  I  hare  met  with  an  afternoon  engage- 
ment, and  so  my  time  is  fully  occupied.  As  I 
am  just  about  to  set  out  for  my  new  pupils,  I 
I  must  say  no  more  to-day.  Write  to  us  soon, 
dear  monsieur,  and  ever  believe  me, 
"  Yours  gratefully, 

''  JOSEFHIKX  AmCGULD. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  yon  that  Mr.  Crawford,  the 
younger,  is  said  to  be  affianced  to  a  great  heir- 
ess. She  is  yery  handsome,  I  hear,  and  I  be- 
licTe  erery  one  is  rery  pleased.'* 

Letter  III. 

"Deab  Monbibvr  Aublais, — I  want  to  tell 
you  abont  this  new  engagement  which  Mr. 
Handleigh  has  procured  for  me.  But  first  let 
me  sketch  our  interior,  as  at  this  moment  I  have 
it  before  my  eyes.  It  is  night,  and  our  curtains 
are  drawn,  our  lamp  is  lighted,  and  the  coffee  is 
on  the  side-table,  while  a  great  fire  of  coals  sheds 
a  delicious  glow  around.  In  her  easy-chair  sits 
mamma  knitting,  and  I  think  dozing,  by  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face ;  grandpapa  sits  opposite, 
reading  the  last  number  of  La  Rkvue  des  Deux 
JfondeSf  which  Mr.  Handleigh  has  sent  him ;  and 
>Iadelon  is  at  the  side-table,  mending  stockings. 
I  have  a  heap  of  French  exercises  by  my  side 
which  I  have  just  corrected,  and  so  am  now  at 
liberty  to  do  what  I  like  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing. What  I  like  best  to-night  is  to  write  to 
yon. 

"But  I  want  to  tell  yon  about  this  new  en- 
gagement. I  suppose  I  am  a  very  Incky  person, 
for  I  am  called  to  no  less  an  honor  than  that  of 
instructing  the  daughters  of  Popham  Bloxham, 
Esquire  (I  see  the  name,  thus  written,  staring 
me  all  over  in  placards,  circulars,  etc.),  a  gentle- 
man who  has  the  largest  house  and  the  largest 
fortune  of  any  one  in  this  neighborhood.  Mr. 
Bloxham  is  a  member  of  the  great  British  Par- 
liament, a  Director  of  Railways  (an  esteemed 
honor  here,  I  believe),  and  the  first  partner  in  a 
la^e  banking-house.    I  believe  he  began  life  as  a 


shoemaker's  apprentice,  and  entered  this  town  at 
fourteen,  in  a  pair  of  boots  with  holes  in  them, 
and  eighteen  sous  in  his  pocket.  By  what  proc- 
esses the  eighteen  sous  became  a  million  ster- 
ling I  am  unaware ;  but  no  doubt  Mr.  Bloxham 
is  a  man  of  commanding  talent,  and  (though  I 
have  not  yet  seen  him)  I  am  greatly  disposed  to 
admire  him.  I  can  not  say  that  his  wife  excites 
any  great  admiration  in  my  mind,  though  she 
seems  a  kind,  motherly  sort  of  woman,  with 
an  impression  that  I  am  always  hungry,  to 
judge  from  the  cakes  and  wine  that  she  sends 
up  for  my  refreshment.  Her  education  ap- 
pears to  have  been  neglected ;  but  she  seems  to 
have  a  great  respect  for  education  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  has  spared  neither  money  nor  pains, 
she  tells  me,  upon  her  daughters.  *  They  speak 
French  like  natives,  Fm  sure,'  said  she, '  and  it 
is  no  wonder,  considering  they've  had  a  French 
nurse  ever  since  they  could  run;  and  it  isn't 
grammar  of  any  sort  they  require,  for  they've 
been  brought  up  on  grammar,  but  it's  for  con- 
versation I  want  you,  my  dear;  just  to  come 
and  talk  about  any  thing  that  comes  into  your 
head  in  your  own  tongue.'  This  might  not  be 
a  disagreeable  task,  were  it  not  that  my  pupils 
evidently  regard  the  French  language  (as  all 
their  other  studies  indeed)  merely  as  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  that  end— display  in  society.  If  it 
were  the  custom  here  to  interlard  conversation 
with  scraps  of  Japanese,  there  would  be  native 
governesses  engaged  to  teach  it  in  all  well-regu- 
lated families,  and  the  Misses  Bloxham  would 
no  doubt  chatter  that  tongue  as  fluently  and  as 
incorrectly  as  they  do  French.  But,  at  any 
rate,  they  are  good-natured,  though  rather  bois- 
terous girls,  and  if  they  can  get  me  out  into  the 
park  in  their  own  pony-carriage,  which  they 
drive  themselves,  they  are  as  happy  as  possi- 
ble. 

*  **  Speaking  of  that,  we  were  driving  out  the 
other  day,  when  we  encountered  another  phae- 
ton, also  driven  by  a  lady  (these  Englishwom- 
en are  admirable  coachmen,  you  must  know), 
and  the  lady  proved  to  be  no  other  than  Miss 
Vincent,  the  heiress,  to  whom  Mr.  Mathew  Craw- 
ford is  engaged.  She  stopped  to  talk  with  her 
friends,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at 
her  and  finding  that  her  beauty  has  not  been  ex- 
aggerated. 'Is  this  Mademoiselle  Amould?' 
'said  she,  turning  to  roe.  '  I  thought  I  was  nev- 
er to  hare  the  pleasure  of  seeing  ^u.*  I  don't 
know  what  your  friends  are  about,  never  to  ask 
me  to  meet  yon.  Ton  must  come  and  see  us  at 
Scarsdene,  mademoiselle  ;  and  if  you  like  those 
things '  (pointing  to  a  bouquet  of  azaleas  my  pu- 
pils had  given  me),  *I  will  give  you  a  heap. 
Good-bye,  girls ;  mind  you  bring  mademoiselle 
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next  time  70a  come  to  see  me,'  ehe  cried,  in  an 
Amazonian  Toice,  and  drove  off,  leaving  me  with 
the  impression  that  she  was  pleasant,  original, 
and  frank,  but  a  little  too  masculine. 

*'This  letter  seems  to  be  all  about  myself; 
and  I  wanted  to  tell  yon  some  good  news  about 
grandpapa.  He  seems  decidedly  more  cheerful 
and  settled.  He  has  found  a  companion  in 
Captain  Boss,  the  husband  of  our  landlady — 
that  severe  person  with  whom  Madelon  does  bat- 
tle so  frequently.  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  is  as 
unlike  his  wife  as  possible,  and,  though  he  has 
the  mien  of  a  corsair,  he  possesses  the  heart  of  a 
child.  He  talks  the  drollest  French  possible  ; 
but,  somehow,  grandpapa  and  he  contrive  to  un- 
derstand each  other,  and  it  is  delightful  to  hear 
them  conversing  together  in  b  language  (it  is 
neither  French  nor  English)  they  have  invented 
for  their  own  private  use.  Grandpapa  is  very 
fond  of  strolling  about  the  port  with  Captain 
Boss,  who  is  pleased  to  explain  things  to  him, 
and  I  think,  abo,  is  not  averse  to  let  his  fellow- 
townsmen  know  that  he  can  talk  French. 
Sometimes  grandpapa  encounters  a  captain  from 
Havre  or  Cherboui^,  or  one  or  other  of  our  own 
ports,  and  then  he  is  happy,  as  you  may  conceive, 
and  he  comes  home  with  a  radiant  face  to  tell  us 
all  about  our  pleasant  countryman.  Buc  how- 
ever pleasant  he  may  be,  grandpapa  can  not 
pledge  him  in  a  glass  of  good  Bordeaux  as  he 
would  in  France,  for  there  are  no  caf^s  nor  res- 
taurants here,  and  people  only  drink  strong 
drinks  in  dull,  uninviting  places  they  call  public- 
houses  and  taverns. 

'*  Good-night,  dear  monsieur.  <  Mamma  is 
looking  rather  weary  of  her  knitting,  and  I 
think  a  game  at  backgammon  would  enliven 
her. 

'*  She  accepts  the  challenge ;  so  I  bid  you  af- 
fectionately good-bye. 

*' Josephine. 

"P.S.— There  are  two  things  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  used  to  in  the  English  habits— (don't 
laugh  at  me) — one  is  the  absence  of  dinner-nap- 
kins at  breakfast ;  the  other,  the  strange  mixture 
of  foods  that  is  eaten  at  one  time,  and  on  one 
plate.  At  a  dinner-party  at  Mr.  Crawford's  last 
night  I  counted  on  a  gentleman's  plate ^t<e  dif- 
ferent cooked  articles,  besides  turkey.  The  me- 
lange was  frightful  to  behold." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


It  was  midsummer,  and  a  July  sun  shone 
over  the  grounds  at  Scarsdene.  A  gay  striped 
awning,  that  hung  between  the  pillars  of  the  col- 


onnade, screened  the  drawing-room  from  the 
glare  without.  Within,  in  the  pleasant-temper- 
ed light,  sat  two  ladies,  the  one  working,  the  oth- 
er turning  over  the  pages  of  a  book. 

*'  There,  don't  let  us  talk  French  any  more," 
said  the  latter.  ' '  I  can't  utter  another  syllable. 
My  jaws  quite  ache.  We  will  put  off  the  read- 
ing until  another  time,  if  you  please,  mademoi- 
selle." 

Miss  Vincent  pushed  away  from  her  the  vol- 
ume of  Lamartine's  '*  History  of  the  Girondists" 
on  the  table  before  her,  and  got  up  to  stroke  the 
big  hound  that  lay  stretched  by  the  window. 

*^1  don't  think  my  services  \rill  be  worth 
much  if  we  go  on  at  this  rate,"  said  Josephine 
with  a  smile ;  *'  this  is  hardly  respectful  to  your 
instructress." 

'* Instructress !  Nonsense!  Don'i  talk  as 
though  you  were  a  paid  governess.  If  you  are 
good  enough  to  come  and  stay  a  week  with  roe, 
and  talk  French  whenever  I  am  not  too  idle, 
you  put  me  under  a  groat  obligation  of  course. 
The  only  way  yon  can  lessen  it  is  to  make  your- 
self at  home  here,  and  order  about  just  as  you 
please.  Now,  what  would  you  like  to  do? 
Drive  over  to  Dungc  Head,  or  go  fishing  with 
me  ?  Or  would  you  rather  stop  here  and  read, 
and  eat  chocolate  ?  I  have  got  such  a  supply 
for  you.  What,  you  don't  like  them  ?  Well,  I 
am  amazed!  I  thought  (excuse  me)  that  a 
Frenchwoman  could  not  exist  without  two  things, 
flattery  and  bon-bons — and  in  both  I  find  I  am 
mistaken.  I  saw  how  vexed  you  looked  last 
night  under  the  loud  praises  of  your  aunt." 

"  Mrs.  Crawford's  flatteries  are  too  coarse  to 
please  any  body,  I  should  think.  Why  will  she 
always  persist  in  drawing  attention  to  my  indus- 
tiy,  etc.,  as  though  such  virtues  were  unknown 
amongst  women  ?  I  believe  she  thinks  they  are 
amongst  Frenchwomen."  Josephine's  cheek  red- 
dened a  little  as  she  spoke. 

« « Ah !  ah !  That's  right,"  laughed  Miss  Vin- 
cerft.  **  Stand  up  for  your  own  country,  my 
little  patriot.  I  know  I  wouldn't  lot  *  Old  Eng- 
land '  be  abused  by  your  folks  if  I  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel ;  and  really  some  Eng- 
lish people  are  very  prejudiced,  I  am  beginning 
to  think." 

Miss  Vincent  was  silent  a  minute,  and  then 
resumed,  as  though  thinking  aloud, 

"I  won't  give  way  to  it,  you  know.  One 
must  assert  one's  own  independence  at  times. 
I  am  resolved  that  I  will  get  to  speak  French 
well,  let  him  disparage  it  as  he  likes." 

At  first  Josephine  did  not  quite  understand 
the  speech,  but  light  dawned  upon  her  in  the 
next  words. 

"  He  considers  it  nil  very  well  for  light  con- 
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Tersation  and  the  display  of  wit,**  went  on  Miss 
Vincent ;  **  bat  he  sajB  there  is  no  solidity  about 
it,  and  nothing  orig^al  in  the  literature.  He 
wants  me  to  learn  German,  and  I  won*t.  I 
don't  inetend  to  care  for  literature.  I  intend 
to  speak  French,  if  only  to  show  him  that  one 
can  hare  an  opinion  of  one's  own,  and  isn't  al- 
ways obliged  to  adopt  other  people's." 

"Ton  are  speaking  of  Mr.  Mathew  Craw- 
ford?** inquired  Josephine. 

«<  Yes,  and  you  will  oblige  me  yeiy  much  by 
always  talking  French  to  me  in  his  pifesence. 
He  understands  it  well  enongh,  though  he  is  shy 
of  speaking  before  you." 

"  Bather  odd  motives,  these,  for  learning  a 
language,"  thought  Josephine.  But  there  were 
so  many  things  odd  about  Miss  Vincent — ^the 
sadden  liking  she  had  conceived  for  Josephine 
herself  for  instance ;  a  liking  which  had  dis- 
played itself  in  many  pleasant  ways,  however — 
in  visits  to  Tyne  Street  with  presents  of  flowers 
and  firnits;  in  placing  her  carriage  frequently 
at  Madame  Amould*s  disposal ;  and,  lastly,  in 
her  coming  and  carrying  off  Josephine  to  spend 
a  week  of  her  holidays  at  Scarsdene,  as  she  had 
done. 

"Which,  then,  is  it  to  be?"  asked  Miss  Vin- 
cent, returning  to  her  previous  inquiry. 

"  Oh,  Dunge  Head,'*  said  Josephine.  <*  I  Uke 
so  much  your  pretty  white  ponies,  and  that  wild 
view  from  the  bold  headland." 

From  Dunge  Head,  where  the  air  blew  fresh 
from  the  Northern  Sea,  and  a  glimpse  of  its  gray 
waters  was  caught,  the  ladies  drove  to  Dunge 
Heath,  the  neighborhood  of  the  coal*pits,  where 
the  cottage  -  building  project  was  going  on. 
Miss  Vincent  gave  the  reins  to  the  groom,  and 
they  alighted  to  inspect  the  works,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Ness,  the  contractor,  who  came 
to  the  carriage  to  assist  them  to  get  out.  Now 
Mr.  Walter  Ness,  of  the  firm  of  Ness  and  Nix- 
on, was  not  a  mere  ordinary  house-bnilder,  but 
an  architect  with  large  architectural  notions, 
who  built  churches  and  town-halls,  and  had  a 
very  good  opinion  of  himself.  He  drove  good 
horses,  dressed  well,  and  was  accounted  one  of 
the  best-looking  bachelors  in  the  neighborhood. 
But  there  was  an  air  of  assurance  about  him 
which  Josephine  disliked  at  once.  Perhaps 
Miss  Vincent  was  used  to  this  manner,  or  less 
susceptible  on  such  points,  but  she  seemed  quite 
at  her  ease  with  Mr.  Ness,  and  not  at  all  dis- 
pleased by  his  attentions. 

Whilst  they  were  engaged  in  looking  round, 
Mr.  Mathew  Crawford  came  up  on  horseback. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  inspecting  the  progress 
of  the  works  almost  daily.  '  This  was  done 
partly  to  relieve  his  uncle,  under  whose  advice 


Miss  Vincent  was  acting,  partly  firoin  his  own 
personal  interest  in  matters. 

Now,  instead  of  feeling  properly  grateful  to 
Mr.  Crawford  for  this  service,  Miss  Vincent 
rather  resented  it  as  an  assumption  of  rights 
and  duties  which  as  yet  he  was  not  entitled  to 
claim. 

« Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you 
here  at  this  hour  ?"  was  her  greeting,  as  he  rode 
up  to  them.  "Fray  make  haste  back,  or  all 
the  boilers  will  have  burst  in  Monkfields,  and 
the  men  be  in  open  revolt.  I  thought  nothing 
on  earth  could  wean  you  from  '  business  *  until 
the  clock  struck  six.*' 

'  *  But  business  brings  me  here,"  said  Mathew, 
bowing  distantly  to  Josephine,  who  bowed  as 
distantly  in  return. 

"Indeed!  How's  that?*'  said  Miss  Vincent, 
turning  to  Mr.  Ness,  as  though  the  remark  re* 
quired  explanation  from  that  quarter. 

"  Oh,  we  rarely  pass  a  day  without  having 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Crawford's  superintending 
eye,** said  Mr.  Ness,  with  a  laugh.  "My  men 
have  dubbed  him  clerk  of  the  works,  and  think 
he  holds  the  appointment  direct  from  you.  Ah  I 
ahl** 

"The  business  that  brings  me  here  to-day, 
Mr.  Ness,  is  our  contract  for  the  iron  fencing 
and  drain  pipes,  which  are  now  ready  for  do- 
livery,**  said  Mr.  Crawford,  looking  not  very 
well  pleased  at  Mr.  Ness's  wit.  "If  you  will 
step  into  your  office  with  me,  five  minutes  will 
settle  the  matter." 

He  got  off  his  horse  as  he  spoke,  and  giving 
the  reins  to  a  workman  standing  by,  adjourned 
to  the  temporary  office  close  at  hand.  The 
ladies  returned  to  their  carriage,  and  soon  after 
they  were  seated,  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Ness 
re-appeared. 

"  May  we  hope  to  see  you  to-morrow.  Miss 
Vincent, at  the  match  atHailey  Park?"  asked 
Mr.  Ness,  with  his  self-sufficient  air;  "we  ex- 
pect the  ladies  in  full  foree.*' 

"  What  match  ?    I  know  nothing  of  it." 

"The  officers  at  the  barracks  against  the 
county  eleven,  amongst  whom  your  humble 
servant  figures.     I  hope  you  intend  to  patronize 
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us. 

"Oh  yes;  of  course  we  shall.  You  have 
never  seen  a  cricket-match,  mademoiselle  ?  It 
will  be  such  fun." 

"By  the  way,  I  see  you  have  taken  your 
name  out  of  the  dub,*' went  on  Mr.  Ness,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Crawford,  as  he  mounted ;  "  Too 
bad !     We  can*t  afford  to  lose  one  of  our  best 


men. 


»» 


"  I  have  no  time  for  that  sort  of  thing  now. 
My  cricket  days  are  over,'*  was  the  reply. 
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'<  The  slave  of  the  forge  and  faraace  T'  said 
Miss  Vinoent,  with  a  langh.  "  Good-day,  Mr. 
Ness.  Mind  you  keep  up  the  credit  of  the 
county  to-morrow/'  and  she  gave  a  light  cat  to 
the  white  ponies,  who  started  off  at  a  sharp  trot 

Miss  Vincent  always  drove  rapidly,  bat  the 
ponies  went  so  fast  this  afternoon  that  Josephine 
was  almost  frightened.  Perhaps  the  knowledge 
that  Mr.  Crawford  was  jast  behind  acconnted 
for  their  mistresses  free  nse  of  the  whip.  Ere 
long  they  came  io  rising  gronnd,  and  the  speed 
had  to  be  slackened. 

*'Not  a  bad  pace  that,**  said  Mr.  Crawford,  as 
he  came  alongside  the  carriage. 

*<  Oh,  I  hate  to  go  crawling  along,  like  old 
ladies  taking  an  airing.  I  dislike  slow  things 
of  all  sorts ;  slow  horses,  slow  servants,  slow  men. 
Don't  yon,  mademoiselle  ?" 

As  she  only  nnderstood  the  word  in  its  literal 
and  primal  sense,  Josephine  looked  rather  pnz- 
sled,  bnt  said,  **  Yes,  certainly.'' 

**Bat  there  is  a  medium  between  being  slow 
and  that  other  more  disagreeable  thing,  being 
'fast,'"  said  Mr. Crawford,  rather  pointedly. 

*'  Not  in  driving,  at  all  events.  I  was  jast 
saying  I  would  like  to  go  four  times  the  pace : 
was  I  not,  mademoiselle  ?"  (*'  Talk  French," 
she  added,  in  a  whisper.) 

"  If  the  ponies  had  wings,"  said  Josephine, 
in  French,  as  directed,  '^and  if  our  chariot 
could  not  be  upset,  it  would  be  charming." 

''We  shall  be  up  the  hill  in  another  min- 
ute, and  will  race  you  across  the  common,  if 
you  like,"  said  Miss  Vincent,  wickedly. 

"  Nonsense, "said  Mr.  Crawford,  and  he  drew 
his  horse  closer  to  the  carriage,  and  lowering  his 
head,  said, 

"I  followed  you  to  ask  a  qnestion,  Lilian. 
Yon  are  not  really  going  yonder  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Of  coarse  I  am.  Didn't  yon  hear  me  tell 
Mr.  Ness  so  ?" 

"Let  me  beg  you  will  not." 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  should  not  like  you  to  go  there  alone." 

"  Bnt  my  friend  here  will  accompany  me, 
of  course." 

"  You  know  what  I  mean — unaccompanied 
by  Mrs.  Vincent  or  myself.  A  cricket^fleld  with 
a  lot  of  noisy  officers  about  is  not  the  place 
for  two  young  ladies  without  escort." 

"  Escort  us,  then,  yourself." 

"  I  can  not  spare  the  day." 

"  And  so  we  are  to  lose  a  pleasant  afternoon, 
because — because  people  like  to  be  prudes,  and 
make  tliemselves  ridiculous,"iKiid  Miss  Vincent, 
with  an  air  of  vexation. 

A  cloud  passed  over  Mr.  Crawford's  face. 
With  a  look  of  pain,  ho  said, 


"  It  is  not  very  much  to  ask  of  yon,  I  think. 
But  I  am  sure  you  will  see  that  I  am  right,  on 
reflection.  Grood-Bye.  I  must  turn  off  here. 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  late,"  and  raising  his  hat, 
Mr.  Crawford  tamed  off  where  the  roads  crossed 
on  the  hill- top,  and  galloped  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  town. 

Josephine  had  politely  turned  her  head 'aside 
daring  the  conversation,  which  was  obviously  of 
a  private  nature,  and  so  had  lost  the  drift  of 
what  had  passed. 

Now  the  matter  was  more  important  than  it 
might  seem  at  first  sight. .  On  one  or  two  pre- 
vious occasions.  Miss  Vincent  had  acted  in  dis- 
regard of  Mr.  Crawford's  expressed  wishes. 
She  had  attended  a  recent  Rifle  Volunteer  Re- 
view, for  instance,  and  got  herself  talked  about 
by  driving  there  alone,  and  having  a  group  of 
gentlemen  around  her  carriage.  In  short,  since 
the  engagement  which  now  existed  between 
them.  Miss  Vincent  had  not  acted  with  that  cir- 
cumspection which  Mr.  Crawford  considered  de- 
sirable in  her  position.  But  then  (as  he  told 
himself  riding  back)  he  must  remember  that 
she  was  young,  and  had  always  been  spoiled  by 
her  parents,  and  had  her  own  way  with  every 
one  about  her. 

Miss  Vincent  was  unasually  silent  during  the 
rest  of  the  drive  home.  She  was  debating  within 
herself  as  to  how  she  should  act  on  the  morrow. 
*'  Should  she  give  up  the  cricket-match  as  he 
wished?  She  really  did  not  care  much  about 
it,  after  all.  But  she  did  not  like  to  be  treated 
as  a  child,  and  told  what  she  ought  to  do,  and 
what  she  ought  not.  He  really  claimed  too 
much  authority;  he  was  always  advising  this 
or  that ;  and  his  notions  of  propriety  were  pos- 
itively prudish,  as  she  had  told  him." 

'*  And  yet  'it  was  not  much  to  ask  of  her,' 
as  he  had  said.  Yes,  he  was  right — ^he  was  al- 
ways right  (that  was  the  provoking  part  of  it), 
and  she  would  give  it  up,  to  oblige  him."  So 
she  reflected,  as  she  turned  into  her  own  gates, 
and  with  that  resolve  went  to  dress  for  dinner. 

Miss  Vincent  would  probably  have  carried  out 
this  resolution,  but  for  the  arrival  of  an  unlucky 
epistle  from  Mr.  Crawford  that  same  evening, 
as  they  sat  at  dessert.  The  writer  evidently 
concluded  that  the  few  words  he  had  uttered 
that  afternoon  would  have  their  intended  ef- 
fect, and  wrote  to  apprise  MIfs  Vincent  that  if 
she  and  Mademoiselle  Amonld  would  come  up 
to  Monkfields  on  the  morrow,  he  would  like  to 
show  them  the  new  steam-machines  they  were 
about  to  send  out  to  Russia. 

"  Dear  me  I  What  an  honor !  He  forgets 
we  are  engaged  elsewhere,"  said  Miss  Vincent, 
tossing  her  letter  across  the  table  to  her  mother. 
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Mn.  Yincent  never  oppoted  her  daoghter, 
being  sadly  deficient  in  that  energy  of  which  the 
latter  had  her  fall  share,  and  an  invalid  into 
the  bargain.     So  the  good  lady  only  observed, 

'*  What  a  pity  things  dash  so !  Bat  perhaps 
it's  all  for  the  best,  my  dear,  for  I  am  always 
nneasy  amongst  machinery.  One. never  knows 
what  may  burst.  ** 

*'  So  the  good  child  was  to  be  rewarded  in 
that  way,  was  she  ?"  mosed  Miss  Vincent,  as  she 
divided  a  peach;  ''I  shall  certainly  go  to 
Uailey  Park  to-monow.**  '  And  they  went. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Not  only  did  Miss  Vincent  goto  the  cricket- 
match,  bat  she  excited  more  than  nsoal  atten- 
tion there.  She  never  looked  gayer  nor  hand- 
somer, and  that  portion  of  the  ladies*  tent  where 
she  sat  was  obviously  the  centre  of  attraction  to 
the  gentlemen.  Josephine  felt  decidedly  un- 
easy at  the  position  they  occupied,  and  did  not 
at  all  admire  the  way  in  which  her  companion 
laughed  and  talked  with  the  people  around  her. 
But  then  Josephine  never  knew  what  was  per- 
mtsiible  for  young  ladies  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish social  code.  The  standard  of  manners  was 
80  entirely  different  in  her  own  country  that 
it  was  impossible  to  apply  it  to  matters  here. 

They  returned  home  towards  sunset  for  a 
late  dinner;  and  just  as  the  meal  was  conclud- 
ing, Mr.  Mathew  Crawford  was  announced. 
He  was  on  sufficiently  intimate  terms  to  be 
shown  into  the  dining-room  at  once.  He  en- 
tered with  a  very  obfious  look  of  dissatisfaction 
upon  his  face. 

As  he  was  not  aware  why  Miss  Vincent  had 
not  paid  the  expected  visit  to  the  foundry  this 
aAemoon,  he  had  ridden  down  to  inquire  what 
had  kept  them  away.  But  he  had  been  disa- 
greeably enlightened  on  the  road.  Just  before 
reaching  the  Scarsdene  gates,  he  had  encoun- 
tered a  drag  filled  with  a  noisy  party  of  men  from 
the  cricket-match.  Mr.  Ness,  who  was  driving, 
hailed  him  as  he  passed,  with, 

'*Hil  Stop  a  moment  there,  Crawford. 
Going  to  Scarsdene,  eh  ?  Oblige  me  by  asking 
what  sixe  gloves  Miss  Vincent  wears.  Lost  a 
dozen  pairs  on  a  bet.  Suppose  you  know  weVe 
won?" 

"  No,  I  did  not,'*  was  Mr.  Crawford's  reply. 
'  **  Tes.  Let  me  know  about  the  gloves  when 
I  see  you  to-morrow.  Ta-ta !  Won't  keep  you 
waiting.  Know  yon  are  impatient  to  bo  yonder. 
Lucky  dog!"  and  with  a  look  intended  to  be 
wsgg^,  Mr.  Ness  drove  on  again.. 


**  Cad !"  murmured  Mr.  Crawford,  as  he  rode 
on  with  knitted  brows.  * '  So  Lilian  went  there, 
after  all !" 

He  said  no  more,  but  rode  on  faster  than  be- 
fore, and  arrived,  as  we  said,  looking  highly  dis- 
satisfied.  Even  the  unobservant  Mrs.  Vincent 
noticed  his  looks.  But  her  daughter  either  did 
not  or  would  not  perceive  any  thing  unusual  in 
his  manner,  and  talked  away  with  more  than 
her  ordinary  animation.  When  the  ladies  rose 
to  leave  the  room,  Miss  Vincent  was  the  last. 
As  he  stood  holding  open  the  door,  Mathew 
whispered  to  her,  ^s  she  passed, 

''Will  you  stay  a  moment?  I  have  some- 
thing to  say." 

"  Well, "she  inquired,  turning  round,  '*  what 
is  it?" 

He  closed  the  door  before  replying.  Then 
looking  at  her,  he  said,  slowly, 

"  Yon  have  disappointed  me  to-day — hurt  me, 
indeed." 

'*How  so?"  she  asked,  for  the  moment  mis- 
led by  his  seriousness.  She  added,  the  next 
moment,  **  Oh,  by  going  to  Hailey  Park,  I  sup- 
pose ?    What  nonsense !" 

''I  am  sorry  the  reasons  I  gave  for  wishing 
you  not  to  go  there  seemed  nonsense.  They 
appeared  good  reasons  to  me.  But  I  fear  my 
wishes  have  not  the  weight  with  you  I  thought 
they  had." 

*'When  unreasonable,  they  certainly  have 
not:  and  it  was  very  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  two  ladies  would,  prefer  going  to  inspect 
some  horrible  machinery  that  might  explode 
and  kill  them  at  any  moment,  to  spending  a 
pleasant  afternoon  in  Hailey  Park,"  replied  Miss 
Vincent  with  a  laugh.  "Have  you  any  thing 
further  to  say  ?"  she  wentjon.  "It  looks  rath- 
er odd  our  choosing  this  moment  for  a  tete-a- 
tete:* 

"  I  have  only  to  say  that  when  next  I  make 
any  similar  request,  I  hope,  Lilian,  you  will 
give  me  credit  for  some  little  share  of  judgment, 
as  well  as  for  good  intentions." 

"  As  for  the  good  intentions,  of  course,  that 
is  clear  enough ;  but  I  don't  know  about  the 
judgment,"  was  the  provoking  reply.  "We 
shall  see." 

"  Don't  speak  so ;  I  am  talking  seriously, 
Lilian.  You  scarcely  know,  I  think,  the  im- 
portance of  prudence  in  these  matters.  You 
would  hardly  like  to  hear  the  things  that  are  al- 
ready said  about  your  going  out  alone.  Young 
women  (especially  when  they  are  without  fa- 
ther or  brothers)  can  not  be  too  careful." 

"What  has  been  said  about  me,  pray  ?"  asked 
Miss  Vincent,  with  a  sudden  flash  in  her  eyes. 

"  Nothing  that  I  agree  with,  myself,  of  course ; 
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nothing  bnt  what  malice  too  readily  inrents. 
But  it  shows  the  necessity  of—" 

"  Oh,  I  won't  trouble  you  to  say  more,"  in- 
terrupted Miss  Vincent  "  The  opinions  of  the 
gossips  of  North  Hnmberton  are,  and  always 
have  been,  matters  of  perfect  indifference  with 
me.     I  have  already  heard  quite  enough." 

*'  You  are  angry  with  me,"  said  he,  as  she 
turned  away.  "Bnt  is  it  not  truer  kindness 
to  speak  as  I  have  done,  than  allow  any  mis- 
taken consideration  for  your  feelings  to  keep 
me  silent  ?    If  I  seem  exacting,  it  is  because — '* 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Crawford  I  how  much  longer  do 
you  mean  to  hold  the  door-handle  and  keep  me 
waiting  ?  I  really  can't  stand  any  more  lectur- 
ing.    Will  you  please  to  let  me  pass  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  earnestly ;  she  looked  back 
fearlessly  in  return.  He  would  have  been  very 
glad  if  she  had  shown  some  signs  of  faltering  at 
that  moment,  but  there  was  nothing  but  con- 
tempt for  his  adyice  written  on  her  face.  Ho 
opened  the  door,  and  she  swept  haughtily 
through. 

For  a  few  moments  Mr.  Crawford  stood  there 
in  silence.  Then  he  heaved  a  sigh  and  follow- 
ed to  the  drawing-room. 

It  was  not  a  comfortable  evening  that  ensued. 
Josephine  wondered  whether  it  was  the  custom 
for  English  lovers  to  behave  as  coldly  as  these 
two  did.  She  had  always  understood  the  con- 
trary, and  had  looked  for  an  expansiveness  and 
cordiality  that  would  have  been  deemed  indeco- 
rous in  her  own  country,  where  on  fait  aa  caur 
on  quite  different  principles. 

One  reason  why  Mr.  Crawford  was'  so  silent 
was  that  Miss  Vincent  insisted  on  talking  French 
all  the  evening  with  Josephine,  and  he  could 
not  but  suspect  this  was  done  to  vex  him,  rath- 
er than  from  any  love  of  that  language. 

He  had  his  suspicions,  indeed,  that  Mademoi<* 
selle  Amould's  presence  there  was  more  owing 
to  his  having  discouraged  the  acquaintance  at 
the  outset,  than  to  any  other  cause.  As  to  snt^h 
discouragement,  he  was  not  sure  that  he  had 
not  been  perfectly  justified  in  it,  though  he  was 
ready  to  own  that  Mademoiselle  Amould's  tal- 
ent for  intrigue  did  not  seem  so  pronounced  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  young  French- 
woman. 

Silent  as  Mr.  Crawford  was  that  night,  it  was 
evident  to  Josephine  that  he  could  talk  upon 
occasion.  The  next  evening  Mr.  Handleigh 
and  his  sister  dined  at  Scarsdene,  and  a  brisk 
conversation  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  was  kept  up 
between  the  two  gentlemen.  Josephine  listen- 
ed with  pleasure;  for.it  recalled  the  old  days 
when  her  father  and  some  Paris  savant  sat  to- 
gether at  their  own  board.    Not  that  Mr.  Hand- 


leigh was  precisely  a  savant,  bnt  he  was  a  man 
of  extensive  learning,  and  of  great  liberality  of 
judgment. .  He  had  profited  largely  by  his 
travels  abroad  with  his  invalid  wife,  and  his  sym- 
pathies moved  in  a  wider  sphere  than  most  Eng- 
lish clergymen's.  He  was  as  patriotic  as  any 
man  need  be ;  but  he  did  not  indorse  the  pop- 
ular belief,  that  his  own  nation,  language,  and 
creed,  were  the  best  and  most  perfect  of  all  pos- 
sible nations,  languages,  and  creeds,  either  past, 
present,  or  to  come.  On  most  points  he  and 
Mathew  Crawford  thoroughly  sympathized ;  but 
the  prejudices  of  the  latter  on  all  questions 
where  comparisons  arose  between  this  country 
and  other  countries,  he  neither  shared  nor  ad- 
mired. 

*'  You  surely  do  not  think  your  remarks  apply 
to  all  Frenchwomen — ^to  Mademoiselle  Amould, 
for  example?"  asked  Mr.  Handleigh,  as  they 
sat  alone  after  the  ladies  had  retired. 

*'Not  to  her,  perhaps  (though  I  don't  pretend 
to  understand  mademoiselle,  myself),  but  to  her 
countrywomen  in  general." 

'<  Of  whom,  perhaps,  your  notions  are  formed 
through  the  medium  of  Messrs.  Balzac,  Sue,  and 
Company  ?" 

*'Not  altogether.  I  have  travelled  in 
France." 

"And  studied  the  native  manners  through 
such  advantageous  means  as  the  restaurants  and 
tables-d'h6te  afford  ?  Now  I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  domestic  life  in  France  myself,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  met  with  good 
wives,  good  mothers,  and  good  daughters; 
while  as  for  the  fascinating  demons  of  fiction,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  them  more  exceptional 
than  novelists  would  make  out." 

<'  I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  said  Mathew, 
half  seriously,  half  in  joke,  "  or  it  might  fare  ill 
with  both  your  family  and  mine,  now  my  uncle's 
niece  has  come  amongst  us;"  and  they  rose  to 
join  the  ladies.  ' 

When  they  entered  the  drawing-room,  Ma^ 
demoiselle  Arnould  was  sitting  alone,  with  an 
open  book  before  her.  But  she  was  not  read- 
ing, for  as  Mr.  Handleigh  took  a  seat  near  her, 
she  turned  round  and  said,  suddenly. 

"I  want  to  thank  you,  monsieur,  for  your 
noble  words  to-night — for  your  defense  of  men, 
who,  though  French,  were  the  equal  of  your  own 
greatest  men  in  talent  and  in  honor.  My  blood 
boils  at  times  when  I  hear  such  names  slander- 
ed. I  should  have  spoken  myself,  but  your 
vindication  left  nothing  unsaid." 

"It  was  a  mere  rendering  of  justice  to  merits 
which  the  world  at  large  fireely  acknowledges, 
mademoiselle.  But  you  speak  with  such 
warmth,  one  would  think  you  were  in  the  habit 
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of  bearing  your  conntrymen  freqaentlj  dispar- 
aged.    I  hope  that  is  not  the  case  ?" 

'<  Kot  in  open  words,  perhaps,  bat  very  often 
by  allosions  and  innuendo.  Mr.  Crawford  is 
not  the  only  Englishman  who  has  an  idea  that 
a  fVenchman  is  only  a  sort  of  superior  ape,  with 
a  talent  for  cookery  and  skepticism." 

**  Crawford  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  I  know, 
bnt  a  thorough  John  Ball  in  his  piejndicesi 
Bat  yon  must  not  be  too  severe  upon  him ;  he 
is  the  sool  of  honor,  and  the  sincerest  man  I 
ever  met — uncomfortably  so,  I  tell  him." 

*'He  had  need  have  some  Tirtues,**  thought 
Josephine,  "for  his  disagreeable  qualities  are 
very  apparent. 

He  was  more  than  usually  distant  with  her 
this  evening.  In  fact,  he  blamed  her  for  the 
visit  to  Hailey  Park,  which  had  given  him  such 
offense,  and  felt  that  he  should  be  very  glad 
when  she  took  her  departure  from  the  house, 
for  he  did  not  think  her  a  desirable  companion 
for  Miss  Vincent.  He  had  given  up  the  idea 
that  she  was  a  mere  coquette  and  simpleton 
(that  was  quite  untenable),  but  he  regarded  her 
as  a  clever  person,  who  probably  hid  all  sorts 
of  &lsitie8  under  that  air  of  fearless  candor. 
That  she  had  already  made  a  partisan  of  Alice, 
"a  girl  so  utterly  unlike  her,"  as  he  told  him- 
self, was  to  Blathew  a  proof,  not  of  his  own  mis- 
take, but  of  mademoiselle's  formidable  talents. 
For  only  once  start  with  a  good  strong  prejadice 
against  a  person,  such  as  he  had  formed  against 
^lademoiselle  Amould,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
facts  will  generally  fit  In  with  your  theory. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

Plca8A2(t  as  her  visit  to  Scarsdene  had  been, 
Josephine  was  not  sorry  to  be  back  again  in 
T^e  Street.  She  was  received  there  with 
open  arms,  with  passionate  embraces,  and  an 
eloquent  expenditore  of  loving  words. 

**  They  do  go  on  so !     One  would  think,  to 
hear  'em,  she*d  been  gone  seven  years  instead , 
of  seven  days  !'*  said  Mrs.  Boss,  sarcastically,  to 
her  handmaiden. 

^  Those  seven  days  had  been  a  weary  time  to 
Madame  Amould,  short  as  it  might  seem  to 
other  people ;  Josephine  almost  resolved  never 
to  leave  her  mother  again,  when  she  beheld  how 
she  was  welcomed  home.  The  poor  lady  was 
quite  overcome,  and  had  to  lie  down  on  the 
coach  to  recover  herself. 

**  It  has  seemed  ages,  my  darling,'*  said  ma- 
dame,  holding  her  daughter's  hand  in  hers,  and 
looking  up  at  her  affectionately.     **  The  house 


was  so  desolate  without  thee;  even  Madelon 
lost  her  tongue.  We  should  all  have  sunk  un- 
der it  in  another  week.  Thou  must  not  leave 
us  again,  worldling." 

And  Josephine  answered  in  her  own  heart 
that  she  would  not.  For  as  she  looked  at  her 
mother's  thin  fiice  and  bright  tearfal  eyes,  she 
saw  for  the  first  time  how  much  older  and  more 
worn  she  bad  got  to  look  of  late,  and  she  half 
reproached  herself  for  having  left  her. 

Madame  Amould's  health  had  not  been  ben- 
efited  by  her  residence  in  England.  The  keen 
air  of  North  Humberton,  with  its  smoke  and 
fog,  had  told  unfavorably  upon  a  constitution 
naturally  delicate.  There  were  moments  now 
when  those  gloomy  and  sometimes  ludicrous 
forebodings,  in  which  her  mother  had  indulged 
on  their  first  arrival^  recurred  to  Josephine  with 
a  sense  of  pain.  To  devote  herself  to  her  moth- 
er, and  do  all  that  lay  in  her  power  to  render 
her  happy,  was  Josephine's  first  care  for  the 
next  few  months. 

By  the  time  the  second  winter  drew  near, 
they  began  to  feel  almost  at  home  in  North 
Humberton,  as  people  get  to  feel  at  home  at 
last  under  the  most  strange  and  novel  circum- 
stances. It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  second 
winter  that  a  new  and  unexpected  trouble  arose 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  mind  of  Mademoiselle 
Amould.     It  came  about  thus : 

She  was  returning  home  from  her  lessons  one 
afternoon,  when  she  was  stopped  in  Tyne  Street 
by  Miss  Vincent's  caYriago,  which  drew  up  be- 
side her. 

''  I  was  coming  to  call  upon  you,"  said  Miss 
Vincent,  putting  her  hand  out  of  the  window. 
**  I  want  you  to  join  our  party  at  the  town  hall 
to-night  to  see  this  L^n  L^ni,  the  Algerian 
Conjuror,  I  beg  his  pardon — Professor  of  Mys- 
ticism, he  calls  himself.  Now  don't  say  no. 
Yon  know  I  always  have  my  own  way,  and  it 
will  do  yon  good  to  have  a  little  change.  Be- 
sides, I  have  taken  half  a  dozen  tickets  (Comp- 
ton,  the  bookseller,  tells  me  the  man  is  very 
clever,  but  poor),  and  I  must  have  the  seats 
filled.  I  shall  be  with  you  at  eight,"  and  Miss 
Vincent  waved  her  hand  as  the  carriage  drove 
on  again. 

Now  Josephine  had  no  intention  of  comply- 
ing with  this  rather  arbitrary  invitation ;  bnt 
her  mother  urged  her  to  do  so  when  she  heard 
of  it. 

*'This  little  distraction  will  do  thee  good, 
mj  child.  Gro  and  amuse  thyself;  I  am  selfish 
to  keep  thee  always  at  my  side,"  said  madame. 

Josephine  doubted  whether  the  entertain- 
ment was  capable  of  affording  her  much  amuse- 
ment.     She  did  not  care  for  conjuring,  and 
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wonld  rather  hare  remained  at  home.  Bat  her 
mother's  ni^gency,  and  the  prompt  arrival  of 
Miss  Vincent's  carriage  at  eight,  turned  the 
scale. 

<<l5o  yon  know,  I  am  qaite  interested  abont 
this  man,**  said  Miss  Vincent,  as  they  drove  to- 
wards the  town  hall.  *'  Compton  tells  me  he 
speaks  several  langnaged,  and  has  a  very  supe- 
rior air.  He  is  staying  at  the  Crown  Hotel, 
and  is  attended  by  an  African  servant,  who 
wears  a  tarban,  and  is  or  pretends  to  be  dumb. 
Quite  Eastern,  and  magician-like,  isn't  it  ?" 

They  found  Mr.  Crawford  waiting  for  them 
at  the  hall,  and  under  his  escort  entered  the 
room,  where  Camilla  and  Alice  were  already 
seated  amongst  a  party  of  friends.  For  Miss 
Vincent  never  did  any  thing  by  halves,  and 
since  morning  had  persuaded  a  whole  host  of 
people  to  be  present  to-night. 

Monsieur  L^ni  was  evidently  an  artist.  His 
programmes  were  cabolistio-looking  documents. 
The  ticket-taker  wore  an  Eastern  dress.  A 
Sphinx  sat  on  each  side  of  the  curtain,  which 
^vas  black,  embroidered  with  Arabic  characters. 
When  the  curtain  rose,  it  disclosed  no  gaudy 
"  Temple  of  Magic,"  all  tawdry  and  tinsel,  but 
a  chaste  view  of  Egyptian  ruins,  with  palm- 
trees,  a  camel,  and  the  moon.  A  tent  occu- 
pied one  comer  of  the  stage,  and  beside  it  stood 
a  sombre  figure  (unquestionably  Oriental)  in 
turban  and  earrings — the  African  servant. 
From  the  recesses  of  this  tent,  after  a  due  in- 
terval to  let  the  scene  take  efibct  on  the  spec- 
tators, emerged  Lc^on^  himself,  not  clad  in 
Eastern  or  theatrical  costume,  but  dressed  as 
any  other  European  traveller  might  be.  He 
was  a  dark,  handsome  man,  with  a  iargo  beard, 
and  a  pair  of  bright  black  eyes.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  tell  his  age,  for  his  jaded  air  might  be 
the  effect  of  travel  more  than  of  veara. 

Introducing  himself  to  his  audience  as  long  a 
dweller  in  the  East,  he  started  off  into  a  ram- 
bling sort  of  lecture  on  magic  and  mysticism,  in 
which  he  lugged  in  Pharaoh*s  magicians,  the 
Delphic  oracles,  Indian  jugglers,  and  the  Rosi- 
crucians,  with  more  or  less  relevancy.  He 
spoke  with  a  strong  foreign  accent,  but  with 
considerable  fluency. 

**I  told  you  he  was  very  clever,"  said  Miss 
Vincent,  triumphantly,  to  Mr.  Crawford,  by 
whose  side  she  sat. 

**  We  shall  see,"  said  he  dryly,  being  as  yet 
not  much  impressed  in  that  way. 

And  now  Monsieur  L^oni  began  his  tricks, 
which  were  of  the  usual  startling  character. 
The  tent  in  the  comer  proved  to  be  full  of  all 
sorts  of  wonders,  and  the  African,  though  dumb, 
showed  himself  a  very  wide-awake  person.    The 


spectators  were  fairly  amused — all  of  them,  that 
is,  tfave  one  unhappy  person. 

This  one  person  had  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  Monsieur  L^ni  from  the  moment  when  ho 
emerged  from  his  tent,  with  a  look  of  intense 
surprise.  The  look  had  grown  into  one  of  fear 
and  distress  as  he  proceeded  with  his  lecture. 
With  a  great  effort  she  had  overcome  her  agita- 
tion, and  sat  now  perfectly  quiet,  but  looking 
very  pale,  and  unable- to  take  her  eyes  from  the 
man's  face. 

Ere  long  Alice  noticed  Josephine's  looks,  and 
asked  if  she  were  unwell.  She  replied,  hur- 
riedly, **Yes,  let  us  go  away,"  But  the  next 
moment  she  added,  with  a  great  effort  at  self- 
control, 

'*  It  is  only  the  heat  of  the  room.  I  shall  bo 
better  presently ;"  and  she  made  sign  to  Alice 
to  take  no  notice  of  her. 

As  yet,  no  one  else  had  remarked  Made- 
moiselle Araould's  agitation.  She  and  Alice 
fortunately  sat  behind  their  friends,  who  occu- 
pied the  front  rows  of  seats ;  but  upon  Mathew 
turning  round  to  speak  to  Alice,  he  noticed 
mademoiselle's  pale  face.  He  was  asking  for  a 
handkerchief,  which  the  conjuror  required  for 
the  performance  in  hand. 

"We  have  sent  two  up,"  said  he,  "which 
have  just  been  burnt  to  rags,  and  are  promised 
to  be  returned  to  us  whole  in  the  middle  of  a 
bread-loaf.  A  third  is  wanted  to  be  shot  off 
with  my  watch  in  that  blunderbuss.  Do  oblige 
Mr.  Mustapha.'* 

"Oh,  take  Josephine's,"  said  Alice,  whisk- 
ing it  off  her  knee  ;  *'  we  shall  know  it  again 
anywhere  by  the  embroidered  name." 

Josephine  made  a  start  forward,  as  if  to  get 
it  back,  but  it  was  too  late.  Mr.  Crawford 
had  already  handed  it  to  Mustapha,  the  African 
servant,  who  wifo  carrying  it  up  to  the  platform. 
To  have  demanded  it  back  would  have  looked 
absurd,  and  have  only  attracted  attention. 
Josephine  merely  turned  a  little  paler,  and  sat 
very  still. 

"Don't  bo  alarmed,  mademoiselle,"  laughed 
Mr.  Crawford.  "Our  property  will  be  return- 
ed safe  enough." 

It  was  first  duly  destroyed,  however— ram- 
med into  the  blunderbuss,  as  fiir  as  ocular  evi> 
deuce  went,  and  shot  off  at  a  casket  which  stood 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  platform.  On  the 
casket  being  opened,  of  course  it  contained  the 
handkerchief,  which  Monsieur  Leoni  (in  order 
to  be  sure  that  it  was  the  same  article,  and  that 
he  was  not  deluded  by  liis  own  marvellous  pow- 
ers) made  pretense  of  carefully  examining. 
The  handkerchief  was  all  right,  but  the  exam- 
ination  perhaps  surprised  him  in  some  way. 
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He  i^anced  qoicUj  round  the  audience  as  he 
gare  back  the  handkerchief  to  Mastapha  to  re- 
store to  its  owner.  Mastapha  bowed,  and  re- 
tained to  the  reserred  seats  to  deliver  up  the 
borrowed  article.  As  the  man  stopped  in  front 
of  them,  Mr.  Crawford  beheld  Monsieur  L^oni 
saddenlj  give  a  start.  But  whether  it  was  from 
surprise,  or  because  he  had  just  orertumed  a 
litde  rase  of  mock 'flowers,  Mr.  Crawford  did 
not  know.  He  turned  to  deliver  the  handker- 
chief to  Josephine,  and  was  struck  by  the  singu- 
lar embarrassment  on  her  face.  Her  eyes  im- 
mediately fell  before  his,  and  from  pale  she 
grew  burning  red. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Mademoiselle  Ar- 
nould  was  to  return  home  in  Miss  Vincent's 
carriage.  Mathew  escorted  them  down  stairs 
at  the  close  of  the  entertainment.  The  lobby 
was  crowded,  and  a  little  time  elapsed  before 
their  carriage  was  called.  As  they  passed  out, 
Mastapha  stood  in  the  portico,  with  his  dark 
eyes  rolling  round  on  the  crowd,  and  the  lamps 
shining  on  his  swarthy  face.  As  they  crossed 
the  pavement,  he  darted  forward,  and,  with  an 
obdsancc,  lifted  up  the  end  of  Josephine's  cloak, 
which  trailed  on  the  ground. 

"Thank  you,"  said  she,  gathering  up  the 
mantle.  And  in  that  short  interval  (unless  he 
was  dreaming,  of  which  ho  was  not  sure  when 
he  came  to  think  of  it  afterwards),  Mr.  Craw- 
ford beheld  the  man  slip  a  folded  paper  into  Jo- 
sephine's hand,  which  she  took  and  instantly 
concealed. 

The  next  minute  the  ladies  had  entered  their 
carriage  and  driven  off,  leaving  Mr.  Crawford 
strongly  inclined  to  distrust  the  evidence  of  his 
senses. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  was  no  delusion  on  Mr.  Crawford's  part. 
As  Josephine  drove  home  in  Miss  Vincent's  car- 
riage, she  carried,  concealed  in  her  hand,  a  note 
which  had  been  slipped  into  it  by  Monsieur 
Leoni's  African  servant.  It  burned  her  fingers 
as  though  it  had  been  hot  lead.  She  would  have 
given  any  thing  to  fling  it  from  her.  But  she 
dared  not  until  she  had  read  it. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  were  not  much  amused," 
said  Miss  Vincent,  noticing  her  silence  as  they 
drove  along. 

•*  Oh  yes,  but  I  have  a  headache,"  replied  Jo- 
sephine, with  burning  cheeks. 

She  was  glad  to  get  home — glad  to  find  that 
all  the  family  except  Madelon  were  in  bed.  | 
She  dismissed   the   good  woman  as  soon  as 
possible,  saying  she  was  very  tired  (she  looked  I 


so),  and  then  as  soon  as  Madelon  had  left  her, 
she  sat  down  before  her  dressing-table,  and 
read  what  was  contained  in  the  paper.  It  con- 
sisted of  only  three  lines,  in  French,  couched 
thus: 

'*  I  must  see  you  to-morrow,  alone.  Let 
me  know  when  and  where.  It  is  of  the  last 
importance.  Address  Monsieur  Leoni,  Crown 
Hotel." 

Josephine  sat  and  looked  at  the  paper  with  a 
bewildered  air.  She  read  it  and  re-read  it  a 
dozen  times.  Once  she  was  on  the  point  of  go« 
ing  down  to  her  mother's  room ;  but  she  turned 
back  when  she  got  to  the  door,  murmuring 
"Impossible !"  She  sat  down  again  to  think, 
with  her  head  resting  on  her  hands.  After  a 
few  minutes,  she  got  pen  and  paper,  and  wrote, 

"  I  can  only  see  you  here  in  the  presence  of 
my  mother  or  Monsieur  Bertin.  But  if  you 
have  either  shame  or  pity,  yoa  will  not  dare  to 
force  yourself  upon  us." 

This  she  sealed  up,  and  laid  upon  the  table 
for  Madelon  to  take  to  the  Crown  Hotel  early 
the  next  morning.  And  then  she  went  to  bed, 
and  lay  awake  half  the  night. 

Mr.  Crawford,  returning  home  to  his  lodg- 
ings in  Tyne  Street,  beheld  the  light  in  Ma- 
demoiselle Amould's  window,  and  went  on  his 
way  speculating  on  the  little  transaction  he  had 
beheld.  The  light  was  still  burning  when  ho 
looked  out  from  his  window  an  hour  later.  Ho 
shook  his  head,  and  felt  he  could  make  nothing 
of  it. 

Now  although  Mr.  prawford  was  puzzled 
about  this  matter,  he  was  not  going  to  let  it 
excite  any  violent  prejudices  or  unjust  sus- 
picions in  his  mind,  he  told  himself.  If  it 
had  been  either  of  his  cousins  whom  he  had 
caught  receiving  surreptitious  notes  from  black 
servants,  and  showing  signs  of  uneasiness  in  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  lecturer  on  magic,  he 
would  naturally  have  inquired  into  matters  at 
once.  But  ^ith  Mademoiselle  Amould  it  was 
another  matter.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
the  enormous  diflcrence  of  race,  education,  etc. 
— facts  ever  present  to  his  mind ;  in  the  second, 
he  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  mademoiselle's 
private  aflairs.  Besides,  after  all,  he  might 
have  been  deceived.  The  transaction  had 
taken  place  under-  the  flickering  light  of  the 
lamps  in  the  portico;  the  paper  might  have 
been  merely  a  programme,  the  furtive  air  of 
the  African  only  the  manner  natural  to  one  of 
his  race.  Better  give  mademoiselle  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  for  really  her  conduct  of  late  bad 
been  all  that  the  strictest  propriety  could  re- 
quire. 

Thus  reasoned  Mathew  Crawford,  as  he  walk- 
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ed  to  his  office  next  morning  and  beheld  Ma- 1 
demoiselle  Arnoald  before  him,  on  her  way  to 
her  morning  lesaons  at  the  Parsonage  in  St. 
Jade's.  But  he  had  not  proceeded  many  paces 
farther,  when  he  saw  Monsieur  L^oni  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  apparently  observing 
^nd  following  her.  Mr.  Crawford  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then,  instead  of  turning  off  into 
Monkfields,  as  usual,  followed  in  the  same  di- 
rection. 

Mademoiselle  AmouM  walked  fast,  and  s'oon 
reached  St.  Jude's  Church-yard.  She  crossed 
it,  and  the  next  minute  entered  Mr.  Handleigh*s 
door.  Whether  she  knew  or  not  that  she  was 
followed,  she  had  never  looked  back,  or  given 
any  sign  to  the  person  behind  her.  As  ma- 
demoiselle entered  the  parsonage,  Monsieur 
Ldoni  turned  on  his  heel  so  suddenly  that  he 
almost  ran  upon  Mr.  Crawford,  who  was  just 
behind  liim.  The  man  evidently  recognized 
.  him  again,  and  stared  as  though  he  had  a  sus- 
picion he  was  dogging  his  steps.  But  Mr. 
Crawford  was  already  ashamed  of  the  part  he 
was  playing,  and  reddening  violently,  walked 
on  a  little  farther,  and  took  the  nearest  cut  back 
to  the  foundry. 

That  same  morning,  as  Josephine  was  en- 
gaged with  her  pupil,  finding  in  work  the  best 
refuge  from  the  anxieties  that  filled  her  mind, 
there  came  a  tap  at  the  library  door,  and  a  serv- 
ant entered. 

'*  There  is  somebody  in  the  hall  wishes  to 
speak  to  yon,  mamzel.*' 

'*To  me?  Is  it  not  Miss  Handleigh  you 
mean?"  asked  Josephine,  surprised  that  any 
one  should  visit  her  there. 

"No,  it  was  your  name  he  mentioned, 
mamzel,  being  a  foreign  gentleman,  to  judge 
by  looks  and  language." 

Josephine  rose  hastily  from  her  seat. 

"  I  can  not  see  him,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "  I 
am  engaged,  and — **  She  stopped,  and  then 
added,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "Stay; 
show  him  in  here,  if  you  please,"  and,  turning 
to  her  pupil,  she  bade  her  leave  the  room  for  a 
few  minutes,  as  she  wished  to  speak  to  the 
visitor  in  private. 

She  stood  awaiting  him,  with  a  pale  face 
and  beating  heart.  But  she  drew  herself  up  as 
he  entered,  and  returned  his  salute  coldly,  in 
the  presence  of  the  servant.  As  soon  as  the 
door  was  closed,  she  said  in  French, 

"  This  is  an  intrusion.  I  told  you  I  would 
only  see  you  in  the  presence  of  my  family. 
Why  do  you  come  here  ?" 

Monsieur  L^ni  stared  round  the  room,  and 
then  replied,  with  an  air  of  amazement,  either 
assumed  or  real, 


*  *  I  am  altogether  confused — surprised.  Cer- 
tainly, in  the  presence  of  your  family,  if  you 
desire  it,  Josephine.  A  charming,  room,  this, 
for  a  tSte-2t-t6te,  but  I  thought  you  had  resolved 
not  to  grant  me  one.  I  suppose  madame  is  still 
at  her  toileL  Well,  I  can  wait  her  leisure — the 
better  that  you  have  such  an  excellent  choice 
of  easy-chairs ;"  and  he  drew  one  near  him,  and 
sat  down  as  he  spoke. 

**  You  are  trifling,"  said  Josephine,  an  angry 
flush  overspreading  her  cheeks.  "  Are  you  not 
aware  that  my  family  do  not  live  here  ?  This 
house  is  a  cleigyman's,  and  I  am  governess 
here." 

"Ah,  that  makes  a  difference!"  said  the 
man,  rising  from  his  seat.  "  I  imagined,  when 
I  had  the  good-fortune  to  observe  you  in  the 
street,  that  I  had  seen  you  enter  your  own 
dwelling.  So  this  is  a  clergyman 's  house,  is  i  t  ? 
Ah,  they  understand  comfort — ^these  English 
cnr^s,  it  appears  I"  ^ 

Josephine  could  not  tell  from  his  manner 
(for  it  was  a  mixture  of  bravado  and  anxietr) 
whether  or  not  the  speaker  had  really  been  ig- 
norant that  he  was  intruding  in  a  stranger's 
house. 

"  An  excellent  library,  I  see,"  he  continued, 
with  a  nervous  air,  inspecting  the  book-cases. 
"Our  own  countrymen,  too,  in  abundance. 
Pascal  and  Bousseau  side  by  side,  with  Guisot 
in  a  fine  suit,  and  Comte  in  philosophic  brown. 
A  man  of  liberal  views,  your  English  vicar,  I 
should  say." 

"  Will  you  please  to  tell  me  what  brings  you 
here  ?"  said  Josephine  impatiently. 

He  turned  round,  and  looking  steadily  at  Jo- 
sephine, said, 

"You  think  me  flippant,  Josephine,  and  are 
amazed  at  my  audacity  in  showing  myself  before 
you.  But  men  often  hide  aching  hearts  under 
flippant  airs,  and  necessity  knows  not  the  word 
audacity.  You  wonder  how  I  found  you  here — 
how  I  come  to  be  in  England  at  all,  and  in  the 
character  of  a  travelling  lecturer.  If  I  used  the 
language  of  good  folks,  I  should  say  Providence 
led  me  here ;  for  I  never  needed  friends  more 
than  at  this  moment" 

"You  count  upon  us,  then,  to  stand  your 
friends?  Surely  you  have  a  short  memory,'* 
sold  Mademoiselle  Amould,  bitterly. 

*<  A  long  and  tenacious  one,  on  the  contrary 
— a  memory  that  holds  stored  up  a  thousand 
acts  of  kindness  at  the  hands  of  two  women,  who 
yet  appear  to  me  the  noblest  of  their  sex.  Ay, 
Josephine,  such  do  your  mother  and  you  still 
seem  to  me,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  passed.** 

"  Your  memory,  then,  if  so  good,  recalls  also, 
without  doubt,  the  sorrows  you  caused  those 
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women? — the  disgraoe  yon  broaght  upon  an 
hononble  family,  and  the  ingratitade  with  which 
joa  repaid  the  generosity  of  my  father  ?*' 

Mademoiselle  Amoold^s  eyes  flashed  as  she 
uttered  her  father's  name. 

''Spare  your  reproaches,"  replied  the  man, 
whose  face  underwent  a  change  that  oTen  his 
taleat  for  acting  could  not  hide.  "  If  there  be 
one  name  that  has  power  to  awake  remorse 
here,**  striking  his  breast  as  he  spoke,  "it  is 
that  of  GnstaTB  Amonld.  I  was  at  Alexandria 
when  I  first  heard  of  his  death — through  a  no- 
tice in  a  scientific  jonmal,  fallen  into  my  hands 
by  chance.  Though  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
herd  of  Arab  porters  on  a  crowded  quay,  I  sat 
down  on  a  block  of  stone  and  wept  like  a  child 
— ay,  wept  till  those  rough  children  of  the  des- 
ert were  even  moved  at  the  sight  of  my  grief." 

"Let  us  have  no  sentimentality,  I  entreat,*' 
said  Josephine  coldly.  "Let  me  know  what 
yoa  want  with  me,  as  concisely  as  possible.  My 
time  here  is  not  my  own." 

Becalled  to  the  present  by  this  unsympathetic 
tone,  the  person  styling  himself  L^ni  rerealed 
the  object  of  his  visit.  Josephine  heard  him 
wiUi  mingled  sorrow  and  disdain. 

''Oh,  L^n,  how  yon  have  fallen,  ere  you 
would  stoop  to  this !"  said  she,  looking  at  him 
with  tears  rising  in  her  eyes.  "I  refuse— of 
ooorse,  I  refuse." 

He  made  some  further  appeal. 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  our  obligations  to  Mr. 
Crawford  are  not  already  great  enough?"  she 
answered.  "  Do  you  think  I  have  no  shame — 
no  sense  of  honor,  that  you  ask  me  to  make  this 
request  of  him  ?" 

"  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  you  have  the 
nicest  sense  of  honor  that  woman  was  ever  bless- 
ed with.  But  I  also  think  that,  like  all  people 
who  live  in  ease  and  affluence,  yon  can  not  com- 
prehend what  is  meant  by  that  hard  word  '  pov^ 
erty.'- 

"  Live  in  ease  and  affluence  ?  For  shame  I 
We  are  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  a  relative, 
and  that  relative  a  stranger  to  us  eighteen 
months  ago." 

"  But  a  relative  of  colossal  fortune-*a  man 
who  turns  all  he  touches  into  gold.  I  have 
heard  somewhat  of  this  Monsieur  Crawford  and 
his  prodigious  wealth  since  I  arrived  here." 

He  went  on  urging  his  request  even  more 
vehemently  than  before ;  but  Josephine  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  appeals.  She  would  not  even 
be  touched  by  bis  adroit  attempts  to  work  upon 
her  feelings.  She  tamed  very  pale  as  he  spoke 
of  a  happier  past ;  and  again  the  tears  rose  in 
her  eyes. 

This  is  cruel,  angenerons,"  she  murmured, 
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feeling  herself  more  vulnerable  on  that  side  than 
elsewhere ;  for  old  scenes  of  her  life  were  pres- 
ent in  which  the  man  before  her  had  played  a 
prominent  part.  But  she  did  not  falter  or  un- 
say what  she  had  said. 

He  tried  another  tack,  and  now  at  last  her 
resolution  began  to  waver. 

"No,  no;  not  that,"  she  said,  suddenly; 
"  I  will  not  allow  him  to  be  approached.  Ypu 
may  sooner  take  every  penny  I  have." 

After  some  further  conversation,  during  which 
the  man  wept,  and  sighed,  and  cursed  his  exist- 
ence, Josephine  said,  after  a  little  reflection, 

"Name  the  smallest  sum  that  will  content 
you." 

He  named  it. 

"Ton  shall  have  it  to-morrow  if  possible." 

'*  It  mu^t  be  to-night." 

She  hesitated  a  moment. 

"Well,  then,  to-night,  if  you  will  promise  tp 
leave  this  town  to-morrow.  I^rould  not  have 
my  mother  or  grandfather  know  of  your  pres- 
ence here,  if  it  can  be  avoided." 

In  a  few  more  words  the  place  and  time  of 
meeting  were  named,  and  then  Josephine  drew 
the  interview  to  a  close,  and  rang  for  the  serv- 
ant to  show  the  visitor  out. 

She  stood  and  watched  him  across  the  little 
garden  that  separated  the  vicarage  from  the 
street,  and  then,  as  the  gate  closed  behind  him, 
she  sank  down  on  her  chair  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands.  She  was  roused  by  the  sound  of 
footsteps  outside  the  window,  and,  looking  up, 
beheld  Mr.  Handleigh  coming  up  the  garden 
path,  not  with  eyes  cast  down  in  thought,  after 
his  wont,  but  with  his  gaze  fixed  intently  on  the 
library  windows. 

"  He  must  have  seen  her  visitor  quitting  the 
house,"  was  the  thought  that  instantly  flashed 
through  Josephine's  mind. 

She  seemed  greatly  agitated  for  a  moment. 
But  the  next  minute  a  sudden  resolution  was 
formed  in  her  mind,  and  she  rose  immediately 
to  put  it  into  execution. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

When  Mr.  Mathew  Crawford  encountered 
Monsieur  Leoni  that  morning  near  St.  Jnde*s 
Church,  he  was,  as  we  have  said,  already 
ashamed  of  his  errand.  To  play  the  part  of  a 
spy  was  certainly  undignified,  and  he  felt  an- 
noyed with  himself  as  he  walked  back  to  the 
foundiy.  But  the  day's  work  soon  caused  him 
to  forget  his  annoyance;  and  the  whole  afiair 
would  probably  have  made  no  lasting  impres- 
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sion  upon  him,  but  for  a  further  event  which 
gave  to  it  a  new  and  unpleasant  significance. 

He  was  crossing  St.  John*8  market,  that  even- 
ing,  on  his  way  to  a  parish  meeting  in  St.  Jnde^s, 
when  he  beheld  before  him  Madame  Amonld's 
servant— easily  recognizable  from  her  costume 
— standing  on  the  steps  at  the  comer  of  the 
market.  There  was  nothing  very  remarkable 
in  this ;  but  a  few  yards  farther  on — ^under  the 
columns  on  which  the  old  market-house  rested 
— ^he  saw  two  figures  standing  together  in  the 
shade.  Without  the  clue  to  their  identity  which 
Madelon's  presence  afforded,  he  would  easily 
have  recognized  Mademoiselle  Amonld  and 
Monsieur  L^ni.  He  stood  for  a  moment  as- 
tounded at  the  sight.  Ere  he  had  traversed 
the  whole  length  of  the  market,  they  had  sepa- 
rated, and  Mademoiselle  Amould  was  hastening 
with  Madelon  down  the  steps  that  led  into  the 
street. 

Mr.  Crawford  went  on  his  way,  feeling  sur- 
prised and  uneasy  at  what  he  had  just  seen. 

He  had  lately  begun  to  suspect  that  his  old 
prejudices  against  Mademoiselle  Amould  were 
somewhat  exaggerated  after  all.  But,  lo!  in 
one  moment  they  had  retnmed  with  increased 
force.  Probably  Mr.  Crawford  had  never  shown 
himself  so  inattentive  to  business  at  a  public 
meeting  as  he  did  this  evening. 

He  could  not  forget  the  matter  as  he  walked 
home  again.  Who  was  this  Monsieur  L^oni  ? 
How  did  he  come  to  have  such  influence  over 
Mademoiselle  Amould  as  to  induce  her  to  meet 
him  clandestinely  ?  He  had  never  heard  that 
she  had  any  male  relatives  who  could  rightly 
claim  such  intimacy  as.  was  here  pointed  at. 

For  some  days  he  was  puzzled  to  know  whether 
he  ought  not  to  name  the  matter  to  his  family  ; 
but  it  would  perhaps  look  like  animosity  on  his 
part  if  he  did :  his  uncle  had  often  twitted  him 
with  his  prejudices  against  Josephine.  Besides, 
whatever  he  himself  might  think  of  her  conduct, 
it  was  possible  that  it  might  admit  of  an  inno- 
cent interpretation  after  all ;  and  then  the  idea 
of  exciting  suspicions  (which  might  be  ground- 
less) in  other  people*s  minds  was  of  course  high- 
ly distasteful. 

So,  after  much  pondering,  he  resolved  to  leave 
.  matters  alone,  though  his  faith  in  mademoiselle 
was  shaken,  and  just  at  a  time  when  he  was  be- 
ginning to  reconstruct  his  opinion  of  her  char- 
acter. 

For  it  had  become  impossible  in  the  course 
of  a  twelvemonth's  acquaintance  (unless  influ- 
enced by  actual  malice,  of  which  Mathew  Craw- 
•  ford  was  of  course  guiltless)  to  ignore  some 
very  palpable  and  commendable  virtues  in  Ma- 
demoiselle Amould — such,  for  instance,  as  her 


industry,  her  affection  for  her  mother,  and  her 
self-reliance.  But  what  now  was  he  to  think 
of  this  evidently  exceptional  character? 

Meanwhile  Mademoiselle  Amould  was  utterly 
unconscious  that  she  was  the  subject  of  these 
disagreeable  speculations  and  surmises.  But 
she  had  enough  to  trodble  her  just  now,  without 
the  anxieties  arising  from  the  unwelcome  visit 
of  the  stranger,  whose  appearance  in  North 
Humberton  had  caused  her  such  disquiet. 

Her  mother  had  fallen  ill  on  the  first  approach 
of  cold  weather,  and  was  not  rallying  again  as 
she  had  done  before.  A  doctor  had  been  called 
in,  who  shook  his  head  and  gave  Josephine  small 
comfort  Madame  Amould  was  '*  very  delicate 
— ^required  great  care — ^the  English  climate  was 
probably  unsuitable."  Too  eyident,  all  this, 
alas! 

The  winter  had  set  in  with  unusual  severity 
this  year.  A  long  frost,  with  intermittent  snow- 
storms,  had  given  a  bleaker  aspect  than  usual 
to  the  cold  northern  hills  that  lay  around  North 
Humberton.  Even  strong  persons  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  rigor  of  the  season. 

Mrs.  Vincent  was  ill ;  her  doctors  talked  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  urged  removal  to  a  mild- 
er climate.  A  great  medical  authority  from 
London  advised  ''Egypt'*  or  ''Algiers,"  just 
as  ordinaiy  people  would  advise  a  neighboring 
watering-place ;  but  as  Mrs.  Vincent  was  con- 
vinced they  would  be  murdered  by  desert  rob- 
bers, or  sold  into  slavery,  or  at  least  catch  the 
plague,  if  they  set  foot  in  Africa,  and  as  her 
daughter  had  no  "  unrealized  ideals "  on  the 
subject  of  the  Pyramids  or  sunsets  on  the  Nile, 
it  was  decided  to  pay  a  visit  to  Hastings  in- 
stead. 

Mrs.  Crawford,  who  had  found  her  way  much 
more  easily  to  the  sick-room  at  Scarsdenc  than 
to  the  one  in  Tyne  Street,  strongly  favored  the 
latter  scheme,  on  the  ground  that  "  poor  Mathew 
must  be  considered  a  little,  you  know;"  and 
she  drew  a  moving  picture  of  what  he  would  suf- 
fer if  they  were  not  at  some  place  where  he  could 
easily  get  to  see  them,  chiding  her  dear  Lilian 
playfully  for  her  cruelty  in  suggesting  Mentone 
or  Nice.  But  Mrs.  Crawford  in  her  zeal  always 
overacted  her  part,  and  Lilian  only  turned  away 
with  a  curled  lip.  She  knew  Mr.  Crawford  bet- 
ter, she  told  herself,  than  to  feel  much  anxiety 
about  his  "sufferings**  at  her  absence. 

This  view  of  things  might  be  a  little  harsh, 
perhaps,  but  it  must  reluctantly  be  confessed 
that  matters  between  Mr.  Crawford  and  his 
lady-love  were  not  so  satisfiictory  as  their  friends 
could  hare  desired.  That  old  project  of  "  get- 
ting to  know  each  other,"  though  it  had  result- 
ed in  a  positive  engagement,  had  not  produced 
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ab  the  frnits  looked  for— by  Mathew  Crawford, 
at  least. 

There  was  a  Tagne  feeling  of  disappointment 
in  Miss  Vincent  growing  npon  him,  as  time 
went  on — ^a  conyiction  that  his  attempts  to 
'*monId  her  character"  were  useless — that,  in- 
deed, the  character  he  songht  to  mould  was  al- 
ready as  mnch  formed  and  of  as  firm  a  temper 
as  his  own.  He  was  angry  at  this  sense  of  dis- 
appointment, and  often  reminded  himself  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  make  every  allowance  for  the 
willfulness  and  whims  of  an  only  and  much-in- 
dulged daughter. 

But  this  willfulness  often  took  a  form  pecu- 
liarly annoying  to  a  man  like  Mr.  Crawford. 
Miss  Vincent  would  innst  on  treating  his  advice 
and  zemottstrances  as  unnecessary  and  "old 
womanish  *' — ^lai^hed  at  him,  in  fact,  and  that, 
sometimes,  in  the  presence  of  others.  It  must 
be  owned  (as  some  little  extenuation  of  her  con- 
duct) that  the  advice  was  sometimes  ill-judged, 
and  the  remonstrances  frequently  showed -a  sin- 
gular want  of  tact  and  knowledge  of  character. 

Miss  Vincent  could  not  endure  to  be  school- 
ed, as  she  -said.  It  roused  a  spirit  of  rebellion 
at  once.  If  she  cared  to  dance  three  times 
with  the  same  gentleman  at  a  ball,  she  would, 
whether  Mr.  Crawford  approved  or  not.  ^  If  she 
liked  to  read  the  last  sensation  novel,  she  would 
do  so,  whether  Mr.  Crawford  had*placed.it  on 
his  Index  ExpurgcUorius  or  not.  She  admired 
all  the  heroes  and  heroines  he  considered  ob- 
jectionable, and  liked  all  the  sentiments  he  de- 
cried. And  in  all  this  there  was  something  of 
natural  taste  and  inclination,  but  more,  perhaps, 
of  opposition  to  a  too-loudly  proclaimed  tone  of 
anthori^. 

Matters  stood  thus  between  them  when  the 
time  arrived  for  Mrs.  Vincent's  departure  for 
St  Leonardos,  for  by  dint  of  various  little  stratar 
gems,  and  by  working  upon  the  fears  and  preju- 
dices of  the  mother,  Mrs.  Crawford  had  gained 
her  way.  When  the  last  evening  came,  and 
Mathew  and  Miss  Vincent  sat  alone  together 
in  the  drawing-room  at  Scarsdene,  \he  inter- 
view was  not  so  tender  or  so  harmonious  as 
could  have  been  expected  between  lovers  on 
the  eve  of  a  separation.  Mathew  had  looked 
for  some  little  signs  of  sadness  on  Lilian's 
part — had  hoped  that  at  least  she  would  show 
a  willingness  to  listen  to  his  parting  advice. 
But  instead  of  this,  she  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
disinclined  to  any  serious  conversation. 

"  I  am  glad  the  idea  of  St.  Leonard's  seems 
less  objectionable  to  you  than  it  did.  I  scarce- 
ly expected  to  find  you  so  lively  to-night,*'  said 
Mathew  at  length,  with  an  air  of  pique. 

"It  certainly  does  seem  less  objectionable. 
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Ton  won't  find  me  grown  damp  and  melancholy 
with  sitting '  by  the  sad  sea  waves,'  without  any 
thing  to  do  but  *  listen  to  their  flow,'  I  assure 
you.  I  mean  to  get  as  much  amusement  as  I 
can ;  and  really  the  prospect  is  not  so  bad  just 
now." 

"Indeed?  Pray  in  what  respect  has  it 
changed  ?" 

"  Oh,  didn't  you  know  ?"  returned  Miss  Vin- 
cent, looking  at  him  with  the  air  of  one  about 
to  communicate  a  pleasant  surprise.  "How 
stupid  of  me!  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the 
Bloxhams  go  up  to  town  next  week,  for  the 
parliamentary  season,  and  they  have  invited  mo 
to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  with  them  in 
Eaton  Square.  As  I  find  I  can  run  up  from 
St.  Leonard's  in  about  two  hours,  I  shall,  of 
course,  often  be  with  them." 

"Oh,  indeed!" 

There  was  a  brief  silence ;  and  then  Mathew 
added — 

"And  your  mother?  Mrs.  Vincent  surely 
is  not  thinking  of  paying  these  visits  ?" 

"  Oh,  of  course  not.  She  wiD  stay  quietly 
at  home  with  Miss  Dodd,  who  is  the  best  nurse, 
in  the  world.  Oh,  don't  be  alarmed  about 
me,"  she  interrupted,  as  he  was  about  to  speak. 
"Mrs;Bloxham  will  chaperone  me  with  her 
own  girls ;  and  so  it  will  all  be  very  pleasant 
'and  proper,  yon  see." 

She  looked  at  him  a  little  mockingly — a  lit- 
tle defiantly,  as  she  spoke. 

"  Of  course  I  am  reckoning  immensely  on 
the  opera  and  all  the  rest,"  she  went  on  quick- 
ly. "Few  girls  in  my  position  have  seen  so 
little.  Papa  never  went  to  London  except  on 
business,  and  mamma  only  to  see  her  doctor ;  I 
really  know  nothing  of  the  delightful  things 
one  is  always  reading  about,  and  shall  enjoy 
everything  with  the  freshness  of  a  school-girl." 

Mathew  looked  at  her  to  see  if  she  were  in 
earnest.     There  was  no  doubt  of  it. 

*  *  I  hope  you  will  recollect, "  he  began ;  *  *  that 
is,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to—" 

"To  protest,  eh?"  laughed  Lilian.  "Of 
course.     Protest  away,  by  all  means." 

"  No— to  be  considered,  I  would  have  said, 
had  you  allowed  me  to  finish." 

"Of  course  you  shall.  You  shall  always 
hear  what  I  wear,  where  I  go,  whom  I  dance 
with,  and  as  many  of  the  compliments  paid  me 
as  my  modesty  will  allow  me  to  repeat.  Won't 
that  do  ?" 

She  would  not  approach  the  matter  seriously 
for  a  moment.  She  rattled  on  laughingly  and 
lightly,  as  though  resolved  to  disarm  him  by  her 
gnyety.  Bathe  would  not  respond  to  her  mood, 
and  sought  in  vain  to  arouse  a  more  serious  and 
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befitting  Bpirit.  She  paid  far  more  attention  to 
her  maid,  who  kept  coming  in  to  receive  her 
orders  abont  the  contents  of  the  thirteen  trunks 
which  Miss  Vincent  professed  to  have  upon  her 
mind.  She  called  back  the  maid  to  bring  down 
a  splendid  ball-dress  for  Mr.  Crawford  to  look 
at.  As  Lilian  stood  with  the  dress  spread  out 
before  her,  pointing  to  the  **  loveljr  lace,"  and 
the  ''delicious  trimmings,*'  with  an  air  of 
well-acted  admiration,  Mr.  Crawford's  brows 
darkened. 

"  Then  you  are  really  thinking  of  going  to 
balls  ?"  he  asked,  as  soon  as  the  servant  had 
withdrawn. 

''Well,  we  don't  usually  wear  this  style  of 
thing  for  dinners  or  drives.  This  will  be  for 
Mrs.  Bloxham's  first  dance,  I  suppose.  You 
don't  say  how  you  like  it  ?" 

''Like  it?  I  am  in  no  mood  for  trifling, 
Lilian.  Either  you  are  trifling,  or  intentional- 
ly tiying  to  hurt  my  feelings." 

"Your  feelings?  How  suddenly  sensitiye 
you  have  grown  I" 

Then  followed  a  few  earnest,  almost  sharp 
words  from  Mr.  Crawford,  for  he  was  angry, 
and  spoke  warmly.  Miss  Vincent  was  sarcas- 
tic, and  not  inclined  to  permit  the  tone.  No 
doubt  she -was  in  the  wrong,  and  she  knew  it. 
But  Mrs.  Crawford  had  spent  an  hour  with  her 
"dear  Lilian"  that  morning,  advising  and 
warning  her  as  to  her  future  conduct,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  interview,  Mrs.  C.  had  made 
most  injudicious  i^se  of  her  nephew's  name. 
Miss  Vincent  resented  the  advice  that  had  been 
given  her,  but  more  still  the  quarter  from  which 
it  came. 

"  If  Mr.  Crawford  wanted  to  lecture  me,  why 
did  he  not  do  it  himself,  instead  of  setting  on 
his  aunt  ?" — ^was  her  indignant  remonstrance  to 
her  mother,  as  Mrs.  Crawford's  carriage  had 
disappeared  down  the  drive.  So  her  tone  was 
really  heartless,  and  Mr.  Crawford  felt  more 
pained  and  aggrieved  by  her  behavior  than  he 
had  ever  done  before. 

They  parted  coldly,  with  -some  implied  ar- 
rangement as  to  meeting  at  the  ntilway-sta- 
tion  on  the  morrow.  Ere  Mr.  Crawford  had 
left  the  house,  he  heard  Lilian  at  the  piano,  al-, 
ready  singing,  "  Oh,  the  heart  is  a  free  and  a 
fetterless  thing,**  as  runs  the  song,  with  provok- 
ing spirit. 

When  he  arriyed  at  the  stotion  the  next 
morning  to  see  them  off,  Mrs.  Vincent  and  her 
party  were  already  on  the  platform.  Two 
maids,  a  footman,  and  Miss  Dodd,  the  com- 
panion, formed  Mrs.  Vincent's  «uite. 

"  Oh,  thank  yon,  we  won't  trouble  you ;  it  is 
all  very  nicely  arranged,"  said  Miss  Vincent, 


in  reply  to  Mr.  Crawford's  offers  of  assistance. 
"  Our  friend  here  has  spoken  to  the  guard  and 
got  us  a  middle  compartment." 

The  friend  was  Mr.  Walter  Ness,  who  chanced 
to  be  going  up  to  London  on  business,  and  was 
making  himself  very  busy  in  the  ladies'  service. 
In  return  for  his  civilities  he  got,  what  of  course 
he  expected,  a  seat  in  the  same  carriage  with 
them. 

Mathew  had  hoped  to  have  a  few  last  words 
with  Lilian,  for  he  felt  heart-sick  after  the  in- 
terview of  last  night,  and  wanted  to  part  on  bet- 
ter terms ;  but  Mr.  Ness's  presence  rendered  an  j 
such  last  words  impossible. 

Miss  Vincent  showed  no  sign  of  comprehend- 
ing his  feelings,  but  talked  and  laughed  away  in 
a  way  that  was  very  irritating.  So  Mr.  Craw- 
ford gave  his  arm  to  her  mother  to  conduct  her  to 
the  carriage,  and  then,  when  they  were  all  seated, 
stood  by  the  window,  looking  very  gloomy  and 
obviously  annoyed. 

The  whistle  blew ;  Mrs.  Vincent  again  shook 
hands  and  repeated  her  injunctions  to  Mathew 
to  come  and  see  them  very  soon  ;  Miss  Vincent 
bade  him  a  cheerful  "  good-bye,"  and  Mr.  Ness 
gave  him  a  jaunty  nod.  Then  the  train  moved 
slowly  out  of  the  station;  and  the  last  sight 
Mr.. Crawford  caught  of  the  occupants  of  the 
middle  compartment  revealed  Miss  Vincent 
and  Mr.  Ness  laughing  over  the  now  number  of 

Punch  which  the  gentleman  had  politely  pro- 
cured her. 

She  had  not  said  a  kind  word — ^not  even  given 
him  a  kind  look.  Mr.  Crawford  walked  back  to 
Monkfields,  to  meditate,  in  the  intervals  of  the 
day's  business,  on  the  behavior  of  his  future  vdia 
on  this,  their  first  parting,  with  anj  thing  but 
bright  forebodings. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Fob  many  days  to  come,  the  painful  impres- 
sion produced  on  Mr.  Crawford's  mind  by  Miss 
Vincent's  recent  behavior  did  not  wear,  off.  He 
began  to  doubt  whether  she  really  loved  him  at 
all.  If  she  did,  her  love  was  certainly  not  of 
the  kind  he  had  always  hoped  to  secure  in  a 
wife.  He  could  understand  how  a  girl  of  high 
spirit,  accustomed  to  indulgend'e  and  flattery, 
should  at  times  chafe  against  the  rebukes  and 
admonitions  of  a  lover  who  told  her  of  her  faults, 
and  always  spoke  his  mind ;  but  he  could  not 
understand  that  she  should  delight  to  thwart 
and  vex  him,  and  consistently  set  her  will  in 
opposition  to  his  own. 

Perhaps  Miss  Vincent  might  have  found  it 
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diBScuIt  to  explain  her  condnct  herself.  It  was 
in  her  power,  of  course,  to  break  off  the  engage- 
ment. She  stood  in  no  dread  of  parents,  or 
gnazdians,  or  even  of  pnblic  opinion.  The  se- 
cret of  her  condnct  lay,  perhaps,  in  ue  fact  that 
she  did  ftot  feel  herself  to  be  thoroaghljr  and 
heartily  loved,  and  that,  farthermore,  she  sus- 
pected Mr,  Crawford  of  desiriug  to  elevate  her 
character  to  some  ideal  standard  existing  in  his 
own  mind,  to  which  she  did  not  correspond,  and 
which  she  fidt  herself  incapable  of  ever  attaining. 
Hence  her  waywardness,  her  secret  dissatisfac- 
tion with  herself,  her  ostentations  defiance  of 
hiJ  anthority. 

Even  now,  when  they  were  separated  from 
each  other,  and  might  be  supposed  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  those  tenderer  thoughts  that  ab- 
sence creates.  Miss  Vincent  did  not  find  the 
aatisfiiction  in  their  correspondence  she  had  al- 
ways looked  for  in  a  lover's  letters.  The  first 
time  he  wrote,  Mr.  Crawford  made  allusion  to 
her  behavior  at  parting.  It  was  intended  for  a 
gentle,  dignified  remonstrance ;  Lilian  thought 
it  a  cold  and  ungracious  reproof,  implying  a 
moral  snperiotity  on  the  writer's  part,  which 
afiionted  her.  She  ignored  the  subject  in  her 
reply,  and  only  wrote  about  the  pleasant  journey 
they  had  made,  and  how  agreeably  she  was  sur- 
prised in  St.  Leonard's,  which  was  '^  so  bright 
and  sunny,  and  utterly  unlike  North  Humber- 
ton." 

Mr.  Crawford  bit  his  lip  as  he  read  the  cheerful 
epistle,  and  determined  that  henceforth  he  would 
leaTe  alone  the  guiding  and  admonitory  rdles. 
With  that  resolve,  his  next  letters  breathed  no 
reproach,  but  were  as  pleasant  and  natural  as 
they  could  C>e,  considering  that  they  did  not 
fairly  reflect  his  own  feelings. 

Unsatisfactory  as  was  this  state  of  things,  Mr. 
Crawford  did  not  allow  it  to  prey  upon  him 
outwardly ;  nor  did  it  interfere  with  his  atten- 
tion to  business.  Whatever  he  might  be  suf- 
fering, he  kept  it  all  to  himself.  The  only  one 
amongst  his  family  who  at  all  suspected  his  state 
of  mind  was  his  cousin  Alice,  who  had  her  sqs- 
picions  that  it  was  liot  merely  Lilian's  absence 
that  made  her  cousin  so  grave  and  disinclined 
for  society  just  now,  though  her  mother  was  al- 
ways citing  his  behavior  as  a  pro6f  of  his  lover- 
like  devotion. 

"Ton  never  come  to  see  us,  Mathew,  nowa- 
days," said  Alice,  one  morning  as  she  encounter- 
ed her  cousin  in  Tyne  Street.     '* How  is  it?" 

"I  am  so  much  engaged,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Papa  says  you  give  more  time  in  Monk- 
fields  than  is  necessary.  Now  como  away  early 
to-night,  and  escort  me  home  from  Madame  Ar- 
nould's." 


"Tou  still  continue  your  French  studies, 
then?" 

"  Of  course^  and  I  can  talk  away  with  Ma- 
dame Amould  quite  easily  now.  I  shall  tell 
them  you  are  coming  to  pay  your  respects  this 
evening." 

"  Yon  are  very  kind  to  dispose  of  my  time  in 
this  way,"  said  her  cousin,  smiling. 

"And  you  are  very  unkind,  living  in  the 
same  street,  and  never  going  near  them.  It 
would  be  an  act  of  charity  to  look  in  sometimes 
upon  Monsieur  Bertin,poor  old  gentleman." 

Mathew's  conscience  did  a  little  reproach  him 
for  having  been  neglectful  in  this  quarter.  But 
he  made  a  reply  that  not  a  little  surprised  his 
cousin. 

"  Are  yon  quite  sure,  Alice,"  said  he,  looking 
at  her  gravely,  "that  yon  really  know  yonr 
friend  Mademoiselle  Amould  after  all  ?" 

"Know  her?  Well  I  think  I  ought  to,  by 
this  time.  Why,  Mathew,  yon  surely  are  not 
harping  on  that  old  theme.  How  absnrd ! 
Tour  suspicions  have  been  disproved  over  and 
over  again,  I  should  have  thought." 

Alice  turned  quite  red  in  her  vexation. 

"  Then  yon  have  seen  no  reason  for  changing 
your  good  opinion  of  Mademoiselle  Amould  ? 
No  little  tortuosities  or  de — deceptions  ?"  added 
Mathew,  with  some  confusion  of  manner. 

"  Deceptions  ?  Of  course  not.  How  can  yon 
ask  such  a  question  ?" 

"Don't  be  angiy.  I  would  much  rather 
think  well  of  your  friend  than  not,  I  can  assure 
you." 

"But  I  am  angry,"  said  Alice,  really  vexed 
at  this  serious  tone.  "  I  declare  this  amounts 
to  intolerance  and — and  persecution.  I  with- 
draw my  invitation  to  yon  for  to-night.  I  shall 
tell  them  at  home  to  send  for  me.  I  won't  have 
you  come  near  my  friends,"  and  Alice  walked 
off  in  high  displeasure.. 

"A  pleasant  part  for  a  man  to  be  always 
playing,  ccrtainlyr-that  of  detractor  of  a  young 
lady  against  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  a  vio- 
lent and  quite  unreasonable  prejudice !"  reflect- 
ed Mathew,  as  he  wont  on  his  way. 

But  for '  all  Alice's  indignation,  he  could 
not  help  recollecting  what  he  had  seen  with 
his  own  eyes,  nor  could  he  avoid  the  unfavora- 
ble conclusions  that  had  been  forced  upon 
him. 

His  cousin's  indignation,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  going  that  night  to  Madame  Ar- 
nould's — perhaps  her  prohibition  rather  acted 
the  other  way.  He  would  go  and  see  for  him- 
self what  the  domestic  life  of  these  French  peo- 
ple was  like. 

There  was  nothing  very  startling,  certainly, 
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in  the  aspect  of  things,  when  he  entered  Ma- 
dame Arnonld*8  room  that  evening. 

The  two  joung  ladies  were  seated  at  their 
French  lesson ;  the  grandfather,  in  spectacles, 
was  reading  his  newspaper,  and  Madame  Ar- 
nould  was  lying  on  her  sofa,  knitting.  A  per- 
fectly natural,  home-like  picture — doing  no 
outrage  to  British  preconceptions  of  domestic 
life.  The  presence  of  Madelon,  indeed,  who 
sat  mending  linen  at  a  side-table,  imparted  a 
sort  of  old-fashioned  homely  air  to  th^  scene  not 
at  all  expected  by  Mr.  Crawford. 

The  unlooked-for  guest  was  courteously  re- 
ceived, though  with  a  little  extra  formality; 
for  he  was  more  a  stranger  there  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Crawford  family.  Indeed,  Ma- 
dame Amould  had  long  since  made  up  her 
mind  that  <<  Monsieur  Mathieu"  was  stiff  and 
cold,  and  that  he  had  a  Britannique  aversion  to 
foreigners,  so  she  greeted  him  with  the  smallest 
bow  she  knew  how  to  accord. 

At  first  matters  halted  a  little,  through  lin-* 
gual  difficulties ;  but  ere  long  the  conversation 
settled  down  into  French,  the  only  really  availa- 
ble language  for  all  present. 

When  he  had  got  over  his  first  shyness  and 
conquered  that  amour  propre  which  often  keeps 
the  true  Briton  silent  when  his  inclination  is  to 
talk,  Mathew  got  on  very  fairly.  His  accent 
was  rather  laughable,  perhaps,  to  native  ears ; 
but  even  Madelon  knew  better  than  to  smile  at 
it.  Monsieur  Bertin  evidently  greatly  enjoyed 
talking  with  their  visitor. 

"I  see  so  few  people  who  speak  my  lan- 
guage, Monsieur  Mathieu,  that  you  find  me 
very  garrulous,  I  fear,*'  said  the  old  gentleman, 
with  a^touching  sort  of  apologetic  air. 

Malhew  could  not  help  regretting  that  he 
had  not  afforded  this  easy  pleasure  to  the  old 
man  before,  and  bethought  himself  of  Alice's 
words. 

That  young  lady  sat  at  the  table  with  Jose- 
phine, busy  with  her  books ;  but  casting  from 
time  to  time  a  haughty  little  glance  at  Mathew, 
that  seemed  to  say  "  I  wonder  you  dare  show 
yourself  here  I" 

She  did  not  unbend  towards  him  in  the  least, 
until  he  had  proved  by  a  good  hour's  hard  talk 
in  French  with  Monsieur  Bertin  that  he  was 
entitled  to  a  little  consideration.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  she  said, 

"Mathew,  I  am* going  to  stay  supper,  and 
I  have  asked  madame  if  you  may  be  included." 

With  that  the  two  young  Indies  disappeared, 
and  Madelon  with  them — all  three  laughing  and 
whispering  in  a  way  that  betrayed  some  secret 
in  hand. 

The  secret  was  the  preparation  of  an  im- 


promptu supper — a  matter  of  greater  difficulty 
than  might  appear.  For  Mi-a.  Boss  had  to  be 
propitiated  into  allowing  her  kitchen  to  be  in- 
vaded, and  free  use  of  saucepans  and  frying- 
pans  granted  to  IVladelon. 

Alice  undertook  to  gain  over  Mrs.  Boss,  and 
the  result  was  a  triumphant  success. 

A  delicious  dish  of  cutlets,  an  artistic  ome- 
let, and  potatoes  fried  to  perfection,  made  their 
appearance  at  nine  o'clock.  Mademoiselle  dress- 
ed the  salad,  and  Madelon  waited  on  them  with 
a  beaming  face,  and  laughed  with  delight  at  Mr. 
tirawford's  praises  of  her  cooking. 

*£veiy  body  seemed  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
success  of  an  evening  which  had  begun  rather 
coldly  I  and  Monsieur  Bertin,  inspired  with  a 
sudden  access  of  Grallic  gayety,  brought  out  one 
of  three  sacred  bottles  of  Burgundy  (relics  of 
the  cellar  at  Fontainebleau)  which  he  had  re- 
served for  great  festivities. 

The  hospitality  and  the  simple  gayety  of  his 
hosts  pleased  Mathew  not  a  little.  Even  poor 
Madame  Arnould  smiled  and  chirped,  and  ate 
her  cutlets  with  a  relisli,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Bui^undy  and  the  bright  faces  about  her. 
"  It  was  long  since  she  had  spent  such  a  gay 
evening,"  she  said,  as  she  bade  her  guests  good- 
bye. "  She  thanked  Monsieur  Mathieu  greatly 
for  his  agreeable  society,  and  hoped  ere  long  to 
see  him  again." 

Monsieur  reddened,  a  little  under  the  thanks, 
■and  knew  that  at  least  one  pair  of  eyes  in  the 
room  was  looking  on  satirically  at  the  moment. 
But  whether  he  merited  the  thanks  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  he  had  tried  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  his  entertainers, -and  had  not  found 
the  effort  so  distasteful  as  he  couldftiave  expect- 
ed. 

"I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  know  the  bot- 
tom of  mademoiselle's  mystery,"  he  pondered, 
as  he  sat  by  his  hearth  that  night.  "One 
would  say  she  knew  her  duty  as  a  daughter,  at 
any  rate." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  visit  to  Madame  Amould's  that  even- 
ing Was  the  fo^erun^e^  of  many  other  similar 
visits  during  the  ensuing  weeks.  How  it  came 
to  pass,  Mathew  Crawford  hardly  knew ;  but  he 
found  himself,  ere  long,  in  the  habit  of  looking 
in  upon  his  neighbors  in  Tyne  Street  almost 
every  evening  when  the  French  lesson  was  on 
hand.  Commenced  at  first  from  a  sense  of  the 
justice  of  Alice's  reproaches  and  a  desire  to 
make  amends  for  his  late  neglect,  these  visits 
were  at  length  continued  for  their  own  sake. 
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Besides,  too,  it  was  almost  a  laadable  object  to 
study  the  character  of  this  enigmatical  young 
Frenchwoman,  and  so  clear  up,  if  possible,  the 
suspicions  which  hung  about  her. 

Bat  an  insight  into  his,  and  other  'people's 
state  of  mind,  may  best  bo  discovered  by  a 
glance  at  certain  letters  that  passed  through  the 
North  Humberton  post-office  about  this  time. 

We  take  this  first,  from  Josephine  Amould 
to  her  old  friend,  the  Protestant  pastor  at 
Kimes. 

Lbtteb  I.  (trcauicOed), 

^*  Tyne  street,  North  Hnmbertoa. 

^  Deab  Moiyszbus  Aublais, — ^If  you  knew 
what  good  your  letters  do  me!  Thanks — a 
thousand  times — for  the  Consolatory,  hopeful 
words  your  last  contains.  -  You  tell  me  I  have 
acted  rightly,  and  I  am  satisfied.  It  was  a  great 
shock  to  me  to  meet  again,  and  to  meet  as  we 
did !  Oh,  my  good  fnend,  surely  it  is  the  sad- 
dest of  an  things  to  feel  not  only  one's  love,  but 
one's  respect  withdrawn  where  once  both  seemed 
firmly  rooted !  He  is  altered ;  so  altered  that 
I  hardly  knew  him  the  first  few  moments,  that 
terrible  evening. 

**  More  than  ever  do  I  rejoice  that  my  moth- 
er has  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  this  matter. 
She  Jias  been  seriously  ill  again,  and  I  tremble 
when  I  think  of  the  effect  the  discovery  might 
have  had  upon  her  health.  Alas !  monsieur, 
your  amiable  prophecies  are  slow  to  realize  them- 
selves. My  dear  mother  grows  obviously  weak- 
er. I  fear  yon  would  hardly  know  your  old 
friend,  who  has  lost  all  the  pretty  color  you  used 
to  compliment  her  upon  in  the  old  days,  and  got 
a  worn  and  weary  look,  which  rends  one's  heart 
to  see. 

**  But  I  want  not  to  distress  you ;  to  tell  jon, 
rather,  of  the  consolations  we  enjoj  in  the  midst 
of  oar  troubles ;  of  the  good,  kind  friends  we 
have  about  us.  Amongst  these,  our  dear  Alice 
still  stands  first ;  but  we  receive  frequent,  I  may 
say,  daily  acts  of  kindness  from  Mr.  Handleigh 
and  his  sister.  Now  it  is  a  soup,  or  dainty  dish 
for  our  invalid;  now  a  bouquet  of  hot-house 
flowers,  a  French  book,  or  a  newspaper.  We 
have  also  mot  with  attentions  from  a  quite  un- 
expected quarter.  Mr.'Mathew  Crawford  (of 
whose  first  visit  I  told  you)  has  become  quite  a 
good  neighbor,  and  rarely  misses  one  of  our 
French  lessons.  I  have  begun  to  think  better 
of  him  since  I  found  that  he  has  learned  piquet 
(though  he  dislikes  cards)  on  purpose  to  play 
with  grandpapa.  But  he  is  an  odd  man,  and 
so  extremely  English  that  I  fear  he  will  always 
remain  antipathetic  to  a  person  of  my  patriotic 
temperament.     I  have  a  queer  feeling,  at  times, 


that  he  is  studying  us ;  and  if  ever  I  show  my- 
self an  ardent  lover  of  all  things  French,  it  is  in 
his  presence.  His  unassuming  acts  of  kindness, 
however,  deserve  our  gratitude,  and  I  must  give 
him  the  credit  of  being  truthful,  even  to  rude- 
ness. After  all,  perhaps,  this  is  preferable  to 
the  inane  insincerity  (called  politeness)  which 
it  is  too  usual,  in  French  society,  to  adopt  to- 
wards women,  and  which  I  have  often  felt  to  be 
more  an  insult  to  our  understanding  than  a  com- 
pliment to  our  charms. 

(<We  all  meet  occasionally  at  Mr.  Hand- 
leigh's,  where  our  winter  evenings  are  enlivened 
by  fireside  games,  at  which  our  host  is  great. 
It  quite  upsets  one's  old  notions  of  English  stiff- 
ness and  decorum  to  see  the  hearty  way  in  which 
grown-up  men  and  women  enter  into  these 
amusements.  Our  salon  at  home  never  rang 
with  heartier  laugh'ter  than  I  have  heard  here. 
We  had  a  charade  the  other  night,  which  was 
/cally  brilliant,  and  Camilla,  as  Marie  Stuart, 
looked  Idvely  enough  to  win  the  heart  of  any 
jailer.  I  am  sure  she  fancied — but  no,  I  will 
not  say  it — ^the  more  so  that  I  really  regret  the 
little  love  there  is  between  us.  What  I  have 
done  to  merit  the  growing  coldness  shown  me 
by  herself  and  her  stepmother  I  can  not  tell. 
Mrs.  Crawford  delicately  insinuated  that  the 
humble  part  of  a  Sister  of  Charity,  which  fell  to 
my  lot  in  the  charade,  was  chosen  by  coquetry 
to  show  off  my  complexion.  I  will  never  piny 
in  her  presence  again — never ! 

"  But  I  am  going  to  be  angry,  and  draw  down 
upon  myself  a  rebuke ;  and  I  want  your  next  let- 
ter to  be  as  sweet  and  soothing  as  the  last.  Tour 
account  of  your  Thursday  classes  for  religions 
instruction  to  the  young  girls,  brings  back.to  me 
so  many  memories  I  What  happy,  peaceful 
days  those  seem  to  me  now !  Will  these  days 
seem  so  when  distance  has  softened  down  the 
cares  and'  sorrow's  of  the  present  ?  Adieu,  dear 
Monsieur..    We  aU  embrace  you  heartily. 

"Josephine." 

Letteb  II. 

**St  Leoiuird*a. 

<*Mt  Deab  Mb.  Mathew, — (I  had  nearly 
written  ^Mathew,'  as  you  see;  but  on  appeal- 
ing  to  Miss  Dodds — an  authority  on  such  points 
— I  find  she  considers  the  prefix  more  proper, 
and  I  know  you  like  propriety). 

"We  are  all  delighted  with  your  letters. 
The  quantity  of  nice  news  you  contrive  to  send 
us  does  you  great  credit.  I  had  no  idea  you 
had  such  talents  as  a  raconteur,  and  fear  my 
own  letters  will  suffer  by  contrast.  I  am  so 
glad  to  hear  the  iron-trade  is  a  little  brisker. 
I  forget  whether  *  pigs '  are  firm  or  not ;   but  I 
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have  an  impression  that  <  bars  *  are  active,^  and 
<  sheets  *  (am  I  right?)  are  looking  np.  Coold 
I  desire  more  gratifying  intelligence  ? 

''Ton  hope  we  are  not  in  danger  of  being 
dnll  here.  Thank  jon ;  but  it  is  really  most 
unlikely.  Mamma  never  finds  time  hang  heav- 
ily on  her  hands  when  within  reach  of  a  circu- 
lating library,  and  wo  have  three  or  four  close 
at  hand.  Miss  Dodd  and  she  cry  away  to  their 
hearts*  content  over  a  new  heroine  nearly  every 
night  For  myself,  I  have  got  Buttercup  and 
Billy  here  (they  travelled  without  hnrt : — I  felt 
so  sorry  for  them,  shut  np  in  that  horrible  horse- 
box, the  darlings !),  and  we  are  exploring  the 
country  far  and  near,  and  finding  out  the  jol- 
liest  drives.  Dull  I  Why,  I  have  been  to 
London  for  two  days^as  I  told  yon  I  should), 
and  danced  one  night  at  a  ball  in  Fortman 
Square,  and  the  next  in  Hyde  Park  Gardens. 
I  went  np  alone  with  my  maid,  but  returned 
with  Edith  Constable  and  her  brother.  Captain 
Constable,  who  has  not  yet  got  over  bis  wounds 
in  the  Kaffir  War,  and  is  wintering  here  with 
his  mother  and  sisters.  They  are  very  jolly 
girls,  though  I  dare  say  you  would  consider 
them  un  peu  vite,  as  they  don*t  say  across  the 
Channel. 

**You  can't  think  what  a  swell  place  the 
Bloxhams  have  got  in  town.  I  don't  know  to 
whose  taste  it  is  all  due  (the  upholsterer's,  per- 
haps) ;  but  it  is  quite  lavish,  and  reminds  one 
of  Aladdin's  palace,  says  Captain  Constable, 
especially  as  it  seems  to  have  sprung  np  in  little 
more  than  a  night.  Julia  Bloxham  looked 
uncommonly  well,  and  seems  likely  to  attract 
great  attention  (what  a  pity  their  poor  mother 
is  quite  destitute  of  A's,  she  is  a  good  soul,  and 
can't  help  looking  like  her  own  cook),  and  she 
talked  French — Julia,  not  her  mamma— with  a 
foreign  Marquis  de — something,  in  a  way  that 
did  great  credit  to  my  friend,  Mademoiselle  Ar- 
nonld. 

*' Speaking  of  her,  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that  you  have  so  far  overcome  your  prejudices 
as  to  spend  an  evening  occasionally  with  those 
obnoxious  French  people.  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  courage,  and  confess  I  don't  perceive 
any  deterioration  in  your  moral  tone  so  far. 

'*  Captain  Constable  has  just  come  in  to  ask 
me  to  join  them  in  a  ride  to  Battle  Abbey.*  I 
must  be  off  at  once  to  dress.  Mamma  sends 
her  love  to  your  aunt  and  cousins,  and  desires 
her  best  regards  to  yourself. 

'*  Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Mathew, 

Yours  affectionately, 
"Lilian  Vincent. 

"I  re-open  my  letter  to  tell  you  of  a  curious 
little  circumstance.     On  arriving  at  Battle,  we 


dismounted  to  look  over  the  ruins.  We  were 
on  the  terrace,  amongst  othef  people  (talking 
English  history,  of  course),  when  the  wind, 
which  was  very  high,  blew  off  my  hat.  Cap- 
tain Constable  set  off  in  pursuit  I  was  not 
going  to  run  after  it  myself,  and  in  a  riding 
habit,  of  all  things,  but  he  was  outstripped  by  a 
foreign-looking  gentleman,  who  caught  the  hat 
and  returned  it  to  me  with  a  polite  bow.  '  L€on 
L^oni,  of  all  persons!*  exclaimed  J,  as  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  hearing.  '  You  surely  don't  know 
that  man  ?*  said  Captain  Constable,  who  had 
been  staring  at  him  from  the  moment  he  pick- 
ed up  the  hat.  'Yes,  I  do,*  said  I;  *why 
shouldn*t  I  ?*  '  Oh,  only  that  I  remember  him 
as  rather  a  notorious  person  at  Hombnrg  two 
or  three  years  back.  *  '  In  what  way  notorious  ? * 
I  asked.  '  Well,  he  had  just  returned  from  the 
East,  dressed  extravagantly,  had  a  black  servant, 
and  played  high.  He  btoke  the  bank  on  one 
occasion;  I  never  saw  such  a  run  of  luck,* 
said  Captain  C.  *  He  also  distinguished  him- 
self by  another  breakage  that  was  much  talked 
of — a  lady*s  heart ;  but  that  possibly  was  repa- 
rable, as  she  was  a  Parisian  leader  of  fashion.' 
So,  you  see,  my  romance  of  the  distressed  gen- 
tleman was  not  without  some  foundation,  after 
all,  angry  as  it  made  yon  when  I  expressed  my 
conviction  that  he  was  not  a  common  conju- 


ror. 


Lettek  IIL 


.  •*The  Iron  Works,  Monkfields,) 
North  IIumbcrtoD.        / 

•"  Mt  dear  Lilian, — ^When  you  say,  in  your 
last,  that  you  *  suspect  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
your  letters,  for  I  never  find  any  thing  to  praise 
in  them,*  you,  in  a  measure,  divine  my  feelings, 
though  you  do  me  injustice  by  the  way  in  which 
you  put  it.  I  admire  in  them  what  I  have  al- 
ways admired  in  you^^^ndor,  namely,  and  a 
frank  expression  of  your  feelings,  with  a  scorn 
of  all  pretended  ones.  But  can  I  bo  expected 
to  admire  your  studied  disregard  for  my  wishes  ? 
It  docs  not  argue  any  over-sensitiveness,  I  should 
think,  on  the  part  of  a  man  in  my  position,  if 
he  feel  hurt  at  what  I  do  think  is  most  incon- 
siderate behavior  on  yours. 

*<I  did  not  intend  alluding  to  this  painful 
subject  again  (Heaven  knows  I  do  nut  seek  to 
find  fault!),  but  your  last  letter  compels  mc. 
You  tell  me  you  are  going  to  a  fancy-dress  ball 
with  your  friends  the  Constables.  I  ask  yon,  ns 
a  favor,  to  forego  the  pleasure.  *  Why  ?'  you 
will  say.  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  plainly. 
Because  I  do  not  care  that  you  should  appear 
so  often  in  public  under  Captain  Constable's  es- 
cort, or  indeed  under  any  other  escort  than 
my  own.     I  know  nothing  of  Captain  C,  ex- 
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cept  from  the  little  I  saw  of  him  when  I  was 
with  Toa  at  St.  Leonard's,  and  that  little  im- 
pressed me  in  his  fiiTor.  Bat,  of  coarse,  as 
joQ  will  understand,  mj  ohjections  are  on  gen- 
eral, not  personal  grounds. 

*'  This  is  not  too  great  a  sacrifice,  I  hope,  to 
ask  of  joa  ?  It  is  one  that  I  think  hoth  jour 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  will  approve,  on  a 
little  consideration. 

*'  I  feel  sorry  that  70a  shoald  not  wear  the 
beaatifnl  dress  you  described  to  me;  but  I 
think  when  the  day  comes  when  yon  wear  a  cer- 
tain other  beautifal  dress,  in  which  you  are  sure 
to  look  well  in  my  eyes,  the  thought  of  this 
pleasure  renounced  for  my  sake  will  be  yexy 
pleasant  to  both  of  us. 

'*  It  is  foreign  post-day,  and  my  clerk  is  look- 
ing black  as  thunder  at  the -prospect  of  'over- 
hours '  to-night.     Good-bye,  dear  Lilian.     My 
kind  r^aids  to  your  mother.     Believe  me, 
"  Affectionately  yours, 

"Mathew  Cbawfobd." 

Letteb  IV. 

»*  St.  Leonard's. 

*'Mt  deab  Ms.  Craw70BD, — I  have  got 
such  a  villainous  headache,  with  the  hot  rooms 
and  dancing,  I  suppose,  and  have  been  drinking 
such  strong  tea  ever  since  I  awoke  this  morning, 
that  my  nerves  are  rather  irritable,  I  am  afraid ; 
and  I  am  not  at  all  in  the  mood  for  writing 
'the  pretty  letter '  you  are  looking  for. 

"  Of  coarse,  your  recommendations  eame  too 
late.  It  was  impossible  to  withdraw  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  upset  other  people's  plans. 
I  had  engaged  to  take  part  in  Mrs.  Fairfax 
Smythe's  Louis  Qnlnze  Quadrille,  and  my  dress 
had  been  made  on  purpose,  as  you  know.  It 
was  very  stupid  to  suppose  I  could  back  out, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  though  I  must  say  the 
allusion  to  the  '  other  dress '  was  very  well  put, 
and  might  have  melted  me,  only  that  I  don*t  like 
arbitrary  edicts  of  any  sort,  and  have  a  British 
aversion  to  even  '  enlightened  despots.'  If  you 
so  object  to  my  appearing  in  society  under  other 
escort  than,  your  own,  why  didn't  you  come  and 
take  me  yourself? 

"  Yon  were  invited  three  weeks  ago. 

*'  I  told  you  I  was  cross.  Were  you  stand- 
ing by,  you  would  probably  shalLe  your  wise 
head,  and  say,  '  See  the  effects  of  dissipation  V 
and  read  me  a  homily  on  late  hours.  Perhaps 
it  is  better  you  are  not  here ;  I  confess  I  feel 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  my  own  shadow  this 
morning. 

"Fray  write  me^  nice  letter  next  time,  if 
yon  can.  I  don't  see  of  what  use  the  last  could 
possibly  be,  except  to  spoil  my  pleasure.     Of 


course,  t]9>ugh,  it  had  the  effect  of  keeping  us 
each  to  our  old  rdles.  If  I  write  another  word 
my  head.will  explode,  or  do  something  dreadful, 
and  I'm  not  sure  that  it  wouldn't 'be  your  fault 
if  it  did. 

**  Tours  very  irritably, 

««  Lilian." 

Letter  V. 

^  Tyne  Street,  North  Uumberton. 

"Deab  Lilian, — Ton  tell  me  you  wrote 
with  a  headache.  I  may  say  that  I  answer  with 
something  very,  like  a  heart-ache  (I  am  not 
playing  with  words).  How  can  you  read  my 
letters  with  such  levity,  when  I  write  in  such  sad 
earnest  ? 

**  I  think  you  must  have  known,  that  after 
what  I  said,  I  felt  sure  you  would  find  a  pre- 
text for  not  going  to  this  ball.  It  is  ungener- 
ous to  insinuate  that  I  am  seeking  to  find  fault. 
That  little  passage  about  our  *oId  r6les*  cuts 
me  to  the  quick.  I  think  it  must  have  been 
written  without  thought.  You  will  recall  it,  I 
trust,  when  next  you  write,- for  it  is  very  un- 
just. 

'*Come,  let  us  meet  each  other  half-way. 
Let  us  own  that  we  do  not  play  our  rdles 
(to  use  your  own  term)  becomingly  as  lovers. 
Can  we  not  mend  our  ways,  and  each  make 
concessions  for  the  other's  sake?  These  fre- 
quent little  differences  that  arise  between  us  are 
scarcely  of  good  augury  for  the  future.  Per- 
haps I  am  exacting,  and  do  not  make  allow- 
ances for  your  high  spirits  and  the  nine  years* 
difibrence  in  our  ages.  In  any  case,  write  soon 
and  tell  me  you  did  not  mean  to  use  the  expres- 
sions that  have  so  pained  me. 

'*  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Mathew  Cbawfobd." 

Letteb  VI. 

»*StLeoniird*fl. 

'*  Deak  Mb.  Cbawfobd, — It  has  got  into  my 
nose  now,  and  turned  to  a  horrible  sniffling  cold 
(I  mean  the  pain  in  my  head),  so  if  you  find 
this  difficult  to  read,  please  remember  I  am 
talking  through  my  nose,  and  all  my^/s  and  fa 
have  turned  to  b*8  and  cTs. 

'*!  know  there  was  something  dreadful  in 
your  letter  (I  couldn't  sleep  a  wink  last  night, 
what  with  it  and  my  influenza),  but  judge  of  my 
horror  this  morning  when* I  discovered  that  I 
had  burned  it  by  mistake  to  light  a  candle  to 
read  by  in  the  night !     What  is  to  be  done  ? 

"  I  have  a  misty  recollection  of  some  terrible 
passages — ^that  I  was  called  '  ungenerous,'  and 
^upjnst,'  and  I  know  I  was  to  promise  some- 
thing (not  to  do  it  again,  I  think) ;  but  I  have 
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no  clear  idea  of  any  thing,  except  Upit  I  was 
veiy  much  in  the  wrong.  There  were  some 
horribly  mysterioos  allasions,  also  (unless  my 
swollen  eyes  tleceived  me),  as  to  *  the  future,* 
and  I  am  haunted  by  the  word  *  augury,*  which 
I  fear  meant  something  yery  bad — for  me. 

''  I  had  asked  you  (if  you  remember),  for  *  a 
nice  letter  next  time.*  What  a  funny  man  you 
are,  and  what  droll  notions  yon  must  have  of 
things  moe. 

'<  Yon  would  think  it  *  levity,*  no  doubt,  or  I 
shoi^d  tell  you  all  abont  the  costumes  last  Thurs- 
day— which  were  admirable,  I  must  say. 

"I  can  not  help  thinking  (on  sober  reflec- 
tion), that  the  ungracious  passages  I  quote  must 
be  the  result  of  my  light-headed  condition  last 
night,  and  can  not  hare  proceeded  from  your  pen. 
If,  however,  I  am  wrong,  write  soon  *  and  tell 
me  you  did  not  mean  to  use  the  expremons '  that 
have  so  alarmed  me. 

'*  Yours  in  mortal  suspense, 

**  Lilian  Vikcbmt.** 

Letibb  Vll.  (translated). 

*'TyQe  Street,  North  Humbciton. 

"Dbab  Monsieur  Aublais, — I  haye  both 
good  and  bad  news  to  send  you  to-day.  My 
dear  mother  is  ill  again.  How  I  wish  I  could 
give  her  something  of  my  own  robnst  health  I 
Naturally  it  has  put  an  end,  for  the  present,  to 
those  pleasant  evenings  I  told  you  of  in  my  last, 
and  thrown  a  gloom  over  our  hearth  which  we 
in  vain  try  to  dispel.  But  then,  again  (and  this 
is  my  good  news),  it  has  revealed  more  clearly 
than  ever  the  kind  hearts  of  our  friends.  What 
think  jbon  of  that  severe  and  singular  person, 
Mr.  Mathcw  Crawford,  procuring  grapes  at  some 
fabulous  price  because  mamma  fancied  cooling 
fruit,  and  positively  devoting  his  evenings  to 
grandpapa,  in  order  to  leave  me  free  to  nurse 
my  poor  invalid  ?  Oh,  these  English  can  hide 
fine  qualities  under  a  rough  exterior,  that  is 
evident.  (It  is  well  they  do,  of  course,  or  what 
an  nnamiable  race  they  would  be.) 

*'For  example,  our  landlady:  were  she  as 
cross  as  she  looks,  she  would  be  a  monster! 
But  since  inamma*s  illness  she  has  been  gentle 
as  a  lamb,  and  allowed  Madelon  to  do  almost 
OS  she  likes  in  her  kitchen,  though  I  see  what 
self-control  it  requires  of  her.  She  has  still, 
however,  an  unpleasant  way  of  treating  us  as 
heretics,  and  I  rather  attribute  to  her  agency  a 
curious  visit  I  received  yesterday  which  will  in- 
terest you.  I  must  first  tell  you  that  I  have 
been  much  surprised  of  late  by  receiving  by  post 
small  pamphlets  of  a  religious  nature  from  some 
unknown  quarter.  Yesterday  morning  the  door 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Boss  ushered  in  a  lady,  clad 


m  a  sombre  dress  of  a  by-gone  fashion,  who 
introduced  herself  as  the  sender  of  these  same 
pamphlets  (they  had  pleased  me  so  little  that  I 
had  never  read  more  than  the  first),  and  the 
lady  now  desired  to  know  when  I  should  like 
her  to  commence  her  visits  to  my  sufiering 
mother.  *  In  what  capacity,  madame  ?'  I  asked, 
for  really  I  was  not  sure  at  first  whether  the  lady 
might  not  be  some  public  religious  functionary 
known  in  England,  from  her  extremely  self- 
possessed,  not  to  say  official  manners.  I  forget 
the  words  of  her  reply ;  but  I  felt  it  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  rebuke,  and  I  was  immedi- 
ately put  through  a  course  of  close  questions 
as  to  my  views  on  certain  doctrinal  points,  on 
which,  happily,  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
your  instructions,  but  where,  alas  I  I  conld 
not  give  always  satisfactory  answers  to  my 
questioner.  All  this  time  (the  lady  staid  near- 
ly an  hour)  I. was  anxiously  wapting  to  put  an 
end  to  the  interview,  for  I  was  afraid  mamma 
would  awake  before  her  luncheon  was  ready, 
and  so  at  last  I  told  the  lady,  who  made  some 
rather  impertinent  remark  about  '  food  for  the 
soul  being  of  far  more  importance  to  my  mother 
than  food  for  the  body,'  and  again  she  asked  mo 
whether  she  could  not  see  her  before  she  left  the 
house.  '  Certainly  not,  madame,  *  said  I ;  '  and, 
as  momma  does  not  speak  English,  and  I  pre- 
sume you  don*t  know  French,  I  don't  see  what 
efiect  your  doing  so  could  have,  except  to 
frighten  her  terribly.*  It  was  rather  wicked, 
perhaps ;  but  I  stared  at  her  bonnet  as  I  spoke, 
which  was  the  most  frightful  object  you  can 
conceive.  So  the  lady  withdrew,  grimly, 
shaking  the  aforesaid  bonnet.  Meeting  grand- 
papa on  the  stairs,  she  said  '  Lisez  .'*  in  a 
tragic  voice,  and  thrust  a  packet  of  pamphlets 
into  his  hands,  for  which,  in  his  innocence,  he 
thanked  her  with  great  politeness. 

"  But  to  neutralize  this  unfavorable  specimen 
of  our  acquaintances  here,  let  me  tell  you  of  a 
most  substantial  act  of  kindness  that  has  been 
done  US,  and  which  I  ought  to  have  told  you  of 
weeks  ago.  Mr.  Bloxham  has  invested  grand- 
papa*s  little  property  in  one  of  his  great  commer- 
cial undertakings.  It  came  about  in  this  way. 
Mrs.  Bloxham  (good  soul !)  found  out  one- day 
that  grandpapa  was  receiving  a  very  low  rate  of 
interest  for  his  money,  and  the  good  woman  was 
so  troubled  about  it  that  she  would  let  her  hus- 
band have  no  peace  nntil  he  had  invested  it  for 
him  in  some  advantageous  manner. 

<*  Was  not  this  a  truly  kind  action  ?  The  in- 
vestment is,  of  course,  perfectly  safe  (it  is  in  a 
prosperous  mining  companji  that  pays  eight  and 
nine  per  cent.),  and  grandpapa's  half-year's  divi- 
dends are  larger  than  his  whole  income  was  be* 
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fort.  Is  not  this  delightrol  ?  TrtUy,  this  Eag- 
laod  is  a  money-making  countiy,  and  its  indos- 
oyisnmarkable.- 

*'Bat  I  onght  to  be  making  fffanefor  my  in- 
Tslid,  instead  of  chatting  with  my  dear  old  friend, 
oairhose  padenoe  I  have  no  mercy.  Good- 
night, dear  monsieur.  Keep  ns  all  in  year 
friendly  remembrance,  and  ever  believe  me 
•  •  Yonrs  gratefnlly, 

*' JOSBFHUIB  AsirOULD.** 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HiBB  Yikceht's.  last  letter  had*  readhed  Mr. 
Ciawford  by  the  midday  post,  whilst  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  day's  work.  He  pnt  the  letter 
aside  to  nad  as  soon  as  he  should  be  free,  for  a 
foreign  engineer  and  a  ship's  captain  were  in 
consultation  with  him  at  the  moment.  Xs  soon 
as  he  was  alone  he  took  np  the  letter  with  an 
ssxioiis  fiice.  ''His  last  letter  would  snrely 
hare  roosed  Xilian*s  better  feelings,  and  bring 
him  a  fitting  response,"  he  told  himself,  as  he 
broke  the  seal. 

His  first  impnlse  on  reading  what  was  written 
was  to  send  a  hot  and  angry  reply,  and  ho  sat 
down  and  wrote  off  some  dozen  lines  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment.  Bat  then  he  laid  down  the  pen 
and  bethonght  him,  with  a  sigh,  that  it  was  nse- 
less  to  try  further  appeals  to  her  feelings ;  and 
he  sat  with  his  head  resting  moodily  on  his  hands, 
aod  bis  work  at  a  stand-still,  in  a  way  very  un- 
nsoal  with  him  at  this  period  of  the  day. 

"No  woman  could  behave  thus,  if  she  had  any 
love  in  her  heart,"  he  reflected  with  bitterness. 

Bat  then  Mr.  Crawford  possibly  was  not  skill- 
ed in  nading  women^  hearts,  and  could  not  in 
the  least  understand  such  contradictions  as  were 
at  work  in  Lilian  Vincent's.  The  best  thing  to 
do,  he  told  himself,  tvas  to  imitate  her  indifibr- 
ence,  and  not  trouble  himself  more  than  he  could 
help  about  a  state  of  things  which  it  was  evident 
he  could  not  alter. 

It  was  under  this  persuasion  that  he  sat  down 
that  evening,  when  he  had  returned  home  to  his 
rooms,  to  write  a  lively  bantering  letter  to  Miss 
Vincent,  after  her  own  style.  But  it  would  not 
^.  He  had  no  talent  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
he  tore  up  the  letter  in  disgust  before  it  was  half 
finished.  Finding  himself  thoroughly  unset- 
tled, he  resolved  to  look  in  upon  his  neighbors, 
and  take  a  hand  at  piquet  with  Monsieur  Bertin. 
,  But  to-night  when  he  entered  Madame  Ar- 
noald's  drawing-room,  he  found  only  Madelon 
there,  plying  her  needle  as  usual,  with  the  bas- 
ket of  fiunily  stockings  before  her. 


V Monsieur  Bertin  would  be  back  soon;  he 
had  gone  to  return  some  books  to  Monsieur  le 
Cur€  do  St.  Jnde,"  said  Madelon,  as  she  rose 
from  her  chair.  ' '  Would  monsieur  take  a  seat  ? 
Madame  was  veiy  suffering  this  evening,  made- 
moiselle was  reading  her  to  sleep.  Should  she 
go  and  inform  them  that  monsieur  was  there?" 
Mathew  begged  she  would  not  disturb  them, 
and  sat  down  to  await  Monsieur  Bertin's  retnm. 
Madelon  resumed  her  work. 

Now  Mr.  Crawford  had  always  felt  a  strong 
prejudice  against  Madame  Amonld's  servant 
since  the  night  when  he  had  beheld  her  on  the- 
Aeps  of  the  market-house,  keeping  watch  over 
the  interview  taking  place  within.  And  yet, 
now  that  he  looked  calmly  and  attentively  at 
the  face  before  him,  Ite  could  not  but  own  that 
it  was  an  honest  face,  and  one  difficult  to  asso- 
ciate with  duplicity  and  intrigue. 

He  felt  a  sense  of  pain,  as  he  recalled  that 
strange-  nocturnal  interview.  It  was  hard 
to  believe  evil  of  Mademoiselle  Josephine  now. 
The  close  acquaintance  of  these  latter  weeks 
had  given  him  a  clearer  insight  into  her  charac- 
ter, and  had  disclosed  qualities  which  had  won 
his  admiration,  in  spite  of  himself.  Her  devo- 
tion to  her  mother,  her  unselfishness  (so  often 
put  to  test  by  those  about  her),  her  industry  and 
courage,  had  become  daily  more  and  more  appar- 
ent to  him.  **  But  then  again,"  as  he  told  him- 
self,' sitting  there  watching  Madelon's  busy 
needle,  ''what  did  he  know  of  mademoiselle's 
past  history,  of  her  education,  and  the  influences 
that  had  been  about  her  in  early  life  ?" 

'*  Now  was  the  time,  if  ever,  to  gain  some 
light  thereon,'*  he  suddenly  bethought  himself. 
Bat  he  naturally  shrank  from  putting  questions 
about  the  family  to  their  servant.  There  could 
be  no  harm,  however,  in  a  few  general  inquiries, 
and  so,  after  a  little  hesitation,  he  began  (in 
order  to  give  things  a  natural  air)  by  asking  how 
she  liked  England  by  this  time. 

**0h,  so-so.  It's  not  a  bad  country,"  was 
the  reply,  delivered  with  a  little  shrug. 

"  And  the  people — what  think  you  of 
them  ?•* 

'*  There  are  good  and  bad  amongst  them,  it 
seems,  monsieur.  Pretty  much  like  our  folks  at 
home,  I  reckon,"  replied  the  philosophic  woman. 

Madelon  was  not  much  more  garrulous  (ex- 
cept with  her  intimates)  than  Mr.  Crawford 
himself.     He  had  to  try  a  more  direct  method. 

*^You  have  lived  with  Madame  Arnould 
many  years,  I  believe  ?" 

*'  Since  mademoiselle  was  a  little  infant, 
monsieur." 

"  She  never  had  any  brothers  or  sisters,  I 
think?" 
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**  Certainly  not  She  was  the  only  child, 
and  the  pet  of  the  house.  Ah,  how  her  father 
loved  her !"  (Madelon  was  getting  on  a  topic 
where  she  was  always  inclined  to  enthusiasm.) 
'*  He  was  a  great  scholar,  monsieor,  as  per- 
haps yon  know,  and  would  hare  done  his  country 
honor,  had  he  lived.  Bnt  to  see  him  play  hide- 
and-seek  with  his  little  daughter  1  It  was  hard 
to  say  which  was  the  biggest  child  of  the  two. 
Ah,  Mon  Dieu !  Those  days  will  never  come 
back  again!" 

«  And  Monsieur  Amonld  spoiled  his  daugh- 
ter, I  suppose,  and  she  had  her  own  way  with 
you  all,  and  did  pretty  much  as  she  liked,  eh  ?" 

'*  No,  monsieur,"  answered  Madelon  sharp- 
ly; "Mademoiselle  Josephine  was  then  what 
bhe  is  now — an  angel  on  earth,  if  ever  there  was 
one, "  and  the  brown  Breton  ejea  shot  fire  at  the 
rash  questioner. 

But  Mathow  disliked  these  exaggerated  ways 
of  speaking,  and  would  have  rather  heard  that 
Mademoiselle  Josephine  had  been  a  good,  little 
girl  than  an  angel,  at  that  period  of  her  life. 
By  way  of  changing  the  subject  (for  the  part  he 
was  playing  did  not  sit  easily  upon  him),  he 
asked  Madelon  whether  she  did  not  find  the 
town  rather  dull  ? 

*'  We  have  not  so  many  ways  of  amusing  our- 
selves in  public  as  you  have  in  France,**  he 
added. 

"Amuse  one*s  self?  I  should  think  not!" 
Madelon  could  not  but  laugh  at  the  idea. 
"  People  don't  think  of  amusing  themselves 
much  here." 

'*  Well,  sometimes  we  do  ;"  Mr.  Crawford 
stopped  a  moment,  and  then  added,  for  the 
temptation  was  too  strong  to  resist, 

•  "  For  example,  when  that  conjuror  was  here, 
a  few  weeks  back — Monsieur  Leoni,  as  he  called 
himself.  There  would  have  been  amusement 
for  you,  and  surprise  too.  You  should  have 
gone  to  see  him." 

The  woman's  brown  cheek  instantly  became 
suffused  with  color.  She  looked  up  quickly  at 
Mr.  Crawford. 

'"  Oh,"  saidshe,  with  a  little  shrug.  "What 
should  I  care  for  conjuring  tricks,  and  such 
fooleiy — ^a  woman  of  my  age,  monsieur?  I've 
other  things  to  think  of.  But  I  weary  yon  with 
my  talk,  and  had  better  go  and  see  after  my 
mbtress's  supper;*' and  taking  up  her  work- 
basket,  Madelon  quitted  the  room  with  some  lit- 
tle precipitation. 

"She  could  not  bear  the  allusion,"  reflected 
Mathew.  "  She  was  embarrassed,  and  changed 
color.     What  am  I  to  think  of  it  ?** 

Ho  had  by  no  means  made  up  his  mind  what 
to  think  of  it  by  the  time  Mademoiselle  Amould 


entered  the  room.  She  came  in  with  a  vase  of 
flowers  in  her  hand  —  precious  flowers  at  that 
season,  which  Mr.  Crawford  had  procured  for 
the  invalid's  room. 

"  I  always  remove  them  at  night,**  said  Jo- 
sephine, as  she  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Crawford 
(she  had  learned  to  conform  so  far  to  English 
usages) ;  "  they  say  they  are  not  good  in  a  sick- 
room." 

Mademoiselle  looked  pale,  and  rather  worn  ; 
but  hers  was  a  face  that  did  not  lose  its  charm 
with  the  loss  of  color.  Its  expression  seemed 
unusually  heightened  by  the  look  of  care  in  the 
eyes. 

"Mamma  does  enjoy  them  so  much,**  said 
she,  as  she  put  down  the  flowers,  which  reveal- 
ed their  loveliness  against  the  background  of 
her  dark  dress,  and  even  seemed  to  lighten  up 
the  sad  face  that  looked  down  upon  them.  "  It 
was  very  kind  of  you  to  send  them.** 

But  Mathew  had  suddenly  grown  so  embar> 
rassed  whilst  mademoiselle  was  uttering  these 
quite  natural  words  that  he  could  not  reply. 
Either  this  person  was  one  of  the  most  consum- 
mate actresses  in  the  world,  or  his  own  thoughts 
about  her  were  little  short  of  blasphemy.  The 
utter  impossibility  of  giving  utterance  to  those 
thoughts  confused  him,  and  made  him  speech- 
less. 

"  If  you  will  stay  a  few  minutes,  grandpapa 
will  be  so  pleased,**  said  Josephine,  noticing  the 
manner,  and  thinking  it  might  be  a  return  of 
the  old  shyness  which  had  lately  worn  off  in 
their  relations.  "  I  can*t  think  what  keeps  him 
so  long,  but  he  is  sure  to  be  here  soon.*' 

Mr.  Crawford  still  kept  silent,  or  at  least  only 
made  such  answers  as  politeness  required.  Ma- 
demoiselle Josephine  took  out  her  knitting  and 
sat  down,  wondering  what  had  come  to  their 
guest,  who  of  late  had  always  found  topics  of 
conversation  readily  enough. 

**  Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?'*  said  she  ere  long, 
for  the  sake  of  saying  something. 

" A  secret ?". he  asked,  with  a  little  start; 
the  word  chimed  in  so  strangely  with  his 
thoughts. 

"Oh,  nothing  very  formidable,*'  said  Jo- 
sephine with  a  smile ;  "  I  am  making  this  for 
grandpapa's  birthday."  She  held  up  the  purse 
she  was  knitting.  "And  I  want  it  to  be  a  sur* 
prise.** 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  see.*' 

But  Mr.  Crawford's  interest  seemed  to  have 
flagged  again  as  suddenly  as  it  had  awaked. 

"I  think,"  said  he,  slowly,  after  a  pause, 
looking  at  Josephine,  bnt  gradually  averting 
his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  "  that  the  position  of  peo- 
ple who  have  a  secret  on  their  minds  which  they 
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are  tiying  to  keep  from  their  friends  most  be  a 
Terjr  painful  and  a  false  one.*' 

'*  Well,  not  unless  it  is  more  important  than 
this,"  said  Josephine,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  mean  an  important  secret,  which  obliges 
them  to  resort  to  concealment,  and  to  disingen* 
nous  coones.** 

**Natnrally  that  mnst  be  painful.*' 

For  a  moment  mademoiselle  raised  her  eyes 
to  the  speaker's  face,  then  lowered  them  qnick- 
Ij.  She  was  listening  now  with  close  atten- 
tion. 

*' There  are  persons  to  whom  secrecy  comes 
easHj,"  went  on  Mathew;  '*who  are  accas- 
tomed  to  nws  and  dissimnlation ;  hot  there  are 
odiers  who' seem  so  frank  and  truthful  that  it  is 
hard  to  associate  them  with  deceptions  of  any 
sort." 

^  True,"  said  Josephine,  bnt  in  a  voice  qnite 
unlike  that  in  which  she  had  spoken  a  few  mo- 
ments since. 

'*  People  in  such  positions  are  liable  to  hare 
wrong  interpretations  put*  upon  their  conduct, 
and  they  place  themselves  in  a  false  position 
with  friends,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"  Do  you  not  agree  with  me  ?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Josephine.  But,  in  spite 
of  her  great  efforts  to  control  herself,  her  voice 
seemed  to  cleare  to  her  throat. 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute.  Josephine's 
hand  shook  so  that  she  was  dropping  stitches 
fast.  She  felt  Mr.  Crawford's  eye  upon  her, 
and  knew  that  he  was  scrutinizing  her  closely. 

"The  dangers  of  such  secrets  are  of  course 
immeasurably  greater,  where  women — ^young 
women  are  concerned,"  he  went  on.  "It  may 
then  be  the  duty  of  friends  who  suspect — that  is, 
who  hare  reason  to  believe — ** 

He  paused,  not  well  knowing  how  to  go  on. 
Mademoiselle  sat  motionless.  She  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  regained  her  composure. 

**  Proceed,"  said  she»  coldly,  and  in  a  firm 
voice ;  and  she  laid  down  her  work  upon  her 
knee. 

Ho  had  gone  too  far  to  recede  now.  It  mnst 
be  done,  terrible  as  the  task  was. .  Mr.  Crawford 
felt  himself  turn  of  a  burning  heat  from  head 
to  foot  But  he  nerved  himself  up  by  recalling 
di&facts  that  were  known  to  him.  It  was  clear- 
ly somebody^s  duty  to  asceitnin  the  nature  of  the 
acqnaintdnce  between  Mademoiselle  Amould 
and  the  dubious  stranger. 

**  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  rising  from  his 
chair  with  an  air  of  agitation.  '*  You  tell  me 
to  proceed.  Bnt  I  scarcely  know  how.  Having 
said  what  I  have  done,  however,  I  must  go  far- 
ther, and  tell  yon  that  I  am  aware  of  your  se- 
cret aeqnaintance  with  a  person  who  is  in  every 


way,  I  believe,  unworthy  of  any  place  in  your 
thoughts,  or  of  any  influence  over  yon.  I  am 
aware  also  of  the  meeting  that  took  place  be- 
tween yon  and  this  person  one  CTening  some 
weeks  ago.  I  was  a  witness — an  unwilling 
witness — of  that  meeting,  and  since  that  time  I 
have  been  greatly  troubled — " 

But  he  stopped — literally  struck  dumb  by  the 
expression  of  Josephine's  face  as  she  rose  up 
from  her  seat  and  stood  there  fronting  him  with 
an  air  of  scorn. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,"  he  hastily  stammered 
out,  **  that  I  speak  thus  out  of  regard  for  your 
interests,  and  because  I  would  guard  you  if  I 
could—" 

"Stop  there,  monsieur!"  cried  Josephine 
suddenly,  and  she  unconsciously  spoke  French, 
in  her  agitation.  "  Stop  I  I  ibrbrd  yon  to  say 
another  word!"  and  she  drew  herself  up  to  her 
full  height,  as  she  stood  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fire-place,  regarding  him  with  her  large, 
shining  eyes.  She  was  a  moment  ere  she 
could  command  herself  sufficiently  to  bpeak. 
Then  she  said : 

"  I  am  to  understand  that  yon  have  known 
of  the  meeting  you  allude  to,  and  have  chosen 
to  put  an  evil  interpretation  on  it  ?  Is  that  it? 
I  ^m  to  understand  that  yon  think  so  meanly  of 
me  as  to  suppose  I  have  contracted  some  un- 
worthy— *^ 

But  she  could  say  no  more.  Her  lips  trem- 
bled, her  fignre  quivered  from  head  to  foot,  and 
hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  she  laid  her  head 
upon  the  mantel-piece  and  burst  into  a  passion- 
ate flood  of  tears. 

"Mademoiselle,  calm  yourself,  I  entreat!" 
said  Mathew,  shocked  at -the  agitation  ho  bad 
produced ;  and,  alas !  feeling,  too  late,  that  he 
had  made  some  dreadful  mistake. 

But  for  a  few  moments  Josephine  could  not 
stem  her  tears.  It  was  so  hard  to  find  herself 
the  object  of  these  suspicions — so  hard -to  think 
of  the  light  in  which  she  must  have  been  seen 
all  these  weeks.  And  now,  too,  when  she  was 
just  beginning  to  think  Mr.  Crawford  their 
friend,  and  to  care  to  stand  well  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  am  not  bound,  sir,  to  offer  you  any  justi- 
fication of  my  conduct,"  said  she,  proudly,  as 
she  raised  her  head.  "  You  have  made  a  great 
mistake  in  addressing  me  as  yon  hare  just  done. 
I  had  thought  that  you  were — " 

"  One  moment,  mademoiselle !"  interrupted 
Mathew.  "  I  solemnly  assure  yon  that  I  spoke 
out  of  friendship  and  regard  for  your  welfare. 
Nothing  else  could  have  induced  me  to  say 
what  I  have  done.^  He  looked  so  distressed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  distrust  him.  Sinceri- 
ty rarely  appeals  to  sincerity  in  vain. 
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'*  Be'  it  BO,"  said  Josephine  more  calmly. 
**  Ton  have  chosen  an  odd  way  of  showing  year 
friendship,  certainly.  I  can  only  tell  yon  that 
the  circnmstance  yon  allndo  to — " 

Bnt  there  was  a  step  on  the  stairs  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

" There  is  my  grandfather!"  said  Josephine. 
''This  matter  mnst  ilot  be  spoken  of  before 
him.  Bnt  if  you  want  farther  explanations,  yon 
had  better  address  yoarself  to  Mr.  Handleigh : 
he  knows  all,  and  has  from  the  first ;"  and  with 
a  face  yet  wet  with  tears,  and  an  air  of  wounded 
dignity,  she  swept  past  him  and  harried  from 
the  room. 

It  may  be  conceired  that  Mr.  Crawford  did 
not  prove  himself  so  companionable  as  nsaal  to 
Monsiear  Bertin  that  evening,  and  that  he 
found  a  pretext  for  bringing  the  game  of  piquet 
to  an  early  close. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

*'Ip  yon  want  further  explanations,  yon  can 
ask  Mr.  Handleigh.  He  kbows  all,  and  has 
from  the  first." 

Such  were  Mademoiselle  Amould*s  last  words, 
and  they  rang  in  Mathew  Crawford's  ears,  and 
caused  them  to  tingle  unpleasantly  for  hours  to 
comeu 

It  was  pretty  clefir  to  him  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  serious  mistake — ^indeed  (not  to  shirk 
the  disagreeable  admission),  that  he  had  made 
something  like  a  fool  of  himself.  The  recol- 
lection of  mademoiselle's  outraged  looks  dwelt 
obstinately  in  his  memoiy,  and  made  him  feel 
very  uneasy.  She  had  never  looked  so  well  in 
his  eyes  as  when  she  swept  past  him  with  that 
air  of  wounded  pride.  He  could  not  help  heartily 
wishing  that  he  had  kept  his  suspicions  to  him- 
self a  little  longer. 

It  was  not  veiy  likely  that  he  would  address 
himself  to  Mr.  Handleigh  for  information.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  unpleasantness  of  explaining 
the  part  he  had  just  played,  it  would  look  as  if 
he  still  had  doubts  about  Mademoiselle  Amould. 
He  mnst  be  content  to  let  matters  rest  where 
they  were,  with  the  unsatisfactory  conviction 
that  he  had  deeply  offended  a  person  he  wished 
to  serve,  without  getting  any  nearer  knowledge 
of  the  mystery  he  sought  to  solve. 

Some  little  time  elapsed  ere  ho  met  Made- 
moiselle Amould  again.  For,  whenever  he 
called  to  inquire  after  her  mother's  health,  he 
saw  no  one  but  Madelon,  who  received  him  with 
a  much  less  gracious  air  than  formerly.  With- 
out his  quite  well  knowing  how,  the  game  at 


piquet  got  transferred  to  his  owii  rooms;  and 
Mathew  was  pretty  sure  this  change  was  owing 
to  Josephine's  desire  to  avoid  him. 

When  next  he  encountered  her  it  was  under 
circumstances  that  entitled  him  to  a  little  con- 
sideration. He  had  learned  that  her  mother  was 
worse,  and  he  had  immediately  gone  over  to 
HoUy  Hall  to  fetch  Alice  to  stay  with  her. 

"  Why  didn't  you  send  for  me  before,  Jose- 
phine?" asked  Alice,  as  they  embraced.  ''I 
only  heard  of  it  Arom  Mathew,  who  very  proper- 
ly came  to  fetch  me  at  once,  for  of  course  I  have 
come  to  stay  with  you,  if  I  may  ?" 

There  was  a  slight  softening  of  Mademoiselle 
Amonld's  manner  towards  Mr.  Crawford  as  she 
turned  and  asked  him  to  sit  down .  He  had  done 
her  a  service  here  at  least.  Whilst  the  two  la- 
dies went  up  stairs,  Mathew  was  left  sitting  by 
the  fireside,  recalling  the  scene  that  had  taken 
place  the  last  time  he  sat  there. 

Ere  many  minutes  Mademoiselle  Amould 
reappeared.  She  came  straight  up  to  the  fire- 
place, and,  standing  *  almost  in  the  same  spot 
where  she  had  stood  before,  said, 

''Ton  have  not  addressed  yourself  to  Mr. 
Handleigh,  I  find  ?" 

*'No.  I  do  not  require  that.  I  am  con- 
tented to  know  no  more  than  I  already  know 
from  you." 

He  said  it  in  good  faith,  but  he  could  not 
help  reflecting  the  next  moment  that  he  really 
knew  nothing,  after  all. 

"  But  you  must  know  more,  Mr,  Crawford,'* 
said  Josephine,  in  a  firm,  cold  voice.  '*  For  my 
own  sake,  I  insist  upon  it.  If  you  will  not  take 
the  coarse  I  asked  you  to  take,  I  mnst  explain 
to  yon  myself." 

"  Not  now— some  other  time,  when  yon  are 
not  under  the  pressure  of  a  great  anxiety," 
urged  Mathew. 

**No;  now,  Mr.  Crawford.  Your  attack 
upon  me  might  have  waited,  perhaps,  bnt  my 
justification  of  myself  can  not  wait." 

She  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  went  on, 
si>eaking  more  often  in  French  than  En^rlish : 
''I  don't  know  how  much  yon  know  of  this 
matter,  but  I  may  tell  you  that  the  person  call- 
ing himself  Ldbni  is  my  second  cousin,  and  his 
real  name  is  L^on  Amould.  His  father  and 
mine,  both  natives  of  Nimes,  were  brought  up  in 
the  same  house,  and  were  like  brothers.  L<^on'a 
father  became  a  soldier,  mine  a  quiet  man  of 
letters ;  their  affection  continued  through  life. 
When  his  father  died,  Leon  was  a  boy  of  twelve, 
with  no  near  relation  living.  My  father  took 
charge  of  him,  as  he  had  promised  his  couidn  on 
his  death-bed.  I  was  too  young  to  remember 
his  coming  to  our  house.     Almost  the  first  thing 
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I  can  recall,  it  aeeraft  to  me,  u  being  canied  on 
L»>n's  shoulders  roand  the  carden,  with  a  great 
dog  harking  behind  ns,  ana  mj  mother  ciying 
out  to  him  to  take  care  of  me.  He  was  almost 
as  dear  to  her  at  that,  time  as  a  child  of  her 
own.  .  I  need  not — I  can  not  trace  his  history. 
I  onlj  know  that  to  me  he  was  always  gentle 
and  indulgent,  and  that  veiy  early  my  father 
had  formed  the  intention  of  mariying  us  when 
I  should  be  of  a  proper  age.  But  ere  that  time 
came,  all  had  changed.  L^n  had  forfeited  the 
good  opinion  of  his  friends,  and  not  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  his  youth.  He  had  brilliant  talents, 
bat  had  turned  them  to  ill  account,  and  soon 
ran  through  the  patrimony  he  had  inherited. 
But  he  was  young  then,  and  repentance  follow- 
ed. Through  the  interest'  of  my  father's  friends 
an  s^^intment  was  procured  for  him  in  Ger- 
many, where — " 

Mademoiselle  paused. 

^'  It  costs  me  something  to  make  these  family 
diadosQies,  I  confess,"  said  she,  '*btit  yon  have 
given  me  no  alternative.  And  it  was  there,  in 
Germany,  that  some  other  greater  shame  befell 
him.  I  don*t  know  the  particulars — it  was 
something  which  brought  him  into  public  noto- 
riety, and  which  my  father  felt  very  bitterly. 
He  was  never  received  in  our  house  again,  but 
was  mourned  there  like  a  lost  son.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  leading  a  roving  life.  We 
hare  heard  of  him  in  America,  in  Italy,  in 
Egypt,  but  never  to  his  credit.  Tou  may  im- 
agine how  far  he  had  fallen,  when  I  tell  you 
that  he  forced  an  interview  upon  me  in  Mr. 
Handleigh's  house  to  obtain  money  from  me.*' 

"Bot  you  surely  refused  it?"  interrupted 
Mathew. 

"  At  first ;  but  when  I  found  that  ho  was 
desperate,  and  threatened  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Crawford,  whose  generosity  we  have  already 
soffidently — "  Josephine's  lip  trembled  so 
that  she  had  to  pause  again. 

"But  why  did  yon  not  let  him  apply  in  that 
quarter  ?  My  uncle  would  have  known  how  to 
manage  such  a  scoundrel,*'  said  Mathew,  in- 
dignantly. 

**  Because,  as  you  may  perhaps  understand,  I 
was  anxious  to  conceal  our  disgrace,"  said 
Josephine,  with  a  tinge  of  hauteur ;  **  the  scoun- 
drel, you  must  remember,  bears  my  own  name. 
3fore  than  that,  I  was  afraid  of  his  presence  be- 
ing known  here.  My  grandfather  is  easily  car- 
ried  away  by  anger ;  whilst  my  poor  invalid  moth- 
er, who  still  mourns  over  the  prodigal  in  secret, 
wonld  have  been  almost  broken-hearted  to  see 
him  so  degraded.  *  For  I  have  not  yet  told  you 
all.  He  had  left  the  last  town  he  had  visited 
in  debt,  and  was  hourly  expecting  to  be  arrested, 


unless  he  could  raise  money.  Acting  on  sud- 
den impulse,  I  told  Mr.  Handleigh  what  I  have 
jqst  told  you,  and  he  advanced  me  the  money  I 
required  out  of  my  salary,  though  he  tried  at 
first  to  dissuade  me  from  my  purpose.  Now 
you  know  all,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  can  form  what 
judgment  of  my  conduct  you  please." 

Mathew  was  silent:  But  he  was  not  forming 
any  estimate  of  her  character,  as  Josephine 
thought ;  he  was  engaged  in  much  more  practi- 
cal calculations.  • 

'*  It  was  a  pity  he  had  the  money.  He  is 
sure  to  trouble  you  again,"  said  Mr.  Crawford, 
looking  thoughtfully  at  the  fire.  <' You  must 
promise  to  let  me  know  at  once,  if  he  does,"  he 
added,  looking  up.  **  Of  course,  these  demands 
must  be  stopped." 

But  Mademoiselle  Amould  made  no  promise 
of  the  sort.  She  was  by  no  means  sure  that 
Mr.  Crawford  was  the  person  she  wonld  care  to 
apply  to  in  such  an  emergency. 

"  It  is  not  likely  to  occur  again,"  said  she ; 
"and  even  if  it  were — "  she  hesitated. 

**  You  wonld  not  apply  to  me  ?"  said  Mathew, 
filling  up  the  pause.  "  Well,  I  suppose  I  de- 
serve it.     Mademoiselle  Amould,"  he  added, 

I  looking  at  her  earnestly,  *'  I  am  truly  sorry  that 

I I  have  caused  you  pain .  Whatever  I  may  think 
I  of  the  prudence  of  your  conduct — looking  at  ir, 
I  that  is,  merely  from  a  man*s  point  of  view — I  am 

sure  that  most  women,  that  any  woman  of  feel- 
ing, I  may  say,  would  have  acted  as  you  have 
done,  and  that  your  motives  were  good  and  gen- 
erous. Mayl  ask  you  to  pardon  me,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  I  really  desired  your  good,  however 
clumsy  may  have  been  my  way  of  showing  it  ?" 

He  did  not  say  all  this  straight  off  as  written, 
but  with  hesitations  and  an  embarrassment 
which  rather  heightened  than  detracted  from 
its  effect.  But  Mademoiselle  Amould  made  no 
other  reply  than  an  inclination  of  her  head,  which 
might  barely  pass  as  a  cold  acceptance  of  his 
apology. 

"  1  wish  yon  good-night,  Mr.  Crawford.  I 
leave  my  mother  too  long,"  she  said,  and  passed 
from  the  room,  without  vouchsafing  any  further 
remark; 


CHAPTER  XX. 

"  And  this,  then,  was  all !"  reflected  Mr. 
Crawford,  as  be  sat  by  his  fireside  an  hour  later, 
ruminating  on  what  he  had  just  heard.  Out  of 
such  materials  as  chance  had  thrown  in  his  way, 
he  had  woven  together  those  injurious  suspicions 
which  he  now  blushed  to  recall. 

Yes,  it  was  of  no  use  disguising  it,  he  had  ex- 
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pected  to  hear  something  different  from  this; 
and  when  he  contrasted  the  narrative  he  had 
just  listened'  to  with  that  other  version  of  the 
matter  he  had  constructed  in  his  own  mind,  Mr. 
Crawford's  cheek  reddened  as  he  sat  there  alone, 
and  he  felt  tempted  to  get  np  and  hasten  hack  to 
Mademoiselle  Amoold's  presence,  and,  on  his 
knees,  entreat  her  pardon.' 

Bat  Mr.  Crawford  was  not  the  man  to  act  in 
so  romantic  or  impulsive  a  manner.  He  sat  and 
thought  over  what  he  bad  done,  with  increasing 
regret  and  vexation.  '*  A  pretty  way  of  show- 
ing his  regard,  forsooth,  to  wound  a  woman  in 
such  a  point !  And  then  to  think  that,  like  a 
blockhead  as  he  was,  he  had  chosen  to  make  this 
attack  (for  as  such  she  construed  it,  no  doubt)  at 
the  veiy  time  when  she  was  overpowered  with 
trouble  and  anxiety." 

As  for  distrusting  her  story,  such  an  idea 
never  entered  into  his  head — as,  indeed,  it  hard- 
ly could  have  done  into  any  one's,  save  an  ut- 
terly stupid  and  malignant  person's.  From  the 
moment  when,  in  that  first  interview,  Josephine 
had  laid  down  her  work  and  said,  '* Proceed,"  in 
that  cold  voice,  he  had  known  that  some  satis- 
factoiy  explanation  was  at  hand.  It  seemed  to 
him  that,  in  that  very  instant,  his  views  of  her 
had  changed,  and  that  he  saw  her  for  the  first 
time  in  her  true  light. 

Having  once  clearly  discerned  his  error,  it  was 
not  enough,  with  a  man  like  Mr.  Crawford,  to 
acknowledge  it;  he  felt  he  must  henceforth 
make  all  possible  amends  for  it.  But  from  this 
time  Josephine  received  all  his  attentions  to 
herself  and  her  mother  with  the  smallest  amount 
of  gratitude  that  good  manners  permitted. 

'*  Of  course,  it  was  only  what  he  ought  to  ex- 
pect," Mathew  told  himself^ind  yet  he  felt  vex- 
ed and  sorry  at  being  thus  misunder8t<x>d. 

It  was  evident  that  the  recollection  of  his  be- 
havior, rankled  in  Mademoiselle  Amould's  mem- 
ory, and  caused  her  an  ever-present  sense  of 
humiliation  in  his  presence.  Words  of  bitter 
meaning  would  pass  her  lips  at  times,  which 
Mathew  alone  knew  how  to  interpret. 

''  Oh  yes,  I  know  the  style  of  book,"  said  she, 
one  evening,  in  reference  to  a  work  Mathew  was 
recommending ;  "  but  I  have  not  much  faith  in 
the  generalizations  of  superficial  travellers.  Let 
me  see,  what  is  it  ?  *  The  Germans  are  stu- 
dious, and  fond  of  beer;*  *  the  French  are  frivo- 
lous, but  of  a  lively  wit;'  *  the  Italians  are  idle, 
and  amorous ;'  *  the  English  are  practical,  in- 
dustrious, sincere,  every  thing  that  is  honor- 
able,* in  short." 

She  looked  straight  across  at  Mathew  as  she 
spoke,  and  added, 

*'  I  think  that  is  what  the  book  amounts  to?" 


At  one  time  he  would  have  been  prepared  to 
take  up  cudgels  for^he  author,  and  try  to  show 
that,  in  the  main,  the  characteristics  of  each 
country  had  been  hit  upon ;  but  a  new  difiSdence 
held  him  silent  to-night. 

The  conversation  was  taking  place  in  Mr. 
Handleigh's  drawipg-room,  where  a  few  Aiends 
were  assembled.  It  was  the  last  social  evening 
of  the  sort  in  which  Josephine  was  to  take  a  part 
for  long  to  come.  Her  mother's  health  declined 
rapidly  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Madame  Amould  found  herself  the  object  of 
many  attentions  daring  her  illness ;  but  some 
of  them  were  of  a  sort  that  surprised  and  embar- 
rassed the  poor  lady.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
general  impression  amongst  her  neighbors  and 
friends  that,  as  far  as  her  spiritual  concerns 
went,  Madame  A.  was  'Mn  a  very  bad  way." 
For  instance,  Mrs.  Crawford  ''  was  so  concern- 
ed," as  she  expressed  it,  *'  that  poor  madame  was 
not  within  the  pale  of  our  beloved  church,"  and 
she^  was  sure  '*  something  ought  to  be  done." 
So  she  took  to  visiting  Madame  Amould,  with 
her  Church  of  England  prayer-book  in  hand, 
which  she  made  the  text-book  of  copious  dis- 
courses,  and  Mrs.  Crawford  would  grow  quite 
eloquent  as  she  expatiated  on  '*our  beautiful 
liturgy,"  a  phrase  which  she  always  uttered  with 
much  unction.  But  the  sight  of  that  velvet- 
bound  prayer-book  would  work  up  the  invalid  to 
such  a  state  of  nervous  disquiet  that  the  doctor 
had  to  interfere,  and  Mrs.  Crawford's  visits— as 
a  spiritual  director — ^were  prohibited. 

About  this  time  the  lady  of  the  sombre  gar- 
ments made  her  appearance  again,  and  was  even 
more  difficult  to  rout  than  before.  She  made 
no  mention  of  prayer-books  or  liturgies,  but  had 
a  prevailing  impression  on  her  mind  (of  which 
it  was  extremely  hard  to  disabuse  her)  that  they 
— the  Amould  family — were  in  some  way  or  oth- 
er '<  in  league  with  Rome,*'  and  that  it  was  her 
bonnden  duty  to  release  them  from  their  ''chains 
of  superstition,*'  etc. 

When  at  last  Mademoiselle  Amould  had 
clearly  demonstrated  to  her  that  they  were  not 
Romanists,  but  members  of  a  Protestant  Church, 
the  lady  only  shook  her  head  and  said, 

''Ah,  but  churches  will  not  save  us,  you 
know."  Nor  did  she  seem  to  derive  much  sat- 
isfaction from  hearing  that  Mr.  Handleigh  reg- 
ularly visited  them. 

"  He  is  a  worthy  person,  but  he  relies  too 
much  on  works,"  said  the  lady,  gloomily,  and 
she  intimated  her  own  opinion  that  Mr.  Hand- 
leigh was  a  very  unsafe  guide  fot'^kinners. 

But  notwithstanding  this  eminent  person *s 
authority,  Mr.  Handleigh's  ministrations  were 
highly  valued  by  his  French  friends  in  their 
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hoar  of  sorrow.  He  met  them  on  that  common 
giDond  which  exists  between  all  Christian  com> 
monides,  and  songht  to  qnicken  their  faith  and 
love  aod  sabmission,  without  any  reference  to 
sects  or  chnrches,  or  attempts  to  proselytize. 
And  SI  thej  listened,  his  hearers  felt  that  the 
religion  he  tanght  was  the  Divine  one  instituted, 
not  for  a  nation  nor  a  system,  bat  for  the  com- 
fort and  eleration  of  the  whole  human  race — 
the  religion,  in  short,  which  is  bat  imperfectly 
nnderstood  wherever  its  followers  assert  any  ex- 
cIosiTe  comprehension  of  its  tenets,  or  exclusive 
right  to  its  benefits  and  consolations. 

As  Madame  Amoa1d*s  condition,  though  pre- 
carioos,  did  not  warrant  the  apprehension  of  im- 
mediate danger,  and  as  Mrs.  Crawford  found  her 
efforts  to  bring  her  to  an  orthodox  frame  of 
mind  less  snccessfol  than  she  could  have  ex- 
pected, she  ''  saw  no  reason,**  as  she  informed 
her  funily,  '*  why  their  promised  visit  to  Hast- 
ings, which  had  already  been  postponed,  should 
be  longer  delayed.'*  Alice  begged  hard  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  behind  with  Josephine,  l>at 
her  mother  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  even  Mr. 
Crawford  thought  Alice  had  better  accompany 
them,  for  he  was  to  follow  his  family  in  a  few 
(lars,  and  he  always  liked  to  have  his  youngest 
dangbter  with  him. 

"And  what  pretty  message  are  we  to  take  to 
lilian?"  asked  Mrs.  Crawford,  iti  her  artless 
var,  of  Mathew,  who  was  dining  with  them  the 
ereniag  before  their  departure. 

"  I  have  no  message.  She  will  get  a  letter 
from  me  before  you  arrive, "  said  Mathew,  brief- 
1t. 

• 

"Ah!  then  my  poor  words  would  be  quite 
eclipsed,  and  lose  all  effect,  of  course.*' 

'*They  would  scarcely  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect, I  imagine,"  said  Mathew,  with  a  sombre 
look  that  quite  startled  his  aunt. 

It  ii  to  be  feared  that  if  Mrs.  Crawford  could 
have  seen  the  letter  alluded  to,  she  would  have 
felt  strongly  inclined  to  box  her  nephew's  ears 
on  the  spot.  This  was  what  Mathew  had  writ- 
ten that  same  morning : 

^'Mt  deab  Liliak, — I  can  not  withdraw  what 
I  have  said.  Every  word  of  my  last  was  writ- 
ten deliberately — I  may  say  guardedly.  I  have 
felt  all  that  I  speak  of,  and  more,  whether  you 
believe  it  or  net.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for 
me  to  come  over  to  St.  Leonard's  next  Thurs- 
^7;  on  that  day  my  uncle  follows  his  family, 
to  remain  a  fortnight,  and  we  can  not  both  be 
Absent  at  this  busy  time. 

**Toa  ask  if  things  are  'tending  to  a  crisis,' 
«nd  want  to  know  whether  *  I  am  paving  the 
*sy  to  a  rapture.'    Ton  should  know  me  better 


than  this,  I  think.  If  I  were  not  used  to  your 
wild  and  random  (but  very  thoughtless  and 
sometimes  cmel)  ways  of  speech,  I  should  re- 
gard that  as  an  affront  that  a  man  ought  not  to 
let  pass.  In  all  seriousness  I  would  remind  you 
that  two  can  play  this  game  of  indifference ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  a  very  dangerous  game,  and  one 
which,  sooner  or  later,  must  end  in  that  catas- 
trophe which  your  own  words  (but  neither  my 
words  nor  acts)  have  foreshadowed  as  ^  possi- 
ble termination  to  matters. 

''I  write  this  with  a  pain  and  reluctance 
which  I  fear  you  will  not  credit  me,with. 
"Yours  very  sincerely, 

"Mathew  Crawpoed." 

To  which  letter  (received  and  answered  ere 
Mra.  Crawford  and  her  daughters  hod  arrived) 
there  came  the  following  reply  by  return  of 
post: 

"  Dear  Mathew, — I  do  credit  you  with  it, 
and  with  a  hundred  other  good  qualities  in 
which  I  have  no  share.  I  have  gone  too  far 
this  time.  There  ^  I  own  it.  I  am  not  alto- 
gether what  my  letters — my  own  words  and  acts 
at  times — would  make  me  out  to  be.  I  have 
feelings  hidden  somewhere  within  me,  and  these 
feelings  sometimes  prompt  me  to —  But  wlmt 
matters!  You  think  mo  a  heartless,  flippant 
sort  of  person  (don't  yon  ?),  and  I'm  not  sure 
you  are  far  wrong.  But  if  you,  wise  man  and 
clear-sighted,  could  see  me  at  this  present  hour, 
you  would  own — well,  at  least,  that  I  can  be 
uncommonly  miserable — yes,  quite  as  much  so, 
I  dare  say,  as  ever  you  are  in  those  sad  moments 
about  which  you  are  so  eloquent,  and  which  you 
tell  me  you  owe  entirely  to  the  misconduct  of 
that  old  and  I  fear  hardened  offender, 

"Lilian  Vincent. 

"P.S. — What  odd  letters  we  are  getting  to 
write !  Suppose  we  each  invest  in  a  copy  of 
^The  Polite  Letter-writer,*  and  see  if  we  can*t 
improve,  our  style,  which  threatens  to  become 
quite  tragical  if  we  go  on  at  this  rate." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  visit  to  St.  Leonard's  was  prolonged  far 
beyond  Mr.  Crawford*s  intention  when  he  join- 
ed his  family.  A  slight  indisposition  he  was 
suffering  from  when  he  left  home  turned  out  to 
be  a  sharp  Attack  of  gout,  which  confined  him 
to  his  room  for  son)p  time  to  come.  The  pa- 
tience and  good-temper  of  the  worthy  man  were 
considerably  tried  by  this  ill-timed  occurrence ; 
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bat,  happily,  he  had  Alice  with  him,  who  wrote 
his  letters  and  bore  him  company,  and  did  her 
best  to  reconcile  him  to  his  lot.  She  had  fre- 
quently to  write  business  letters  for  her  &ther  to 
Mathew ;  sometimes  she  would  add  a  few  lines 
on  her  own  account 

''  I  am  so  glad  I  came,  after  all "  (she  wrote 
on  one  of  these  occasions).  '^  Papa  says  I  am 
very  useful  to  him,  and  he  does  not  like  me  to 
be  long  away.  I  find  Camilla  is  naturally  a 
great  deal  with  Lilian,  who  is  introducing  her 
and  mamma  to  quite  a  circle  of  people  here. 
How  unfortunate  that  papa*s  illness  prevents 
you  coming  for  the  present.  Poor. Lilian  is 
quite  vexe^  about  it,  I  can  see,  and  says,  *  it*s 
not  the  first  time  she  has  owed  a  grudge  to  ^*  the 
business,'*  which  is  always  being  put  forward  as 
an  excuse  when  people  want  to  make  themselves 
disagreeable.'    Ton  know  her  way." 

Alas !  Mathew  did  know  her  way,  and  he  had 
plenty  of  time  to  reflect  upon  it  just  now,  being 
much  alone.  He  felt  himself  practically  denied 
Madame  Arnould*s  house,  and  scarcely  dared  to 
present  himself  there,  now  Alice  was  gone.  But 
events  were  about  to  bring  .him  and  Josephine 
together  again,  and  on  a  closer  footing  than  they 
had  ever  stood  upon  before. 

He  was  returning  home  from,  the  works  one 
evening  when,  upon  turning  into  Tyne  Steet, 
he  beheld  a  crowd  in  front  of  a  chemist's  shop, 
into  which  two  men  were  carrying  a  person  ap- 
parently insensible.  A  remark  made  by  an  on- 
looker caused  Mathew  to  quicken  his  steps  in- 
stantly. Making  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
ho  entered  the  shop,  and  beheld  a  gray-haired 
old  man  lying  dn  the  floor  in  a  swoon.  It  was 
Monsieur  Bertin,  whom  the  chemist  and  his 
assistant  were  trying  to  restore  to  conscious- 
ness. 

**How  did  this  happen?"  asked  Mathew, 
turning  to  the  men  who  had  carried  him  in. 

**Why,  sir,  as  far  as  me  and  my  mate  could 
see,  the  old  gent  was  a  crossing  the  road  in  a 
hurry,  when  he  caught  his  foot  on  the  curb  and 
fell  hcad-fo'most  op  the  slabs.  He  was  up  again 
directly,  but  he  turned  dizzy-Iike,  and  seemed  to 
lose  his  senses,  for  he  began  to  jabber  like  a 
madman,  till  he  fainted  away." 

*  *  Jabber  ?  Why  it's  the  old  Frenchy  as  lives 
at  Captain  Boss's,*'  s&id  the  other. 

"  He  knew  what  he  was  about,  though,  for 
he  sang  out  for  the  *  doctor '  fast  enough,  though 
there  don't  seem  to  be  any  bones  broke." 

At  that  moment  Monsieur  Bertin  opened  his 
eyes,  and,  as  if  to  corroborate  the  speaker^s  words, 
murmured  the  "  doctor."  • 

"  You  are  all  right,"  said  Mathew,  bending 
over  him.     * '  Keep  tranquil  for  a  few  moments. " 


The  old  gentleman  looked  sniprised  at  seeing 
Mathew  there.  Lifting  up  his  head,  he  said  in 
French,  '*Make  haste — she  is  wozm— she  will 
die,"  and  ho  could  say  no  more. 

But  Mathew  understood  enougK  The  poor 
old  man  was  in  search  of  Madame  Amould'a 
doctor  when  the  accident  had  befallen  him. 
Mathew  instantly  set  off  to  fetch  him,  to  the  old 
man's  great  relief.  When  he  got  back  again  to 
the  shop.  Monsieur  Bertin  declared  himself  suf- 
ficiently well  to  return  home  at  once,  if  Maih- 
ew  would  give  him  his  arm.  As  soon  as  they 
got  inside  the  house,  Mr.  Crawford  ran  up  stairs 
to  inform  Josephine  of  what  had  happened,  and 
prevent  her  being  suddenly  alarmed. 

She  was  much  agitated,  but  Mathew's  calm 
words  and  manner  reassured  her.  She  looked 
at  him  with  her  large  gn^y  eyes,  which  were 
ringed  round  with  dark  lines,  and  said,  **  Don't 
leave  him  at  present.  Ho  was  with  my  moth> 
er  when  she  was  taken  worse,  an  hour  ago,*  and 
the  shock  has  been  too  much  for  him.  I  fear 
she  is — " 

But  Josephine  conld  not  put  the  thoughts 
into  words.  She  turned  quickly  away,  and 
hastened  back  to  her  mother's  room. 

The  doctor  gave  no  hope  when  he  arrived. 
Madame  Amould's  last  hour  was  approaching, 
and  no  human  skill  could  save  her. 

**  It  must  be  broken  to  her  daughter  at  once, 
said  the  doctor  to  Mathew.     **  Will  you  do  it  ? 

He  stood  hesitating  before  a  task  which  un- 
nerved him  even  to  think  of.«  But  there  was 
no  one  else  to  do  it,  and  he  was  about  to  com- 
ply when  the  door  opened,  and  Mademoiselle 
Amould  entered. '  She  looked  at  the  two  faces 
before  her,  as  though  to  read  there  the  verdict 
she  sought.  The  inspection,  though  momenta- 
ry, was  enough.  She  gave  a  sudden,  choking 
sob,  and  sank  down  on  the  nearest  chair.  But 
the  next  minute  she  had  controlled  herself 
again.  **  I  know,  I  know,"  she  interrupted, 
looking  up  at  Mathew,  with  dry,  tearless  eyes. 
**  There  is  nothing  to  be  done.  But,  my  grand- 
father— do  not  leave  him."  / 

She  did  not  thank  him  when  ho  promised 
compliance.  Indeed,  she  scarcely  se6med  con- 
scious of  his  presence  the  next  minute,  as  she 
stood  putting  a  few  rapid  questions  to  the  doc- 
tor. 

It  was  well  that  Mathew  remained  through 
the  long  and  painful  hours  that  followed.  Mon- 
sieur Bertin  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  that 
almost  bordered  on  delirium.  He  sat  and  cried, 
or  else  walked  to  and  fro,  sobbing  and  talking 
incoherently. 

''Ah,  my  poor  Augustine!"  he  would  say. 
**  Thou  wast  the  prettiest  and  gentlest  of  chil- 
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dren.  At  her  first  commnnion,  monsieur,  she 
looked  an  angel  from  heaven.  I  see  her  now, 
as  she  stood  before  me  draped  in  white.  I  was 
dazzled,  and  her  mother  wept.  But  from  the 
first  she  felt  that  this  place  would  be  fatal  to 
her.  Why  did  we  ever  come  ?  Oh,  why  did  we 
come? 

Then  he  would  go  out  and  listen  on  the  stairs, 
nor  return  until  Mathew  led  him  in^  But  as 
the  night  advanced,  his  agitation  subsided,  and 
a  sort  of  stupor  (either  the  result  of  grie(  or  bis 
fall  that  day)  seemed  gradually  to  come  over 
him. 

*'  I  sever  saw  him  like  this  before,"  said 
Madelon,  looking  at  her  old  master  with  swim- 
ming eycB,  **1  came  to  take  him  up  stairs; 
madame-  has  just  asked  for  him.  Bouse 
thyself,  my  good  monsienr,"  she  continued. 
"  Where  is  thy  faith,  my  friend  ?  thou  who  hast 
so  often  taught  me  to  put  confidence  in  the  good 
God  I  Come,  monsieur,  come*  with  me  to  her 
chamber.** 

"I  tell  thee  I  am  too  old,  my  girl.  I  can 
not  go  and  gather  a  bouquet  for  her  fl^te  to-mor- 
row.    The  forest-flowers  are  hard  to  find,  and  I 
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'*  Oh,  oh,  monsienr!  Don't  talk  so,**  sobbed 
Madelon,  as  she  took  the  old  man's  hand  in 
hers.  "  Thy  poor  head  is  troubled.  Madatue 
will  keep  her  fdte  to-morrow  with  the  angels  of 
God.  She  ib  going  to  paradise,  and  only  waits 
for  thy  embrace  and  blessing.  Come,  my  dear 
master,  come  with  us.*' 

He  rose,  and  aided  by  Mathew,  who  obeyed 
Madelon's  gestures,  they  ascended  to  Madame 
Amonld's  room.  The  door  was  half  open. 
Beside  the  bed,  whereon  lay  her  dying  mother, 
knelt  Josephine,  her  gaze  fixed  upward  in  de- 
votion. Mathew  turned  away  with  hushed 
steps. 


An  hour  later  Mathew  sat  with  Monsieur 
Bertin  in  the  room  below,  when,  as  the  lamp 
was  growing  pale  in  the  light  of  the  May  morn- 
ing stealing  through  the  curtains,  the  door 
opened,  and  Josephine  entered,  worn  and  wan, 
but  with  a  look  of  solemn  serenity  t>n  her  face. 

*'  Grandfather,"  she  whispered,  as  she  bent 
over  the  old  man,  "  I  have  come  to  comfort  you, 
and  to  be  comforted.     Speak  to  me." 

He  only  turned  a  listless  gaze  upon  her,  and 
slowly  sighed,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Grandfather !"  she  repeated,  in  a' voice  that 

went  to  Mathew's  heart,  'Mt  is  I — Josephine. 

Speak  to  me.    We  are  all  in  all  to  each  other 

now.*'    And  then,  as  she  saw  that  he  still  took 

no  heed,  her  strength  and  courage  all  snccumb- 
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ed.  Worn  out  by  emotions  too  long  suppressed, 
Mademoiselle  Arnonld  gave  a  long  sigh,  and 
sank  down  fainting  at  her  grandfather's  feet. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

It  needed  no  other  than  motives  of  ordinary 
humanity  to  feel  a  strong  compassion  for  Made- 
moiselle Amould  just  now.  Mathew  Crawford 
would  have  felt  such  compassion,  had  no  pre- 
vious interest  in  her  existed  in  his  mind. 

'*  I  can  not  tell  you,"  he  wrote  to  Alice,  **  how 
much  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  noble  en- 
durance, the  self-sacrifice,  and  the  self-command 
she  has  shown  in  this  great  affliction.  After 
the  first  shock  had  passed — (I  shall  not  easily 
forget  that  moment  of  utter  abandonment  to 
grief,  when  she  tried  to  break  the  news  to  her 
grandfather) — her  thoughts  have  all  been  cen- 
tred on  the  poor  old  man.  It  is  well  for  her, 
perhaps,  that  he  needs  all  her  attention  just  now. 
He  is  utterly  prostrated,  and  suffering  also  from 
his  accident.  Of  course,  I  am  tiding  to'  do  all 
I  can  to  spare  her  trouble,  and  shall  carry  out 
my  uncle's  wishes  with  all  possible  care.** 

In  the  absence  of  the  elder  Mr.  Crawford,  it 
had  naturally  devolved  upon  Mathew  to  make 
all  the  arrangements  for  Madame  Amonld's  fu- 
neral. In  the  extremity  of  her  distress,  and  in 
her  ignorance  of  foreign  usages,  Josephine  re- 
signed matters  into  his  hands  unhesitatingly. 
She  saw  no  one  but  Mathew  and  Miss  Hand- 
leigh,  in  the  first  dajs  of  her  sorrow.  She  ac- 
cepted all  his  senices  with  a  latent  sense  of 
gratitude,  but  it  seldom  found  expression  in 
words.  It  was  not  until  long  after,  when  the 
anguish  of  the  time  was  softening  down  into  a 
more  tempered  grief,  that  sh6  fully  recognized 
all  the  delicacy  and  kindness  he  had  shown  in 
bis  task. 

For  throughout  that  dreadful  time  when  she 
and  Madelon  sat  in  the  darkened  house,  feeling 
their  expatriation  as  they  had  never  felt  it  be- 
fore, it  seemed  -  to  Josephine  (as  it  has  often 
seemed  to  others  at  such  times)  that  she  was 
only  acting  in  a  dream,  every  incident  of  which 
had  been  long  familiar  to  her.  When  at  last 
the  day  came  when  they  beheld  the  hearse  drive 
from  the  door,  with  no  one  but  two  strangers 
(Mathew  Crawford  and  Mr.  Handleigh)  to  fol- 
low their  beloved  dead  to  the  grave,  Josephine 
and  her  old  sen'ant  flung  themselves  into  each 
other's  arms  and  wept  the  bitterest  tears  they 
had  ever  shed. 

A  few  days  later  they  were  all  taken  to  St. 
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Jade*s  Parsonage,  to  stay  with  the  Handleighs 
for  a  time.  Josephine  had  resisted  the  idea  at 
first ;  hnt  her  good  friends  knew  how  undesira- 
ble it  was  she  should  he  left  to  brood  over  her 
loss,  and  thej  foresaw  the  reaction  that  would 
inevitably  set  in  after  the  high  tension  of  mind 
and  body  she  had  lately  been  enduring. 

The  peaceful  life  of  the  parsonage,  and  the 
companionship  of  cultivated  and  sympathetic 
minds,  did  more  to  heal  the  wounds  with  which 
Josephine's  heart  was  bleeding  than  any  thing 
else  could  have  done.  In  that  atmosphere  of 
charity  and  unselfishness  she  found  herself  grow- 
ing interested  in  things  around  her  in  spite  of 
herself,  and  yet  without  doing  violence  to  that 
royal  exclusiveness  of  a  great  sorrow  which 
makes  all  lighter  thoaghts  Seem  treason  to  the 
dead. 

Miss  Handleigh  took  her  to  her  schools  and 
*' Mothers'  Meetings."  Mr.  Handleigh  asked 
her  assistance  in  copying  extracts  and  notes  for 
his  '*  Working-men's  Lectures."  But,  in  spite 
of  these  efforts  to  rouse  and  interest  her,  there 
were  moments  when  her  sorrow  had  entire  pos- 
session *of  her,  and  at  such  seasons  she  had  but 
one  relief-^to  pour  out  all  her  grief  to  her  old 
friend,  the  Pastor  Aublais. 

"  If  I  had  not  that  resource,"  she  wrote,  **^I 
think  my  heart  would  break.  Oh,  my  good 
friend,  pray  for  me — pray  that  I  may  be  resign- 
ed. I  try  not  to  be  selfish ;  but  if  they  would 
only  leave  me  alone  to  my  grief.  And  yet  I  am 
wicked  to  say  it.  Every  one  is  so  good  and 
kind.  I  feel  overpowered  by  it  at  times,  and 
can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful.  I  owe  a 
great  debt  to  Mr.  Mathew  Crawford,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  us,  and  yet  never  seeks  a  word 
of  thanks,  nor  seems  conscious  of  our  obligations 
to  him.  I  have  often  vacillated  in  my  opinion 
of  him,  but,  henceforth,  I  can  never  think  of  him 
but  kindly.  I  hav6  asked  him  to  accept  a  little 
souvenir  of  my  dead  mother.  He  took  it  with 
an  emotion  that  touched  me.  To  yon,  dear  and 
old  friend,  I  only  send  these  few  leaves  gathered 
from  the  tree  that  overhangs  her  grave.  She 
rests  near  her  sister,  in  a  simple  country  church- 
yard, where  the  robins  sing  amongst  the  holly- 
bushes,  and  rooks  build  in  the  high  elms  that 
overtop  the  old  church-tower.  A  sweet,  peace- 
ful spot,  far  from  the  noise  and  smoke  of  the 
town.'* 

In  a  letter  some  three  weeks  later,  Josephine 
wrote, 

'*  I  am  perplexed,  and  need  your  advice.  Mr. 
Crawford  has  returned  home  with  his  family. 
He  came  to  me  immediately,  and  with  paternal 
kindness  proposed  that  we  should  henceforth 
live  under  his  own  roof.     '  You  can  not  be  left 


here,*  said  he.  'My  family  will  welcome  yoa 
with  open  arms.  That  he  and  Alice  would,  I 
do  not  doubt ;  but  I  can  not  help  fearing  that 
Madame  Crawford,  and,  alas !  my  cousin  Camil- 
la also,  will  regard  us  as  intruders.  There  arc 
moments  now  when  I  feel  tempted  to  return  to 
France  and  seek  a  livelihood  there;  but  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  not  suddenly  dissever  myself  from 
this  land,  now  it  contains  my  mother's  grave,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  ingratitude  I  should  seem 
guilty  of  to  those  about  me  here." 

Mademoiselle  Amould  was  not  wrong  in  the 
view  she  took.  Mrs.  Crawford  and  Camilla  had 
strongly  opposed  the  arrangement  until  the  mo- 
ment at  least  when  they  saw  opposition  was 
dangerous  (for  there  was  a  point  beyond  which 
Mr.  Crawford  did  not  permit  interference  witJi 
his  prerogative  as  the  head  of  his  own  hoase^, 
and  then  they  retired  from  the  contest  as  grace- 
fully as  circumstances  allowed. 

''At  least  the* expense  olT  the  establishment 
in  Tyne  Street  would  be  ^ved,"  reflected  Mrs. 
Crawford,  by  way  of  consolation,  "  and  her  poor 
foolish  husband's  pocket  would  be  the  gainer." 
Camilla  too  found  satisfaction  in  recalling  that 
"Alice  had  always  been  the  favorite  with  her 
grandfather,  and  he  would  natnrally  look  to  her 
for  amusement  and  consolation." 

Monsieur  Aublais's  reply  being  favorable,  the 
proposal  was  accepted.  The  little  French  hoase- 
hold  in  Tyne  Street  was  broken  up,  and  the 
party  migrated  one  fine  summer's  day  to  Holly 
Hall,  with  all  their  goods  and  chattels.  Mrs. 
Boss  wiped  her  eyes,  as  she  bade  her  lodgers 
good-bye,  and  told  a  neighbor  looking  on  that 
"  she  never  thought  she  could  have  felt  parting 
with  foreigners  as  she  did ;  for  they  had  good 
hearts,  whatever  their  ways,  which,  of  course, 
nobody  could  say  was  right  and  proper,  though 
she  hoped  they  would  be  put  down  to  their  ig- 
norance in  the  world  to  come."  And  Captain 
Boss  was  so  "  upset "  at  parting  with  them  that 
he  forewent  his  morning  pipe  to  assist  in  pack- 
ing up,  and  pressed  upon  Monsieur  Bertin,  at 
leave-taking,  a  box  of  the  choicest  cigars  and  n 
bottle  of  old  brandy. 

Now  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  woman  like 
Mrs.  Crawford  to  allow  people  to  live  upon  her 
bounty,  without  making  them  feel  their  depend- 
ence — "properly  feel  it,"  she  would  have  said. 
She  was  not  only  deficient  in  her  husband*8  lib- 
erality, but  had  a  talent  for  pinching  and  screw- 
ing which  that  gentleman  was  hardly  aware  of, 
though  her  servants  were,  and  commented  upon 
it  pretty  freely.  How  the  addition  of  three 
grown  persons  to  her  household  would  opernre 
upon  this  generous  spirit,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee. 
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"  It  was  all  nonsense  sending  np  an  omelet 
for  that  old  man's  breakfast,"  said  she  to  her 
cook,  who  had  forty  guineas  a  year.  *'And 
really  they  might  be  poulterers  and  nothing 
else,  from  the  quantity  of  chickens  they  con- 
snmed  nowadays.  She  must  put  a  stop  to 
these  dainty  whims  and  ways.'* 

It  was  the  same  with  the  butler.  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford one  day  intercepted  a  bottle  of  old  Bnrgun> 
dr  on  its  way  to  -Monsieur  Bertin's  room. 

<<Do  you  know  what  yon  have  got  there, 
Clarke  ?  That  wine  cost  your  master  six  shil- 
Iing;8  a  bottle.  Put  it  back,  pray,  and  take  up 
the  common  claret." 

"I  have  my  master's  orders,  mem,  to  take 
Moshoo  B.  this  wine,*'  said  Clarke,  firmly,  and 
went  on  his  way  exulting.  For  of  course  Mrs. 
O's  servants  were  in  league  against  her,  and  re- 
joiced, when  "master^s  orders"  ran  counter  to 
hers.  Mademoiselle  Amonld  was  just  leaving 
her  grandfiither's  room  at  thd  moment  when 
this  little  dialogue  was  going  on  in  the  hall  be- 
low. The  color  mshed  into  her  face  as  the 
bttder  passed  her  on  the  stairs,  and  she  felt  a 
Etroai^clination  to  order  him  to  take  back  the 
wine  fo  his  mistress.  But  Josephine.was  learn- 
ing more  and  more  to  control  her  temper  under 
such  provocations  as  this.  For  the  sake  of  Alice 
and  her  uncle,  she  felt  she  could  endure  a  good 
deal  at  Mrs.  Crawford's  hands,  though  many  a 
speech  unheard  by  them  caused  her  cheeks  to 
flash,  and  her  eyes  to  sparkle,  with  indignation. 
The  worBt  was,  that  with  all  these  little  mean- 
nesses and  indirect  stabs,  Mrs.  Crawford  was 
alwajsso  demonstratively  kind  and  sympathetic 
in  the  presence  of  strangers.  Visitors  generally 
went  away  with  the  impression  that  *'  poor  Mrs. 
Crawford"  was  rather  victimized  than  otherwise 
by  her  husband's  poor  relations. 

*^ Where  is  madermazel's  favorite  chair?  I 
won't  let  any  one  take  it,**  she  would  say,  on 
Josephine's  edtering  the  drawing-room.  * '  Well, 
sod  how  did  you  find  grandpapa,  ma  ch^rie  ?" 
(or  sheny,  as  Mr8.C.  said.)  **  Did  he  like  his 
sonp?  J*espair  que  le  cuisiniere  I'a  fait  bon," 
she  would  add,  obligingly,  for  Josephine's  en- 
lightenment. 

Indeed,  the  opportunities  afforded  of  spiking 
''  that  charming  language "  before  her  friends 
went  some  little  way  to  compensate  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford for  the  presence  of  **  these  people  "  under 
her  roof. 

'*  You  know,  Mr.  Handleigh,  we  could  not 
think  of  allowing  dear  Josephine  to  live  in  lodg- 
ings without  any  proper  lady  companionship," 
she  remarked  one  day  to  that  gentleman,  who  was 
calling  at  Holly  Hall.  *  *  Of  course,  now  her  poor 
mother  is  gone,  maternal  surveillance,  is  so  very 


desirable  for  the  poor  thing.  Ton  know  there  is 
such  a  difference  in  young  women.  Some  have 
a  discretion  beyond  their  years ;  I  could  trust 
Camilla  anywhere,  for  instance.  But  then,  I 
suppose,  we  must  make  allowances  where  the  in- 
fluences of  an  English  home  have  not  been  around 
a  woman  in  her  youth  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Handleigh,  rather  ab- 
sently ;  for  Mrs.  Crawford  was  one  of  those  talk- 
ers who  have  a  surprising  faculty  for  distracting 
the  hearer's  attention. 

**  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  we  can  ever 
feel  grateful  enough  to  you  for  allowing  her  to 
teach  dear  Cissy,  as  you  did,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Crawford.  *'I  don't  say  that  I  approved  the 
idea  myself,  Mr.  H&ndleigh,  for  it  seemed  very 
inconsistent  tliat  a  niece  of  Mr.  Crawford  should 
go  out  as  a  daily  governess ;  but  that  made  it 
no  less  kind  of  you  to  engage  her." 

"  Wo  thought  the  kindness  the  other  way  on," 
said  Mr.  Handleigh.  "  We  are  extremely  sor- 
ry to  lose  mademoiselle's  services,  though  we 
have  the  good  grace  to  rejoice  on  her  account." 

Mrs.  Crawford  smiled,  acceptirfg  the  remark 
as  complimentary  to  the  family,  and  resumed : 

**  By  the  way,  when  will  you  bring  Cissy  to 
spend  the  day  with  us  ?  Camilla  was  only  scold- 
ing me  this  morning  for  not  inviting  her  more 
frequently.  She  has  taken  qaite  a  fancy  to  the 
child." 

Perhaps  it  was  on  this  account  that  Mr.  Hand- 
leigh frequently  brought  his  little  daughter  down 
to  Holly  Hall  in  the  ensuing  weeks.  At  least 
Mrs.  Crawford  put  that  pleasing  construction 
on  his  visits.  Camilla  even  felt  her  hopes  be- 
gin to  rise,  and  took  to  working  in  the  nearest 
Sunday  School,  to  get  her  hand  in  for  any  emer- 
gency that  might  arise. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Whetheb  it  was  owing  to  her  own  inclina- 
tions or  the  state  of  her  mother's  health.  Miss 
Vincent  was  at  home  for  a  very  small  part  of 
the  present  year.  The  visit  to  Hastings  was 
followed  by  one  to  Scarborough  in  the  autumn, 
and  it  was  winter  again  ere  they  returned  home. 

One  evening,  when  the  time  was  drawing  near 
for  their  return  to  Scarsdene,  Mathew  Crawford 
vms  sitting  reading  by  his  lonely  fireside  in  Tyne 
Street  (it  had  sepmed  lonelier  than  ever  since  he 
had  lost  his  neighbors),  when  the  door  opened, 
and  Mr.  Handleigh  entered. 

''You  are  becoming  a  regular  misanthrope, 
Crawford,"  said  his  friend,  as  he  took  a  seat  by 
the  hearth,  where   be  was  always  welcome. 
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*'Wc  seldom  see  you  at  my  hoase,  or  at  yoar 
nncle's.  Where  do  you  hide  yourself,  nowa- 
days ?" 

*'  Oh,  I  am  generally  to  be  found  here  of 
an  evening,  unless  I  gire  an  extra  hour  or 
two  yonder/'  said  Mathew,  laying  aside  his 
book. 

'*  Ah  !  you  will  be  livelier  soon,  I  suppose  ? 
I  hear  Miss  Vincent  and  her  mother  are  ex- 
pected home  shortly." 

**  Yes,  unless  they  change  their  minds  again, 
which  I  won't  answer  for,"  said  Mathew,  but 
not  at  all  with  the  air  of  a  lover  speaking  of  his 
mistress's  return. 

If  Mr.  Handleigl^  had  not  been  very  much 
occupied  to-night  with  his  own  private  thoughts, 
he  would  certainly  have  noticed  the  oddity  of 
this  speech.  But,  being  so  preoccupied,  he  was 
unusually  unobservant, and  so  went  on  again: 

'*  I  suppose  the  next  tour  Miss  Vincent  takes 
will  be  her  marriage-trip,  eh  ?  We  hear  ru- 
mors that  it  is  not  far  off.  Mind,  it's  an  old 
promise  from  you  both  that  we  are  to  liavo  the 
wedding  at  St.  Jude's." 

«  We  shall  neither  of  us  forget,"  said  Math- 
ew, with  the  same  brevity,  and  he  turned  the 
subject 

It  was  true  that  Mathew  had  been  leading  a 
misanthropic  life,  as  Mr.  Handleigh  told  him, 
and,  to  judge  from  his  appearance,  it  had  not 
agreed  with  him.  He  looked  more  careworn 
even  than  he  did  six  months  ago.  And  yet  he 
ought  not  to  have  done,  unless  there  was  some- 
thing veiy  wrong  in  the  state  of  things ;  for 
Miss  Vincent's  correspondence  had  lately  been 
marked  by  more  feeling,  or,  at  least,  was  less 
flippant  than  formerly. 

But,  alas !  (and  here  was  the  misery  of  the 
thing),  Mathew  had  not  experienced  the  satis- 
faction in  this  change  which  he  felt  he  ought  to 
have  done.  Slowly,  but  surely,  he  had  been 
arriving  at  the  conviction  that  he  stood  pledged 
to  marry  a  woman  whose  love  he  was  indifferent 
to.  For  now  many  a  week  his  solitary  fireside 
had  been  the  sole  witness  of  the  wretched  doubts 
and  perplexities  that  had  ended  in  this  miserable 
conviction. 

No  wonder  he  looked  older  and  duller,  and 
had  shown  so  little  disposition  for  society  of 
late. 

Now,  provokingly  enough,  it  seemed  that 
Mr.  Handleigh's  thoughts  to-night  were  run- 
ning upon  nothing  but  matrimony.  He  got 
back  again  on  that  topic  ere  long,  and  dilated 
upon  it  with  an  earnestness  that  was  quite  pro- 
voking to  Mathew. 

At  length,  after  an  unusually  long  panse  in 
the   conversation,  Mr.  Handleigh  jumped  up 


from  his  chair,  and,  walking  backward  and  for- 
ward, exclaimed, 

"  Crawford,  I  want  your  advice.  I  came  here 
for  it  toruight,  and  yon  must  give  it  me  candid- 
ly. I  suppose  you  see  the  drift  of  all  my  talk 
for  the  last  half-hour?" 

^*  Not  unless — "  Mathew  paused.  **Why, 
you  are  not  thinking  of  marrying  again,  Hand- 
leigh ?" 

And  he  smiled  as  ho  spoke,  for  until  this  mo- 
ment he  had  been  taking  all  his  friend's  re- 
marks as  directed  against  himself. 

"  That  is  just  it,  however.  I  am  thinking 
of  marrying  again." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  during  which  Mr. 
Handleigh  suspended  his  walk,  and,  coming  up 
to  the  fire-place,  said, 

'*I  am  not  much  given  to  confidences  of  this 
sort,  but  I  feel  myself  in  a  position  where  a 
friend's  advice  may  be  very  desirable.  I  mean 
a  friend  of  both  parties.  Tou  are  such,  and 
can  help  me,  I  think." 

"A  friend  of  both!  Mrs. Crawford  was 
right,  then,  after  all,  and  Camilla  about  to  sec 
her  hopes  realized,"  thought  Mathew,  not  with- 
out surprise. 

'/I  say  a  friend  of  both,*'  went  on  Mr.  Hand- 
leigh ;  **  because,  of  course,  I  am  aware  that 
you  have  quite  changed  your  old  opinions  about 
this  person,  and  learned  to  feel  as  much  respect 
for  her  as  any  one*"  . 

Mathew  was  stirring  the  fire  at  the  moment. 
He  suddenly  suspended  the  operation  to  listen, 
and  sat  down  again  with  a  very  red  face.  The 
fire  was  scorchingly  hot,  it  is  true. 

'*  Yes,  I  am  thinking  of  asking  Mademoiselle 
Amould  to  become  my  wife,"  went  on  Mr. 
Handleigh,  slowly  and  earnestly.  "And  I 
want  to  know,  Crawford,  what  you  think  of 
such  a  marriage  ?" 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Mathew  replied, 
in  a  constrained  voice, 

"  Tou  will  have  a  good  mfc,  and  a  charming 
one,  I  suppose." 

*^  Yes,  I  know  that.  She  is  both  good  and 
charming ;  and  my  happiness  would  be  safe  in 
her  keeping.  But  I  want  to  look  at  the  matter 
from  her  point  of  view,  if  I  can.  I  want  to 
know  whether  I  am  justified  in  asking  these 
sacrifices  of  her,  for  such  they  are.  It  is  true, 
I  offer  her  a  home  and  independence;  but  then 
there  is  the  difference  in  our  years,  and  my  lit- 
tle giri,  and  my  sister,  who  has  a  home  with 
me  as  long  as  I  live.  And  she  would  be  en- 
tirely giving  up  her  own  countiy,  we  must  ro- 
member." 

Getting  no  immediate  answer,  Mr.  EUndleigh 
went  on  i 
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"  I  think,  though^  I  coald  make  her  happy. 
My  feelings  hare  so  gradually  ripened  from  re- 
gird  into  affection,  that  I  could  answer  for  their 
being  dorable.  I  wa»  struck  with  her  charm 
of  manner,  and  her  frank,  truthful  air,  from 
the  first ;  hut  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
months  that  I  hare  learnt  fully  to  appreciate 
her  charactjer.  Of  course  I  don-t  say  all  this  to 
justify  my  choice  to  you  (I  know  how  ihorough- 
Ij  ashamed  you  are  nowadays  of  that  nonsense 
;oa  used  to  talk),  hut  I  am  anxious  you  should 
understand  that  I  am  not  being  led  away  by  any 
sudden  impulse,  which  is  a  mistake  you  might 
make,  after  my  careful  concealment  of  my  feel- 
ings all  these  weeks.  Ton  didn't  suspect  any 
thing  of  the  sort,  did  yon  ?"  he  added,  noticing 
Matbew's  silence. 

"Not  in  the  least." 

"I  think  no  one  does,  except  it  may  be  my 
sister,"  went  on  Mr.  Handleigh,  still  absorbed 
in  his  own  reflections,  '*  for  I  have  kept  a  con- 
stant watch  oyer  myself.  But  now  that  the 
time  has  come  when  I  feel  I  can  with  propriety 
make  known  my  suit,  a  sort  of  hesitation  holds 
roe  k^fjk.  Is  it  right,  I  ask  myself,  to  seek  to 
tie  h9t  lot  to  mine,  in  the  fieice  of  these  fast- 
coming  gray  hairs  ?" 

He  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair  with  a 
doloroos  smile. 

"Is  it  right  to  ingraft  her  youth  and  fresh- 
ness of  heart  on  my  grave  dullness  and  the  sad- 
dening experiences  of  forty  years  of  life  ?  I 
am  afmid  I  am  no  true  friend  of  hers,  after  all. 
Tell  me  what  you  think.'' 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
in  a  roice  which  at  any  other  time  would  have 
attracted  Mr.  Handleigh's  notice,  Mathew  said, 
hoarsely, 

"Do  you  love  her?*' 

"I  can  truthfully  say  I  do." 

"That,  I  suppose,  answers  the  question." 

He  said  no  more,  but  sat  looking  blankly  at 
the  fire.  His  friend  went  on  talking  for  some 
mioutes,  but  Mathew  gave  little  heed  to  him. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  strangest  confusion 
was  stealing  over  his  mind  whilst  his  friend 
spoke. 

Noticing  this  manner  ere  long,  Mr.  Hand- 
leigh said, 

"  I  am  boring  you  sadly,  I  see ;  but,"  he  add- 
ed, with  a  half-smile,  "  a  fellow-feeling  in  these 
matters  ought  to  make  you  indulgent,  Crawford. 
Well,  I  won't  bother  you  further.  I  am  glad 
yon  take  the  view  you  do :  it  emboldens  me, 
and  decides  my  course.  Good-night.  Bid  me 
*  God  speed.'    I  shall  try  my  fate  to-morrow." 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  Mathew,  who,  rising 
hnrriedly  from  his  chair,  took  it,  and  said, 


"You  deserve  to  win  her.  You  have  always 
stood  her  friend,  and  seen  her  noble  qualities 
from  the  first.  Yon  will  be  a  happy  man  if 
your  love  is  returned." 

It  cost  htm  an  immense  effort  to  get  out  the 
words. 

Mr.  Handleigh  felt  quite  surprised  and 
touched  by  his  friend's  earnestness.  He  shook 
his  head  somewhat  sadly,  and  said, 

"Ah,  i/i  as' you  say.  But  you  see,  Craw- 
ford, I  am  not  quite  so  confident  about  that  as 
a  man  of  your  years  would  be." 

And  he  turned  away  with  a  serious  face. 


♦— 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

For  some  minutes  Mathew  stood  there  where 
his  friend  had  left  him,  standg  at  the  fire. 

"  What  was  this  intolerable  bitterness  he  was 
feeling  ?"  he  asked  himself.  "  Did  he  mean  to 
tell  himself  that  it  wslb  jealousy  f " 

There  was  something  altogether  so  discordant 
in  the  idea,  something  so  nearly  akin  to  the  ri- 
diculous, that  he  gave  a  laugh — a  forlorn  laugh, 
that  had  no  mirth  in  it,  however. 

"And  yet  what  else  was  this  strange  mixture 
of  feelings  that  had  been  agitating  him  all  the 
time  his  friend  was  speaking?  Why  did  ho 
feel  inclined  to  treat  this  confidence  as  an  affront 
and  an  injury  ?    Was  it  possible  that — " 

But  he  could  not  continue  to  formalize  his 
thoughts  into  words  in  the  sudden  tumult  that 
had  come  upon  him.  He  had  made  the  dis- 
covery at  last.  He  loved  Josephine  Ahiould. 
Yes,  loved  her!  And  in  that  discovery  lay 
nothing,  it  seemed  to  him,  but  future  misery  for 
himself  and  those  about  him. 

It  had  come  upon  him  so  suddenly  that  he  sat 
there  completely  stunned.  If  there  had  ever 
been  moments  of  late  when  forewamings  had 
whispered  themselves  to  him,  he  had  silenced 
them  instantly,  as  a  double  wrong — to  himself 
as  well  as  to  Lilian.  But  now  any  further  at- 
tempts at  self-deception  were  vain.  His  secret 
had  suddenly  disclosed  itself  to  him,  and  it  could 
never  be  ignored  again.  He  sat  there  till  after 
midnight,  thinking  it  all  over. 

"  This,  then,  was  to  be  the  end—his  hand  to 
one  womfn,  his  heart  to  another !  For  that 
was  what  it  meant,  view  it  as  he  would.  And 
he  who  had  meant  to  make  something  so  differ- 
ent of  his  life  !^who  held  such  high  notions  of 
honor  and  love  and  duty !" 

It  filled  him  with  a  sickening  sense  of  humili- 
ation. But  ere  long  came  calmer  thoughts, 
lie  could  still  behave  honorably.     As  long  as 
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Lilian  held  him  to  his  word,  he  should  never 
sock  to  escape  from  it.  He  owed  that  to  her, 
at  least,  after  their  long  engagement.  He  would 
do  his  best  to  make  her  happy ;  and  in  doing 
that,  he  would  perhaps  in  time  get  peace  of 
mind,  if  nothing  more. 

But  then,  again,  came  the  reflection,  "  Would 
it  be  behaving  honorably  to  act  thus  ?  Might  it 
not  be  a  higher  conception  of  honor  to  avow  his 
altered  feelings,  great  as  would  be  the  odium  it 
would  bring  ui)on  him  ?"  Alas !  no  realty  hon- 
orable course  seemed  possible  for  him  now.  He 
could  see  nothing  but  misery  and  humiliation, 
whichever  way  he  looked.  Half  the  night  wore 
through  in  these  wretched  meditations. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Handleigh.  It  was  about 
noon  the  following  day  when  he  presented  him- 
self at  Holly  Hall,  on  the  mission  he  had  an- 
nounced to  his  friend  over-night  He  had  been 
80  frequ&nt  a  visitol-  there  of  late  that  his  early 
appearance  excited  no  surprise.  He  found  the 
ladies  at  work  in  the  drawing-room  ;  Josephine, 
with  pencils  and  brushes,  finishing  a  sketch  by 
the  window ;  Mrs.  Crawford  with  a  large  piece 
of  worsted  work  before  her;  and  Camilla  mak- 
ing children's  frocks  for  Miss  Handleigh's  poor. 
It  was  provoking,  finding  all  three  ladies  as- 
sembled thus,  and  gave  some  little  embarrass- 
ment to  Mr.  Handleigh's  usually  calm  manner 
at  once.  But  if  any  thing  ought  to  have  made 
him  feel  at '  ease  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  have  been  the  more  than  cordial  wel- 
come of  Mrs.  Crawford. 

**  This  is  so  good  of  yon,"  said  she,  with  her 
most  winning  smile.  "  We  were  just  saying 
that  morning  visits  were  by,  far  the  most  com- 
plimentary, for  then  it'  is  evident  yon  wish  to 
find  people  at  home.'* 

Josephine  wondered  whether  she  was  deaf 
this  morning,  for  she  had  never  heard  any  such' 
remark. 

*' Camilla  is  wanting  to  know  when  Miss 
ITandleigh  would  like  our  little  contribution  to 
the  clothing-club  to  be  sent  up,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Crawford.  "  You  have  come  just  in  time  to  en- 
lighten us." 

"  Oh,  pray,  don't  thank  me,**  expostulated 
Mrs.  Crawford,  playfully.  "  It  is  all  owing  to 
Camilla.  I  tell  the  dear  girl  she  is  quite  ruin- 
ing her  eyes.  But  as  she  says,  *  Mamma,  it  is 
for  the  poor,'  and  the  finds  such  conflation  in 
that  thought  that  I  can't  be  very  angry.-' 

<<  It  was  roally  very  kind  of  Miss  Camilla 
Crawford  to  work  away  as  she  did,"  thought 
Mr.  Handleigh.  No  doubt  she  had  a  good 
heart,  in  spite  of  her  affectations  and  self-con- 
sciousness. He  turned  to  thank  her,  and  met 
with  the  sweetest  smile  in  acknowledgment. 


But  Mr.  Handleigh's  conversation  was  not 
as  easy  and  pleasant  as  usual.  He  had  a  pre- 
occupied, nervous  air  this  morning,  quite  unlike 
his  ordinary  manner.  And  he  kept  coming  to 
sudden  pauses,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Camilla 
in  a  way  that  quite  flurried  her.  For  though 
his  thoughts  were  with  Mademoiselle  Amould, 
he  did  not  look  at  her,  but  studiously  turned  his 
gaze  in  another  direction. 

Tills  behavior  was  not  lost  upon  either  Mrs. 
Crawford  or  her  daughter,  who,  however,  put 
their  own  interpretation  upon  it,  and  felt  quite 
excited.  They  had  not  thought  matters  were 
so  far  advanced  as  this.  It  was  clear  that  Mr. 
Handleigh  was  '*in  a  very  stmnge  way  this 
morning." 

'^I  have  finished  it,"  said  Joseptiine,  speak- 
ing for  the  first  time^  as  she  laid  down  her  brush. 
"  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it,  Mr. 
Handleigh,  now  it  is  done  V* 

He  got  up,  and,  approaching  Mademoiselle 
*Amould's  chair,  took  the  sketch  in  his  hand. 
It  was  a  view  taken  in  the  church-yard  where 
her  mother  was  buried. 

**It  is  much  improved;"  said  he.  He  tried 
to  hold  it  steadily  before  him,  but  his  hand 
shook.     **  It  is  very  like  the  place." 

Mrs.  Crawford  wondered  at  Josephine's  as- 
surance in  calling  Mr.  Handleigh  to  her  side  in 
that  way.  But  it  was  just  like- her  cunning, 
she  reflected.  She  got  up  from  her  seat  to 
frustrate  the  little  move. 

"Yes,  it  is  sweetly  pretty,"  she  remarked, 
looking  over  Joscphkie's  shoulder,  "and  of 
course  highly  finished.  But  that  is  no  won- 
der, you  know,  Mr.  Handleigh,  considering  the 
hours  and  hours  dear  ma'msel  has  devoted  to 
it" 

"Yes,  I  am  but  a  poor  artist;  but  it  has 
been  a  labor  of  love,"  said  Josephine,  and  she 
rose  to  put  up  her  things. 

*'  Don't  you  think  it  is  time  your  grandpapa 
had  his  soup  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Crawford. 

"  I  am  just  going  to  see  after  him,  madamc," 
said  Josephine. 

"  And  pray  send  Alice  out  for  a  walk.  She 
spends  a  great  deal  too  much  time  up  stairs," 
added  Mrs.  Crawford  in  an  aside. 

It  had  been  a  labor  of  love,  that  sketch,  as 
Mr.  Handleigh  knew.  More  than  once  he  had 
encountered  Josephine  in  the  old  church-yard, 
with  her  grandfather  or  Alice  by  her  side. 
Her  affection  for  the  spot  was  no  mere  senti- 
mentality, but  had  its  roots  in  a  deep  and  tender 
reverence  for  the  dead.  Mr.  Handleigh  had 
sat  down  again,  and  was  thinking  some  such 
thoughts,  which  lent  a  grave  expression  to  his 
face.     Mrs.'  Crawford  looked  at  Camilla,  as 
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much  as  to  say,  "  Poor  man,  what  a  state  he  is 
in  !**  bat  it  was  a  look  of  triumpli  as  much  as 
.  ofpitj.  She  was  JDSt  debating  within  herself 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  leave 
the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  and  hieul  got  her 
watch  in  her  hand  and  an  excuse  on  her  lips, 
when  Mr.  Ilandleigh,  coming  suddenly  out  of 
his  reverie,  said,  with  an  energy  quite  startling, 

"Mrs.  Crawford,  may  I  be  allowed  a  few 
words  with  you  in  private  ?" 

"Oh,  certainly,  Mr.  Handlcigh.  Camilla, 
my  love,  will  you — " 

fiiis.  Crawford  smiled  persuasively  at  her 
stepdaughter,  who  rose,  blushing,  from  her  seat, 
and,  accepting  her  mamma's  hint,  retired. 

"Could  there  possibly  be  a  declaration 
coming  ?"  asked  Camilla's  flattering  heart  out- 
side the  door. 

"  Matters  had  come  to  a  point,  then,"  whisper- 
ed Mrs.  Crawford's  sanguine  hopes ;  and  she 
turned  to  listen,  with  a  sweet,  encouraging  smile 
npon  her  lace. 

Tes,  she  was  right,  as  Mr.*Handleigh's  first 
words  showed.  He  said  he  had  '*  come  upon  a 
ddfM^  errand ;  with  a  proposal  of  marriage,  in 
Bfajii^^•nd  then,  without  naming  the  lady 
(abovt  whom,  in  his  own  mind,  he  telt  there 
coold  be  no  mistake),  he  went  on  to  talk  about 
bis  position  and  pecuniary  circumstances. 

"Bat  these  are  not  details  to  trouble  you 
with,  Mrs.  Crawford,"  Mr.  Handleigh  contin- 
ued ;  "  they  may  be  reserved  for  your  husband's 
ear.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  not  to 
hare  addressed  myself  to  him  rather  than  you  ; 
bat  as  she  is  without  a  mother,  I  thougbf — " 

"  Ob,  don't  say  that,  Mr.  Handleigh.  I  have 
always  tried  to  be  a  mother  to  her,  I  am  sure. 
I  love  her  like  my  own  child ;  indeed,  I  do." 

"  Ton  have  endeavored  to  do  your  duty,.  I 
have  no  doubt,  and  she  seems  quite  sensible  of 
the  kindness  she  has  met  with — " 

"Ah,  dear  girl,  such  an  affectionate  nature !" 
interrupted  Mrs.  Crawford  again.  "Oh,  you' 
can't  think  how  I  shall  miss  her,  Mr.  Hand- 
lcigh!" 

"She  has  a  most  affectionate  nature,"  he 
went  on,  "  and  I  can  quite  understand  that  she 
wonld  be  missed  in  any  house  where  she  had 
once  been  an  inmate.  You  will  believe  that  I, 
at  any  rate,  appreciate  her  excellence." 

"Yes,  I  am  sure  you  do,"  said  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford, "  and  of  course  it  is  very  pleasant  for  us 
to  know  it ;  but  I  really  don't  know  what  to 
^7'^  (Of  course,  now  the  fish  was  hooked,  it 
did  not  do  to  show  any  over-eagerness.)  **  We 
most  be  guided  by  her  own  feelings  in  a  sub- 
ject of  such—" 

"As  a  matter  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Hand- 


leigh. "If  I  could  have  seen  her  alone  this 
morning  I  should  have  first  tried  to  find  out 
what  those  feelings  were  before  naming  the 
matter  to  you.  But,  in  order  not  to  lose  any 
more  time,  may  I  be  allowed  to  speak  to 
Mademoiselle  Arnould  alone  for  a  few  min- 
utes ?" 

**  Mademoiselle  Ar —  V*  began  Mrs.  Crawford, 
with  difiiculty  restraining  a  shriek.  "Oh,  yes 
— certainly.     That  is  —  I  can't  say  where  she 
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"  In  her  grandfather's  room,  I  believe." 

"I  will  go  and  see,"  said  Mrs.  Crawford  with 
sudden  stateliness,  "  and  I  will  send  her  to  you, 
as  you  desire,  Mr.  Handlcigh."  And  with  diffi- 
culty she  got  herself  out. of  the  room  without  ex- 
plosion of  some  sort. 

When  Josephine  entered  the  drawing-room, 
whither  she  had  been  summoned  by  a  servant, 
she  found  Mr.  Handleigh  Aanding  near  the  win- 
dow. 

"  You  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  I  think?"  said 
she,  with  so  little  suspicion  of  his  errand  that 
she  went  up  to  the  window,  with  her  clear  gray 
eyes  fixed  inquiringly  on  hb  face. 

"Yes,  mademoiselle,  for  a  few  moments,"  he 
replied. 

He  took  her  hand  and  led  her  away  from 
the  window,  for  he  did  not  care  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  gardeners  mowing  the  lawn. 
The  unusual  action,  and  the  agitation  that 
was  overspreading  Mr.  Handleigh's  fiice,  caused 
Josephine  a  feeling  of  great  surprise.  But 
even  then  she  did  not  suspect  what  was  coming. 

In  a  few  plain,  honest  words,  Mr.  Handleigh 
told  her  of  his  love,  and  the  hopes  that  he  had 
dared  to  build  upon  It.  Josephine's  counte- 
nance changed  at  the  first  word.  .  A  look  of 
pdin  stole  over  her  face  as  she  listened. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Handleigh,  I  am  so  sorry!"  she 
said.     "  I  am  so  very  sorry !" 

She  looked  up  at  him  as  she  spoke  with  an 
expression  of  such  honest  regret  that  Mr.  Hand- 
leigh's heart  sank  within  him. 

**  You  have  been  so  good  to  me,'*  she  went 
on,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "and — and  we  owe 
you  so  much  ;  but — but — ** 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Handleigh,  with  a  trem- 
bling lip,  "  I  see.  I  have  made  a  mistake." 
He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  asked, 
"You. can  give  me  no  hope,  then?  Yoa  do 
not  think  that  with  time  a  change  would  come  ? 
I  don't  want  to  use  any  undue  urgency  (I  know 
that  you  would  have  many  sacrifices  to  make, 
as  I  have  told  you),  but  I  could  take  you  to  a 
good  home,  and,  I  think,  make  yon  happy 
there.     Can  you  not  reconsider  your  answer  ?" 
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She  was  silent,  and  Mr.  Handleigh  thotight 
she  wavered.  Her  face  was  much  agitated. 
But  she  was  only  considering  how  best  to  spare 
his  feelings,  and  show  him  that  she  appreciated 
his  delicacy. 

" Oh  no,'* she  answered ;  "do  not  ask  it  of 
me.  It  pains  me  to  hear  you.  Ton  have  been 
so  good  a  friend ;  I  have  profited  so  often  by 
your  help  and  advice;  and  you  have  always 
shown  yourself  so  tolerant  in  your  judgments  of 
my  own  country  and  people,  that  I  feel  myself 
ungrateful  to  wound  you  by  a  word.  But  it  can 
not  be — it  can  not  be  .''* 

She  looked  up  to  him  with  glistening  eyes. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  hers,  and,  struggliug  man- 
fully against  his  feelings,  said, 

"That  is  enough.  I  did  not  come  here  to 
pain  you.  I  had  hoped — ^*  He  stopped  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  went  on.  '*  Whatever  has  been 
said,  you  will  try  to  forget  ?  And  you  will  try 
also  to  look  upon  me  as  a  friend  again,  I  hope, 
when  a  little  time  has  gone  by  ?" 

''Always,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice.  She 
turned  away  her  head  to  hide  her  emotion,  and 
he  moved  away  from  her  side  and  left  the  room. 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  she  had  sufficient- 
ly regained  her  composure,  Josephine  returned 
to  her  grandfather's  room.  She  had  reached 
the  door,  when  she  was  startled  by  a  sound  of 
high  voices  within.  Opening  it,  she  beheld  an 
unexpected  scene.  Her  grand£EUher  sat  trem- 
bling in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Mrs. 
Crawford,  who  stood  before  him  with  an  excited 
air,  apostrophizing  him  in  energetic  language. 
Camilla,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  sat 
sobbing  hysterically  in  a  low  chair. 

''But,  madame,  where,  then,  is  the  wicked- 
ness you  speak  of?  I  don*t  understand  your 
anger,"  the  old  man  was  just  saying  in  French. 

"What  is  the  matter ?**  asked  Josephine, 
looking  from  Mrs.  Crawford  to  Camilla  with 
wonder.  As  there  was  no  reply  at  the  moment 
(her  entrance  had  taken  them  by  surprise),  she 
crossed  the  room  and  instinctively  took  up  her 
place  by  her  grandfather's  chair. 

"  Matter,  indee'd  I  Ask  yourself  what  is  the 
matter,'*  replied  Mrs.  Crawford,  sarcastically. 
' '  Oh,  you  are  very  clever,  mam'sel,  we  know  that 
— ^too  clever  for  simple  folks  like  us ;  but  you 
needn't  assume  that  air — it  won't  do,  you  know, 
any  longer — ^it  really  won't  do." 

"  May  I  ask  you  to  explain  yourself?"  re- 
peated Josephine,  with  a  white  face  but  shining 
eyes. 

"  Oh,  it  has  been  most  successful,  and  ex- 
tremely well  played,  has  your  little  game !"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Crawford,  with  withering  sarcasm. 
"  I  give  you  credit  for  that.    But  don't  expect 


my  Congratulations — and  in  the  presence  of  that 
dear  girl,"  pointing  to  Camilla  as  she  spoke. 
"  I  wonder  you  can  look  her  in  the  face— I  do, 
indeed." 

"Don't,  mamma,  don't  say  any  more," mur- 
mured Camilla,  in  her  pocket-handkerchief; 
for  she  was  a  little  ashamed  of  this  over-zeal  on 
her  behalf.  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  bear  Josephine 
any  malice.     I — I  hope  she  will  be  happy." 

"My  darling!"  said  Mrs.  Crawford,  and  she 
turned  to  embrace  Camilla  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  for  she  was  really  terribly  disappointed  at 
this  overthrow  of  their  hopes.  "My  darling! 
What  sweet  forgiveness !  «  This  is  how  she  re- 
pays you,  you  see !" 

Whilst  Mn#  Crawford  and  Camilla  were  thus 
making  an  affecting  group  of  themselves,  the 
door  opened  and  Alice  entered.  But  every  one 
was  too  much  excited  to  take  any  notice  of  her 
presence  at  that  moment. 

"  Hush,  grandfather  I  do  not  agitate  your- 
self," whispered  Josq)hine,  trying  to  calm  the 
old  man.     "  I  s6e  what  it  all  means." 

She  drew  herself  up,  and,  looking  at  Mrs*- 
Crawford,  said, 

"  Spare  your  tears,  madame.  I  undexstad 
now  this  pleasant  satire ;  but  even  your  amiable 
suppositions  do  not  justify  you  in  coming  here  to 
wound  and  alarm  my  grandfather.  Your  grief 
is  unnecessary.  I  am  no  rival  to  my  cousin,  let 
me  tell  you." 

'  *  No  rival  ?    Do  you  mean  to  sa^  that  you — " 

"  That  I  have  just  declined  Mr.  Handleigh's 
proposal  of  marriage,  and  " — ("  the  field  is  still 
open  to  Camilla, "  she  was  about  to  say,  but  she 
scorned  to  bandy  retorts).  After  a  moment's  si- 
lence she  added,  "  the  respect  I  feel  for  so  kind 
a  friend  and  so  good  a  man  makes  it  very  pain- 
ful to  me  to  make  this  disclosure  to  you,  Mrs. 
Crawford." 

"Well,  really,  I  don't  understand  it  at  all, 
Fm  sure,"  said  the  discomfited  lady,  her  faco 
flushed  with  mortification.  "  I  should  have 
thought  that  in' your  position  you  would  have — '* 

But  Mrs.  Crawford's  thoughts  were  not  fur- 
ther disclosed.  Camilla  rose,  and,  putting  her 
arm  round  her  waist,  said, 

"  Come  away,  mamma.  I  can  not  bear  this 
pa — painful  discussion!"  And  she  led  her 
stepmother  from  the  room. 

"  Oh,  Josephine,  I  am  afraid  they  have  been 
very  unkind!"  exclaimed  Alice,  throwing  off 
her  hat,  and  flinging  her  arms  round  her  friend's 
neck,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  tbey— they  are  cruel  I"  said  Josephine, 
almost  fiercely,  and  her  lips  quivered  and  her 
bosom  heaved.  But,  as  she  beheld  the  grief 
expressed  in  the  afiectionate  eyes  bent  on  her, 
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she  checked  herself,  and  after  a  few  moments, 
said,  "Don't  distress  jourself,  Alice.  I  coald 
langh  at  it  all,  if  it  weie  not  that  they  have  so 
distorbed  my  little  grandfather  nere.  I  can 
not  easily  forgiye  tibat." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  day  following  the  events  last  described, 
there  passed  through  the  North  Humberton 
post-office  » letter  which  ran  thns : 

^  St  Jade'8,  North  Ilamberton. 
"Mt  bbab  Crawford, — ^I  was  surprised 
last  evening,  on  calling  at  your  lodgings,  to  find 
}roii  had  been  snddenly  summoned  from  home 
bj  business.  On  inquiring  at  your  office  this 
moroing  I  find  you  are  in  Glasgow,  where  I 
sesii  this,  to  the  address  given  me  by  your 

"Ite^iVwhy  I  should  be  in  any  haste  to 
iscale  what  I  have  to  tell  yon,  for  yon 
sure,  hear  it  with  regret.  It  may  be 
iving  on  my  part  for  sympathy,  or  an 
life  to  relieve  myself  by  imparting 
'trouble  to  a  friend.  But  as  I  made 
Tou  %  eoaidRnt  before,  I  do  so  again— at  the 
risk  of  boring  yon  afresh.  All  I  can  say  is, 
'when  yon  are  in  like  cose*  (which  you  are 
never  likely  to  be — seeing  how  smoothly  runs 
the  coarse  of  your  love),  do  the  same  by  me, 
and  I  will  stand  by  you  like  a  man. 

"Ah,  Crawford,  I  am  inclined  to  make  sport 
of  my  troubles,  for  I  fear  I  have  acted  like  a 
fooL  I  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was  never 
possible  she  would  care  for  me,  with  my  grim 
ph]2  and  grizzled  head.  I  ought  to  have  been 
content  to  remain  her  friend,  her  benefactor,  if 
possible,  but  her  lover — no,  it  was  not  a  right 
nor  a  likely  thing.  And  yet  she  worded  her  re- 
fusal with  a  delicacy  for  which  I  shall  always 
feel  grateful — and  I  think  she  felt  sorry  for  me. 

"  Well,  it  has  been  a  bitter  disappointment, 
for,  talk  as  I  might  to  you  the  other  night,  I 
was  not  without  hope  (I  suppose  no  man  ever  is 
who  lores),  and  I  had  thought  to  make  her  life 
very  happy,  and  see  many  bright  and  useful 
dsjs  with  her  by  my  side.  But  it  is  willed  oth- 
erwise, and  I  must  submit.  God  grant  that  she 
inay  be  happy ;  and,  if  ever  she  changes  her  lot, 
may  she  find  a  husband  deserving  of  her  I 

**It  is  all  so  fresh  upon  mo  that  I  can  write 
of  nothing  else  to-night     But  you  will,  I  trust, 
be  lenient  towards  the  selfishness  of  an  old  friend, 
who  is  feeling  very  sad  at  heart. 
**  Tours  sincerely, 

«  Arthur  Hakdleioh.** 


When  Mathew  Crawford  received  this  letter, 
he  was  staying  at  Glasgow,  whither  he  had  been 
called  on  business,  ia  his  derk  had  stated.  No 
one  but  himself  knew  how  gladly  he  had  absent- 
ed himself  from  home  just  now,  and  so  deferred 
a  little  longer  hisfneetiilg  with  Miss  Vincent. 

How  could  he  dare  to  approach  her  as  her  af- 
fianced lover,  knowing  what  he  now  knew  ?  It 
would  be  no  difficult  thing,  perhaps,  after  her 
own  behavior,  and  looking  at  her  peculiar  tem- 
perament, to  find  some  pretext  for  breaking  ofiT 
the  engagement.  It  might  even  be  done,  with- 
out incurring  much  odium  himself,  by  a  little 
skillful  management  But  it  did  not  require 
any  very  keen  sense  of  honor  to  make  Mathew 
Crawford  blush  at  the  thought,  as  it  stole  insid- 
iously into  his  mind.  No,  he  had  brought  it  all 
upon  himself,  and  he  mnst  bear  it.  So  he  re- 
solved, as  he  sat  in  the  dull  coffee-room  of  a  Glas- 
gow hotel,  with  other  thoughts  than  the  business 
that  had  brought  him  there  running  in  his 
head. 

But  Mr.  Handleigh*s  letter,  with  the  unex- 
pected news  of  his  refusal,  went  far  to  break 
down  this  resolution,  made  doubly  difficult  now 
that  Josephine  was  still  free.  For  some  hours 
Mathew  was  strongly  tempted  to  go  home,  make 
known  the  truth,  and  &ce  the  worst.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  ordinary  self-control  of  the  mai^, 
was  the  violence  of  the  struggle  whilst  it  lasted. 
But  it  ended  in  a  conviction  that  he  could  not 
withdraw  his  word  now.  The  circumstances  of 
the  engagement  utterly  forbade  it.  It  had  been 
brought  about  too  carefully  on  his  part,  to  justi- 
fy his  seeking  to  break  it  off  thus  late  in  the  day. 

People  would  say  (horrible  thought !)  that  he 
dare  not  have  trifled  with  Miss  Vincent,  if  she 
had  had  a  father  or  brother  to  protect  her. 

He  returned  home,  fully  determined  to  forget 
and  conquer  this  disastrous,  too-lnte  discovered 
love,  and  act  towards  Miss  Vincent  the  part  that 
honor  and  right  feeling  alike  dictated. 

It  was  a  secret  sense,  no  doubt,  that  there  was 
something  disloyal  in  his  conduct  that  made  his 
manner  towards  Miss  Vincent  more  kind  and 
gentle  than  usual,  on  his  first  meeting  with  her. 
Ho  sought  to  make  amends  for  the  wrong  he 
had  done  her  by  increased  attentions,  but  he 
could  not  yield  them  with  spontaneity.  The 
air  of  forbearance  with  which  he  treated  her 
whims,  nowadays,  vexed  Miss  Vincent  more 
than  the  scoldings  of  former  times  had  ever 
done.  With  a  woman's  sensitiveness  on  such 
points,  she  felt  that  this  new  behavior  indicated 
no  increase  of  love.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  she  indulged  in  a  way- 
ward, ironical  humor  whenever  her  friends  al- 
luded to  her  wedding,  and  that  she  frequently 
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shocked  Mrs.  Crawford  and  Camilla  bv  her  lev- 

« 

ity  on  this  subject. 

**  Why,  pray,  must  I  go  to  see  Miss  Pender- 
ton's  trousseau  at  Madame  Long^s  ?'*  said  she, 
to  her  friends,  who  had  called  one  day  to  take 
her  to  the  milliners. 

**  Because,  you  know,  dear,  you  may  get  some 
useful  hints  for  another  trousseau  that  will  be 
wanted  ere  long, "said  Mrs.  Crawford,  pleasant- 
ly. **Miss  Penderton's  things  are  really  most 
reshershy" 

*' There  is  such  exquisite  lace,  and  the  sweet- 
est Chahtilly  bridal  veil  I  ever  beheld, "  chimed 
in  Camilla.  *'  I  want  you  to  wear  one  just  like 
ir.     Do  come,  Lilly,  dear." 

*'And  much  like  a  lily  I  should  look  in  it! 
I  can*t  think,  by  the  way,  what  possessed  my 
fond  parents  to  call  me  Lilian,  when  they  might 
have  seen  I  was  going  to  have  red  cheeks  and 
dark  hair,"  she  said,  looking  at  her  handsome 
face  in  the  glass.  *'  But,  talking  of  veils,  I 
shan^t  wear  one,  if  ever  I  marry." 

"  If?  Ah,  ah  I  How  good !  Such  a  very 
improbable  thing,  you  know,"  laughed  Mrs. 
Crawford. 

^*  You  see,  it  is  well  not  to  be  too  sure,  Mrs. 
Crawford,"  went  on  Lilian,  with  her  impertur- 
bable air.  *'  There  is  many  a  slip  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip;  and  engagements  in  these 
dnys  are  frightfully  precarious  things,  as  we  all 
know." 

T!)is  tone,  indulged  in  very  frequently  in  Mrs. 
Crawford*s  presence,  did  not  fail  to  excitp  un- 
comfortable fears  in  that  lady*s  mind.  She 
had  set  her  beait  more  strongly  than  ever  upon 
this  alliance  since  the  disastrous  failure  of 
poor  Camilla's  hopes.  Surely  there  was  not 
going  to  be  any  repetition  of  *'  that  scandalous 
affair,"  said  Mrs.  Crawford,  to  hcfself. 

She  resolved  to  watch  every  one's  behavior 
(especially  Josephine's)  with  a  careful  eye,  just 
now ;  "for  you  really  couldn't  tell  what  would 
happen  when  yon  had  taken  under  your  roof 
such  a  dangerouB  guest i"**  remarked  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford to  an  intimate  friend. 

But  the  person  most  concerned  in  the  matter 
had,  as  y^t,  no  suspicion  of  the  true  state  of 
things.  The  discovery  came  upon  Miss  Vincent 
suddenly. 

.  She  was  sitting  with  Mathew  one  evening  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Holly  Hall,  a  little  apart 
from  the  others,  when,  noticing  his  inattentive 
manner,  she  looked  up  and  beheld  his  eyes  fixed 
on  Mademoiselle  Arnonld  with  a  strange,  absorb- 
ed expression. 

"Really,  you  are  very  polite,"  said  Lilian, 
with  a  little  pique,  "  I  can't  get  an  answer  to 
my  question.      Yon  had  better  go  and  liclp 


mademoiselle  to  translate  Wordsworth  vender, 
for  it  is  plain  where  your  thoughts  are." 

She  spoke  more  in  jest  than  in  earnest,  but 
she  was  surprised  at  the  confusion  that  instant- 
ly overspread  Mr.  Crawford's  face.  He  tamed 
crimson,  and  stammered  out  a  labored  apology. 
Lilian  looked  at  him  in  surprise ;  but  whatever 
she  felt,  she  only  laughed,  and  said, 

"  Qui  s'excuse  s'accuse,  you  know,"  and  then 
resumed  the  conversation. 

But  in  that  moment  a  door  had  been  opened 
in  Lilian  Vincent's  heart  to  suspicions  which  had 
never  yet  found  an  entrance  there. 

Miss  Vincent  was  not  to  be  left  to  her  own 
discoveries  in  the  matter,  it  appeared.  A  few 
days  later  on  she  received  an  anonymous  letter, 
couched  in  tbe  following  terms : 

"A  friend  and  well-wisher  earnestly  camions 
you  tQ  beware  of  Mademoiselle  A.,  who  isj 
paring  to  come  between  you  andf  o\ir  hnppij 
in  a  way  you  little  suspect.     YdSare  adviset 
break  off  all  intimacy  with  such  a  dang€f0ii»^ 
son,  and  never  to  invite  her  within  yoi 
again,  if  you  value  your  own  peace  of*: 

Whatever  impression  this  document  produced 
on  Miss  Vincent,  it  did  not  cause  her  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  writer's  advice.  It  rather 
seemed  to  excite  an  opposite  course  of  action ; 
for  Josephine  was  a  more  frequent  guest  at 
Scarsdene  than  usual  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
and  Mathew  found  himself  forced  into  her  so- 
ciety much  oftener  than  he  could  have  wished 
for  his  own  peace  of  mind. 

Perplexed  as  Mrs.  Crawford  was  by  this  con- 
duct (for  of  course  she  was  the  author  of  the 
warning  letter),  she  was  rejoiced  to  see  that  Miss 
Vincent  was  at  last  beginning  to  make  her  wed- 
ding preparations,  or  at  least  to  talk  about  them 
with  her  friends.  There  was  a  general  impres- 
sion amongst  the  latter  that  the  man-iage  was  to 
take  place  in  a  few  weeks'  time ;  and  Miss  Vin- 
cent allowed  Camilla  and  Mrs.  Crawford  to  dis- 
cuss the  bridal  costume  to  their  hearts'  content 
What  was  more,  a  ball  was  about  to  be  given  at 
Scarsdene,  which  every  one  understood  was  to 
be  the  last  entertainment  there,  prior  to  its  mis- 
tress's change  of  name. 

A  few  days  before  this  ball  Mathew  rode  down 
to  Scarsdene  one  evening,  carrying  with  him  a 
certain  little  case  from  the  jeweller's  that  con- 
tained a  superb  bracelet  he  was  about  to  offer  to 
Miss  Vincent.  Was  it  a  sort  of  sop  to  his  con- 
science as  well  as  a  love-gift  he  was  offering  ? 
Such  troublesome  questions  wonld  arise  in  his 
mind  now,  and  seem  to  pervert  even  kindnesses 
into  acts  of  deception. 
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**  What  a  lo7cly  thing !"  said  Mrs.  Vincent, 
as  Mathew  drew  oat  the  bracelet  from  the  case. 
Both  she  and  Miss  Dodds  went  into  raptares 
OTer  it ;  but  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intend- 


ed was  more  moderate  in  her  expressions  of  ad-   climax  to  these  frauds  by  taking  false  oaths  upon 


miration. 

''My  dear  Liliig:i,  yon  don't  say  what  yon 
think  of  it,"  said  the  mother,  who  could  not  but 
notice  her'  daughter's  silence.  *'Yoa  don't 
seem  half  grateful  enough  to  Mr.  Crawford  for 
his  splendid  gift,  Pm  surd." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Crawford  knows  well  enough  what 
I  think  of  his  gift— of  all  his  kindnesses,  indeed," 
was  the  reply  ;  but  it  was  spoken  with  an  air  of 
mockery  which  it  seemed  she  did  not  caro  to 
conceal. 

"  Well,  let  him  fasten  it  on  your  arm  for  me 
to  look  at,"  said  the  mother,  who  was  used  to 
the  capricious  airs  of  her  spoiled  child.  **It 
is  an  exquisite  thing." 

her  arm  to  Mathew,  but  with 
|ook  upon  her  face  as  she  did 
ippointed  at  this  manner,  for 
l^ven  himself  much  trouble  to  pro- 
it,  which  was  of  a  form  she  hod 
id  an  admiration  for. 
id  yott  don't  like  it  ?"  said  he. 
(Mntraiy,  I  think  it  perfect,"  said 
she,  glanefng  at  it  as  she  spoke ;  but,  after  that 
brief  glance  and  speech,  she  took  no  more  no- 
tice of  it  than  if  it  had  been  lead. 

Ab  soon  as  they  wero  left  alone  together,  she 
turned  to  Mathew  and  said, 

"Pray  what  was  the  price  of  this  thing?" 
She  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  going  up  to 
the  mantel-piece,  had  taken  off  the  bracelet  and 
laid  it  down  in  its  velvet-lined  case. 

"The  price?"  repeated  Mathew,  looking  at 
her  in  surprise. 

"Yes.  You  see  I  am  a  little  scrupulous,  and 
I  don't  like  to  obtain  things  under  false  pre- 
tenses." 

Mathew  changed  color  at  once,  for  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  bitter  irony  of  that  tone. 
"False  pretenses?  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,"  said  he;  "  this  is  a  sorry  sort  of  joke, 
Lilian." 

"Yon  are  right;  it  is  a  sorry  joke,"  she  re- 
plied, looking  at  him  with  a  half-mocking,  half- 
serious  air ;  "  and  really  has  gone  much  too  far. 
As  long  as  it  was  confined  to  making  fools  of 
each  other  by  pretended  love-letters  it  was  not 
very  serious,  but  now  it  involves  gifts  of  hun- 
dred-guinea bracelets,  and  talk  of  wedding-rings, 
it  is  time  it  stopped." 

"I  am  rdally  at  a  loss  to  understand  your 
meaning." 

"I  don't  doubt  it.     We  arc  fast  getting  into 


such  confirmed  habits  of  deception,  that  our 
meaning  is  rarely  apparent  to  one  another  now- 
adays,  I  should  think.  But  the  question  is,  are 
we  prepared  to  go  a  little  farther,  and  put  the 


ourselves  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  that  would  be 
going  a  step  too  far.     What  say  you  ?" 

"What  have  I  done  or  said,  Lilian,  that 
causes  yon  to  speak  to  mo  in  this  tone?"  said 
Mathew,  but  not  with  the  valiant  air  of  a  man 
whose  conscience  is  stainless. 

"  Oh,  don*t  let  us  recriminate,  pray.  I  say 
ice,  including  myself  equally  in  it  all,  of  course. 
Come,  Mr.  Crawford,"  she  continued,  interrupt- 
ing him  as  he.  was  about  to  speak  again  ;  "  you 
call  yourself  an  honorable  man,  I  suppose? 
Can  you  honestly  say  that  you  are  not  deceiv- 
ing me — deceiving  yourself,  by  offering  me  this 
thing  as  a  love^gi/tf  How  much  love  is  there 
between  you  and  me  at  this  moment — tell  me  ?" 

She  was  looking  at  him  with  eyes  that  seem- 
ed to  scorch  him  through.  He  could  not  face 
them.  It  was  horrible  to  hear  his  own  thoughts 
and  self-questionings  thus  uttered  aloud  by  her, 
who,  of  all  women,  should  be  the  last  to  have 
known  them. 

"I  trust,"  he  said,  "there  is  sucli  love  be- 
tween us  as  will  lead  to  happiness  in  the  fu- 
ture." Oh,  how  small  he  felt  at  that  moment 
— how  unlike  the  man  of  honor  and  high  prin- 
ciples he  had  always  believed  himself  to  be ! 

"  Yon  can  look  at  me  and  say  that?  Well, 
then,  I  will  be  more  candid  than  you."  She 
stopped  a  moment  and  then  resumed ;  "  There 
is  not  such  love,  and  yon  know  it.  There  nev- 
er has  been  such  love  between  you  and  me. 
We  have  been  duping  each  other  from  the  first. 
I  don't  lay  claim  to  any  over-sensitiveness,  but 
do  you  think  I  have  not  felt  all  along  that  it 
was  a  poor  counterfeit  of  love  you  were  offering 
me  ?  There,  don't  say  more.  I  dare  say  you 
have  done  your  b6st.  It  was  an  impossible 
task  yon  set  yourself,  no  doubt.  Love  won't 
cotne  to  order,  even  when  there  are  such  strong 
pecuniary  inducements  to  aid  it.  But  it  isn't 
too  late  to  prevent  worse  things  following.  I 
release  you  from  your  engagement,*Mr.  Craw- 
ford, and  I  assure  you  I  think  it  has  been  a 
great  mistake  from  first  to  last." 

It  might  have  repaid  a  woman  of  a  meaner 
mind  for  much  suffering  to  see  Mathew  Craw- 
ford's looks  whilst  these  words  were  being  nt- 
tei-ed. 

"You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying,"  he 
began.  "  It  can't  be  broken  off  thus  ?  Have 
I  sunk  so  low  in  your  eyes  that  you  could  not 
trust  me  to  make  you  happy?  Who — ^what 
has  been  poisoning  your  mind  against  me  ?"   ' 
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All  this  and  more,  lie  laid  in  his  distress. 
For  whatever  he  might  have  felt  of  relief  or  sat- 
isfaction at  this  release  in  a  calmer  moment,  he 
could  only  feel  shame  and  vexation  jast  then. 
Besides,  it  would  have  been  cruel,  almost  brn> 
tal,  to  have  eagerly  closed  with  her  o£fer  of  re- 
lease, and  shown  any  signs  of  joy  thereat.  It 
was  amongst  the  miserable  necessities  of  his 
false  position  that  he  should  be  always  acting  a 
port,  it  seemed.     But  Lilian  stopped  him. 

"There!  Say  no  more,  Mr.  Crawford. 
Words  won't  mend  matters,  if  we  talk  till  mid- 
night. No  one  has  been  poisoning  my  mind 
against  you,  though  they  may  have  tried  to  do 
it  against  another  and  quite  innocent  person. 
But  there  I  Words  won't  mend  matters,  as  I 
say.  You  are  free,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  our  en- 
gagement is  at  an  end.  We  shall  neither  of 
us  break  our  hearts,  I  am  sure." 

She  turned  away  from  him  with  just  such  a 
mixture  of  indifference  and  disdain  as  was  most 
galling.  Taking  up  the  bracelet  from  the  man- 
tel-piece, she  said, 

"You  would  find  it  awkward  to  return  this. 
It  is  very  pretty.  I  will  keep  it,  and  send  you 
a  blank  check  for  it  to-morrow,  if  yon  please. 
Good-night."    And  she  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Truly,  Mathew  Crawford  was  paying  dearly 
for  that  first  act  of  unwisdom — the  getting  him- 
self engaged  to  a  woman  whom  he  was  "to 
learn  to  love ;"  and  he  indulged  in  some  salu- 
tary reflections  thereon  as  he  rode  home  that 
night. 

That  same  evening  Miss  Vincent  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford: 

**Mt  deab  Mrs.  Cbawfobd, — After  a  lit- 
tle '  scene '  that  has  just  taken  place  between 
me  and  Mr.  Mathew  Crawford  (the  details  of 
which  I  lea\'b  him  to  tell  you),  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  unfriendly  of  me,  were  I  not  to  write 
and  assure  you  that  I  shall  quite  understand 
your  reasons  for  not  coming  to  our  dance  on 
Wednesday.  I  am  sure  your  own  delicacy  will 
naturally  suggest  that  course,  which  will  be  the 
pleasantest  for  all  parties,  I  shall  be  veiy  sor- 
ry not  to  see  much  of  you  all  for  the  present ; 
but,  until  this  afiair  has  blown  over,  it  will  be 
best,  and  more  in  accordance  with  etiquette 
(and  etiquette  is  what  we  must  always  consider, 
as  you  have  so  often  reminded  me,  dear  Mrs. 
Crawford),  that  we  should  not  meet  oftener 
than  can  be  avoided. 

"Yours  ttfiectionatcly, 

"Lilian  Vincent. 

"P.S. — I  inclose  you  an  anonymous  letter 
to  look  at,  which  I  received  some  time  ago.     I 


wish  you  could  help  mo  to  find  the  writer. 
You  see  the  hand  is  disguised,  but  I  seem  fa- 
miliar with  those  curly- tailed  y's.  If  you  could 
help  me  to  discover  who  this  busybody  is,  I 
should  be  so  much  obliged.  I  think  she  must  be 
a  much  more  'dangerous  person'  than  Made- 
moiselle Amould,  though  she  calls  herself  my 
friend  and  well-wisher,  you  observe." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Thb  consternation  into  which  Mrs.  Crawfoi-d 
was  thrown  by  Miss  Vincent's  cruel  epistle  may 
be  conceived.  She  was  engaged  in  selecting 
head-dresses  for  h*erself  and  daughters  for  the 
forthcoming  ball  at  Scarsdene  when  the  letter 
arrived. 

She  dismissed  her  milliner  with  an. 
ncss  quite  unusual  in  all  neg^j|||flii8 
functionary,  and  ordered  the  HBIfl 
ready  to  take  her  up  to  Noiff  Hum] 
once. 

She  must  see  Mathew  without  di 
learn  from  him  those  "  details"  to  wl 
Vincent  made  such  alarming  al!usi< 
on  arriving  at  the  foundry^  she  found'l 
ew  had  not  been  there  that  day.  She  drove  to 
his  rooms  in  Tyne  Street;  but  all  she  could 
learn  was,  that  he  had  just  gone  out  on  horse- 
back. 

These  were  such  infractions  of  his  ordinarv 
habits,  that  Mrs.  Crawford  could  not  but  sur- 
mise that  some  serious  catastrophe  had  taken 
place  between  him  and  Lilian  over- night. 
"  Perhaps,  though,  it  had  been  only  a  lover's 
quarrel  after  all,  and  Mathew  might  have  gone 
down  to  Scarsdene  this  morning  to  make  it  up,'* 
reflected  Mrs.  Crawford;  so  she  ordered  her 
coachman  to  drive  out  on  the  Scarsdene  Bead. 
But  she  reached  the  lodge-gates  without  seeing 
any  thing  of  Mathew.  ' '  Should  she  go  up  to  th  e 
house  and  ask  to  speak  to  Lilian  ?"  She  was  a 
prey  to  such  dreadful  suspicions  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  do  that  than  return  home  with  her  mind 
unrelieved.  But  on  reaching  the  hall-door,  the 
servant  came  out  with  "  Miss  Vincent's  com- 
pliments, and  was  sorry  she  could  not  see  Mrs. 
Crawford,  but  wished  to  know  if  she  had  re- 
ceived her  note." 

Mrs.  Crawford  threw  herself  back  in,  her  car- 
riage, and  drove  off  greatly  mortified.  She 
could  not  help  feeling  it  had  been  rather  a  fool- 
ish experiment,  as  she  read  Lilian's  letter  over 
again.  She  had  worked  herself  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  nervous  excitement  by  the  time  slie  reached 
home  that  she  was  ready  to  go  off  into  hysterics 
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on  tfaa  mudlen  prorocation;  and  a  very  lArge 
one  nai,  anfortBDiitel;,  at  hand. 

The  carriage  tiad  jost  tanied  into  their  om 
^tes,  when  »h8  obaeired,  coming  np  iha  oppo- 
site and  longer  avenue,  ihe  Tcrj  pereon  she  do- 
ured  to  see.  He  was  on  horseback,  bending 
down  to  talk  10  Eome  one  on  foot  beside  him. 
Mrs.  Crawford  was  neither  a  tctj  maligQalt 
nor  a  Tcrj  hot-lempered  woman ;  her  faults 
were  of  a  milder  order — insincerity,  meanneu, 
and  a  lowTiew  of  human  motires  being  amongst 
the  most  prominent;  bat,  at  the  moment  when 
■be  discovered  that  the  persons  on  foot  bealde  Mr. 
Crswfonl's  horso  were  Josephine  Amoald  and 
her  grandfather,  Mrs.  Crawford's  faro  looked 
both  passionate  and  malignant. 

"Then  it  was  sot  The- engage  moot  was 
broken  off,  and  that  girl  was  at  the  bottom  of 

nd  reached  the 


B  Still 


le.     She  stood 

have  dlstorhed 
ranld  thej  have 
reached  the  hall 
loor,  and  said, 
Will  jon  pleas 

ritli  such  awful 
1  foreseen  some- 
ing.  Dirining 
Y  got  some 


0  presence  of 


"  I  \rillbe  with  yon  dircctlj.  Monucar  Ber- 
lin is  TCTj  tired  with  his  walk,  and  is  going 
his  own  room.  Allow  ma  to  assist  yoo,"  and 
he  gsTe  the  old  man  his  arm  to  ascend  the 
stain,  whilst  Josephine  fallowed  with  the  cami^ 
stool  and  bcr  sketch-t>ook. 

Urt.  Crawford  was  etronglj  inclined  to  call 
them  nil  back.  She  did  not  mean  enj  of  the 
culprits  to  escape  in  this  way.  But  she  stopped 
herself  in  time,  and  went  bacic  into  the  dining- 

"  I  want  yon  to  explain  to  me  the  meaning 
of  this  letter,"  she  began  imperiously,  as  Math- 
ew  followed  her  into  the  room.  "  Prav,  wliat 
does  it  all  mean  ?" 

She  was  about  to  band  him  Lilian's  note,  but 
fortunately  recollected  in  lime  tbe  allusion  I 
the  anonymous  letter. 
.  "Before  I  can  tell  yon  that,  I  mtist  know  ii 
contenta."said  Matbew,  briefly.  He  had  com 
on  a  disagreeable  errand  enough,  without  Mrs. 
Crawford   making  matters  worse.     This 


didn 


task  before  him, 
family  of  his  mp- 


Of  a  replied,  "and  if 

yaa  can  then  give  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
all  well  and  good ;  bat  if  not,  I — I  shall  think  it 
the  most  disgraceful  conduct  I  erer  heard  of." 

Here  Mrs.  CiawforU  paused  a  moment  for 
breath,  and  to  nntie  ber  bonnet-strings.  Sbe 
continued, 

From  what  I  can  niake  out  from  this  letter 
' — which,  I  am  sare,  dear  Lilian  wrote  under 
great  and  peiliaps  only  excusable  excitement 
— something  vttj  extraordinary  happened  be. 
tween  you  and  ber  last  night.  Sbe  positively 
seems  to  wish  me  to  understand  that  yotir  en> 
gagement  is  broken  off;  but  1  can't  and  won't 
believe  any  thing  so — so  really  shocking,"  said 
Mrs.  Crawford,  and  all  the  bugles  on  her  bonnet 
danced  again  in  the  agitated  shake  she  gave  her 

It  is  true  nevertheless,"  said  Mathew,  quiet- 
ly. "  It  is  of  course  a  very  sad  termination  to 
matters — so  sad,  that  nothing  you  can  say — 
nothing  my  worst  enemy  conld  say,  would  make 
me  more  sensible  of  it  than  I  am." 

"Sadt"  repeaUid  Mis.  Crawford,  shrilly. 
"  It  is  diignceful,  sir,  and  nothing  else.  ARer 
an  engagement  of  two  years,  and  with  the  mar- 
riage Just  coming  on,  and  the  bridal  dresses  all 
but  decided  npon  I  It  is  disgraceful,  I  repeat, 
to  break  it  off  in  this  manner." 

"It  was  Lilian  who  withdrew  her  word  last 
night,  not  l,"Eaid  Mathew;  bat  he  blushed  as 

"Withdrew  her  word?  Of  course  she  did, 
poor,  dear  girl  1  Do  yon  think,  sir,  she  didn't 
soe  how  she  was  being  trifled  with?  Do  yon 
tbink  we  haven't  got  eyes  in  our  heads,  and 
don't  know  that  your  whole  thonghis  and 
feelings  have  been  engaged  in  another  qijnr- 
ter  ?     A  pretty  pass  things  most  liave  got  to,  in- 

Alas  for  Mathew  1  An  inner  voice  whispered 
to  him  ihat  bis  condnct  had  not  been  altogeibor 
free  from  blanie,  or  he  would  not  have  permit- 
ted these  remarks.  But  Mrs.  Crawford,  mis- 
taking bis  silence  and  air  of  distress  for  a  con- 
firmation of  her  suspicions,  went  on  : 

"And  you  moan  to  tell  me  that  yon  have 
broken  off  this  advantageous  alliance,  which 
every  one  approves  of,  for  the  sake  of  on  in- 
triguing young  Frenchwoman,  who —  Oh,  wolk 
in,  madermazei,  pray." 

Josephine,  who  had  just  entered  tbe  room, 
agreeably  with  tbe  anmmons  she  had  received, 
n-as  retreating  again ;  but  Mie.  Crawford  call- 
ed her  bnck. 
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"  TTalk  I  my  out  her  handberdiicf,  and  barried  irceping  fnnn 

lips  at  IhiB  lould   the  room. 

know  [he  this  I      Josephine  stood,  ai  she  hod  stood  for  tho  lost 

once  hupp;  last,    five  minutes,  whil«  eren  to  her  lips, 

jou  see."  "You.  most  not  tabs  anj  notice  of  this," 

Josephine  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  |  said  Mathew,  as   soon   ai   the;  were  alone. 
a  half-alarmed,  half-indiEOant  air.     A  repeti- !  "Don't  let  it  distress  foa." 
tion  of  that  [RBt  attack  was  more  than  buaian  |      He   was  almost  as  pale  as  Josephine,  and 
nature  could  bear.  I  looked  dreadfull;^  unens/. 

Mrs.  Craivford  was  becoming  intotertUo!  "Not  take  notice?  Then  am  I  tamclj- to 
with  her  scene -making.  Mathew  indicated  I  o  submit  to  such  inanlts,  and  so  show  that  I 
Josephine  bv  a  gesture  that  she  hud  better  leave  deserve  them?"  said  Ktademoiselle  Amoold. 
tEie room;  bat  Mrs.  Crawford  interposed.  '  "She  has  dared  to  insinuate  that  — "      She 

"  No,.no.     It's  of  no  use  jour  tiying  to  get  j  stopped, 
out  of  it,  either  of  you.     It  has  gone  moch  too        "  She  has  said,  in  her  anger,  far  more  than 
far.     Yon  forget  I  juM  saw  jou,  with  my  own   ercr  ebo  intended,"  put  in  Mathew,  quickly, 
eyes,  returning  from  youi  stroll.     We  may  shut    "  No  one  who  knows  you  will  think — " 
our  eyes  to  n  good  deal,  madenuazel,  but  there  .      "That  I  am  the  base,  unwomanly  creatura 
am  folks  whose  wickedness  compels  us  to  open    she  accuses  me 
them,  and  see  what  we  would  mthcrnot."  compensation? 

"You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  duro!"  and  Jose 
about,"  intccrnpled  Mathew,  angrily.  "I  met  1  and,  for  a  few  m< 
MailemoiseJIe  AmoDld'andber  grandfather  just  I  Malltew  lookc 
now  by  chance,  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  spoke  a  few  won 
gate.  I  am  ashamed  to  have  to.  make  such  an  liar  circumstana 
esptanatioR  in  her  presence.  You  know  quite ,  the  wana  words 
well  what  was  my  object  in  coming  here."  I      "Mr.  Crawfor 

"Yes,  to  tell  ua  that  yoa  Lave  transferred  nfler  a  few  mor 
your  affections  to  her,  I  suppose,"  retorted  Mrs.  friend.  For  son 
Crawford,  who  bad  now  fairly  lost  her  temper —  ing  of  reluming 
"to  tell  ns  that,  after  being  engaged  to  one  lo  yon  far  help 
woqiBn  nil  these  months,  you  End  yonrsclf  in  .  I  should  lose  my 
love  with  another.  Oh,  madcrmazel,  you  have  main  here  any  to 
played  a  deep  game,  and  won  it."  He  was  silent. 

"Silence!"  cried  Mathew,  oatof  all  patience,   intention  which,  if  carried  out,  would  separalo 
"  I  must  insist  on  your  adoptitig  another  tone   them  ootUcly  [  and  at  a  time  when  ho  was  free, 
to  this.     Mademoiiella  Amould  must  not  be   and  the  past  was  still  reparable. 
insulted  in  this  manner.     You  are  forgetting  I      "Yoa  surely  are  not  thinking  of  retumingto 
your  own  dignity,  too,  let  mo  tell  you."  I  France?"  he  said,  hurriedly. 

There  was  something  that  reminded  Mi^.  "  Yes.  I  hnire  been  here  too  long  alrendy," 
Crajvford  rather  alarmingly  of  her  husband,  '  snid  she,  sadly.  "It  willbo  better  for  the  peace 
in  certain  rare  moods,  in  Mathew's  face  at  that '  of  this  Iionsc — beti«r  for  all,  that  I  should  go. 
moment.  He  had  grown  pale;  but  there  was  But  you  will  keep  this  matter  secret  n  little 
a  look  of  firmness  about  his  month  that  showed  longer?  I  have  no  plans  as  yet,  but  only  a 
ho  was  not  to  be  trilled  with.  Mrs.  Crawford  fixed  resolution  to  go  anay  as  soon  as  I  can." 
was  not  a  brave  woman,  but  only  an  irritable,  i  Tho  words  were  spoken  with  an  air  of  deter- 
ranch.vbxed  one ;  and  then  she  had  been  on  the  mination.  Josephine  got  up  to  leave  the  room, 
full  stretch  for  some  hours,  and  had  had  noth- '  But  Mothew,  obeying  an  liTcsislible  impulse, 
ing  to  cat  since  breakfast,  and  it  was  now  po^t   stopped  her,  and  said, 

fivo  o'clock ;  and  so  she  began  to  sob  hysteric-        "  Hear  mo  for  one  moment.     You  may  look 
ally."  I  to  me  for  any  help  but  that.      I  can't  so  far  ig- 

"I  never  was  so  shamefully  treated  in  all  noro  my  own  feelings  as  to  assist  in  bringing 
my  Ufa ;  and  by  yon,  too,  Mathew,  after  ail  I  aljout  a  complete  separation  between  us.  Do 
hnvo  done  to  help  you,  and  my  anxiety  to  get '  not  go.  You  must  not  tliink  of  it.  I  love  you, 
you  a  suitable  wife.  But — but  you  will  mo  it ;  Josephine — I  have  long  loved  yon,  and  it  shall 
one  day ;  for  a  woman  who  has  stolen  a  lover  |  bo  tho  study  of  my  life  to  make  you  happy.  If 
from  her  friend  will  never  make  a  good  wife,  '  you  will  consent  to  stay  amongst  us." 
and  so  you'll  find."    And  Mrs,  Crawford  pulled  :      "  Mr.  Crawford !"     She  had  already  snatca- 
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ed  away  her  hand,  and,  stepping  back,  was  look- 
ing at  him  with  sorrowful  dismay.  "Lore 
me  ?     How  dare  you — " 

Bat  she  could  say  np  more,  and  stopped,  half 
choking. 

*'  Stay !  Hear  me  one  moment !  You  don't 
know  what  has  happened  ;  you  don't  know  the 
strange  circumstances — '* 

**  I  know  enough.  Not  a  word.  I  thought 
I  had  one  true  friend.  But,  ob,  I  can  never 
put  trust  in  any  one  again!"  and,  with  a  sob, 
mademoiselle  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
fied  before  he  could  utter  another  word. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

Whilst  Mathew  still  stood  in  dismay  at  the 
turn  the  interview  had  taken — half  blaming  his 
owiipmiipitancy,  half  inclined  to  follow  Joso- 
id  implore  her  to  hear  him  out,  the  door 
knd  Alice  entered. 
^^^jThat  docs  this  all  mean,  Mathew?"  she 
frith  wondering,  uneasy  looks.  .  '*  Mam- 
been  telling  Camilla  and  me  something 
I  put  hardly  believe,  and  I  just  met  Josephine 
in  tears.     What  has  happened  ?" 

"Give  me  some  writing-paper,  Alice,*'  he 
replied.  "  I  hardly  know  wbat  has  happened. 
I  must  write  to  Mademoiselle  Amould  at  once, 
and  yon  mast  give  my  letter  to  her  as  soon  as  I 
am  out  of  the  house." 

He  sat  down,  anxious  and  excited  as  he  was, 
and  wrote  to  Josephine,  explaining  all  that  he 
had  left  nusaid.  When  he  had  don^,  he  gave 
it  to  Alice,  saying, 

"You  will  know  soon  enough  what  it  all 
means.  I  have  suffered  toe  much  the  last  few 
hours  to  be  able  to  talk  about  it."  And  he  got 
up  and  left  the  house  with  an  air  of  agitation 
such  as  Alice  had  never  seen  him  betray  before. 

He  felt  he  had  ruined  his  hopes,  and  brought 
odium  and  contempt  upon  himself  in  every  di- 
rection. 

Naturally  Mrs.  Crawford  could  not  but  feel 
that  what  had  happened  was  in  some  sort  a  tri- 
umph for  her,  and  a  justification  of  all  her  by- 
gone suspicions.  Her  tongue  ran  riot  all  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

'*  I  am  quite  aware,"  said  she,  "  that  I  have 
long  been  considered  unjust  and  uncharitable 
by  some  of  my  family,  but  now  you  all  see  for 
yourselves  whether  I  was  right. or  not  Sn  my 
opinion  that  we  had  a  dangerous  guest  under 
our  root" 

Mr.  Crawford  was  so  astennded  and  vexed 
that  he  was  dumb  before  his  wife  to-night. 


**  I  really  did  not  think  Mathew  would  have 
been  capable  of  such  conduct,"  he  murmured, 
as  he  sat  and  listened  to  his  wife. 

"  Nor  I,"  she  replied.  "  It  only  shows  how 
a  man  of  honor  (and  I  am  sure  poor  Mathew 
was  that  once)  can  be  led  away  by  the  arts  of  a 
designing  young  woman  who  has  French  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  in  these  matters." 

"  I  am  sure  Josephine  is  not  designing,  mam-    ^ 
ma — not  a  bit  more  than  we  are,"  cried  Alice, 
who  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  friend  thus  spok- 
en of. 

( <  My  dear  Alice,  you  know  nothing  about  mat- 
ters of  this  sort,"  was  her  mother's  reply.- 

'*  I  think  you  are  assuming  more,  though,  than 
the  facts  qmte  show  as  regards  Josephine's  share 
in  the  matter,"  said  her  husband ;  but  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Crawford  felt  afraid  there  had 
been  some  little  disingcnuousness  on  her  part  as 
well  as  Mathew's. 

**  Nonsense,  my  dear.  It  is  all  as  plain  as 
possible.  What  else  did  her  refusal  of  Mr. 
Handleigh  mean,  except  that  she  had  got  her 
eye  on  a  very  much  richer  husband,  as  Mathew 
unquestionably  is  ?  As  for  his  behavior,  it  is 
easy  enough  now  to  account  for  his  moodiness 
and  disinclination  for  society.  He  has  been 
in  love  with  her  for  weeks,  and  he  doesn't  at- 
tempt to  deny  it.  Poor  Lilian  I  She  has  indeed 
been  shamefully  deceived  I" 

**  Things  looks  queer,  I  confess,"  said  Mr. 
Crawford,  who  as  yet  had^nly  heard  his  wife's 
version  of  matters. 

Josephine  .did  not  come  do\iii  stairs  again 
that  evening.  She  sat  in  her  own  room,  with 
Mathew's  letter  open  before  her,  debating  how 
she  should  act.  He  bad  explained  what  she 
was  until  then  ignorant  of— the  rupture  between 
himself  and  Miss  Vincent.  She  felt  thankful 
that  he  had  not  utterly  forfeited  the  esteem  and 
regard  she  had  long  felt  for  him.  There  was 
something  about  his  letter  which  touched  her 
in  spite  of  herself — a  reality  that  was  unmistak- 
able in  his  expressions  of  regret,  and  his  self- 
condemnation. 

'*  Alas!"  she  mused,  '4f  hehad  really  loved 
her  all  this  time !"  The  behavior  she  had  her- 
self noticed  between  him  and  Miss  Vincent  was 
not  irreconcilable  with  this  idea ;  and  as  Jose- 
phine read  the  fertent  lines  in  which  he  again 
boldly  proclaimed  his  love,  and  implored  her 
not  to  distrust  him,  she  felt  a  new  and  strange 
uneasiness  at  her  heart.  Was  it  possible  that 
she  was  not  altogether  indifferent  to  bis  love  ? 
She  felt  frightened  as  she  put  the  question  to 
herself. 

If  so,  it  was  more  desirable  than  ever  that  she 
should  go.     Such  a  marriage  would  only  pro- 
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Yoke  the  animosity  of  his  firiends,  and  it  would 
seem  to  justify  Mrs.  Crawford*8  slanderous  charge 
that  she  had  stolen  a  lover  from  her  friend.  As 
Josephine  recalled  the  words,  a  crimson  flush 
overspread  her  cheeks,  and  she  rose  and  paced 
the  floor  with  rapid  steps. 

If  she  had  inherited  the  clear  judgment  and 
good  sense  of  her  mother's  bourgeois  ancestors, 
^  she  had  also  inherited  the  nice  liense  of  honor 
and  hot  feelings  of  her  father's  family,  who  were 
of  southern  origin .  Every  drop  of  that  southern 
blood  seemed  to  tingle  in  her  veins  as  she  re- 
called the  words  that  had  been  addressed  to  her 
that  day. 

*'Madelon,"  said  she  to  her  old  servant,  who 
entered  the  room  at  that  moment,  *'thou  hast 
been  a  true  friend  to  us  in  all  our  trials.  One 
trial  more,  and  I  think  they  will  be  over.  At 
least  we  shall  be  back  in  France,  and  then  every 
thing  will  be  more  tolerable." 

**Back  in  France!"  cried  Madelon,  looking 
in  wonder  at  her  young  mistress's  excited  face. 

"  Yes,  Madelon ;  listen  to  what  I  have  to  tell 
thee."  And  taking  her  old  servant's  hand,  she 
sat  down  and  related  the  plan  which  bad  been 
forming  in  her  mind  the  last  hour. 

"  My  only  doubt  is  about  grandpapa,"  said  she, 
as  she  ended.     '*  Think  you  he  will  consent?" 

''Consent?  Ah!  ah!"  laughed  Madelon, 
with  a  delight  she  could  not  control  at  the  pros- 
pect before  them.  "  He  won't  want  much  per- 
suading, dear  soul !  Why,  be  will  grow  young 
agiain  yonder." 

Before  retiring  that  night,  not  only  was  the 
plan  communicated  to  Monsieur  Bertin,  but  its 
details  were  all  settled,  and  the  first  steps  taken 
for  carrying  it  out. 

So  it  came  about  the  following  day  that  Jose- 
phine and  her  grandfather  went  for  their  morn- 
ing walk  as  usual,  in  the  direction  of  the  lit- 
tle church-yard  where  Madame  Arnould  lay. 
They  spent  a  few  minutes  together  in  the  peace- 
ful inclosure.  Josephine  gathered  a  few  wild 
flowers,  took  a  last  lingering  survey  of  the  scene 
as  though  to  stamp  it  forever  on  her  memory, 
and  then,  with  a  bowed  head  and  a  quickened 
step,  gave  her  arm  to  her  grandfiither,  and 
liastened  with  him  out  on  to  the  road.  But 
they  did  not  take  the  way  back  by  which  they 
had  come.  They  walked  to  a  little  railway 
station  about  a  mile  farther  on,  where  they  be- 
held Madelon  already  awaiting  them,  with  a 
basket  and  a  couple  of  travelling-bags. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  train  came  up.  Jose- 
phine took  three  scats  for  herself  and  compan- 
ions in  a  second-class  carriage.  The  whistle 
blew,  and  the  train  moved  off.  The  tickets  had 
been  taken  for  London. 


It  was  not  until  late  in  the  day  that  their  dis- 
appearance was  discovered  at  Holly  Hall.  M»> 
demoiselle  Arnould  was  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing long  excursions  with  her  grandfather  in 
fine  weather,  and  Madelon  mostly  accompanied 
them  to  carry  the  camp-stool  and  some  slight 
refreshment;  so  their  absence  was  not  noticed 
for  several  hours.  Alice  generally  accompanied 
them  on  these  excursions ;  but  this  morning  she 
had  gone  to  make  calls  in  North  Humberton 
with  Mrs.  Crawford,  and  so  was  fortunately  out 
of  the  way  when  they  set  ofit 

When  Alice  returned  home,  she  found  a  let- 
ter lying  on  her  dressing-table,  which  contained 
these  few  lines  in  pencil  inside  the  envelope : 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed  about  us,  dear  Alice. 
All  is  well.     Give  the  inclosed  to  your  father. 
"  Your  ever  affectionate 

•'JOBEPBOHB." 

She  had  not  dared  to  write  more.  But  to 
Mr.  Crawford  she  entered  into  fuller  explana- 
tions. The  letter,  which  was  dated  over-night, 
ran  thus : 

"Mt  dbab  Sir,— Do  not,  I  entreat  yon, 
judge  us  harshly  for  the  step  we  are  about  to 
take.  You  will  blame  it,  I  know ;  and  alas !  we 
lay  ourselves  open  to  misconstruction ;  but  do 
not  think  us  ungrateful,  or  that  we  foiget  for 
one  moment,  or  can  ever  forget,  our  great  obli- 
gations to  you. 

♦*We  leave  you  thus  suddenly  and  secretly 
because  we  can  not  trust  ourselves  to  say  fare- 
well. We  know  that  you  would  seek  to  turn 
us  from  our  purpose,  and  we  feel  we  might  be 
weak  enough  to  give  way.  But  it  is  better  that 
we  should  go — ^better  to  risk  being  misunderstood 
than  to  stay  and  cause  any  further  unhappiness 
which  our  departure  might  avert. 

"  You  know  by  this  time  what  has  happened. 
I  deplore  it.  Could  I  have  prevented  it,  I  would 
have  done  so.  But  oh,  I  never  dreamed  that  he 
entertained  for  me —  Ah,  monsieur  I  what  have 
I  done  that  I  should  be  the  means  of  working 
misery  where  I  only  desire  good  I  I  would  have 
quitted  your  house — I  wojild  have  quitted  Eng- 
land long  since,  had  I  foreseen  what  has  come  to 
pass.  But  why  write  this?  I  have  no  need 
to  excuse  myself  before  yon,  who  have  always 
been  my  friend  and  benefactor,  and  inclined  to 
think  well  of  me. 

*'  Trust,  then,  dear  monsieur,  to  my  motives 
now.  This  secret  departure  will  vex  you  for  a 
time,  but  in  the  end  yon  will  oami  that  I  have 
acted  rightly.  I  am  sure  of  it.  For,  if  I  re- 
main, my  presence  would  only  be  a  cause  of  di- 
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nakm  and  discord  in  a  family  to  whom  I  owe  so 
mach.    I  could  not  bear  that. 

**  We  go  straight  to  France.  Bo  not  be  dis- 
quieted for  OS.  We  cany  with  ns  money  more 
than  enough  for  oor  joamey ;  grandpapa^s  last 
dividends  are  not  half  spent.  Our  loggage  we 
leaTe  behind ;  in  a  few  days  I  will  write  and 
tell  you  where  to  send  it.  You  will  then  send 
me  some  few  words,  will  you  not,  and  tell  me 
that  I  bare  not  quite  forfeited  your  regard? 

<*  Ah,  my  dear  ancle,  however  little  the  pres- 
ent drcnmstances  may  seem  to  confirm  it,  I  am, 
and  I  shall  ever  be,  your  affectionate  and  most 
grateful  niece, 

*' JOSEPHDIB  AbNOULD. 

"  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  write  more  :  my 
heart  is  too  full.  Bat  tell  Alice,  with  my  warm- 
est love,  that  if  ever  I  forget  her,  or  care  less  for 
her  than  at  this  hour,  I  shall  merit  the  character 
for  insincerity  and  frivolity  that  I  have  been 
chaiged  with  ere  this.** 

This  letter,  which  Mr.  Crawford  read  as  soon 
as  he  had  entered  the  house,  caused  a  look  4>f 
grave  uneasiness  to  overspread  the  worthy  man's 
face.  He  had  been  having  a  long  talk  with  his 
nephew  that  sftemoon,  and  had  heard  his  ex- 
planation of  the  position  in  which  he  stood. 
The  annoyance  which  Mathew*s  conduct  caused 
him  was  mingled  with  a  sense  of  sorrow  at  the 
probable  incompleteness  of  a  life  which  was  dear 
to  him  as  a  8on*s. 

*'  I  must  see  Mathew  at  once,"  reflected  Mr. 
Crawford ;  and  he  ordered  out  the  dog-cart  again 
and  drove  back  to  North  Humberton  without 
delay. 

He  found  his  nephew  still  at  the  office  when 
he  arrived. 

'*  You  had  better  look  at  this,"  said  he,  as  he 
put  Josephine's  letter  before  him«  Matbew's 
face  fell  as  ho  read  it. 

"They  must  have  gone  by  the  mid-dcy  train," 
said  he,  as  he  looked  up  anxiously  at  his  uncle. 
"  There  is  still  time  to  stop  them.  By  taking 
the  evening  express  to  London,  I  could  meet 
them  at  the  French  consults  office  to-morrow 
morning  when  they  apply  for  their  passports." 

♦*  Well,  that  is  what  I  should  do,  were  I  in 
your  case.  Thst  is,"  added  Mr.  Crawford,  "  if 
yon  are  in  earnest,  and  know  your  own  mind, 
this  time.'* 

Mathew  colored  up,  but  said  not  a  word.  He 
must  expect  this  sort  of  thing.  In  another  hour 
he  was  on  his  way  to  London . 

Bat  whilst  ho  was  anxionsly  treading  the 

pavement  of  King  William  Street  on  the  mor« 

row,  the  fugitives  were  already  tossing  on  the 

Channel.     They  had  gone  on  direct  to  Dover  I 
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procured  their  passports  there,  and  ere  another 
night  fell  were  in  France. 

Mathew  returned  home,  after  three  weary 
days,  disconsolate  enough.  He  knew  that  bis 
affairs  were  already  in  every  gossip's  mouth  in 
North  Humberton,  and  that  the  majority,  both 
of  his  acquaintances  and  of  Miss  Vincent's,  would 
find  strong  cause  for  censure  and  satire  in  this 
unlooked-for  termination  of  their  mach«talkcd- 
of  alliance. 


CHAPTER  XXVHL 

It  was  a  festival  of  the  Church,  and  the  bells 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Nimes  were  calling  on  the 
faithful  to  begin  a  day  of  sunshine  and  holiday 
,  with  thankful  recollection  of  the  Giver  of  fine 
days.  And  the  sunshine  that  was  pouring  down 
this  morning  upon  the  white  marble  fountain  on 
the  Esplanade,  and  on  the  grim,  colossal  ruin 
hard  by  —  the  great  Boman  amphitheatre,  on 
which  the  suns  of  so  many  centuries  have  risen 
and  set — was  no  pale  counterfeit  of  sunlight, 
but  a  glorious,  all-pervading  radiance,  that  glad- 
dened eye  and  heart,  and  beautified  the  meanest 
object  on  which  it  shone. 

Summer  was  at  hand.  Mistral  and  Biso, 
and  all  the  harmful  winds  of  heaven  had  blown 
themselves  out,  and  the  sun  reigned  supreme  in 
the  land.  On  vineyard  and  olive-garden,  hill- 
side and  plain,  on  Roman  ruins  and  mean  mod- 
em dwellings,  its  broad  beams  were  cast  with 
liberal  splendor. 

*'We  shall  have  it  hot  to-day.  Monsieur 
Erasmc,"  said  the  water-carrier,  as  he  brought 
the  daily  supply  of  water  to  the  first-floor  of  a 
house  not  far  from  the  Place  des  Ar^nes. 

*' Apparently,  Jean.  Take  care  to  fill  the 
/oidttine"  said  Monsieur  Erasme,  who  was  clean- 
ing the  mirrors  in  the  adjoining  chamber — the 
salon  of  the  Pasteur  Aublais.  *'  And  leave  an 
extra  pail  in  the  kitchen.  Madame  Imbert  will 
be  busy  this  morning." 

'*  Ah,  yon  also  make  f)^te,  then,  to-day  ?"  said 
Jean.     "  Mast  take  pleasure  sometimes,  eh  ?" 

"The  guests  my  master  expects  are  such  as 
are  not  much  sought  after  elsewhere,  I  imagine," 
said  Monsieur  Erasme,  sententiously.  **His 
friends  are  neither  the  rich  nor  the  prosperous." 

Monsieur  Erasme  Imbert  was  a  spare,  bony 
man,  over  sixty  years  of  age,  with  an  ascetic, 
not  to  say  sour,  expression  of  countenance,  and 
an  olive-tinted  skin.  If  his  master  made  no 
merit  of  his  own  good  deeds,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  he^his  servant — should  not  let  the  world 
know  his  worth. 

"  So  much  the  better  for  his  friends,  then, 
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say  I,**  said  Jean,  the  water-carrier;  and  with 
a  laugh  and  a  "good-day,"  he  shouldered  his 
pails  and  Tanisbed. 

It  would  not  have  been  fait  as  flattering,  per- 
haps, by  Monsieur  Aublais's  expected  guests 
could  they  haye  heard  how  they  were  designated 
by  his  old  servitor.  But  they  were  quite  out  of 
earshot — being  at  this  moment  cooped  up  in  the 
diligence  that  was  making  its  way  under  the 
brilliant  sun  from  Avignon  to  Nimes.  The 
heat,  the  dust,  the  jingle,  and  the  racket  did  not 
seem  to  incommode  the  travellers  much.  They 
had  the  cot^  all  to  themselves,  and  were  taking 
a  frugal  meal  of  bread,  fruit,  and  wine,  over 
which  they  were  merry  enough.  The  route — 
which  might  have  seemed  a  little  wearisome  to 
some  folks,  with  its  monotonous,  dull -tinted 
olives,  its  glaring,  sandy  road,  its  low  vines  and 
mulberries — ^was  pleasant  enough  in  their  eyes. 
That  glorious,  all-pervading  sunlight  gave  a  more 
familiar,  natural  aspect  to  the  landscape  than 
any  fleecy  spring  clouds,  or  flowering  hawthorn, 
or  green  hedge-rows  could  have  done.  • 

The  heat  and  the  good  red  wine  caused  one 
of  the  party — a  gray-haired  old  man — to  fall 
asleep  ere  long.  Then  the  other  two  travellers 
began  to  talk. 

"  Think  you,  mademoiselle,  that  Monsieur  le 
Pasteur  will  have  got  your  letters  ?  If  not,  and 
he  should  be  away,  for  example,  what  is  to  be 
done?'» 

"  In  that  case,  Madelon,  we  must  go  to  an 
inn  for  a  few  hours ;  but  either  he  or  Madame 
Imbert  are  sure  to  be  at  home,  I  think." 

' '  Ah,  Madame  Imbert,  the  good  soul !  How 
I  long  to  see  her  again !  •  And  Monsieur 
Erasme  I  Will  he  be  as  fond  of  catechising 
as  ever,  I  wonder  ?  Ah,  ah  I  What  pleasure 
to  see  one*s  old  acquaintances  again  I"  And 
on  that  theme  they  both  found  enough  to  talk 
about  for  the  next  hour  or  two. 

But,  pleasant  as  were  these  anticipations,  the 
travellers  were  thoroughly  worn  out  by  the  time 
they  approached  their  journey's  end,  and  hailed 
with  delight  the  Tour-Magne,  rising  above  the 
city  of  Nimes  in  the  golden  glow  of  afternoon. 
In  another  half-hour  they  had  reached  Monsieur 
Aublais's  doors. 

The  pastor  occupied  the  first  .floor  of  an  an- 
cient, solidly-built  house,  the  lower  part  of  which 
consisted  of  offices.  It  seemed  a  dnil  place 
enough  from  the  front,  but  the  windows  at  the 
back  looked,  upon  a  large  garden,  and  gave  a 
glimpse  of  noble  niins  beyond. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  bell  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  Erasme  stood  ready  to  receive 
the  guests,  with  his  best  jacket  on,  and  a  gold 
pin  in  .his  white  cravat,  looking  as  gracious  as  a 


man  of  such  a  severe  countenance  could  look. 
Before  they  had  crossed  the  vestibule,  Madame 
Imbert,  the  housekeeper,  was  in  sight — a  neat, 
dark  little  woman,  with  a  clear  head  and  active 
hands,  who  shared  with  her  husband  the  chari^ 
of  the  pastor's  house.  The  chatter  of  their 
voices  (for  they  were  all  old  acquaintances, 
though  they  had  not  met  for  years)  roused  Mon- 
sieur Aublais  in  his  library,  and  he  came  out 
and  met  them  at  the  salon  door.  There  was  a 
smile  upon  his  face  as  he  held  out  both  hands 
to  greet  them,  which  would  harve  made  a  dis- 
.trustful  guest  feel  at  ease,  and  these  guests  had 
no  reason  to  distrust  their  host. 

Monsieur  Aublais  was  a  tall,  gray- headed 
man,  over  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  gravl,  be- 
nign face,  full  of  that  calm  wisdom  that  comes 
from  a  long  and  sympathetic  acquaintance  with 
the  cares  and  sorrows  of  humanity.  His  gray 
eyes  were  penetrating,  and  had  a  keen,  search- 
ing look  at  times ;  but  the  habitual  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  gentle  even  to  tender- 
ness.' 

"You  are  very  welcome,  my  good  friends,'' 
said  he.  But  they  were  all  too  much  affected 
at  first  to  talk,  and  Josephine  could  only  hold 
his  hand  in  hers,  and  weep  a  few  hot,  silent  tears. 
Since  last  they  had  met,  she  had  lost  both  fa. 
ther  and  mother.  The  same  thoughts  were  stir- 
ring in  all  their  minds.  The  pastor's  hand  trem- 
bled as  he  led  her  in.  Madelon  laughed  and 
cried  in  a  breath. 

"  It  is  all  just  the  same.  I  am  so  glad ! "  said 
Josephine,  looking  round  the  salon,  after  the 
first  agitation  had  subsided.  "  The  bookcases, 
the  green. velvet,  the  Belisarius  in  bronze,  and 
the  portrait  of  Monsieur  Guizot.  I  have  seen 
them  all  so  often  in  my  dreams  I  Oh,  I  begin 
to  feel  myself  back  in  my  own  country  at  last !" 
For  during  these  recent  days  (spent  in  hotels 
and  railway  trains)  Josephine  had  not  yet  thor- 
oughly realized  her  return  to  her  own  land. 

At  that  moment  entered  a  lady,  who  had  dis- 
creetly kept  away  at  first,  as  being  on  less  inti- 
mate terms. 

**  My  niece — Madame  Beaumelle,"  said  Mon- 
sieur Aublais.  "Tou  remember  Aurdlie,  -do 
you  not,  Josephine?" 

Not  as  she  then  beheld  her,  certainly.  Her 
recollections  of  Mademoiselle  Aurelie  Aublais 
were  of  a  beautiful  and  slender  young  lady,  who 
used  to  give  her  sweetmeats  when  she  was  a  lit- 
tle child,  and  make  her  charming  New-year's 
gifts ;  but  there  stood  before  her  a  matronly,  al- 
most stout,  lady,  of  some  forty  and  odd  sum- 
mers, whose  dark  hair,  worn  in  large  rolled  curls, 
was  slightly  tinged  with  gray. 

But  something  in  the  smile  which  plarccl 
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round  the  ladj^s  mouth,  and  the  sparkle  of  her 
bright  eyes,  was  familiar  to  Josephine ;  and  she 
advanced  and  embraced  her. 

"Sixteen  year^,  Josephine!  We  may  well 
hardly  know  each  other.  How  thou  art  changed 
— ^from  a  little  child  to  a  woman,  whilst  I — a 
big  plump  mamma,  thou  seest!"  and  Madame 
Beanmelle  laughed,  and  turned  to  welcome  the 
others. 

"  Monsienr  Bertin  is  tired,  and  needs  a  good 
basin  of  soup.  I  shall  take  him  under  my  care 
at  once,**  said  she,  going  off  with  the  grandfa^ 
thcr,  who  was  looking  very  weary.  **  The  din- 
ner will  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes,  Josephine. 
Don't  make  a  toilet — ^we  are  all  so  hungiy;*' 
and  she  disappeared  into  the  scdle  a  manger, 
whilst  Monsieur  Eras.me  showed  Josephine  and 
lUlLdelon  to  their  rooms  close  by.  ' 

In  a  few  minntcs  they  were  all  seated  at  the 
dinner-table,  where  the  party  was  fui:ther  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  Madame  Beaumelle*s 
husband,  a  dark,  good-looking  man  of  the  south- 
ern type,  with  a  deep,  boss  voice,  and  a  hearty, 
frank  laugh.  He  was  a  cultivator  of  olives  and 
fruits,  and  possessed  landed  property  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  a  house  in  Nimcs.  Josephine 
liad  always  heard  that  Anr^ie's  marriage  was  a 
happy  and  prosperous  one.  She  had  never« 
seen  Monsieur  Beanmelle  until  now.  She  liked 
him  at  once;  his  manner  was  kind  and  friend- 
Iv. 

m 

'*  Thou  art  glad,  Aur^ie,  that  we  have  not 
gone  to  Vancluse  to-day?"  said  Monsieur 
Beanmelle  to  his  wife  as  she  was  preparing  the 
salad.     ''Thou  couldst  not  have  received  thv 

m 

nncle's  old  friends  in  that  case.*' 

''  Assuredly,  Fran9ois.  It  is  so  pleasant  to 
see  them.  Mademoiselle  Josephine  and  I  find 
all  sorts  of  old  recollections  starting  up.  Was 
it  not  time,  Francois,  that  she  escaped  from 
that  dreadful  England  ?  She  would  have  quite 
lost  her  nationality  in  another  year.  Has  she  not 
already  got  the  English  taumure,  think  you  ?*' 

"It  is  all  on  the  surface,  then,*'  said  Jose- 
phine, with  a  smile.  *  *  I  am  as  French  at  heart 
as  ever." 

"So  much  the  better,  mademoiselle!**  said 
Monsieur  Beanmelle.  "  I,  too,  have  been  in 
England,  and  have  tasted  rosbif  and  portare; 
but  I  was  not  tempted  to  forswear  my  allegiance 
to  the  French  flag,  for  all  that.  Ah,  ah !  I 
laugh  still  when  I  think  of  my  visit.** 

"  Yon  know  England,  then,  Monsieur  Bean- 
melle? Were  you  long  there?**  asked  Jose- 
phine. 

"  Seven  days,  mademoiselle — seven  never-to- 
be-forgotten  days!  I  hare  seen  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  the  Tower  of  London,  and   Bcgent 


Street,  and  I  have  travelled  swiftly  in  omnibuses 
and  steamboats ;  and  eaten— oh  !  what  have  I 
not  eaten  in  the  taverns  and  chop-houses  ?>  I 
remember  a  soup— really  diabolical.  It  was 
hot  Us  flames — it  skinned  the  throat,  it  was  glu- 
tinous, and  salt  as  the  sea,  and  in  it  there  was  a 
tail — ^an  indisputable  tail!  My  digestion  has 
never  been  the  same  since.  Ah,  ah!**  and 
Monsieur  Beaumelle  laughed  with' a  glee  that 
quite  belied  his  words.* 

"  These  poor  friends !  How  they  must  hare 
sulSered  yonder,**  said  Madame  Beaumelle,  look- 
ing compassionately  at  Josephine  and  her  grand- 
father. "The  raw  meat  and  the  barbarous 
cookery  must  have  Been  very  injurious.** 

But  Josephine  was  obliged  to  disclaim  their 
right  to  much  sympathy  on  this  ground.  She 
recalled  so  many  handsome,  well-served  dinners 
at  her  uncle's  and  elsewhere,  that  the  pity  even 
sounded  ridiculous.  She  could  but  smile  as  she 
thought  of  what  Mrs.  Crawford  would  have  said, 
could  that  good  lady  have  heard  English  dinner- 
tables  thus  disparaged. 

"  Ah,  she  is  half  denationalized',  I  sec,**  said 
Madame  Beaumelle,  with  a  laugh,  as  they  ad- 
journed to  the  salon  to  take  coffee. 

The  evening  fled  rapidly  away.  At  an  curly 
hour  Madame  Beaumelle  and  her  hnsband  took 
their  departure. 

"You  are  all  tired,  and  want  rest,"  said  she. 
"You  must  come  and  see  my  children  very 
soon,  Josephine.  We  live  near  the  Jardin  de  la 
Fontaine ;  it  is  not  far." 

When  they  had  gone,  Erasme  entered  with 
the  candles,  placed  a  large  Bible  on  the  table, 
and  summoned  his  wife  and  Madelon  to  family 
prayers. 

"  Shall  Heave  open  the  windows,  monsieur?" 
inquired  Erasme. 

It  was  so  calm  without  that  not  a  breath  of 
air  stirred  the  candles  whilst  the  pastor  read. 
From  the  garden  below  stole  in  the  drip,  drip 
of  the  fountain,  and  the  sweet,  strong  scent  of  * 
roses  and  orange-flowers.  An  amber  light  still 
lingered  in  the  west,  against  which  a  cypress 
stood  out  darkly  above  the  ancient  ruins  that 
bounded  the  view.  From  her  seat  by  the  win- 
dow, Josephine  could  see  a  large  star  just  above 
the  cypress. 

Something  in  the  warm  evening  air,  some- 
thing in  the  scent  of  the  roses,  something  in  the 
star  above  the  cypress,  and  something  in  the 
clear,  familiar  sound  of  the  pastor*s  voice,  utter-' 
ing  solemn  words  of  thanksgiving  in  her  own 
tongue,  caused  Josephine*s  heart  to  swell  with 
strong  emotion ;  and  as  she  knelt,  tears,  in 
which  both  joy  and  sorrow  mingled,  flowed  fast 
down  her  cheek. 
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CHAPTEB  XXIX. 

As  soon  as  bis  guests  bad  retired,  Monsieur 
Aublais  bade  Erasme  take  candles  into  the 
library. 

''Monsieur  is  not  going  to  work  again  to- 
night ?*'  asked  the  servant,  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise. 

"No ;  but  I  expect  a  Tisitor,"  said  the  pas- 
tor. **  Leave  the  garden  door  unlocked,  and 
go  to  bed.  I  will  admit  him  myself,  and  with 
as  little  noise  as  possible,  for  our  friends  are 
tired. 

Something  in  the  directions  given,  and  more 
in  the  way  in  which  thcf  were  uttered  (for 
Monsieur  Aublais  spoke  with  a  little  embarrass- 
ment), caused  Erasme  to  open  his  eyes  inquir« 
ingly ;  but  he  knew  better  than  to  express  his 
curiosity  in  words. 

'<  Certainly,  monsieur,  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible.  Our  poor  travellers  need  repose. 
It*8  a  long  journey  from  England,  assuredly!" 

**  Yes,'*  said .  the  pastor,  absently  ;  *'  a  long 
journey."  He  added,  looking  up  at  his  servant, 
"  You  delivered  my  letter,  Erasme  ?" 

"  "With  my  own  hands,  monsieur." 

**  And  there  was  no  remark  made  ?" 

'*None,  monsieur.  The  gentleman  stopped 
his  game  for  a  moment — (it  was  at  the  Cafe'  de 
la  Com^die  that  I  found  him,  as  monsieur  had 
indicated) — but  there  was  no  answer  needed, 
lie  told  me.  Pardon  me,  monsieur,"  added 
Erasme,  as  he  placed  the  lighted  candles  on  the 
library  table ;  '*  but  is  he  the  visitor  you  expect 
to-night  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Monsieur  Aublais,  looking  stead- 
ily at  his  servant,  who  was  regarding  him  from 
across  the  table.     **  Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

'*  Because,  monsieur,  I  think  I  ought  to  tell 
you  that — that  I  know  this  person — that  I  rcc- 
•  ognized  him  at  once,  in  fact — "  said  Erasme, 
excitedly. 

"  You  will  please,  however,  not  to  name  his 
presence  hero  to-night  to  any  one,"  said  the 
pastor,  gravely. 

**  Certainly,  if  you  desire  it,  monsieur.  I 
don't  suppose  he  brings  us  much  honor,"  and, 
shaking  his  head,  the  old  servant  retired,  see- 
ing his  master  was  in  no  mood  for  further  con- 
versation. 

It  seemed  that  the  prospect  of  the  coming  in- 
terview rendered  the  pastor  anxious.  He  walk- 
*ed  up  and  down  the  room,  when  he  was  left 
alone,  with  an  uneasy,  thoughtful  air.  '  Once 
he  stopped  in  front  of  a  picture,  and,  looking  at 
it,  sighed  heavily.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a 
young  lad,  with  a  handsome,  winning  face. 
After  a  few  more  turns,  the  pastor  murmured. 


*'  Strange  I  both  under  this  roof  once  more ; 
and  what  a  gulf  separates  them  now  !*' 

Tired  as  she  was,  Josephine  was  unable  to 
sleep  after  the  excitements,  of  the  day,  and 
sat  by  her  window  long  after  Madelon  was 
asleep  and  snoring.  The  moon  shone  brilliant- 
ly upon  the  garden  below.  Josephine  fell  to 
thinking  of  all  that  had  transpired  in  her  life 
since  last  she  looked  from  those  windows.  She 
was  roused,  ere  long,  by  the  sound  of  voices 
below,  and  looking  down,  beheld,  to  her  sur- 
prise, two  persons  coming  up  the  path  between 
the  orange-trees — one  was  Monsieur  Aublais, 
as  she  recognized  at  once ;  the  other,  a  stranger ; 
so  she  thought,  until  they  drew  nearer,  when  the 
moonlight  falling  full  upon  this  person's  upturn- 
ed face,  Josephine  started,  and,  shrinking  back, 
withdrew  from  the  window  with  a  feeling  *of 
great  disquiet. 

When  Monsieur  Aublais  had  conducted  his 
visitor  into  the  library,  and  they  stood  face  to 
face  in  the  light,  he  could  hardly  check  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise. 

'*  There  appears  to  have  been  some  change 
in  your  fortune  since  last  I  heard  of  you," 
said  ho,  scanning  the  well-dressed  figure  before 
him ;  but  he  did  not  speak  in  a  congratulatory 
•tone. 

''A  change  so  astonishing  that  I  hardly 
know  myself  at  times,  Monsieur  Aublais. 
Who  would  have  thought,  for  example,  that 
I  should  have  found  my  proper  vocation,  after 
all,  not  in  the  pleasant  .patlis  of  art,  but  in  the 
dry  and  dusty  ways  of  commerce  ?  Ah,  mon- 
sieur, I  have  served  bad  masters,  hitherto  ;  let 
us  hope  that  the  service  of  my  new  one  will 
prove  in  every  sense  more  remunerative." 

''Have  the  goodness  to  explain  what  yon 
mean,"  said  Monsieur  Aublais,  coldly. 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  pastor,"  went  on  the 
other,  with  a  half-jaunty,  half-embairassed  air, 
"you  see  before  you  the  representative  of  an 
Anglo-French  company  for  the  working  cf 
certain  marble  quarries  in  Algiers,  which  had 
a  reputation  amongst  Roman  connoisseurs  some 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  which  arc  likely 
to  be  even  better  known  a  dozen  years  hence. 
Specimens  have  been  displayed  in  Paris  and 
London,  and  have  been  tested  and  approved  by 
competent  persons.  The  marbles  are  adapted 
both  for  architectural  and  artistic  purposes; 
the  difficulties  of  working  are  small';  and  we 
are  prepared  to  offer  them  to  the  public  on 
terms  which  I  can  safely  say — but  I  am  not  ad- 
dressing an  investor.  Pardon  me,  here  are 
all  the  details.  Perhaps  you  may  care  to  look 
at  them." 

He  hnndcd  some  printed  papers  across  the 
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table  as  he  spoke,  and  accepted  the  seat  to 
which  Monsieur  Aablais  silently  pointed.  It 
iras  not  possible  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that 
the  visitor  was  at  his  ease,  in  spite  of  this  as> 
suredair. 

"This  may  be  a  genuine  and  prosperous 
affair.  I  know  not,"  said  the.  pastor,  after  a 
panse.     "  I  am  no  judge  of  these  matters." 

He  sat  looking  at  the  prospectus;  but  he 
was  not  tiying  to  form  any  opinion  of  the 
"  exploitation  "  in  question ;  he  was  pondering 
on  the  processes  by  which  his  old  pupil,  the 
innocent  lad  whose  portrait  hung  there  on 
the  wall,  had  grown  into  the  bold,  hardened 
man  before  him.  Not  a  line  in  the  face,  not 
a  tone  in  the  voice,  was  there  in  common 
between  them  now,  whilst  as  for  inner  and 
spiritual  resemblances — but  Monsieur  Aublais 
turned  from  that  thought.  Meanwhile  the 
other,  to  whom  this  silence  was  oppressive, 
began  to  recount  the  advantages  of  his  posi- 
tion, adding  thereto  a  declaration  that  his 
afiairs  having  taken  a  new  turn,  he  was  re- 
solved to  lead  a  well-regulated  life,  and  make 
amends  for  the  past. 

"  You  look  for  large  credulity,  if  you  imagine 
I  place  much  faith  in  these  loose  statements  and 
and  looser  promises,"  said  the  pastor,  sternly,  as 
he  raised  his  head.  **  A  man  nt  honor  would 
have  a  right  to  expect  such  trust — a  man  on 
whose  sins  repentance  had  swiftly  followed 
might  hope  for  it ;  but  not  you." 

"  Monsieur  Aublais,  I  expected  this ;  I  merit 
it  I  have  forfeited  every  right  to  be  trusted. 
Bat "  (here  the  speaker^s  voice  expressed  emo- 
tion) **  I  had  hoped  that  there  was  one  place  on 
earth  where  I  might. find  a  disposition  to  credit 
the  sincerity  of  my  repentance,  and  my  desire  to 
amend." 

Did  those  dark,  handsome  eyes  fill  with  gen- 
uine tears,  or  was  it  a  mere  egotistical  sense  of 
the  pathos  of  the  position  which  caused  them  to 
glisten? 

"  Tou  will  find  every  disposition  on  my  part 
to  credit  the  sincerity  of  a  repentance  that  does 
not  rest  in  mere  words, "  said  the  pastor.  ' '  First 
tell  me  what  is  your  actual  position,  and  how 
yon  arrived  at  it.*' 

Whereupon  Leon  Amonld  proceeded  to  de- 
tail the  circumstances  through  which  he  became 
connected  with  the  aforesaid  Anglo-French 
company,  whose  agent  he  had  been  appointed, 
giving,  in  the  course  of  his -explanation,  a  glow- 
ing picture  of  the  prospects  of  the  undertaking 
and  its  certainty  of  success.  The  company,  he 
fchited,  had  established  depots  in  London,  Paris, 
i^nd  Marseilles.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  last 
place,  to  undertake  the  superintendence  of  affairs, 


when  he  turned  off  for  Nimes  with  the  purpose 
he  was  now  about  to  describe. 

**  Monsieur  Aublais  can  well  understand  that  I 
should  hasten  to  communicate  to  him  the  news 
of  my  improved  prospects,  and  to  let  him  know  the 
good  resolutions  I  have  formed.  But  another 
object  also  drew  me  here.  Ah  !  monsieur,  I  am 
about  to  make  a  confession  that  will  lower  me 
still  further  in  your  eyes.  I  blush  when  I  recall 
it.  But  I  am  resolved  to  make  a  clean  breast, 
and  also  such  reparation  as  I  can." 

With  a  manner  that  certainly  did  betray  some 
traces  of  shame,  Leon  Amould  related  how, 
some  eighteen  months  ago,  he  had  obtained  a 
loan  from  Mademoiselle  Amould  to  discharge 
the  debts  he  had  contracted  in  England. 

''  Ah !  none  can  tell  how  hateful  to  me  is  that 
recollection !"  he  exclaimed,wringing  his  hands. 
*'  It  has  burdened  me  night  and  day,  and  poison- 
ed my  life ;  but  it  opened  my  eyes  to  the  extent 
to  which  I  had  fallen.  To  apply  to  her — to  her, 
whose  sorrows  it  should  have  been  my  task  to 
lighten  instead  of  aggravate !  It  was  the  deep- 
est degradation  that  has  ever  befallen  the  name 
I  have  dishonored." 

'*  It  was  a  cowardly  action,  and  a  shameful 
one ;  but  whether  it  is  the  most  degrading  rec- 
ollection your  memory  is  burdened  with,  is  a 
question  that  only  your  own  conscience  can  an- 
swer," said  Monsieur  Aublais,  who  seemed  re- 
solved not  to  be  touched  by  mere  appeals  to 
sentiment. 

"  You  are  right ;  the  time  for  protestations 
has  gone' by.  You  do  well  to  make  me  feel  it. 
Monsieur  Aublais,"  said  L^on  Arnould,  rising 
from  his  seat  and  speaking  in  an  impetuous  tone. 
**You  shall  hear  no  more  vain  laments  over  the 
past  from  my  lips.  Actions,  not  words,  can 
alone  suffice  now.  The  object  that  brought  me 
to  your  house  to-night  is  to  moke  this  return  for 
that  noble  action  which  has  made  me  eternally 
Mademoiselle  Arnould's  debtor !"  He  laid  upon 
the  ta'ble  a  snm  of  money  which  exceeded,  some 
four  or  five  times  over,  the  amount  he  had  ob- 
tained from  Josephine.  "  Generous,  noble- 
hearted  woman !  That  hour  was  the  turning- 
point  of  my  life  I"  he  went  on  with  enthusiasm. 
"I  quitted  her  presence  humiliated,  touched, 
remorseful.  I  swore  that  the  money  should  be 
returned,  and  earned  by  honest  means.  Take  it, 
monsieur.  It  is  the  first  fruits  of  honorable  la- 
bor, which  I  lay  at  her  feet." 

**What  am  I  to  understand  by  this?"  said 
Monsieur  Aublais,  surprised  at  what  he  heard. 

"  That  I  am  what  I  profess  to  be — an  altered 
roan,  with  new  purposes,  new  hopes,  and,  I  trust, 
new  chances  of  success  before  me." 

*'Bat  this  money;  what  do  you  wish  me  to 
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do  with  it  ?*'  asked  the  pastor,  fearing,  as  he 
spoke,  that  the  speaker  had  got  tidings  of  Made* 
moiselle  Amoald's  presesce  in  Nimes. 

"I  wish  yon  to  forward  it  to  England  to 
Mademoiselle  Amonld,  whose  address,  since  she 
went  to  reside  with  her  relatives,  I  am  ignorant 
of.  I  had  hoped  to  have  placed  it  in  her  hands 
myself.  I  feel  that  as  yet  I  have  not  the  right 
to  come  nnasked  into  her  presence,  though  the 
day  when  I  may  do  so  is  not  far  distant,  I 
trust." 

The  air  of  confidence  with  which  these  last 
words  were  nttered  was  not  lost  apon  Monsieur 
Aublais. 

''  I  can  only  accept,  on  Mademoiselle  Ar- 
nould's  behalf,  the  exact  sum  she  lent  yon — ^less 
than  one-fourth  of  what  I  see  here,'*  said  he, 
returning  the  rest.  **  As  for  your  reappearing 
in  her  presence,  yon  will  do  well,  I  think,  to 
defer  any  such  intention  until  you  learn  that  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  her." 

•'  *  Ah  I  Monsieur  Aublais,  there  are  two  things 
that  you— ^man  of  wide  experience  though  you 
be — can  not  understand.  One  is  the  solitude 
of  soul  of  a  person  separated  as  Josephine  is 
from  the  land  of  birth  and  early  friends ;  the 
other,  the  indomitable  energy  that  inspires  a 
ninn  who  has  a  tarnished  name  to  restore,  and 
forfeited  privileges  to  regain." 

With  which  mysterious  announcement.  Mon- 
sieur Anblais's  visitor  took  his  hat  and  prepared 
to  depart.  The  pastor  made  no  comment  on 
tlic  speech,  but  silently  conducted  his  guest  to 
the  garden  door,  and  there  bade  hiin  a  brief 
farewell. 

But  Monsieur  Aublais  remained  some  time, 
walking  to  and  fro  in  the  moonlight,  immersed 
in  the  painful  thoughts  that  his  old  pupil's  pres- 
ence had  evoked,  and  turning  over  in  his  mind 
the  meaning  of  his  ambiguous  words. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Mademoiselle  Abhould  to  Miss  Alice 
Crawfosd. 

**  Ntmes,  Qard,  France 
"  My  vert  dear  Alice, — ^To  quit  you  with- 
ont  a  word  of  farewell ! — ^you,  my  good  and  ten- 
der friend,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much  in  the  days 
gone  by.  Ah !  it  was  cruel.  But  can  you  not 
believe  that  it  distressed  me  ?  Yes ;  you  were 
always  generous  and  inclined  to  think  well  of 
roe.     Write  soon,  and  tell  me  I  am  forgiven. 

<*  How  happy  am  I  that  there  is  this  means 
of  communication  between  us  still.  And  now 
that  I  can  write  your  language  with  case,  if  not 


perfection,  and  you  can  understand  mine,  should 
a  native  expression  occur,  we  can  almost  hold  a 
tet6-^'4Ste  even  at  this  distance.  I  have  so  mncli 
to  xell  this  morning,  that  to  talk  withput  inter- 
ruption (as  our  position  imposes)  will  suit  my 
egotistical  mood. 

'*  We  are  here  back  at  Nimes — my  natal  town, 
which  I  had  not  seen  for  years,  and  in  the  house 
of  my  dear  godfather,  of  whom  you  have  so  oft- 
en heard  me  speak  with  affection  and  respect. 
Ah,  he  is  worthy  of  both — so  good — so  upright 
— so  truly  Christian !  He  looks  older  with  the 
five  years  of  work  that  have  passed  over  him 
since  he  last  visited  my  father  at  Fontaine- 
blean ;  but  then  it  has  been  work  that  leaves 
noble  and  not  sordid  traces  behind — that  spirit- 
ualizes and  not  encamalizes  the  face,  as  does 
so  often  the  work  of  this  world.  The  sound  of 
his  voice  the  first  night,  as  he  read  prayers, 
stirred  so  many  deep  memories,  that  I  was  fool- 
ish enough  to  weep ;  but  then  I  was  very  tired 
with  our  journey  and  had  scarcely  slept  for  three 
nights,  which  I  offer  as  my  excuse. 

**  Oh,  that  journey !  How  much  could  I  tell 
yon  about  it,  were  I  with  you  now  in  your  prettj 
bedroom  looking  on  the  green  lawn,  and  the 
great  beech-tree,  where  we  have  had  so  many 
nice  causeries.  It  was  attended  by  no  romantic 
incidents — this  journey — no  adventures  nor  dan- 
gers, and  yet  it  was  overflowing  with  interest 
for  us  all.  I  shall  never  foiget  the  deligh  t  of  Ma- 
dclon,  on  hearing  every  one  about  her  speak  her 
own  language  again.  She  was  almost  ready  to 
embrace  the  fhuamers  at  Boulogne,  and  she 
caught  up  a  child  and  hugged  it,  as  we  passed 
to  the  railwa}'  station,  declaring  it  was  an  angel 
of  good  sense  and  -intelligence.  Then,  in  the 
train,  she  laughed  and  talked  with  our  fellow- 
travellers,  and  behaved  like  a  returned  exile 
whose  heart  is  intoxicated  with  joy. 

'^  I  confess  I  found  it  very  delightful  to  hear 
familiar  sounds  on  all  sides,  and  to  see  the 
dear  French  type  of  face  again. 

'^  Wo  only  staid  a  night  in  Paris,  and  depart- 
ed for  the  south  by  express  next  morning.  How 
anxiously  I  regarded  the  prospect  as  we  aji- 
proached  Fontaineblean !  All  so  well  known, 
and  yet  all  so  strange !  Our  old  house  is  not  vis- 
ible from  the  railway,  only  could  I  see  glimpses 
of  the  forest  trembling  through  the  mist  of  tears 
that  veiled  my  eyes.  I  was  glad  when  we  had 
got  farther  on.  Later  in  the  day  we  beheld 
the  towers  of  Dijon,  and  the  vineyards  of  the 
Cdte-d'Or,  in  the  evening  sun ;  then  Macon, 
with  the  rising  moon  reflected  in  the  broad  wa- 
ters of  the  Saone ;  and  ere  midnight,  Lyons, 
with  its  tv^nkling  lights  spanning  the  bridges 
and  climbing  the  steep  heights  around;    and 
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then  a  confased  and  resdeas  etmcAmar  follow- 
ed (we  trayelled  all  night),  in  which  I  neither 
slept  nor  was  awake,  hut  had  strange  Tisions  of 
sad,  gas-Ugfated  stations,  and  dim  shadowy  hflls, 
and  dark  towns  flitting  past  in  the  moonlight, 
with  a  rirer  sometimes  sparkling  in  its  rays, 
which  I  knew  to  be  the  Bhone ;  and  at  last 
came  the  dawn,  and  with  it  the  white  walls  of 
Avignon  glistening  in  the  eariy  son,  and  the 
great  gilded  statne  of  the  Virgin  shining  like  a 
star  above  the  Chnrch  of  Charlemagne.  From 
this  point  we  travelled  by  diligence,  for  my 
parse  was  getting  low ;  and  in  the  decline  of  a 
brilliant  day  we  reached  Nimes,  where  a  kind 
— ah,  the  kindest  welcome  awaited  us. 

"  How  strange  it  all  seems !  Bat  two  short 
weeks  ago  I  sat  with  you  beside  a  large  coal-fire, 
whilst  a  cold  east  wind  shook  the  shivering 
blossoms  in  the  garden,  and  blanched  the  early 
flowers;  and  now  the  pemaana  are  closed  to 
keep  out  the  blazing  sanligfat,  and  the  heat  is 
such  that  I  can  not  get  ont  to  see  Madame  Beao- 
melle  until  evening  comes.  She  was  very  kind 
on  onr  arrival.  I  think  yon  know  she  is  the 
niece — the  adopted  daughter,  I  may  say — of 
Monsiear  Aublais,  who  at  her  father's  death 
took  charge  of  her — an  orphan.  She  has 
made  a  good  marriage,  and  is  very  happy,  hav- 
ing three  pleasant  children  —  a  boy,  named 
Achille,  after  Monsieur  Aublais,  and  two  gay 
little  girls.  They  inhabit  a  charming  house 
not  far  from  here,  where  reside  also  the  mother 
and  the  grandmother*of  Mondeur  Beaumelle — 
the  latter  a  very  old  lady,  as  yon  may  suppose. 
She  remembers  the  burning  of  the  ch&teaujc 
and  the  troubles  in  Languedoc  in  1792. 

*'  I  know  my  practical  friend  will  be  asking 
herself,  'how  are  they  goirtg  to  live  yonder?' 
and  be  anxious  to  know  our  domestic  arrange- 
ments. Well,  at  present,  it  is  decided  that  we 
remain  hero.  My  grandfather  (v^bose  income 
was  much  augmented,  as  yon  remember,  owing 
to  that  good  investment  our  kind  English  friends 
obtained  for  us)  will  be  able  to  pay  Monsieur 
Aublais  a  sufficient  sum  for  his  own  expenses 
(provisions  are  mach  cheaper  here  than  with 
you),  and  I,  by  giving  lessofis  in  English,  shall 
try  to  prevent  myself  being  a  charge  upon  our 
good  and  worthy  friend.  All  this,  and.more,  I 
have  explained  to  your  father  in  a  letter  I  have 
jost  written ;  for  the  position  in  which  he  has 
stood  towards  me  entitles  him  td  full  informa- 
tion on  these  matters — to  how  much  more,  my 
grateful  heart  alone  knows  —  yes,  grateful  in 
spite  of  all  contrary  seeming  7- loving  too,  to- 
wards all  those  who  have  shown  love  to  me  and 
mine  in  that  country  which  henceforth  will  nev- 
er seem  to  me  a  quite  foreign  land,  for  it  con- 


tains some  of  the  dearest  friends  I  possess. 
Write  soon,  dear  Alioe,  and  let  me  feel  that  the 
eight  handled  long  miles  that  lie  between  Nimes 
and  North  Homberton  do  not  utterly  separate 
OS,  nor  are  able  to  diminish  the  afiection  yon 
used  to  feel  for 

*  *  Your  loving  friend, 

**  Josephine. 
"  There  is  so  much  I  want  to  hear !     When 
yon  write,  tell  me  what  has  been  said — ^bnt,  no, 
tell  me  what  yon  please — ^neither  more  nor  less." 

M188  AuxcE  Ckawtord  to  Mademoiselle 

Abnould. 

"  DoUr  Hall,  North  Uumbertoo. 

"Mt  beab,  wicked,  unreasonable  Jose- 
phine,— I  have  only  just  arrived  at  a  state  of 
mind  when  I  can  say,  *  I  forgive  you.'  I  didUt 
and.troicU^lV  for  days,  but  nursed  my  anger  long 
after  all  the  others  had  got  over  it.  What  a 
proud  spirit  you  must  have !  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, it  comes  from  your  ancestry.  Perhaps  I 
have  more  of  the  Saxon  stolidity  about  me,  and 
am  not  so  sensitive ;  but  I  don*t  think  /  should 
have  run  away  from  my  friends  to  assert  my 
independence,  and  prove  myself  above  suspi- 
cion. It  was  a  very  wicked  thing;  and  if 
you  had  seen  how  I  cried  when  I  discovered 
you  had  ^one,  and  how  uneasy  every  body  look- 
ed at  dinner  for  two  or  three  days  after,  you 
would  have  felt  a  great  deal  more  sorry  than 
I  think  you  did ;  but  I  am  tiying  to  make  y9n 
feel  Sony  now,  and  I  hope  you  are  very  uncont" 
fortable  as  you  read  this.  There !  I  feel  a  little 
relieved. 

'*  But  really  and  truly  papa  was  very  much 
displeased,  and  would  not  have  forgiven  you,  I 
believe,  had  you  not  been  a  great  favorite  of  his. 
He  sent  a  messenger  after  yon,  or  rather,  one 
started  in  pursuit  of  yon  without  being  sent ; 
but  that  unfortunate  person  (whom  I  really  pity 
quite  as  much  as  I  blame)  came  back  unsuccess- 
ful, and  he  has  been  in  low  spirits  ever  since,  if 
one  may  judge  from  his  appearance.  It  is  al- 
together a  very  unfortunate  business,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  every  body,  though  I  am  sorrier  for 
some  than  for  others. 

*<Dear  Josephine,  you  will  not  think  me 
wanting  in  delicacy,  if  I  write  frankly  and  in 
detail  about  this  matter?  But  no,  I  think  I 
can  interpret  that  unfinished  sentence  in  your 
postscript. 

'*  Well,  then,  a  great  deal  has  been  said,  true 
and  untrue,  about  the  breaking-off  of  my  cous- 
in's engagement  with  Miss  Vincent.  It  was  a 
nine  days'  wonder,  as  you  may  believe.  Most 
people  blame  Mathew  greatly ;  but  none  of  the 
silly  reports  afloat  seem  to  proceed  from  Miss 
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Vincent.  I  think  she  has  behaved  with  much 
good  sense,  and  carried  off  matters  as  only  a 
woman  of  her  nerve  and  cool  courage  could  do. 
I  don't  say  that  I  could  imitate  her  myself; 
but  then  we  are  all  so  differently  constituted. 
She  is  going  abroad  with  her  mother  very  soon. 
They  talk  of  being  away  for  a  long  time.  As 
for  Mathew's  conduct,  I  must  say  it  has  vexed 
me ;  but  I  think  he  is  not  undeserving  of  a  lit- 
tle sympathy.  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the 
engagement  in  the  beginning  was  more  owing  to 
the  urgency  of  injudicious  friends  than  to  his 
own  feelings.  I  never  di(^  think  they  were  much 
attached  to  each  other,  or  well  suited.  He  has 
paid  dearly  for  his  folly,  and  must  have  been 
enduring  for  months  a  very  painful  conflict  of 
feelings.  .  From  a  few  words  that  have  escaped 
him,  I  imagine  that  this  conflict  has  been  going 
on  much  longer  than  his  friends  are  aware  of. 
It  is  a  sad  business,  as  I  said ;  but  I  feel  sorrier 
for  some  than  for  others. 

**  It  is  very  generous  of  you  to  boast  of  your 
sunshine,  certainly,  when  yon  know  we  didn't 
make  our  own  climate,  and  were  never  consult- 
ed when  the  solar  system  was  set  going.  Of 
course^  it  is  sunny  at  Nimes ;  so  it  is  here  now 
— delicionsly  sunny,  and  my  head  quite  aches 
with  gardening  all  the  morning.  I  suppose  you 
will  have  the  effrontery  to  tell  me  that  your  sun 
does. not  make  the  head  ache ;  at  all  events,  our 
sun  has  not  to  be  shut  out  and  guarded  against, 
and  treated  like  an  enemy,  instead  of  a  genial 
friend. 

**  Oh,  Josephine,  I  wish  you  were  here,  if 
only  that  I  might  quarrel  with  you  !  How 
could  you  run  away  from  us  as  yon  did  ?  I  am 
sure  nobody  wanted  to — I  mean,  thought  of 
driving  you  to  such  extremities.  Yon  can  not 
think  how  dreadfully  I  miss  you.  Your  vacant 
rooms  make  roe  feel  quite  unhappy.  Corre- 
spondence is  all  very  well,  but  I  can't  write 
beautiful  letters  like  yours,  even  though  it  is  my 
own  language.  Besides,  how  am  I  and  my  dear 
old  friend,  Monsieur  Bertin,  to  manage  ?  I  send 
him  a  letter  in  French,  but  I  feel  that  the  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  are  dreadfully  visible  in  it, 
and  quite  spoil  the  flow  of  my  friendly  scnti> 
ments.  Give  my  (English)  love  to  him,  and  tell 
him  I  won't  forget  him  a  bit,  which  you  will 
])lease  to  translate  literally.  To  my  good  old 
Madelon  give  my  kind  regards,  and  tell  her  I 
miss  her  white  cap  and  cheerful  face  a  dozen 
times  a  day.  For  yourself,  accept  as  much  love 
as  you  think  you  deserve  from  your  affection- 
ate but  not  quite  reconciled  friend, 

"Alice  Crawford. 

'*  And  mind  yon  ^vrite  again  soon,  or  she 
won't  even  be  that." 


Kr.  Mathew  Crawford  to  thb  Pastoh 

AUBLAIS. 

**  Tyne  Street,  North  Humberton. 

"  Sir, — If  I  am  about  to  commit  an  indis- 
cretion, I  trust  to  your  benevolence  to  pardon 
me.  Though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  yonr 
personal  acquaintance,  I  can  not  feel  I  am  ad- 
dressing a  stranger. 

**  My  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  make  cer- 
tain explanations  which  I  feel  ought  to  be  made, 
and  to  ask  for  information  which  I  shall  be  very 
grateful  if  you  will  afford  me. 

"  I  believe  that,  by  this  time,  you  are  fully 
acquainted  with  the  causes  that  led  to  Mademoi- 
selle Arnould*s  sudden  departure  from  England : 
the  friendly — I  may  say,  the  almost  paternal 
position  you  stand  in  towards  her  inclines  me  to 
that  belief.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  with 
me  that  my  own  conduct  was  amongst  the 
causes  that  drove  mademoiselle  away  from  the 
home  she  had  found  here.  Let  me  explain  to 
you,  sir,  as  I  would  to  her  father,  werehelivinjr, 
the  justiflcations  (if  there  be  any)  that  I  have  to 
offer  for  this  conduct. 

<*For  some  time  past,  I  had  been  conscious 
of  an  attachment  (suddenly  discovered)  to  Ma- 
demoiselle Amould ;  but,  from  motives  that 
would  have  influenced  any  man  of  honor  in  the 
position  I  was  then  placed  in,  I  strove  to  over- 
come it.  For  some  weeks  I  was  tormented  with 
scruples  as  to  my  right  course,  and  suffered 
much  from  the  sense  of  the  fulse  position  in 
which  I  stood ;  But  I  shduld  never  have  pre- 
sumed to  address  Mademoiselle  Amould  as  I 
did,  had  not  the  engagement  between  myself 
and  Miss  Vincent  been  first  broken  off,  and  in  a 
way  that  precluded  the  idea  of  any  renewal  of  it. 
I  confess  the  avowal  of  my  feelings  was  sudden, 
and  perhaps  ill-timed ;  but  I  spoke  under  excite- 
ment and  the  fear  of  immediate  separation,  and 
under  similar  circumstances  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  could  resist  doing  the  same  again.  For  the 
only  excuse  for  my  conduct  lies  in  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  the  affection  which  I  feel,  and  shall 
continue  to  feel,  for  Mademoiselle  Arnould. 

*'  I  do  not  shrink  from  plainly  stating  this. 
I  have  suffered  too  much  already  from  conceal- 
ment  of  my  feelings,  and  from  an  ambiguous 
position,  to  allow  any  further  mistakes  to  arise 
from  a  want  of  courage  or  straightforwardness 
on  my  part.  I  now  write  to  ask  whether  you 
think  there  is  any  possibility  of  Mademoiselle 
Amould's  changing  her  decision — whether  you 
can  give  me  any  encouragement  to  proceed  with 
my  suit — whether,  indeed,  I  have  the  sanction 
of  her  friends  to  do  so  ;  for  in  Mademoiselle's 
present  position  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to 
take  any  further  stops  without  their  approval. 
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*'  Though  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  matter  in 
which  peconiary  considerations  will  hare  onlj 
small  weight,  I  maj  state  to  yon,  sir,  that  I  am 
in  a  position  to  maintain  a  wife  in  affluence,  and 
would  settle  upon  Mademoiselle  Amonld  be- 
fore marriage  such  portion  of  my  property  as 
would  be  consistent  with  my  means.  I  should 
feel  it  a  privilege  to  make  provision  for  Monsieur 
Bertin  for  his  remaining  days,  and  should  count 
my  house  his  home.  I  write  to  you  instead  of 
him,  for  his  age  and  increasing  infirmities  ren- 
der him  less  competent  to  advise  than  formerly ; 
and  I  look  upon  you,  os  I  have  said,  as  stand- 
ing almost  in  a  father's  place  towards  his  grand- 
daughter. 

"  If  you  can  give  me  some  hope,  I  shall  feel 
reiy  grateful.  In  any  case,  you  will,  I  trust, 
let  me  have  news  of  one  in  whom  I  feel  the 
deepest  interest,  and  on  whose  account  I  am 
suffering  much  anxiety.  I  am,  sir,  with  apolo- 
gies for  the  demands  I  am  making*  on  your 
time  and  good-will, 

*'  Your  obedient  servant, 

'*Mathew  Crawford. 

"  I  write  in  English,  for  I  believe  you  are  in- 
timately acquainted  with  our  language.'' 

MoNSiEus  AuziLAis  TO  Matbew  Crawfobd 

(translated). 

"  NImes,  Gar  J. 

"  Sir, — I  appreciate  the  motives  that  have 
induced  you  to  wrire  to  me.  You  were  right  in 
your  views  of  the  position  I  stand  in  towards 
Mademoiselle  Amonld.  I  have  known  her  since 
her  childhood,  and  her  father  was  one  of  my 
dearest  friends.  .  I  may  at  once  relieve  some 
part  of  your  anxiety  by  informing  you  that  she 
is  well,  and  I  think  quite  happy. 

"  As  for  your  explanations,  they  were  not  en- 
tirely new  to  me.  I  possess  Mademoiselle  Ar- 
nould's  full  confidence,  and  had  already  heard 
the  history  of  her  departure  from  England,  and 
the  causes  that  led  to  it.  With  regard  to  the 
hopes  you  tell  me  you  still  entertain,  I  can  give 
you  but  small  encouragement.  Although  I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  be  justified  in  requiring 
yon  to  entirely  relinquish  such  hopes,  yet  I  am 
sure  your  chance  of  seeing  them  realized  is 
extremely  small. 

''You  can  not  have  known  Mademoiselle 
Amonld  all  this  time  without  being  aware  that 
she  possesses  considerable  firmness  and  decision 
of  character.  You  must  also  have  observed 
that  she  is  quick-tempered,  sensitive,  and  proud ; 
indeed,  these  latter  qualities  almost  take  the 
proportions  of  defects  in  an  otherwise  nearly 
faultless  character.  Owing  to  recent  circum" 
stances,  to  which  I  need  not  further  allude, 


Mademoiselle  Amonld  has  been  made  to  suffer 
through  these  very  peculiarities  of  temperament, 
and  in  a  way  extremely  painful  to  one  of  her 
moral  organization.  Your  own  conduct  seems 
to  have  been  blamable ;  that  of  another  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Crawford's  family  harsh  and  incon- 
siderate— indeed,  I  should  characterize  this  per- 
son's conduct  by  stronger  terms,  were  it  not  that 
the  great  obligations  Mademoiselle  Amonld  is 
under  to  her  uncle  impose  a  certain  reticence 
upon  me. 

'<  All  these  things  make  your  chances  of  in- 
ducing Mademoiselle  Arnould  to  recall  her  de- 
cision extremely  slender;  and  superadded  to 
them,  is  the  great  and  natural  affection  she 
bears  her  country,  which  would  be  a  strong  im- 
pediment to  her  marrying  a  foreigner.  In  her 
present  state  of  mind,  I  am  sure  you  would  only 
defeat  your  object  by  addressing  yourself  to  Ma- 
demofselle  Amonld,  or  making  any  effort  to 
see  her.  In  the  joy  of  her  return  to  France, 
her  patriotism  alone  would  decide  her  just  now 
to  reject  your  suit.  If  you  follow  my  adrice, 
you  will  allow  some  months  to  elapse  before  you 
reopen  the  subject.  By  that  time  you  will  have 
ascertained  whether  your  own  sentiments  are 
as  durable  as  you  state  them  to  be,  and  Made- 
moiselle Amonld  will  better  know  whether  her 
refusal  was  dictated  by  temporary  causes,  or  by 
a  permanent  conviction  of  the  unsnitablencss 
of  such  a  marriage. 

''I  should  not  even  give  you  this  negative 
encouragement,  were  it  not  that  your  letter 
commends  itself  to  me  from  its  straightfor- 
ward tone,  and  that  you  once  proved  yourself 
a  true  friend  to  Mademoiselle  Amould  in  a 
time  of  sorrow,  for  which  I  know  you  gained 
her  gratitude  and  esteem. 

*'  Accept,  sir,  the  expression  of  my  perfect 
consideration. 

<*  AcniLLE  AUBLAIS. 

*'  I  can  not  reply  to  you  in  English,  though 
I  am  happy  to  say  I  read  your  letter  with  fa- 
cility." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Monsieur  Aublais  had  never  mentioned  to 
his  guests  the  visit  he  had  received  the  night 
of  their  arrivnl ;  nor  did  Josephine  name  to  him 
what  she  had  seen,  concluding,  from  the  pas- 
tor's silence,  that  he  wished  her  to  remain  ig- 
norant of  the  matter.  The  disagreeable  impres- 
sion caused  her  by  the  incident  soon  wore  off, 
under  the  new  and  cheering  circumstances  of 
her  life.  It  was  a  great  happiness  to  bo  back 
again  in  France,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  own 
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and  her  father's  friends  once  more.  The  name 
of  Gnstave  Amould  (formerly  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Nimes)  was  snfS- 
ciently  known  and  honored  by  his  ancient  as- 
sociates to  secure  for  his  daughter  a  welcome 
in  many  houses. 

As  a  travelled  personage,  Mademoiselle  Ar- 
nould  naturally  excited  considerable  interest 
amongst  her  Kimoia  acquaintances,  who  were 
anxious  to  learn  something  of  her  experiences 
in  a  foreign  land.  It  was  curious  how  differ- 
ently people  were  inclined  to  judge  of  English 
life  and  manners.  Some  took  a  favorable,  oth- 
ers a  very  dark  view  of  the  subject.  The  lat- 
ter formed  a  decided  majority,  for  *'Anglo- 
manie  **  had  but  few  representatives  in  Kimes ; 
and  Josephine  found  herself  often  combating 
prejudices  which  seemed  almost  laughable  now, 
though  she  herself  had  shared  in  some  of  them 
at  one  time. 

With  characteristic  activity,  Josephine  soon 
found  new  duties  for  herself.  Owing  to  the 
pastor's  influence,  she  was  not  long  in  obtain- 
ing pupils.  The  Mesdemoiselles  Champmar- 
tin,  daughters  of  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  Nimes, 
announced  their  intention  of  prosecuting  their 
English  studies  with  Mademoiselle  Amould.  It 
was  also  proposed  that  Madame  Beanmelle's 
children  should  take  lessons  in  that  language. 
The  question  as  to  whether  such  a  study  was 
desirable  was  carefully  discussed  in  the  Beau- 
melle  family,  before  a  step  so  contraiy  to  prec- 
edent and  tradition  was  decided  upon. 

'*  For  myself,  I  avow  that  I  have  but  a  limit- 
ed interest  in  the  English  language,  and  in 
English  things  generally,"  said  Madame  Beau- 
melle,  with  an  air  of  good-humored  candor. 
"  But  I  desire  to  see  my  children  well  educated, 
and  Franyois  desires  it  also.*' 

"  Assuredly,"  said  the  husband,  as  he  divided 
a  peach  between  his  two  little  girls,  for  it  was 
Sunday,  and  the  whole  family  party  sat  round 
the  table,  '*  I  wish  them  to  learn  English.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  necessity,  and  will 
probably  bo  of  great  service  to  our  little  Achille 
here  a  few  years  hence.  The  growing  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries,  under  the  new 
school  of  politics,  necessitates  new  modes  of  ed- 
ucation." 

**  Ah,  thou  hast  imbibed  my  uncle's  ideas  on 
these  subjects,^'  said  Madame  Beaumelle. 

'*Not  a  bad  teacher,  however,  is  our  pastor — 
eh,  Aur^Iic  ?  What  sayst  thou,  mother — shall 
Achille  learn  to  chatter  English  ?" 

Monsieur  Beaumelle  turned  to  his  mother, 
and  laid  his  hand  caressingly  upon  hers  as  he 
Fpoke.  The  naturally  severe  face  of  the  elder 
l^iadame  Beaumelle  looked  a  shade  severer  than 


usual.     She  was  a  good  and  pious  woman,  bnt 
a  little  narrow  and  intolerant 

**  I  am  not  sure  that  I  agree  with  thee,  Fran* 
9ois,"  said  she.  *'  Neither  thou  nor  thy  father 
ever  learned  English,  and  I  shall  be  contented 
if  Achille  makes  as  good  a  man  as  either. 
•Like  Aur^ie,  I  have  no  English  prepossessions; 
I  think  Frenchmen  wonld  do  best  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  their  own  language." 

''Ah,  it  wouldn't  be  thou,  Jeanne,  if  thou  didst 
not  quote  either  thy  husband  or  thy  big  child 
there — the  model  man,"  laughed  her  mother, 
old  Madame  Guibert,  who  carried  her  eighty 
years  with  such  a  sprightly  air  that  she  scarce* 
ly  looked  a  day  older  than  her'  daughter,  who 
was  sixty.  *'  But  thou  art  wrong, -for  all  that, 
Jeanne ;  and  Fran9ois  here  is  right.  It  is  a 
question  of  fashion,  thou  seest,  my  children; 
neither  more  nor  less.  And  just  no^  it  is  tho 
fashion  to  teach  young  folks  English.  I  re- 
member the  time  when  one  wonld  have  been 
thought  an  idiot  to  propose  it ;  but  now  our  De- 
moiselles Champmartin  read  English  romances, 
and  nobody  is  shocked.  The  world  turns  and 
we  turn  with  it.     Isn't  it  so,  my  little  man  ?" 

And  the  lively  old  lady  popped  a  bit  of  cake 
into  her  great-grandson's  month. 

''  Yes,  mother ;  but  to  follow  fashions,  unless 
good  in  themselves,'  is  a  mark  of  folly,"  said  her 
daughter,  gravely. 

'*Ah,  the  philosopher!  If  thou  wantest  to 
reason  on  that  point,  I  leave  thee  to  Monsieur 
le  Pasteur,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  chuckle. 
'*  For  me,  I  give  no  opinion ;  being  ignorant  of 
all  languages  except  the  good  old  mother-tongue ; 
but  I  know  that  fashion  is  a  safe  guide  for  mere 
ordinary  folks  like  me.  And  if  it  had  been  tho 
fashion  when  thou  wast  young,  Jeanne,  assuredly 
thou  wouldst  have  learned  English  with  the 
rest  of  them." 

^  Thou  seest,  mother,  the  votes  are  against 
thee,"  laughed  her  son.  "We  must  go  with 
the  times,  AunHie,  and  let  the  children  learn 
English,  like  the  rest  of  Young  France." 

In  the  society  of  these  new,  and  yet  old, 
friends,  the  next  few  months  of  Mademoiselle 
Amould 's  life  passed  peacefully  and  pleasantly 
away — ^peacefully,  that  is,  save  for  one  interrup- 
tion. At  intervals,  Monsieur  Leon,  reappeared 
at  the  pastor's  house ;  and  his  visits  were  no 
longer  a  secret.  It  was  rumored  amongst  the 
pastor's  friends  that  his  godson  had  turned  over 
a  new  leaf,  and  was  in  business  at  Marseilles-^ 
a  rumor  at  which  many  persons  shook  their  heads 
dubiously,  but  which  had  a  show  of  credibility 
in  the  fact  that  Monsieur  L^n  was  openly  ad- 
mitted under  Monsieur  Aublais's  roof  once  more. 
But,  save  one  brief  meeting  in  her  grandfather's 
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presence,  Josephine  saw  nothing  of  him  on  these 
Tisits,  which  generally  occurred  when  she  was 
absent  at  Madame  Beanmelle's  or  elsewhere. 

As  the  sammer  drew  to  a  close,  Josephine 
vnfi  falling  back  so  gradnallj  and  so  completely 
into  .old  habits  of  life,  that  bat  for  the  letters 
she  receiTed  from  England,  the  past  three  years 
woold  luKve  seemied  to  her  as  a  dream,  so  entire- 
ly were  they  disconnected  with  the  life  now 
aronnd  her.  Monsienr  Anblais  had  never  been 
able  to  discorer-  whether  those  hopes  on  which 
Mr.  Mathew  Crawford  had  consulted  him  had 
any  fonndalion  to  rest  upon.  Once  or  twice  he 
had  tried  to  elicit  from  Josephine  an  expres- 
sion of  her  sentiments  in  this  quarter;  but  it 
was  the  one»topic  on  which  she  was  always  re- 
served with  him.  As  time  went  on,  he  began 
to  think  that,  possibly,  Mr.  Crawford  had  mis- 
taken his  t>wn  feelings ;  at  least,  he  had  so  far 
followed  his  advice  that  he  had  never  written 
again,  nor  made  any  sign  of  renewing  the  ac- 
quaintance. Even  Miss  Alice  Crawford  rare- 
ly mentioned  her  cousin,  or  his  affairs,  in  her  cor- 
respondence with  her  friend. 

Alice's  letters  were  always  received  with  de- 
light by  her  friends  at  Nimes.  The  young  lady 
was  a  faithfnl  correspondent,  and  wrote  to  Ma- 
demoilelle  Amould  or  her  grandlather,  every 
week.  But  suddenly,  and  without  any  reason, 
her  letters  ceased.  Josephine  was  disquieted, 
the  grandfather  disappointed.  ]liadame  Beau- 
melle  shook  her  head,  and  attributed  it  to  the 
English  want  of  heart ;  and  more  than  one  per- 
son found  in  it  a  proof  of  the  national  insincer- 
ity. 

The  subject  was  even  discussed  in  Madame 
Beanmelle's  salon,  in  the  presence  of  a  society 
of  ladies  who  met  together  once  a  week  to  make 
clothes  for  the  poor  of  Monsienr  Aublais's 
flock. 

*'  Ah,  it  is  not  pretty  of  Mademoiselle  Alice 
to  keep  her  friend  so  long  in  suspense.  For 
my  part,  I  don't  understand  your  English  girls/' 
said  Madame  Beaumelle,  with  a  little  shrug. 
"What  think  yon,  Celestine?"  she  added,  turn- 
ing to  the  elder  Mademoiselle  Champmartin, 
who  sat  sewing  by  her  side .  *'  Would  yon  leave 
a  dear  friend's  letters  so  long  unanswered  ?** 

Josephine  had  felt  her  cheek  redden  at  the 
first  introduction  of  the  subject ;  but  she  had 
reasons  for  enduring  the  discussion  to-day  with 
more  eqoanimity  than  she  sometimes  displayed. 
The  young  lady  whom  Madame  Beaumelle  ad- 
dressed replied  that  she  *' hoped  she  could  not 
be  capable  of  such  conduct ;  but  then,  if  she 
were  an  English  girl,  it  would  be  different." 

"  How  so  ?  Yon  do  not  think  that  English 
girls  ignore  such  obligations  ?**  said  Josephine, 


half  vexed,  half  smiling.  *  *  Tell  me  tlien,  pray, 
what  you  imagine  my  friend  to  be  like." 

<*  Mademoiselle  Crawford?  Oh,  I  will  tell 
you  frankly  what  she  is  like  in  my  imagination," 
said  Mademoiselle  Celestine,  with  a  lively  laugh. 
'*  If  I  offend  you,  do  not  be  angry.  Well  then, 
,  first — she  is  tall  and  fair — ^very  fair,  with  long 
ringlets ;  and  she  is  very  stiff,  and  holds  herself 
thus" — (mademoiselle  mimicked  a  corporal,  it 
seemed)—"  and  she  is  haughty,  and  she  rides 
well  on  horseback ;  but  she  can  not  laugh  nor 
talk  well,  and  she  is  inclined  to  turn  her  back 
upon  yon  if  yon  address  her  without  an  intro- 
duction, or  even  to  stare  at  you  through  her 
eye-glass,  which  she  wears  in  her  eye  like  a  man. 
And  all  sorts  of  things  which  we  others  deem 
harmless,  she  styles  *  vulgar,'  or  'shocking.' " 

Josephine  could  not  but  smile  at  a  portrait 
so  utterly  unlike  the  person  it  was  intended 
for. 

'*  And  where  did  yon  get  these  ideas  from  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  Oh,  they  are  not  altogether  imaginary,  I  as- 
sure you,"  said  Mademoiselle  Sophie,  the  other 
sister.  "  We  spent  a  month  in  Switzerland  last 
summer  with  papa,  and  we  saw  English  ladies 
at  the  table-d'hote  who  were  really  terrible.  I 
remember  one  who  sat  at  table  with  her  hat  on 
and  her  eye-glass  fixed  in  her  eye,  and  she  pos- 
itively refused  to  answer  us,  though  we  address- 
ed her  in  English  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  She 
had  her  servant  in  livery  to  wait  upon  her,  ex- 
pressly, I  believe,  that  she  might  not  soil  her  lips 
with  French.     Oh,  it  was  droll !" 

"  Well,  I  can  promise  you  that  when  yon  en- 
counter Miss  Crawford,  she  will  not  stare  yon 
out  of  countenance,  nor  refuse  to  reply  to  you,*' 
said  Josephine. 

'*  But  I  am  not  likely  to  encounter  her,"  sai'l 
Mademoiselle  Sophie,  a  lively  brunette.  '*I 
like  travelling  very  well,  but  do  not  want  to  go 
to  England.  Papa  went  in  '51,  and  had  a  dread- 
ful catarrh  all  the  time,  thongh  he  was  delight- 
ed with  the  marvellous  Exhibition.  No,  I  pre- 
fer sunshine,  and  people  who  use  their  tongues 
freely." 

*^  Ah,  little  patriot,  you  are  like  me,  content- 
ed with  your  own  country,"  said  Madame  Beau- 
melle. "  I  am  French  to  the  tips  of  my  fingers, 
and.  not  ashamed  to  avow  it.  Mademoiselle 
Josephine  thinks  me  prejudiced ;'  but  we  shall 
see-^we  shall  see  I" 

"  In  any  case,  Josephine  does  right  to  de- 
fend the  absent,"  said  the  elder  Madame  Beau- 
melle, who  was  cutting  out  work  for  the  other 
ladies.  "  She  has  cause  for  gratitude  in  that 
quarter." 

*'  She  endeavors  not  to  forget  it,  madame," 
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B'M  Josephine,  looking  np  gratefully  at  the  se- 
rious but  kinUly-faced  speaker. 

'*I  have  no  great  admiration  for  England 
myself,  as  Josephine  knows/*  continued  the 
lady.  *^  Certain  things  in  the  national  man- 
ners and  sentiments  are  even  offensive  to  me. 
For  example,  the  haughty  manners  of  the  wom- 
en, the  want  of  courtesy  of  the  young  men,  and 
the  bigotry  of  the  National  Church,  which, 
though  professedly  Protestant,  shows  small  sym- 
pathy with  the  Protestantism  of  other  coun- 
tries. But  Josephine  has  met  with  much.kind- 
ness  yonder,  and,  therefore,  it  is  her  duty  to 
speak  well  of  her  friend.  Whether  Mademoi- 
selle Alice  merits  the  indulgence  she  shows  her 
is  another  affair." 

''Mademoiselle  Alice  shall  defend  her  own 
cause,"  said  Josephine,  with  a  smile,  as  she 
laid  down  her  work,  and  drew  forth  a  letter 
from  her  pocket.  ''It  was  a  little  malicious 
of  me  to  keep  you  in  ignorance  of  this,  but  it 
only  arrived  as  I  was  coming  here.'* 

And,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  Josephine  pro- 
ceeded to  read  aloud  certain  passages  from  her 
letter,  which  fully  excited  the  surprise  amongst 
her  hearers  she  had  expected  to  produce. 

Miss  Crawford  wrote  to  say  that  she  was 
coming  to  Nimes — that  she  should  be  there,  in 
fact,  very  soon  after  her  letter ;  and  the  de- 
lightful prospect  of  seeing  her  friend  again 
caused  Alice  to  write  in  such  high  spirits  that 
Josephine  had  to  suppress  half  the  nonsense 
with  which  her  letter  was  filled. 

"A  lively  writer,  certainly,"  said  one  of  the 
ladies  to  another,  on  her  way  home  ;  "  but,  for 
my  part,  I  should  not  encourage  a  continuance 
of  tlie  acquaintance,  were  I  in  our  good  pastor's 
place.  These  young  English  girls  are  almost 
always  prudes,  or  else  very  forward  and  bold." 

"Yon  think  so,  madame?  Ah,  but  that  is 
very  deplorable.  You  have  visited  England, 
perhaps?** 

"No;  but  myx^ousin.  Mademoiselle  Perier, 
lived  there  two  years  as  governess  in  an  English 
boarding-school.  You  should  hear  the  ac- 
count she  gives  of  these  demoiselles.  She  suf- 
fered a  real  martyrdom  from  their  insolence.  In- 
deed, for  myself,  and  having  regard  for  my  own 
daughters,  I  should  consider  a  young  English 
girl  in  the  light  of  a  dangerous  companion,  I 
assure  you.** 


CHAPTER  XXXir. 

The  unexpected  intelligence  contained  in 
Alice's  letter  was  owing  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstances:   Mr.  Handleigh's  little  girl  had 


been  out  of  health  all  the  summer ;  the  doctor 
feared  there  was  a  predisposition  to  the  disease 
of  which  her  mother  died,  and  had  ordered  her 
to  spend  the  next  winter  in  the  south.  Mr. 
Handleigh  could  not  give  np  his  duties  for  so 
long  a  period,  but  he  was  about  to  escort  his 
sister  and  child  to  Nice,  and  return  for  them  in 
the  spring.  He  had  undertaken  to  convoy  Miss 
Alice  Crawford  as  far  as  Nimes,  which  would 
take  him  but  a  little  out  of  the  direct  route. 
Having  persuaded  her  .father  to  humor  her  so 
far,  Alice^ad  got  him  to  promise  ho  would 
come  himself  and  fetch  her  home  at  the  end  of 

• 

the  month.  The  diplomacy  that  had  been  re- 
quired to  carry  out  this  little  scheme  (which 
Alice  confessed  she  had  formed  as  soon  as  she 
knew  of  the  Handleighs'  plans)  had  caused  the 
delay  in  her  correspondence;  "for  I  was  re- 
solved,** she  wrote,  "not  to  mention  the  mat- 
ter to  you  until  it  was  all  settled,  and  I  could 
communicate  the  news  as  a  certaintv.**  And 
now,  at  the  very  hour  when  Josephine  sat  trans- 
lating her  letter  to  the  ladies  assembled  in  Ma- 
dame Beaumelle's  salon.  Miss  Crawford  and  her 
friends  were  drawing  near  to  Paris  as  fast  as  the 
tidal  train  from  Boulogne  could  carry  them. 

The  glow  of  sunset  was  fading  in  the  upper 
air,  and  lights  were  beginning  to  twinkle  in  the 
streets  when  they  entered  the  city.  Ever  since 
setting  foot  on  foreign  soil  this  morning,  Alice 
Crawford  had  been  in  a  state  of  excitement  that 
would  have  amused  a  more  experienced  travel- 
ler. Every  thing  had  been  new  and  interest- 
ing to  her,  from  the  fish-^omen  at  Boulogne  to 
the  priests'who  joined  the  train  at  Amiens.  But 
when  they  turned  out  of  the  glittering  Boule- 
vard into  the  court-yard  of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
where  they  were  about  to  rest  a  couple  of  days, 
the  interest  and  excitement  of  the  day  had  reach- 
ed a  culminating  point. 

Under  the  glass  roof  that  spans  that  remark- 
able court,  Europe  in  miniature  seemed  repre- 
sented. There  were  Turks  in  Oriental  cos- 
tume ;  English  travellers  from  Switzerland,  with 
their  knapsacks  and  alpenstocks ;  Parisian  ele'' 
gants  of  the  latest  fashion.  On  one  side,  the 
equipage  of  a  prince,  with  pawing  steeds ;  on 
the  other,  a  hackney-carriage,  with  a  party  of 
dusty  sight-seers;  and  added  thereto  the  sound 
of  foreign  tongues,  the  ring  of  electric  bells,  the 
banging  of  heavy  Iu<;gage,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
hot  and  complicated  odors.  As  they  traversed 
the  long  corridors  and  endless  staircases  that  led 
to  their  rooms,  Alice  whispered  to  Miss  Hand- 
leigh that  she  ' '  should  never  let  her  go  out  of 
sight,  for,  once  separated,  she  was  sure  they 
never  should  meet  again." 

But  Alice  enjoyed  it  all  immensely,  as  a  live- 
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ly, intelligent  girl  was  sure  to  do;  and, what 
was  more,  she  met  with  an  adventure  ere  she 
had  been  many  hours  in  the  hotel,  which  is  more 
than  eyery  traveller  can  say. 

She  had  returned  from  a  sight-seeing  excur- 
sion with  her  friends  the  next  afternoon,  when, 
on  entering  her  room,  Alice  discovered  that  she 
bad  left  her  parasol  in  the  reading-saloon  be- 
low. In  spite  of  her  alleged  fears  over-night, 
she  started  off  to  recover  it,  for  to  send  her  maid 
on  such  an  errand  would  have  been  idle.  She 
was  returning  from  her  mission  in  a  little  trep- 
idation, but  rather  proud  of  the  skill  with  which 
she  had  conveyed  herself  through  such  an  in- 
tricate journey,  when  a  door  opened  on  the  gal- 
lery she  was  hurrying  through,  and  Alice,  in 
her  haste,  nearly  knocked  over  a  lady  issuing 
from  her  room. 

**0h,  pardon!"  began  Alice;  "j'csp^re  que 
je  ne  vons  iii  pas — " 

But  Alice's  flow  of  French  suddenly  ceased ; 
for  the  lady  had  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

'*  Well,  here*s  a  joke !  I  declare  if  here  isn't 
Alice  Crawford  talking  French  like  a  native  {" 
cried  the  lady;  and  before  she  had  recovered 
from  her  surprise,  Alipe  found  herself  shaken 
heartily  by  the  hand  by  Miss  Lilian  Vincent. 

**  How,  in  the  xame  of  all  that's  marvellous, 
did  you  come  here?  What  a  funny  thing! 
Pray,  come  in — oh,  you  must!"  And  leading 
the  way  into  her  room — one  of  a  very  handsome 
suite  of  apartments — Miss  Vincent  cried  out, 
'* Mamma,  do  look  here!  Did  yon  ever  know 
such  good  luck  ?  I  have  caught  Alice  Craw- 
ford, of  all  persons,  wandering  in  the  corn- 
dor." 

Mrs.  Vincent  was  delighted  to  see  her.  Alice 
was  an  old  favorite  ofhers. 

"And  the  sight  of  an  English  face  nowadays 
is  such  a  pleasure,"  said  the  good  lady. 

'*  Especially  one  from  dear  North  Humber- 
ton,"  added  Miss  Dodds,  who  was  ready  to  shed 
patriotic  tears  of  joy. 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  all  at  Baden-Ba- 
den," said  Alice,  when  the  greetings  were  over, 
and  she  had  explained  how  she  came  to  be  there. 

"  So  we  were  till  last  week  ;  but  we  have  been 
tbree.days  here,  and  we  shall  stay  three  or  four 
more,  I  dare  say.  Mamma  and  Miss  Dodds 
find  this  place  uncommonly  jolly." 

'*My  dear!"  remonstrated  Miss  Dodds. 
**  You  see  she  is  just  the  same  as  ever,  Miss 
Crawford." 

It  seemed  that  Miss  Vincent  was  much  the 
anmc,  judging  from  her  appearance.  She  look- 
ed bright  and  well,  and  bore  no  traces  of  the  tri- 
als of  a  few  months  back.  Alice  would  perhaps 
have  felt  as  well  pleased  with  her  if  there  had 


been  some  traces  of  that  time  visible  in  looks 
or  manner ;  but,  if  any  thing,  Miss  Vincent  was 
more  lively  than  ever,  and  her  tone  perhaps  a 
trifle  more  masculine  than  of  old.  She  had 
many  questions  to  ask  about  North  Humberton 
and  its  folks.  It  made  Alice  feel  quite  nervous 
to  mention  her  own  ixicnds,  seeing  how  matters 
stood  between  tlie  two  families ;  but  the  nerv- 
ousnesss  was  quite  unnecessary,  as  was  soon 
shown. 

**  Well,  I  really  think  this  the  nicest  adven- 
ture that  has  happened  to  us  all  the  time  we 
have  been  abroad, "  said  Miss  Vincent.  '  *  I  am 
so  glad  to  see  you,  Alice,  although  you  did  as- 
sault me  yonder  outside  with  your  parasol.  Was 
it  because  you  wanted  to  punish  me  for  " — Miss 
Vincent  stopped  a  moment  with  a  queer  look, 
and  then  added,  laughing — ''for  throwing  up 
my  cards  in  that  absurd  game  of  matrimony  your 
cousin  and  I  were  engaged  upon  in  the  spring  ? 
By  the  way,  how  is  he  ?  Ton  needn't  be  shy  of 
mentioning  him,  my  dear,  though  yon  have  del- 
icately given  us  news  of  every  body  else,  I  ob- 
serve." 

*'  He  was  quite  well  when  last  we  heard  from 
htm,"  8.aid  Alice,  who  could  not  help  blu8hin«jr, 
unmoved  as  Miss  Vincent  seemed.  *'  He  is  in 
Belgium,  visiting  the  iron  works,  I  believe. 
You  know  he  has  more  leisure  just  now.  I  dure 
say  you  have  heard,  how  bad  the  trade  has  been 
lately  ?  They  only  employ  about  half  the  num- 
ber of  men  this  summer  in  most  of  the  works." 

''Yes,  we  have  heard  shocking  reports  of  bus- 
iness matters  in  North  Humberton,"  said  Miss 
Vincent.  "I  wonder  every  body  isn't  mined 
there,  what  with  the  bad  trade,  and  the  strikes, 
and  the  breaking  of  banks.  Fancy  Bloxham's 
Bank  stopping  payment!  It  must  have  come 
like  an  earthquake  upon  you  all.  I  wouldn't 
believe  it  at  first. " 

"It  has  caused  great  distress,"  said  Alice, 
looking  serious,  "  and  especially  amongst  the 
tradespeople.  Do  you  know  where  Mrs.  Blox- 
ham  and  the  girls  are  ?  We  understood  they 
were  at  one  of  the  German  baths ;  but  I  sup- 
pose this  will  put  an  end  to  their  travels,  poor 
things!" 

"Not  at  all;  lengthen  them,  on  the  con- 
trary," said  Miss  Vincent.  "  Why,  you  don't 
suppose,  yon  foolish  girl,  that  they  are  beggars? 
Mrs.  Bloxham  and  the  girls  are  staying  in  this 
very  hotel,  on  this  very  floor,  and  will  dine  off 
six  courses  to-night,  I  have  no  doubt.  You 
forget  that  Mrs.  Bloxham  has  a  fortune  of  her 
own  settled  upon  her  by  her  father,  old  Harper 
Smith,  the  contractor.  Oh,  Mr.  Bloxham  man- 
ages better  than  that.  Such  phoenixes  rise  from 
their  ashes  a  dozen  times  over.     I  shouldn't 
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wonder  if  he  is  a  greater  man  thian  ever  in  a 
couple  of  years*  time;  should  you,  mamma?" 

"My  dear,  you  should  not  talk  like  that," 
said  Mrs.  Vincent,  scandalized  by  this  candor. 
*'  And  really,  too,  at  a  time  when  Miss  Julia 
Bloxham's  affairs  are  so — so  unsettled,  it  is  not 
prudent.* 

**  By  which  mamma  means  that  it  is  a  toss- 
np  whether  some  aristocratic  suitor,  who  has 
been  following  her  about  for  weeks,  will  marry 
her  after  all.  Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  begrudge 
them  cither  their  suitors  or  their  dinners,  though 
I  dare  say  there  are  people  in  North  Humberton 
who  are  of  a  different  way  of  thinking,  with  re- 
gard to  the  latter  at  least.  But  it  isn't  about 
them  I*want  to  talk,  but  about  you,  Alice.  So 
the  Handleighs  and  you  are  all  going  off  to  the 
south  of  France  ?  1'  wonder  your  papa  ever 
consented  to  part  from  you." 

*'What  is  more,  he  has  promised  to  come 
and  fetch  me  home,**  said  Alice,  **  when  I  have 
spent  a  short  time  with  Josephine  at  Nimes.** 

She  was  very  much  annoyed  with  herself, 
but  she  could  not  help  blushing  again  as  she 
spoke  of  Mademoiselle  Amould. 

^*  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  always  lik6d 
her.  You  know  I  did,"  said  Miss  Vincent. 
**  I  think  you  are  quite  right  to  go  and  see  her, 
and  get  away  for  a  time  from  that  stupid  North 
Humberton.  We  sometimes  declare  we  will 
never  go  back  there  again,  don't  we,  mamma  ? 
You  have  no  idea  what  travellers  we  have  be- 
come since  we  came  abroad ;  and  the  more  we 
have  trotted  mamma  about,  the  better  she  has 
been — though  she  doesn't  own  it,"  she  ad<^, 
in  a  whisper. 

**I  really  think.  Miss  Crawford,  dear,  we 
shall  spend  the  winter  abroad,"  said  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent.    "  My  doctors  advise  it  strongly." 

"  Think,  mamma  ?  Why,  of  course  we  shall 
— that's  settled,"  said  her  daughter,  in  her  ener- 
getic way.  ^'The  only  difficulty  is  to  decide 
where  to  go ;  and  really,  what  with  having  had 
half  a  dozen  medical  opinions,  and  reading  all 
the  new  books  on  climate,  and  consulting  all  the 
invalids  we  have  met  on  our  travels,  we  are  in 
a  pretty  state  of  perplexity.  Nice  is  too  stimu- 
lating ;  Mentone  is  relaxing;  Pisa«  damp ;  Fan, 
enervating ;  Cannes,  afflicted  with  cold  winds ; 
and  there  is  the  Mistral  here,  and  the  Bise 
there,  and  the  Tra-montana  somewhere  else  ; — 
until,  really,  if  you  listen  to  these  croakers,  you 
begin  to  think  yon  will  bo  safer  at  home.  But 
I  believe  in  sunshine  and  change  of  scene,  and 
I  have  got  a  taste  for  both  since  I.  came  abroad. 
By  the  way,  I  am  keeping  a  wretched  milliner 
waiting  for  me  all  this  time  in  the  next  room, 
and  shall  have  to  beg  twenty  million  of  pardons, 


at  least.     Mind  yon  keep  Alice  till  I  retam, 
mamma." 

While  Miss  Vincent  was  away,  her  mother 
had  a  confidential  chat,  and  told  Alice  how 
wonderfully  her  daughter  bad  borne  up  under 
her  trouble,  and  what  spirit  she  had  shown. 

''Indeed,  she  really  did  not  seem  to  feel  it 
much  after  the'  first  week  or  two,"  said  Mrs. 
Vincent,  with  a  naivete  which  even  Alice  coald 
not  but  remark.  And  then  Alice  heard  how 
new  suitors  had  come  upon  the  scene — ^how- 
Miss  Vincent's  reputation  as  an  heiress  had 
travelled  with  them  wherever  they  had  gone, 
and  caused  her  to  be  the  object  of  extraordinary 
attentions — how  an  Italian  count  had  bribed  the 
servants  to  deliver  his  billets  and  bouquets — ^how 
a  German  baron  had  threatened  to  shoot  him- 
self in  the  public  gardens,  before  all  the  wcnrld, 
if  she  refused  him,  etc.,  etc 

''But  she  won't  give  any  of  them  the  least 
cncouragemeiit,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  with  a  sigh. 
"  She  declares  she  shall  never  many  at  all  now ; 
and  really,  poor  girl,  there  is  no  wonder  she 
should  be  rather  hard  npon  men,  and  declare 
them  to  be  all  false  together,  after  the  treatment 
she  met  with.  But,  oh  dear,  that's  just  like  me ; 
I'm  quite  forgetting  who  I  am  talking  to." 

"Never  mind,  Mrs.  Vincent*  It  is  much  the 
best  to  be  frank." 

"Yes,  my  dear,  with  you;  because  you  nn- 
derstand  me.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  sec  such  a 
handsome  girl  as  Lilian,  and  with  such  a  for- 
tune, deserted,  as  I  may  say.  Not  that  she  was 
that,  however ;  for  she  gave  him  up  herself —as, 
of  course,  you  know.  And,  I  must  say,  she  oft- 
en tried  him,  as  I  used  to  tell  her ;  but,  then, 
that  makes  it  no  less  painful  for  her  mother, 
particulai'Iy  when  our  hearts  were  all  set  on  the 
marriage — as  you  know  they  were,  and  he  al- 
most like  a  son  to  me." 

And  poor  Mrs.  Vincent  wiped  her  eyes. 

"It  was  altogether  very  unfortunate,"  said 
Alice,  not  well  knowing  what  to  say.  "  But  I 
am  glad  to  see  Lilian  is — ^is  getting  over  it  so 
nicely." 

"  Yes,  and  bearing  no  malice  against  any 
one,  the  dear  girl.  You  heard  how  she  spoke 
of  Mamzel  Amould  just  now ;  and  I  am  sure 
it  was  her  true  feeling,  though  really  I  don*t 
know  what  to  think  myself.  Can  you  tell  me 
— ^that  is,  do  you  know,  my  dear,  whether  he  did 
really  propose  to  mamzel,  and  if*that  was  why 
she  left  you  so  suddenly  ?" 

"  I  believe,  Mrs.  Vincent,  that  was  the  chief 
reason.    I  know  it  made  her  very 'unhappy.** 

"Well,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  after  a 
pause,  '*  it  showed  a  very  proper  feeling  on  her 
part,  and  I'm  glad  to  know  it ;  because,  yon  sec. 
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Miss  Dodds  thinks  dlfiferentl/,.  though  Lilian 
wonH  allow  her  to — '* 

Bat  at  this  moment  Miss  Vincent  returned, 
and  the  mother's  confidences  were  cut  short. 
Alice  rose  to  go,  declaring  her  friends,  the 
Handleigbs,  would  think  she  was  lost. 

"  When  can  we  call  upon  them  ?'*  asked  Miss 
Vincent  '*Toa  will  give  us  your  numbers? 
Or  shall  we  do  our  civilities  in  the  saloon  below  ? 
I  dare  say  yon  are  not  sufficiently  acclimatized 
to  receive  visitors  in  your  bedrooms.  Mamma 
and  Miss  Dodds  would  faint  at  the  thought ;  so, 
you  see,  we  take  a  suite  of  rooms,  and  save  our 
feelings  at  the  expense  of  our  pockets.  By  the 
way,  talking  of  civilities,  I  don't  see  why  yon 
shouldn't  all  dine  with  us  to-night.  I  am  sure, 
at  this  distance  from  home,  one  ought  to  be  a 
little  social  and  neighborly.  Come,  Alice,  we 
will  go  and  arrange  it.'* 

There  was  no  lesistiDg  the  energetic  cordiality 
of  Miss  Vincent  in  these  moods ;  and,  after  some 
excuses  and  hesitations,  the  Handleighs  accept- 
ed the  invitation,  and  spent  a  pleasant  Evening 
with  their  North  Humberton  friends. 

*(  Mamma,  why  should  wo  not  make  Nimes 
one  of  our  halting-places  as  we  go  south  I"  said 
Miss  Vincent  to  her  mother  next  morning  at 
breakfast.  "  I  should  like  to  see  these  Boman 
antiquities  Mr.  Handleigh  talked  of  last  night ; 
and  we  should  get  a  peep  at  French  society,  I 
dare  say,  through  Alice's  friends." 

''  Oil,  my  dear  Miss  Vincent,  yon  couldn*t 
think  of  renewing  that  acquaintance,"  said  Miss 
Dodds,  pointedly. 

"Mademoiselle  Amould's  acquaintance,  I 
suppose  you  mean,  Miss  Dodds?  Nonsense; 
don't  let  me  hear  any  more  of  that  stuff.  If  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  ring  the  bell  for  the  Con- 
tinental Bradsbaw,  I  will  make  out  the  route, 
if  mamma  sees  no  objection." 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

That  same  well-thumbed  copy  of  the  Con- 
tinental Bradsbaw  which  Miss  Vincent  had 
consulted  at  the  Grand  Hotel  chanced,  ere 
many  days,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  another 
English  traveller  of  our  acquaintance.  This 
person  had  arrived  at  the  hotel  from  Brussels 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  sat  turning  over 
the  time-table  next  morning,  at  an  early  break- 
fast, in  rather  an  anxious,  restless  sort  of  way. 
He  seemed  a  perapn  of  an  undecided  mind,  did 
this  traveller,  to  judge  from  his  behavior.  His 
luggage  was  addressed  for  London ;  he  had  a 
return-ticket  in  hb  pocket  for  that  city,  and  he 


had  just  ordered  a  carriage  to  take  him  to  the 
North  of  France  railway-station ;  and  yet  upon 
the  waiter  approaching  to  tell  him  the  carriage 
was  waiting  in  the  court-yard,  he  turned  round 
and  informed  him  that  he  was  going  by  the  ex- 
press train  to  Lyons,  and  had  plenty  of  time  to 
spare. 

'*  Bien,  monsieur,"  was  the  only  remark  of 
the  waiter,  who  evidently  merely  regarded  it  as 
another  instance  of  that "  English  eccentricity  " 
dhily  before  his  eyes. 

That  the  traveller  rejoiced  at  the  decision  he 
had  just  come  to,  was  to  be  inferred  from  the 
alacrity  with  which  he  set  about  his  arrange- 
ments. '  In  another  hour  he  was  at  the  terminus 
on  the  Boulevard  Mazos;  add  by  midnight  ho 
had  reached  Lyons.  From  that  city  he  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  England : 

^*  HAtel  de  rUnirexB,  Lyons. 

"Mt  bear  Unglb,  —  The  business  that 
brought  me  into  Belgium  being  finished,  I 
have  suddenly  turned  my  steps  southward,  and 
hope  by  |o-morrow  evening  to  be  at  Nimes. 
My  object  in  going  there  you  will  readily  sur- 
mise. Yon  were  good  enough  to  suggest  my 
making  a  tour  in  Switzerland,  as  business  does 
not  require  me  at  home )  but  I  am  hardly  in 
cue  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and,  after  consider- 
able hesitation,  have  resolved  to  follow  the 
strong  impulse  that  leads  me  in  this  direction. 
Whether  I  am  about  to  add  one  more  to  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  time  will  show.  With 
best  regards  to  you  all,  believe  me 

**  Your  affectionate  nephew, 

"Mathew  Crawford. 

<<P.Si— Whilst  I  am  at  Nimes,  I  shall  prob- 
ably  run  down  to  Marseilles,  and  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  non-arrival  of  the  engines  we  se^t  off 
in  the  *  Syria '  last  month." 

A  few  hours  later  the-  writer  was  journeying 
southward  along  the  course  of  the  Bhone,  whose 
beauties  he  was  not  so  observant  of  as  he  might 
have  been  in  a  less  preoccupied  frame  of  mind. 
But  Mathew  Crawford  was  anxious  and  thought- 
ful, as  befitted  a  man  bent  upon  the  errand  he 
was  going  on.  He  had  resolved  to  see  Ma- 
demoiselle Amould  once  morCf  and  ascertain 
whether  the  answer  she  had  made,  to  his  suit 
was  irrevocable.  He  knew  his  own  feelings 
well  enough  now.  They  had  stood  the  test 
that  Monsieur  Aubbiis  had  imposed,  and  time 
and  absence  had  only  proved  to  him  the  strength 
and  constancy  of  his  lore.  But  how  would  Jose- 
phine meet  him  ?  Would  any  thing  ever  efface 
the  bad  impression  that  the  events  of  the  last 
few  days  she  spent  in  England  must  have  made 
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upon  her  ?  In  any  case,  ho  was  resolved  to  end 
the  suspense  that  preyed  upon  him,  and  which 
actaally  unfitted  him  for  his  duties.  It  is  true, 
he  was  no  loTolom  swain  with  garters  down,  hut 
he  was  fast  growing  a  discontented  man.  There 
were  moments  even  when  he  feared  he  should 
ultimately  become  a  more  business-machine, 
and  benumb  all  finer  faculties  and  uses  in  the 
process  of  money-making.  So  Mathewjoamey- 
ed  on  by  Vienne  and  Valence,  and  caught  fine 
glimpses  of  the  rushing  Rh6ne  and  its  vine-clad 
hills  in  the  golden  autumn  light,  but  saw  them 
all  with  a  but  half-attentive  eye. 

By  the  time  the  hot  sun  was  declining  west- 
ward, he  had  reached  Tarascon,  where  the  line 
for  Nimes  branches  off  from  the  main  trunk, 
and  a  change  of  carriages  is  necessitated.  The 
station  of  that  striking,  eastern-looking  town, 
standing  amongst  the  bald,  tawny  hills  that  rise 
around,  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  people.  It 
was  the  fair  at  Beaucaire,  and  in  addition  to  the 
stout  peasants  and  sun-burnt  farmers  of  Prov- 
ence and  Languedoc  who  thronged  the  platform, 
was  a  company  of  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Tou- 
lon, and  thence  to  the  Crimea,  whose  appear- 
ance caused  great  stir  and  enthusiasm.  Amidst 
the  excited  groups  about  him,  our  traveller 
could  hardly  make  his  way  to  the  loop-line,  and 
would  certainly  have  lost  his  train  but  for  an 
energetic  and  irate  ofiScial,  who  seeing  the  Eng- 
lishman gazing  about  on  the  animated  scene, 
instead  of  following  the  directions  that  he  (the 
official),  was  shouting  out  to  *'Les  voyageurs 
pour  Nimes,**  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  hur- 
ried him  without  ceremony  to  the  neighboring 
platform. 

"  Get  in — ^get  in,  monsieur,**  cried  the  exas- 
perated official,' scandalized  at  the  irregularities 
of  the  day. 

Monsieur  did  get  into  the  first  carriage  that 
came  at  hand,  and  scrambled  awkwardly  into  a 
seat  amongst  a  party  of  English  people.  There 
was  a  fluster,  a  smothered  sound  of  remon- 
strance, and  looking  up,  Mr.  Mathew  Crawford 
beheld,  to  his  utter  consternation,  that  he  was 
seated  opposite  to  Miss  Lilian  Vincent ! 

It  was  a  horrible  moment.  Retreat  was  im- 
possible. The  train  was  already  in  motion. 
The  whistle  of  the  engine  prevented  any  one 
hearing  a  word  that  could  be  said  for  the  first 
minute.  But  as  soon  as  the  long  screech  (which 
gave  every  one  full  time  to  realize  the  position) 
was  ended,  Mathew*  flushed  to  the  eyes,  turned 
to  Mrs.  Vincent,  and  said, 

**  I  am  very  sorry  I  made  this  mistake,  but 
you  saw  how  I  was  put  into  the  carriage.  I 
will  change  at  the  first  station.*'    ' 

He  felt  that  there  was  something  absurd  in 


the  speech — that  he  could  not  but  look  absurd, 
whatever  he  might  say  or  do. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  who  was 
almost  too  much  amazed  to  speak.  *'  Yon  had 
better  do  so,  sir.  I  wonder — that  is,  you  must 
be  very  stupid.** 

But  here  Miss  Dodds-  interrupted  her  by  ask- 
ing in  an  anxious  voice  for  the  smelling-bottle, 
which  she  handed  to  Miss  Vincent.  She  could 
have  done  nothing  more  Hkely  to  rouse  that 
lady,  had  she  been  in  danger  of  fainting,  which 
she  certainly  was  not.  She  had  looked  startled 
for  a  moment ;  but  now,  in  the  calmest  of  voices, 
and  with  something  almost  like  a  smile  playing 
round  her  month,  she  sajd, 

'*This  is  quite  unexpected,  Mr.  Crawford,  I 
suppose  you  are  going  so  Nimes  ?  So  are  we. 
Can  you  tell  roe  what  time  we  arrive  ?** 

Mathew  felt  quite  gi^teful  to  the  speaker  for 
this  prompt  tone,  and  hastened  to  make  searcli 
in  his  time-table. 

**We  are  duo  at  six-fifteen.** 

"  Ah,  then,  there  will  not  be  time  to  see  any 
thing  to-night.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is 
a  moon  ?  I  want  to  see  the  Amphitheatre  by 
moonlight.  They  say  you  may  almost  fancy 
yourself  in  Rome.** 

It  was,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  behave  and 
talk  like  other  people;  however  there  was  noth- 
ing else  but  that,  or  scene-making,  and  the  lat- 
ter would  have  been  awkward  in  a  railway  car- 
riage. Miss  Dodds  always  declared  afterwards 
that  she  '*  never  saw  such  nerve  and  presence 
of  mind  in  her  life  ;**  but  the  effort  cost  Miss 
Vincent  much  less  than  Miss  Dodds  or  most  oth- 
er persons  would  have  supposed. 

She  talked  just  as  long  as  she  pleased,  and 
then  toojc  up  her  book  and  read.  Seeing  this, 
Mathew  resolved  that  to  quit  the  carriage  would 
only  look  foolish,  and  show  a  disinclination  to 
meet  matters  in  the  same  spirit.  So  he  sat 
where  he  was,  conscious  (even  amidst  graver 
thoughts)  of  the  ludicrous  conduct  of  Miss 
Dodds,  who  sat  eying  him  with  looks  of  the 
sternest  disapprobation  whenever  he  turned  his 
head  in  her  direction. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

At  that  particular  season  of  the  year,  when 
the  dwellers  in  more  northern  clhnes  are  seek- 
ing, from  motives  of  health  or  pleasure,  the  sun- 
ny winter  resorts  of  the  South,  certain  places  of 
interest  that  lie  along  the  line  of  migration  arc 
liable  to  sudden  influxes  of  travellers.  Amongst 
such  places  maybe  counted  Nimes — that  strange 
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offuhoot  of  the  Boman  Empire,  planted  amongst 
the  oliTe-gaidena  of  Langnedoc — that  city  of 
antique  rnine,  Uae  skies,  religioiia  disiensioiis, 
and  modem  hnll-fighta. 

To-night,  for  instance,  the  H6tel  da  Lnzem- 
booig,  the  first  hoeteliy  of  the  town,  contains  a 
goodlj  number  of  trarelleiB  within  its  walls. 
The  long  line  of  the  table  d'hdte  is  filled  with 
guests;  and  amidst  the  hum  of  roices,  native 
and  foreign,  and  the  cla|ter  of  dishes,  the  sound 
of  the  Queen's  English  is  plainly  audible.  At 
ose— presumptiyely  the  upper^end  of  the  ta- 
ble, the  people  nearly  all  seem  English ;  and, 
as  some  of  them  are  talking  in  a  loud  tone  of 
voice  that  can  be  heard  for  some  distance,  to 
report  their  conversation  can  hardly  be  a  breach 
of  confidence. 

^'Tes,"  says  an  imposing-looking  gentleman 
in  clerical  costume,  with  the  air  of  one  confer- 
ring on  the  public  a  piece  <^  gratifying  intelli- 
gence, "  we  have  spent  a  pleasant  day,  I  assure 
yon.  ITimes  quite  repays  a  visit.  The  antiqui- 
ties are  in  excellent  preservation.  What  a  de- 
testable sauce  I" 

**0f  course  you  have  visited  the  Amphithea- 
tre ?''  replies  his  neighbor,  a  handsomely^attired 
lady,  who  has  been  inspecting  every  body  about 
her  through  her  eye-glass  for  the  last  five  min- 
ntes.  ' '  Very  interesting,  is  it  not  ?  My  daugh- 
ters have  been  sketching  there  this  morning. 
How  very  fast  foreigners  eat.  Have  you  ever 
observed  it  ?" 

"  Shocking^  shocking.  I  am  always  remind- 
ed of—"  the  gentleman  whispers.  The  lady 
smiles,  and  says, 

"  Oh,  you  are  so  severe." 

*'  Yes ;  but  I  like  a  table  d1i6te  all  the  same. 
One  sees  so  much  character  there,  Mrs.  Bermu- 
da, and  it  afibrds  such  opportunities  for  study- 
ing human  nature.  Why  do  those  fellows 
always  begin  at  the  other  end  of  the  table? 
They  bring  us  nothing  but  rejected  morsels. 
No,  take  it  way ;  take  it  away."  (This  to  the 
waiter,  with  severity.) 

"  Frightfully  bad  dinner,**  puts  in  the  young 
Oxonian  seated  near.  '*  Suppose  it*s  a  fast-day 
vith  these  Catholios.  Did  yon  notice  how  the 
stont  old  party  in  canonicals  tucked  into  the 
tnmt?** 

'* Don't  make  me  laugh,**  giggled  the  young 
huly  he  addressed.  '  *  I  am  sure  he  understands 
English,  he  looks  so  angry  at  us.** 

'*0h,  that's  because  we  are  heretics,  and  he 
is  vexed  to  see  ns  eating  veal  to-day.  When 
do  your  party  move  on  again  ?  Don*t  you  think 
Nimes  rather  slow?** 

'*  Oh,  it's  charming.     I  dote  on  old  ruins.**   • 

**But  one  can't  be  rubbing  up  one's  history 
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and  mythology,  and  talking  of  aqueduets  and 
baallcas  all  day  long.  By  the  way,  there  will 
be  a  little  bit  of  excitement,  if  we  stay  over 
Sunday.  I  see  there  is  to  be  a  bull-fight  held 
in  the  Amphitheatre,  or  Les  Arhies,  as  the  folks 
call  it  here.** 

"  Oh,  how  shocking !  You  surely  wouldn't 
go.  Mamma,  did  you  hear?*  Mr.  Samboye 
says  there  is  to  be  a  bull-fight  on  Sunday." 

"  Ah,  what  do  you  think  of  that,  in  the  nine> 
teenth  century  ?**  says  the  gentleman  with  the 
imposing  manners,  addressing  a  brother  clergy- 
man who  sat  nearly  opposite.  "What  does 
your  young  friend  there,  who  so  admires  French 
customs,  say  to  that,  eh  ?" 

*'I  only  admire  things  I  like  and  approve, 
and  buU- fights  certainly  don't  count  in  the 
number,"  said  the  young  friend,  speaking  up 
for  herself,  who  was  no  other  than  Miss  AUoe 
Crawford.  She  had  been  three  days  now  at 
Nfmes  with  the  Handleighs,  and  was  getting 
more  accustomed  to  a  public  table;  but  she 
blushed  as  she  spoke,  for  the  people  opposite 
had  excited  a  decided  antipathy  in  her  mind  by 
their  airs  and  graces.  The  remark  led  to  a  dis- 
cussion on  public  amusements,  French  taste, 
etc.,  in  which  Mr  Handleigh  joined.  It  was 
interrupted  by  a  stir  amongst  the  waiters,  who 
were  ushering  in  a  party  of  late  arrivals.  A 
handsome  young  Englishwoman  led  the  way, 
who,  looking  round  the  room  with  an  air  of  one 
well  accustomed  to  tables  d'hdte  and  their  ways, 
said  to  a  waiter, 

"  No,  not  near  the  door.  Yon  had  better 
place  a  side>table  for  us,  if  the  table  is  full.** 

Startled  by  the  voice,  Alice  turned  her  head, 
and  beheld  Miss  Vincent  and  her  party.  But 
her  surprise  at  seeing  them  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  amazement,  the  consternation  she 
felt,  as  she  recognized  in  the  gentleman  who  had 
entered  with  them,  her  cousin — Mr.  Mathew 
Crawford.  Alice  looked  so  completely  bewil- 
dered that  when  Miss  Vincent  caught  sight  of 
her  face,  as  she  ran  her  eye  down  the  line  of 
guests,  she  came  up  laughing,  and  bending  down 
whispered, 

"Don't  be  alarmed.  We  have  travelled 
some  miles  together,  and  there  has  been  no 
breach  of  the  peace  yet.  We  shouldn't,  have 
known  which  hotel  to  find  you  at,  if  we  hadn*t 
come  across  him ;"  and  then  she  passed  on  to 
their  seats,  whilst  Mathew  came  forward  and 
greeted  his  cousin  and  the  Handleighs  with  an 
air  of  visible  embarrassment 

As  explanations  were  of  course  impossible  at 
present,  Alice  and  her  friends  were  left  to  their 
own  conjectures  during  the  rest  of  the  dinner. 
But  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  and  Miss  Crawford 
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found  herself  alone  with  Miss  Tincent  in  her 
own  room,  she  heard  of  the  meeting  in  the  train. 

*'  IPoor  man,  he  looked  so  dreadfully  scared 
I  shall  never  forget  it,**  said  Miss  Vincent ;  and 
she  laughed  until  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes, 
as  she  told  the  stoiy.  **  It  is  a  ridiculous  pre- 
dicament altogether,  but  I  shall  certainly  not 
give  up  my  Tisit  here  on  his  account,"  she  con- 
tinned.  **  If  the  same  town  can't  hold  us  both, 
it  is  his  place  to  vacate  it,  not  mine." 

But  Alice  could  not  help  feeling  (though  of 
course  she  did  not  say  so)  that  Miss  Vincent's 
arrival  amongst  them  at  this  particular  moment 
was  dwkward  and  inauspicious,  little  as  that 
lady  seemed  troubled  by  a  sense  of  its  incon- 
gruity herself. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Unfavorable  as  were  the  circumstances  un- 
dei*  which  Mathew  Crawford  had  made  his  en- 
trance into  Nimes,  he  resolved  to  stand  his 
ground.  Those  base  notions  of  flight  which 
had  come  across  him  in  the  first  embarrassment 
of  his  encounter  with  Miss  Vincent  were  soon 
dismissed.  The  next  day  he  presented  himself, 
with  his  cousin,  at  the  house  of  Monsieur  Au- 
blais,  who  received  him  courteously,  while  his 
old  friend.  Monsieur  Bertin,  whom  he  found 
working  in  the  garden,  welcomed  him  with  un- 
concealed delight. 

"  See  then,  my  dear  pastor,"  cried  the  old 
man,  turning  to  Monsieur  Aublais,  after  he  had 
embraced  Mathew* on  the  check  (much  to  the 
latter*s  embarrassment,  be  it  said),  "  see,  then,  it 
18  almost  like  meeting  with  a  son,  for  he  was 
that  to  me  yonder — the  brave  lad  !'*  and  the  old 
man's  eyes  glistened  as  he  laid  his  sun-burnt 
hand  upon  Mathew's  arm. 

Madelon,  too,  accorded  him  a  gracious  wel- 
come. "  You  have  come  then,  at  last,  to  see 
our  country.  Monsieur  Mathien?  a  la  honne 
heure!**  she  cried,  as  she  shook  Mathew's  hand. 
'*  See  how  the  air  of  old  France  has  profited 
the  good  grandfather  here.  Ha,  ha!  he  is 
blooming,  isn't  he?"  But  the  member  of  the 
ikmily  in  whom  he  was  most  interested  did  not 
appear  during  the  interview.  Mademoiselle  Ar- 
nonld  was  engaged,  and  Alice,  who  was  about 
to  remain  with  her  friends  for  the  rest  of  her 
stay  in  Nlmes  (the  Handleighs  having  that 
morning  departed  for  Nice),  went  ofi^  to  Jose- 
phine's room,  and  did  not  reappear.  Mathew 
returned  to  his  hotel  alone,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  wandering  about  the  city  in  the  hot 
sun  in  rathef  a  melancholy  fashion. 

He  saw  nothing  of  Miss  Vincent  and  her 


friends  until  the  hour  of  the  table  <l'h6te,  when 
Fate,  in  the  guise  of  a  propitious  waiter,  placed 
him  at  such  a  distance  from  them  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  talk,  though  he  was  near 
enough  ty  hear  the  conversation  they  were  car- 
rying on  with  the  people  about  them.  Miss 
Vincent  had  found  acquaintances,  it  appeared, 
amongst  the  English  party  present.  She  had 
travelled  over  an  Alpine  pass  with  Mrs.  Bermu- 
da and  her  daughters,  apd  had  spent  some  weeks 
at  the  same  hotel  at  Baden  with  the  Reverend 
Lionel  Lampeter,  the  clergyman  of  imposing 
mien,  and  his  family.  So  there  was  a  renewal 
of  civilities,  and  a  good  deal  of  English  gossip 
going  on.  Mathew  could  not  but  remark  how 
thoroughly  Miss  Vincent  had  acquired  a  travel- 
led air,  and  how  perfectly  she  adapted  herself 
to  the  tone  that  prevailed  amongst  her  fellow- 
travellers..  She  was  giving  her  opinions  with 
her  usual  freedom,  and  either  praising  or  ridi- 
culing foreign  customs,  with  a  candor  that  wquld 
have  been  delightful  but  for  the  fact  that  there 
were  one  or  two  foreigners  at  the  table  who 
overheard  and  understood  her  remarks.  As 
Mathew  happened  to  bo  Seated  near  them,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  some  rather  pun- 
gent comments  on  the  manners  of  his  country- 
men^ and  countrywomen.  But  Miss  Vincent's 
behavior  was  quite  refined  and  unobjectionable, 
compared  with  that  of  the  Bermudas  and  the 
Lampeters.  The  way  in  which  those  good  folks 
swept  in  and  out  of  a  public  room,  conducted 
themselves  towards  strangers,  or  gave  orders  to 
waiters  and  chambermaids,  could  not  fail  to  im- 
press foreigners  with  that  vast  superiority  of 
the  British  race  which  they  were  evidently  bent 
on  demonstrating  to  the  world.  But  what  in- 
terested Mathew  more  than  any  thing  else  he 
heard  in  the  conversation  going  on  around  him, 
was  a  remark  of  Miss  Vincent's  to  the  efiect  that 
she  had  been  calling  that  day  on  some  French 
people  in  Nimes,  and  had  had  a  delightful  visit. 
He  retired  from  the  table  much  wondering  how, 
under  existing  circumstances,  he  should  be  able 
to  approach  Mademoiselle  Amould. 

The  next  morning  Madame  Beaumelle  called 
at  the  hotel  with  her  uncle, -and  left  invitations 
to  Miss  Vincent  ^d  her  friends  to  a  reception 
that  was  to  take  place  at  her  house  that  evening 
— a  reception  that  had  been  planned  in  order  to 
do  honor  to  Josephine's  ifinglish  friends  now  in 
Nimes.  As  it  would  have  been  too  marked  a 
slight  to  exclude  Mr.  Crawford  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, he  got  his'invitation  with  the  rest.  In- 
deed, Madame  Beaumelle  was  only  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  past,  and  the  pastor  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enlighten  her  farther. 

Now  Madame  Beaumelle  was  not  only  anx-* 
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kHB  to  plesse  her  node  by  showing  •ttentioii  to 
the  friends  of  the  Amonld  familj,  hat  she  wms 
desiroas  also  that  the  national  character  for  hos- 
pitality shoold  be  properlj  sustained. 

'*  We  owe  it  to-oarselTes,"  said  she.  '*  to  show 
some  politeness  to  these  people,  after  all  their 
attention  to  oar  own  coontiy-folks  in  England." 

So  Madame  Beanmelle  had  inrited  sereral 
friends,  and  had  promised  them  a  sight  of  an 
English  heiress  who  had  **  am  moim*  demx  cent 
miUe  UvrtB  dt  rtmte  ;**  for  the  fame  of  Biiss  Vin- 
cent's money-bags  trsTelled  faithfnlly  with  her 
whererer  she  went,  as  Miss  Vincent  ere  this 
had  discovered  for  herself. 

When  Mathew  reached  Madame  Beanmelle's 
house  in  the  dosk  of  the  erening,  he  stood  hesi- 
tating at  the  garden  door  for  some  moments  be- 
fore he  oonld  decide  to  enter.  Bat  the  desire 
to  behold  Josephine  was  stronger  than  this  dis- 
agreeable hesitation,  which  proceeded  from  a 
doabt  as  to  the  reception  he  shonld  meet  with. 
He  opened  the  door,  and  beheld,  across  the  gar- 
den, the  lights  gleaming  from  Madame  Bean- 
melle's salon  window.  It  was  a  modern  honse, 
handsomely  and  solidly  bnilt,  the  stiff  effect  of 
its  rectangular  shape  being  relieved  by  the  slop- 
ing roof  snrmonnCed  by  a  belvedere,  and  the 
light,  elegant  balconies  that  fronted  the  windows. 
A  flight  of  steps  led  from  the  salon  to  tti$  gar- 
den, where  all  that  Mathew  could  now  discern 
were  the  orange-trees  that  flanked  a  broad 
gravel  path,  and  a  fountain  that  flung  up  its 
jet  of  water  in  the  rays  of  the  moon  rising  from 
behind  a  neighboring  convent. 

He  was  the  last  arrival,  and  Madame  Bean- 
melle's salon,  a  laige,  handsome  apartment,  was 
fairly  filled  with  guests  when  he  entered.  Im- 
possible to  tell  from  the  manners  of  his  suave 
hostess  with  what-  feelings  she  regarded  him, 
bat  Mathew  was  sensible  at  once  of  the  grace- 
ful courtesy  that  distinguishes  a  well-mannered 
Frenchwoman.  Monsieur  Beaumelle  bade  him 
welcome  vnth  bis  air  of  frank  good-nature,  and 
began  to  talk  about  the  fine  vintage  season, 
the  prospects  of  la  chasse,  etc,  much  as  any 
English  host  might  have  done.  All  the  time 
they  talked,  Mathew  was  conscious  that  Ma- 
demoiselle Amould  was  pouring  out  coffee,  at  a 
little  table  at  the  end  of  the  room,  though  he 
dared  not  look  that  way.  About  this  table 
were  gathexid  together  several  guests,  amongst 
whom  he  could  detect  the  voices  of  his  cousin 
Alice  and  Miss  Vincent.  At  length,  seizing  an 
opportunity  presented  by  a  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion, Mathew  approached  the  table,  feeling  that 
timidity  at  soch  a  moment  would*  be  liable  to 
misconstruction. 

The  slightest  flush   stole  over  Josephine's 


cheek  as  she  looked  np,  hat  t)iere  wa^  no  sign 
of  agitatioa  in  either  word  or  manner  as  she 
replied  to  his  inqoiries  after,  her  health.  After 
a  few  most  ordinaiy  words  uttered  in  English, 
she  went  on  with  her  duties,  chatting  to  her 
friends  the  while. 

"  Will  yon  take  tea.  Miss  Vincent  ?  Tea,  I 
have  it  here,  thanks  to  Madame  Beaumelle^s 
knowledge  of  English  tastes.  She  has  been  so 
afraid  that  it  would  not  be  strong  enough,  and 
was  sure  no  one  could  make  it  properiy  but  my- 
self.    Is  it  to  your  taste,  Miss  Dodds?" 

"Excellent,  m'smsel,"  replied  that  prim 
gentlewoman,  who,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  her 
chur  in  a  Scotch-plaid  silk  dress,  cork-screw 
curls,  and  gloves  three  sites  too  lai;ge  for  her, 
looked  vastly  like  the  conventional  "  demoiselle 
Anglaise  "  of  Ftench  ftirces  and  caricatures. 

Poor  Miss  I>odds  was  a  veritable  martyr 
this  evening  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  propriety. 
Mrs.  Vincent  had  declined  the  inritation  (for 
she  could  not  speak  a  word  of  French),  and  so, 
in  order  to  save  the  scandal  of  Miss  Vincent 
making  her  appearance  alone  in  a  French  salon 
(which  she  certainly  would  have  done,  sooner 
than  forego  the  visit),  Miss  Dodds  had  sacrificed 
her  personal  feelings  so  fiur  as  to  accompany  her. 
As  Miss  Dodds  firmly  believed  that  French 
society  was  something  brilliantly  seductive  and 
dangerous,  and  that  Frenchmen  were  all  ei- 
ther libertines  or  Jesuits,  it  was  no  wonder  she 
looked  so  grim  and  forbidding.  It  was  dear 
that  she  had  resolved  not  to  unbend  before  any 
male  arts  and  fascinations  that  might  be  brought 
to  bear  in  her  direction.    • 

From  his  point,  as  a  silent  spectator  of  the 
scene,  Mathew  discerned  that  Miss  Vincent  was 
making  a  decided  impression  on  Madame 
BeflTumelle's  friends.  Her  handsome  face  and 
tall  striking  figure  attracted  general  attention ; 
and  as  she  talked  French  without  the  least  shy- 
nesS)  and  comported  herself  in  her  usual  frank 
and  hearty  way,  she  excited  a  good  deal  of 
criticism. 

"Fine  woman,"  remarked  one  gentleman  to 
another.   . 

"  The  port  of  Juno,  and  the  gait  of  a  Diana  I 
I  hear  she  keeps  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  hunts 
the  fox  on  her  own  estates." 

"  Too  Amazonian  for  my  taste,"  was  the  re- 
ply. *'  See  how  she  marches  across  the  room. 
No  softness,  no^feminine  charm.  On  my  faith, 
mademoiselle  would  make  a  handsome  grena- 
dier.*' 

"  What  assurance— what  a  want  of  feminine 
reserve,"  whispered  a  lady  to  her  neighbor. 

**  True  type  of  the  English  demoiselle  there, 
I  imagine." 
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**  Bat  look,  th^ii,  at  the  litde  blonde  with  the 
bine  eyes ;  she  in  no  way  resembles  her,"  repUed 
her  neighbor. 

The  little  blonde  was  seated  by  the  side  of 
old  Madame  Gnibert,  who  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  Alice.  Her  gayety,  simplicity,  and 
good-nature  had  won  a  ready  access  to  the  old 
woman's  heart,  as  to  those  of  more  than  one  per- 
son aboat  her. 

"  Yonr  yonng  English  girl  is  channing,  Jo- 
sephine, *'  was  the  old  lady's  verdict  after  an  hoar's 
chat.  **  Bot,  for  mercy's  sake,  keep  that  great 
noisy  heiress  away  from  me.  She  crashes  and 
deafens  one.  As  for  that  nnfortanate  chme  de 
eompagnU  wiXh  the  remarkable  toilet,  I  can  get 
nothing  from  her  bat  'out  et  am, 'or  'ae  comprendt 
pa»;*  and  she  shakes  her  head  defiantly  at  all 
efforts  to  help  her." 

There  was  music ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  duet 

song  by  the   Mesdemoiselles    Champmartin, 

Mathew  orerheard  some  fragments  of  a  conrer- 

sation  that  was  going  on  between  one  of  the 

•gnests  and  Mademoiselle  Amoold. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  the  gentleman saperciliously. 
"  The  houses  of  the  rich  merchants  and  noble- 
men are  crowded  with  fine  things,  I  have  heard. 
Money  can  procure  one  every  thing,  except  the 
taste  to  select  and  the  disposition  to  enjoy;  but 
as  a  nation — *'  The  rest  was  inaudible,  save  the 
words,  "art "and  "the  beautiful." 

Josephine  colored,  for  she  suspected  Mr. 
Crawford  could  overhear  them  where  he  stood 
on  the  .other  side  of  the  piano,  though  he  ap- 
peared to  be  looking  at  some  photographs  of 
Nimes.     Baising  her  voice  slightly,  she  replied, 

"  Money  can  at  least  serve  in  that  direction, 
Monsieur  Fr^ville.  It  gives  patronage  to  art, 
and  it  fosters,  if  it  does  not  create,  good  taste." 

"  But  as  for  music,  mademoiselle,  there  you 
will  allow  their  deficiencies.  There  is  no  na- 
tional school,  as  in  France,  Germany,  Italy. 
No  great  works  ever  come  to  us  from  Eng- 
land." 

"  But  as  regards  appredativeness  and  support, 
monsieur,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  much  dif- 
ference." 

Mathew  heard  no  more;  Josephine  moved 
away,  and  Monsienr  Pr^ville  entered  into  a  dis- 
cussion on  English  and  French  art  with  a  gen- 
tleman near  him.  Mathew  could  not  help  won- 
dering what  certain  art-critics  at  home  would 
have  thought,  could  they  have  heard  the  hetero- 
dox sentiments  that  were  uttered.  Admitting 
a  certain  originality  and  dexterity  in  English 
art,  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  crude,  spasmodic, 
and  eccentric — ^wanting  in  elevation,  deficient 
in  training,  and  altogether  in  a  state  of  groWth 
and  uncouth  infancy.     Some  of  the  remarks 


struck  Mathew  as  singularly  unjust;  others 
threw  a  new  light  on  a  subject  which  he  had 
hitherto  looked  at  from  only  one,  and  that  a  na- 
tional point  of  view. 

"  I  am  glad  you  could  find  a  word  to  say 
in  favor  of  my  country,"  said  Mathew,  the 
first  time  he  could  get  a  word  in  Josephine's 


ear. 


•> 


"  I  said  no  more  than  justice  reqaired  of  me, 
said  she,  looking  at  him  for  a  moment  in  the 
old  frank  way.  "  I  am  too  true  a  Frenchwom- 
an to.  fear  comparisons  with  any  other  nation ; 
but  to  try  and  exalt  one's  own  country  by  dis* 
paraging  others,  seems  to  me  neither  honest  nor 
wise." 

This  was  about  all  the  conversation  he  could 
get  with  her.  Mademoiselle  moved  ofij  the  serv- 
ants entered  with  refreshments,  and  soon  after 
the  party  broke  up. 

Although  a  sense  of  disappointment  mingled 
with  this  his  first  meeting  with  Mademoiselle  Ar- 
nould,  Mathew  was  struck  with  the  new  charm 
that  seemed  to  hang  around  her,  now  that  he 
saw  her  for  the  first  time  in  her  own  oountij, 
and  surrounded  by  her  own  people.  In  spite, 
too,  of  his  uneasiness  and  constraint,  he  had 
been  pleasantly  impressed  with  his  frank  and 
manly  host,  and  had  found  the  two  hours  spent 
in  Madame  Beanmelle's  salon  not  anfroitful  in 
suggestion  and  reflection. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

When  questioned  next  day  by  her  acquaint- 
ances at  the  hotel  as  to  the  sort  of  evening  she 
had  spent  at  Madame  Beanmelle's,  Mitfb  Yin- 
cent  declared  it  had  been  a  pleasant  one  enongh, 
and  that  she  did  fiot  see  much  difference  be- 
tween it  and  similar  evenings  at  home,  except 
that  the  people  seemed  less  afraid  to  talk  with- 
out introductions,  and  the  ladies  were  more 
quietly  dressed  than  they  would  have  been  at 
North  Hnmberton.  "  I  felt  like  a  flamingo,  in 
my  gay  silk  dress,"  said  she,  turning  to  Miss 
Bermuda;  "and  Tm  afraid  poor  Miss  Dodds 
was  mistaken  for  a  Scotch  chieftainess ;  but 
we  enjoyed  it  all  the  same;  didn't  we.  Miss 
Dodds?" 

It  being  Sunday,  a  good  deal  of  weariness  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  English'  community  staying 
in  the  hotel.  Some  regretted  they  had  not  gone 
on  earlier  to  Cannes,  Nice,  or  whatever  winter- 
quarters  they  were  bound  for,  where  orthodox 
English  services  in  orthodox  places  of  worship 
were  to  be  met  with.  Others  made  a  tour  of 
the  Catholic  Churches  before  luncheon,  and 
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came  back  to  compare,  to  satirize,  or  to  lament, 
according  to  nataral  bias.  Mr.  Samboye  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  going  to  tbo  buU-6gbt 
that  was  to  take  place  in  the  Boman  arena  that 
afternoon,  and  tried  to  excite  others  to  follow 
his  example.  Strong  condemnation  was  natu- 
rally expressed  on  soch  a  baibarons  amusement, 
and  every  one  wondered  it  should  be  tolerated  in 
an  enlightened  country  like  France.  But  though 
the  opinion  of  the  table  was  dead  against  bull- 
fights, it  was  CTident  that  more  than  one  person 
present  had  an  inkling  to  see  one,  now  the  op- 
portunity offered  itself,  and  yarioos  good  reasons 
were  fbnnd  why  an  exception  to  ordinary  rules 
of  conduct  should  be  made.  One  lady  was 
writing  her  travels,  and  was,  therefore,  bound  to 
see,  and  pass  comment  on,  all  that  foreign  conn- 
tries  ofiered  to  her  discerning  eye.  Another 
person  quoted  the  aphorism  about  doing  at 
Borne  Bs  Borne  does ;  a  third  thought,  with' Mr. 
Samboye,  that  it  would  be  a  "  capital  lark  ;*' 
and  more  than  one  traveller  remembered  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  talk  of  at  dinner- 
tables  at  home.  So  it  was  decided  that  a  party 
should  be  made  up  to  attend  the  spectacle ;  and 
Miss  Vinceut,  who  was  always  ready  for  a  new 
excitement,  declared  her  readiness  to  be  of  the 
number. 

Opposite  Mr.  Crawford  sat  a  foreigner  who 
evidently  understood  the  conversation  that  had 
been  going  on.  Mathew  had.  observed  his 
smiles  and  little  commentary  shrugs  from  time 
to  time.  As  the  others  rose  to  quit  the  table, 
he  said  to  Mathew,  in  excellent  English,  '*  I  be- 
lieve good  sport  is  expected  at  the  arena  this 
afternoon.  A  young  matador  of  celebrity  from 
Barcelona  is  here.  Ton  will  accompany  your 
countrymen,  sir?'* 

**  I  am  not  thinking  of  doing  so, ''  said  Math- 
ew, conscious,  as  he  spoke,  that  he  had  seen  the 
face  opposite  him  before. 

"No?  WeU,  you  are  right,  I  suppose.  It 
is  a  barbarous  spoxt,  altogether  opposed  to  mod- 
em sentiments,  and  to  our  national  character,  I 
may  say." 

"  Then  why  is  it  tolerated  ?''  asked  Mathew. 

^  Ah,  a  natural  question  I  But  the  Nimois, 
you  see,  has  his  traditions  of  the  past  uses  to 
which  the  Boman  amphitheatre  was  turned,  and 
inherits  the  warm  blood  and  the  tastes  of  a 
Southern  race.  But  these  contests  are  growing 
out  of  favor  with  all  but  the  lower  class,  and  the 
authorities  discourage  them.  But  what  will  you 
have?  The  people  must  amuse  itself.  You  know 
for  yourself  that  in  England  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  the  fighting  of  cocks,  the  baiting  of  the 
bull,  and  the  combats  of  what  you  call  the  ring, 
have  fallen  into  disrepute.     Even  I  myself  have 


seen  a  man  beaten  out  of  all  human  shape — a 
mass  of  bruised  and  bleeding  flesh,  horrible  to 
behold,  in  your  pugilistic  circles." 

<'  Yon  know  England,  it  seema?" 

''  I  have  resided  there ;  but  I  am  a  native  of 
Kimes,  and  feel  intazested  in  the  honor  of  my 
town.  In  its  defense,  I  must  tell  you  that 
equestrian  perfomances  or  ballets  more  often 
f<)1rm  the  public  amusement  on  (Ste^ays.  The 
combat  of  to-day  is  exceptional ;  the  arrival  of 
these  Spaniards  the  cause.  l>o  you  smoke? 
It  is  pleasant  outside  at  this  moment." 

Mathew  rose,  and  they  issued  out  into'  the 
Place,  where  the  brilliant  autumn  sun  rendered 
acceptable  the  shade  of  the  small  trees  planted 
around. 

'*  You  don't  see  such  a  sky  with  yon  on  the 
brightest  midsummer's  day,'*  said  the  stranger, 
pointing  upward  with  his  cigarette  as  they  walk- 
ed to  and  fro.  It  was  true.  A  sky  of  the  in- 
tensest  blue  stretched  overhead.  The  air  was 
steeped  in  dazzling  sunlight.  It  made  Mathew 
wink  to  look  round  on  the  white  walls,  the  white 
pavement,  and  the  still  whiter  marble  fountain 
that  adorned  the  centre. 

*'Ah,  it  is  good  to  see!"  said  the  French- 
man, with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  as  he  watched 
the  smoke-wreaths  of  his  cigarette  dissolve  in 
the  pure  air.  "  I  confess  that,  to  me,  one  day 
of  life  under  this  azure  sky  is  worth  whole 
months  of  torpid  existence  in  your  foggy,  dolor-* 
ous  England.  Pardon  me  this  frankness;  I 
know  the  attractions  as  well  as  the  disadvan- 
tages of  your  country — its  solid  virtues,  its  com- 
fort, its  immense  social  respectability.  I  do  not 
seek  to  depreciate,  I  merely  state  a  taste,  natu- 
ral, in  my  case,  as  a  quite  opposite  one  in 
yours." 

"I  fancy  I  like  sunshine  as  well  as  most 
folks,"  said  Mathew,  not  very  well  pleased  at 
his  companion's  tone.  "As  for  torpor,  I  can't 
say  I  sufier  from  it  at  home,  nor  would  yon, 
probably,  if  you  had  some  six  or  seven  hundred 
of  our  North  Hombeiton  workmen  in  your  em- 
ploy." 

"  True ;  had  I  been  bom  in  your  busy,  though 
unquestionably  humid  isle,  I  should  probably  at 
this  day  have  found  my  ideal  of  felicity  in  a 
thriving  business,  a  good-tempered  wife,  sind  a 
dozen  little  children — in  short,  have  become  a 
model  English  papa  by  this  time — ah,  ah !" 

"Does,  the  type  appear  very  ridiculous  in 
your  eyes?"  said  Mathew,  with  ill-concealed 
impatience. 

*  *  Not  at  all.  Why  so  ?  Are  we  Frenchmen 
supposed  to  be  indiflferent  to  the  joys  of  domes- 
tic life?  Ah,  there  is  a  time  for  all  things- 
marriage  amongst  the  rest    It  does  not  need 
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the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon  to  find  that  out  For 
example,  my  own  ideal  of  happiness  at  this  pres- 
ent day  is  a  pretty  little  interior,  here  amongst 
the  olive  gardens  and  sunshine  of  Languedoc, 
with  a  good  and  virtaoos  sponse  for  my  com- 
panion. It  is  a  sweet  dream,  and  has  been  my 
solace  for  months,"  sighed  the  speaker. 

'*As  you  are  a  native  of  Nimes^  I  should 
thinly  your  dream  may  be  realized,*'  said  Math- 
ew. 

''I  am  not  without  hope  that  way,**  said  the 
other,  as  he  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar- 
rette.  ''Your  friendly  interest  in  my  affairs, 
sir,  invites  further  confidence  on  my  part." 

Mathew  had  displayed  a  very  moderate  sort 
of  interest  in  his  companion's  affairs,  be  it  said ; 
but  he  did  not  disclaim  the  idea; 

'*  Yes,  monsieur,  I  have  hopes  that  a  career 
marked  by  more  than  ordinary  vicissitudes  will 
be  brighter  at  its  close  than  at  its  commence- 
ment,*' said  the  confidential  <stranger,  folding 
his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  speaking  with  a  pen- 
sive air.  "In  my  time,  I  have  made  follies, 
like  others,  seen  the  dark  as  well  as  the  light 
Side  of  the  world — splayed  the  prodigal,  in  short ; 
but  that  is  all  over,  and  I  am  now  rangij  what 
you  call  steady.  A  few  months  hence  I  hope 
to  have  for  my  wife  the  most  charming  woman 
in  Nimes."  He  turned  and  looked  at  Mathew 
as  he  spoke. 

•  "You  are  an  enviable  man,  then,"  said 
Mathew,  more  and  more  surprised  at  these  con- 
fidences. 

"You  would  say  so,  if  you  knew  her  I  Such 
beauty,  intelligence,  and  goodness  are  rarely 
combined  in  women,  who  generally  possess  the 
two  latter  in  proportion  as  they  are  deficient  in 
the  first,  I  believe.  And  then  she  is  Protestant 
— another  claim  on  your  good  opinion.  It  is  a 
story  rather  touching,  I  imaginS.-  We  were  af- 
fianced as  children ;  to  s^e  us  united  was  the 
dearest  wish  of  our  fi&thers ;  but  (to  my  shame, 
I  own  it  I)  my  own  folly  and  misconduct  delay- 
ed our  union.  We  were  separated,  sir,  for  long 
years.  On  my  return,  I  found  her  unchanged 
in  beauty  and  perfection ;  but  bereft  of  father 
and  mother,  and  living  on  the  bounty  of  an 
amiable  and  excellent  iiidividual — a  Protestant 
minister  of  this  town.  Her  friends  propose  a 
further  probation ;  their  distrust  was  not  unnat- 
uraL  I  consent— absent  myself,  work  hard, 
gain  money,  and  now  return,  with  permission 
asked  and  given  to  reopen  my  suit." 

The  growing  surprise  with  which  Mathew  had 
listened  to  this  account  had  increased  so  fast  that, 
by  the  time  the  speaker  had  finished,  he  was  star- 
ing at  him  in  undisguised  amazement 

"  You  wonder  at  my  story  V*  said  his  compan- 


ion, glancing  keenly  at  Mr.  Crawford,  as  he  had 
done  more  than  once  during  the  narrative. 

"  I  am  surprised  at  it,"  replied  Mathew,  in 
whose  mind  suspicion  was  fast  giving  place  to 
certainty. 

"Ah,  yes,  these  pleasant  terminations  to  sad 
histories  have  an  air  of  romance — of  dramatic 
fitness  about  them,  incredible  in  actual  life. 
And  yet  mine  is  a  true  story,  sir,  and  its  details 
are  familiar  to  more  than  one  inhabitant  of  this 
town.  Even  whilst  we  converse,  I  see  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way  the  worthy  pasteur  of 
whom  I  spoker--on  his  way  to  service  in  the 
Protestant  temple.  Pardon  me,  monsieur,  I 
join  him.  I  wish  you  good-day,"  and  raising 
his  hat,  the  stranger,  whom  Mathew  had  now 
fully  recognized  as  L^on  Amould  (changed  as 
he  was  in  appearance  since  their  meeting  in 
North  Huroberton),  crossed  over  and  accosted 
Monsieur  Aublais  with  an  air  of  friendly  famil- 
iarity. 

Mathew  stood  and  regarded  them  with  utter 
surprise  as  they  proceeded  together  on  their 
way.  How  a  man  whose  past  history  was  so 
discreditable,  could  have  regained  a  footing 
among  his  friends  and  be  on  cordial  terms  with 
the  good  and  respectable  pastor,  was  more  than 
Mathew  could  understand.     As  for  the  allusion 

It 

to  his  approaching  marriage  with  Mademoiselle 
Amould,  Mathew  regarded  it  as  mere  menda- 
cious bravado.  Marriages,  it  is  true,  w^e  ar- 
ranged on  different  principles  in  France,  but  he 
could  not  think  that  Josephine  would  allow  any 
persuasions  of  friends,  or  arguments  as  to  the 
obligations  of  their  old  betrothal,  to  weigh  with 
her  here.  Finding  comfort  in  this  reflection, 
he  started  off  for  a  stroll  amongst  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  town,  and  spent  his  afternoon  amongst 
the  baths,  the  gates,  and  temples,  which  testify  to 
the  splendor  of  the  Boman  rule  in  their  ancient 
Gallic  colony. 

He  was  returning  to  his  hotel,  when,  as  he 
drew  near  the  amphitheatre,  he  encountered  an 
excited  crowd  pouring  from  its  grim  walls. 
The  combat  was  over,  and  the  music  and  drum- 
ming which  he  had  heard  at  intervals  through- 
out the  afternoon  had  ceased.  Making  due  al- 
lowance for  Southern  vivacity,  and  the  stimula- 
ting  nature  of  the  sport  they  had  been  witness- 
ing, Mathew  was  astonished  at  the  excitement 
of  the  spectators.  From  their  violent  ejacula- 
tions, he  suspected  that  some  catastrophe  had 
occurred.  "The  poor  Senor  Di^gol"  "The 
villainous  bull !"  "  Ah  I  I  shudder  still !"  were 
amongst  the  broken  speeches  he  caught. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  Mr.  Crawford  found  his 
suspicions  correct  The  young  Spanish  mata- 
dor from  Barcelona  had  been  horribly  mutilated 
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before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  and  carried  oat 
from  the  arena  in  a  dying  state.  The  hotel 
had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  retarn 
of  the  spectators  in  a  highly  excited  state. 

Bells  were  ringing,  serrants  running  about  for 
smelling-salts  and  eau  de  Cologne,  gentlemen 
asking  for  brandy.  The  literary  lady  had 
swooned  away  in  the  entrance,  and  was  being 
fieuined  by  a  man-cook  in  a  paper  cap;  the 
Misses  Bermuda  were  in  hysterics  on  the  stairs ; 
while  the  Keverend  Lionel  Lampeter  (who  had, 
of  course,,  not  joined  the  party)  walked  up  and 
down  the  hall,  loudly  condemning  the  immoral 
exhibition,  and  censuring  the  French  anthori- 
.ties^  though  in  a  language  which  happily  no  na- 
tire  could  understand. 

At  that  moment  a  voice,  which  Mathew  with- 
OBt  turning  his  head  recognized  as  Monsieur 
Leon's,  said  in  his  ear, 

.  ''  So  your  compatriots  could  not  resist  the 
temptation,  then?  Ah,  British  piety  and  re- 
spectability !  on  my  faith,  I  had  thought  bett^ 
of  you  than  this." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

The  next  day  most  of  the  English  travellers 
quitted  Nimes,  and  Miss  Vincent  and  her  party 
were  of  the  number.  Whatever  impressions 
the  English  heiress  had  produced  in  Madame 
Beaumelle*s  salon,  she  left  behind  her  proofs  of 
a  generosity  of  nature  (in  the  shape  of  a  hand- 
some donation  to  the  charities  with  which  Mon- 
sieur Anblais  was  connected)  that  went  far  to 
neutralize  all  unfavorable  judgments. 

But  although  BCathew  was  now  free  to  prose- 
cute his  suit,  matters  did  not  advance  very 
quickly.  He  saw  with  regret  that  Josephine 
avoided  him,  and  always  sought  a  pretext  for 
absenting  herself  when  he  was  present.  Had 
he  known' of  a  certain  conversation  that  had 
taken  place  a  few  days  ago  in  the  pastor's  house, 
he  would  have  been  less  surprised  at  this  be- 
havior. The  conversation  had  occurred  in 
MonsieuiT' Anblais's  library,  where  Josephine,  on 
entering  to  seek  a  book  one  morning,  found 
L^n  Amonld  awaiting  the  pastor's  entrance. 
She  was  about  to  withdraw  at  once,  when  he 
begged  he  might  be  allowed  to  name  to  her  a 
matter  which  was  causing  him  anxiety. 

*' Asl  tell  you,  I  did  not  believe  it,**  said  he, 
when  he  had  made  some  imperfect  explanation. 
"I  was  vexed  indeed  at  such  a  discussion  tak- 
ing place  at  a  public  table.  It  was  indelicate ; 
but  then,  you  know,  these  English  people  are  not 
gifked  with  too  much  discernment  in  that  vray*" 


**  X  know  nothing  of  the  kind,**  replied  Jose- 
phine ;  "  at  least,"  she  paused,  **  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  it  is  you  wish  me  to  give  you  leave  to 
contradict.'* 

"  Pardon  me ;  I  am  excited,  and  do  not  well 
explain  myself.  The  subject  I  have  heard  dis- 
cussed so  freely  amongst  the  English  guests  at 
the  hotel  during  the  last  few  days  is  that  of  a 
marriage  which  one  of  the  gentlemen  staying 
there  is  about  to  arrange  with  a  French  lady  of 
this  town.  When  I  tell  you  that  the  lady's 
name  is  your  own,  and  that  the  gentleman  is 
called  Crawford,  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  was 
interested  in  the  discussion,  nor  that  I  was  in- 
dignant  at  the  tone  of  pity  in  which  they  spoke 
of  the  gentleman's  infatuation,  in  coming  so  far 
to  seek  a  penniless  wife." 

"  Mr.  Crawford  can  not  have  dared  to  spread 
such  a  report!** — ^began. Josephine,  quickly,  but 
she  repressed  herself. 

"  I  do  not  say  that  he  has.  It  is  in  his  absence 
that  the  matter  is  generally  discussed ;  but  he 
at  least  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  his  mission 
here.  Naturally,  the  subject  is  amusing.  The 
ladies  laugh  and  look  wise  when  he  enters  the 
room ;  the  men  lay  bets  as  to  how  long  the 
siege  will  last ;  his  comings  and  goings,  his 
looks  and  his  speeches,  are  all  matter  of  satirical 
comment  amongst  his  witty  compatriots.  My 
faith !  it  is  not  amusing  to  hear  what  is  said  !'* 

Josephine  could  feel  the  color  mounting  to 
her  cheeks,  but  she  only  said,  in  a  calm  voice, 

**I  suppose  Mr.  Crawford  can  defend  him- 
self agaitast  the  witticisms  of  hb  friends,  or  can 
silence  them  if  he  wishes." 

^<  Possibly.  I  was  not  thinking  of  Mm  or  hi$ 
defense.  That  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  to 
me.  I  dare  say  he  cares  not  for  their  ridicule. 
He  has  announced  that  he  returns  home  a  few 
days  hence— so  confident  is  he  of  the  result  of 
his  enterprise." 

Josephine  said  not  a  word,  but  the  excited 
movement  of  her  hands  was  not  lost  upon  Mon- 
sieur L^n. 

^*  It  was  another  n^me  I  wished  to  shield 
from  slander,'*  he  continned,  **a  name*  I  re- 
spect and  cherish,  though  I  have  forfeited  my 
right  to  be  its  natural  protector — ^your  name, 
Josephine,  which  I  will  not  sufibr  to  be  lightly 
spoken  of  in  my  presence.  The  story  I  heard 
that  Demoiselle  Dodds  tell  to  a  lady  yesterday 
made  my  blood  boil.  Had  it  not  been  a  wom- 
an's lips  that  uttered  the  calunmy,  I  would  have 
given  the  lie  to  it  on  the  spot.  Tell  me  that  I 
may  contradict  them  when  they  assert  that  yon 
stole  a  lover,  yonder  in  England,  fix>m  a  woman 
who  had  befriended  you.  Tell  me  that  I  may 
deny  that  you  invited  Miss  Crawford  here  only 
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to  draw  her  oouaio,  and  give  conntenance  to  his 
Tisits.  Tell  me,  I  implore  yoa**  (here  the 
speaker  threw  much  emotioa  into  his  Toice), 
'*  that  this  sordid  Englishman,  who  thinks  his 
mosey  can  pnrehase  him  a  wife,  as  it  would  any 
other  toy  he  had  set  his  heart  on,  has  no  claim 
upon  your  hand,  and  no  right  to  these  boastful 
pretensions  I" 

At  these  words  Mademoiselle  Amonld  seem- 
ed on  the  point  of  an  oatbnrst ;  bat  with  the 
same  self-repression  as  before,  she  replied, 

"  Ton  have,  of  coarse,  my  permission  to  deny 
that  Mr.  Crawford  has  any  claim  on  my  hand, 
or  any  right  to  suppose  that  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage woald  meet  with  any  thing  else  than  a 
distinct  refusal.  But  when  you  assert  that  he  b 
sordid,  and  a  boaster,  you  go  too  far  in  your  seal, 
and  show  your  ignorance  of  an  honorable  man." 

She  said  no  more,  but  tamed  suddenly  away, 
and  hastened  from  his  presence.  It  was  not  a 
pleasant  exclamation  that  issued  from  Monsiear 
Leon's  lips  as  he  stood  alone^ 

'*  She  loves  him,  then  !**  he  murmured.  '  ^  I 
have  lost  too  much  time,  and  must  get  the  mat- 
ter settled  before  I  leave  the  house." 

The  matter  was  settled— by  the  prompt  re- 
jection on  the  part  of  MoQsienr  Aublais  of 
L^n  Amould's  proposal.  *  Probably  the  severe 
comments  by  which  the  rejection  was  accom- 
panied accounted  for  the  hasty  departure  from 
the  town  of  the  discomfited  suitor,  who  was  be- 
ginning to  discern  that  the  recovery  of  .a  lost 
character  was  not  quite  so  easy  a  task  as,  in  his 
light  esteem  of  morality,  he  had  deemed  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

Whatevsk  were  the  diflScnlties  of  his  posi^ 
tion,  Mathew  resolved,  as  he  sat  at  breakfast 
this  morning,  that  the  matter  that  had  brought 
him  to  Nimes  must  be  settled  before  the  day 
was  over.  The  resolution  had  been  quickened 
by  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  his  uncle,  stating 
,  that  he  was  only  waiting  for  his  return  to  set  off 
for  his  daughtm*.  But  how  he  was  to  get  a  few 
words  alone  with  Josephine  before  the  day  end- 
ed, was  more  than  Mathew  could  decide. 

Over-night  it  had  been  proposed  by  Mon- 
sieur Beaumelle  that  an  excursion  should  be 
made  to  Le  Pont  du  Gard,  which  he  was  anx- 
ious to  show  to  their  English  visitors.  Mathew 
was  already  due  at  Monsieur  Beanmelle's  house ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  cofiee,  he 
hastened  there,  and  found  the  family  and  a  few 
intimate  friends  assembled  under  the  chestnut 
avenue  in  front  of  the  house. 


Two  carriages  were  standing  ready-~one  a 
cAor-o-^cmc  already  filled  with  occupants ;  the 
other  a  heavy  phaeton,  in  which  Mathew  was 
invited  to  take  a  seat,  along  with  the  Pastor 
Aublais  and  two  other  friends  of  the  Beanmelle 
family. 

It  was  a  brilliant  day.  Overhead  was  a  sky 
of  matchless  blue,  with  a  splendor  of  light  and 
color  which  outvied  the  brightest  oCmidsummer 
dajTs  at  home. 

It  was  rather  too  hot,  it  is  true ;  and  the 
party  in  the  ehar^-banc  had  the  best  of  it,  under 
their  linen  awning.  Monsieur  Beanmelle,  who 
sat  beside  the  driver,  was  in  such  high  spirits 
that  he  had  to  relieve  the  overflow  by  blowing 
a  fanfaron  from  time  to  time  on  a  horn  he  ear- 
ned. It  was  to  be  an  English  **  piqu^nique," 
he  had  announced  to  Alice ;  and  due  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  a  luncheon  on  the  grass. 
Every  body  was  gay  and  good-humored — ^from 
Madame  Beaumelle*s  children,  who  wore  their 


holiday  clothes,  to  Grandfather  Bertin,  who  was 
seated  beside  Josephine,  in  the  easiest  comer  of 
the  carriage.  * 

As  for  Monsieur  Champmartin,  the  advocate, 
he  Was  as  full  of  fun  as  the  host,  and  amused 
Alice  Crawford  greatly  with  his  droll  questions 
about  England,  and  his  ignorance  (assumed 
or  teal)  of  the  native  manners  and  customs. 
He  wanted  to  know,  for  instance,  whether,  if  he 
came  to  England,  he  should  be  pelted  as  a  frog- 
eater  by  the  boys  in  the  streets — ^whether  the 
young  ladles  drank  hot  grog  after  dinner,  and 
sang  ''Rule  Britannia,**  as  he  had  seen  on  the 
stage — ^whether,  if  a  lady's  dress  caught  fire  at 
a  party,  he  might  yenture  to  put  it  out  without 
first  being  introduced  to  her?  etc.,  etc  Then 
the  conversation  turned  on  English  books. 
Monsieur  Champmartin  and  hb  daughters  had 
read  several  of  Scott's  novels,  and  the  "  Vicar 
of  Wakefield**  and  <<Childe  Harold,"  in  the 
original^  and  they  were  acquainted  with  Dickens 
in  his  French  dress. 

It  was  deligjhtful  to  Alice  (and  not  a  little 
droll)  to  hear  them  talk  of  "Ce  cher  petit 
Dombey  ;'*  ' '  Le  brave  homme.  Monsieur  Pegot- 
ty  ;**  <*  Le  m^hant  maitre  de  pension  qui  don- 
nait  aux  ^^ves  de  la  fleur  de  soufre  h  la  m^ 
lasse;**  << La  vilaine  Mistress  Gamp;**  "Etle 
gros  joufflu,  et  ce  risible  Sam  Weller,**  in  '*  Pick- 
wick.** This  acquaintance  with  her  old  favor- 
ites seemed  to  create  a  new  bond  of  intimacy 
between  herself  and  them  at  once. 

By  the  time  they  reached  their  destination, 
the  sun  was  shining  with  such  intensity  that  they 
were  all  glad  to  alight.  It  was,  as  Monsieur 
Beanmelle  remarked,  an  unusually  high  temper- 
ature for  the  time  of  year.     It  had  been  a  dry. 
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long  Bammer,  and  the.  antnmn  heats  had  been 
ezoeasiTe.  The  earth  was  parched,  and  diy  as 
a  brick-field.  Only  the  olivea  seemed  thriving, 
and  they,  gray  and  scathed,  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  baked  in  an  oven,  and  taken  oat  at  a 
white  heat.  Of  Terdnre  there  was  none,  save 
where  the  water  ran  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
and  made  green  patches. 

Before  them,  in  the  brilliant  sunlight,  backed 
by  the  deep-bine  sky  of  Langnedoc,  stood  the 
great  Boman  aqnedoct  When  they  had  ex- 
amined the  marvellous  structnre  (whose  chief 
features  and  history  the  pastor  explained  to  the 
two  English  visitors),  they  retraced  their  steps  to 
the  place  where  Monsieur  Beaumelle  awaited 
them  with  the  luncheon. 

If  their  host  had  been  lively  before,  it  was  as 
nothing  to  his  gayety  now.  To  see  the  big  man 
skipping  about  with  knives  and  dishes,  tying 
dinner-napkins  round  his  little  boys*  necks, 
waiting  on  the  grandfather  and  the  ladies, 
challenging  Mathew  to  wine,  and  laughing  and 
talking  all  the  time  like  a  light-hearted  school- 
boy, was  refreshing. 

The  fowls  might  be  skinny,  the  bread  a  little 
sour,  the  cheese  hard ;  but  both  Alice  and  Math- 
ew thought  it  about  the  pleasantest  picnic  they 
had  ever  been  to  in  their  lives;  and  even  a 
gourmand  might  have  been  put  into  good-hu- 
mor with  the  wine  and  the  fruit. 

When  Monsieur  Beaumelle  got  up,  glass  in 
hand, ''  Pour  finire  un  spich,"  as  he  said,  and 
drank  to  the  health  of  ''Our  English  guests," 
his  own  bright  face  seemed  but  the  reflex  of  the 
bright  faces  around  him.  But  even  the  enthu- 
siasm of  that  moment  was  exceeded  when  Mon- 
sieur Champmartin  rose  and  proposed  '*La 
Beine  Victoria!"  and  cried  ''Three  cheers 
more!'*  in  a  manner  that  was  intended  to  be 
intensely  British. 

Pleasant  as  all  this  was,  Mathew  could  not 
but  ask  himself  how  he  was  to  get  a  word  alone 
vrith  Mademoiselle  Amould.  His  hours  in 
I^imes  were  numbered  now,  and  as  yet  his  mis- 
sion was  nnaccomplished.  But  circumstances 
were  coming  to  his  ^id  at  last. 

Monsieur  Bertin  had  prpmised  Madelon  to 
gather  her  certain  wild  herbs  which  grew  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  make  tisane  for  a  neighbor's 
sick  child.  And  so  now  (the  repast  being  endr 
ed),  whilst  the  rest  of  the  party  went  off  to  find 
a  fiivorable  point  from  which  Miss  Crawford  and 
the  Mesdemoiselles  Champmartin  could  sketch 
the  aqueduct.  Monsieur  Bertin  started  in  quest 
of  hisheibs,  accompanied  by  his  granddaughter, 
who  would  not  hear  of  his  going  alone. 

A'  I  fear  iny  good  uncle  will  tire  himself,*' 
said  Madame  Beaumelle,  looking  after  them. 


"The  heat  is  overpowering.     They  ought  to 
have  taken  the  camp-stool." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  follow  them  with  it  ?" 
said  Mathew,  eagerly ;  and  in  another,  minute 
he  was  hurrying  up  the  ascent  after  them. 

"  Ah !  you  are  thoughtful  for  the  old  man, 
my  good  friend,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with 
a  pleased  smile,  as  Mathew  came  up  with  them. 
Josephine  also  thanked  him ;  but  she  held  out 
her  hand  for  the  stool  and  said, 

"  Yon  must  not  keep  monsieur,  grandfather, 
or  he  will  not  find  the  path  they  have  taken." 

But  Mathew  was  not  to  be  thus  dismissed. 

' '  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  accompany  you, " 
said  he.  "  Perhaps  my  arm  may  be  of  service 
to  Monsieur  Bertin.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time 
he  has  accepted  my  help.** 

Josephine  could  of  course  only  acquiesce,  and 
they  continued  the  journey  together. 

"  Is  it  far,  grandfather  ?'*  asked  Josephine,  af- 
ter they  had.  been  toiling  some  time  up  a  rough 
hill-side,  where  the  scanty  foliage  of  the  olives 
afforded  but  little  shelter  from  the  sun  that  blazed 
down  fiercely  upon  the  arid,  stony  soil. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  not  far,  but 
it  is  twenty  years  since  I  was  here,  and  my  mem- 
ory is  not  what  it  used  to  be,**  said  the  old  man. 

They  wandered  on  some  distance,  but  the 
plants  they  sought  were  not  forthcoming.  The 
heat  was  so  great  that  Monsieur  Bertin  was 
obliged  to  stop  and  rest.  Josephine  begged  her 
grandfather  to  give  up  the  search ;  but  no,  he 
had  promised  Madelon  that  the  little  Jean- 
Pierre  should  have  his  tisane,  and  he  persisted 
in  going  on  again.  They  had  arrived  now  on 
higher  ground ;  but  though  there  was  a  wider 
view,  there  was  no  more  air  than  below.  It  was 
so  breathless  and  still,  that  the  chirp  of  the 
gi'asshoppers  sounded  loud  and  shrill  in  the 
sultry  air.  Even  Mathew  felt  oppressed  by  the 
heat,  though  he  was  one  of  those  happy  persons 
who  seldom  know  whether  it  is  hot  or  cold. 
Just  as  they  were  agreeing  that  to  ^  fiirther 
would  be  idle,  the  old  man  espied  the  long- 
sought  plant. 

"Ah,  my  little  grandfather  has  been  very  ob- 
stinate," said  Mademoiselle  Amould,  wiping  the 
drops  from  the  old  man*s  brow  with  her  hand- 
kerchief, as  they  stopped  to  rest.  "He  is  too 
thred  to  stoop  and  gather  his  plants  now  he  has 
found  them.  He  must  let  me  get  them,  whilst 
he  rests  here.** 

Mademoiselle  Amould  looked  round  and  es- 
pied at  a  little  distance  a  mulberry-tree  growing 
against  the  wall  of  a  water-tank  used  for  irriga- 
tion. She  placed  the  stool  under  the  tree,  and 
bade  her.  grandfather  rest  there  whilst  she  gath- 
ered the  leaves  he  sought. 
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"  Mr.  Crawford  will  keep  you  company  until 
I  return,"  said  she,  as  she  hastened  away. 

Mathew  anderstood  the  intimation,  but  he  did 
not  intend  to  regard  it. 

"  I  think  I  shall  expedite  matters  if  I  go  and 
help  mademoiselle,**  said  Mathew,  and  he  fol- 
lowed after  her. 

*'  I  have  been  wanting  a  pretext  to  speak  with 
yon  alone,  mademoiselle,"  said  he,  coming  bold- 
ly to  the  point,  as  he  joined  her.  "I  hare  ven- 
tured to  follow  you  that  I  may  say  a  few  words 
to  you.** 

Josephine  was  stooping  down  at  the  foot  of  a 
gnarled,  weird  olive.  She  looked  up  with  a  sud- 
den flush  upon  her  cheek,  and  said, 

•*  What  is  it  you  have  to  say,  Mr.  Crawford  ?** 

After  a  moment's  silence,  he  replied: 

"  First,  I  want  to  ask  yon  (and  you  must  not 
be  offended  at  the«qnestion)  whether,  since  your 
return  to  France,  your  friends  have  been  indu- 
cing you  to  renew  the  engagement  which  your 
father  had  arranged  with — with  a  person  who — " 

'* Monsieur,'*  interrupted  Josephine,  in 
French,  rising  hastily  to  her  feet,  '*I  disavow 
your  right  to  question  me  on  this  ftubject.  I 
thought  yon  knew,  from  what  had  occurred  be- 
fore, that  this  was  a  matter  which  could  only  be 
discussed  by  my  most  intimate  friends.** 

Mathew  felt  the  rebuke,  but  undaunted,  he 
went  pn, 

«  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  you  can  of  your  own  free  will 
have  consented  to  a  renewal  of  the  claims  of  a 
person  so  unworthy  of  you.  But  I  did  not 
know  whether  your  friends  might  not  have  ad- 
vised— that  is — " 

"You  little  know  my  friends,**  said  Jose- 
phine, as  he  hesitated,  "  if  you  think  they  could 
advise  any  thing  that  was  not  for  my  interest, 
and  the  marriage  yon  speak  of  would  not  be, 
as  you  must  be  aware. 

Mathew's  courage  rose  as  she  thus  plainly 
disavowed  the  pretensions  of  Monsieur  Leon. 
He  would  not  wound  her  by  telling  her  how 
confidently  those  pretensions  had  been  asserted 
in  his  presence. 

''But  I  have  more  to  say  to  jou  than  this," 
he  went  on.  ''Will  you  hear  me  for  a  few 
moments?    I  will  be  brief." 

"You  had  better  say  no  more,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford,** she  replied,  looking  uneasily  towards  her 
grandfather,  and  making  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion.    "  I— I  will  hear  you  another  time." 

She  seemed  agitated,  and  as  though  about  to 
hasten  back  to  the  old  man,  but  Mathew  stop- 
ped her. 

"  No,  now,  **  he  said.  ' '  Hear  me,  I  beg,  Jose- 
phine.    The  time  may  be  ill-chosen,  but  I  may 


have  no  other  chance  of  speaking  to  you  alone. 
I  have  come  all  these  hundreds  of  miles  on 
purpose  to  speak  to  you,  and  you  will  not  refuse 
me  a  hearing?  If. I  have  been  stupid  and  si- 
lent in  your  presence  all  these  days,  it  has  been 
anxiety  that  has  made  me  so,  and  self-distrust. 
I  am  leaving  here  to-morrow,  but  I  must  first 
put  to  you  the  question  I  have  come  to  Nimes 
to  ask.  It  is,  whether  I  may  shortly  come 
again  and  claim  yon  as  my  wife  ?** 

He  spoke  abruptly,  but  it  was  plain  that  it 
was  his  thorough  earnestness  that  made  him 
thus  abrupt 

She  made  no  reply,  but  stood  pale  and  silent^ 
evidently  struggling  against  an  emotion  she 
tried  to  hide. 

"If,**  said  he,  watching  her,  "you  are  about 
to  tell  me  that  you  have  ascertained,  during  the 
six  months  that  have  separated  us,  that  you 
can  not  love  me,  I  will  try  to  bear  it.  But  I 
could  have  ill-endured  to  know  that  I  had  a  ri- 
val in  whose  hands  your  happiness  would  not 
be  safe.** 

"You  have  a  rival,  Mr.  Crawford,**  cried 
Mademoiselle  Arnould,  suddenly  breaking  si- 
lence. "  Look  yonder  !*'  she  pointed  excitedly 
to  her  grandfather,  who  was  dozing  in  the  shade. 
"  There  is  where  I  firet  owe  my  affections — to 
him,  to  my  own  people  and  country.  These 
are  all  your  rivals,  and  I  can  never  displace 
them  from  my  heart — no,  never ! 

"  No.  Say  no  more,"  she  continued,  as  again 
he  appealed  to  her.  "  I  have  given  you  a  final 
answer.  I  thank  you — oh,  I  thank  you  for  all 
your  goodness,  which  I  can  never  forget  But 
my  duty  requires  me  to  remain  here,  and — *' 
(this  she  added  with  a  great  effort)  "and  my 
happiness  also.'*  'She stooped  down  topick  up 
the  tin  box .  that  held  the  leaves,  and  her  face 
was  hidden  from  him. 

The  next  minute  she  rose,  and  was  about  to 
rejoin  her  grandfather,  when  the  sound  of  a 
distant  horn,  mingled  with  shouts  and  halloos, 
reached  her  ears.  • 

They  both  stood  and  listened.  It  came  from 
below,  beyond  the  olives. 

"They  are  summoning  us  to  return,"  said 
Jpisephine.  "We  have  staid  too  long,**  and 
without  another  word  she  set  off  for  the  place 
where  they  had  left  Monsieur  Bertin,  Mathew 
following  with  downcast  head. 

The  cause  for  the  summons  to  return  vras  re- 
vealed as  soon  as  they  reached  the  open  space 
around  the  tank,  where  a  wider  view  of  earth 
and  s)^y  was  visible. 

The  sun  was  shining  still,  but  with  a  strange 
copper -colored  glare  that  shed  an  unnatural 
light  on  the  landscape.     An  enormous  mass  of 
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cloud  was  rising  in  the  sonth  that  looked  as  if 
it  held  half  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
its  folds.  A  storm  was  approaching,  to  all  ap- 
pearance a  serioQS  one.  Giving  one  arm  to 
Monsieur  Berlin,  while  in  the  other  he  took  the 
stool  and  Mademoiselle  Amonld's  shawl,  Math- 
ew  nrged  their  instant  departure,  and  they  set 
off  as  fast  as  thej  conld  walk. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  sun  had  disappeared — 
swallowed  up  by  the  advancing  mass  of  cloud ! 
But  the  air  was  no  cooler ;  it  had  grown  even 
more  oppressive  than  before.  The  little  birds 
flew  rest^pssly  into  the  shade,  and  made  uneasy 
cries;  the  grasshoppera  ceased  their,  chirp; 
even  the  lizards  that  had  been  playin^f  lithely 
amongst  the  hot  stones  all  the  morning  had 
withdrawn.  The  strong  instincts  of  Nature 
had  presaged  peril  at  hand,  and  she  had  issued 
warnings  to  her  children,  down  even  to  tiny, 
plants  that  shrank  and  closed  their  leaives,  pre- 
scient of  coming  danger. 

The  horn  had  ceased  blowing  but  the  shouts 
still  continued,  and  the  voice  or  voices,  were 
getting  nearer. 

Ere  long  they  came  upon  tlie  driver  of  one  of 
the  carriages^  who  had  been  sent  to  look  for 
them.     The  man  urged  them  to  use  all  speed. 

'*  We  shall  have  it  soon,  mademoiselle.  And 
we  shan't  want  water  when  it  does  come,"  said 
he.     *' Better  mid^e  haste." 

But  it  was  impossible  to  get  Monsieur  Benin 
on  very  fast.  He  was  becoming  exhausted  with 
the  sultry  heat,  and  they  were  obliged  to  stop 
from  time  to  time  to.  let  him  rest  and  breathe. 
He  begged  his  granddaughter  to  go  on  without 
him ;  but  she,  of  course,  refused,  and  tried  to 
calm  the  agitation  of  the  old  man,  who  began 
to  be  afraid  of  the  consequences  that  his  ex- 
pedition was  about  to  bring  upon  his  friends. 
When  at  length  they  reached  the  spot  where 
they  expected  to  find  the  rest  of  the  party,  they 
found  they  had  started  off  in  the  char-a-banc, 
leaving  them  to  follow  in  the  smaller  carriage, 
which  a  sun-burnt  vine-dfesser  was  taking 
charge  of.  . 

''  Monsieur  Beaumelle  possesses  some  vine- 
yards and  olive-grounds  in  this  neighborhood. 
I  think  it  possible  he  may  have  gone  to  the 
hamlet  adjoining,  to  take  shelter  in  some  of  the 
workpeople's  houses,**  said  Josephine. 

In  another  minute  they  were  seated  in  the 
carriage  and  whirling  rapidly  down  the  road, 
in  the  direction  presumed  to  have  been  taken 
by  the  others. 

The  aspeet  of  things  grew  more  disquieting 
every  moment.  Already  the  plain  before  them 
was  becoming  obscured  in  the  inky  vapor  that 
was  stealing  along  like  the  visible  approach  of 


night  From  out  the  dense  cloud-cartain  that 
was  dragging  over  the  landscape  came  the  low 
rumble  of  thunder,  with  now  and  then  a  sudden 
flash  of  forked  flame.  The  horses  even  seemed 
sensible  of  peril,  and  pulled  away  lustily,  while 
the  driver  encouraged  them  with  whip  and 
voice. 

Ere  long  the  great  drops  began  to  fall  upon 
the  dusty  road,  and  the  rolling  thunder  never 
ceased.  Mathew  was  becoming  seriously  un- 
easy for  his  companions.  The  carriage  was 
open,  and  they  had  no  wraps. 

The  threatening  mass  of  cloud  was  now  ap- 
proaching at  great  speed,  evidently  urged  on  by  • 
a  tremendous  wind.  Suddenly,  whilst  Mathew 
was  looking  across  the  (ast-darkening  plain^  he 
beheld,  as  it  were,  a  clond  rising  from  the  earth 
to  meet  another  cloud  descending  in  spiral  fan- 
tastic shape  from  above.  At  the  same  moment 
they  were  all  startled  by  a  loud  cry  from  the 
driver. 

"  La  trombe  !*'  he  shouted.  «  La  trombe  !** 
pointing  forward  to  the  ominous  appearance  in 
the  heavens ;  and  in  his  alarm  and  agitation  he 
pulled  back  his  horses  until  they  almost  fell 
upon  their  haunches. 

Josephine  had  turned  pale  and  seized  hold  of 
her  grand&ther*s  hand,  but  she  did  not  lose  her 
presence  of  mind. 

**  See,"  she  cried  to  Mathew,  pointing  to  a 
wooden  shed  a  little  in  advance,  where  timber 
and  vine-poles  were  stored,  /*  See,  we  can  find 
shelter  there.    Tell  him  to  advance." 

The  man  obeyed,  and  lashed  forward  his 
horses,  apd  in  the  next  minute  they  had  reach- 
ed the  building.  It  was  not  a  moment  too 
soon.  A  great  cloud  of  dust  was  coming  up 
the  road,  and  the  low  boughs  of  the  mnlbemes 
and  olives  were  bending  to  the  ground.  Spring- 
ing from  his  seat,  Mathew  assisted  Josephine  to 
alight.  Ho  was  about  to  help  Monsieur  Bertin 
to  follow,  when  there  came  a  terrific  flash  of 
lightning,  and  a  peal  of  thunder  that  seemed 
to  shake  the  veiy  earth ;  then  followed  such 
rain  as  Mathew  had  never  seen  in  his  life.  The 
waterspout  had  burst. 

But  the  cry  that  burst  fh>m  Josephine's  lips 
was  not  produced  by  terror  only  of  the  elements. 
The  horses,  frightened  by  the  lightning,  had 
reared,  plunged,  and  broken  away  from  the 
driver  who  stood  at  their  heads. 

Before  Monsieur  Bertin  could  alight,  he  was 
thrown  back  on  his  seat,  and  the  maddened 
horses  were  bearing  him  down  the  road  to  what 
seemed  like  a  certain  destruction. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

For  a  moment,  Mathew  stood  bewildered  and 
stunned  by  what  had  happened.  The  road  in- 
clined downward  for  the  next  three  hundred 
yards,  and  then  tamed  at  an  easy  angle  and  ran 
on  again  below.  To  follow  the  carriage  with  the 
hope  of  overtaking  it  was  useless,  though  the 
driver  had  already  started  off  in  pursuit  The 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  across  the  ollye-gar- 
den  on  the  left,  and  meet  it  as  it  passed  below. 
Discerning  this,  Mathew  cried  out  to  Josephine 
to  take  shelter  in  the  hut,  and  the  next  moment 
he  had  sprung  over  the  low  wall,  and  was  run- 
ning through  the  olives  faster  than  he  had  ever 
run  in  his  life. 

Terror  -  stricken  and  motionless,  Josephine 
stood  there  in  the  road,  heedless  of  his  words. 
She  would  have  followed,  but  she  felt  power- 
less, and  could  only  gaze  down  the  road  vainly 
striving  to  pierce  the  thick-falling  rain.  The 
agony  that  she  endured  in  the  next  few  minutes 
was  indescribable.  What  was  happening  yon- 
der where  the  rain  fell  in  blinding  sheets,  she 
knew  not.  The  last  glimpse. she  had  caught  of 
her  grandfather  revealed  him  thrown  back  upon 
the  seat,  his  hat  off,  his  white  head  unsheltered 
from  the  storm.  She  did  not  even  know  wheth- 
er the  carriage  had  turned  the  comer,  or  been 
dashed  against  one  of  the  low  walls  at  that 
point.  She  could  only  look  up  to  heaven  and 
cry,  "  O  God,  protect  him !" 

But  the  tropical  rain  began  to  abate*  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  commenced.  And  then  when 
the  air  was  clearing,  Josephine^s  straining  eyes 
beheld  far  down  below  the  carriage  overturned 
and  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the  horses  gallop- 
ing wildly  away,  dragging  their  broken  harness 
after  them ! 

Before  she  had  time  to  realize  the  horror  of 
the  sight,  she  could  see  two  figures  slowly  ad- 
vancing up  the  road.  They  were  carrying 
something  between  them.  Josephine  rushed  on 
to  meet  them,  with  a  horrible  presentiment 
that  they  were  bringing  back  her  grandfather 
dead. 

*'  But  no ;  it  was  his  voice  she  heard  ere  she 
had  advanced  many  steps;  and  as  she  drew 
nearer  she  saw  that  Mr.  Crawford  was  lying  on 
the  road,  supported  in  tho  driver's  arms,  and 
her  grandfather  standing  beside  them,  wringing 
his  hands  in  helpless  distress. 

'*  Hasten,  Josephine,  hasten, *"  cried  the  old 
man.  "  He  is  terribly  injured.  My  strength 
fails.  I  can  not  carry  him  farther ;  he  will 
die.*' 

For  a  moment  Josephine  thonght  Mathew 
was  alreadv  dead  as  she  beheld  his  face.    JSe 


was  insensible,  and  knew  not  that  she  was  bend- 
ing over  him  with  a  look  of  agony.  From  a 
small  wound  on  the  forehead  the  blood  was 
flowing,  which  increased  the  ghastly  appearance 
of  his  face. 

*'  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  she  cried,  for  a  mo- 
ment losing  all  presence  of  mind  in  her  terror ; 
and  then  with  her  own  hands  she  began  to  re- 
move his  cravat,  and  bade  the  driver  bring. her 
water  instantly.  The  man  ran  and  dipped  his  cap 
into  the  water  falling  down  the  road-side.  She 
bathed  hb  jiead  and  face.  Mathew  sighed, 
slowly  opened  his  eyes,  and,  beholding  Jose- 
phine's agitated  face,  said, 

**  Ddn't  be  alarmed.  I  shall  be  better  soon. 
I  am  stunned,  that  is  all.** 

He  strove  to  raise  himself,  as  he  spoke.  But 
it  was  impossible ;  his  leg  was  broken,  and  he 
sank  back  with  a  groan. 

Josephine  felt  a  sadden  pang  seize  her  heart 
as  she  beheld  him.-  She  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened as  well  as  though  she  had  seen  it  all. 
He  had  rescued  her  grandfather,  but  almost  lost 
his  own  life  in  the  attempt.  For  a  moment  she 
stood  motionless  and  overcome.  But  he  could 
not  be  allowed  to  lie  there ;  he  must  be  removed 
to  the  wayside  building  at  once.  Her  grand- 
father had  already  almost  succumbed  to  the  fa- 
tigue, but  with  her  help  they  might  be  able  to 
transport  him  ihere. 

When  Mathew  heard  what  Josephine  was 
proposing  to  the  others  in  a  low  tone,  he  tried  to 
resist.  But  it  was  useless:  he  could  hardly 
speak,  much  less  prevent  them.  They  carried 
him  back  to  the  shed,  Josephine  aiding,  and 
laid  him  down  on  the  leaves  that  strewed  the 
floor. 

Strong  man  as  he  was,  Mathew  had  turned 
white,  even  to  his  lip>,  with  the  pain  of  the  re- 
moval, and  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  fainting 
again.  There  were  no  restoratives  at  hand,  but 
Josephine  had  a  little  vinaigrette  in  her  pocket, 
and,  stooping  down,  she  poured  its  contents  on 
her  handkerchief  and  bathed  his  forehead.  He 
thanked  her.  Then  she  dispatched  the  driver 
in  quest  of  assistance,  and  the  three  were  left 
alone  together  in  the  hut. 

It  was  a  weary  watch  tliat  followed.  The  in- 
jured man  lay  quite  still  upon  the  floor,  and 
scarcely  spoke;  but  the  great  drops  upon  his 
brow  and  his  pallid  face  told  how  acutely  he 
was  suffering.  The  grandfather,  whose  nerved 
had  been  completely  shaken  by  the  accident, 
sat  upon  a  log  of  wood,  crying  feebly,  and  mur- 
muring from,  time  to  time,  as  he  regarded  the 
helpless  figure  on  the  floor,  '*  He  saved  my  life ; 
he  saved  my  life!  I  should  have  been  lying 
yonder  trampled  to  death,  but  for  him  I" 
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To  calm  her  grandfatlier's  agitation,  and 
whi^ier  hopes  of  the  speedy  arriral  of  assistance 
to  the  injured  man,  was  all  that  was  lefk  for 
Josephine  to  do— that,  and  to  wipe  the  dzops 
from  his  wet  hrow. 

The  time  seemed  to  stand  still  in  this  cmel 
sospense.  Again  and  again  Josephine  went  and 
looked  down  the  road  to  see  if  help  was  coming. 
The  stomLwas  drawing  off,  and  in  the  distance 
a  sickly  sunlight  was  straggling  over  the  drench- 
ed and  forlorn  earth.  There  was  water  eveiy- 
where.  The  great  rain  had  scooped  deep  chan- 
nels in  the  road,  taxd  rivulets  were  streaming 
down  ereiy  declirity.  The  hill-sides  ran  with 
brown  streams,  in  some  places  swollen  into  cat- 
aracts that  fell  noisily  into  the  hollows  below. 
But  Josephine  could  discern  no  signs  of  coming 
help,  and  she  had  always  to  return  to  her  seat, 
and  answer  ''Not  yet,"  as  before. 

Her  heart  ached  as  she  beheld  Mathew  lying 
there,  suffisring  in  silence.  She  could  not  but 
wish  she  had  worded  her  refusal  that  afternoon 
with  a  little  more  gentleness,  that  she  had  shown 
henelf  sensible  of  the  fidelity  of  wSich  he  had 
given  proof.  She  might,  at  least,  have  done 
that,  though  she  had  given  him  no  encourage- 
ment. But  now,  if  he  should  die,  and  never 
know  what  was  in  her  heart  ?  *  The  very  thought 
made  her  turn  faint  and  cold.  And  then  she 
began  to  recall  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
her  and  her  mother  in  England ;  and  when  she 
added  to  them  this  last  act  of  conrage  and  de- 
Totion,  which  she  could  never  repay,  she  felt 
herself  to  be  cruel  and  ungratefal,  and  would 
£un  have  said  some  kind  word  to  him  now,  but 
a  natural  reticence  kept  her  silent. 

In  this  wretdied  state  the  slow  minutes  wore 
tardily  away.  The  rain-drops  falling  through 
the  leaking  roof,  marked  the  slow  flight  of  time 
with  melancholy  monotony.  It  seemed  to 
Josephine  that  they  had  been  many  hours  there, 
instead  of  barely  one,  when  at  last  she  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels,  and  looking  out,  descried  the 
ckdr-a-banc  approaching.  It  contained  Monsieur 
Beanmelle  and  a  couple  of  workmen  from  the 
hamlet  where  he  and  his  party  had  taken  shel- 
ter. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mathew  was  lifted  into  the 
vehicle,  and  they  set  off  sadly,  and  silently,  on 
their  way  home. 

.  As  Mathew  was  lifted  into  the  carriage  Jo- 
sephine had  noticed  that  his  right  arm  hung 
down  helplessly  by  his  side.  Monsieur  Beau- 
mdle  had  noticed  it  also,  and  whispered  to  Jo- 
sephine, with  a  grave  face, 

"  Is  it  not  frightJful  ?  The  horses  must  have 
rolled  upon  him.  I  fear  the  poor  fellow  is  half 
killed." 


Josephine  said  nothing ;  but  tiie  rigid  lines 
about  her  month  showed  what  she  was  endur- 
ing. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

As  soon  as  the  melancholy  cortige^  which 
was  obliged  to  proceed  at  a  foot^s  pace,  had 
reached  the  place  where  the  rest  of  the  party 
awaited  them.  Monsieur  Beaumelle  held  a  con- 
sultation with  his  wife.  It  was  decided  at  once 
that  Mr.  Crawford  should  be  conveyed  to  their 
own  house  on  their  return  to  Nimes,  instead  of 
to  the  hotel.  He  was  too  iU  to  make  any  resist- 
ance, and  he  was  transported  there  as  quickly  as 
circumstances  permitted.  The  sad  termination 
to  a  day  that  had  commenced  so  brightly  threw 
a  deep  gloom  over  the  whole  party. 

On  medical  aid  being  procured,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Mr.  Crawford's  injuries  were  se- 
rious. His  leg  was  disl9cated,  and  his  right 
arm  broken  in  two  places.  It  was  probable  that 
his  arm  would  be  disabled  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  doctors  looked  grave  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  and  predicted  brain  fever,  etc. 
But  Mathew's  fine  constitution,  and  perhaps 
also  his  cool-blooded  Northern  temperament, 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  passed  through 
the  critical  stages  without  the  ill  consequences 
predicted,  and  bore  his  sufferings  with  a  fortitude 
that  won  the  approval  of  both  doctors  and 
nurse. 

From  the  hour  when  he  was  brought  into  her 
son's  house,  the  elder  Madame  Beaumelle  had 
taken  upon  herself  the  latter  office,  for  which  her 
character  and  the  usual  occupations'of  her  life 
well  fitted  her. 

'*  He  will  feel  it  less  painful,  mademoiselle, 
than  the  presence  of  a  stranger  from  the  hospi- 
tal, '*  said  the  good  woman  to  Alice.  <  *  Madelon 
shall  come  and  assist  me,  as  she  offers  to  do.  She 
is,  so  to  speak,  an  old  acquaintance  of  roon- 
sieur,  and  between  us  he  shall  want  for  nothing, 
be  assured  of  that.** 

'*  How  can  I  thank  you  enough,  dear  ma- 
dame  ?"  said  Alice,  with  grateful  tears  in  her 
eyes.  ''I  can  never — never  forget  this  good- 
ness !"  and  she  flung  her  arms  round  Madame 
Beaumelle's  neck,  and  kissed  her  affectionately. 

"  Chut !  my  child.  It  is  simply  my  duty — 
no  more,"  said  the  elder  lady,  surprised  and 
touched  by  this  unlooked-for  Outburst  of  feeling 
from  an  English  girl. 

More  devoted  nurses  than  those  who  attended 
on  Mathew  Crawford  in  his  trying  and  tedious 
illness  never  waited  on  a  sick  man.  Madame 
Beaumelle  or  Madelon  was  by  his  bedside  day 
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and  night.  It  was  a  sore  trial  of  patience  to  lie 
there  day  after  day,  unable  to  stir ;  but  the  te- 
dinm  of  his  captivity  was  lightened  in  every  pos- 
sible way  by  his  good  host  and  hostess.  Ma- 
delon  even  tried  to  talk  English,  and  amused 
him  by  her  reminiscences  of  North  Hnmber- 
ton. 

As  soon  as  Mathew  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger,  it  was  decided  that  his  cousin  Alice 
should  return  home  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Handleigh,  who  was  on  his  way  back  to  Eng- 
land ;  for  the  elder  Mr.  Crawford  had,  of  course, 
no  chance  of  coming  to  fetch  his  daughter  now. 

When  the  last  day  came,  Alice  was  permit- 
ted to'  see  her  cousin,  who  was.  making  rapid 
progress.  He  had  rejected  his  houiUon  this 
morning,  and  asked  for  solid  meat,  to  the  con- 
Btemation  of  doctor  and  nurses. 

''The  fact  is,  Alice,  they  will  kill  me  with 
their  slops  and  messes,"  said  he,  privately  to  his 
cousin.  ''  It  may  suit  these  Southern  constitu- 
tions to  keep  a  maa  on  broth  and  water-gniel 
for  fear  of  lafikvre^  but  not  mine.  If  you  could 
but  find  such  a  thing  as  a  good  mutton-chop 
in  Nimes,  I  should  be  eternally  obliged  to  you.'' 

The  -matter  was  compromised  by  the  doctor 
allowing  the  patient  a  roast  chicken,  which 
Alice  had  the  satfefaction  of  seeing  him  eat  be- 
fore she  left. 

''I  shall  tell  them  at  home  what  a  perverse 
patient  he  is,  Madame  Beaumelle,'*  said  Alice. 

"  And  what  a  kind  nurse  I  have  got,  I  hope,*' 
said  Mathew. 

*'  Is  sho  not  a  good  creature  ?"  said  Alice,  as 
Madame  Beaumelle  retired. 

' '  Grood  I  She  is  the  best  person  I  ever  met,'* 
said  he.  ''  She  is  a  saint — no,  she  is  a  moth- 
erly, tender-hearted,  Christif^n  woman!  that's 
'what  she  is."  And  after  a  short  silence,  he  add- 
ed, ''You  remember,  Alice,  my  old  opinion  of 
her  countrywomen  ?  She  little  knows  what  a 
fioe  revenge  she  has  been  taking — docs  she?" 

And  then  Alice  departed,  under  the  care  of 
Monsieur  Beaumelle,  who,  having  business  to 
transact  at  Beaucaire  to-day,  was  about  to  con- 
duct her  as  far  as  Tarascon,  where  Mr.  Hand- 
leigh was  to  meet  them. 

Mathew  could  not  help  feeling  rather  lonely 
and  dispirited  the  rest  of  the  day,  though  it  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  man  to  indulge  in  such 
moods. 

Noticing  this  air,  the  good  Madelon  tried  to 
cheer  him  up. 

"  J^onsieur  must  not  be  down-hearted,"  said 
she.  "  He  will  soon  be  able  to  follow  tliem 
yonder.  Ah,  I  know  it,  well  enough — this 
home-sickness.  It  rends  the  heart.  Courage, 
my  good  monsieur,  courage!  1" 


But  it  was  not  home-sickness  that  Mathew 
was  disturbed  by  at  the  moment ;  it  was  rather 
a  general  discouragement  and  dissatisfactioii 
with  life,  or  at  least  as  near  an  approach  to  snch 
a  morbid  state  of  feeling  as  a  man  of  healthy 
mind  can  be  capable  of.  He  was  thinking  of 
that  return  home — when  it  should  come  about 
— of  the  unaccomplished  object  of  Bis  journey 
— of  the  companionless  years  before  him — ^and 
the  utter  frustration  of  that  plan  of  life  he  had. 
laid  down  for  himself  years  ago.  For  many  an 
hour  since  he  had  lain  there  ill  had  he  thought 
over  all  the  circumstances  of  that  last  interview 
with  Mademoiselle  Amonld,  the  day  of  the  ac- 
cident. The  decided  words  in  which  she  had 
rejected  him  seemed  to  leave  no  hope.  It  is 
true,  she  had  displayed  much  solicitude  about 
him  since,  and  Madelon  was  daily  the  bearer 
of  kind  messages  from  her  grandfather  and  her- 
self; but  this  was  no  more  than  the  mere  com- 
passion that  any  woman  of  -heart  would  show 
under  the  circumstances. 

When  Mathew  next  encountered  Josephine, 
it  was  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  salon  one 
evening,  whither  he  was  conducted  by  the  aid 
of  a  crutch  and  Monsieur  Beaumelle's  arm. 
The  whole  family  were  assembled  to  meet  him, 
and  the  pastor  and  his  goddaughter  had  been 
invited. 

Josephine  came  forward,  and,  holding  out  her 
hand,  said  a  few  words  of  honest  welcome.  He 
could  only  take  her  hand  in  his  left  one  (the 
other  hung  in  a  sling);  but  he  held  it  for  a  few 
moments,  and,  looking  into  her  eyes,  tried  to 
read  how  much  her  words  might  mean.  She 
was  very  pale,  and  looked  anxious — almost  ill ; 
but  her  self-command  was  such  that  he  could 
gain  nothing  from  that  inspection  of  her  face. 

From  that  night  Mathew's  visits  to  the  salon 
became  a  regular  thing ;  and  the  rolling  in  of 
his  easy  chair  by  Monsieur  Beaumelle  and  the 
children  grew  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  signal  for 
an  evening  of  pleasant  gayety  and  intercourse. 

The  host  would  play  backgammon  with  him, 
Madame  Beaumelle  would  give  them  music, 
while  the  elder  ladies  sat  and  knitted  by  the 
hearth,  where  a  heap  of  fagots  blazed,  now  that 
the  November  nights  grew  chill  after  sunset. 

In  these  evening  reunions  Mathew  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  studying  French  domestic 
life,  and  of  noticing  the  warm  family  affection 
that  existed  between  persons  of  such  various 
ages  and  characters  as  those  that  sat  round 
Monsieur  Beaumelle's  hearth. 

It  is  true,  the  great-grandmother  had  a  sharp 
tongue,  her  grandson's  wife  had  a  quick  temper, 
and  the  children  were  over-indulged  by  their 
elders ;  but  then  if  a  storm  suddenly  ruffled  the 
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domestic  tnnqnillity  (as  occasionally  happened), 
the  reconciliationB  were  always  as  speedy  as  the 
roptaves ;  and  nobody,  from.  Monsieur  Beaumelle 
down  to  the  youngest  child,  seemed  ashamed  to 
own  himself  wrong,  to  kiss  and  forgive,  when 
occasion  required. 

Such  adjustments  of  difierences .  were,  per- 
haps, less  dignified  than  more  consistent  quar- 
relling would  have  been,  but  Mathew  could  not 
help  admitting  that  they  were  decidedly  le^ 
dangerous,  though  it  is  true  that  such  procedure 
might  not  be  quite  consonant  with  the  English 
tem|$erament. 

As  he  was  still  unable  to  use  his  right  hand, 
Mathew's  friends  in  England  were  dependent 
for  information  about  him  upon  Mademoiselle 
Amould's  letters.  She  wrote  frequently  to  his 
uncle  and  to  Alice.  Sometimes  it  became  nec- 
easaiy  for  her  to  transmit  some  message  to  Math- 
ew, or  to  send  one  from  him  to' his  friends. at 
home.  Though  she  discharged  these  duties 
with  a  secret  joy  (for  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  render  some  small  service  in  return  for 
the  great  one  he  had  done  her),  she  never  dc- 
partod  from  that  line  of  conduct  she  had  rigidly 
marked  out  for  herself.  Not  the  most  sanguine 
of  lovers  could  have  detected  in  her  behavior 
any  thing  more  than  the  generosity  and  compas- 
sion of  a  high-minded  woman.  Mathew  felt 
his  hopes  sink  low,  as  he  reflected  on  this  con- 
duet..  To  be  brought  near  her  daily,  to  see  her 
kind  and  helpful,  but  to  feel  her  distant  from 
liim  as  ever,  was  a  hard  trial. 

One  day  when  Mademoiselle  Amould  arrived 
earlier  than  usual  at  her  friends'  house, ^he  fohnd 
Mr.  Crawford  alone  in  the  salon,  with  a  sheet 
of  paper  before  him,  trying  to  writo  with  his  left 
hand.  She  had  noticed  him  making  the  same 
attempt  before  this,  and  had  felt  distressed  at 
the  sight.  He  pushed  away  the  paper  as  she 
entered,  with  an  exclamation  of  impatience  at 
the  non-success  of  his  efforts. 

"  I  winder,**  said  he,  '*  when  I  shall  be  able 

to  do  any  thing  for  myself  again — not  till  I  have 

tired  out  every  one's  patience,  I  suppose.     Did 

yen  ever  try  to  write  with  your  left  hand,  made- 

-  moiselle  ?"  he  added,  looking  up  at  her. 

"Yes;  I  have  tried,  and  found  it  a  curious, 
but  a  humiliating  experience.  One  feels  so 
awkward,"  said  she. 

«  Especially  if  one  wants  to  write  a  business 
letter  to  a  comparative  stranger." 

'*Have  yon  such  a  letter  to  write?"  she  ask- 
ed. 

'*  Well,  the  correspondence  here  requires  it, 
but  it  can  not  be  done.  However,  there  is  no 
worse  consequence,  I  suppose,  than  the  losing 
the  contract  offered  us.     My  clerk  ought  not  to 


have  wasted  time  in  sending  this  to  me;"  he  add- 
ed, turning  to  his  letters  with  a  vexed  air.       , 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  and  then  Mademoi- 
selle Amould,  after  a  momentary  struggle  with 
herself,  said, 

**If  you  will  dictate  your  letter  to  me,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  write  it  for  you." 

He  looked  surprised.  After  a  moment's  hes- 
itation, he  said, 

•*  Thank  you  very  much ;  I  will  not  refuse. 
I  ought  to  tell  you,  though,  that  one  letter  will 
probably  lead  to  more  on  the  same  business." 

"My  patience  will  stend  the  trial,  I  think," 
she  replied.  '*  Madame  Beaumelle,  may  I  ask 
yon  for  some  writing-paper  ?"  and  she  sat  down 
to  the  task  forthwith. 

From  that  day  Josephine  had  frequently  to 
act  as  Mr.  Crawford's  amanuensis. 

She  wrote  swiftly  and  neatly,  and  showed  her 
old  intelligence  in  'nnderstending  business  de- 
tails'. Mathew  often  felt  tempted  to  prolong 
his  letters  to  qiite  unreasonable  and  unbusiness- 
like lengths ;  it  was  so  pleasant  to  have  her  seat- 
ed there  opposite  him,  taking  down  his  words, 
and  looking  up  to  him  from  time  to  time  for  in- 
structions. The  occupation  seemed  to  put  them 
on  something  like  the  old  terms  again ;  and  a 
sort  of  special  confidence  seemed  to  exist  be- 
tween them,  in  discussing,  as'they  were  obliged, 
persons  and  places  unknown  to  any  present  but 
themselves. 

Matters  stood  thus,  when  the  pastor  and 
Josephine  suddenly  ceased  their  visits  for  a  few 
days ;  and  Mathew  heard  from  the  elder  Ma- 
dame Beaumelle  that  some  family  trouble  was 
engaging  all  their  time  and  thoughts.  Math- 
ew's  room  communicated  with  the  salon  by 
folding  doors ;  for  on  the  day  when  he  was  car- 
ried into  their  house  Monsieur  Beaumelle  had 
given  up  his  study  to  the  invalid,  as  being  on 
the  ground-floor ;  and  as  he  lay  there  on  his 
conch  one  afternoon,  Mathew  heard  a  conversa- 
tion going  on  in  the  adjoining  chamber  which 
revealed  to  him  the  nature  of  this  trouble. 

**Ah!  I  always  said  marriage  was  the  only 
thing  for  him,"  croaked  old  Madame  Guibort. 
"It  was  that,  or  absolute  ruin." 

"But  surely,  mother,  you  would  not  have 
had  Josephine  act  differently  ?  Consider  what 
his  conduct  has  been." 

"  I  know,  I  know,  Jeanne ;  but  when  I  was 
a  young  girl,  a  betrothal  counted  for  something. 
Many  a  reformed  rake  have  I  seen  make  a  good 
husband  before  now." 

"  At  any  rate,  he  has  now  gone  too  far,"  said 
Madame  Aur^ie.  "  What  a  disgrace  for  my 
poor  uncle,  this  erposil  They  say  it  will  be 
lucky  if  Leon  escapes  imprisonment." 
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Then  Mathew  nnderttood  what  it  was  that 
engrossed  their  thoughts.  Bat  further  details 
were  unknown  to  him,  until  one  day,  when 
walking  round  the  garden  with  the  pastor,  he 
heard  that  the  Anglo-French  Company  for  work- 
ing the  Algerian  marhle  quarries  had  turned 
out  something  like  a  swindle,  and  that  its  rep- 
resentative at  Marseilles  was  now  staying  in 
Nimes  in  a  state  of  actual  destitution. 

That  Mademoiselle  Amould  keenly  felt  the 
position  was  evident  from  her  careworn  air. 
She  at  least  conld  not  forget  that  this  man 
bore  her  own  name,  and  that  they  had  been 
playmates  as  children.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  tried  to  defend  him  when  the  others 
spoke  harshly  of  him. 

*  "At  least,  he  has  suffered  for  his  faults," 
said  she.  *'  When  he  has  sunk  so  low  that  he 
is  lying  ill  in  a  wretched  garret  in  this  town, 
one  can  afford  to  be  compassionate." 

But  it  was  a  subject  that  was  rarely  alluded 
to  in  Mr.  Crawford's  presence.  Not  the  less 
did  he  think  of  it,  however ;  and  the  result  of 
his  cogitations  soon  became  apparent  in  facts. 

One  morning  the  pastor  called  Josephine 
into  his  study,  where  Monsieur  Beaumelle  had 
been  closeted  with  him  for  some  time,  and  in- 
formed her  that  L^on  Amould  had  that  day 
left  Nimes  for  Bordeaux,  on  his  way  to  America. 
**  The  necessary  funds  for  the  voyage,  and  for  his 
support  until  he  finds  employment,  have  been 
provided,"  stated  the  pastor,  "by  a  friend." 

*'  Oh,  Monsieur  Beaumelle,  this  is  too  much ! " 
cried  Josephine,  taming  to  thank  him  with  a 
grateful  face.  But  he  checked  her,  with  some 
embarrassment. 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  have  not  to  thank  me, 
but  another.  A  fnend,  out  of  respect  for  the 
family,  has  arranged  it  all  with  equal  delicacy 
and  secrecy.*' 

"A  friend?  Oh,  it  is  some  one  who  knew 
my  father,  then  ? **  exclaimed  Josephine.  ' '  Let 
me  know  his  name,  Monsieur  Beaumelle,  that  I 
may  thank  him  with  all  my  heart.*' 

"I  can  not,  mademoiselle.  It  was  one  of 
the  conditions  imposed  by  this  friend  that  his 
name  should  remain  unknown.*' 

Josephine's  face  changed  suddenly,  as  she 
looked  at  the  speaker.  "But  why — but  who — ?" 
She  paused,  for  something  within  told  her  who 
this  friend  was.  She  felt  half  resentful,  half 
overcome,  and  stood  in  silence. 

"  We  must  respect  the  wishes  of  L^n's  ben- 
efactor," said  the  pastor.  "But  we  can  ask 
Monsieur  Beaumelle  to  convey  to  him  our 
thanks— our  gratefal  thanks,  can  we  not  ?" 

Mademoiselle  Amould  made  some  scarcely 
audible  reply,  and  hastened  ^from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


The  last  week  had  come  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
stay  in  Nimes.  He  still  wore  his  arm  in  a 
sling,  and  he  had  not  laid  aside  his  cratch ;  but 
the  joumey  home  was  now  considered  practica- 
ble, and  he  had  no  excuse  for  delaying  it.  Dur- 
ing the  nine  weeks  he  had  lain  ill  in  their  house, 
the  relations  between  himself  and  his  entertain- 
ers had  steadily  increased  in  cordiality. 

"  How  easily  one  misjudges  a  foreigner,  "said 
Madame  Beaumelle  to  her  husband  one  morn- 
ing, a  few  days  before  their  guest's  departure. 
"I  certainly  thought  Monsieur  Crawford  the 
most  cold  and  uninteresting  of  Englishmen,  on 
a  first  acquaintance.  And  yet,  now  it  is  decided 
that  he  leaves  us  in  a  few  days,  I  hear  it  with  re- 
gret ;  and  thy  mother's  eyes  filled  with  tears  this 
morning,  Francois,  at  the  mention  of  his  depart- 


ure. 
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"He  is  an  excellent  fellow,  and  we  shall  all 
miss  him,"said  her  husband.  "  Where  is  he  at 
this  moment  ?" 

"In  the  salon,  with  grandfather  Bertin,  set- 
tling some  matter  of  accounts,  I  believe,"  said 
the  wife. 

The  matter  of  accounts  alluded  to  was  the 
handing  over  the  half-year's  interest  on  that 
lucrative  investment  in  English  mining  shares 
which  has  been  before  alluded  to  in  this  history. 
The  money  had  always  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Crawford,  who  duly  transmitted  it 
to  Monsieur  Bertin. 

Mademoiselle  Amould  was  standing  by  ono 
of  the  windows  of  the  salon,  looking  out  on  the 
garden  with  an  air  of  reverie,  whilst  the  transac- 
tion was  now  in  hand.  She  was  paying  more 
heed  to  the  pigeons  stratting  in  the  sunshine  on 
the  edge  of  the  fountain  than  to  the  conversation 
going  on  near  her ;  but  some  word  spoken  by 
one  of  them  arrested  her  attention.  It  was 
merely  the  name  of  an  English  banking  firm,  but 
it  stirred  some  recollection  in  Josephine's  mind 
which  she  conld  not  at  the  moment  account 
for.  What  was  it  she  had  lately  heard  or  read 
of  in  connection  with  that  name  ?  She  stood 
pondering  by  the  window,  until  roused  by  her 
grandfather's  voice  as  he  inquired  whether  she 
was  ready  to  retum  home.  She  started  with 
an  air  of  sudden  confusion,  and,  bowing  coldly 
to  Mathew,  withdrew. 

"  Will  you  wait  for  me  an  instant,  grandfa- 
ther ?"  said  she,  in  the  corridor.  "  I  want  to 
speak  to  Madame  Beaumelle." 

But  madame  was  not  in  the  scJU'-O'-metnger 
when  she  opened  the  door.  What  Josephine 
sought  was  there,  however,  namely,  a  pile  of  Eng- 
lish newspapers,  which  had  been  sent  to  Mr, 
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Crawford  at  different  times  by  his  friends  at 
home.  She  glanced  rapidly  throagh  them,  se- 
lected one  or  two  from  the  heap,  placed  the  rest 
back  under  the  buffet,  and,  with  the  same  pre- 
occupied air,  rejoined  her  grandfather,  with  the 
papers  under  her  shawl. 

That  night  the  evening  rhmioH  at  Madame 
Beanmelle's  was  less  cheerful  and  successful 
than  usual.  Mademoiselle  Amould  sent  an  ex- 
cuse :  she  had  a  headache,  and  Monsieur  Au- 
blais  came  alone.  The  pastor's  manner  had  been 
increasingly  kind  and  friendly  to  Mathew  during 
tbe  last  few  weeks.  Their  intercourse  had  re- 
salted  in  an  increase  of  mutual  respect  and  good- 
will. 

Xhere  were  moments  when  the  good  pastor 
felt,  almost  to  regret,  that  the  fidelity  of  which, 
as  a  lover,  Mr^  Crawford  had  given  proof,  was 
never  to  be  rewarded.  He  knew  that  he  had  been 
refused  again,  and  that  probably,  when  next  they 
parted,  he  and  Josephine  would  never  meet- 
again.  The  separation  of  two  natui^s  so  eleva- 
ted, and  so  fitted  for  each  other*8  happiness, 
seemed  to  him  at  times  to  be  a  mistake.  At 
parting  that  evening  the  pastor  let  fall  a  few 
words  which  Mathew  interpreted  in  some  such 
sense.  But  without  this  negative  encourage- 
ment, he  had  already  resolved  to  open  the  ques- 
tion once  more,  and  then  let  it  rest  closed  for- 
ever. 

When  the  next  rooming  came,  and  Mathew 
beheld  Mademoiselle  Amould  approaching 
through  the  garden,  his  heart  beat  with  un- 
wonted rapidity.  Her  grandfather  was  leaning 
on  her  arm ;  they  seemed  talking  together  ear- 
nestly. Through  the  open  window  Mathew 
heard  the  old  man  say  in  a  sad  voice,  as  they 
reached  the  foot  of  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the 
balcony,  "  I  leave  it  tq  thee,  my  child.  There 
is  no  other  course."  They  separated — made- 
moiselle ascending  the  steps,  the  old  man  re- 
maining on  the  bench  below  in  the  sun. 

There  was  a  business  letter  to  be  dictated 
this  morning  —  the  last,  probably,  Josephine 
would  write  for  him.  Mathew  resolved  that, 
when  it  was  ended,  he  would  speak  to  her — 
alone,  if  possible,  if  not,  in  the  presence  of 
^ladame  Beaumelle,  who  generally  sat  in  the 
room  whilst  the  correspondence  was  going  on. 

But  no  sooner  hod  Mademoiselle  Amould 
entered  the  room,  than  Mathew  was  immediate- 
ly sensible  of  some  change  in  her  manner.  He 
could  hardly  have  defined  in  what  it  consisted, 
yet  he  was  conscious  of  it  from  the  first  moment. 
She  sat  down  quietly  to  her  task,  arranged  the 
papers  before  her,  and  then  with  the  usual  *'  I 
am  ready,  monsieur,"  commenced  taking  down 
his  words. 
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As  he  stood  at  a  little  distance  dictating  to 
her,  Mathew  noticed  that  her  hand  trembled. 
"  Did  she  too  feel  regret  that  this  was  the  last 
letter  she  would  write  for  him  ?"  he  wondered. 
Her  manner  might  almost  admit  of  such  inter- 
pretation. For  the  first  time  Josephine  made 
mistakes,  and  the  letter  had  to  bo  written  over 
again. 

Whilst  she  copied  it  out  afresh,  Mathew  stood 
by  the  open  window,  looking  out  on  the  garden. 
The  sun  shone  brilliantly;  the  air  was  clear 
and  crisp ;  here  and  there  the  roses  still  bloom- 
ed along  the  trellised  walk.  It  might  have  been 
June  instead  of  December,  to  judge  from,  the 
bright  sunlight,  and  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky — 
that  sky  which,  as  Reboul,  the  Nimois  poet, 
sings,"  ^^  iLst  presque  monotone  a  force  detre 
pur, 

Mathew  could  not  help  reflecting  what  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  North  Humberton  would  be  wear- 
ing at  that  hour,  enveloped  in  its  winter  fogs 
and  smoke.  To  him  those  dingy,  sunless  streets 
would  have  a  &miliar,  natural  air  enough ;  but 
to  her,  used  to  this  sunshine  and  all  the  pictur- 
esque environments  of  an  antique  southern  city, 
his  own  northern  home  must  seem  a  gloomy  de- 
pressing place  at  best.  Moving  away  from  the 
window  with  some  such  thought  in  his  mind,  he 
found  the  letter  finished,  and  Mademoiselle  Ar- 
nould  no  longer  seated  at  the  table,  but  stand- 
ing before  it,  waiting  until  he  should  turn 
round,  with  a  singular  expression  on  her  face. 

Mathew  had  begun  to  thank  her  for  her  help, 
and  was  making  some  allusion,  half  in  jest,  half 
in  earnest,  to  the  large  knowledge  of  business 
matters  she  was  acquiring,  when  she  stopped  him. 

**A  larger  knowledge  of  business  matters, 
perhaps,  than  you  give  me  credit  for,  Mr. 
Crawford,"  said  she,  in  a  clear,  excited  voice. 
*'  I  think,  at  least,  I  know  enough  of  such  things 
to  understand  the  value  of  this  paragraph." 

She  spoke  with  marked  emphasis,  and  point- 
ed to  a  newspaper  she  held.  She  was  very 
white,  and  her  hands  trembled  almost  convul- 
sively. 

**What  have  you  there?"  he  asked,  "I  do 
not  understand.*' 

*' A  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Hardfield  Mining  Company. 
Without  any  especial  intelligence,  I  think  I  can 
make  out  that  no  dividend  has  been  paid  by  the 
company  for  the  last  twelve  months.  Am  I 
right  or  not,  Mr.  Crawford  ?" 

He  turned  crimson.  It  was  impossible  to 
evade  that  downright  question — to  equivocate 
in  the  presence  of  those  honest  eyes.  He  was 
silent,  and  an  air  of  confusion  stole  over  his  face. 
There  was  a  short  pause. 
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<'  Thank  yon,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
**  Thank  yon  for  carrying  the  deception  no  far- 
ther.** 

<*  Bat  you  do  not  understand — "  he  began. 

<'Ah,  yes,  I  understand  well  enough,"  she 
interrupted,  bitterly ;  "  my  grandfather  was  not 
entitled  to  a  sou  of  what  he  received  yesterday. 
These  pretended  dividends  are  mere  blinds  to 
cover  an  act  of  generosity.  We  are  not  living 
on  his  income,  but  on  your  charity,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford." 

His  eyes  fell  before  hexB,  as  they  flashed  open 
him. 

''You  wonder  how  I  come  to  know  it  all?" 
she  continued,  quickly.  '*  By  merest  chance. 
You  spoke  yesterday  of  an  English  banking- 
house  that  had  lately  stopped  payment.  I  re- 
membered to  have  seen  in  an  English  newspaper 
that  this  bank  had  made  indiscreet  advances  to 
a  mining  company  which  had  made  bad  affairs. 
Bat  I  did  not  know  until  last  night  that  this 
raining  company  was  the  one  in  which  my  grand- 
father's little  fortune  was  invested.  You  see  I 
read  English  with  facility,  and  it  only  required 
a  search  through  your  newspapers,  and  the  put- 
ting together  of  a  few  facts,  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
Ab,  if  I  had  but  known  it  before !"  She  clasp- 
ed her  hands  together ;  a  look  of  almost  anguish 
passed  over  her  face. 

**Thcn  you  find  it  so  intolerable  to  be  my 
debtor  even  to  this  poor  extent?**  said  Math- 
ew,  with  a  manner  scarcely  less  bitter  than  her 
own. 

' '  This  is  not  a  question  of  feeling,  but  of  hon- 
esty, Mr.  Crawford,'*  she  replied,  ''and  it  must 
be  treated  as  such.  You  will  find  here  ** — she 
laid  her  grandfather's  leathern  purse  on  the  table 
— "the  sum  of  money  we  received  from  you 
yesterday.  It  is  Monsieur  Bertin's  desire,  as 
well  as  my  own,  that  it  should  be  returned  to 
roa.  Yon  can,  of  coarse,  see  that — ^that  it  is  a 
quarter  from  which  we  could  never  accept 
alms.*' 

"  Alms !  You  are  cruel.  Have  I  ever  de- 
served— "  He  stopped,  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  looked  at  her  reproachfully.  "  You 
would  have  shown  more  generosity,  I  think,  if 
you  had  accepted  this  in  the  spirit  in  which — " 

"  Generosity  I"  she  interrupted.  "How  far, 
then,  am  I  to  permit  these  things  to  go  on  ? 
Am  I  ignorant,  think  you,  of  what  you  did  the 
other  day  for  one  of  my  family  ?  Do  I  not  re- 
member a  hundred  kindnesses  in  the  past? 
Am  I  always  to  be  insensible  as  a  stone  ?"  She 
stood  trembling  with  excitement ;  her  eyes  glis- 
tened ;  her  bosom  heaved ;  a  hundred  contend- 
ing emotions  were  written  on  her  face.  "  Ah ! " 
she    continued,  with    passionate    vehemence, 


"you  would  overwhelm  me  by  the  weight  of  my 
obligations — take  from  me  my  freedom — buy  me 
by  kindness  and  generosity?  English  money 
can  do  much,  but  not  that.  Such  means  will 
never — "  She  stopped  as  if  overcome  by  a  sod> 
den  reaction,  and  then,  with  a  choking  sob,  sank 
on  a  chair,  crying :  ' '  Oh,  I  am  unjust — unjust : 
I  know  not  what  I  say.  Forgive  me — forgive 
me !"  and  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silencer 

"You  have  been  hasty,  and — I  think,  incon- 
siderate," said  Mathew,  who  was  almost  as  pale 
as  herself.  "  If  I  have  to  justify  what  I  harve 
done,  I  may  remind  you  that  this  investment 
was  in  English  property,  and  was  made  through 
the  advice  of  acquaintances — friends  I  will  not 
say-^-of  mine.  Monsieur  Bertin  would  have 
had  his  property  still,  had  it  remained  in  France, 
or  had  Mr.  Bloxham  been  an  ordinarily  honest 
speculator.  Without  holding  myself  responsi- 
ble for  his  acts,  you  can  understand  that,  mere- 
ly as  an  Englishman,  I  should  keenly  feel  the 
injustice  and  disgrace  of  your  grandfather  being 
victimized  by  the  dishonesty  of  one  of  my  own 
countrymen  and  townsmen." 

Josephine  spoke  not  a  word.  After  a  mo- 
ment*s  silence,  Mathew  resumed : 

"  I  had  hoped,  when  I  transmitted  the  money 
to  Monsieur  Bertin  six  months  ago,  that  ere  it 
was  due  again  I  should  be  in  a  position  to  tell 
him  the  truth.  I  had  hoped  that  you  yourself 
would  have  given  me  by  that  time  a  right  to  re- 
gard our  interests  as  common  interests,  and  that 
he  could  have  accepted  help  from  me  as  he  would 
do  from  a  son.  Nay,  even  up  to  this  very  hour, 
I  have  been  fool  enough  to  indulge  some  such 
hope.  But  when  I  see  how  you  resent  what  I 
have  done,  and  that  you  will  not  allow  me  even 
the  ordinary  privileges  of  a  friend,  I  feel  that 
either  you  do  not  know  me  to  this  hour,  or  that 
your  feelings  towards  me  must  amount  to  actu- 
al aversion.'* 

She  shivered  as  ho  uttered  the  last  word,  but 
the  power  to  speak  seemed  gone.  Again  there 
was  a  pause.  He  walked  to  the  window,  but 
the  tears  that  stood  in  his  eves  veiled  the  sun- 
light,  the  roses,  the  blue  sky,  and  the  moving 
shadow,  too,  that  fell  upon  the  balcony. 

"  What  is  it,  Josephine  ?"  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, turning  round ;  "  what  is  it  that  keeps 
us  apart?  Is  it  my  wealth,  or  your  own  pride, 
or  the  aversion  of  which  I  speak  ?  Or  is  it,  af- 
ter all,  the  difference  of  nationality  that  is  the 
barrier  between  us  ?'* 

He  advanced  towards  her,  and  was  looking 
at  her  as  she  sat  with  downcast  head,  and  hands 
tightly  clasped. 

"If  you  have  not  confidence  in  me  by  this 
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time,*'  he  continued,  "  it  can  never  come  now. 
Yon  know  yoar  own  heart  best.  I  have  used 
no  means  to  gain  yonr  afiection  but  such  as  I 
considered  honorable  and  justifiable.  I  would 
hare  loved  yon  as  my  life,  had  you  given  me 
the  right  to  do  so."  He  ceased,  and  then  add- 
ed, "  JBut  I  will  say  no  more.  Perhaps  the  bar- 
riers that  race  and  education  raise  between  us 
are  as  impassable  as  you  seem  to  think.  But," 
he  added,  almost  fiercely,  "  God  made  iill  hu- 
man hearts  in  one  mould,  and  I  will  never  be- 
lieve that  snch  barriers  are  any  thing  but  arti- 
ficial and  conventional  ones  that  a  breath  of  real 
honest  love  would  always  break  down.  Such 
love,  it  is  too  clear,  yon  will  never  feel  for  me." 

He  turned  away  as  he  spoke,  and  tbe  next 
minute  would  have  been  out  of  the  room,  when  a 
voice  bade  him  stay.  Monsieur  Bertin  stood  on 
the  balcony,  with  a  perplexed  and  agitated  face. 

<'What  is  this?'*  he  exclaimed.     "I  have 

heard  somethiug,  but  not  enough,"  (they  had 

spoken    English    throughout   the    interview). 

*'  ' '  Josephine,  speak  I    Docs  he  force  upon  us  his 

money  ?     What  has  he  said  ?" 

For  some  moments  there  was  no  reply.  Then 
Josephine  rose  from  her  seat,  and  turning  upon 
her  grandfather  a  face  that  shone  with  emotion, 
said, 

''He  has  spoken  harsh  and  yet  generous 
words,  grandfather — cruel,  and  yet  noble  words. 
In  your  presence  I  will  answer  them.  Mr. 
Crawford  loves  me,  grandfather,  loves  me  with 
a  truth  and  constancy  of  which  he  has  given  a 
thousand  proofs.  He  has  befriended  us  in  ev- 
ery way — with  his  money,  with  his  help  and 
sympathy,  with  his  very  life,  at  need.  How 
shall  I  answer  him  ?" 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and  then 
Josephine,  advancing  towards  her  grandfather, 
bnt  looking  at  Mathew,  said, 

"I  have  only  one  answer  to  give.  He  can 
divine  it,  if  he  knows  my  heart  as  I  know  his ;" 
and  she  fell  upon  her  grandfather's  neck  in  a 
flood  of  tears,  cr^'ing,  ''Grandfather,  I  shall  nev- 
er love  you  less,  but  I  must  tell  him  what  I  feel, 
or  I  shall  die!" 

Some  six  months  later,  and  the  first  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  held  in  Paris  had  opened  its 
doors  to  the  world.  One  brilliant  morning  of 
that  same  brilliant  summer,  a  little  group  of  per- 
sons was  gathered  together  in  that  portion  of  the 
Exhibition  termed  the  Annexe,  listening  to  an 
Englishman,  who  was  explaining,  in  very  toler- 
able French,  the  uses  and  structure  of  some  pon- 
derous machine  before  them.  The  machine  in 
question  bore  on  a  brass  plate  the  words  "  Monk- 
field  Iron  Works,  North  Humberton ;"  the  ex- 


plainer was  Mr.  Mathew  Crawford ;  the  listeb* 
ing  group  consisted  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Beaumelle,  tbe  Pastor  Aublais,  and  a  fourth 
person,  who,  from  the  attention  she  paid  to  the 
explainer,  and  the  air  of  pride  with  which  sh^ 
glanced  at  him  from  time  to  time,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  feel  some  special  interest  in  that  gentle- 
man— as  was  the  case,  indeed,  for  this  fourth 
person  was  Mr.  Crawford's  wife. 

"  I  think  I  have  bored  yon  all  sufficiently 
with  my  lesson  on  mechanics,"  said  Mathew,  as, 
other  persons  drawing  near,  he  found  himself  in 
danger  of  gathering  a  larger  audience  than  he 
cared  for.  * '  Shall  we  adjourn  to  the  pictures?'' 
•  The  proposal  was  approved,  and,  wandering 
through  those  memorable  saloons,  the  forenoon 
wore  quickly  away.  It  was  delightful  for  the 
newly-married  couple  to  admire,  to  criticise, 
and  compare  together ;  and  in  this  department 
Josephine  was  the  teacher,  her  hnsband  the 
taught;  for  her  artistic  knowledge  was  far  in 
advance  of 'his.  And  then  so  many  subjects  of 
interest  lay  around  them.  When  tired  of  the 
pictures,  there  were  the  visitors  to  study.  They 
were  resting  on  one  of  the  velvet  couches  in  the 
saloon  devoted  to  the  English  pictures,  when  the 
pastor,  who  for  some  time  had  been  attentively 
watching  a  little  group  before  him,  said, 

"  Who  can  say  what  new  and  wider  views  of 
our  human  relations  may  not  date  from  this 
meeting-place  ?     See  there !" 

Monsieur  Aublais  pointed  to  two  stout  peas- 
ant-women in  high  caps  and  gold  earrings,  who 
were  explaining  to  the  wearer  of  a  blouse  the  in- 
tention of  a  picture  representing  a  little  episode 
of  English  cottage  life,  in  which  they  all  seemed 
vastly  interested.  A  father,  just  returned  from 
market  or  fair,  was  trying  a  pair  of  new  boots 
on  the  chubby  little  feet  of  a  child  who  sa^  upon 
his  knee ;  the  mother  stood  looking  on,  with 
baby  in  her  arms  crowing  over  its  new  rattle ; 
two  sturdy  boys  were  prying  into  their  father's 
big  pockets  for  the  other  forthcoming  gifts, 
while  a  delighted  grandmother  sat  and  watched 
the  young  rogues  from  her  seat  in  the  chimney- 
comer. 

"These  good  dames  are  perhaps  realizing 
for  the  first  time  that  human  nature  is  much 
the  same  on  both  sides  the  Channel,"  said  the 
pastor,  with  an  air  of  tender  gravity.  ''  I  can 
hear  the  gossips  reflecting,  not  without  surprise, 
'  Ah,  it's  curious,  but  one  would  say  that  Eng- 
lish fathers  and  mothers  feel  towards  their 
children  mnch  as  we  do  I  That's  a  brave  man 
with  the  little  one  on  his  knee,  and  the  grand- 
mother, knitting,  is  a  good  old  soul  too,  I'll 
warrant !' " 

"  Ah,  but  we  remember  the  time,**  said  Jose- 
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phine  with  a  smile,  "  when  people  who  ought  to 
have  been  much  wiser  than  these  poor  folks 
held  quite  different  views,  and  thought  an  Eng- 
lishman and  a  Frenchman  could  never  think 
or  feel  the  same  on  any  subject  whatever ;  do 
we  not?"  and  she  looked  slyly  at  her  husband 
as  she  spoke. 

''We  remember  many  things  we  have  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of,*'  said  he,  giving  a  little  press- 
ure to  his  wife's  hand.  ''I  could  preach  a  fine 
^  sermon  on  this  subject,  if  I  had  Monsieur  Au- 
blais*s  eloquence.*' 

*<  You  can  preach  a  better  one,  perhaps,  by 
your  own  lives,  my  children,"  said  the  old  mau 
gravely.  ''Yes,"  he  continued  after  a  little 
pause,  "this  subject  we  touch  on  is  one  about 
which  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  considered  an 
enthusiast.  Far  off  as  wo  may  be  from  any 
reign  of  Universal  Concord,  my  own  country  be- 
gins at  least  to  discern  the  baser  values  of  Peace 
— its  importance  to  commerce,  its  aid  to  wealth 
and  material  progress.  There  are  in  this  coun- 
try, as  in  every  other  countiy  of  Europe  at  this 
hour.  (God  be  thanked !),  men  who  own  a  high- 
er nationality  than  the  accidental  one  of  birth, 
a  closer  consanguinity  than  that  of  race — the 
consanguinity  of  great  generous  ideas — the  na- 


tionality that  comes  from  a  recognition  of  our 
common  brotherhood  as  children  of  the  Supreme 
Father,  who  '  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men.' " 

The  pastor  spoke  with  a  solemnity  that  held 
his  hearers  silent  for  some  moments.  Then 
they  rose,  and  mingling  with  the  crowd,  issued 
out  into  the  busy  streets  of  Paris. 

A  few  days  later  Mrs.  Mathew  Crawford  arrived 
at  her  new  home  in  England,  which  her  bus- 
band  had  been  making  ready  for  her  for  weeks 
past.  The  first  sight  that  met  her  gaze  on  en- 
tering her  own  doors  was  her  grandfather  and 
Madelon  standing  ready  to  welcome  her  with 
open  arms,  while  her  old  friend  Alice  stood  smil- 
ing in  the  background,  ready  to  deliver  up  the 
keys  of  ofBce  to  the  mistress  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

As  the  "  first  families  "  in  North  Humberton 
have  long  since  recognized  the  bride,  and  made 
up  their  minds*  that  she  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  their  society,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Mrs. 
Samuel  Crawford  has  ere  this  extended  her  for- 
giveness  to  her  nephew,  and  carefully  avoids 
all  allusion  to  the  days  when  phe  looked  upon 
the  lady  he  has  chosen  for  his  wife  as  "  A  Dan- 
gerous Guest." 


THE  END. 
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A  FEW  years  ago,  the  Tillage  of 
Orand-Fort-le^aut  was  totally 
unknown  to  the  outside  world.  Lost 
among  the  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
perched  like  a  raren's  nest  amidst  the 
Dranches  of  an  old  walnut  tree,  it  was 
&r  removed  from  all  progress,  a  stran- 

fer  to  political  emotions,  unmoved 
y  social  changes.  The  pretty  road, 
adorned  with  side  walks,  gas-humers 
and  tiny  fountains,  which  now  leads 
to  it,  turning  and  winding  like  a 
braided  ribbon,  did  not  then  exist, 
and  the  only  communication  possible 
between  the  valley  and  the  village 
was  a  rough,  sunken  toad,  encum- 
bered by  stones  which  the  melting 
snows  and  heavy  rains  yearly  depos^ 
ited,  and  so  steep  that  nothing  out 
ox  teams  could  ascend. 

About  half  way  up  this  pictur- 
esque, but  almost  impassable  road, 
may  be  seen  on  the  left,  nearly  con- 
cealed by^  briars,  a  fine  old  bridge, 
which,  spite  of  its  great  aee,  boldly 
arches  the  deep  ravine  and  iu)uts  upon 
a  dark  old  doorway  almost  as  ancient 
as  itself,  filled  with  clefts,  surmount- 
ed by  a  large  escutcheon,  and  stud- 
ded with  enormous  nails.  This  was 
the  entrance  to  the  chateau  of  Man- 
teigney,  whose  slender  towers,'point- 
ed  roofs,  narrow,  stronely-barred 
windows,  and  thick,  redSsh  walls, 
covered  with  moss  and  ivy,  may  be 
indistiDCtly  perceived  through  the 
foliage.  It  had  been  deserted  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  sight 
of  the  old  feudal  manor,  rising  in 
stately  solitude  from  the  ravine,  and 
silent  as  a  tomb,  was  indescribably 
mournful  to  a  Parisian  eye ;  so,  after 
a  hasty  glance,  one  would  continue 
his  way  without  a  second  look,  until 
he  gained  the  first  houses  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  which  soon  ap- 


peared, and  instantly  efi^aced  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  chateau. 

Nothing  can  be  more  bright  and 
cheerful  ^an  these  pine  huts,  with 
their  tall  brick  chimneys  minffling* 
with  the  foliage,  large,  fiat,  reddish 
roofe  overshadowing  cracked,  prop- 
ped, disjointed  balconies,  covered 
with  creepers  and  wild  eglantine,  lit- 
tle low  doors,  and  tottering  staircases 
which  would  creak  under  the  weight 
of  a  bird.  They  stand  steeped  in  the 
sunlight,8cattered  hap-hazard  on  both 
sides  of  the  road,  keeping  their  bal- 
ance tolerably  well  on  the  sharp 
slope,  among  the  gnarled  chestnut 
trees  which  shelter  them  with  their 
hu^e  branches,  uphold  them  with 
their  gigantic  roots,  and  seem  to 
make  a  part  of  their  structure. 

The  first  time  I  entered  the  village, 
I  well  remember  the  flock  of  duck- 
lings which,  startled  at  my  approach, 
fluttered  about  among  a  number  of 
half-naked  babies  lying  on  a  clean 
white  cloth,  like  Homer'e  phoci  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea.  The  picture  is  as 
perfect  as  ever  in  my  mind.  The 
screaming  babies  and  bewildered 
ducklings  tumbling  about  among  the 
fat  legs  and  dimpled  arms,  an  old 

frandmotherwith  outstretched,  wrin- 
Led  neck  surveying  the  scene  through 
her  spectacles,  and  threatening  the 
rebels  with  her  distafl*,  and  a  stout 
man  engaged  in  cutting  poles,  laugh- 
ing till  he  shook  from  head  to  foot. 
It  was  a  pleasant  incident  both  to 
eyes  and  heart ;  one  felt  that  one  was 
in  the  midst  of  worthy  peopla  Even 
the  sun,  which  flickered  through  the 
foliage  as  if  it  were  an  immense  skim- 
mer, nad  a  specially  friendly,  cordial 
aspect,  and  seemed  to  delight  in  send« 
ing  a  thousand  rays  to  play  over  the 
scene ;  here  lost  in  a  mass  of  fair  hair, 
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and  yonder  in  the  folds  of  a  blae 
apron;  now  gliding  over  a  plough- 
snare,  and  ndw  glittering,  not  with- 
out malice,  on  the  scarlet  kerchief  of 
a  young  girl  talking  to  the  shoemaker, 
who  appeared  as  if  framed  in  his  nar- 
row window,  laughing,  jesting,  at- 
tractive, irresistible  —  between  two 
Eots  of  wall-flowers.  One  could  not 
elp  mentioning  the  sun,  for  it  was 
everywhere  flashing  on  the  little 
round  glass  panes  in  their  leaden  cas- 
ing, aaoming  with  brilliant  colors 
the  scraps  hanging  from  the  balconies 
here  and  there,  or  converting  a  long 
bit  of  straw  from  some  roof  into  a 
golden  thread  that  glittered  in  the 
shadow.  What  a  pfetty  collection 
of  brilliant  hues,  and  how  charming 
to  the  eye  was  the  glimpse  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  blacksmith's  shop,  with 
its  warm  rich  tones  which  please  the 
eye  as  much  as  the  fumes  of  a  good 
ragotLt  delight  the  gourmand.  The 
innumerable  spider-webs  looked  like 
a  milk-white  cloud  against  the  smoky 
rafters  of  the  roof,  and  while  the 
brawny  neck  of  the  Cyclops  assumed 
tints  of  gold  and  purple  beneath  the 
caress  of  the  sun^s  rays,  the  fire  in 
the  forge  grew  pale  and  dun. 

Spite  of  the  delay,  I  wish  to  make 
one  remark  here.  Let  those  who  are 
in  a  hurry  glide  over  it  rapidly.  Phoe- 
bus is  not  merely  the  handsome,  pom- 
pous youth,  curled  d  la  Louis  XIV., 
blessing  the  world  from  his  gilded 
chariot,  and  whirling  through  space 
as  fast  as  his  four  coursers  can  carry 
him.  He  likes  to  peep  through  the 
vine  branches  and  pry  into  little  cor- 
ners without  caring  for  decorum,  or 
thinking  of  his  plumes,  visit  poor  peo- 
ple, and  thrust  nis  laughing  face  mto 
attics.  If  a  pldx^e  pleases  him,  he  for- 
ffets  his  astronomy,  and  without  the 
least  ceremony  interests  himself  in 
botany,  and  plays  with  the  children. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  in  dull 
weather,  6rand-Fort-le-Haut  is  som- 
bre, gloomy,  rough,  and  poverty- 
stricken,  but  I  first  saw  it  under  a 
cloudless  sky,  when  all  was  merri- 
ment, all  seemed  rich,  and  songs  ech- 
oed from  every  dwelling;   the  vil- 


lagers were  hammering,  pounding, 
working  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
rough  road  over  which  no  carriage 
ever  passed.  The  carpenter's  axe 
flashed  like  the  sword  of  the  archan- 
gel ;  the  wheelwright  turned  his  hnge 
screw,  pressing  his  stout  form  against 
it  with  many  a  grunt,  and  from  time 
to  time,  farther  on,  merry  rogues  sat 
astride  the  greasy  machme  for  shoe- 
ing oxen,  which  might  have  been  tak- 
en for  some  unknown  tool  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  cracking  their  whips. 
The  recollection  of  the  little  scene  is 
still  firmly  impressed  on  my  memory. 

To  conclude,  Mayor  Baravoux  was 
a  grocer,  and  his  assistant  kept  the 
little  inn,  whose  fir  boughs  might  be 
perceived  in  the  distance.  The  spit 
was  seldom  turned  within  its  wails, 
for  very  few  persons  came  there ;  no 
one,  to  tell  the  truth,  except  the  for- 
est-keepers who  sometimes  stopped 
while  on  th^ir  rounds. 

After  passing  through  the  whole 
village,  a  little,  irregular,  grass-grown 
square  appears,  at  one  end  of  which 
stands  the  humble  church,  worn  by 
time  aiid  the  winter  snows.  Its  moa- 
est  belfry  scarcely  overtops  the  lofty 
chestnut  tree  growing  near  the  porch. 
An  unpretending  belfry  we  might 
well  call  it.  Imagine  a  noisy  child 
striking  a  Dutch  oven  with  a  pot  la- 
dle. The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
it  is,  that  the  quavering  of  its  faint 
voice  has  a  simple,  hearty  sound  by 
no  means  inappropriate  to  the  sur- 
roundings. On  approaching  nearer 
anii  looking  at  the  porch,  whose  tim- 
bers are  worn  by  motion  as  far  as 
the  height  of  a  man,  one  can  see  the 

freat  ladder  and  fire  buckets,  the 
ier  on  which  the  dead  are  borne  to 
the  grave,  and  the  round  shelf  con- 
taining the  consecrated  bread,  stored 
away  m  the  roof.  The  floor  is  flag- 
ged with  tombstones  whose  inscrip- 
tions and  sculptured  ornaments  long 
since  disappeared  under  the  tread  of 
the  congregation.  The  door  is  charm- 
ing witn  its  triple  row  of  crumbling 
columns,  and  smgle  arch  carved  as 
elaborately  as  a  Byzantine  bracelet. 
Spite  of  its  decay,  the  keystone  of 
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the  arch  still  revealed  traces  of  a 
fiend  tempting  and  Christ  in  the  act 
of  benediction.  God  had  wholly  dis- 
appeared, and  nothing  was  left  of  the 
devil  but  an  enormons  tail,  twisting 
about  between  the  alternately  raised 
and  hollowed  squares  which  sur- 
rounded the  whole  arch«  Who  could 
the  skilfiil  artist,  angel,  or  fiend  have 
been,  who  carved  so  exquisitely  in 
this  wild  place  ?  These  surprises  are 
by  no  means  rare  in^France.  In  the 
most  out  of  the  way,  wretched  cor- 
ners, may  sometimes  be  found  some 
delicate  fragment  of  art,  the  forgot- 
ten relict  of  a  lost  civilization,  a  mute 
witness  of  a  feeling  which  must  have 
sprang  up  and  died  in  this  solitary 
place :  but  to  continue. 

On  the  left  of  the  ancient  church, 
and*  resting  against  it,  was  a  little 
house  built  of  round  stones,  cement- 
ed by  a  grayish  mortar,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  red  roof.  It  was  an 
humble  dwelling,  only  one  story  in 
height,  with  a  little  blooming  garden 
about  ten  yards  scjuare  at  most,  in 
front,  and  overlookmg  the  ravine  in 
the  rear.  If  you  passed  it  early  in 
the  morning,  you  would  probably  see 
a  tall  man,  clothed  in  a  black  robe, 
perched  on  a  ladder,  pruning-knife  in 
nand,  training  his  grape-vine.  The 
little  house  was  the  priest's  dwelling, 
and  the  man  in  black  no  other  than 
Abb6  Roche,  cur6  of  Grand-Fort-le- 
Haut. 

He  was  about  thirty-eight  or  nine 
years  old,  tall,  stout,  firmly  built, 
Droad  shouldered,  and  possessing  the 
easy  carriage  and  bold,  free  step, 
which  in  society  is  most  frequently 
only  an  acquirement  obtained  by  cer- 
tain modes  of  life,  but  with  him,  was 
the  natural  result  of  an  upright  mind 
and  vigorous  health  lodged  in  a  ro- 
bust well  balanced  frame.  His  clear, 
searching  glance, was  that  of  a  man 
who,  having  nothing  to  conceal,  looks 
people  in  the  face  wishing  to  under- 
stand them,  and  only  asking  to  be 
understood  in  return.  The  promi- 
nent muscles  of  his  jaw,  contracting 
at  the  slightest  emotion,  indicated 
rare  energy  which  was  confirmed  by 


the  strong  white  teeth  slightly  curv- 
ing inwards.  His  hair  was  thick, 
somewhat  rough,  and  cut  very  short. 

In  character  he  was  benevolent,  gen- 
erous, and  good,  but  his  smile,  how- 
ever frank,  always  had  a  somewhat 
sad  expression,  and  even  in  his  acts 
of  kindness,  he  was  grave,  and  might 
easily  have  been  considered  proud 
and  haughty.  The  true  reason  was 
that  Abb6  Koche  had  never  known 
either  father  or  mother,  and  submit- 
ed  to  the  common  law  imposed  upon 
thoiifc  poor  children,  who  having  al- 
wa3rB  Deen  ignorant  of  familiar  car 
resses  and  the  frank  affection  of  home^ 
feel  themselves  strangers  at  every 
board,  and  maintain  a  constant  re- 
serve. Such  children  are  long  in  un- 
folding their  characters ;  it  seems  as  if 
an  enmess  regret  was  weighing  upon 
them.  Kisses  are  to  chil&ood  what 
the  warm  sun  is  to  the  young  buds 
of  spring.  Plants  and  men  droop 
sadly  in  the  shade. 

Although  he  cultivated  his  garden 
himself,  was  a  great  player  at  bowls, 
and  had  a  decided  likmg  for  physical 
exertion,  his  sun  burnt  hands  were 
delicate  if  not  white,  his  fingers  beau- 
tifully formed,  straight,  supple  and 
strong,  and  his  nails  well  shaped.  He 
did  not  have  the  wan,  soft  hand  that 
is  ff^quently,  and  often  inconectly  as- 
sociated with  church  men,  but  rather 
that  of  a  gentleman  who  has  handled  a 
sword  in  a  leathern  glove.  He  should 
have  been  seen  facing  the  wolves  that 
were  driven  into  the  village  by  the 
snow,  or  at  the  fire  in  1859,  when  three 
bams  were  in  a  blaze  almost  at  the 
same  time;  the  whole  man  seemed 
completely  transformed.  His  face  as- 
sumed a  strange  expression  of  deter- 
mination and  courage  when  confront- 
ing danger ;  he  threw  ofi*  his  robe,  his 
eye  kindled,  his  voice  became  so  loud 
and  sonorous  that  he  might  have  been 
taken  for  some  adventurous  leader 
charging  into  the  midst  of  the  m^l6e, 
and  his  orders  were  obeyed  without 
comment  or  hesitation.  He  himself 
was  the  first  to  rush  forward,  raising 
enormous  beams,  and  using  his  axe 
like  the  infuriated  wood-cutter  in  the 
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ballad.    One  would  have  said  that 
danger  attracted  him,  and  he  took  de- 
light in  wrestling  with  it.     Was  it  a 
thirst  for  self-sacrifice,  or  an  effort  to 
pour  forth  on  a  single  occasion  all 
the  pent  up  ardor  of  his  temperament  ? 
It  was  impossible  to   say;  for  the 
danger  pasecd,  he  regained  his  cus- 
tomary calmness  and  re-assumed  his 
everyday  manner,  accepting  thanks 
reluctantly,    repelling    praise,    and 
ashamed  of  havinff  been  caught  in 
^grante  ddictu  of  heroism.    He  was 
indeed  very  difficult  to  understand, 
and  one  might  almost  believe  there 
were  two  natures  within  him.  He  lived 
simply  and  humbly,  but  with  a  stead- 
fast unvarying  purpose  and  would 
boldly  give  his  last  sou  to  help  some 
one  poorer  than  himself,  or  throw  his 
cloak  in  a  wmter  night  over  some 
beggar's  shivering  shoulders  with  the 
greatest  jov  that  he  coidd  render  the 
poor  wretch  some  service,  but  his  plear 
sure  was  equalled  by  pride  in  the  tho't 
that  he  was  conquenng  himself  and 
disdainins:  the  cold  feared  by  so  many 
others,    fn  mid-winter  he  yentur^i 
out  into  the  deep  snows  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  he  nad  shown  in  battling 
with  tlie  conflagration,  and  when  one 
saw  him  returning,  holding  in  his  hand 
an  immense  staff  cut  in  the  forest,with 
his  robe  raised  to  his  waist,  his  limbs 
protected  by  huge  woolen  stockings, 
nis  nostrils  reddened  by  the  cold,  di- 
lated, and  quivering  as  he  inhaled  the 
frozen  air,  his  game-bag  on  his  back, 
and  his  jaws  set,  he  had  a  noble  in- 
trepidity of   expression,  that  com- 
manded respect     He  was  held  in 
high  esteem  for  his  strength,  skill, 
and  charity,  and  if  by  chance  any 
difficulty  arose,  was  instantly  sought 
for  since,  in  all  circumstances,  he  was 
known  to  be  morally  and  physically 
a  solid  man  on  whom  one  could  rely, 
but  at  the  same  time,  his  parishioners 
felt  that  he  had  a  nature  which  was 
not  akin  to  theirs,  and  loved  him' 
with  reserve,  and  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. 

Abb^  Roche  was  bom  among  the 
mountains,  but  the  exact  place  from 
whence  he  came  no  one  knew.   Nurs- 


ed by  a  peasant  woman,  and  received 
and  educated  among  the  nuns,  he  had 
naturally  passed  from  their  hands  into 
those  of  the  priests,  who  had  soon  no- 
ticed his  keen  intellect  and  good  con- 
duct. He  had  grown  up  among  these 
surroundings,  Uie  authority  rendered 
necessary  by  his  birth  was  obtained, 
not  without  difficulty,  and  one  day  he 
entered  the  seminary  without  either 
distaste  or  enthusiasm,  as  a  child 
born  in  a  regiment  enlists  under  the 
flag  that  has  served  him  for  swad- 
dling clothes.  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  life  outside  the  vessel  that  had 
received  him ;  supposed  it  to  be  full 
of  pitfalls  and  storms,  and  was  glad 
to  be  in  a  place  of  safety. 

The  years  spent  in  the  seminary 
were  tne  only  ones  in  which  he 
breathed  the  air  of  a  great  city,  but 
he  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  world 
by  stealth  and  with  a  thousand  scru- 
ples, and  on  leaving  his  adopted  fam- 
ily, became  a  curate  in  a  poor  parish 
in  the  Landes,  where  he  remained 
only  a  short  time.  His  ecclesiastical 
superiors  esteemed  him  highly;  his 
position  as  an  illegitimate  child, 
which  had  been  a  serious  obstacle 
to  his  taking  orders,  was  now  a  claim 
to  the  especial  consideration  of  his 
chiefs.  When  still  very  younff  they 
appointed  him  cure  of  Grand-Fort-le- 
Haut,  where  we  And  him,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  fifteen  years,  forgotten,  but 
perfectly  contented.  What  had  taken 
place  in  his  heart  during  this  long  pe- 
riod ?  A  few  of  his  locks  had  grown 
gray,  his  eyes  were  sunken,  and  his 
face  perhaps  retained  some  trace  of 
mental  struggle,  but  all  storms  seem- 
ed to  be  for  ever  lulled  to  rest  in  the 
calmness  of  a  regular,  simple,  and 
busy  life. 


II. 

The  manor  of  the  counts  of  Man- 
teigney,  of  which  we  caught  a  glimpse 
just  now  among  the  trees,  dates  back 
for  several  centuries.  Each  genera- 
tion had  added  something,  left  some 
trace  of  its  presence,  and  as  the  site 
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was  rather  restricted  in  its  limits,  the 
result  was  a  confused  pile  of  incon- 
graoas  boildings.  It  was  here  that  for 
centuries  the  lords  of  the  country  had 
held  their  powerful  sway.  Possessing 
the  whole  valley  as  far  as  the  market 
town  of  Virez,  which  conomanded  its 
entrance,  masters  of  immense  forests, 
pasture  grounds,  and  estates  which 
covered  the  side  of  the  mountain,  they 
had  always  considered  the  village  of 
Grand-Fort-le-Haut,  which  lay  at  the 
door  of  their  dwelling,  as  a  depend- 
ance  of  the  chAteau.  It  was  then  a 
mere  collection  of  huts  in  which  the 
count's  shepherds  and  woodcutters 
were  tolerably  well  lodged  under  the 
protecting  care  of  their  master.  By 
degrees  these  few  huts  had  increased 
in  unportance,  while  the  ch^tpau  lost 
its  authority,  until,  aided  by  the  great 
revolution,  all  active  life  concentrated 
in  the  village ;  and  the  manor,  sombre, 
mined,  inert,  appeared  to  be  utterly 
defunct,  leaving  in  the  country  only 
the  memory  of  the  legends  connected 
with  its  ancient  stones,  and  a  sort  of 
mysterious  reverence. 

Among  mountains,  memories  and 
impressions  are  most  tenacious.  Ideas 
are  like  clouds ;  they  settle  and  lodge 
in  crevices,  and  the  tenipests  which 
pass  overhead  must  blow  a  long  time 
ere  they  succeed  in  uprooting  the  old 
beliefs  which  rest  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rock.  Just  as  the  impulses  of  thought 
give  a  man  a  quicker  gait,  so  slowness 
of  motion  entails  dullness  of  mind. 
There  is  a  remarkable  connection  be- 
tween physical  and  mental  activity, 
between  the  manners  of  a  country 
and  the  condition  of  its  roads.  Birds, 
which  move  so  swiftly,  ought  to  think 
quickly  also;  the  circulation  must  be 
equally  rapid  in  all  parts  of  their  or- 
ganization. They  say  that  imagina- 
tion has  wings.  1  like  to  fancy  that 
everything  winged  possesses  imagin- 
atioa  For  instance,  look  at  an  ox 
moving  along  ;  must  not  ideas  be 
tardy  in  forming  within  him,  and 
sensations  slowly  digested  in  the 
brain  of  the  worthy  beast,  wliich  is 
Bup^lied  with  four  stomachs?  The 
ox  is  conservative,  and   so  is  the 


mountaineer.  It  is  enough  to  see 
the  latter  ascending  a  path  among 
the  slippery  stones,  with  measured, 
regular  tread,  economical  of  strength, 
and  lavish  of  time,  to  understand  that 
that  man  has  no  feverish  brain.  The 
snow  that  shrouds  the  country  for 
five  or  six  months  does  not  merely 
imprison  plants  and  rocks  in  its 
hoary  mantle,  but  huts,  men's  ideas, 
and  traditions  which  put  forth  the 
strongest,  most  gnarled  roots  in  this 
interval  of  silence  and  concentration. 
Thus  in  these  regions,  the  ideas  of 
the  past  cling  to  man,  as  man  clings 
to  the  earth,  and  the  old  moss-cover- 
ed pines  cleave  to  the  rocks. 

Hence  it  was  not  very  extraordin- 
ary that  the  chateau  of  Manteigney 
should  have  retained  the  prestige  of 
former  days.  It  presented  an  im- 
posing aspect,  spite  of  having  been 
abandonea  for  twenty  years.  True, 
its  weather-cocks  were  on  the  point 
of  falling,  and  its  pointed  roofs  in  a 
most  pitiable  condition  under  their 
veil  of  moss,  but  the  old  walls  were 
still  strong  enough  to  withstand  a 
siege.  The  most  ancient  portion  of 
the  chateau  was  the  left  hand  tower, 
which  flanked  the  principal  entrance. 
It  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  and  although  at  a 
much  later  period  narrow  windows 
with  Intone  mullions  had  been  insert- 
ed, the  ground  floor,  a  low  hall  which 
was  reached  by  two  well-worn  steps, 
proved,  by  the  ogive  moulding  of  its 
ceiling,  and  the  shape  of  its  huge 
chimney  piece,  the  correctness  of 
the  date  just  mentioned. 

This  ground  floor  had  been  occu- 
pied for  more  than  twenty  years  by 
pdre  and  m^re  Sappey,  to  whom  the 
care  of  the  chdteau  had  been  entrust- 
ed. They  lived  there  like  moun- 
taineers ;  had  as  much  wood  as  they 
wanted,  the  whole  chestnut  harvest, 
a  cow  and  goat ;  what  more  could  be 
desired.  During  the  first  few  years 
after  they  were  installed,  they  occa- 
sionally aired  the  rooms,  swept  them 
at  rare  intervals,  and  dusted  a  few 
articles  of  furniture ;  then,  finding 
that  it  became  very  difficult  to  open 
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the  windows,  their  consciences  readi- 
ly absolved  them  from  the  duty,  and 
tne  spiders  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
lofty  rooms  which  no  one  ever  entered. 

Ihere  was,  however,  one  very  curi- 
ous portion  that  was  occasionally  vis- 
ited when  some  tourist  or  travelling 
agent  wandered  to  Grand  Fort.  This 
interesting,  out-of-the  way  comer,  was 
the  upper  portion  of  a  tower,  to  which 
the  old  relics  from  the  arsenal  had 
been  banished,  It  was  reached  by  a 
little  winding  staircase,  lighted  by 
large  loop  holes,  through  which  the 
wind  whistled  with- a  doleful  sound. 
The  owls  and  screech  owls  fluttered 
away  at  your  approach,  and  one  re- 
ally felt  relieved  of  a  great  weight 
when  once  fairly  out  of  the  narrow 
space.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  a  chaos 
ofscatterediragments,  might  be  seen 
two  culverins  belonging  to  the  form- 
er counts,  three  or  four  guns  which 
had  been  mounted  on  the  ramparts, 
notched  sabres,  a  cresset  with  two 
burners,  postillion's  boots,  a  spear, 
half  of  a  cuirass,  a  fragment  of  a  hel- 
met, a  goodly  number  of  empty  bot- 
tles, and  one  of  those  huge,  broad- 
backed,  old-fashioned  arm-chairs  for- 
merly universally  seen  in  our  ances- 
tors' bedrooms,  but  now  discarded 
by  modem  luxury. 

On  leaving  the  tower,  a  broad  ter- 
race extends  to  the  left,  fro!m  which 
the  whole  valley  can  be  seen,  and  upon 
which  opened  in  former  days  the  wide 
folding  doors  of  the  state  drawing- 
rooms,  and  the  picture-gallery  with 
its  long  lines  oi  plumed,  cuirassed, 
and  curled  chevaliers,  majestic  and 
terrible  in  their  worm-eaten  frames. 
In  confronting  these  imposing,  high- 
ly-colored, haughty,  and  determined 
lords,  one  would  need  to  have  a 
very  firm  will  not  to  be  sufficiently 
awed  to  remove  one's  cap.  The  sight 
of  such  a  past,  still  triumphant  even 
beneath  its  veil  of  dust,  leads  one  to 
think  of  the  present  and  the  future, 
and  one  would  ask  involuntary  what 
had  bcome  of  the  heir,  the  young 
Count,  Robert  Pierre  Jean  de  Man- 
teigney,  the  direct  descendant  of  these 
haughty  lords,  and  the  sole  hope  of 


his  race  ?  It  was  known  that  he  was 
not  dead ;  and  the  imagination  pict- 
ured him  as  strong  and  vigorous  like 
his  ancestors,  a  great  hunter,  a  hard 
drinker,  also,  gay  and  careless  in  his 
bearing,  bold,  intrepid,  and  perhaps 
very  gallant  to  the  fair  sex.  The  lat- 
ter was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
his  family,  at  least  so  several  old  wom- 
en with  hooked  noses  coquettishly 
pretended  to  remember.  Numerous 
conjectures  had  been  made,  and  were 
still  foniied,  concerning  the  young 
count,  who  was  as  interesting  ^  &n 
enigma,  mysterious  as  a  legend. 
Where  did  he  live,  what  was  he  do- 
in^  !  He  had  left  the  castle,  with  tear- 
ful eyes,  just  after  his  mother's  death, 
when  a  lad  about  ten  years  old,  and 
had  never  returned. 

The  truth  was  that  the  orphan  waa 
found  to  be  too  poor  to  make  a  good 
figure  in  his  ancestral  home,  and  also 
receive  an  education  in  ^accordance 
with  his  rank ;  therefore  a  portion  of 
the  domain,  long  since  shrunk  to  very 
meagre  proportions,  was  sold,  thus 
obtaming  some  little  capital  with 
which  he  might  seek  his  fortune  else* 
where,  and  the  poor  child  went  to  his 
maternal  uncle^s,  the  Marquis  de 
Vemac,  who  was  henceforth  to  supply 
a  father's  place. 

This  marquis,  who  lived  with  the 
utmost  economy  on  the  reinnants  of 
his  fortune,  was  a  very  peculiar  per- 
son. He  resided  in  Paris,Rue  des  Li- 
ons-Saint-Paul, on  the  second  floor, 
looking  out  upon  the  court  jrard.  This 
was  not  all ;  he  was  excessively  thin, 
pale,  and  as  closely  shaven  as  a  Car* 
thusian  friar.  There  was  something  in 
his  personal  appearance  suggestive  of 
the  sacred  Ibis  of  the  iLgyptians. 
Why,  how !  I  should  not  know  how 
to  describe  it,  but  there  wds  a  resem- 
blance. A  perfect  gentleman  in  every 
respect,  one  felt  at  first  attracted  to- 
wards him ;  but  on  perceiving  at  the 
top  of  the  tall  figure,  a  microscopical 
little  skull,  shining  and  polished  as  a 
billiard,  ball,  one  wondered  where  the 
poor  marquis  kept  his  thoughts.  The 
truth  is  that  the  want  of  room  had 
always  prevented  his  obtaining  any 
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yery  large  store  of  them.  He  had 
few  ideas,  for  he  always  used  the 
same,  methodically  classed,  carefully 
arranged,  and  strung  one  after  an- 
other like  the  beads  in  a  chaplet,  so 
that  when  he  threw  off  his  n\ght-cap 
in  the  morning,  he  began  his  first 
pater  and  went  on  from  ave  to  ave 
until  evening  without  the  least  emo- 
tion or  fatigue  but  a  calm  conscience, 
and  the  feeling  ^at  he  had  done  his 
duty  under  the  protection  of  the 
hwa  and  the  eye  of  God. 

He  was,  in  truth,  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  need  a  description, 
had  it  not  been^  for  his  resemblance 
to  the  sacred  bird,  and  an  unfortunate 
mania  for  rearing  pheasants  in  his 
dressing-room,  which  gave  him  some 
little  individuality.  When  Count 
Jean  reached  Paris,  the  marquis  was 
electrified  by  the  thought  that  he  was 
to  occupy  a  father's  place  to  the  last 
of  the  Manteigneys.  The  old  gentle- 
man, clad  in  his  sky-blue  coat  and 
nankeen  pantaloons,  visited  every  col- 
lege in  Paris,  and  at  last,  worn  out 
by  these  expeditions  and  anxieties, 
which  distm-bed  his  usual  mode  of 
life,  placed  his  nephew  at  the  college 
Saint  Louis,  in  memory  of  the  cru- 
sades. It  was  quite  tune,  his  head 
was  bursting!  Thenceforward,  his 
task  completed,  the  thought  of  the 
lad's  education  was  like  another  bead 
added  to  the  chaplet  in  the  marquis's 
cranium,  and  every  day,  at  a  certain 
hour,  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  saying : 
"^  Thanks  to  my  truly  paternal  solici- 
tnde,  my  nephew,  Robert  Pierre  Jean, 
is  receiving  an  excellent  education 
under  the  patronage  of  the  best  of 
kings,  Louis  IX.,  sumamed  Saint  Lou- 
is.   1215.'*  • 

The  marquis's  surroundings  were 

not  such  as  to  excite  the  imagination 

of  young  de  Manteigney,  or  make 

him  dream  of  any  thing  beyond  his 

quiet  life ;  on  the  contrary,  a  Sunday 

spent  in  the  Rue  des  Lions-Saint-Paul 

was  sufficient  to  make  the  collegian 

joyous  for  a  week.    The  class-rooms 

appeared  to  him  to  be  comfortable, 

sweet,  and  clean;    the  court-yards, 

where  their  leisure  hours  were  spent, 


^reen  and  airy,  in  short,  he  thought 
It  a  model  school ;  but  when  the  first 
down  of  his  mustaches  began  to  dark- 
en his  lip,  his  mind  became  burdened 
with  a  heavy  sorrow.  The  change 
was  a  rapid  one.  He  had  suddenly 
remembered  that  he  was  a  count ;  he 
saw  again,  as  if  /in  a  dream,  the  pict- 
ure gdlery  at  Manteigney,  hung  with 
the  portraits  of  his  ancestors;  the 
plumes,  the  glittering  breast-plates, 
and  magnificent  wigs,  began  to  whirl 
through  his  brain,  and  as  he  thought 
of  his  schoolmates,  principally  the 
sons  of  merchants  and  petty  shop- 
keepers, he  felt  heart-broken.  The 
idea  that  he  was  to  take  his  bachelor's 
degree  on  equal  terms  with  this  herd, 
made  the  blood  mount  to  his  brow ; 
the  uniform,  a  livery  he  had  worn  for 
seven  or  eight  years  without  thinking 
of  complamt,  now  seemed  unendur- 
able, and  he  felt  an  intense  desire  to 
shake  off  these  surroundings,  and  at- 
test his  noble  birth  by  outward  signs ; 
which  was,  in  truth,  a  most  natural 
feeling. 

Doubtless  he  succeeded  in  borrow- 
ing money  on  the  fortune  which  was 
soon  to  come  into  his  possession ;  for 
one  fine  morning  he  appeared  before 
his  uncle  in  a  white  vest  and  brown 
pantaloons,  armed  with  a  gold-bead- 
ed switch,  curled,  perfumed,  and  most 
elegantly  attired,  upon  this  the  mar- 
quis, taking  it  for  granted  that  his 
nephew's  education  was  fully  com- 
pleted, thanked  Heaven,  embraced 
the  young  man,  slipped  a  note  for 
fiye  hundred  francs  into  his  vest- 
pocket  to  assist  him  on  his  entrance 
into  society,  and  gave  him  his  bless- 

During  the  following  year  the  last 
of  the  de  Manteigneys  became  total- 
ly transformed  ;  he  was  seen  at  the 
races  and  theatre,  entered  the  ranks 
of  those  amiable  youths  who  are  met 
with  everywhere,  frequented  riding 
and  fencing  schools,  became  an  halh 
itui  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  gave 
rise  to  various  gossipping  tales,  and 
to  complete  his  reputation  as  a  man 
of  fashion,  began  to  seek  for  a  mis- 
tress. Once  embarked  on  this  course, 
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Le  commenced  to  drain  heayily  upon 
his  property,  and  opened  tlie  cam- 
paign with  the  little  fortune  of 
which  he  became  absolute  nuister 
on  attaining  his  twenty-first  year. 
Thus  the  last  fragment  of  the  old 
domain  was  squandered,  and  if  to 
this  be  added  the  modest  estate  of 
the  Marquis  de  Vemao,  who  died  one 
morning  as  he  was  giving  his  pheas- 
ants their  breakfast,  the  extreme 
skill  with  which  the  youth  manoeu- 
vered,  and  the  tact  and  prudence  he 
displayed  in  the  difficult  art  of  aris- 
tocratic living,  his  mode  of  life  will 
be  understood,  as  well  as  the  reputar 
tion  of  bein^  a  thorough  leader  of 
fashion  which  he  so  long  enjojred 
among  the  brilliant  circle  in  which 
he  moved. 


III. 


But  none  of  Count  Jean's  exploits 
had  ever  reached  Grand  Fort,  and  the 
mountaineers,  although  deprived  of 
the  presence  of  their  lord,  had  lived 
in  peace  for  twenty  years  under  the 
shadow  of  the  old  chateau,  when  sud- 
denly a  report  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite general  curiosity,  spread  through 
the  valley.  If  public  rumor  was  to 
be  believed,  the  last  of  the  de  Man- 
teiffneys,  whom  all  the  men  of  fifty 
rememWd  havine  seen  when  i 
child,  had  just  made  an  extremely 
wealthy  marriage  in  Paria,  and  was 

Ereparmg  to  return  to  his  ancestral 
ome  in  triumph.  Already  strang- 
ers had  been  seen  wandering  througn 
the  valley  and  visiting  the  village.  A 
benediction,  a  heavenly  dew,  a  golden 
rain  was  about  to  fall.  The  cMteau 
was  to  be  repaired  and  splendidly  fur- 
nished ;  all  the  estates  belonging  to 
the  domain  were  to  be  purchased, 
and  it  would  soon  be  restored  to  its 
original  dimensions.  All  this  must 
be  true ;  for  the  notary  from  Virez, 
dressed  in  a  white  cravat  and  red  as 
a  turkey  cock,  had  been  seen  in  twen- 
ty places  at  once,  and  had  even  been 
galloping  through  the  fields,  an  event 
hitherto  unprecedented. 


While  these  interesting  pieces  of 
news  were  in  circulation,  commented 
and  enlarged  upon  by  every  one,  an 
architect  arrived ;  the  doors  and  win- 
dows were  thrown  open,  and  the 
workmen  began  their  task.  Soon 
nothing  was  spoken  of  in  the  moun- 
tains but  the  count  and  countess,  the 
splendor  of  their  surroundings,  and 
the  wonderful  improvements  of  which 
the  chdteau  was  to  be  the  object.  The 
noble  couple  must  have  been  in  haste, 
for  the  work  was  pushed  on  with  the 

freatest  eagerness.  An  army  of  la- 
orers,  hired  in  the  neighborhood, 
plied  pickaxe  and  shovel  day  and 
night  to  make  the  horrible  road  that 
has  been  mentioned,  passable.  No- 
thing was  to  be  seen  but  slaters,  sus- 
pended by  ropes  from  the  roof,  paint- 
ers busily  occupied  with  the  window- 
sashes  and  railings,  gardeners  arrang- 
ing the  flower-beds  on  the  lawn,  car- 
penters and  joiners  repairing  the  sta- 
oles.  Every  day  huge  carts  drawn 
by  four  oxen  came  into  the  court- 
yard, and  large  crimson  arm-chairs, 
with  gilt  feet,  upholstery  hangings, 
and  hosts  of  beautiful  things  were 
unpacked.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
months  the  chateau  was  placed  in  a 
suitable  condition  to  receive  its  mas- 
ter, and  the  people  of  Grand  Fort 
were  thinking  of  preparing  a  recep- 
tion for  the  count  and  countess  equal 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion.  Al- 
ready a  triumphal  arch,  fire-works, 
speeches,  and  baskets  of  flowers  were 
discussed,  but  the  arrival  of*  a  letter 
destroyed  all  their  magnificent  plans. 
M.  de  Manteigney  expressed,  in  a 
few  words,  a  very  decided  preference 
for  entering  his  chateau  without  any 
flourish  of  trumpets,  as  if  he  had  left 
it  only  the  day  before.  To  be  doubly 
certain,  he  refused  to  mention  the  time 
of  his  intended  arrivaL  Whenever 
that  was  to  be,  a  vanguard  of  ser- 
vants in  red  small-clothes  and  gold 
laced  caps,  now  took  possession  of 
their  own  quarters,  the  stables  were 
filled,  and  the  old  kitchen  chimney 
sent  forth  a  noble  volume  of  smoke. 
The  excited  villagers  and  their  agi- 
tated mayor  waited  all  one  wedc^ 
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then  a  second  passed  away,  and  wea- 
ried by  the  delay,  each  resumed  his 
usual  occupations.  On  Sunday  eve- 
ning after  vespers,  the  lovers  of  bowl- 
playing — ^and  they  are  passionately 
fond  of  it  in  those  regions — ^who  usu- 
ally joined  the  cur6,  having  assem- 
bled under  the  great  trees  in  the  en- 
closure, Abb4  Roche  unbuttoned  the 
lower  part  of  his  cassock,  seized  his 
two  balls,  and  the  game  began.  It 
had  continued  about  half  an  hour 
when  the  cur6,  returning  after  a 
splendid  hit,  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  a  singular  little  personage, 
who  had  just  entered  the  enclosure, 
unseen  by  the  players. 

This  puny  little  man,  with  narrow, 
sloping  shoidders,  was  dressed  from 
head  to  foot  in  white  flannel  trimmed 
with  blue  braid.  His  long,  thin  neck, 
rose  from  a  turned  down,  yellowish 
Bhirt-collar,  whose  points  were  adorn- 
ed with  dog^s  heads.  A  pink  and  blue 
cravat  was  knotted  under  it,  and 
among  its  folds  glittered  a  gold  scarf 
pin,  the  design  of  which  represented 
a  horse's  saddle  and  two  dangling 
stirrups.  His  pants  were  extremely 
tight,  and  fittea  closely  -  over  his  mi- 
croscopical boots  with  their  very  high 
heels,  covered  with  sky  blue  cloth,  or- 
namented with  large  pearl-buttons, 
and  embroidered  with  wonderfiil 
skill,  stitched,  embossed — ^they  were 
certainly  jewels  of  boots.  Two  locks 
of  curled  red  hair  fell  below  the  hat, 
which  shaded  a  weary,  worn,  sallow 
face,  fiirrowed  by  the  sickly  wrin- 
kles which  are  not  caused  by  old  age. 
Add  to  the  picture  a  pair  of  red  mus- 
taches coquettishly  twisted  at  the 
ends,  and  gloves  the  color  of  blood 
thrust  half  way  into  one  of  his  pock- 
ets. 

Standing  proudly  with  his  legs 
stretched  very  far  apart,  the  little 
man  held  a  wonderfully  tiny  cigar- 
case  of  Java  straw  in  his  white, 
well  kept  hands,  and  by  dint  of 
making  a  most  hideous  face,  kept  a 
square  eye-glass  without  setting  or 
cord  in  one  eye,  and  looking  smiling- 
ly at  the  good  cur6,  who  was  gazing 
at  him  in  astonishment,  said :  ^'  The 


deuce  take  it,  but  you  have  a  strong 
wrist  Monsieur  le  cur6.  You  certainly 
hurled  that  well  I'* 

Abb6  Roche  felt  the  flush  that 
mounted  to  his  very  temples,  and 
finding  no  answer  for  the  moment, 
allowed  his  grave,  searching  glance 
to  Wander  over  this  singular  person, 
who  still  smiled  with  £e  most  per- 
fect indifference.  The  other  players 
had  stopped  in  amazement 

"Go  on  with  your  game,  this  is 
Sunday,  I  believe  I  Your  roads  are 
in  a  pitiful  condition,"  continued  the 
person  in  white  flannel,  looking  at  his 
precious  boots,  which  were  slightly 
soiled,  after  which  he  placed  a  ciga- 
rette between  his  lips,  took  a  little 
silver;  gilt  tinder  box  from  his  pock- 
et, and  carefully  arranged  the  red 
wick  with  as  little  embarrassment  as 
if  he  had  been  alone  in  his  sleeping- 
room. 

"Do  you  belong  to  this  part  of 
the  country,  sir?"  asked  the  cur6, 
who  began  to  be  somewhat  irritated 
by  this  excessive  self-possession. 

The  smoker  slowly  lighted  his  cigar, 
turning  it  between  his  thumb  and  fin- 
ger, then  having  poured  forth  a  huge 
cloud  of  smoke  through  his  nostrils, 
replied,  with  the  most  perfect  sang- 
froid: "Yes,  I  live  in  the  chateau 
yon^jCr  on  the  right,  about  ten  min- 
utes walk  from  here." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  Count 
Jean  de  Manteigney?" 

"  Jean  de  Manteigney,  as  you  say. 
Then  you  know  me  ?" 

"Excuse  me,  M.  le  comte,  I — ^" 

And  so  saying,  the  cur6  dropped 
the  ball  he  was  holding,  while  all  the 
mountaineers  bared  their  heads  as  if 
at  church.  "Excuse  you  for  what?" 
rejoined  the  count,  "pray  continue 
your  game,  my  dear  cure,  I  am  no 
spoil-sport!"  And  he  pushed  back 
his  little  hat  with  a  gesture  both  pat- 
ronizing and  fami]^r,carelessly  thrust 
his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  began 
to  hum,  still  smoking  and*  balancing 
himself  on  his  heels.  "  Tell  them  to 
go  on,  my  dear  cur&  I  like  to  see 
these  honest  fellows  play.  There  is 
a  splendid  looking  one,  he  has  the 
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strength  of  a  bulL  And  then  they 
are  au  looking  at  me — ^it  is  imperti- 
nent." 

"  Come,  Bernard,  it  is  your  turn  to 
play,"  said  the  Abb^,  and  then  added : 
^  Is  it  long  since  you  arrived,  M.  le 
comte?" 

'^  Only  three  or  four  hours,  and  I 
began  by  taking  a  walk  in  this  di- 
rection. I  like  the  country  very 
much,  it  is  pleasant'  and  pretty.  And 
the  wine,  how  is  the  wine  ?  Do  the 
vines  promise  a  good  harvest  ?  Faith ! 
that  is  an  important  matter." 

"  Yes,  M.  le  comte.  Just  now  the  — " 

^'  Ah !  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 
People  ought  to  remember  that  wine 
is  the  traveller's  staff  and  the  old 
man's  milk.  Stop,  there  is  that 
young  bull  throwing  his  balL  A 
nne  fellow !    How  old  is  he  ?" 

"Twenty. at  most." 

"  It  is  wonderful.  And  the  chest- 
nuts, my  dear  cur4,  what  about  the 
chestnuts  ?" 

"  They  will  be  very  plentiful,"  re- 
plied the  cure,  biting  his  lips. 

"  That  is  capital ;  better  and  better. 
Chestnuts  are  not  to  be  despised !  It 
is  your  turn  to  play,  cur6." 

Abb6  Roche  took  his  position  care- 
fully, and  hurled  the  ball,  but,  a  most 
unusual  thing  with  him,  missed  his 
aim.  He  was  confused  by  the  gaze 
of  that  gray  eye  twinkling  behind  its 
tiny  glass ;  and  the  careless  ease  with 
which  the  little  man  addressed  him 
reiloubled  his  embarrassment. 

*  Ah !  you  have  missed  your  stroke, 
my  dear  cur^." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  priest,  who  was 
holding  his  second  ball  in  his  hand, 
and  saw  no  cause  for  smiling. 

"  That  is  unlucky.  Ah !  I  was  for- 
getting to  tell  you  that  the  countess 
talks  of  nothing  but  you — she  is  re- 
ally wild  to  see  you.  It  is,  My  cur6 ! 
where  is  my  cure  ? — ^You  are  expect- 
ed." « 

'^I  will  pay  my  respects  to  the 
countess  to-morrow." 

"This  evening,  if  you  like.  You 
will  be  welcome  whenever  you  come ; 
for  my  part,  I  don't  like  ceremony. 
You  see  I  am  perfectly  frank.    Fare- 


well, don't  trouble  yourself  to  attend 
me  to  the  gate." 

And,  as  a  child  finding  himself  in* 
the  way,  stared  at  him  with  wide- 
open  eyes,  he  exclaimed :  "  What  are 
you  doing  there,  little  rogue,  instead 
of  going  to  school?  Ah!  to-day  is 
Sunday  I  Stop,  here  is  something  to 
buy  gingerbread,"  and  tossing  two  or 
three  silver  coins  into  the  little  one's 
lap,  he  went  away  whistling. 

When  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight, 
all  the  mountaineers  looked  at  each 
other  as  people  gaze  after  some  acci- 
dent has  happened.  This  was  evi- 
dently not  the  count  they  had  expect- 
ed. It  seemed  to  them  utterly  im- 
possible that  this  little,  thin,  puny 
man,  with,  his  scanty  reddish  mus- 
taches, could  be  the  true  lord  of  the 
chateau;  the  rightful  descendant  of 
the  rude  counts  of  former  days.  In 
regions  where  every  one  toils  and 
struggles,  physical  weakness  easily 
passes  for  infirmity,  and  a  sickly  ap- 
pearance is  considered  something 
worthy  of  ridicule.  As  to  the  cure-— 
was  it  on  account  of  his  herculean 
frame?  He  had  never  found  any 
thing  but  compassion  in  his  heart  for 
ft*ail  bodies  and  pallid  faces.  Good 
Christian  as  he  was  in  other  respects, 
certain  familiarities  annoyed  him  ex- 
tremely ;  he  felt  at  such  times  as  if 
a  tempest  were  raging  within  him, 
and  if  any  one  had  ever  dealt  him  a 
blow,  it  IS  very  probable  that  the 
person  would  have  been  instantly 
Knocked  down ;  never  would  he  have 
dreamed  of  turning  the  other  cheek. 

Besides  being  personally  wounded 
by  the  count's  manners,  they  had  rude- 
ly dispelled  his  illusions ;  Abb^  Roche 
had  always  respected  the  nobility, 
not  because  he  believed  that  moral 
virtue  and  physical  beauty  were  the 
exclusive  heritage  of  a  certain  class 
of  men ;  but  there  was  something  of 
the  poet  and  artist  within  him,  and 
he  found  it  consoling  to  think  that 
there  were  certain  families,  ennobled 
by  time  and  placed  above  all  ambi- 
tion and  poverty,  who  were  the  de- 
positaries and  guardians  of  certain 
special  virtues.    He  did  not,  reason 
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upon  these  ideas,  bat  believed  in 
them  instinctiyely,  and  enjoyed  them« 


rv. 


It  was  not  without  a  certain  degree 
of  embarrassment  that  our  cur6  pre- 
pared to  visit  the  chateau  the  follow- 
ing day.  He  spread  out  on  his  nar- 
row bed  his  Sunday  cassock  and  a 
new  band,  and  looked  at  the  big  sil- 
ver watch,  destitute  of  chain  and  key, 
which  he  always  carried  in  his  pocket 

He  did  not  wish  to  reach  I^ianteig- 
ney  until  aftei^  dinner,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  invitation  they  would  have 
been  sure  to  give  him,  and  which  he 
greatly  dreaded.  He  remembered  how 
he  haa  been  wounded  by  the  count's 
words.  "  Once  for  all,  my  dear  curd, 
there  is  a  seat  at  table  for  you.''  That 
was  not  the  only  sentence  which  re- 
curred to  his  mind  as  a  disagreeable 
recollection.  "  The  countess  is  wild 
to  see  you.  My  cur6 — where  is  my 
curd  ?"  Surely  there  was  no  reason 
that  this  great  lady  should  be  so 
extremely  anxious  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance. Perhaps  she  expected 
to  find  this  curd,  who  had  never  left 
his  mountains,  a  half  savage,  a  boor, 
who  had  not  a  word  to  say,  and 
doubtless  wished  to  amuse  herself  at 
his  expense.  What  other  explanar 
tion  could  be  given  to  words  which 
bordered  upon  impertinence,  "My 
curd  1  where  is  my  curd  ?" 

WhUe  carefully  shaving  hunself,  a 
multitude  of  thoughts  passed  through 
his  brain,  and  he  became  so  vexed  at 
his  own  agitation  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  putting  on  his  old  cassock, 
merely  as  a  protest  against  the  weak- 
ness. He  was  thoroughly  ashamed ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  thought  of  the 
hour.  "They  must  dine  at  five  or 
half-past;  it  is  more  than  probable, 
because  the  mayor  and  notary  of  Yi- 
rez  have  dinner  at  that  hour.  Now 
by  arriving  at  half-past  six  I  shall  find 
them  in  the  drawing-room,  or  else 
walking  on  the  lawn — or  perhaps  sit- 
ting in  a  group — sitting  in  a  group  1" 


And  this  Harcules,  who  would  not 
have  trembled  if  a  bear  had  stood  in 
his  path,  shivered  at  the  thought  of 
all  uiose  eyes  bent  upon  him.  How 
would  they  receive  him,  how  could  he 
endure  the  curious,  mocking  ffaze  of 
the  countess,  when  she  should  at  last 
see  the  curd  of  her  dreams  ? 

At  that  moment  some  one  knocked 
at  the  door. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  «ud  the  priest, 
without  turning. 

"  Tell  me,  M.  le  curd,"  replied  m^re 
Hilaire  from  the  next  room, "  are  you 
going  to  wear  your  silver  buckles  ?'* 

"Why  should  I?  Is  to-day  Ewh 
ter  r 

"  Bless  me,  yon  can  do  as  you  like, 
M.  le  curd,  but  I  would  wear  them  if 
I  were  in  your  place.  Nobles  are  ac- 
customed to  have  people  spruce  up  a 
little  when  they  go  to  visit  them." 

"  Well,  do  as  you  please." 

"  Have  I  vexed  you,  M.  le  curd  ?" 
sjud  the  good  old  woman  timidly 
from  behind  the  door. 

"  No,  my  good  mother.  Get  the 
buckles  ready,  get  them  ready,  if  you 
think  it  best :  but  make  haste." 

This  m^re  Hilaire  w'as  a  little, 
plump  old  woman  with  very  bright 
eyes,  quick,  active,  energetic,  trottmg 
about  with  little  short  steps,  rummag- 
ing, searching  every  where,  and  a- 
doring  her  curd.  She  lived  in  the  next 
house,  but  was  very  rarely  found 
there,  so  busy  was  she  in  taking  care 
of  the  priest's  dwelling,  preparing 
his  meals,  mending  his  linen,  and  put- 
ting patches  into  his  cassocks  when 
they  needed  it,  which  was  very  often. 
She  worked  with  so  much  slull  and 
patience,  tenderness  one  might  almost 
call  it,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  see  the  traces  of  her  labor,  and  Ab- 
bd  Roche  had  never  perceived  them. 
She  did  not  wish  any  one  to  be  able 
to  say :  "  Monsieur  le  curd  wears 
patched  cassocks."  People  can  have 
self-respect,  if  they  are  not  rich.  She 
also  kept  the  accounts  for  the  priest, 
*who  paid  no  attention  to  them,  and 
merely  took  his  money  without  look- 
ing to  see  how  much  remained  in  the 
little  drawer,  into  which,  more  than 
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once,  the  good  old  woman  bad  slipped 
two  or  three  of  her  one-erown  pieceB, 
without  any  one's  being  the  wiser. 
Tet  she  bad  a  warm  affection  for  her 
poor  crowns ;  but  the  most  important 
matter  was  that  M.  le  car6  should 
not  be  restricted  in  his  almsffiving, 
and  that  no  poor  people  coiud  say 
that  they  haa  knocked  at  his  door 
and  been  sent  away  with  empty  hands. 
M^re  Hilaire's  affection  for  Abb6 
Roche,  and  the  familiarity  with  which 
she  addressed  him,  may  oe  explained 
in  a  few  words :  the  old  peasant  wom- 
an had  been  the  nurse  of  the  found- 
ling who  afterwards  became  cur6  of 
Grand  Fort.  She  had  filled  a  moth- 
er's place  to  him ;  and  when  he  left 
her  to  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
nuns,  wept  almost  as  bitterly  as  if 
her  own  child  had  been  taken  away. 
Other  griefs,  still  heayier  than  that, 
had  afterwards  afflicted  the  good 
woman:  she  lost  her  only  son,  and 
fiye  years  after,  her  husband  was 
killed  by  the  fall  of  a  pine  tree  which 
he  was  m  the  act  of  feiling.  She  was 
thus  left  alone  in  her  old  age,  in  the 
tiny  house  at  Yirez  where  she  had 
always  had  the  society  of  her  family ; 
she  had  striven  to  endure  her  soli- 
tude, and  had  borne  her  fate  for  sev- 
eral years ;  but  when  she  learned  that 
the  only  being  that  was  left  to  her, 
the  child  of  her  adoption,  was  settled 
as  cur6  three  leagues  from  Yirez,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  valley,  she  quick- 
ly set  out  for  Grand  Fort,  saying  to 
herself:  ^^  I  shall  not  die  alone,  one  of 
the  three  who  were  lost  to  me  is  re- 
stored." She  pictured  him  as  the 
child  whom  she  had  seen  in  former 
days,  playing  before  the  house  and 
dabbling  in  the  mud  with  the  ducks, 
or  as  the  tall  stalwart  youth  who  had 
met  her  when  she  went  to  visit  him 
before  he  entcfted  the  seminary.  She 
hastened  to  Grand  Fort,  agitated  by 
these  recollections,  but  when,  having 
knocked  at  the  door,  she  found  herself 
£etce  to  face  with  a  fiiU  grown  man  of 
grave  demeanor  and  serious  expres- 
sion, she  stood  still  in  amazement, 
knew  not  what  to  say,  and  felt  the 
tears  rushing  into  her  eyes.     Her 


dream  had  vanished,  her  pail  of  milk 
was  dashed  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Yet  she  could  trace  the  features  of 
the  child  and  youth  in  the  austere 
countenance  of  the  priest ;  there  was 
the  thin,  prominent  nose,  broad  no- 
ble forehead,  and  kind,  frank  glance. 
She  recognized  them  all,  and  said  to 
herself:  ^^If  he  would  only  smile,  I 
should  see  the  little  dimple  near  his 
mouth — ^I  am  sure  it  is  still  there." 

But  he  did  not  smile,  did  not  even 
recognize  her,  for  the  old  woman  had 
been  terribly  changed  by  griefl  Af- 
ter an  instant's  pause,  she  made  a 
great  offort  and  said: 

^^I  am  m^re  Hilaire,  Monsieur  le 
,  cur6 ;  m^re  Hilaire  from  Yirez." 

Ah  I  there  was  no  hesitation !  She 
felt  herself  suddenly  raised  from  the 
ground  and  clasped  so  closely  that  she 
could  scarcely  breathe,  and  murmur- 
ed :  "  Monsieur — ^Monsieur  le  cur6 ! 
you  will — ^you  will  crush  me,  my 

And  Abb6  Boche,  kissing  her  on 
the  forehead,  said  softly ; 

"  Dear,  dear  mother,  is  it  really  you  ? 
Oh !  my  dear  good  mother  I" 

He  no  longer  looked  grave;  large 
hot  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time,  he  was  smiling 
so  happily  that  the  little  round  dimr 
pie  in  his  cheek  appeared  once  more^ 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  good  wo- 
man. 

"And  what  brings  you  here,  m^re 
Hilaire?"  said  the  abb6  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence. 

"  Well  I  Monsieur  le  cur6,  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and  .then 
— it  is  stupid,  I  know,  but  I  dare 
not  say  more! — ^I  must  tell  you  thfit 
God  has  left  me  all  alone ;  my  boy  is 
dead,  and  my  husband  was  killed  by 
a  pine  tree  tnat  fell  and  crushed  him 
ten  years  ago  on  the  eve  of  Saint 
John.  You  did  not  know  that.  Mon- 
sieur le  cur6  ?" 

"Why  no,  no.  What  a  sad  mis- 
fortune I" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  terrible  I  you  do 
not  remember  when  p^re  Hilaire  used 
to  take  you  to  gather  faggots,  and 
the  tricks  you  played  upon  him.    Ex- 
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cfose  me,  Monsiear  le  car£,  I  am  talk- 
ing of  things  that  happened  so  long 
ago.^ 

^  Go  on,  my  friend,  yon  see  that  I 
like  to  listen." 

*'  Since  that  time  I  have  had  no  one ; 
bnt  the  good  God  has  restored  you  to 
me !  Well,  I  said  to  myself:  He  has 
no  one — and — and  people  who  are  all 
alone — ^it  is  natural — sometimes  take 
pleasure  in  living  together — and  then, 
if  Monsieur  le  cor^  had  n6  servant, 
I—" 

Abb^  Roche  looked  at  the  peasant 
with  an  expression  of  such  deep  emo- 
tion that  sne  cast  down  her  eyes. 

^  Then  you  love  me  ?''  asked  Abb6 
Roche. 

**  Have  I  not  nursed  thee,  tell  me ; 
have  I  not  brought  thee 'up  ?  Do  I 
love  him  ?  It  makes  no  dinerence  if 
thou  art  cur4,  and  a  strong  man,  and 
much  nearer  God  than  I,  of  course 
thou  art  still  my  boy.  You  must  not 
mind  my  talking,  Monsieur  le  cur6, 1 
cannot  help  it ;  I  do  not  know  how  to 
express  myself  very  well,  I  keep  say- 
ing thou.  Oh,  dear]  I  have  called 
him  thou !  bnt  I  will  take  great  care 

in  future.'' 

^^  Spe^  to  me  as  you  have  always 

done,  I  entreat  you.'' 

She  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  and 
clasping  her  hands,  exclaimed :  ^^  Oh  1 
Lord,  is  he  not  kind,  and  not  at  all 
proud.  Well,  Monsieur  le  cur6,  it 
shall  only  be  when  there  is  nobody 
here,  and  we  are  all  alone  in  a  family 
circle,  because  now  only  we  two  rel- 
atives are  left.  Ah,  nol  he  is  not 
proud." 

She  said  all  this  rapidly,  with  deep 
emotion,  stopping  in  the  middle  of 
her  sentences  to  take  breath.  **But 
when  any  body  is  present,  we  will  no 
longer  be  relatives.  He  must  keep 
his  station,  that  is  only  right ;  and 
when  they  are  gone,  ah  I  indeed,  then 
I  will  say:* thou' — ^when  you  like, 
Monsieur  le  cur6,  but  if  ever  you  are 
disturbed  by  it,  you  shall  say :  *  Hush, 
m^re  Hilaire,'  and  I  will  be  silent ;  it 
will  not  vex  me  in  the  least,  my  boy, 
my  son.  I  have  nobody  in  the  world 
but  you  I  Let  me  kiss  your  dear,  beau- 


tiful hands.  Heavens,  what  a  strong 
man !  and  how  good  he  must  be,  not 
to  show  me  to  the  door  after  talking 
to  him  in  such  a  way.  A  curd!  my 
boy  a  cur6 !" 

Abb6  Roche  understood  the  loving 
delicaoy  of  the  ffood  woman's  words, 
in  thus  constantly  alluding  to  the  im- 
aginary ties  of  relationsnip  which 
united  her  to  him.  The  poor  man  ex- 
perienced a  most  tender  emotion,  all 
the  more  profound,  because  while  re- 
calling certain  private  sorrows  of 
which  he  had  never  complained,  she 
applied  the  most  efficacious  of  all  rem- 
edies ;  but  his  vigorous  nature  rarely 
gave  way  to  tears,  and  the  sobs  died 
away  in  his  throat,  rising  and  falling 
like  the  bubbles  of  air  on  the  surface 
of  water. 

"  Now,  Monsieur  le  curd,"  contin- 
ued the  old  woman,  whose  face  was 
radiant  with  delight,  ^  your  house  is 
very  convenient,  but  it  must  be  set  in 
order,  and  you  have  no  time  to  see  to 
it.  You  must  have  curtains  at  the 
windows,  and  who  will  put  them  up  ? 
Well,  and  the  clothes  to  wash,  and 
every  thing  to  be  taken  care  of,  and 
the  soup  to  be  made.  You  will  say 
that  you  are  going  to  have  a  serv- 
ant ;  that  is  all  very  welL  But  serv- 
ant-maids are  an  article  in  which 
there  is  great  choice,  a  very  great 
choice :  one  breaks  every  thing,  anoth- 
er does  not  know  how  to  do  any  thing, 
and  a  third  asks  for  forty  crowns  as 
one  would  ask  for  a  glass  of  water. 
This  is  not  ail ;  you  must  not  have  a 
very  young  person.  It  is  all  non- 
sense to  say  that  God  does  not  inter- 
fere in  these  matters,  and  that  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  goes  on  here 
below.  In  short,  this  is  enough ;  you. 
Monsieur  le  cur6,  do  not  want  a  young 
girL  J  have  been  thinking  over  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  matter  before  I 
came,  and  I  don't  believe  you  could 
find  any  one  who  would  suit  you  as 
well  as  L  Besides,  ^there  is  another 
thing  about  it,  I  don't  ask  any  thins, 
but  give  my  services ;  I  have  a  little 
competence,  and  have  no  need  of  the 
forty  crowns-  you  would  pay  another 
person,  so  we  save  that  much.    I  am 
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an  old  woman ;  it  will  amuse  me  and 
occupy  my  mind  to  take  care  of  the 
house ;  I  will  sell  my  property  at  Vi- 
rez,  and  buy  a  little  cottage  close  by 
you,  with  a  bit  of  a  gai'den  and  a 
small  shed  for  my  donkey — ^and  then 
I  shall  be  sure  of  dying  near  you, 
Monsieur  le  cur6." 

Thus  m^re  Hilaire  became  the  abb6 
Koche's  house-keeper ;  and  the  reason 
she  just  urged  him  so  perseverin^ly 
to  wear  the  silver  buckles,  was  be- 
cause she  had  given  them  to  her  cur6 
on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  her  com- 
ing to  his  house. 


v. 


When  he  had  completed  his  toilet, 
the  cur6  of  Grand  Fort  set  out  on  his 
way  to  the  chateau.  The  sun,  al- 
ready low  in  the  heavens,  was  glit- 
tering on  the  icy  peaks,  outlined 
against  the  horizon  life  airy  festoons 
oi  silver  lace.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  he  passed  on  without 
even  casting  a  glance  upon  the  ma- 
jestic scenery.  The  door  of  the  cha- 
teau stood  open.  The  priest,  having 
entered  its  arched  portal,  stopped  for 
an  instant  at  the  room  occupied  by 
p6re  and  m^re  Sappey,  by  no  means 
sorry  to  delay  his  visit  a  few  mo- 
ments. The  two  old  people  were  in 
gala  dress,  sitting  side  by  side  in  one 
comer  of  the  apartn^ent  on  an  old 
bench,  blackened  by  use.  It  was  the 
only  piece  of  their  old-fashioned  coun- 
try furniture  that  still  remained.  The 
ground  floor  of  the  old  tower  was 
wholly  changed  in  appearance,  and 
now  resembled  the  lodge  of  a  well- 
trained  concierge.  It  contained  two 
large  arm-chairs  of  grayish  wood  in 
the  Louis  XVI.  style,  covered  with 
lemon-colored  Utrecht  velvet.  A 
square  mat  was  carefully  placed  be- 
fore each  seat.  The  mountaineer's 
chest  had  disappeared,  and  was  re- 
placed by  a  commode  of  wrought 
copper,  on  which  stood  two  superb 
candlesticks,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
clock,  representing  the  temple  of  Love 
resting  on  a  glooe.    Surrounded  by 


this  cast-off  splendor,  selected  hap- 
hazard from  the  ancient  furniture  of 
the  chateau,  p^re  and  m6re  Sappey 
seemed  to  have  Ibst  their  individual- 
itv ;  their  whole  expression  was  one 
ot  mineled  surprise  and  sorrow,  which 
might  DC  taken  for  joy  or  despair,  as 
one  pleased. 

On  perceiving  the  cur^,  who  also 
had  not  his  ordmary  manner,  iilstead 
of  going  to  ibeet  him  and  inviting 
him  to  enter,  as  usual,  they  both  rose 
with  a  little  company  smile  and  stood 
motionless,  almost  as  yellow  as  the 
T6lvet  am-chairs.         ' 

"  Well,  p^re  Sappey,  are  you  hap- 
py?" 

"  Oh !  certainly.  Monsieur  le  cur^,** 
replied  his  wife,  without  raising  her 
voice,  "  certainly,  of  course  he  is." 

^  Ton  are  no  longer  alone,  and  your 
room  has  been  very  handsomely  fur^ 
nished." 

"Oh I  bless  me,  yes,  Monsieur  le 
cure,  bless  me,  yes.  And  our  mas- 
ters belong  to  the  very  best  society. 
The  countess's  papa — an,  how  affable 
and  pleasant  he  is  to  everybody! 
Only — ^take  care  how  you  walk  on 
the  mats,"  added  m^re  Sappey,  ad- 
dressing her  husband,  who  had  made 
a  step  forward, "  you  will  flatten  them, 
and  then  you  will  have  a  quarrel  with 
the  steward.  Ah!  Dufour  is  no  joker, 
you  know  that  very  well." 

"  You  told  me  that  you  were  very 
well  pleased,  m^re  Sappey,"  contin- 
ued Abb6  Roche,  "but  you  added 
only.  What  is  it  that  you  lack  ?" 
.  "  Nothing  at  all,  Monsieur  le  cur& 
They  give  us  every  thing  we  need. 
M.  IJuK)ur  does  not  even  wish  me  to 
make  my  husband's  soup.  He  says, 
that  if  I  cook,  it  would  make  an  odor 
— what  in  the  world  did  he  call  it? 
Oh !  he  says  that  it  would  make  an 
infectious  odor ;  I  don't  know  exact- 
ly what  he  means  by  that ;  but  we 
are  supplied  with  food,  and  well  sup- 
plied, I  can  tell  you!  Too  well,  for 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  so  tire- 
some to  do  nothing !" 

"Hush!  you  have  been  told  that 
we  are  paid  for  doing  that,"  said  the 
mountameer,  gravely. 
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"Pm  not  saying  any  harm,  oiily 
it^s  tiresome  to  stay  here,  sitting  still 
all  day  long.  It  gives  one  a  pain  in 
the  back — -bnt  we  are  very  well  off 
all  the  same ;  only — ^" 

"There  is  yonr  only  again,  m^re 
Sappey,"  said  the  eur6.  "Tell me, 
quickly,  what  is  the  matter  ?'' 

'*  W  ell,  this  is  what  troubles  me ; 
vou  needn't  wink  at  me — ^I  can  tell 
Monsieur  le  cur6.  Well,  then,  the 
steward  said — he  meant  well,  of 
course — that  p6re  Sapi)ey  must  not 
be  dressed  in  this  way  any  longer; 
that — ^in  short,  a  qiiantity  of  things ; 
and  they  are  going  to  put  my  hus- 
band into  red  clothes  like  the  others, 
and  it  has  such  an  effect  upon  me !  It 
is  just  as  if  they  said,  ^  You  must  be 
married  to  another  man.'  '* 

The  old  mountaineer  muttered: 
"  How  silly  these  women  are.  Good 
Heavens,  how  silly  they  are !" 

"  And  the  Lord  knows  that  the  men 
are  vain  enough !  It  is  because  there 
arc — brass  buttons,  and  gold  lace 
around  the  pockets  that  he  wants  to 
wear  that  coat.  He  is  dying  to  get 
it  on." 

"Why,  mere  Sappey,"  said  the 
cure,  **  no  one  can  compel  your  hus- 
band to  wear  a  livery  against  his  wilL 
You  are  anxious  without  cause.  Are 
the  count  and  countess  in  the  cha- 
teau ?" 

"Yes,  Monsieur  le  cur^,  you  will 
find  them  on  the  lawn  with  the* oth- 


ers. 
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As  the  priest  left  the  tower,  the 
good  woman  turned  to  her  husband : 
"  There,  you  have  again  forgotten  to 
pull  the  handla  Don't  I  tell  vou 
that  you  will  get  us  into  trouble  ?" 

She  rushed  forward,  striding  over 
the  little  mats,  to  a  copper  button 
which  projected  from  the  wall,  and 
the  ringing  of  a  bell  was  heard  in 
the  court-yard.  A  footman  in  small- 
clothes and  wliite  stockings  instantly 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  walked  on  before  the  priest,  who 
began  to  regret  that  he  had  not  left 
the  huge  cane  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
earrying,  in  p6re  Sappey's  charge. 

While  he  was  crossing  the  ante- 
s' 


chamber  and  the  splendidly  decora- 
ted drawing-room,  he  could  not  help 
observing  the  superb  lackey  who  was 
leading  the  way.  He  was  a  noticeable 
person,  and  moved  with  striking  ease 
and  dignity  of  bearing.  His  com- 
plexion was  pale,  his  expression  grave ; 
his  carefully  arranged  hair  was  pow- 
dered, his  stiff,  light  whiskers  brushed 
back  on  either  side  of  his  noble  coun- 
tenance, and  the  shining  pumps  lie 
wore  had  such  delicate  soles  and  were 
so  handsomely  shaped,  that  on  look- 
ing down  at  his  own  shoes,  which  left 
much  to  be  desired  in  point  of  beau- 
ty, the  euro  felt  an  involuntary  sense 
of  mortification — even  heroes  are  not 
exempt  from  such  follies — yet  he  was 
well  pleased.  The  glittering  Orna- 
ments, the  suits  of  armor  resting 
against  the  walls,  the  hangings,  em- 
broidered with  the  count's  armorial 
bearings,  the  stately  portraits,  proud 
witnesses  of  a  venerable  past,  even 
the  valet,  who  had  acquired  some- 
thing of  the  characteristics  of  the  ar- 
istocracy while  in  their  service;  all 
was  a  fitting  expression  of  the  majesty 
by  which  he  wished  to  see  the  nobil- 
ity surrounded.  The  apartments'had 
an  air  of  grandeur  and  magnificence, 
and  were,  in  truth,  an  appropriate  res- 
idence for  these  noble  counts  with 
their  imposing  appearance. 

The  valet  dpened  a  glass  door, 
which  admitted  them  to  the  lawn, 
and  the  priest,  advancing,  heard  such 
shouts  of  laughter  as  sometimes  rise 
from  the  grounds  of  a  boarding- 
school  during,  the  hours  of  recess. 
In  the  centre  of  the  lawn  seven  or 
eight  persons,  dressed  in  light  colors, 
were  playing  hot  cockles  with  the 
most  total  absence  of  restraint.  The 
cure,  somewhat  bewildered  by  the 
unexpected  sight,  turned  involunta- 
rily towards  the  dignified  footman, 
who  was  perfectly  calm,  grave,  quiet, 
and  impassable.  On  finding  himself 
in  the  presence  of  people  whom  he  had 
surprised  in  more  or  less  ridiculous 
attitudes,  and  who  were  clothed  in 
strange,  fantastic  costumes,  the  priest 
suddenly  and  completely  regained  his 
self-command,  his  face  assumed  its 
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usual  grave  expression,  and  he  de- 
scended the  flight  of  three  steps  like 
the  statue  of  tne  commandant. 

"  Ladles  and  gentlemen,"  cried  the 
Count  de  Manteigney,  twirling  round 
on  one  foot, "  allow  mcto  present  our 
beloved  pastor."  This  sally  produced 
a  very  different  effect  from  what  he 
had  anticipated,  and  at  the  glance 
which  Abb6  llochc  cast  around  him, 
the  laughter  died  away,  the  eye-glass- 
es dropped,  and  the  gentlemen  bowed 
courteously.  The  ladies  welcomed 
the  new-comer  by  a  slight  motion  of 
the  head,  leaning  back,  almost  reclin- 
ing in  their  huge  arm-chairs.  One 
of  them — ^the  young  countess — ^who 
seemed  almost  lost  among  the  floun- 
ces and  puffs  of  her  wlrite  dress, 
raised  a  beautiful  arm  which  looked 
almost  bare  in  its  transparent  sleeve, 
and  familiarly,  as  one  convent  friend 
would  greet  another  at  the  pr6fet's 
ball,  held  out  her  little  gloved  hand 
to  the  amazed  Abbe  Roche.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had 
encountered  such  an  apparition.  On 
certain  days,  when  his  mind  was  dis- 
turbed, he  had  perhaps  caught  a 
glimpse  of  attractive^  tempting  im- 
ages in  some  fleeting  dream  I  but  the 
charms  of  this  countess,  whom  he  saw 
with  his  own  eyes,  could  even  touch 
with  his  own  hand— for  she  extended 
hers — surpassed  all  that  his  imagina- 
tion had  ever  pictured. 

She  did  indeed  possess  a  singular, 
most  unusual  style  of  beauty,  whose 
wonderful  brilliancy  the  priest  could 
only  explain  to  himself  by  attributing 
it  to  the  influence  of  a  heavenly  soul, 
which  was  faithfully  mirrored  in  the 
fan*  face.  Her  hair,  arranged  in  a 
multitude  of  light  curls,  and  most 
skilfully  knotted  together,  was  of  the 
light  red  and  golden  hues  that  one 
sees  in  a  field  of  wheat  when  the  sun 
is  setting.  And  while  her  face  was  of 
the  pure,  creamy  whiteness  that  one 
would  not  suppose  the  human  skin 
could  possess,  her  eyebrows  were  ex- 
tremely dark,  almost  black,  and  as  if 
traced  by  an  artist's  pencil,  formed 
a  most  perfect  arch  and  ended  in  a 
delicate  line  at  the  temples.    Her  eye 


had  a  deep,  searching  expression, 
caused  b^  the  dark  tinge  that  sur- 
rounded it  and  gave  it  a  mysterious 
glance,  though  without  diminishing 
Its  brilliancy.  The  lashes  increased 
this  effect :  they  might  have  belonged 
to  some  Indian  woman  adorned  for  a 
sacrifice ;  unusually  black,  fierce  look- 
ing, yet  soft  and  curved  so  that  the 
tips,  of  remarkable  length,  almost 
touched  the  extreme  point  of  the  won- 
derful eyebrows  and  seemed  to  mingle 
with  them.  She  was  most  beautiiul, 
but  appeared  like  a  vision,  so  that  one 
was  Doth  uneasy  and  attracted.  In 
spite  of  one's  self,  one  strove  to  un- 
derstand the  secret  of  these  charms, 
and  could  not  take  one's  eyes  from  the 
living  enigma^  Abbe  Roche,  who  was 
more  unacquainted  than  most  men 
with  the  tricks  and  stratagems  of  mod- 
em coquetry,  felt,  in  spite  of  his  appar- 
ent gravity  of  demeanor,  an  irresist- 
ible curiosity.  Was  this  an  angel 
descended  among  us  for  a  moment  ? 
was  it  some  renowned  fiiiry,  escaped 
from  an  ancient  legend ;  or  perhaps 
the  countess  was  angel  and  fairy  lu 
one— such  phenomena  are  sometimes 
seen. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  good  cure,  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you !"  She  spoke  very 
rapidly,  and  'made  a  thousand  little 
gestures,  most  charming  in  them- 
selves, but  wholly  unnecessary  to  con- 
vey the  meaning  of  her  wordSb  "  The 
couilt  must  have  told  you  that  you 
are  never  out  of  my  mind;  I  have 
dreamed  of  you  constantly;  do  not 
make  excuses,  but  give  me  your  hand. 
Oh,  you  shall  not  escape  mc,  rely 
upon  it ;  give  me  your  hand.  Pardon 
me  if  I  cut  short  the  introductions, 
there  is  nothing  more  stupid.*' 

Then  hastily  removing  her  glove 
she  waved  her  little  hand,  pink  and 
white  like  her  face,  full  of  blue  reins, 
and  loaded  with  rings,  around  the  cir- 
cle, saying:  '^  The  Count  de  Manteig- 
ney yoti  already  know;  Mme.  and 
Mile,  de  Rougeon,  of  whom  I  am  very 
fond ;  Monsieur  de  Rougeon,  with  the 
black  mustache,  husband  and  fitiier 
of  the  two  ladies,  whom  1  also  like — 
sometimes ;  don't  interrupt  me,  M.  do 
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Rougeon,  I  see  you  want  to  propose 
an  amendment  Let  me  see,  who 
else  ?  ah !  papa,  whom  you  see  yon- 
der in  a  white  waistooat,  he's  rather 
stout,  poor  papa.  He  is  talking  just 
now  with  young  Claudius,  one  of  our 
Parisian  beaux,  with  the  curled  whis- 
kers, blue  cravat,  eta,  a  horrid  crea- 
ture— ^I  say  so,  because  he  isn't  here." 

"  I  hear  you,  countess,"  said  Clau- 
dius,  who  was  standing  at  some  five 
or  six  paces  distance. 

"Then  I  will  add  that  I  like  hun 
very  much,  all  the  same,  and  he  plays 
hot  cockles  as  if  he  had  invented  it. 
By-the-way,  wouldn't  you  like  to  play 
a  game,  Monsieur  le  cur6  ?  You  see 
we  are  very  unceremonious." 

**  Oh  I  my  dear,"  murmured  Mme. 
de  Rougeon,  waving  her  little  fan 
trith  an  expostulating  air. 

"  Well,  what !  my  dear  friend  ?  Is 
there  any  game  less  objectionable  than 
hot  oockles  ?  Besides,  I  don't  insist  up- 
on it.  People  need  not  play  unless 
they  wish.  Monsieur  le  cur6,  put  your 
Httle  switch  in  a  comer,  and  sit  down 
here  near  me.  I  am  so  anxious  to 
have  a  serious  conversation  with  you. 
There  are  many  poor  people  to  b^  help- 
ed in  your  parish,  are  there  not  ?" 

"Some  fewj  yes, Madame,  but — ^" 

"  Well,  I  had  taken  it  into  my  head 
that  there  were  more ;  it  is  a  settled 
idea.  I  shall  visit  the  mountains  my- 
self from  top  to  bottom,  on  a  pretty 
little  white  donkey  that  I  shall  keep 
expressly  for  that  purpose,  with  scar- 
let rosettes  under  its  ears.  How 
should  one  spend  one's  life  if  not  in 
charity^  and  for  what  will  God  hold 
one  accountable,  if  not  for  the  good 
one  can  do  I" 

Abb^  Roche  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  last  word&  Was  it  not  evident 
that  they  were  those  of  a  noble  soul? 
Let  us  add  that  they  fell  from  the 
countess's  lips  with  a  most  musical 
intonation,  and  that  her  voice  pos- 
sessed delicate  shades  and  unexpect- 
ed modulations,  whose  charm  would 
be  felt  by  any  ear,  however  unedu- 
cated and  unsympathetic  it  might 
be.  So  sweet  a  voice  must  be  the 
expression  of  moral  beauty.     And 


yet,  if  this  young  woman  was  an 
angel,  as  every  thing  tended  to  prove, 
why  were  her  arms  almost  bare  in  the 
gauze  sleeves  which  merely  seemed  to 
idealize  their  beauty.  Perhaps  it  was 
on  account  of  the  heat :  it  was,  cer- 
tainly, extremely  warm.  Was  it  also 
a  matter  of  chance  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  waist  of  her  dress  had  no  lin- 
ing, and  revealed  the  outline  of  hor 
figure,  which  irresistibly  attracted 
the  gaze.  Wherefore  this  display  of 
charms,  which  were  useless  to  a  per- 
son who  wished  to  devote  her  life  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  ?  What  a 
strange  mystery!  Was  it  also  by 
accident  that,  while  engaged  in  con- 
versation, she  thrust  out  her  foot  un- 
til a  large  portion  was  visible  of  her 
white  silk  stocking  with  its  open-work 
embroidery,  so  open  that  the  white  be- 
came pink,  either  from  shame  at  being 
observed,  or  because  the  limb  it  cov- 
ered without  concealing,  appeared 
through  its  thousand  accommoda- 
ting meshes?  Was  it  a  matter  of 
accident  that  the  young  woman  tap- 
ped her  little  foot  with  an  impatience 
for  which  there  was  no  apparent 
cause,  attracting  the  attention  with 
innocent  or  most  consummately  art- 
ful carelessness,  to  a*  tiny  pearl  g^y 
boot,  which  might  have  belonged  to 
a  chUd,  with  heels  so  high  and  nar- 
row that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  thing  but  a  bird  to  keep  its  bal- 
ance on  them.  The  priest  was  think- 
ing of  all  this,  while  the  countess  was 
talking. 

"  And  how  can  one  conceive  of  the 
lives  of  these  poor  mountaineers,  who 
spend  half  their  time  under  the  snow?" 
she  continued.  "  And,  oh  dear  I  they 
rear  children,notwithstandinff  all  this: 
— it  is  an  unheard  of  thing  I"  A  gen- 
eral burst  of  laughter  roused  the  cure 
from  his  abstraction,  and  he  smiled 
without  having  comprehended  a  sin- 
gle word. 

"  What  is  there  so  very  extraordi- 
nary in  what  I  said?"  asked  Mme.  de 
Manteigney,  without  showing  the 
slightest  embarrassment.  "Ireople 
must  have  no  heart,  to  laugh  at  such 
misfortunes;  but  tell  me,  my  dear 
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cur^,  is  there  no  way  of  melting  this 
dreadful  snow  or  sweeping  it  off, 
or —  We  must  find  some  means 
of  removing  it,  for  your  situation  is 
frightful.'^ 

At  that  moment  the  two  wings  of 
the  glass  door  were  thrown  open,  and 
a  steward,  dressed  in  black  ft^m  head 
to  foot,  like  a  lawyer,  announced  that 
dinner  was  served.  Abb6  Rqche  felt 
his  color  rise.  Doubtless  they  would 
think  that  he 'had  chosen  the  dinner 
hour  intentionally  as  the  time  to  pay 
his  visit ;  but  how  was  he  to  suppose 
that  the  meal  was  served  after  seven 
o'clock  ? 

"  Come,  let  us  go  in  to  dinner,  my 
dear  cur6,  we  shall  be  able  to  talk 
better  there.*'  Abb6  Rochets  embar- 
rassment was  always  manifested  by 
a  chilling  reserve,  which  would  natu- 
rally be  misunderstood  by  those  who 
were  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
him.  He  excused  himself  in  a  very 
few  words,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  one  attempted  to  press  the  matter. 
The  countess,  after  makifig  a  prettj 
little  grimace,  cried :  **  Ah !  well,  this 
is  only  the  beginning.  So  you  will 
not  stay.  I  want  you  to  visit  us, 
Monsieur  le  cur6,  and  as  you  are  so 
fond  of  ceremony,  I  will  send  you 
an  invitation  to  dinner  on  handsome, 
enamelled  paper." 

While  Abb6  Roche  was  returning 
home,  with  dowacast  eyes,  thinking 
of  what  he  ha4  just  seen,  the  in- 
mates of  the  chdteau  took  their  seats 
around  the  large  table. 

"Do  you  know,  my  cur6  is  very 
^ood  looking?"  said  the  countess; 
•"he's  not  at  all  the  kind  of  person 
I  expected." 

*"  He  looks  like  a  magistrate  on  the 
1i)jBnch,"  murmured  the  count's  father- 
in-law,  blowing  upon  his  spoonful  of 
soup ;  and  Mme.  de  Rougeon,  who  had 
the  stiff  manners  one  might  attribute 
to  some  carven  saint,  replied:  "It 
would  be  desirable  that  all.magis- 
trateis  had  his  noble,  unaffected  bear- 
ing and  face.  The  cure  of  this  vil- 
lage is  a  magnificent  looking  man, 
who  must  be  remarkablv  dignified  at 
the  altar ;  one  in  whom  Saint  Thomas  I 


d'Aquin  would  take  pride,  it  is  no 
exag^rated  praise  to  say  that." 

"That  is  exactly  like  ladies,"  sigh- 
ed Monsieur  deRougeon, "  they  judge 
a  priest  by  the — what  shall  I  call  it  ? 
by  the  beauty  of  his  form,  if  I  may 
dare  to  say  so." 

"  I  should  not  have  dared  to  say  it, 
papa,  and  that  is  the  wav  papas  dis- 
turb young  girls'  minds  by  not  being 
sufficiently  guarded  in  their  conver- 
sation." 

"  Ang^le  I" 

"  Papa." 

"  If  you  were  not  such  a  lively 
child,  your — ^I  don^t  know  exactly 
how  to  express  myself —  your  badin- 
age.would  be  embarrassing,  little  mis- 
chiel  It  is  by  the  moral  virtues 
that  you.should  first  judge  a  man  of 
carcLcih'e  sacriy 

"  Good !  papa  is  swearing" 

And  placincr  a  tortoise-shell  eye- 

§lass  on  her  little  retrouss6e  nose, 
[lie.  de  Rougeon,  with  a  saucy  air, 
cast  a  merry  glance  at  the  guests, 
who  all  laughed  heartily. 

"  As  fbr  me,"  said  the  count,  ad- 
dressing his  wife,  "I  was  by  no 
means  pleased  with  your  cure;  he 
is  a  pedant,  and  I  should  be  sur- 
prised if  this  carabinier  in  disguise 
turned  out  to  be  any  better  than  a 
simpleton." 

"Faith,  perhaps  you  are  wron^, 
my  dear  fellow,"  observed  M.  Claum- 
us ;  "  but  it  is  my  firm  intention  to 
make  him  my  intimate  firiend.  He 
will  help  me  m  my  researches  in  this 
region,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
wonderful  things  to  be  collected,  es- 
pecially rare  china — ^I  already  scent 
old  china.  Ah!  by-the-way,!  have 
put  aside  a  little  red  copper  kettle, 
adorned  with  the  Manteigney  arms. 
It  is  an  exquisite  thing — pure  Louis 
Quinze.  The  savages  were  goin^  to 
put  it  on  the  fire.  If  you  are  willmg, 
we  will  make  an  exchange.  I  know 
that  this  Vandalism  with  regard  to 
relics  is  the  most  common  thing  in 
the  world,  but  it  always  vexes  me. 
You  have  sfeen  my  Henri  Second 
corkscrew  ?" 

"  Certainly,  it  is  at  Cluny  ?" 
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"Not  yet;  they  are  such  obsti- 
nate people!  We  have  been  at  a 
Btand-still  for  six  months  about  twen- 
ty-five louis.  They  offer  me  a  hun- 
dred, but  I  want  a  hundred  and 
twenty-fiva*' 

"  You  are  making  a  good  bargain, 
my  friend." 

^^  Certainly  I  am.  I  paid  a  little 
more  than  two  francs  for  it,  in  an 
out-of-the-way  inn  near  Orleans." 

A  general  laugh  again  resounded 
through  the  room.  "Claudius  is  a 
singular  fellow.  What  a  faculty  he 
faas  for  collecting  curiosities.  No- 
thing escapes  him  I" 

And  Claudius,  as  soon  as  silence 
was  restored,  besan  the  stor^p*  of  the 
Henri  Second  corkscrew,  relating  with 
much  wit  and  animation  the  number- 
less stratagems  to  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  resort,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  precious  treasure. 


VJ. 


Viscoinrr  Claudius  was  a  gentle- 
man who  belonged  to  the  most  fash- 
ionable society.  He  was  bom — at 
least  so  he  said — ^with  soft  fedr  hair,  a 
very  keen  intellect,  and  great  worldly 
experience.  He  also  possessed  prin- 
ciples of  most  unbounded  libersuity, 
and  had,  besides,  unlimited  credit  at 
his  tailor^s.  He  was  wonderfully  ac- 
complished and  gifted.  Nature  lin- 
gered over  her  finishing  touches  to 
tliis  young  man,  correcting  the  con- 
tours, retouching  the  half-tints,  cov- 
ering her  work  with  delicate  strokes, 
caressinglTshapbg  the  outlines.  Un- 
fortunately she  had  forgotten  the 
frame,  and  the  young  viscount,  on  at- 
taining years  of  discretion,  had  in- 
stantly realized  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity for  a  gilder  who  could  supply 
what  was  wanting.  There  is  no  slight 
difficulty  in  making  a  fortune  when 
the  traditions  of  a  majestic  past,  real 
or  imaginary,  compel  you  to  accept, 
only  from  divine  liberafity,  the  wealth 
that  others  procure  by  regular,  daily 


labor.  This  handsome  youth  thus 
found  himself  on  leaving  college,  like 
many  of  his  associates,  strangely  em- 
barrassed by  being  con&*onted  with 
numerous  pursuits,  into  which  the 
common  herd  rushed  eagerly,  while 
he  could  not  even  cast  a  glance  at 
them  without  disgust.  He  remem- 
bered that  chance  had  always  been 
Providence  incognito^  and  played  a 
little  at  baqparat  to  recall  himself  to 
the  memory  of  his  Heavenly  Father. 
His  first  efforts  were  successful ;  the 
louis  rolled  into  the  pocket  of  his 
pretty  vest;  he  looked  around  him 
with  more  confidence,  and  perceived 
numbers  of  fair-haired  gentleman  as 
charming  as  himself,  who  were  in  the 
same  situation.  Naturally  he  adopt- 
ed their  mode  of  life,  observed  their 
means  of  procuring  money,  and  was 
soon  convinced  that  the  improvement 
of  the  horse  was  the  only  door  of  safe- 
ty in  which  a  man  of  rank  could  take 
refuge  with  any  advantage.  He  there- 
fore studied  the  crossing  of  the  breeds 
with  great  assiduity,  became  f&miliar 
with  the  most  famous  horses,  and, 
finding  more  and  more  pleasure  in  the 
pursuit,  and  also  being  gifted  with 
gi'cat  quickness,  soon  became  known 
as  a  judge  of  horse  flesh,  and  was 
qUoted  as  an  authority  whose  opin- 
ion was  second  in  Value  to  none.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  his  intimacy 
began  with  the  great  duchess  of  Blan- 
mon,  who  was  a  little — ^fond  of  horses. 

The  viscount's  presence  in  the  fam- 
ily circle  at  Manteigney  may  be  very 
easily  explained«  Count  Jean  and 
Claudius  had  met  in  the  upper  circles 
of  Parisian  fashionable  society.  They 
had  easily  understood  each  other,  and 
became  very  intimate  friends.  It  was 
to  the  viscount's  tact  that  Jean  de 
Manteigney  owed  the  wealthy  mar- 
riage that  nad  regUded  his  escutch- 
eon. 

The  two  young  men  were  leaving 
the  Opera  House  one  evening.  As 
they  stepped  under  the  awning  over 
the  entrance,  they  began  to  yawn, 
and  the  taller  of  the  two,  drawing  his 
watch  from  his  pocket,  exclaimed: 
"Twenty  minutes  past  twelve.  What 
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are  you  going  to  do  this  evening,  de 

Manteigney  ? 

"  NoUiinff,  my  dear  fellow.  I  was 
thinking  ofloolung  in  at  the  club,  but 
it  is  of  no  consequence.  I  will  go 
wherever  you  like." 

"Well!  that  is  just  the  thing;  let 
us  go  to  the  club.'^  He  made  a  si^; 
a  tmy  coup6,  about  the  size  of  a  bu- 
reau, drew  up,  and  both  entered. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  as  the  little 
affair  was  whirling  rapidly  over  the 
boulevard,  Claudius  said  to  his  com- 
panion :  "  My  dear  Jean,  lend  mo  a 
tiundred  louis," 

"Willingly,  my  friend,  if  you  will 
first  advance  me  two  hundred.^' 

"Ah !  that  is  how  it  is." 

"  It  is  exactly  as  I  have  the  honor 
to  tell  you." 

"Then  it  is  a  serious  matter?" 

"  Extremely  so  I    And  you  ?" 

"  Oh  I  I'm  m  the  same  fix,  precise- 
ly." 

And  they  both  hummed  a  few  mo- 
ments, after  which  Claudius  exclaim- 
ed, striking  his  friend  on  the  knee, 
"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?" 

"There  are  always  the  pontifical 
zouaves.     What  would  you  have  ?" 

"Something  better.  You  must 
make  a  wealthy  maiTiage,  and  you 
won't  find  a  fianc^  there.  May  I 
ask  you  frankly  just  how  much  you 
have  left  ?" 

"  I  confess  that  the  question,  com- 
inff  from  any  other,  would  be  extreme- 
ly impertinent.  I  have — some  credit 
and  an  old  house  in  the  mountains, 
total—" 

"  What  sort  of  a  house  ?" 

"A  little  old,  black,  sombre  cha- 
teau, a  perfect  eagle's  nest,  concealed 
under  tne  chestnut  trees." 

"  And  its  revenues  f " 

"  Can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?" 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  chateau  ?" 

"  Manteigney,  of  course !  It  is  our 
family  ch&teau." 

Claudius's  face  suddenly  changed, 
and  he  exclaimed,  speaking  with  com- 
xcal  emphasis :  "  What  a  child  you  are ! 
you  complain,  and  yet  have  all  the 
trumps  in  your  own  hands  I  Ah !  if 
I  only  had  a  chdteau  that  bore  my 


name !  "  Will  you  place  your  fate  in 
my  hands?  The  deuce  take  it,  we 
must  make  a  bold  push." 

At  the  same  moment  Claudius  let 
down  the  front  window,  spoke  to  his 
coachman,  and  the  carriage  turned  in 
another  direction.    • 

"Are  we  not  going  to  the  club?" 

"Certainly  not,  we  are  goin^  to 
spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  friend 
Vernon's.  There  will  probably  be  a 
crowd  there  this  evening,  on  account 
of  its  being  the  first  night  of  the  Va- 
rietiea — ^A  feudal  castle !  Was  there 
ever  such  a  chance  ?" 

"  What  are  we  to  do  at  Vernon's  ?" 

"  Look  up  the  father  of  the  charm- 
ing creature  whom  you  are  to  marry 
in  less  than  three  months,  if  you  play 
your  cards  well." 

"  Has  she  a — decent  fortune  ?" 

"  Indecent  on  then^ontrary,  colossal, 
monstrous.     Arc  you  satbficd  ?" 

"  And  what  sort  of  a  person  is  the 
father?" 

"  Very  fair,  a  very  good  sort  of  per- 
son, lie  is  a  manufacturer.  Tou 
know  what  those  kind  of  people  are 
— very  fair." 

"  A  manufacturer — but  a  manufac- 
turer of  what  ?  alamp-maker,  or  a  tin- 
man ?" 

"  Oh !  he  must  have  been  a  worker 
in  tin,  I  won'X  conceal  anything  from 
you;  he  was  a* dealer  in  spouts,  but 
they  were  excellent  spouts !" 

l3oth  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Count  Jean 
said :  "  I  cannot  keep  such  low  com- 
pany as  that.  Come,  be  reasonable, 
my  lamily  is  of  no  mushroom  growth." 

"  Neither  is  mine ;  and  yet  I  as- 
sure you  that  the  spout  dealer's 
daughter  would  suit  me  perfectly.  I 
will  even  tell  you  that  I  wouldn't  ^ve 
her  to  you,  if  it  were  not  impossible 
to  get  her  myself  I  will  add,  my 
dear  fellow,  that  your  father-in-law 
gave  up  his  spout  business  long  ago." 

"  Ah  I  he  has  given  it  up.  He  did 
right :  and  what  has  been  liis  occu- 
pation since  then  ?" 

"  He  is  satisfied  with  being  one  of 
the  great  capitalists  in  France,  in 
originating  and  sustaining  coloissal 
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Bchcmes,  owning  the  mines  and  forges 
of  Lamar,  being  the  sleeping  partner 
and  associate  of — of  the — ^" 

"  Ah !  do  you  mean  p6re  Larreau.'^ 
"  Yoa  have  hit  it  exactly." 
"  Oh !  why  didn't  you  tell  me  so  at 
once  ?  You  made  my  back  creep  with 
your  spouts.  He  is  not  at  all  an  out- 
of-the-way  person.  M.  Larreau  is  well 
known  —  relatively.  He  is  a  finan- 
cier,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  Who  said  that  he  wasn't  ?  Then 
he  is  in  active  life ;  has  been  in  our 
society — ^in  short,  is  very  influential 
— ^a  friend  of  the  ministers." 

"  As  to  that,  I  care  nothing  about 
it.  Docs  this  Vernon  fellow  live  far 
away.  It  \&  vexatious  that  he  should 
have  sold —  What  did  you  say  that 
he  sold  ?  What  singular  commence- 
ments there  are  to  some  careers !" 
"  I  said  spouts,  my  good  friend." 
''There  are  so  many  chattering 
simpletons  ready  to  say  that  we  sen 
our  names — fools,  who  wUl  not  un- 
derstand— ^" 

''The  demands  of  the  society  in 
which  we  live ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  choose  our  wives 
where  we  like,  if  it  were  from  a  back 
shop,  without  lowering  ourselves  by 
it  She  will  bring  an  immense  dow- 
ry. Well,  that  is  the  least  she  can 
do ;  after  having  taken  the  dear  little 
thing  for  nothing,  and  polished  her 
np  beautifully,  should  you  be  also  at 
the  expense  of  coloring  1  That  makes 
me  furious.  What,  my  dear  fellow, 
these  people  have  pillaged,  robbed, 
ruined  us,  enriched  themselves  at  our 
expense,  like  footmen,  by  selling  our 
cast  off  clothes,  and  we  are  not  to 
have  a  right  to  recover  some  little 
portion  of  our  property,  by  marrying 
their  daughters,  whom  we  remove 
from  them.  The  deuce  I  you  must 
imagine  that  it  was  by  stealing  the 
leaa  from  your  gutters  that  M.  Lar- 
reau succeeded  in  making  his  first 
spout,  and  becoming  what  he  is. 
Well !  now  you  say  to  him ;  '  I  wish 
to  marry  your -daughter ;  you  shall 
be  the  fatner  of  a  countess,  robber, 
but  restore  my  gutter.'  That  is  how 
I  understand  the'  situation.     Oh !   I 


have  a  very  clear  head  for  these 
matters." 

"How  perfectly  reasonable  your 
remarks  are,  my  dear  Claudius.'' 

"  Good  Heavens  I  suppose  all  these 
people,  who  have  become  suddenly 
rich,  should  humble  themselves  a  little 
and  place  their  daughters  and  their 
money  bags  at  our  feet,  do  vou  see 
any  great  harm  in  that?  l)oes  it 
not  very  much  resemble  a  necessary 
restitution?" 

"  Yes,  necessary,  fortunate,  provi- 
dential" 

"  Certainly  providential.  For  sev- 
enty vears  these  people  have  blocked 
up  all  the  roads,  plundered  and  soiled 
every  thing,  until  in  our  noble  country 
of  France,  a  gentleman,  who  does  not 
wish  to  soil  his  boots,  is,  deuce  take 
it !  forced  to  walk  on  his  hands,  or 
shut  himself  up  in  his  cellar,  and 
should  not  justice  be  done  at  last ! 
Empty  your  pockets,  Jean  Bonhom- 
rae,  give  us  your  daughter,  and  re- 
turn to  your  duties." 

At  that  moment  the  carriage  rolled 
over  the  gravel,  and  stopped  before 
the  door  of  a  fine  mansion,  which  be- 
longed to  Vernon,  a  historical  painter 
by  profession. 

I  deeply  regret  that  respect  for  pri- 
vate li^  should  have  prevented  my 
writing  the  curious  volume  about 
Vernon  and  his  studio,  which  they 
both  deserve.  It  would  be  to  such 
a  book  that  I  should  now  send  the 
reader,  instead  of  spoiling  a  capital 
subject  by  a*  sketch,  >v'hich  is  oi  ne- 
cessity too  hasty.  These  are  the 
facts,  briefly  tola  From  his  early 
youth,  Vernon,  the  historical  painter, 
nad  served  in  the  heavy  cavalry.  He 
was  a  bold-spirited  fellow,  endowed 
with  a  very  keen  intellect,  and  exu- 
berant gayety.  He  had  a  soldierly 
carriage,  hooked  nose,  piercing  eye, 
and  moreover,  was  the  legitimate  sou 
of  the  nurse  of  a  ptM*son  who  occu- 
pied a  very  high  station. 

These  circumstances  procured  him 
numerous  and  warm  protectors ;  but 
he  was  worthy  of  fortune's  favors  both 
as  cuirassier  and  artist,  being  in  the 
one  profession  brave  as  his  sword, 
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and  having  also  proved  his  vocation 
as  painter,  by  executing  numbers  of 
charming  little  pictures  in  oil  and 
water  colors ;  since  his  admission  to 
the  regiment.  This  taste,  and  vari- 
ous other  reasons,  induced  Vernon, 
already  a  rich  man  and  major  of  cav- 
alry, to  sheath  his  sword  and  devote 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  art.  lie 
bought  a  house,  had  a  a  large  studio 
built,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
maternal  star,  became  almost  insensi- 
bly the  dost  popular  of  hosts,  and 
most  renowned  oi  the  artists  employ- 
ed in  taking  the  portraits  of  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  country.  Although  his 
two  pupils,  who  greatly  assisted  him, 
coula  sketch  and  color,  the  works  of 
this  master  are  not  chefs-d'cEuvre. 
This  is  readily  admitted  by  all,  even 
while  loudly  praising  his  unique  ef- 
fects of  light  and  shade,  and  the  won- 
derful finish  of  his  accessories. 

Whether  with  or  without  reason, 
the  portvait-painter,  who  had  quick- 
ly become  famous,  found  himself 
overwhelmed  with  orders.  To  sit 
for  one's  picture  in  his  celebrated 
studio,  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  occupations.  All  the  floating  ru- 
mors in  Faris  centred  there ;  the  jour- 
nalists came  for  news,  and  a  constant 
Succession  of  people  of  all  kinds  came 
and  went  from  morning  till  night. 
The  pleasant  evening  receptions  that 
Vernon  organized  gave  the  finishing- 
touch  to  the  popularity  of  his  man- 
sion. It  was  a  favored  spot,  a  sort  of 
neutral  ground,  where,  thanks  to  the 
unceremonious  style  of  living  natural 
to  one  half  artist,  half  soldier,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  relations  of  busi- 
ness and  friendship  between  people 
who  would  otherwise  never  have 
known  each  other.  Men  of  pleasure, 
bankers,  journalists,  politicians,  cap- 
italists, aiud  racing  men  met  each  oth- 
er there,  while  Parisian  exquisites, 
the  flower  of  French  aristocracy,  fell 
into  the  habit  of  taking  it  as  a  place 
to  exhibit  their  graces  and  elegance. 
This  truly  Parisian  circle  was  natur- 
ally the  ^hionable  coutisse  fojr  aris- 
tocratic curiosity-seekers.  The  studio 
contained  wonderful  rarities,  magnif- 


icent furniture,  jewels,  and  splendid 
tapestry,  which  came  from  nobody 
knew  where,  and  were  constantly  re- 
newed. 

"  Here  is  something  I  have  found,'^ 
said  Vernon ;  "  what  do  you  say  to 
it." 

"  It  is  very  elegant,  gentlemen,  ex- 
quisite enough  I"  murmured  Claudius 
in  a  low  tone,  turning  the  article 
thoughtfully  around,  then  raising  his 
voice:  "Vernon,  you  don't  know 
what  you  have  there." 

"  And  who  told  you  I  didn't  ?  It 
is  a  beautiful  ivory  carving,  a  hunt- 
ing-horn- belonging  to  the  XVL  cen- 
tury, adorned  with  the  arms  of 
France,  neither  more  nor  less." 

"  Vernon,  my  dear  fellow,  a  hun- 
dred louis,"  grunted  fat  Marsofll 

"  Ah !  the  deuce !  I  will  take  it  at 
that  price,"  cried  Claudius.  "Will 
you  make  an  exchange  ?" 

"  No,  I  assure  you  that  I  do  not 
care  to  give  it  up,  my  good  fellow* 
You  are  very  kind,  but  I  don't  want 
to  part  with  it." 

"  But,  if  one  ofiered  you — " 

"  Ah !  faith,  if  I  was  offered—" 

"Three  hundred  louis.  Monsieur 
Vernon,"  said  Lord . 

"You  overwhelm  me,  your  lord- 
ship. How  can  I  resist  you  ?  Oh ! 
my  poor  ivory !  At  least  be  grateful 
to  me,  my  lord !" 

One  thing  Vernon  had  not  thought 
of,  the  attention  that  his  famous  recep- 
tions must  necessarily  attract  among 
fashionable  women.  If  my  memory  is 
correct,  it  was  the  duchess  of  Blanmon 
who  ^rst  expressed  a  desire  to  enter 
the  cuirassier's  studio.  The  duchess 
was  not  a  woman  to  relinquish  a  plan 
she  had  long  meditated,  or  one  easily 
daunted  by  difficulties.  By  the  help 
of  Claudius,  the  artist's  sleeping-room 
was  transformed  into  a  little  parlor, 
which  communicated  with  the  garden 
by  an  outer  staircase;  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  studio  was  replaced  by 
a  curtain,  and  one  fine  evenmg  about 
midnight,  the  duchess  arrivec^  wrap- 
ped up  like  a  conspirator,  and  followed 
— ^by  three  of  her  friends.  All  passed 
off  smoothly;  unfortunately  the  frolic 
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of  these  aristocractio  ladies  became 
noised  abroad,  and  two  days  after, 
eight  carious  persons  arrived,  coming 
directly  from  the  Stabat  of  the  Ital- 
lens,  where  they  had  agreed  to  meet. 
The  following  week  the  little  parlor 
wafl  as  full  as  an  egg,  and  scented 
like  a  perfume  case.  All  the  ladies, 
listening  eagerly,  were  grouped  be- 
fore the  curtain,  which  they  drew 
aside  by  imperceptible  degrees.  They 
pressed  ana  crowded  upon  each  other 
as  if  in  the  vestry  of  a  church  at  some 
wedding,  restraining  their  bursts  of 
laughter  with  great  difficulty,  and 
whispering  questions  to  the  master  of 
the  house,  who  did  not  know  how  to 
reply,  and  found  himself  amid  these 
surroundings,  like  a  lady-bug  buried 
in  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

"My  dear  Vernon,  you  sajr  that 
the  t^l  blonde  yonder,  talking  to 
the  ambassador,  is  Am^lie  Saintonge  ? 
Well,  to  be;  just,  she  is  extremely 
beautiful.  Ah!  there  is  the  famous 
Tambourine. — Good  Heavens!  my 
husband  is  kissing  her  hand.  Oh! 
oh !  ladies,  just  see  my  husband  kiss- 
ing that  horrid  Tambourine^s  hand, 
and  with  such  an  air !" 

**  Dear  me — ^what  a  pretty  creature ! 
Ladies,  I  wish  I  were  a  man,  only — 
It  is  funny  to  see  all  these  jades. 
When  one  thinks — ^" 

"  That  they  are  as  pretty  as  we." 

One  evening,  by  the  merest  chance, 
the  famous  curtain  was  drawn  aside 
almost  half-way  and  remained  so. 
A  few  timid  women,  who  had  no 
strength  of  character,  vowed  that 
they  would  never  again  set  their  pret- 
ty feet  in  Vernon's  studio,  while  oth- 
ers, bolder,  and  avowed  lovers  of  pro- 
gress, accepted  the  fusion,  a  very  dis- 
creet fusion,  be  it  understood,«8kilful' 
ly  managed,  without  embarrassment 
or  confusion,  and  protected  by  the 
artistic  element  which  pervaded  the 
whole  circle. 

It  is  undeniable  that  Vernon's  stu- 
dio had  a  very  considerable  influence 
upon  the  manners  of  the  times:  not 
that  the  former  cuirassier  was  a  man 
of  genius,  he  was  entitled  to  no  other 
merit,  than  that  of  following  his  own 


impulses  and  taking  advantage  of 
events  just  at  the  right  time.  The 
Duchess  of  Blanmon,  who  is  by  no 
means  wanting  in  sense  or  intellect, 
said  a  capital  thing  in  regard  to  this. 
One  evening,  in  a  circle  of  intimate 
friend,  when  Vernon  alluded  to  cer- 
tain matters,  and  seemed  disposed  to 
claim  an  importance  in  the  political 
world  which  he  did  not  possess,  she 
turned  to  him,  and  in  the  picturesque 
language  she  was  fond  of  using,  said : 
"  Be  qmet,  my  good  little  friend,  you 
are  a  convement  tool,  nothing  more." 
Such  was  the  famous  studio  in 
which  Count  de  Manteigney  was  to 
meet  the  father-in-law  he  so  greatly 
needed.  For  the  rest,  Claudius  had, 
as  usual,  given  proof  of  most  excellent 
judgment  in  selecting  Larreau. 


VII. 


Th£  former  spout  manufacturer  was 
rather  inclined  to  obesity ;  but  as  he 
was  no  fool,  contrived  to  turn  his 
stout  figure  to  good  account,  and, 
aided  by  the  prestige  of  being  a  mill- 
ionaire, might  be  said  to  have  a  state- 
ly presence.  His  high,  bald  forehead 
was  apt  to  become  easily  flushed. 
At  the  extremity  of  his  little  short 
arms,  which  looked  like  a  pair  of  fins, 
were  two  plump,  dimpled  hands, 
which  were  usually  held  clasped  to- 
gether on  his  white  waistcoat.  His 
whole  person  expressed  the  most 
charming  good-nature.  His  smooth 
face,  rosy,  and  well  shaven,  invited 
confidence,  and  his  right  eye,  with 
which  he  beamed  upon  society,  was 
overpoweringly  benevolent,  if  I  may 
so  express  a  charm  which  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  describe.  True,  the 
left  eye  somewhat  belied  its  com- 
rade's excessive  affiaibility ;  but  he  very 
rarely  opened  it,  never,  except  when 
occupiea  with  business  matters.  This 
eye,  which  was  generally  moist,  shone 
like  a  diamond,  was  sharp  as  a  needle, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  find  one  more  keenly  observing, 
or  better  calculated  to  search  the  most 
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ficcrct  thoughts  of  another.  It  was 
doubtless  from  motives  of  precaution 
that  he  veiled  its  remarkable  virtues 
under  the  shadow  of  his  heavy  eye- 
lids, thereby  imitating  those  skilful 
surgeons  wno  conceal  their  instru- 
ments in  a  case,  and  do  not  draw  them 
from  their  coveiing  until  it  is  time  to 
operate  upon  the  patient. 

Only  a  very  small  number  of  per- 
sons, comparatively  speaking,  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  cap 
italist^s  left  eye ;  so  that  people  m 
general  felt  most  irresistibly  attract- 
ed towards  him.  Tliey  were  touched 
by  seeing  a  man  of  such  enormous 
wealth  and  immense  influence,  re- 
main so  simple  and  affable  in  his 
manners  to  every  one,  conceal  no- 
thing of  his  laborious  past,  and  most 
remarkable,  carry  his  self-denial  so 
far  as  not  to  change  his  name.  They 
said  to  tliemselves :  "  Here  is  a  finan- 
cier of  the  old  school,  such  a  man  as 
one  docs  not  see  now-a-days."  When 
in  society,  his  honesty,  nice  even  to 
intoleraircc,  was  displayed  by  con- 
stant outbursts.  If  the  name  of  some 
famous  banker  or  well-known  mer- 
chant were  pronounced,  even  in  a 
low  tone,  he  would  exclaim,  inter- 
rupting his  game  of  whist,  "That 
man  ?  he  is  a  rascal ! " 

And  his  brow  would  flush  so  sud- 
denly, he  would  utter  the  condemna- 
tory word  in  such  a  Sonorous  voice, 
that  the  rudeness  of  the  expression 
was  pardoned  out  of  respect  to  the 
virtuous  wi*ath  which  inspired  it. 
Yet  he  was  not  naturally  quick 
tempered.  Gifted  with  mtetlect, 
calm  and  watchful  in  the  midfit  of 
the  whirl  of  modem  aspirations,  ter- 
rified by  nothing,  he  was  capable  of 
accepting  all  progress,  whether  for^ 
wara  or  backward,  provided  his  mind 
and  capital  found  an  opportunity  of 
taking  part  in  it.  In  all  sincerity,  he 
was  both  democrat  and  legitimist,  no 
one  could  be  more  liberal,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time,  a  most  inflexible  ruler. 
He  would  hare  held  up  both  hands 
to  vote  for  compulsory  instruction, 
would  have  voted  that  the  gend- 
armes should  compel  every  French- 


man to  buy  a  grammar  and  A  B  C  D 
book,  but  on  the  express  condition, 
that  he,  Laireau,  should  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  sale,  and  become, 
without  any  possible  competition,  the 
sole  and  only  bookseller  m  his  coun- 
try. You  see  that  in  saying :  "  Here 
is  a  financier  of  the  old  school,  such 
a  man  as  one  does  not  see  now-a- 
days,"  people  judged  only  by  ap- 
pearances; scarcely  any  one  could 
Doast  of  being  more  a  man  of  the 
times  than  he. 

Certain  people,  to  whom  Larrcau^s 
operations  had  not  been  favorable, 
asserted  that  he  had  no  principles, 
an  accusation  all  the  more  danger- 
ous, because  it  must  necessarily  be 
vague,  and  leave  a  field  for  every 
variety  of  conunent.  The  absence 
of  a  standard  principle,  which  might 
serve  for  rule  and  measure,  being  gen- 
erally  felt,  each  judges  his  neighbofr's 
bv  his  own,  and  great  is  the  confusion 
which  results.  Far  from  being  desti- 
tute of  principles.  Monsieur  Larreau 
possessed  many  on  which  he  oonld 
rely  ;  for  he  had  carefully  tested 
them  all,  lest  he  might  have  some 
occasion  for  reeret.  Kevertheless, 
if  any  one  haa  'compelled  him  — 
which  would  have  been  no  easy 
matter — ^to  express,  in  a  few  words, 
his  firmest  convictions,  he  would  have 
replied : "  I  am  alegitimist  and  aCath- 
olic"  These  opinions  had  come  to 
him  by  degrees,  without  his  making 
the  slightest  effort,  and  very  slowly. 
As  his  fortune  increased^  and  he  ac- 
quired position  and  importance,  he 
rait  the  pressing^  necessity  for  sur- 
rounding himseu  with  a  more  sub- 
stantial barricade,  placing  the  struc- 
ture of  his  prosperity  under  the  di- 
vine protection  and  associating  Prov- 
idence^n  his  plans,  a  natural  feeling, 
which  has  led  many  souls  into  the 
path  of  safety. 

Claudius  thoroughly  understood 
the  wealthy  capit^st ;  so,  when  he 
perceived  him  amon^  the  throng  that 
filled  Yemon's  studio,  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  find  a  plausible  reason  for 
speaking  of  Count  de  Manteigney, 
but  went  directly  up  to  him,  and 
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having  drawn  him  aside  into  a  cor- 
ner, said  abruptly : 

"  My  dear  M.  Larrean,  do  you  yrish 
to  have  your  daughter  mamed?'* 

**  Certainly,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Claudius,  when  1  find  a  son-in-law 
who  will  suit  her — who  will  suit  us, 
you  understand." 

"  I  have  one  to  propose.*' 

The  rich  man  half  opened  his  left 
eye. 

"One  of  your  friends,  my  dear 
Monsieur  Claudius  ?" 

"  The  person  of  whom  I  speak  is 
certainly  one  of  my  friends,  and  is 
utterlv  ruined." 

"  That  is  truly  a  ffreat  recommen- 
dation! yon  are  in  nigh  spirits  this 
evening,  my  dear  friend.  You  say 
that  he  is  utterly — ^ 

^^  Oh !  there  is  not  the  least  possi- 
ble doubt  about  it ;  but  that  is  not 
alL" 

"  Make  haste,  I  am  dying  of  impa- 
tience." 

"  My  friend  has  a  great  reputation 
in  Paris  as  a  man  of  fashion — fine 
manners,  great  attractions — ^" 

"That  will  do  afterwards.  Mon- 
sieur Claudius,  afterwards;  you  are 
drawing  your  own  portrait." 

"  Confess  that  I  could  not  make  a 
better  beginning.  Let  me  go  on. 
My  friend  is  sole  heir — ^* 

"  Let  "us  sit  down,  my  dear  Clau- 
dius, we  can  talk  so  much  more  com- 
fortably." 

"  Sole  and  only  heir  of  one  of  the 
noblest  names  in  France,  and  still 
possesses  the  castle  of  his  ancestors, 
the  cradle  of  his  race,  with  towers, 
precipices,  draw-bridge,  loop-holes, 
fortifications,  court-yard — if  real  feu- 
dal manor,  partially  in  ruins,  I  con- 
fess ;  for  I  will  conceal  nothing  from 
you.  The  estates  have  been  sold,  but 
they  can  be  re-purchased.  Here  is  an 
escutcheon  to  re-gild,  and  you  could 
not  find  one  more  worthy  of — ^resto- 
ration. In  one  word,  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Count  de  Manteigney." 

The  capitalist  could  not  restrain 
an  expression  of  pleasure,  and  his 
left  eye,  which  dunng  the  short  con- 
versation had  been  constantly  open- 


ing and  shutting,  became  perfectly 
quiet. 

Claudius  presented  the  two  gentle- 
men to  each  other  that  very  evening. 
Four  or  five  dajs  after.  Count  Jean 
received  an  invitation  to  a  ball  at  the 
house  of  M.  Larrcau,  who,  after 
studying  the  map  of  the  country  and 
the  Grtctde  ^oanne^  set  out  the  follow- 
inff  morning  for  Yu*ez. 

M.  Larreau  made  his  inquiries  with 
skill  and  prudenoe,  visited  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  found  means  to 

Sursue  his  investigations  for  three 
ays  without  arousing  public  curios- 
ity ;  in  short,  he  returned  delighted, 
and  showed  himself  willing  to  push 
matters  forward  rapidly.  He  had 
met  his  beau-ideal  of  a  son-in-law. 
In  the  meantime  the  count  discovered 
that  the  capitalist's  daughter  was 
wonderfully  charming,  in  which  he 
was  perfectly  right,  and  two  months 
and  a  half  after,  to  a  day,  the  future 
couple  signed  the  contract.  If  M.  de 
Manteigney  had  been  less  eager  to 
escape  as  soon  as  he  decently  could, 
from  a  situation  which  threatened  soon 
to  become  unendurable,  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  would  have  thought 
twice  before  signing.  The  capitalist, 
in  short,  gave  his  daughter,  by  the 
marriage  settlements,  the  most  abso- 
lute control  over  her  dowry,  which 
was  sixteen  hundred  thousand  francs, 
six  or  eight  of  which  were  invested 
in  a  portion  of  the  estates  belonging 
to  the  ancient  domain,  thanks  to  the 
aid  of  the  Virez  notary. 

"  By  this  means,  my  dear  count," 
said  the  rich  man,  "the  estates  of 
Manteigney  are  almost  wholly  re- 
stored, and  wiltdescend  intact  to  your 
children,  by  the  deed  executed  by 
their  mother  and  yourself.  The  por- 
tion of  the  valley  I  have  purchased  in 
my  own  name,  and  retain,  will  return 
to  the  original  domains  after  my 
death.  I  adore  my  daughter,  and 
hope  soon  to  win  your  affection.  You 
see  that  I  am  already  an  old  man,  and 
I  have  cherished  the  hope  that  it 
might  not  be  disagreeable  to  you  to 
have  me  for  a  neighbor.  I  shall  have 
erected  on  the  reserved  estate — and 
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it  is  the  secret  of  its  purchase — a  lit- 
tle house,  hut,  chalet,  no  matter  what, 
where  I  can  end  my  days  in  the  shad- 
ow of  your  chateau.  Mv  tastes  are 
very  smiple"' — ^After  a  short  silence, 
he  continued:  "Unless  you  would  re- 
ceive me  in  any  of  the  wings  of  your 
own  dwelling — ^in  which  case,  my 
dear  son-in-laV,  I  should  beg  you  to 
allow  me  to  defray  all  the  expense  of 
the  necessary  refitting.  Pernaps  by 
uniting  our  mcomes,  we  could  main- 
tain an  establishment  more  worthy  of 
the  name  you  bear.  It  would  make 
me  very  happy,  I  confess ;  it  would  be 
a  real  pleasure  to  me  in  my  old  age, 
to  be  present  in  some  corner,  and  wit- 
ness the  splendor  of  the  princely  style 
in  which  the  arrangement  I  propose 
would  enable  you  to  live.  Do  not  nas- 
ten  to  answer  either  yes  or  no,  my 
dear  count,  reflect  upon  the  matter.'' 
Mile.  Larreau  embraced  her  father 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  The  young 
man,  dazzled  by  the  vision  of  the  ele- 
gant style  in  which  he  might  be  able 
to  live;  intoxicated  by  the  realization 
of  a  dream  which  nattered  all  his 
tastes ;  persuaded  that  he  would  soon 
be  able  to  control  a  father-in-lAw 
who  seemed  so  full  of  good  nature ; 
impatient  to  have  done  with  the  life' 
of  expedients  which  he  had  led  for 
ten  or  twelve ;  years  appealed  to  on 
the  ground  of  his  gentlemanly  in- 
stincts, accepted  everything,  signed 
everything,  and  was  married  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulnesa  There  was  no- 
thing better  to  be  done. 


vni. 

Yet  when  Abb6  Boche  had  return- 
ed home  and  exchanged  his  new  cas- 
sock and  handsome  silver  buckles  for 
his  evcry-day  dress,  he  experienced  a 
sensation  of  great  relie£  His  mind 
was  disturbed,  like  that  of  a  man  who 
has  just  awaked  from  a  confused 
dream.  Everything  about  his  visit 
to  the  chdteau  appeared  strange  and 
incomprehensible,  and  occupied  his 
thoughts  more  than  he  could  have 


wished.  Therefore,  when  iherc  Hi- 
laire  questioned  him  about  the  wel- 
come they  had  given  him,  he  said 
nothing,  except  that  he  had  been  well 
received,  ^nd  the  good  woman  kept 
silence. 

At  times  he  imagined  that  there 
was  an  impassable  gulf  between  these 
gentlemen,  whom  he  had  scarcely  seen 
and  himself;  he  experienced  an  in- 
stinctive, repugnance  towards  them, 
which  he  regretted  so  much  the  more, 
because  it  seemed  to  be  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  profound  respect 
with  which  he  had  always  regarded 
the  nobility.  On  farther  reflection, 
he  asked  himself  whether  this  impres- 
sion was  not  on  his  part  the  result  of 
undue  pride ;  whether  the  surprise  of 
suddenly  finding  himself  in  contact 
with  scenes  of  comfort  and  luxury, 
which  made  his  own  life  appear  more 
narrow  and  humble  by  the  contrast, 
had  not  rendered  him  too  serere  in 
his  judgment  upon  these  people  of 
aristocratic  birth,  whose  only  crime, 
after  all,  was  playing  hot  cockles 
without  caring  what  people  might 
say  about  it.  Although  ne  clearly 
perceived  that  his  first  impression 
was  the  correct  one,  he  argued 
against  himself  with  a  species  of  ob- 
stinacy. Did  he  wish  these  ladies  to 
dress  exactly  like  the  girls  and  wo- 
men of  Grand  Fort?  \Vhy  was  it 
surprising  that  the  countess  should 
treat  her  cur6  with  ease  and  freedom, 
or  that  she  should  be  as  curious  as  a 
spoiled  child  to  make  this  half  savage 
talk,  and  amuse  herself  by  witnessing 
his  embarrassment  ?  What  was  there 
so  very  strange  about  her  careless 
chatter?  She  was  young,  rich,  and 
noble  enough  to  allow  herself  to  act 
her  own  pleasure  before  a  poor,  un- 
known priest.  It  is  certain  that  she 
was  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  very 
singularly  dressed ;  but  what  did  he 
know  about  customs  and  fashions, 
and  since  when  had  ladies  of  high 
rank  been  forbidden  to  be  remarka- 
bly beautiful  ?  Besides,  why  had  he, 
the  cur6  of  Grand  Fort,  noticed  all 
these  things  with  so  much  interest 
and  curiosity?    Was  it  in  accord- 
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ancc  with  his  position  as  a  priest,  to 
linger  around  these  earthly  charms, 
^nrhich  God  had  commanded  him  to 
pass  by  with  indifference  ?  Was  he 
then  so  weak,  so  extremely  impres- 
sionable, that  a  woman  could  disturb 
his  mind  and  occupy  his  thoughts? 
He  told  himself  all  this,  was  hu- 
miliated, dissatisfied,  indignant  with 
himself;  then  wishing  to  obtain  an 
exact  knowledge  of  his  weakness,  in 
order  to  correct  it  the  better,  recalled 
one  by  one  the  impressions  he  had 
felt ;  and  all  the  details  of  what  he  had 
seen  passed  once  more  before  his 
eyes,  wliile  in  the  depths  of  his  soul, 
some  unknown  yoice  murmured: 
"You  have  humiliated  yourself 
enough  before  the  memory  of  these 
people.  You  are  more  noble  than 
they,  even  in  your  shabby  cassock ; 
you  will  soon  read  their  hearts  and 
find  naught  but  a  mass  of  wicked 
passions  and  vicious  instincts,  while 
if  they  seek  to  watch  you  in  their 
turn,  they  will  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand your  thoughts  and  actions.*' 
*'  To  be  briefi  the  abb6  Roche  did  not 
return  to  the  chateau  for  several  days, 
and  even  avoided  passing  its  doors. 
Once  he  met  the  countess's  father,  and 
on  another  occasion  found  himself 
fftce  to  face  with  the  count  and  his 
^end  Claudius,  in  the  village  streets ; 
but  he  contented  himself  with  ex- 
changing bows,  and  found  means  to 
cut  short  all  conversation.  These 
people  terrified  him. 

At  last  Sunday  came,  and  from  ear- 
ly morning  the,  cur6  thinking  of  the 
mass  he  was  to  perform,  felt,  in  spite 
of  his  resolutions,  as  much  agitated 
as  on  the  day  of  his  visit.  He  knew 
that  the  noble  company  would  attend 
church ;  he  saw  in  imagination  their 
amused  faces,  the  count's  eye-glass, 
his  father-in-law's  white  waistcoat, 
and  the  important,  self-sufficient  air  of 
all.  Would  the  ladies  appear  at  mass 
in  a  costume  like  the  one  they  wore  the 
other  evening  ?  He  shuddered  in  spite 
of  himself.  How  would  they,  accus- 
tomed to  recline  in  those  immense  arm- 
chairs, which  almost  resembled  beds, 
endure  to  sit  on  the  narrow,  hard, 


wooden  benches?  Were  they  even 
clean  and  well  dusted  ?  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  thought  of  these 
thin^ 

His  poor  church  was  so  dilapidated, 
so  forlorn,  encumbered  with  ex  vote 
and  strange  adornments.  He  had 
thought  them  poetical  and  touching, 
in  memory  of  the  artless  feeling  whicn 
offered  them ;  would  they  not  appear 
very  comical  to  these  jesting  rarisi- 
ans,  who  were  accustomed  to  the  state- 
ly ceremonies  of  the  cities  ? 

This  disturbed  him  more  than  all 
the  rest:  he  loved  his  poor  church 
so  much  I  Pre-occupied  by  these 
thoughts,  he  found  his  razors  horribly 
dull,  and  rubbed  them  upside  down  on 
the  leathern  strap  fastened  to  the  han- 
dle of  the  door.  *'*'  Monsieur  le  cur6,  do 
you  know  that  it  is  twenty  minutes  of 
nine  ?'*  asked  m6re  Hilaire,  knocking 
at  the  door. 

"  Yes,  ^ood  mother,  I  know  it.  You 
can  come  in.  Have  you  seen  whether 
the  benches  in  the  church  were  clean 
enough  ?" 

The  good  woman  smiled,  pleased 
that  she  should  have  thought  of  the 
same  thing  as  her  cur6.  '*  I  have  just 
given  them  a  little  dusting ;  they  are 
very  nice  now ;  but  dear  me  I  they  are 
old,  and  terribly  hard  for  all  these 
grand  people,  M.  le  cur^,"  I  said  to 
myself:  "  K  something  could  only  be 

Sut  over  them — ^you  will  not  be  angry, 
L  le  cure.  People  must  not  be  driven 
away  from  the  house  of  God,  you 
know.  Well !  I  have  a  little  bit  of 
carpet  that  is  just  the  thing ;  1  have 
shaken  and  brushed  it  well  I  miffht 
spread  it  on  the  bench,  if  you  think 
it  would  be  a  good  plan." 

"  You  have  done  well,  mfire  Hilaire, 
but  I  have  also  a  little  mat  before 
my  bed,  you  might  spread  them  both 
on.  It  would  be  better  for  the  la- 
dies." 

Abb6  Roche  stopped  short;  he 
was  vexed  that  he  snould  allow  him- 
self to  be  pre-occupied  by  such  trivial 
cares  when  about  to  say  mass. 

When  he  entered  the  vestry,  the 
acolytes  were  dressed,  the  choristers 
ready,  and  all  his  parishioners  waitr 
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ing  on  the  square.  It  was  nine  o*clock, 
and  yet  p^rc  Bntan  dared  not  stop 
ringing,  tnat  the  services  might  begin, 
for  no  one  from  the  ch&teau  had  ar- 
rived- Two  or  three  boys,  who  had 
played  truant,  muttered :  "  I  would 
stop  ringing,  if  I  were  you,"  but  every- 
body else  said,  "  P6re  Butan  is  right, 
we  must  not  make  the  count  and 
countess  lose  the  mass."  Fortunately 
for  every  one,  and  especially  the  euro, 
who  was  waiting  to  begin  the  service, 
looking  out  of  the  little  window  of 
the  vestry,  and  thinking  that  it  was 
very  hard  to  be  forced  to  keep  God 
waiting  in  this  manner,  a  child  ran  up, 
saying  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
werecoming.  The  crowd  instinctive- 
ly divided,  forming  in  two  ranks,  and 
the  aristocratic  party  entered  the  little 
square. 

The  ladies,  dressed  this  morning  d 
la  Watteau's  shepherde8ses,were  lean- 
ing on  long  flexible  staffs,  and  seemed 
to  be  so  exhausted  by  the  little  dope 
they  had  just  ascended,  that  they 
could  scarcely  stand  upon  their  high- 
heeled  boots.  They  had  been  obliged 
to  cross  on  foot  the  short  space  inter- 
vening between  the  chdteau  and  the 
village,  for  that  portion  of  the  road 
had  not  yet  been  finished  and  made 
passable  for  carriages.  But  the  ex- 
pedition had  been  cheerfully  perform- 
ed, if  one  could  judge  by  their  shouts 
of  laughter.  When  they  perceived 
that  the  square  was  full  of  people,  the 
three  ladies,  who  were  walking  in 
front,  suddenly  stopped.  "  Ah !  count- 
ess, see  these  wortny  people  taking 
off  their  caps,"  said  Mme.  de  llougeon. 
"  they  are  waiting  for  us." 

^*  Iveally  it  is  quite  a  triumphal  en- 
try I  What  honest,  respectful  faces 
they  have !  Look,  dear,  see  all  these  lit- 
tle children.  Oh  1 1  am  going  to  pray 
for  them,  it  is  the  least  I  can  do." 

"They  are  pretty  little  things," 
said  Mile,  de  Rougeon,  "but  they 
don't  wipe  their  noses  often  enough." 

During  this  time  pdre  Butan  was 
pulling  at  the  rope  with  all  his  miffht, 
and  the  poor  bell  tinkled  its  best.  Tike 
some  old  singer,  who  has  lost  his  voice 
and  has  nothmg  left  but  a  good  style. 


All  heads  were  bent,  and  the  count- 
ess, moving  slowly  through  her  re- 
spectful vassals,  bowed  slightly  to  the 
right  and  left,  murmuring  m  an  undei- 
tone :  "  Good-morning,  my  friends — 
my  ffood  friends;  good-day,  little 
ones."  She  enjoyed  it  thoroughly, 
and  strangely  enough,  thought  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  she  had 
often  seen  a  stately  head  bending  in 
little,  graceful,  sweeping  salutes. 

The  count  followed  directly  behind 
the  ladies,  talking  very  eagerly  in  a 
loud  tone  to  M.  de  Kougeon,  with- 
out taking  the  slightest  ncftice  of  the 
persons  standing  by,  and  gesticula- 
ting with  his  little  switch  Ime  a  man 
engrossed  in  some  important  argu- 
ment As  to  M.  Larreau,  he  was 
watching  his  dear  little  countess  with 
his  right  eye,  and  ready  to  bless  the 
whole  population.  Two  or  three  close- 
ly-shaven servants,  stifi^  erect,  and  un- 
approachable, closed  the  procession. 

The  cur6  had  donned  his  priestly 
robes  long  before.  Alas  I  they  were 
shabby,  well  worn,  and  much  frayed 
in  certain  places.  It  was  all  in  vain 
that  poor  m6re  Hilaire,  first  washing 
her  hands,  wrapped  them  carefully  in 
a  white  cloth  every  Sunday ;  she  could 
not  rejuvenate  the  old  earments. 
While  m  the  vestry,  whose  door  stood 
open,  Abb£  Roche  heard  the  rust- 
ling of  silken  robes,  the  sound  of  del- 
icate boots,  and  the  confused  murmur 
of  Parisian  voices.  His  ear  distin- 
guished all  this  in  spite  of  the  noise 
made  by  the  sabots  and  iron-shod 
shoes  striking  against  the  floor,  and 
knocking  the  benches.  He  clasped  his 
hands,  closed  his  eyes,  strove  to  ab- 
stract his  thoughts,  murmured  fer- 
vent prayers,  and  reproached  himself 
for  his  want  of  self-command,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  crime.  At  last,  as  they 
were  now  waiting  only  for  him,  he 
made  a  signal  for  the  acolytes  to  move 
forward,  and  entered  the  church. 

He  was  obliged  to  summon  up  all 
his  courage  in  order  to  advance  the 
eight  or  ten  paces  which  separated 
him  from  the  altar,  so  great  was  the 
singular  emotion  he  experienced.  He 
had  determined  not  to  glance  towards 
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the  congregation,  and  kept  his  reso- 
Intion.  But  he  ^mly  saw  tlie  kneel* 
ing  ladies  looking  around  them 
through  their  eye-glasses,  and  smil- 
ing at  each  otber,  while  the  gentle- 
in£n,  with  one  hand  thrust  into  their 
vests,  whispered  and  twirled  their 
mustaches.  On  reaching  the  steps, 
he  knelt,  and  in  a  voice  that  trem- 
bled more  than  he  could  have  wish- 
ed, commenced  the  IntroUy  but  soon 
grew  calmer,  as  his  up-raised  glance 
rested  upon  the  crucifix  that  sur- 
mounted the  altar;  his  blood  flowed 
more  slowly  through  his  veins,  and  he 
forgot  all  w^o  surrounded  him.  The 
wooden  Christ  was  a  very  shapeless 
thin^,  one  might  almost  have  sup- 
poscdthat  it  had  been  carved  by  some 
nerdsman's  knife,  and  it  was  cover- 
ed with  coarse,  gaudy  paint.  Yet  be- 
fore this  rude  image  the  poor,  solitary 
priest,  destitute  of  family  and  friends, 
deprived  of  all  that  was  claimed  by 
the  secret  instincts  of  his  nature,  had 
passed  the  sweetest  hours  of  his  life, 
ne  knew  every  detail  of  the  carving,  so 
px)te8que  to  others,  so  sacred  to  him. 
Each  crack,  each  fracture  of  the  worm- 
eaten  wood,  reminded  him  of  some 
heart  throb,  a  prayer,  a  tear,  or  a  joy. 
Thus  even  those  objects  least  worthy 
of  attention  become  ■  poetical  and 
dear  to  the  man  who  has  lavished  his 
affection  upon'  thenu  What  do  you 
care  for  the  cut  of  the  garment,  the 
wrinkles  on  the  countenance  of  the 
friend  that  holds  out  his  hand  to  you, 
listens  to  you,  and  consoles  you  ?  His 
unassuming  appearance,  on  the  con- 
tary,  invites  your  confidence,  his  plain 
lace  re-assures  you,  you  love  him  all 
the  more  because  strangers  do  not 
consider  him  attractive ;  his  charms 
are  a  secret,  possessed  by  you  alone. 
The  priest  was  touched  by  the 
thought  that  the  good  God  of  Grand 
Fort  had  made  himself  poor  and  mis- 
erable, despoiled  Himself  of  His  divine 
splendor,  tnat  He  mi^ht  be  better  un- 
derstood by  His  children,  and  had  de- 
scended to  their  level  through  pater- 
nal tenderness.  His  heart,  whicn  was 
oveiflowing  with  repressed  feeling, 
suddenly  opened,  he  dared  to  speak,  to 


confide  everythinjr  to  the  good  God 
who  watched  over  the  mountains,  and 
after  these  unreserved  outpourings  of 
his  soul,  he  felt  strenj^thened  and  pu- 
rified ;  he  breathed  invigorating  air, 
saw  society  under  a  loftier  aspect,  a 
divine  glow  animated  him ;  he  had  a 
consciousness  of  being  nearer  that  fire 
of  love  of  which  human  affections  are 
but  the  dying  sparks.  It  was  before 
this  defaced  fragment  of  wood  that 
he  had  comprehended  the  grandeur 
and  nobleness  of  his  mission,  and  had 
accepted  his  austere  life  franklv  and 
cheerfully.  He  then  believedfhis  soul 
to  be  large  enough  to  contain  all  hu- 
manity; thought  himself  sufficiently 
bold  and  courageous  to  bo  the  pilot, 
who  watches  in  spite  of  fatigue,  and 
forgets  wind  and  rain  in  the  remem- 
brance that  the  safety  of  those  who 
sleep  depends  upon  his  vigilanoc  and 
devotion.  The  sacrifice  had  appear- 
ed to  him  as  a  triumph,  and  the  suf- 
fering a  consolation. 

liVnen,  at  the  close  of  the  mass,  the 
cur6  turned  to  address  a  few  words  to 
the  congregation,  as  he  was  in  the  hab- 
it of  domg  every  Sunday,  the  count- 
ess was  astonished  at  the  expression 
of  his  face,  the  searching  tones  of 
his  voice,  the  brightness  of  his  glance, 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  gestures. 

He  was  really  handsome.  ^'Our 
cur6  preaches  admirably,"  murmured 
Mme.  de  Rougeon,  as  they  left  the 
church. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  countess.  "  I  do 
not  understand  it ;  and  I  have  been 
wondering  how  he  chanced  to  be  cast 
ashore  upon  this  desolate  rock,  in  this 
out  of  the  world,  almost  savage  vil* 
lage." 

'^  He  is  perhaps  undergoing  a  pen- 
ance— ecclesiastical  disciplino— " 

"  What  an  idea  1" 

^  It  does  not  follow  that  ho  has  com- 
mitted anv  very  great  crime.  What 
are  considered  merely  trifling  errors 
in  our  circle,  are  regarded  in  others 
Ds  unpardonable  crimes-^ome  afiair 
of  the  heart  for  instance." 

^^  You  are  right,  his  face  tells  the 
story  plainly  enough.  Ah  I  poor  map !" 

"  Unfortunate  priest !" 
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"  I  must  leave  yott  a  moment.  Per- 
haps we  shall  fiud  means  to  learn  his 
story  some  day.  I  am  going  to  in- 
vite M.  le  cur6  to  breakfast,  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  not  refuse  me." 

Abbe  Roche  in  truth  could  find  no 
pretext  for  declining  Mme.  de  Man- 
teigney's  invitation,  and  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  found  himself  installed  in 
the  great  dining-room  of  the  castle. 


IX. 


The  breakfast  was  delightful,  al- 
though much  less  noisy  than  usuaL 
The  ladies  showed  the  cure  the  most 
gracious  attentions,  and  overwhelmed 
him  with  little  kindnesses.  His  no- 
ble bearing  at  the  altar,  his  simple, 
manly  carriage,  had  evidently  pro- 
duced a  great  effect  The  dilapida- 
ted church  was  declared  to  be  delight- 
ful, in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  exchanged  smiling  glan- 
ces. They  could  not  look  without 
emotion,  at  the  rude  pictures,  the 
ex  voto  hanging  on  the  walls;  the 
recollection  of  the  brave  mountain- 
eers, kneeling  bareheaded  in  the 
porch,  drew  tears  from  their  eyes. 
Even  the  voices  of  the  choristers, 
though  somewhat  harsh  and  untrain- 
ed, had  a  meaning. 

"  For  my  part,"  observed  Mme.  de 
Rougeon,  *^  I  imagine  that  that  must 
have  been  the  way  that  God  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  catacombs." 

*'  Take  a  little  of  the  vanilla  cream, 
dear  Monsieur  le  cure,"  said  the 
countess,  '*  you  will  not  refuse  a  new 
parishioner." 

And  the  young  wife,  holding  back 
with  her  left  hand  the  numerous  trink- 
ets dangling  from  little  golden  chains 
among  the  laces  that  adorAed  her 
sleeve,  offered  her  neighbor  on  the 
right  a  pretty  little  heap  of  perfumed 
cream  in  a  silver  gilt  spoon.  Arm, 
sleeve,  hand,  spoon,  and  cream,  were 
all  bewitching,  somewhat  too  bewitch- 
ing, if  one  may  say  so  without  wound- 
ing any  one,  for  Abb6  Roche,  on  per- 
ceiving the  charming  little  picture. 


turned  away  his  eyes,  and  answered 
gravely :  "  Thank  you,  I  will  not  take 
4ny." 

"Must  I  tell  you  I  made  it  myself 
in  order  to  tempt  you  ?  Well !  I  won't 
say  that,  for  I  did  not  do  it,  but  the 
cream  is  none  the  less  nice.  Gome, 
Monsieur  le  cure,  take  it  to  please 
me." 

The  cur6  accepted  what  was  offered 
with  a  very  perceptible  blush.  The 
idea  of  a  serious  man  blushing  so  easi- 
ly !  Ah !  well,  perhaps  if  you  had  been 
in  his  place  you  would  have  changed 
color  too.  Mme.  de  Manteigney  had, 
in  truth,  gazed  at  him  with  an  expres- 
sion well  calculated  to  disturb  hia 
mind :  not  that  she  was  capable  of  pre- 
meditated coquetry — ^in  these  delicate 
matters  one  must  first  of  all  under- 
stand one's  self;  but  she  had  thoueht 
her  own  hand,  holding  the  golden 
spoon,  a  very  pretty  sight,  it  was  an  ar- 
tistic pleasure  which  all  women  kpow. 

She  had  naturally  smiled  at  her 
hand,  rather  than  the  cure,  and  if  it 
had  been  unnecessarily  sweet,  it  was 
merely  owing  to  the  unusual  delight 
afforded  by  the  sight  of  her  own 
charms. 

Yet  the  countess  knew  that  the  good 
abb6  might  misunderstand  her  mean- 
ing ;  for  she  was  seized  with  one  of 
those  little  fits  of  coughing  which, 
without  disfiguring  you,  permit  yon 
to  withdraw  a  moment  from  conver- 
sation. It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for 
a  pretty  woman  to  observe  all  the 
shades  of  amiability ;  they  allow  them- 
selves to  be  borne  along  by  the  spirit 
of  improvisation,  and  when  thechaim 
of  being  attractive  leads  them  on,  ea> 
sily  lose  all  discrimination ;  the  slope  is 
so  slippery.  n 

Coquetry  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
it  is  sufi&cient  for  itself;  it  forgets  the 
public,  for  it  can  do  withouUit ;  and  a 
woman  who  seems  bent  on  our  neigh- 
bor's destruction,  who  has  brought  a 
whole  arsenal  into  action,  has  really 
no  other  intention  thati  to  try  her 
weapons  and  renew  her  cannon,  so 
that  you  will  rarely  see  a  woman — I 
mean  a  woman  who  has  the  reputation 
of  being  attractive — distribute  to  each 
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one  the  modicum  of  favor  that  is  his 
due.  With  a  priest,  especially,  the  just 
proportion  is  more  difficult  to  preserve 
on  account  of  his  invulnerability ;  and 
the  absence  of  sex,  which  is  morally 
one  of  his  privileges,  gives  them  a 
sort  of  carte  olanche.  The  certainty 
that  nothing  wjll  be  broken,  tempts 
beginners  in  the  art  of  shooting  to 
try  their  skill — ^they  like  to  fire'  at  a 
strong  black-board,  which  is  too  solid 
to  be  broken,  and  yet  capable  of  show- 
ing the  shots  it  receives,  and  bear  rec- 
ora  of  their  successes.  So,  granting 
what  I  have  just  said,  is  it  surprising 
that  the  countess,at  sight  of  her  plump, 
taper  fingers,  should  have  yielded  to 
the  temptation  of  making  her  smile 
as  charming  as  her  han^  and  after- 
wards, by  a  scarcely  preceptible  ma- 
ncBuvre,  have  raised  the  perfumed 
fingers  that  held  the  spoon  within 
two  inches  of  her  cure's  nose,  as  he 
bowed  his  thanks.  The  singularity  is, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  smile 
is  not  all  By  some  unknown  sym- 
pathetic influence  the  eyelids  droop 
coquettishly,  the  glance  softens,  the 
neck  bends,  and  the  body  sway^s  with 
unexpected  grace,  and  that  is  how 
it  happens  that,  in  the  best  society,  a 
spoonful  of  vanilla  cream  may  lead 
to  verv  serious  consequences.  For- 
tunately these  little  accidents  are 
readily  pardoned  among  people  who 
lead  a  fashionable  life. 

Abb6  Roche  pardoned  it  also,  but 
he  was  much  disturbed.  At  cer- 
tain crises  strange  temptations — ^why 
should  it  not,  be  confessed  ? — had  ris- 
en before  him;  he  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  bewildering,  frightful 
phantoms ;  he  had  been  tormented, 
poor  man,  as  one  is  in  some  dream  or 
threatening  nightmare,  but  all  had 
been  a  mere  fleeting  hallucination, 
which  disappeared  in  the  broad  light 
of  day.  Confronted  with  charms 
whose  too  evident  reality  aroused  the 
memory  of  his  former  conflicts,  he 
felt  the  danger  to  be  a  thousand  times 
greater  than  before.  He  had  judged 
the  world  as  a  whole,  and  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  he  who  surveys  a  battle 
firom  a  mountain,  and  comes  forth 
8 


victorious  in  imagination,  would  cer- 
tainly have  far  less  coolness  and  cour- 
age if  he  descended  from  his  height 
and  mingled  with  the  combatants. 
It  was  now  with  him  as  it  would  be 
with  that  man,  he  no  longer  hovered 
over  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  but 
felt  that  he  was  entering  into  the  real- 
ity of  the  struggle,  and  feared  that  he 
mi^ht  lose  his  self-command  in  the 
m^lee.  Already  the  view  was  becom- 
ing less  clear :  was  he  not  taking  the 
trifling  details  of  a  life  with  which  he 
was  unfamiliar  for  monsters  ?  Was 
he  the  sport  of  a  delusion  ?  Why 
should  he  have  these  tremors,  whose 
cause  he  no  longer  dared  to  ask  him- 
self frankly?  The  more  he  listened, 
the  less  he  understood  the  meaning 
of  their  words;  certain  jests  which 
roused  a  smile,  were  utterly  unintel- ' 
ligible  to  him.  The  very  gestures  of 
his  hosts  had  an  incomprehensible  pe- 
culiarity ;  the  tones  of  their  voices, 
their  mode  of  constructing  sentences, 
every  thing  about  them  was  strange 
to  him.  If  by  chance  he  understood 
one  of  their  ideas,  he  found  it  so  dif- 
ferent from  his  own,  that  he  would 
have  preferred  to  have  still  remain- 
ed in  ignorance. 

"  Is  not  my  cream  delicious,  Mon- 
sieur le  cure,''  murmured  Mme.  de 
Manteigney,  casting  an  inquiring 
glance  at  the  priest,  for  she  was  saying 
to  herself :  '^  I  am  going  to  have  some 
fine  sport  in  finding  out  what  sort  of  a 
person  this  good  abb6  really  is." 

"Excellent,"  he  replied,  without 
raising  his  eyes  from  ms  plate ;  then 
drew  his  feet  closer  together  lest  his 
neighbor's  dress  might  brush  against 
them.  "  Incomprehensible  creature," 
he  murmured,  "  what  is  she  hiding 
•within  her  soul ;  from  whence  comn 
these  bewildering  charms?  Can  it 
be  a  trial  by  which  God  is  testing 
me?"  , 

"  Tell  me,  Monsieur  le  cure,  how  do 
you  warm  your  cliurch  in  winter  ?" 
asked  Mme.  de  Rougeon,  rolling  a 
tiny  crumb  of  bread  under  the  tip  of 
her  finger. 

"  My  wife  is — ^what  shall  I  say  ? — 
a  singular  woman.    She  alig^ays  fan- 
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cies  herself  at  the  church  of  the  Made- 
leine or  Saint  Thomas  d'Aquin.  Do 
you  expect  to  find  all  the  refinements 
of  our  peculiar  civilization  in  this  wild 
region,  my  dear  ?" 

"Papa is  right,"  interrupted  his 
young  daughter,  without  the  slightest 
ceremony.  "  This  civilization  is  hor- 
rible !" 

Abb6  Roche  looked  at  Mile,  de  Rou- 
ffeon ;  he  was  amazed  that  at  her  age 
she  should  have  so  decided  an  opinion 
upon  such  a  matter. 

"  True,  my  daughter,  we  are  living 
in  a  circle  which  is  dele — " 

"Yes,  papa,  deleterious." 

"Deleterious,  certainly,  and  which, 
if  I  may  dare  to  say  so,  is  the  negation 
of  all— of  all—" 

"  Yes,  papa,  of  all  principles." 

And  as  tne  guests  all  burst  into 
shouts  of  laughter,  except  the  priest, 
who  looked  on  in  astonishment,  she 
added,  pushing  back  the  long  ear- 
rings which  touched  her  shoulders : 
"  Papa  dictates,  and  I  arrange  his  ideas 
in  words.  That  is  why  I  think  him 
right;  so, to  preserve  him  from  the 
deleterious  air  of  Paris,  I  shall  make 
him  go  to  bed  at  five  minutes  of  eight, 
and  give  him  some  tisane.  No  more 
balls  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  no  more 
races ;  no,  that  is  all  at  an  end ;  no  more 
races !  Those  are  also  deleterious  cir- 
cles !  No  more  p6re  Hyacinthe,  no 
more  clubs,  no  skating,  no  anything ; 
instead,  nice  hot  tisane  with  honey 
in  moderate  quantities ;  we  will  read 
tlie  philosophers  among  ourselves, 
and  if  papa  wishes  to  escape,  cling 
to  him  ana  keep  him  with  us." 

"While  the  young  girl  spoke,  Abb6 
Roche  looked  at  lier  intently.  He 
was  not  only  surprised,  but  grieved, 

"The  unhappy  child,"  said  he  to 
himself.  "  Wnat  crime  can  this  man, 
who  looks  old  before  his  time,  have 
committed,  to  be  thus  punished  by 
his  daughter's  contempt?  How  he 
must  suffer !  What  idea  do  they  give 
others  of  paternal  dignity,  filial  re- 
spect and  love?  Must  one  be  de- 
prived of  family  ties  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate their  value  ?" 

"  WeU  I"  continued  Mile,  de  Rou- 


geon,  "  I  have  a  still  more  attractive 
programme." 

"More  of  your  nonsense,  spoiled 
child  I" 

"  Oh !  it  is  a  very  simple  matter : 
we  will  stay  here  all  the  year  round* 
M.  de  Manteigney  shall  let  us  one  of 
his  little  towers,  and  we  can  live  in  it, 
far  away  from  the  demon  of  civiliza- 
tion. I  will  cut  off  my  hair,  mamma 
hers,  and  papa  his,  it  will  only  be  the 
work  of  a  moment ;  we  will  put  on  little 
caps  trimmed  with  a  bit  of  embroid- 
ery, and  as  the  church  is  not  heated, 
or^er  foot-stoves  that  we  can  go  and 
sing  at  matins.  M.  le  cur6  wiU  be  so 
pleased.  Papa  can  be  bass.  Ah  ! 
that's  not  a  bad  idea,  is  it  mamma  V* 

"  Your  youth  and  gayety  are  some 
apology  for  you,  my  Wve,  but  yet 
— think  my  child — ^'* 

"  K  mamma  is  going  to*  begin  to 
preach  like  papa ! — oh  1  dear." 

"  My  daughter,  you  are  going  be- 
yond all — ^" 

"  Yes,  papa,  bounds.  I  am  to  be 
silent  because  papa  wants  to  talk." 

"  Yes,  I  do  wisn  to  speak,  little  reb- 
el!  Oh !  because  I  lau^h,  you  think 
I  am  jesting.  That  is  Uie  way  with 
our  children!  Family  respect,  au- 
thority— ^in  short  everything ;  every- 
thing— tradition —  I  laugh,  because 
you  are  looking  at  me  with  your  lit- 
tle— your  little  saucy  air,  you  spoiled 
child ;  that  is  of  consequence ;  lam — 
I  am — ^the  word  escapes  me — ^I  am 
right." 

"  Well !  for  my  part  I  think  you 
were  much  more  agreeable  when  you 
were  wrong,"  observed  the  count. 
"You  are  not  at  all  amusing  with 
your  deleterious  age?  Where  did 
you  learn  all  that  stuff?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  the  moral  is — ^" 

"  W  ell,  there  he  goes  again.  It  is 
not  more  than  two  years  since  I  first 
noticed  this  infirmity  in  poor  de  Rou- 
geon  ;  he  used  to  be  a  charming  man." 

"  It  is  evident  that  they  do  not  use 
the  word  moral  in  its  ordinary  senfee," 
thought  Abb6  Roche,  who  had  been 
very  ill  at  ease  during  a  conversation 
so  utterly  incomprehensible  to  him. 

"  If  that's  the  way  you  are  going 
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to  attack  papa.  I  shall  defend  him,^' 
cried  the  young  girl,  with  a  very 
pretty  show  of  anger. 

**  Good  Heavens  t  that  child  must 
be  crazy,"  murmured  the  priest. 

Mme.  de  Manteigney,  perceiving 
that  Abbe  Roche's  manner  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  constrained, 
suddenly  changed  the  conversation. 
"  My  dear  cure,  teU  us  who  is  that 
singular  looking  person  who  has  al- 
ready been  here  two  or  three  times. 
Where  does  he  go,  and  from  whence 
does  he  come  ?  Is  he  a  human  being  ? 
He  has  a  huge  beard,  half  red,  h^f 
gray,  eves  like  a  rat,  and  a  nose  that 
looks  like  the  beak  of  some  bird  of 
prey ;  his  clothes  are  all  gray,  just  the 
color  of  the  rocks.  Oh !  he  is  such  an 
ugly  man.  I  will  add  that  he  always 
carries  a  basket  of  cheeses.  I  am 
afraid  of  him." 

"  You  undoubtedly  mean  p6re  Lour- 
sidre,  Madame.  Your  fears  are  ex- 
aggerated, I  think,  though  in  his 
youth  he  committed  some  faults  for 
which  he  has  reason  to  reproach  him- 
self His  life  has  been  an  adventur- 
ous one ;  he  has  been  occupied  in  va- 
rious pursuits,  and  travelled  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world ;  but  at  the 
present  time  I  do  not  know  that  any 
thing  very  serious  could  be  alleged 
against  him.  He  is  a  shepherd,  and 
watches  the  flocks  which  the  people 
of  the  village  and  market-town  connde 
to  his  charge,  that  they  may  graze 
upon  the  lofty  mountain  pastures. 
He  lives  with  his  daughter  in  a  lonely 
hut  on  the  edge  of  the  pine  woods." 

''What!  is  the  little  savaee  who 
also  comes  here  occasionally  his 
daughter?  The  strange  creature 
with  the  large,  deep  eyes,  muddy 
complexion,  and  slow  gait !" 

''  She  lost  her  mother  at  the  time  of 
her  birth,  poor  Qhild." 

"  Ah  1  she  must'  have  been  grown 
up  ever  since  she  was  born,  the  little 
witch,"  murmured  Claudius. 

''  I  think  so  too,"  said  the  count. 

And  Mme.  de  Manteigney,  repress- 
ing a  slight  shiver,  asked, 

^  IsnH  that  ugly  man  something  of 
a  sorcerer  himself?" 


*'  There  has  been  such  a  rumor,  said 
the  priest  smiling,  but  his  principal 
distmction  lies  in  making  very  good 
cheeses,  and  I  do  not  think  he  has 
any  other." 

"  Excuse  me,  Monsieur  Ic  cure,  he 
is  a  remarkably  intelligent  man,  and 
has  a  great  deal  of  information.  I 
have  t^ked  with  him,  and  especially 
in  geology — ^" 

"  So  you  understand  geology,  Mon- 
sieur Larreau  ?"  asked  Claudius. 

"  I  ?  not  much — &  little,  just  suffi- 
cient to  amuse  myself,  and  judge  of 
p6re  Loursi^res — ^" 

The  countess  rose,  interrupting  her 
father : 

"Don't  say  any  more  about  that 
hateful  family,  I  beg  of  you;  they 
frighten  me — I  dreamed  of  them  all 
last  night." 

"Indeed,  and  I  dreamed  of  the 
daughter,  a  singular  coincidence." 

So  saying,  M.  de  Manteigney  ut- 
tered a  Uttle  harsh  laugh. 

"  I  do  not  like  such  jests,"  said  the 
mistress  of  the  castle,  and  the  cnr6 
noticed  that  she  bit  her  lips. 


X 


M.  Labbbau,  who  had  taken  very 
little  part  in  the  conversation  during 
breakfast,  but  had  found  time  while 
eating  heartily  to  occasionally  half- 
open  his  famous  left  eye  and  watch 
the  company,  took  the  cur^^s  arm  as 
they  left  the  table,  and  after  pulling 
down  his  huge  white  vest,  which 
was  always  inclined  to  slip  up,  dcew 
the  priest  out  upon  the  lawa 

"  Ah !"  thougnt  the  countess,  "  my 
father  has  taken  the  cur6  away  from 
me.  He  is  determined  that  I  shall 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  make  my 
enigma  talk." 

"Don't  you  smoke,  my.  dear  sir?" 
said  the  capitalist,  in  his  soft,  friendly 
tone. 

"  A  little,  but  not  at  this  season  of 
the  year." 

"  Flease  accept  a  cigar," 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  only  smoke  in 
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winter,  when  we  are  imprisoned  by 
the  snow,  and  besides,  I  do  not  know 
how  to  use  anything  but  the  short 
pipes  of  this  region.'* 


**  Then,  as  it  does  not  annoy  you, 
permit  me  to  light  my  cigar  ?"  And 
as  he  touched  it  to  the  yellow  flame 
of  a  waxen  match,  he  compressed 
the  tobacco  between  his  short,  plump 
fingers. 

*'  Confess,  my  dear  cur6,  that  this  is 
a  charming  view ;  I  cannot  tell  you 
y how  deeply  I  am  moved  by  the  mag- 
nificent scenery." 

"True,  Monsieur,  our  country  is 
very  beautiful,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
the  will  of  providence  that  the  superb 
landscape  you  admire  should  wear  a 
stem  face  to  the  poor.  The  poverty 
of  this  population  is  very  great,  and 
their  laoor  extremely  severe." 

"  I  understand  you ;  there  is  much 
to  be  done  undoubtedly  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  see  that  you  are  not  blind 
to  the  humanitarian  and  social  import- 
ance of — ^" 

"  Humanitarian — ^social — ^ 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  have  thought  just  as 
you  do.  Monsieur  le  cur6 — ^"  and  he 
added  aside:  "He  is  timid,  we  must 
set  him  at  ease.  The  prosperity  of 
a  country,  you  know,  depends  entire- 
ly upon  an  active  and  regular  inter- 
course." 

"  Intercourse !  but  I  do  not — ^" 

"You  will  tell  me,  I  know,  that 
these  superb  mountains  are  the  most 
difficult  of  all  obstacles  to  surmount ! 
they  are  the  miserly  guardians  of 
their  immense  wealth  until  the  day 
when  the  intelligence  of  man — of  a 
man — finds  means  of  levelling  heights 
and  filling  up  abysses." 

"  Larreau  was  no  simpleton,  talking 
at  random.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
that  he  should  bewilder  the  pnest  by 
t|^s  somewhat  pompous  and  confused 
preamble  I  but  this  result  was  by  no 
means  unpleasant  to  him.  He  wish- 
ed, first  of  all,  to  make  the  abb6  un- 
derstand that  he  was  a  thinker,  a  cap- 
italist, on  whose  elevated  views  of  life 
he  might  rely.  The  cur6,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  his  interlocutor,  listen- 
ed in  silence,  probably  thinking  that 


by  degrees  he  should  comprehend  his 
meanmg.  After  the  frivolous  chatter 
at  the  breakfast  table,  these  grave 
words,  and  t^e  pleasing  manner  of  the 
man  who  uttered  them,  had  an  espe- 
cial charm  for  him.  He  was  doubtless 
about  to  find  some  one  with  whom  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  converse.  Un- 
fortunately the  countess  suddenly  ap- 
proached, carrying  a  cup  of  coffee, 
which  she  coquettishly  presented  to 
him. 

"  Very  little  sugar,  if  you  please." 

The  lady  took  up  the  shining  sugar- 
tongs,  ana  began  to  look  for  a  small 
lump  in  the  bowl  held  by  Mme.  de 
Rougeon.  She  searched  and  searched 
— ^*^  fi  not  this  piece  too  small,  or  how 
will  that  do  ?  Wait,  wait,  we  will 
suit  you  exactly." 

She  assumed  a  thousand  pretty  at- 
titudes during  this  occupation ;  the 
pearly  skin  of  her  wrist,  threaded 
with  its  blue  veins,  challenged  the 
attention,  and  encircling  its  satin 
smoothness,  gleamed  a  golden  brace- 
let whose  suspended  trinkets  tingled 
against  the  edges  of  the  sugar  basin. 

Abb6  Roche  did  not  understand 
how  so  simple  an  act  could  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  so 
many  subtle  graces,  but  he  was  by  no 
means  impatient,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
might  have  remained  much  longer 
as  an  observer  of  the  difficulties  of 
sweetening,  without  complaining. 

"  And  you,  dear  papa,  will  you  nave 
some  coffee  ?"  asked  the  young  wife. 

"  Thank  you,  ray  darling." 

"  Just  think  of  it,  my  father  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  ^ve  up  that  horrible 
white  cravat,  which,  tied  in  that  way, 
makes  him  look  like  a  country  baili£ 
For  eight  years.  Monsieur  le  cur6, 1 
have  suffered  from  the  old-fstshioned 
dress  in  which  my  father  glories.  At 
least,  let  me  re-arrange  the  knot  ?" 

She  approached  M.  Larreau,  whose 
face  brightened  till  his  left  eye  could 
scarcely  be  perceived,  and  with  the 
artless  manner  and  affected  childish- 
ness of  a  boarding-school  miss,  altered 
the  tie  of  the  cravet,  drew  down  the 
ends,  thrust  her  slender  little  fingers 
into  all  the  comers,  retouched  and 
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patted  her  work,  half  closed  her  eyes 
that  she  might  the  better  judge  of  its 
effect,  then  throwing  her  arms  around 
her  father's  neck,  kissed  him  most  af- 
fectionately. "  There  is  a  greatly  im- 
proved papa,  isn't  he,  Monsieur  le 
cur6  ?"    And  she  turned  away. 

**  Isn't  my  little  countess  charming, 
Monsieur  Roche  ?"  said  the  capitalist, 
earnestly. 

**  Certainly,"  answered  the  cur6, 
"  certainly.  Were  you  telling  me  that 
mountains  were  an  obstacle,  and  that 
intercourse — humanitarian —  I  did 
not  exactly  catch  your  idea." 

"  Well,  my  dear  cur6, 1  have  no  one 
else  in  the  world.  Ton  do  not  under- 
stand a  father's  feelings.  I  love  her 
with  my  whole  heart,  the  dear  little 
thing.  She  does  just  what  she  pleased 
with  me.  Ah !  ah — ^my  little  coun- 
tess !  How  stylish  she  is  1  What  do 
you  think  of  her  ?  She  has  such  an 
aristocratic  appearance !" 

Even  the  tones  6f  his  voice  changed 
as  he  spoke  of  his  daughter,  and  his 
face  assumed  an  expression  of  delight. 

Nothing  of  all  this  escaped  the 
priest's  attention ;  "  Mme.  de  Man- 
teigney  appears  to  be  very  fond  of 
you.  Monsieur,"  he  replied, 

"  Oh !  you  do  not  tnow  her,  you 
have  merely  caught  a  glimpse  of  her. 
Mv  daughter  is  an  angel !'' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  dur- 
ing which  M.  Larreau  looked  at  the 
pnest  with  a  defiant  smile,  that  seem- 
ed almost  a  challenge. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  I  do  not  doubt 
it." 

"  You  must  know  that  I  have  al- 
ways lived  for  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ter;  family  affections  are  deeply  root- 
ed in  my  heart.  Monsieur  le  cur6. 
I  have  worked  during  my  life,  worked 
very  hard  ;  but  may  I  be  hung  if  I 
ever  spent  even  two  hours  without 
thinking  of  my  dear  little  daughter. 
It  gives  one  courage,  you  see.  The 
day  after  she  was  bom,  as  I  saw  the 
little  cherub  moving  restlessly  among 
her  wrappings,  I  felt  that  my  life  be- 
gan to  have  an  object,  and  swore  to 
make  my  daughter  a  great  lady.  I 
have  not  managed  my  affairs  badly, 


as  you  perceive ;  besides  giving  her  a 
title,  I  have  amassed  a  few  crowns  for 
her  use.  I  am  very,  rich,  M.  le  cur6 ; 
I  do  not  pride  myself  upon  it  in  the 
least ;  but  I  am*  very  rich." 

As  he  uttered  the  words,  he  twist- 
ed his  cigar  carefully  between  his  fin- 
gers, which  seemed  to  have  grown  a 
fourth  longer. 

"  It  must  be  confessed,"  he  tontin- 
ued,  ''  that  she  has  adapted  herself 
to  circumstances  wonderfully  well, 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  any  more 
inconvenienced  by  her  countess's  cor- 
onet than  I  am  by  mynight  cap.  If 
you  could  see  her  at  a  ball !  Between 
ourselves  there  is  not  a  duchess  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Germain  who  is  a 
greater  lady  than  she,  and  that  with- 
out the  slightest  affectation,  with  per- 
fect ease  1  How  can  I  help  loving  her ! 
A  father's  heart  is  very  tender.  And 
then  it  is  my  creation,  my  work. 
There,  do  you  see  her  now  ?  She  has 
just  made  jone  of  her  charming  puns. 
— They  are  all  listening,  everybody 
around  her  is  laughing.  Ah !  good, 
there  they  go  again.  There  is  more 
wit  in  her  little  finger  than  in  all  their 
brains  united.  They  are  perfect  star- 
lings :  oh !  I  make  no  excuses  for 
them.  They  must  have  shocked  you 
at  breakfast.  I  have  a  horror  of  this 
empty,  noisy  loquaciousness  in  which 
every  one  seems  to  make  a  point  of 
saying -exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
he  thinks." 

"  But  why  should  there  be  so  much 
dissimulation  ?" 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  it  is  the 
fashion.  Well  1  Monsieur  le  cur6,  she 
is  no  more  embarrassed  when,  glit- 
tering with  jewels,  she  enters  a  ball- 
room, than  you  see  her  now.  •  My 
daughter  amazes  me.  Yes,  she  ama- 
zes me  by  her  style,  her  aristocratic 
bearing.  And  she  can  be  so  haughty 
when  she  chooses.  I  have  sometimes 
heard  her  reprove  her  head  coachman 
— she  was  so  cutting  I  could  hardly 
help  embracing  her  on  the  spot.  My 
son-in-law  is  not  bad  as  far  as  he  goes, 
but  he  does  not  come  within  a  nun- 
dred  feet  of  his  wife.  How  do  you 
like  the  count's  appearance  ?" 
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"Very  well,  Monsieur,  very  welL" 
•  «  And  I  don't  like  it  at  alL  Yet  I 
BhoiUd  wish  him  to  be  just  as  he  is. 
Perhaps  I  will  explain  the  reason 
one  of  these  days."    - 

Then  suddenly,  with  an  outburst 
of  frankness  and  cordiality,  he  ex- 
claimed: "Monsieur  le  curd,  I  tell 
you  plainly  that  I  am  extremely 
pleased  with  you.  No,  don't  be  so 
modest,  upon  my  honor  I  mean  it. 
If  I  did  not  like  you,  I  should  say  so, 
for  I  am  as  true  as  gold.  Tour  face 
expresses  integrity,  and  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  a  great  deal  of  in- 
telligence." 

The  priest's  smile  had  a  tinge  of 
irony.  "What  is  his  object,!'  he 
thought;  "for  what  motive  is  he 
saying  all  this  ?" 

"And  the  deuce,  my  dear  cur6,  it, 
was  God  who  made  you  so ;  there  is 
no  occasion  for  blushine.  I  do  not 
know  your  origin,  but — ■" 

"  It  is  a  most  humble  one." 

"  Not  more  humble  than  mine,  cer- 
tainly— I  defy  you  to  surpass  that: 
I  am  an  old  spout  maker."  The 
cur6  made  a  gesture  of  surprise. 

"  Nothing  else,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
ashamed  of  it,  on  the  contrary.  I 
am  rich,  it  is  true;  but  I  have  no 
personal  graces,  while  you,  my  dear 
Cttr4,  have  the  bearing  of  a  noble 
miln.  You  possess  a  famous  capital 
in  that." 

Abb6  Roche,  vaguely  understand- 
ing that  the  words  contained  some- 
thmg  offensive,  could  not  help  blush- 
ing ;  perceiving  it,  the  capitalist  con- 
tinueo. 

"  Listen,  each  man  seeks  to  make  a 
mark  in  his  own  career,  and  dreams 
of  success,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
that  it  should  be  so." 

"  I  think,  Monsieur,  that  you  are 
making  sport  of  me." 
.  "  You  nave  everything,  I  tell  you, 
the  bearing,  the  gestures,  the  ^^race, 
the  dignity,  everything — I  will  ^o 
farther,  and  assert  that  you  are  not  m 
your  rightful  place  while  here." 

Larreau  stopped  before  Abb6  Roche 
with  the  firmness  of  a  prophet,  and, 
thrusting  his  hands  into  the  arm-pits 


of  his  vest,  continued : "  No  false  mod- 
esty, I  know  men ;  people  do  not  at- 
tain my  position,  as  you  may  imagine, 
unless  they  understand  them  thor- 
oughly; well,  you  are  not  in  your 
ri^tful  place  here,  my  dear  cure,  un- 
less this  parish,  now  so  insignificant, 
should  acquire — ^"  he  made  a  hem! 
and  smiled — ^"should  chance  to  ac- 
quire an  importance  which  would 
render  it  worthy  of  you.  You  are 
ambitious— <so  much  the  better !  I  like 
that.  It  is  indispensable  to  careers 
which  are  impeded  by  obstacles." 

"  But,  Monsieur,  I — ^" 

^  Nobly  ambitious,  that  is  what  I 
mean,  x  ou  feel  your  value,  and  you 
are  right." 

"Never  has  my  conduct —  You 
judge  me  without  knowing  me." 

"  Jrardon  me,  I  know  what  I  am  say- 
ing. Your  glance,  your  face,  every- 
thmg  about  you  denotes  energy,  a 
love  for  conflict,  a  contempt  of  diffi- 
culties. You  are  placed  in  this  out- 
of-the-way  comer  for  some  reason  of 
which  I  am  ignorant,  and  still  young, 
ardent,  and  intelligent,  you  desire  to 
make  your  way  in  the  world  and  re- 
taliate for  the  slight.  What  could  be 
more  noble  and  natural  ?  I  have  been 
in  your  position,  and  that  is  why  I 
know  your  feelings.  Consider  me  as 
a  sincere  friend,  and  let  us  under- 
stand each  other." 

"  You  will  oblige  me  by  not  add- 
ing another  word,'"  said  Abb4  Roche, 
who  felt  that  his  anger  was  gaining 
the  mastery  over  him. 

"  You  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  I 
say  what  I  think,  just  in  this  way, 
frankly  and  plainly ;  you  must  take 
me  as  I  am." 

"  After  all,"  said  the  cur6  to  him- 
self, "  this  man  may  be  only  a  fool 
and  monomaniac.  What  should  make 
him  think  of  insulting  me  ?  What 
wrong  have  I  done  him?  Besides^ 
perhaps  I  have  misunderstood  his 
meaning." 

He  controlled  himself,  and  answered 
coldly,  "Monsieur,  I  presume  that  I 
do  not  exactly  comprehend  you.  All 
that  I  ask  is  that  you  will  wait  until 
you  know  me  better  before  forming 
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your  opinion  of  me ;  I  think  you  will 
then  find  I  am  perfectly  well  salted 
for  my  position  m  this  parish." 

**  Well  said,  very  well  said,  I  repeat, 
I  admire  frankness ;  you  do  not  wish 
to  leave  this  region.  I  only  esteem 
yon  the  more  highly  for  it,  since  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  yonr  judg- 
ment" And^pnttinghisarmnncei^ 
emonioosly  within  that  of  the  priest, 
he  continued :  ^'  Let  us  speak  openly 
to  each  other,  my  dear  friend.  This 
country  has  a  splendid  future — God 
has  bestowed  royal  gifts  upon  it  See 
how  beautiful  is  the  sweep  of  the  vast 
horizon !  Look  at  yonder  mountiuns, 
with  the  silvery  light  upon  their  sum- 
mits, they  contain  treasures  which 
should  be  brouffht  forth.  These  al- 
most abandoned  forests  only  need  to 
be  felled ;  these  valleys  are  as  fertile 
as  any  in  the  world;  each  of  the 
brooks  rushing  into  the  plain  has  a 
motive  power  which  can  and  ought 
to  be  made  profitable.  How  much 
wealth  there  is  lying  under  this  vir- 
gin soil,  only  needing  the  labor  of 
some  well-supported  man !,  Li  what, 
I  ask  you,  is  this  earthly  paradise  in- 
ferior to  all  the  cities  among  the 
Pyrenees  and  Alps,  to  which  all  Eu- 
rope resorts  to  scatter  its  millions. 
Bagndres  de  Luchon,  Cauterets,  Uri- 
age,  Evian,  Air,  Vichy  ?" 

^  Do  not  the  places  you  mention  pos- 
sess mineral  springs,  whose  fame — " 

^^Well,  and  Monaco,  and  Baden, 
and — besides,  the  mineral  springs — 
Excuse  my  enteriug  into  the  aetaus  at 
present  Do  not  suppose  that  I  pur- 
chased the  estate  ox  Manteigney  at 
random,  I  have  always  put  my  capital 
into  good  investments.  In  short,  trust 
to  me,  I  have  entered  upon  a  grand 
and  beautiful  scheme,  and  I  am  not 
the  man  to  draw  back  on  account  of 
obstacles,  my  dear  cur6.  In  accepting 
this  noble  mission,  devoting  the  re* 
mainder  of  my  days  to  it,  and  intro- 
ducing life,  wealth,  activity,  indus- 
try and  happiness  into  this  deserted 
oonntry,  I  believe  that  I  am  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  designs  of 
providence,  and  shall  deserve  the  es- 
teem of  all  worthy  men  t  let  us  think 


of  all  this  seriously.  Now,  what  do 
I  ask,  what  ^  I  hope  for  from  you  ? 
Sympathy,  nothing  more — your  offi- 
cial, t>ut  sincere  concurrence.  I  ask 
you  to  associate  your  advancement 
with  my  work,  and  aid  it  by  the  mor- 
al influence  which  is  the  result  of 
your  position." 

'*  Then  you  ask  something  of  me  ? 
I  beg  you.  Monsieur,  explain  your- 
self more  clearly." 

^'  Oh  !  oh !  I  see  that  you  are  like 
Saint  Thomas,"  said  the  capitalist, 
with  increasing  gentleness  and  good 
nature,  ^'"^ou  wish  the  thing  to  be 
made  perfectly  plain.  Do  not  apolo- 
gize: this  caution  does  not  annoy 
me,  my  dear  friend,  business  is  busi- 
ness." 

"  So  you  are  proposing  some  busi- 
ness matter?  WAat  is  it?  I  am 
not  at  all  familiar  with  such  things. 
Speak  to  me  simply,  as  vou  would  to 
a  child :  I  shall  not  understand  you 
otherwise." 

'^  The  word  business  slipped  out  un- 
intentionally. The  deuce  I  it  is  a  very 
ticklish  affiiir,"  thought  Larreau.  '*  I 
be^  you  to  excuse  me,  I  never  meant — 
It  IS  no  question  of  business,  the  af- 
fair is  simply  one  of  sympathy,  good- 
will, active  benevolence,  my  dear  >V 
cur6.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  me,  as , 
^ou  can  easily  comprehend,  to  ent^'^ 
mto  all  the  details  of  this  enterpij|&<)  * 
just  now.  Tet  listen  to  me.  Thepofp- 
ulation  of  this  country  is  full  of  faith 
and  simplicity ;  it  is  poetic,  has  a  ten- 
dency towards  the  si;ipernatnral :  val- 
uable qualities.  Tou  have  perfect 
control  over  them,  you  know  their 
wants,  their  desires.  During  the  ten 
or  fifteen  years  that  you  have  spent 
here  you  must  have  extended  your  re- 
lations far  among  the  mountains ;  the 
neighboring  cur^  are  your  friends ; 
in  short,  you  have  an  immense  moral 
influence.  Now,  it  is  very  difficult, 
to  undertake  anything  in  a  country 
where  one  has  not  first  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  inhabitants.  I  wish  for 
their  happiness,  their  welfare,  it  is 
true ;'  but  they  must  be  made  to  un- 
derstand this,  and  you  alone  are  in  a 
position  to  explain  every  thing  to 
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thenu  Prejudices  are  obstinate,  hab- 
its tenacious ;  it  is  for  you,  my  dear 
cur6,  who  understand  how  to  appeal 
to  their  minds,  to  present  the  benefits 
which  will  result  from  my  work  in  a 
favorable  light." 

The  priest  concentrated  his  whole 
attention,  in  order  to  comprehend 
M.  Larreau's  words.  In  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  of  his  thoughts,  he  said 
to  himself:  "  Perhaps,  after  all,  his 
intentions  are  good ;  the  poverty  is 
very  great,  therb  must  be  much  to  be 
done." 

"  And  then,"  continued  the  capital- 
ist, "  there  ought  not  to  be  the  least 
doubt  of  each  other.  Nothing  can 
or  should  be  attempted  without  the 
aid  of  religion.  If  you  are  anxious 
about  my  personal  opinions,  I  can 
re-assure  you,  for  I  am  a  true  Cath- 
olic. Progress,  in  her  advance,  must 
be  illumed  by  the  toi*ch  of  faith. 
These  simple  words  say  more  than 
a  long  speech.  Without  being  what 
is  called  a  devotee,  I  am  thoroughly 
sincere  in  my  belief.  I  practise  4t — 
as  a  man  ought  in  my  position ;  and  I 
really  think  that  Catholicism  is  the 
only  barrier  that  can  be  opposed  to 
the 'flood  of  wicked  passions,  the  only 
barricade  that  protects  the  grand 
principles  of  social  life,  respect  for 
authority  and  wealth." 

"  The  love  of  God  is  higher  than  all 
that.  Monsieur." 

"  Do  I  not  trust  in  the  love  of  God 
— ^but,  pardon  me  the  jest :  I  have  more 
faith,  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
in  the  fear  of  the  devu.  Look  you, 
my  dear  friend ;  we  do  not  win  mur- 
derers by  the  promise  of  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  but  awe  them  by 
the  threat  of  the  scaffold ;  and  when 
we  walk  at  night  with  money  on  our 
persons,  in  unsafe  suburbs,  it  is  better 
to  have  a  good  stick  in  the  hand  than 
.a  bundle  of  tracks  in  the  pocket.  I 
,  speak  to  you  frankly,  for  you  are  a 
man  who  can  understand  •me." 

Abb6  Roche  felt  the  blood  flush- 
ing his  brow.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  had  just  received  a  blow  in  the 
fiace,  and  no  longer  able  to  control 
the  indignation  which  had  been  too 


long  restrained,  he  was  about  to  reply- 
as  he  felt,  when  Mme.  Manteigney 
suddenly  came  tripping  up. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  have  yow-deter- 
mined  to  desert  us  ?  Come,  we  have 
arranged  a  game  of  cricket,  and  I 
bet  against  Monsieur  le  cur^." 

"  I*  am  very  sorry,  Madame,  but 
they  are  expecting  me  at  church,  and 
the  vesper  bell  will  soon  ring." 

"  Then  I  must  not  delay  you ;  but 
you  know  that  I  am  going  to  pay 
a  visit  at  your  house.  You  prom- 
ised to  give  me  a  list  of  the  poor 
people." 

When  the  cur6  had  gone,  the  young 
countess  took  her  fat)ier'«  arm. 

"  You  won't  wear  that  ugly  white 
cravat  any  more,  will  you,  dear  papa  ? 
It  makes  you  look  like  your  lawyer.*' 

"  Yes,  countess — ^yes,  my  darliiig, 
I  wijl  give  up  the  white  cravat  'to 
please  you." 

"Tell  me,  father,  what  de  you 
think  of  our  cur6  ?" 

"  Oh !  my  dear  child,  he  is  certainly 
no  parvenu." 

"  You  think  so,  really." 

♦'  He  is  extremely  clever,  and  sees 
the  whole  bearings  of  any  matter 
very  clearly.  He  is  also  cautious^ 
cold,  and  circumspect." 

"  Then  he  is  an  incomprehensible 
man.  How  did  he  happen  to  be  the 
cur^  of  this  insignificant  village  ?" 

"  There  are  certain  occasions,  my 
darling,  in  which  we  must  recognize 
the  finger  of  Providence,  which  pre- 
pares events  and  regulates  means  of 
action." 

When  Abb6  Roche  reached  the 
end  of  the  terrace,  he  turned,  before 
proceeding  on  his  way,  and  saw  in 
the  distance  the  father  and  daughter, 
walking  side  by  side,  and  arm  in  arm. 
They  looked  as  if  they  enjoyed  each 
other's  companionship.  The  young 
countess's  dress,  with  its  floatingtrain, 
swept  over  the  grass,  and  the  fair  hair 
and  white  robe  made  a  charming 
contrast  relieved  against  the  green 
trees.  The  eur6  undoubtedly  had  an 
instinctive  appreciation  of  colors ;  for 
he  followed  the  countess  and  her  fa- 
ther with  his  eyes  until  they  disap- 
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peared  behind  a  clump  of  trees.  Then 
he  continued  his  walk. 

In  the  court-yard,  the  head  coach- 
man was  examining  a  carriage,  from 
which  the  horses  had  been  unharness- 
ed, and  p^re  Loursi^re,  who  had  just 
arrived,  acoompanied  by  his  daugh- 
ter, and  armed  with  his  basket,  was 
making  remarks  upon  it.  The  cheese 
merchant  bowed,  on  perceiving  the 
cur^.  Abb6  Roche,  who  did  not  par- 
ticularly like  the  man,  returned  his 
greeting,  passed  him  quickly,  and 
went  towards  the  door.  P6re  and 
m^re  Sappey  were  still  seated  side  by 
side  before  their  little  mats. 

The  good  woman  rose.  "  Mon- 
sieur le  cur6,''  said  she,  "have  you 
spoken  to  our  master  and  mistress 
aoout  my  husband^s  red  breeches  ?" 

"  No,  m^re  Sappey,  not  yet,  but  do 
not  be  anxious  aoout  it,  the  matter 
can  probably  be  easily  settled.  Does 
p^re  Loursidre  come  nere  often  ?" 

"Only  too  often,  M.  le  cur6,  only 
too  often !     We  did  not  see  him  as 

ou  might  say  once  a  year,  and  now 

e  comes  with  his  daughter — ^" 

Abb6  Roche  lefb  the  chateau,  and 
turned  towards  the  village.  The 
road  was  bathed  in  sunlight,  and  the 
little  brook,  which  flowed  beside  it, 
babbling  among  the  stones,  had  never 
been  more  merry  and  enticing,  but 
the  priest  remained  blind  to  all  these 
charms.  One  by  one  Larreau^s  remarks 
rctiirped  to  his  memory.  He  thought 
that  he  discovered  the  meaning  which 
had  escaped  him,  and  now  found  the 
answer  he  had  not  been  able  to  frame 
before.  Had  not  this  man  ^sked  him 
to  use  his  priestly  authority  to  aid  his 
speculations  ?  to  mingle  God's  name 
in  commercial  enterprises  ?  Was  not 
that  what  he  had  meant  ?  He  was 
mdignant,  and  angrily  struck  the  grass 
and  flowers  that  bloomed  beside  the 
brook  with  his  stick;  he  wished  to 
return  at  once  to  the  chateau,  explain 
himself  clearly,  and  undeceive  this 
man,  whom  he  had  perhaps  encour- 
aged by  his  silence,  to  say  to  him : 
"I  am  not  what  you  think,"  then 
he  chocked  himself,  and  with  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling,  accused  himself  of  put- 
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ting  a  false  interpretation  upon  the 
words  of  the  capitalist,  who  seemed 
so  kind  and  aflable  to  everybody,  so 
aflectionate  to  the  dear  little  countess, 
tQwhom  his  life  was  devoted.  He 
had  spoken  of  enterprises,  schemes  to 
be  accomplished ;  but  he  had  not  men- 
tioned their  nature.  Perhaps  they 
might  be  honorable  ones.  He  had 
expressed  himself,  it  is  true,  in  singu- 
lar terms,  with  a  double  meaning; 
but  was  it  not  natural  that  he  should 
judge  of  things  as  a  man  of  business, 
a  parvenu,  a  rich  man,  who  could  not 
separate  the  welfare  of  a  country 
from  its  material  prosperity  ? 

At  every  step  taken  by  the  priest 
the  lizards  basking  on  the  hot  stones 
by  the  roadside  rushed  under  the 
grasses  and  glided  among  the  shrubs. 
The  air  was  filled  with  the  cheer- 
ful hum  of  insects,  and  there  was  a 
pleasant  fragrance  of  aromatic  plants 
and  shrubs,  mingling  with  the  dis- 
tant odor  from  the  pme  trees.  Un- 
der any  other  circumstances  the  good 
cur6  would  have  been  happy,  and 
thanked  God  for  his  pleasant  lot, 
as  he  walked  along.  He  would  have 
thought  of  the  bowl  players,  await- 
ing him  after  vespers  on  the  smoothly 
shaven  turf  of  the  little  enclosure,  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  lofty  chestnut 
trees,  of  his  cheerful  supper  after- 
wards, sitting  in  the  open  door  way 
near  his  flowers,  while  before  him  was 
the  radiant  majesty  of  the  sun,  sink- 
ing behind  the  icy  mountain  peaks, 
and  of  his  quiet  slumber,  when  at 
peace  with  others  and  himself,  he 
went  to  rest  after  the  day  was 
over. 

At  that  moment  he  was  very  far 
from  such  calm  repose.  He  was  en- 
deavoring, almost  obstinately,  to  ex- 
cuse the  capitalist.  He  only  wished 
to  remember  the  good  words  of  the 
conversation.  He  saw  him  again,  look- 
ing happy  and  cheerful,  while  his 
daughter  coquettishly  arranged  his 
white  cravat;  and,  led  on  by  these 
memories,  heard  once  more  the  sound 
of  the  bracelets  striking  against  the 
sugar-bowl,  and  again  saw  the  white 
robes  sweeping  over  the  lawn.    All 
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these  recollections  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other  in  his  mind.  He  felt  as 
if 'he  had  a  doable  personality,  and 
while  Abbe  Roche,  cure  of  Grand 
Fort,  strove  to  escape  the  remem- 
brance of  all  that  he  had  seen  and 
heard  at  the  chdteau,  a  second  self, 
who  was  no  priest,  but  curious  about 
singular  novelties,  ardent,  free,  and 
bold,  sought  to  understand  and  re- 
call the  phantoms  which  the  cure 
had  just  conjured  up. 


XI. 


ABBi£  Roche,  to  dispel  these  pre- 
occupied thoughts,  resolved  to  avoid 
everything  that  might  interrupt  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  quiet  life,  but, 
by  a  singular  fatalitv,  which  seemed 
as  if  it  were  the  result  of  the  malice 
of  some  fiend,  almost  all  his  sensations 
and  ideaa  led  him  by  mow  or  less  di- 
rect  paths,  to  the  castle  of  Manteig- 
ney,  to  the  motley  world  which  en- 
throned the  countess.  She  herself  re- 
turned to  his  thoughts  more  frequent- 
ly than  anything  else :  it  was  incom- 
prehensible. ^Did  he  walk  through 
fields  bathed  in  sunlight,  some  comer 
of  the  landscape  recalled  the  color  of 
the  young  wife^s  hair,  and  if  to  avoid 
it,  he  moved  on  more  quickly  and 
looked  up  towards  the  sky,  the  trail- 
ing edge  of  some  fleecy  cloud,  borne 
alon^  by  the  breeze,  causht  his  eye, 
and  m  spite  of  himseli^  be  thought 
of  the  lightness  of  the  floating,  half 
disordered  curls  that  strayed  over  her 
shoulders.  Everything  was  a  pretext 
to  remind  him  of  her,  and  one  de- 
tail recalling  another,  they  grouped 
around  each  other  with  marvellous 
rapiditv,  and  he  soon  perceived  her 
whole  ngure,  saw  her  move,  heard  her 
speak.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  every 
word  uttered  by  her  lips  had  lodgea 
in  the  poor  man's  ears  and  could  not 
be  expelled.  Suddenly,  without  ap- 
parent cause,  these  words  would  1;^ 
gin  to  reason  within  him,  with  such  a 
semblance  of  reality,  that  he  stopped 
short  startled,  like  a  man  who  nas 


been  unexpectedly  clapped  on  the 
shoulder.  It  appeared  to  him  as  if  it 
were  not  one  of  the  vague  impressions 
whose  remembrance  i!  preserved  by 
the  mind,  but  the  continuation  of  an 
actual  fact.  He  heard  the  countesses 
voice,  perceived  its  musical  accents, 
its  soft  vibrating  tones. 

The  singularity  of  the  phenomenon 
to  which  he  was  unwillingly  forced  to 
yield,  irritated  him  extremely.  He 
was  in  despair  at  being  compelled  to 
hear,  even  when  he  did  not  listen. 
He  attempted  to  take  himself  to  task, 
and  entered  into  a  profound  analysis 
of  his  sensations.  What  was  it  after 
all  ?  A  singular  quivering  of  the  tym- 
panum, caused  by  peculiar  vibrations 
in  the  air,  nothing  more.  If  the  same 
sensations  were  frequently  renew^ed, 
it  was  because,  by  an  inexplicably  but 
purely  physical  fact,  the  air  obstinate- 
ly contmued  to  vibrate  in  precisely 
tne  same  manner.  That  the  result 
was  agreeable  to  him,  instead  of  being 
painful,  was  of  very  little  importance ; 
a  skilful  physician  would  have  ex- 
plained it  oy  fi^^ea;  undoubtedly  it 
was  only  a  scientific  detail,  which 
might  be  readily  expressed  in  a  for- 
mula. It  was  very  clear  that,  under 
any  circumstances,  moral  sympa- 
thies had  nothing  to  do  with  this  pne- 
nomenon.  It  was  not  the  attraction 
of  two  souls,  mutually  seeking  each 
other.  What  bond  could  there  be  be- 
tween the  countess  and  himself  ?  He 
did  not  know  her  well !  had  scarcely 
seen  her.  Thus  the  priest,  in  seeking 
to  diminish  his  anxiety,  and  regain  his 
usual  calmness,  threw  himself,  with 
singidar  enerj^y,  into  the  depths  of  the 
most  radical  materialism.  Yet,  if 
he  shook  himself  free  of  it,  with  nn- 
conquerable  repugnance,  it  was  only 
to  encounter  other  embarrassments 
which  were  equally  annoying ;  for,  if 
the  ever-recurring  remembrance  of  iJie 
countess  was  only  a  physical  phenom- 
enon, he  must  confess  himself  to  be  the 
servant,  the  slave  of  his  senses,  subject 
to  their  caprices,  a  victim  of  their  fan- 
cies. It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
been  compelled  to  endure  the  insub- 
ordination and  revolt  of  these  vassals, 
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luid  he  felt  humiliated  by  it.  His  soul 
must  have  become  very  weak  and  im- 
potent,  if  it  no  longer  had  the  power 
of  self-<;ontrol !  He  wished  to  sternly 
punish  his  rebellious  thoughts,  but 
how?  Had  he  not  reason  to  reproach 
himself  for  weaknesses  and  culpable 
negligences,  which  were  the  first 
cause  of  this  insubordination  ? 

Abb£  Roche  did  not  then  know 
the  secret  of  the  uneasiness  of  which 
he  was  a  victim.  In  truth,  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  the  pre-occupied 
thoughts  which  pursuea  him,  irrita- 
ting and  himiiliatmg  him,  like  the  buz- 
zing and  stinging  of  a  swarm  of  in- 
sects, against  which  one  can  make  no 
resistance?  It  was  not  that  he  feared 
the  future :  the  irreyocable  tows  that 
he  had  pronounced  were  likeadirine 
and  impenetrable  shield,  beneath 
whose  snelter  he  could  live,  without 
any  serious  injury,  and  boldly  front 
the  world ;  but  as  he  did  not  wish  to 
pursue  his  study  of  sensations,  that 
were  unworthy  of  closer  examination, 
he  most  earnestly  sought  for  pretexts 
to  absent  himself  from  the  ch&teau. 
He  called  to  his  aid  the  memory  of 
Claudius  and  the  Rougeon  family, 
and  strove  to  make  his  confused  rec- 
ollections of  them  more  distinct.  He 
summoned  them  from  the  dark  back- 
ground to  which  they  had  been  ban- 
ished by  his  prejudices,  and  sought 
to  give  more  vividness  to  the  outlme. 
He  remembered,  not  without  strong 
effort,  their  faces,  their  peculiar  man- 
ners, their  repulsive  words ;  in  imag- 
ination, he  looked  into  their  souls, 
and, utterly  disgusted  by  the  pictures 
he  Imd  drawn,  determined  to  cease  all 
intercourse  with  these  people.  He  no 
longer  said  one  word  of  the  countess. 

In  order  to  convince  himself  even 
more  fully,  he  brought  forward  fresh 
arguments :  it  was  to  be  feared  that 
a  prolonged  intimacy  with  the  rich 
and  happy  of  this  world,  might  divert 
his  attention  from  his  austere  duties, 
and  that  amidst  this  earthly  existence, 
this  excessive  luxury  and  comfort,  he 
might  permit  himself  to  be  drawn  in- 
to habits  which  he  could  not  easily 
shake  o£    Would  it  not  be  said,also. 


that  he  accepted  the  hospitality  of 
the  chAteau  from  effeminacy  and  in- 
dolence, in  order  to  escape  from  the 
hardships  of  his  simple  mode  of  life  ? 
What  would  his  parishioners  say, 
whose  existence  it  was  his  duty  to 
share  ?  Such  were  the  reasons  he  as- 
signed.   Besides,  he  liked   to    give 
himself  curt  orders,  to  be  unhesita- 
tingly obeyed ;  it  was  one  means  of 
provmg  his  moral  energy,  which,  with 
secret  pride,  he  opposea  to  the  theo- 
retical submission  of  his  senses.    In 
order  to  excuse  and  convince  himself, 
he  enumerated  in  his  thoughts  all  the 
duties  imposed  upon  him  by  his  min- 
istry, the  sick  to  oe  visited,  the  poor, 
the  catechism — but  he  must  have  at- 
tached great  importance  to  the  neces- 
sity of  ceasing  all  intercourse  with 
the  ch&teau,  smce  it  led  him  to  such 
self-deception.    Whatever  might  be 
the  cause,  faithful  to  the  resolution  he 
had  formed,  Abb6  Roche  strove  with 
all  the  energy  of  which  he  was  capa- 
ble, to  occupy  his  time.     He  did  so 
well,  he  so  skilfully  combined  visits, 
prayers,  meditation,  and  gardening, 
that  he  was  at  liberty  only  during  the 
two  hours  directly  after  supper,  which  • 
had  always  been  devoted  to  his  even- 
ing walk.    It  was  his  time  for  think- 
ing during  a  quiet  ramble.    The  sun 
had  set,  night  Degan  to  darken  over 
the  country,  the  women  were  still 
spinning  at  the  thresholds  qf  their 
doors,  the  men,  seated  on  the  stumps 
of  pine  trees,  which  had  just  been 
brought  from  the  forest,  smoked  and 
talked  together,  and  when  the  cur6 
passed  these  worthy  people,  they  ex- 
changed a  bow  and  good-evening. 
How  many  times  had  the  priest  sat 
down  among  them,  taking  an  earnest 
interest  in  the  thousand  details  of 
their  monotonous,  laborious,  family 
life. 

^j^Abb6  Roche  was  now  less  desirous 
to  have  these  meetings  and  conversa- 
tions; he  wished  to  be  alone,  and 
avoided  the  village,  which  had  be- 
come noisy  and  excited.  At  this 
hour,  the  mn,  formerly  so  silent,  be- 
came the  rendezvous  for  the  servants 
belonging  to  the  ch&teau,  whose  Par- 
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isian  gayety,  wild  songs,  careless  self- 
possession,  red  breeches,  white  cra- 
vats, and  style  peculiar  to  aristocratic 
serving  men,  were  beginning  to  at- 
tract the  young  peasants  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  cur6  therefore  left  his 
house  by  the  side  door  and  descended 
the  path  which  winds  along  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  and  turns  to 
the  chdteau,  or  leads  to  the  charming 
precincts  of  the  deep  ravine  that  serves 
%8  an  enclosure  to  the  manor  grounds, 
according  to  whether  the  right  or 
left  hana  turning  is  taken. 

This  solitary  spot,  inhabited  during 
the  day  by  the  goats,  was  utterly  de- 
serted at  nightfall,  and  Abb6  Itoche 
liked  to  wander  there,  while  the  stars 
gradually  appeared  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  sounds  from  the  village  died 
away.  To  judge  only  by  appear- 
ances, it  might  be  supposed  that  our 
cur6  was  very  illogical  and  inconsist- 
ent to  walk  in  this  direction.  Yet  he 
did  so  only  to  conquer  his  impression- 
able senses  more  entirely ;  he  wished 
to  render  them  accustomed  to  remain 
at  rest,  in  sight  of  the  walls  which 
might  recall  the  memory  of  the  emo- 
tions that  had  disturbed  him.  He 
went  there  with  his  troubled  thoughts, 
as  one  would  take  a  do^  out  walking, 
whip  and  leash  in  hand. 

liie  picturesque  ravine,  in  whose 
depths  the  brook  of  Grand  Fort, 
swollen  by  springs,  became  a  little 
brawling  torrent,  contained  one  spot 
where  the  cur6  often  sat.  It  was  a 
sort  of  narrow  platform,  suspended,- 
so  to  speak,  in  space,  among  crumb- 
ling rocks  and  trunks  of  trees,  half  up- 
rooted by  the  wintry  rains  and  autum- 
nal  tempests.  When  the  moon  rose 
there  was  a  splendid  view ;  on  the  left, 
a  gap  in  the  rocks  revealed  a  portion 
of  the  valley,  full  of  white,  fleecy,  mo- 
tionless vapors,  which  resembled  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  Below,  and  near- 
ly opposite  to  him,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ravine,  amid  the  fantastic  forms 
of  the  gnarled,  twisted  chestnut  trees, 
rose  the  old  chdteau,  with  its  lofty, 
towers  concealed  by  sombre  ivy,  and 
its  pointed  roofs,  covered  with  blue 
glittering  slates  that  reflected  the 


moonlight  in  long  lines  of  silver.  The 
large  glass  doors  of  the  picture-gal- 
lery and  dining-room,  illuminated  by 
the  lamps  and  candles  burning  with- 
in, could  also  be  plainlj  seen.  The 
twinkling  gleam  oi  the  cigars,  moving 
about  among  the  orange  trees  on  the 
lawn,  could  also  be  perceived,  and 
from  time  to  time,  the  laughter  of  the 
smokers,  softened  by  distance  and  the 
murmur  of  the  torrent,  floated  on  the 
air.  Often  too  the  shadow  of  a  wom- 
man,  hooded  and  wrapped  in  a  large 
opera-cloak,  joined  the  gentlemen. 
The  cur6  watched  all  this  quietly, 
without  expressing  the  least  emotion 
by  any  movement;  but  bit  his  lips 
sternly,  when,  in  the  shadowy  outline 
of  the  phantom,  he  recognized  the 
countess. 


XII. 


On  one  of  these  evenings,  Abbe 
Roche  had  been  seated  a  few  moments 
in  the  place  I  have  just  mentioned,  lis- 
tening to  the  music  of  the  torrent,  and 
looking  at  the  chateau,  when  he  sud- 
denly heard  a  loud  rustling  in  the 
branches  a  few  yards  below  him.  The 
cows  and  goats  were  all  in  their  bams 
at  that  hour  of  the  night ;  yet  it  was 
very  strange  that  any  one  should 
come  to  take  a  walk  in  that  steep 
place.     He  listened,  and  thought  lie 
heard  two  persons  conversing  in  an 
undertone.     Unfortunately  the  noise 
of  the  water  prevented  his  distinguish- 
ing the  meaning' of  the  words.    The 
two  voices  were  almost  equally  sweet 
and  shrill,  though  one  was  more  draw- 
ling than  the  other.     At  last,  either 
the  speakers  had  approached  ncarer,or 
the  abb6  had  increased  his  powers  of 
hearing  by  the  intentnesswith  which 
he  listened,  for  he  distinguished  the 
following  words : 

"  Do  you  know,  my  little  savage, 
that  I  almost  lost  my  way  in  coming 
here  ?  You  are  as  familiar  with  every 
inch  of  the  ravine  as  if  you  had  brow- 
sed here  like  the  goats ;  but  let  us  stop 
now.     How  do  you  do  this  evening. 
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my  daughter  ?    Dear  me,  you  are  in 
full  dress !" 

^'  So  that  my  father  asked  where  I 
was  going  in  my  Sunday  clothes  ?" 

"  And  what  did  you  say  to  your 
father  ?  He  has  a  famous  beard,  that 
papa  of  yours  !'* 

^  I  told  him  I  was  eoins  to  the  cas- 
tle, to  carry  some  of  the  cheeses  made 
from  the  milk  of  our  scats,  and  the 
moss  the  countess  had  asked  me  to 
bring  her  to  place  under  the  fruits. 
It  wasn't  true,  but  }ie  believed  it,  and 
said  no  more." 

"  You  are  no  simpleton,  are  you?" 

"  No,  indeed.  Monsieur  le  comte." 

"Take  off  your  cap,  so  that  I  can 
look  at  your  hair.  How  thin  your 
arms  are !" 

"  I  am  just  as  thin  every  where." 

"But,  to  make  amends,  your  eyes 
sparkle  brightly,  little  one.  Have 
people  often  told  you  that  you  had 
handsome  hair?" 

"To  be  sure.  Monsieur  le  comte, 
of  course  they  have,  and  it's  true ;  my 
hair  is  still  longer  than  this,  when  it 
isn't  braided.     Shall  I  undo  them?" 

"  Is  all  this  quantity  yours  ?" 

"Whose  should  it  be?" 

"  You  might  have  bought  it,  for  you 
like  to  be  admired." 

"Bought  it?  Is  it  for  sale?  Oh! 
if  you  want  to  buy  a  little  of  mine,  I 
shoxdd  be  very  glad  to  dispose  of  it, 
for  I  have  too  much.  Is  it  for  sale, 
truly  ?" 

"  Certainly  it  is,  little  Vell6da.  Do 
you  know  how  pretty  you  are,  my 
dear,  with  your  biff  eyes  1  Turn  this 
way,  so  that  I  can  look  at  you.  Are 
you  always  as  pale  as  ypu  are  now  ?" 

"  It  isn^t  my  fault." 

**  I  am  not  scolding  you,  my  darling. 
I  like  you  just  as  you  are:  it  snakes 
your  eyes  seem  darker,  and  your  eye- 
orows  too.  Come  and  sit  down  by 
me. — Well,  don't  be  so  uneasy;  1 
only  want  to  kiss  you.  Are  you  not 
willing  that  the  count  at  the  ch&teau 
should  give  you  a  kiss  ?" 

"Yes,  Monsieur  le  comte,  but  if 
people  knew  it,  they  would  think 
lightly  of  me,  and  then  my  father — ^" 

"  Your  father,  your  father — ^he  is  up 


there  in  his  hut  We  are  alone.  Are 
you  not  cold  with  that  little  neck- 
handkerchief?  It  is  very  small,  my 
poor  child,  and  your  neck  is  bare." 

"Oh I  I  am  used  to  the  evening 
mists,  and  besides — ^" 

"  Besides  what  ?'* 

"It  is  the  most  becoming  one  I 
have,  the  others  don't  suit  me." 

"  I  told  you  that  you  liked  to  be 
adinired." 

"  And  I  didnH  say  it  was  not  so." 

**  Then  you  are  pleased  when  peo- 
ple say  you  are  pretty,  are  you  not  ?" 

"  That  depenas  upon  who  says  so." 

"  When  it  happens  to  be  I,  do  you 
like  it  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  you  love  me  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Oh  I  the  deuce,  tell  me  why." 

"  Do  not  hold  me  so  close." 

"  It  is  only  to  keep  you  from  fall- 
ing. Tell  me,  why  do  you  love  me  ? 
Your  figure  is  very  supple,  little 
snake — you  are  like  the  pine  trees, 
and  the  wild  thyma  Do  you  believe 
in  ghosts  ?  Don't  you  hear  voices  in 
the  darkness  ?  Tell  me  whether  you 
believe  in  ghosts,  little  girl  ?  There, 
don't  be  frightened.  Why  do  you  love 
me,  little  witch,  you  came  here  astride 
of  your  broom-stick,  I  know  you  did. 
Come,  I  love  you  because  you  are 
a  savage,  have  beautiful  hair,  walk 
about  barefooted,  fear  neithier  rain, 
wind,  nor —  And  you,  now  it  is  your 
turn." 

"  Bless  me,  I  don't  know — ^because 
— because — you  are  not  like  other 
people." 

"  Oh  I  she  is  a  flatterer  already." 

"  Is  your  ring  gold  ?  and  these  but- 
tons too?  You  hsive  such  white 
hands.  If  any  one  else  wore  a  gold 
rinff,  it  would  be  ugly ;  but  it  looks 
well  on  you;  and  tnen,  when  you 
kiss  me,  your  mustache  smells  so 
good." 

"  Ah !  little  witch,  who  tausht  you 
to  say  all  that  ?  Faith,  I  would  give 
a  hundred  of  our  dolls  for  you.  Why 
do  you  love  me  ?" 

"You  hurt  me,  you  hold  me  so 
tight." 
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"  Once  more,  why  do  you  love  me  ?" 

**  You  are  the  count — ^" 

•*  Well !  you  are  turning  your  head 
away  from  the  count —  When  I 
tell  you  to  keep  quiet,  little  wild 
goat !" 

It  was  with  ffreat  difficulty  that 
Abb6  Roche  had  kept  silence  dnrinff 
this  conversation.  He  had  listened 
with  fixed  attention  and  compressed 
lips,  feeling  his  anger,  as  well  as  dis- 
gust and  indignation,  constantly  in- 
creasing. Was  the  last  of  the  de  Man- 
teigneys  to  bring  nothing  but  trouble 
and  wretchedneds  into  the  country  ? 
While  the  servants  disturbed  the  vil- 
lage with  their  noisy  songs,  was  the 
master  to  mislead  the  maidens  ?  Had 
all  these  people  determined  among 
themselves  to  utterly  demoralize  the 
mountains.  The  priest  remembered 
the  instinctive  aversion  which  he  had 
felt  at  the  first  sight  of  this  ill-formed, 
puny,  impertinent  little  being ;  then, 
by  a  lo^cal  sequence  of  thought,  sud-. 
denly  oeheld  the  woman  who  had 
married  this  baboon,  and  said  to  him- 
self:— ^''She  is  expecting  him  now, 
and  is  perfectly  undisturbed,  poor 
woman  P 

She  appeared  to  be  all  the  more 
pure  a  victim,  because  the  count's 
crime  seemed  utterly  monstrous.  He 
had  a  most  ardent  desire  to  an^cipate 
divine  justice,  leap  over  the  few  yards 
that  separated  him  from  the  speakers, 
and  let  the  wretch  feel  the  full  weight 
of  his  stick ;  then,  in  spite  of  his  wrath, 
he  thought  of  the  scandal,  the  sorrow 
that  the  poor  young  wife  would  feel. 
However  guilty  he  might  be,  the 
count  belonged  to  an  illustrious  race ; 
he  represented  the  noble  family  of 
the  lords  of  Manteigney,  and  had  he, 
a  poor  cur6,  sprung  from  nobody 
knew  where,  however  just  his  indig- 
nation might  be,  the  right  to  punish  a 
culprit  protected  by  long  ages  of  no- 
bility and  grandeur?  Besides,  this  was 
probably  only  the  beginning  of  iheir 
intimacy.  The  count  was  thoughtless, 
but  surely  incapable  of  carrying  mat- 
ters farther  and  injuring  a  cnild  who 
trusted  him  so  frankly.  His  duty  as 
a  priest  imposed  the  necessity  of  act- 


ing with  prudence  and  calmness.  He 
would  find  means  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  matter ;  he  would  speak  to  the 
girl,  who  wais  not  unreasonable — ^hc 
would  do  his  best 

These  thoughts  succeeded  each  oth- 
er in  the  curb's  brain  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  Meantime,  as  he  heard  no 
more,  and  feared  to  lose  his  self-con- 
trol if  he  remained  longer,  he  pushed 
aside  the  branches  that  surrounded 
him,  and  forcing  a  passage,  regained 
the  narrow  path  by  which  he  had 
come.  As  the  brushwood  rustled  un- 
der his  feet,  he  heard  the  count's  voice, 
saying  behind  him  in  a  suppressed 
tone : — ^  Who  is  there — zounds !  who 
is  there  ?" 

Abb6  Roche  followed  the  path,  not 
without  some  difficulty,  for  as  he  ad- 
vanced amon^  the  trees,  the  darkness 
increased,  and  the  way  became  more 
intricate.  At  last,  turning  to  the  left, 
he  found  himself  in  the  road  that  led 
to  the  village.  He  had  not  advanced 
thirty  paces,  when  he  saw  something 
white,  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees, 
which  chanced  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion. He  approached  it,  and  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  pSre  Lotu> 
sidre's  daughter,  pressing  closely  a- 
gainst  the  trunk  of  a  chestnut  tree, 
and  staring  at  him  with  her  large 
wide  open  eyes. 

At  the  noise  made  by  the  cur6,  she 
had  left  the  count,  and  taking  the 
shortest  way,  climbing  the  steep  slope 
like  a  roe,  posted  herself  on  the  side 
of  the  road,  very  sure  that  whoever 
had  interrupted  them,  must  pass  that 
way  to  return  to  the  village,  and  she 
might  recognize  him  without  being 
seen.  Unfortunately,  the  cur6  had 
excellent  eyes. 

"  What  I  is  that  you,  Monsieur  le 
cur^r 

"  Yes,  it  is  L  Where  did  you  come 
from  at  this  hour? — where  did  you 
come  from  ?" 

"I  came  from  beyond  the  path, 
down  below^  and  I  am  going  du-ect- 
ly  home — ^it  is  late." 

They  walked  on  for  a  moment  with- 
out uttering  a  word.  Abb6  Roche 
felt  that  he  was  too  deeply  moved. 
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and  wished  to  calm  himself  before 
speaking.  He  had  always  loved  the 
poor  child,  on  account  of  her  deli- 
cate health  and  strange,  pallid  coun- 
tenance, which  resemblea  that  of  the 
mother  who  had  died  in  giving  her 
birth. 

The  priest's  voice  at  first  had  been 
stem  and  severe ;  he  continued  in  a 
mild,  sad  tone: 

"You  are  forgetting  God,  my 
chili'' 

**But,  Monsieur  le  cur6,  I  came 
from  the  ch&teau— on  account  of  the 
cheeses." 

**  Do  not  tell  a  lie,  unhappy  girl  I  I 
tell  you  that  you  are  forgettmg  Grod, 
who  remembers  and  sees  you.  You 
know  what  I  mean :  we  will  ^peak  of 
it  at  some  future  tima  Go  home  to 
the  father  who  is  waiting  for  you — 
this  is  your  way.'* 

And  the  cure  pointed  to  the  path,  , 
bordered  with  pine  trees,  that  turned 
in  another  direction,  a  few  paces  be- 
yond. 

"  But,  Monsieur  le  cur6, 1  was  com- 
ing from  the  chdteau." 

•*  Do  not  tell  a  lie,  return  to  your 
father's  house,  be  quick;  you  must 
not  be  found  here  at  this  hour,  tod 
I  hear  some  one  coming  this  way. 
Make  haste." 

They  did  indeed  hear  the  footsteps 
of  two  men,  who  were  coming  from 
the  vUla^e.  Doubtless  the  turn  in 
the  road  had  deadened  the  sound  of 
their  steps,  and  Abb6  Roche  supposed 
them  to  be  fiarther  away  than  they 
really  were,  for  they  appeared  al- 
most immediately,  arm  in  arm,  stag- 
gering from  side  to  side. 

**  Good-evening,  Monsieur  le  cur6," 
said  pfire  Sappey,  "  a  very  good-even- 
ing to  you,''  and  he  added,  with  a 
singularly  embarrassed  manner,  turn- 
ing to  his  companion,  who  was  one  of 
the  count's  grooms: — ^'^This  is  my 
friend,  Fran9ois,  he  offered  to  treat 
me,  and  now  we  are  going  back  to 
the  ch&teau.  But  who  is  that  yonder 
running  into  the  path  edged  with  fir 
trees,  Monsieur  le  cur6 1 — ^I  don't  see 
double  yet — ^'* 

*'  Go  home,  and  go  to  bed,  p^re  Sap- 


pey,  you  need  to  do  so,  and  your  wife 
IS  waiting  for  you." 

^  But  no,  I  don't  see  double.  That 
is  certainly  Marie,  Loursidre's  daugh- 
ter. Oh  t  so  you  no  longer  say  good- 
evening  to  people  ?  Where  did  she 
come  from  at  this  hour,  M.  le  cur6  ? 
How  late  young  people  go  to  bed 
now  ?" 

"  I  came  from  the  castle,"  cried  the 
young  girl,  without  turning. 

"G<>  home,  you  are  late,"  said 
Abb£  Roche  in  a  curt  tone,  ^'  and  you 
Sappey,  had  better  do  the  sama" 

^^  I  am  not  sleepy.  Monsieur  le  cur^," 
replied  the  peasant,  smiling  in  the 
usual  manner  of  happy  drunkards. 
**  Isn't  that  so,  Francois,  we're  n6t 
sleepy." 

'^  Perhaps  Monsieur  le  cur6  doesn't 
care  to  sleep  any  more  than  we  do," 
answered  the  ^oom,  looking  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  young  girl  had 
disappeared. 

*'  Tne  scoundrels  1"  he  murmured, 
clenching  his  fists,  ^the  servant  is 
worthy  of  the  master." 

And  he  moved  quickly  away. 


XIII. 

Abb&  Rochs  slept  but  very  little 
that  night ;  he  still  heard  the  giggling 
of  the  two  drunken  men.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  encountered 
such  insolence  in  his  parish,  and  his 
blood  boiled  in  spite  of  himself.  He 
also  heard  M.  de  Manteigney's  shrill 
voice  addressing  Loursilre's  daugh- 
ter I  the  scene  in  the  ravine  was  paint- 
ed by  his  imagination  with  vivid  real- 
ity. He  saw  the  puny  little  nobleman 
clasping  the  poor  youn^  girl  in  his 
arms,  gazing  at  her  with  mocking, 
bold,  insolent  looks.  And  while  the 
priest  vainly  closed  his  eyes  that  he 
might  not  see^the  emotions  conquered 
in  silence  once  more  awoke  within 
him.  He  thought  of  the  tender  affec- 
tions, which  still  sometimes  appeared 
to  him  as  most  enchanting,  with  sub- 
lime aspect,  purified  by  the  union  of 
souls,  and  the  benediction  of  God. 
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The  count  8eeine4  still  more  repulsive 
to  him !  his  feelings  were  not  worthy 
the  name  of  love.  God  would  not 
permit  the  word  to  be  sullied  by  be- 
ing  put  to  such  a  use.  What  was 
it  but  mere  sensuality,  in  which  the 
heart  has  no  share. 

Had  vice  then  a  positive  charm 
for  certain  characters?  He  remem- 
bered the  singular  books,  written  in 
fraphic  style,  in  Latin,  which  had 
een  put  before  him  on  leaving  the 
university,  and  had  left  no  more  vis- 
ible trace  on  his  pure,  upright  soul, 
than  some  passing  nightmare  does 
lipon  the  mind.  Had  these  books,  fill- 
ed with  all  the  immorality  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  which  might  have  passed 
for  the  secret  registers  of  the  police  in 
Sodom,  a  reason  for  their  existence  ? 
Were  they  a  faithful  mirror  in  which 
certain  men  might  recognize  them- 
selves. What  was  there  lacking  in 
the  life  of  this  infatuated  count  ?  He 
had  no  toil,  or  suffering.  Was  not 
his  task  the  easiest  in  the  world  ?  To 
be  virtuous  without  effort  or  difficul- 
ty ;  to  walk  uprightly  in  the  pleasant 
Eath  which  God  made  smootn  before 
im,  doubtless  that  it  might  be  more 
easy  for  him  to  guard  the  sacred  vir- 
tues, of  which  his  birth  made  him  the 
depositary. 

The  poor  cur6  excused  vice  amouj^ 
the  wretched  of  the  world ;  but  his 
pure  heart  could  not  understand  it, 
m  this  privileged  nobleman,  who  had 
family  ties,  could  enjoy  all  legitimate 
pleasures,  and  was  so  richly  gifted, 
that  having  nothing  to  desire,  was 
shielded  from  the  human  temptations 
which  corrupt  and  destroy — ^in  this 
gentleman  who,  in  return  for  these 
benefits,  had  only  to  endure  the  de- 
lightful burden  of  gratitude  to  God. 
Must  he  not  be  a  monster,  and  what 
could  have  been  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence in  uniting,  with  indissoluble 
bonds,  such  a  being  to  that  poor  wife  ? 
How  she  must  have — ^how  she  must 
still  suffer!  Was  not  her  apparent 
frivolity,  her  incomprehensiDle  co- 
quetry, the  extravagance  of  her  dress, 
a  mere  mask,  beneath  which  she  strove 
to  conceal  the  anguish  of  her  heart  ? 


How  cleariy  everything  was  now 
explained!  The  peculiar  charm  of  her 
person  was  only  that  of  grie£  In- 
stinctively he  had  formed  a  correct 
judgment  of  her.  She  sought  to  dir 
vert  her  thoughts ;  she  was  a  victim. 
Had  she  been  a  hundred  times  more 
•oquettish  and  worldly,  the  tones  of 
her  voice,  the  dreamy  expression  of 
her  glance,  dimmed  oy  sorrow,  were 
sufficient  to  reveal  her  tender,  suffer- 
ing soul.  She  was  not  only  unhappy, 
but  had  also  the  rare  virtue  of  con- 
cealing her  grief;  doubtless  she  did 
not  wish  the  world  to  despise  the  man 
whose  name  she  bore,  she  desired  to 
save  the  honor  of  the  deManteigneys, 
and  feigned  these  careless  manners  to 
avert  suspicion.  He  understood  her 
now.  All  was  explained,  even  to  the 
caresses  lavished  upon  her  father. 
The  poor,  deserted,  insulted  wife, 
scorned  bv  this  misshapen  fiend,  took 
refuge  in  filial  love.  W  ho  among  the 
brainless  fools  that  Surrounded  her, 
could  sustain  her  by  good  counsel, 
cheer  her  with  a  kindly  word  ?  How 
many  martyrs  there  are  in  this  world, 
that  only  God  knows,"  added  the 
priest,  clasping  his  hands. 

As  he  yielded  more  and  more  to 
the  current  of  these  thoughts,  a  feel- 
ing of  the  most  ardent  compassion 
and  charity  coinpletely  overpowered 
him.  He  shuddered  in  spite  of  him- 
sel£ 

•*  Why  should  God  have  placed  me 
on  the  path  of  this  suffering  soul  f 
said  he  to  himself;  **  why  should  he 
have  permitted  me  to  perceive  its  ag- 
ony ?  why  should  he  have  caused  me 
to  experience,  at  the  first  sight  of  this 
unhappy  woman,  such  an  extraordi- 
nary sympathy  that  I  was  terrified 

The  priest  now  dared  to  confess  to 
himself  the  deep  agitation  that  he  had 
felt.  It  no  longer  seemed  to  him  a 
mere  physical  sensation,  for  which  a 
learned  man  could  have  given  the 
formula,  it  was  the  emotion  of  two 
souls  that  God  wished  to  bring  to- 
gether. 

Abbe  Roche  opened  his  window 
and  inhaled  the  morning  air.     All 
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around  bim  was  pure  and  fresh.  The 
birds  were  singing  in  the  gigantic 
chestnut  tree  that  overhung  the 
porch,  the  sun  was  dispelling  the  lin- 
gering mists  of  night,  and  making  the 
dew-drops  trickling  from  the  petals 
of  the  flowers  that  filled  his  garden 
sparkle  in  its  rays.  Among  the  vari- 
ous sounds  of  the  morning  might  be 
distinguished  the  sheep-bells,  whose 
silvery  notes  rang  from  the  distance. 
It  seemed  like  a  promise — a  hope. 
Poor  woman  1  Was  not  the  thought 
of  het  still  more  sorrowful,  amid 
these  tranquil,  peaceful  scenes? 

He  was  m  the  midst  of  these  reflec- 
tions when  he  perceived  Mme.  de  Man- 
teigney  hersel:^  on  the  other  side  of 
the  little  square,  accompanied  by  two 
children,  who  were  eagerly  devouring 
a  large  slice  of  brown  bread.  The 
young  wife  wore  an  extremely  cool 
and  pretty  morning  dress.  Her  head 
was  enveloped  in  a  coquettish  little 
hood,  made  of  a  sort  of  white,  woolly 
lace,  through  whose  meshes  a  narrow 
blue  ribbon  was  carelessly  twisted,  as 
if  to  form  a  frame  for  her  beautiful 
face,  glowing  from  exposure  to  the 
morning  air,  while  her  large  black 
eyes,  sparkling  amidst  the  white  folds, 
seemed  to  warm  the  heart  spite  of  the 
int-ervening  distance. 

When  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
house,  she  looked  up,  and  smiled  as 
she  saw  Abb6  Rocha 

"  You  see,  Monsieur  le  cur6, 1  have 
made  friends  on  the  way,  these  are 
two  of  your  parishioners.  Don't  you 
want  to  be  my  friend  ? — tell  me,  cher- 
ry cheeks  ?" 

So  saying,  she  patted  the  neck  of 
one  of  the  children,  who  was  silently 
giggling  behind  his  slice  of  bread. 

"'  Are  you  not  astonished  to  see  me 
out  walking  BO  early  in  the  morning, 
Monsieur  le  cur6  ?" 

**  It  is  a  quarter  of  ten,  Madame,'' 
said  Abb6  Roche. 

"  What !  ten  o'clock  already !  Well, 
I  sent  word  to  Mile,  de  Kougeon, 
who  wished  to  come  and  visit  you 
with  me,  and  was  told  that  she  was 
not  up  yet.  So  I  boldly  set  out  all 
alone." 
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While  she  said  these  words,  the 
priest  gazed  earnestly  into  her  face, 
trying  to  detect  in  some  feature  of 
her  countenance  the  signs  of  the 
deep  grief  to  which  he  believed  her 
a  prey. 

"Are  people  admitted  to  your 
house,  Monsieur  le  cur6?  I  have 
something  to  say — " 

"  Good  Heavens !  what  is  the  un- 
happy, woman  going  to  confide  to 
me  r'  murmured  the  worthy  priest. 

"  You  remember  that  you  promised 
to  tell  me  about  your  poor  people. 
They  shall  be  mine.  Oh  1  I  wish  to 
do  ffood :  I  am  anxious  to  perform 
deeds  of  charity,  I  shall  go  and  visit 
my  prot§g6s  to  morrow,  and  carry 
them  a  quantity  of  nice  things,  in 
spite  of  the  bad  roads.  You  do  not 
know  me ;  I  have  a  great  deal  of  en- 
ergy when  I  undertake  anything.  Be- 
sides, the  doctor  told  me  that  I  need- 
ed exercise.  Ohl  how  pretty  your 
house  is,  my  dear  cur6  I  How  happy 
you  must  be  here  I  It  is  so  quiet,  sim- 
ple, and  pleasant — and  these  flowei*s 
around  the  window  1  This  is  just 
what  I  like,  what  I  have  always  dream- 
ed of ;  a  little  retreat,  a  hermitage, 
silence,  solitude,  and  wall-flowers. 
Would  you  believe  that  they  refused 
to  let  me  have  one  poor  little  pot  of 
wall-flowers  on  my  window  at  the 
chdteau  ?  I  have  such  simple  tastes, 
my  dear  cur6, 1  believe  I  was  bom  to 
be  a  shepherdess.  Don't  you  believe 
mer 

"  Can  she  confess  her  sadness  more 
clearly,  in  spite  of  her  assumed  gay- 
ety  ?"  thought  Abb6  Roche,  and  add- 
ed, not  without  involuntary  emotion, 
"  What  could  make  you  suppose  that 
I  do  not  believe  you  ?  Words  I  know, 
are  often  deceitful :  the  soul  has  its 
secrets. — ^A  smile  on  the  lips  may  at 
first  mislead,  but — ^" 

"  I  was  sure,"  said  the  countess  to 
herself^  "  that  my  cur6  had  some  ter- 
rible wound  in  his  heart :  I  must  not 
alarm  him  about  it.  By  the  way,  I 
haven't  told  you  that  my  white  don- 
key is  coming,  the  donkey  that  papa 
gave  me  to  nde.  I  remember,  now, 
that  I  did  speak  to  you  about  it,  only 
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I  have  changed  the  color  of  the  ro- 
settes, they  are  to  be  crimson.  What 
do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

^  I  think  that  crimson  rosettes  will 
be  very  pretty,  Madame." 

"  Won't  it  be  charming  ?" 
She  clapped  her  hands,  and  her 
eyes  sparkled  as  if  they  were  speaking 
of  some  very  important  matter. 

The  cnr6  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand no  loneer.  K  was  in  vain  that 
he  watched  ner,  with  the  most  ear- 
nest attention;  her  gayety  was  not 
feigned,  or  else  she  was  mipenetrable. 
Was  it  possible  that  so  young  a  wom- 
an could  have  strength  and  ekill  to 
dissemble  her  feelings  so  perfectly  ? 
Perhaps,  after  all,  her  unworthy  hus- 
band had  had  the  infernal  art  to  de- 
ceive her,  concerning  his  conduct,  un- 
til now,  perhaps  she  was  ignorant  of 
the  character  of  this  accomplished 
rake.  He  now' had  only  a  partial  be- 
lief in  the  utter  wretchedness  of  the 
countess,  and  yet  he  felt  his  sympa- 
thy increasing  as  the  idea  which  he 
fancied  had  given  it  birth,  lost  its 
reality.  Must  not  this  poor  child  be 
very  innocent  to  be  so  deceived, 
and  were  not  her  jests,  artlessness, 
and  trifling  conversation,  a  most 
convincing  proof  of  her  extreme 
candor? 

"You  know,"  she  continued,  "I 
should  like  to  take  my  poor  people 
some  bottles  of  nice  Bordeaux  wine, 
tempting  porridge,  or  sometimes  a 
cutlet.  All  these  things  will  be  very 
difficult  to  transport,  and  very  heavy 
lor  Sophia" 

"Who  is  Sophie?" 

"  My  white  donkey — she  is  already 
chrfstened."  The  priest  could  not  help 
smiling.  "  You  tnink  me  very  Mvo- 
lous,  don't  you  ?  Do  not  apologize, 
I  read  it  in  your  eyes,  and  am  not 
surprised,  but  when  you  know  me 
better  you  will  find  that,  on  the  con- 
trary tnere  is  no  one  more  serious. 
Oh  I  if  you  want  a  j&ivolous  person, 
one  who  is  really  so,  you  should  see 
Mile,  de  Rougeon,  with  her  affected 
air^  her  extravagant  conversation. 
Shd  is  a  person  who  can  be  read  at 
the  fmit  glance." 


"  The  young  girl  is  undoubtedly  a 
little—" 

"A  little!  Oh!  I  protest  against 
your,  a  lUUe,  Mj  ^^^  cur6,  say  that 
she  is  remarkably  so.  She  is  unusu- 
ally, unpardonably  so.  A  little!  oh! 
for  instance ! — ^but  I  have  interrupt- 
ed you;  excuse  me.  She  is  a  little, 
you  said — ^a  little  what  ?" 

"  A  little— what  shall  I  say  ?*'      • 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  that  is  capital" 

«  What  is  capital  ?" 

"Excellent!  excellent!  It  is  exact- 
ly 80,  she  is  much  too— t^Ao^  shall  I 
say?  She  sacrifices  everything  to 
what  shcUlIsayL  Take  away  her  what 
shall  I  sayy  and  what  remains — a 
doll,  a  pair  of  nippers." 

"  Indeed,  countess,  I — ^" 

"  You  will  be  surnrised,  but  I  can- 
not endure  her,  nor  her  father  either. 
That  man  is  as  irritating  as  a  gut- 
ter." 

"Oh!  oh!  that  is  slander,"  said 
Abb6  Roche — ^who  in  his  heart  was 
pleased  with  her  severity — ^  but  why 
do  you  say  as  a  gutter,"  he  contin- 
ued with  some  little  hesitation. 

"Oh!  so  everything  must  be  ex- 
plained to  you ! — Well,  a  gutter  when 
Wt  rains,  a  gutter  that  is  ^ways  drip- 
ping, tic  toe,  tic  toe.  That  is  easily 
understood.  M.  de  Rougeon  reminds 
me  of  a  walking  bolster,  don't  you 
agree  with  me?  As  to  his  wife — ^ 

"  Mme.  de  Rougeon  is  very  agree- 
able, she  seems  so  amiable,  so—" 

"She?  she  is  like  a  citron  under 
a  peach  skin." 

"  A  citron  1  you  mean  that  she  has 
a  sour  disposition  ?" 

"Mme.  de  Rougeon  amiable!  If 
that  woman  should  spit  into  the  Seine, 
it  would  turn  to  lemonade,  and  her 
daughter  is  just  like  her,  that  is  my 
opinion*  Do  you  think  me  spiteful  ? 
Cfonfess  that  you  do." 

"Rather  severe,"  said  the  priest, 
with  a  slight  smile.  In  fact  he  did 
not  consider  her  spiteful  The  prat- 
tle which  a  week  ago  had  seemed 
absurd  and  incomprehensible,  now 
appeared  Ml  of  grace  and  ingenuity. 
He  found  a  peculiar  charm  in  this  pi- 
quant irony,  exaggerated  though  it 
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was;  there  was  an  attraction  in  its 
childish  candor;  then  she  accompa- 
nied  her  jests  with  such  pretty  gest- 
nrefl,  emphasized  her  words  with  such 
bewitching  little  grimaces!  He  lis- 
tened to  her  with  his  eyes.  How  could 
he  censure  words  that  increased  her 
beauty?  "You  see,  my  dear  cur6, 
I  cannot  approve — perhaps  I  am  a 
little  too  stnot,  but  tnat  is  my  dispo- 
sition— ^I  cannot  approve  of  young 
girls  wearing  rouge.  K  you  had  seen 
her  at  the  last  naval  ball,it  was  enough 
to  make  one  cry  out.  And  such  a 
dress!  A  yard  of  gauze,  and  a  rose 
bad  I  It  is  no  use  to  say  that  sailors 
are  never  surprised  at  any  thing  be- 
cause they  travel  about  so  much ;  I 
assure  yon  that  the  little  simpleton 
made  quite  a  sensation.  By  the  way, 
I  can  show  her  to  you  in  her  cos- 
tume.'* 

'^Oh!  Madame,''  exclaimed  the 
priest. 

^*It  is  only  a  drawing  of  the  dress, 
I  mean  to  show  you.  The  illustrated 
papers  all  copied  it." 

**Ohl  good  Heavens." 

^'You  are  anoazed,  are  you  not? 
But  I  am  not  exaggerating.^' 

Abb6  Roche's  face  di^  in  truth, 
express  the  utmost  astonishment. 

**I  pray  Heaven,  dear  lady,"  sdd 
he,  ^that  there  may  be  some  little 
exaggeration  in  your  words,  for  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  younff  girl, 
in  the  midst  of  a  civilized  popmation, 
would  appear  in  public,  in  the  -re- 
pulsive costume  you  have  just  de- 
Bcribed." 

^Ahl  r^ulsive  is  just  the  word. 
She  was  so  thin,  her  garments  were 
80  scanty,  she  looked  so  wooden,  so 
whcU  9haa  I  say/   Hal  ha  I  ha  1" 

'^Bttt  the  rouge,  I  don't  understand 
the  rouge ;  such  things  seem  like  the 
customs  of  savages  I  I  know  that  it 
used  to  be  done ;  but  that  is  no  rea- 
son^" 

"That  is  what  I  always  say;  it  is 
like  savages.  To  daub  one's  cheeks 
with  rou^e  till  one  looks  like  a  post- 
man behmd  time^  is  absurd.  The  old 
bundles  may  do  it,  I  can  understand 
that." 


"What  old  bundles?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  call  them  old  bun- 
dles :  Mme.  de  Vautin,  the  baroness 
de  Femac,  the  fat  duchess  of  Blan- 
mon.  At  that  age,  coquetry  becomes 
a  mad  struggle — ^a  matter  of  life  and 
death." 

The  priest  opened  his  eyes ;  he  was 
bewildered,  uneasy,  charmed,  terri- 
fied by  these  fire-works. 

"Ah!  well,  they  do  as  they  like ;  I 
can  pardon  them.  Dear  me!  who 
knows  whether  if  I  were  in  the  place 
of  those  old  warriors  I  might  not  do 
the  same.  Hal  ha!  ha!  In  life,  one 
must  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  ev- 
erything ;  and  not  do  to  others  what 
one  would  not  wish  others — ^isn't  it 
so,  M.  le  cur6  ?*• 

So  saying,  the  countess  looked  a- 
round  the  apartment  through  her,  eye- 
glass, rose  unceremoniously  to  ex- 
amine something  more  closeljr,  and 
then  suddenly  sat  down  again,  ex- 
claiming: "Do  you  know  that  you 
have  a  beautiful  crucifix ;  is  it  pias- 
ter?" 

"  No,  Madame,  it  is  a  fiine  carving 
on  ivory." 

• "  You  should  say  magnificent ;  it  is 
a  work  of  art.  But  the  velvet  and 
frame  ought  to  be  renewed ;  there  is 
a  piece  broken.  I  have  been  search- 
ing, for  more  than  a  year,  in  every 
comer  of  Paris  to  find  one  like  it. 
Now,  my  dear  cur6,  to  return  to  what 
we  were  saying,  do  not  suppose  that 
I  am  intolerant,  and  condenm  society 
from  the  summit  of  my  little  pedestal, 
it  is  not  so,  I  am  really  very  indul- 
gent— ^I,  too,  have  my  weaknesses,  and 
am  no  better  than  any  one  else.  I  am 
well  aware  that  a  woman  who  goes 
into  society,  must  follow  the  fashions, 
and  adapt  herself  to  customs.  It  is 
the  excess,  the  abuse  of  these  things, 
that  I  condemn.  Dear  me!  I  have 
worn  rouge  myself  once  or  twice  for 
amusement  Now  a  tinge  of  black, 
under  the  eyes  and  in  the  eyebrows, 
harms  no  one,  and  forms  a  part  of 
one's  dress ;  it  is  like  a  sip  of  Bordeaux 
wine  when  one  is  tired,  it  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  countenance." 

"  You  are  very  indulgent  to — ^" 
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^To  mvMtf?  Yon  are  Barcastic, 
Monsieur  le  curS." 

"What!  to  yourself r 

"  You  are  jesting,  probably ;  I  sup- 
pose^ you  saw  at  once  that  I  pencilled 
my  eyes!  Oh]  I  don't  deny  it.  I 
put  a  little  brown  there  in  the  comer, 
and  on  the  lashes,  too,  and  then  I 
stump  them  all  around.  What  would 
you  have  ?  it  is  the  custom ; — but  you 
have  undoubtedly  noticed  it,  it's  plain 
enough." 

Abb^  Roche  could  not  restrain  an 
exclamation  of  surprise.  He  stood 
motionless  with  astonishment,  with 
fixed  eyes  and  parted  lips,  and  in- 
stinctively clasped  his  hands.  It  was 
not  indignation  that  he  felt,  nor  the 
pious  anger  of  the  priest,  against  the 
guilty  follies  of  the  sinner,  but  the 
sorrowful  surprise  of  a  man  who  sees 
a  beautiful  dream  disappear.  The  an- 
gel had  false  wings !  The  touching  ex- 
pression of  the  glance  that  agitated 
nim,  in  which  he  had  fancied  he  could 
read  the  emotions  of  a  pure  and 
delicate  soul,  was  the  work  of  arti- 
fice! Was  there  naught  but  false- 
hood and  trickery  in  the  world  of 
which  he  now  caught  a  glimpse  for 
the  first  time  ?  And  yet  he  clung  to 
the  vanished  illusion,  and  said  to  him- 
self: "  She  yields  to  the  follies  of  so- 
ciety, she  may  perhaps  change  the  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes,  but  her  gestures, 
tier  voice,  with  its  musical  tones,  are 
her  own ;  the  charming  artlessness  of 
her  conversation — ^" 

"  You  think  me  a  coquette,  and  it 

frieves  you,"  said  the  countess,  who 
ad  murmured  in  an  undertone : 
"How  strangely  tlie,good  cur6  looks 
at  me !  He  makes  me  blush  under  his 
grave  glance.  How  singular  it  is. 
Poor  cur6  !  It  is  really  very  odd." 
She  hastily  drew  off  her  glove  of 
undressed  kid,  which  was  somewhat 
too  large  for  her,  and  looking  at  the 
rosy,  polished  nails  to  conceal  the 
smile  that  flickered  around  her  lips : 
"  Do  you  think  me  a  flirt  ?"  she  con- 
tinued, with  such  satirical  humility, 
such  evident  impenitence,  that  she 
seemed  to  add :  "  Confess  that  I  have 
good  reason  to  be !" 


I  All  these  subtle  meanings  escaped 
the  cur6,  or  rather  he  yielded  to  their 
charm  without  understanding  or  ex- 
plaining it. 

"I  think  all  such  things  very 
wrong,"  said  he,  at  last,  with  evident 
effort. 

"You  are  right,  M.  le  cur6,  strike, 
oh  1  strike  without  fear.  I  do  not  re- 
sist your  blows,  but  you  do  not  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  escape  the  infection." 

"  Oh  1  undoubtedly  you  would  not 
have  done  all  this  of  your  own  free 
will,  of  course  not.  You  have  too  no- 
ble a  soul,  for  —  This  ink,  these  paints 
— all  this  exceeds  the  bounds  of  the 
imagination — ^" 

He  was  in  torture,  for  even  while 
condemning  these  miserable  artifices, 
he  could  not  help  looking  at  the  &ce 
of  the  young  wife,  and  confessing  that 
the  result  was  extremely  pretty. 

"You  would  never  have  thought 
of  these  things  if  other  young  women 
around  you — silly  thoughtless — ^" 

"  Certainly  not.  I  think  I  have  al- 
ready told  you  so :  if  I  followed  only 
my  own  tastes,  my  own  impulses,  I 
should  live — I  am  not  jebting,  I  should 
live  in  a  desert,  and  wear  a  dress  that 
cost  fifteen  cents  a  yard !  .  I  have  seen 
lovely  ones.  I  should  like  to  have  it 
fit  well,  that  is  all.  People  think  that 
we  are  amused  because  we  go  a  great 
deal  into  society ;  they  are  wonderful- 
ly mistaken,  I  assure  you.  Oh,  dear  I 
these  pleasures  are  very  empty,  Mon- 
sieur le  cure."  * 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  is  true, "  cried  the 
priest,  with  sudden  animation. 

The  countess's  remark  had  cheered 
his  heart,  it  was  a  relief  to  him.  She 
was  only  thoughtless,  carried  away 
by  excitement  and  the  example  of 
others. 

"  What  would  I  not  have  given," 
continued  Mme.  de  Manteigney,  gaz- 
ing at  the  ceiling  w^ith  a  heavy  sigh, 
"  what  would  I  not  have  often  given, 
to  remain  at  home  by  my  fireside, 
and  not  put  on  the  uniibrm  of  a  fash- 
ionable woman." 

"How  could  it  be  otherwise?  How- 
ever powerful  may  be  the  whirlpool 
that  attracts  it,  the  soul  sometimes 
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desires  to  reflect,  to  look  within  itself^ 
and  think  of  its  destiny.  Then  all 
these  ialse  pleasures  become  insipid 
andpitiful." 

^  That  is  not  all :  toilettes  are  not  al- 
ways successful.  At  the  last  moment 
the  waist  does  not  fit,  the  hair-dress- 
ing is  a  failure,  or  one's  eyes  are  red 
on  account  of  a  cold  in  the  head,  which 
came  on  that  very  morning  on  leaving 
the  church  after  mass,  etc.,  eta" 

"Those  are  very  trifling  annoy- 
ances." 

"Ah!  you  can  talk  at  your  ease, 
my  dear  cur6,  you  who  live  very  qui- 
etly under  the  snow,  before  a  nice  lit- 
tle fire,  while  we  are  running  all  over 
Paris  to  keep  up  Qur  acquaintances. 
You  do  not  understand  this  business : 
it  is  terribly  hard,  sometimes !  *  You 
know,  my  dear,  that  we  are  to  go  to 
Mme.  de  Blaiseme's  to-morrow,'  says 
my  husband.  *  Oh,  dear !  we  must, 
we  really  must,  we  have  not  been  there 
this  winter.' — *•  You  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  prefect's  to-night,  I  hope,  my 
darling.' — *  Oh,  papa,  not  the  pre- 
fect's!'— ^*You  know,  my  dear,  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  question  about  the  gas, 
yoa  may  be  sure  that  I  would  not  tease 
you ;  but  just  as  the  contract  is  about 
to  be  signed,  we  can't  Oh !  so  you 
are  very  unwilling.  Why,  by  the  time 
you  arrive,  every  one  will  be  going 
away,  they  won't  stay  to  be  obliged  to 
mount  on  the  arm-chairs.'  Natural- 
ly I  swallow  the  prefect." 

"What!  are  your  father  and  the 
count  the  first  to  lead  you  into  these 
gayeties,  poor  lady?" 

"You  do  not  understand  men,  my 
dear  cur^  ?  Suppose  I  should  tell  you 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  papa  and 
my  husband,  I  should  never  have  dyed 
my  hair,  never  I  I  wept  before  I  d^ 
cided  to  do  it.  Ah !  I  wept  bitter- 
ly. You  may  think  I  am  jesting,  but 
indeed  I  should  never  have  deter- 
mined upon  it,  if  I  had  been  left  to 
mysell'' 

"You  dye  your  hair!  What — ^what 
do  you  mean  ?  Why  should  you  dye 
your  hair?  Can  people  really  color 
U?    Are  you  speakmg  seriously? 


Poor  young  wife,  poor,  hapless  young 
wife !  What  could  be  their  object  ?" 

"The  object!  the  object  I — they 
thought  that  it  would  be  becoming 
to  me,  and  besides,  it  is  the  fashion. 
Papa  said  to  me:  ^My  dear  child, 
you  must  not  be  odd ;  as  all  the  ladies 
dye  their  hair.  Besides,  you  will  be 
perfectly  charming  I'  And,  indeed,  it 
IS  extremely  pretty,  but  that  is  not 
the  question.  My  husband  added; 
'  My  dear,  you  have  the  prudish  no- 
tions of  a  little  shop  ffirl.  Mma  de 
Blaiseme  has  worn  golden  hidr  since 
day  before  yesterday — ^it  is  beautifaL 
Try  it,  you  will  be  lovely  !*  Yet  still 
I  wept.^' 

^  Ah !  good  Heavens,  and  they  in- 
sisted ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  they  insisted.  It  was 
all  in  vain  that  I  said  to  them:  Sup- 
pose my  hair  should  be  burnt  by 
those  horrible  chemicals  1" 

"They  answered:  'It  is  impossi- 
ble.' " 

"But  you  resisted — ^you  did  not 
yield  to—" 

"  It  must  be  confessed  that  I  yield- 
ed, since  my  hair  is  now  yellow  as 
com,  and  wlien  a  child,  it  was  black 
as  a  raven's  wing." 

"What!  this  hah-— " 

"It  is  mine.  Ah!  I  won't  exag- 
gerate, the  front  hair  is  mina  As  to 
the  back,  I  will  say  nothing  about  it, 
but  surely,  M.  le  cur6,  jou  must  be 
aware  that  no  woman  m  the  world, 
ever  had  hair  enough  to  make  such  a 
monument  as  the  one  which  now  has 
the  honor  to  present  itself  to  your 
gaae."  • 

As  she  uttered  the  words,  she  turn- 
ed so  as  to  show  the  back  of  her  head, 
with  a  gesture  of  mingled  coquetry 
and  artlessness  that  was  irresistiblv 
charming.   ;  ^ 

"You  think  my  chignon  must  be 
heavy,  because  it  is  so  large,  but  it  is 
only  pufled,  feel  it  yourself  Noth- 
ing could  be  lighter  or  more  conveni- 
ent. It  is  hung  on  the  foot  of  my 
bed  at  ni^ht,  and  found  perfectly 
uninjured  in  the  morning.  This  is 
not  a  mere  matter  of  vanity,  I  wear 
it  for  comfort.    Tell  me,  now,  iny 
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good  M.  le  corS,  honestlYy  didn't  you 
know  that  my  hair  was  dyed  ?"    ' 

«I?   Heaven  forbid r 

"  What !  didn't  you  see  it  at  once? 
It  is  no  difficult  matter ;  false  blondes 
can  be  detected  without  spectacles. 
There  is  always  something  peculiar  in 
the  color  of  the  hair^  something  not 
natural — and  it  is  just  that  very  thing 
which  gives  the  charm. " 

Abb6  Roche  could  not  help  shud- 
dering, and  unconsciously  cast  down 
his  eyes.  He  felt  the  depths  of  min- 
gled truth  and  sickly  sentimentality 
contained  in  the  last  remark,  which 
seemed  to  have  a  special  application 
to  himsel£ 

*^ But  lam  chattering,  chattering. 
Why  do  you  allow  me  to  run  on  in  this 
way  ?  Let  us  return  to  our  poor  peo- 
ple, for  I  came  here  expressly  to  talk 
about  them.  Dear  mel  how  beauti- 
ful that  crucifix  is !  To  what  century 
does  it  belong?  You  do  not  know? 
That  does  not  prevent  its  being  mag- 
nificent. If  I  have  a  passion,  it  is  for 
relics;  oh  I  how  I  search  for  curios- 
ities I  I  go  without  eating  or  drinking 
while  in  pursuit  of  theuL  You  don't 
wish  to  mspose  of  this  crucifix,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

**  No,  Madame,**  replied  the  cur6, 
"  certainly  not." 

^  Excuse  me ;  I  did  not  know  thiat 
it  was  a  souvenir ;"  and  however  cur 
rious  she  might  be  to  hear  moro,  she 
now  assumed  an  air  of  the  utmost  in- 
difference. 

"  It  is  a  gift  that  I  recdved  long 
ago,  and  still  cherish,  although  I 
never  knew  the  name  of  the  person 
who  sent  it  to  me." 

^'  Oh,  indeed !  that  is  very  strange." 

^It  is  the  very  singularity  that 
makes  me  love  the  crucifix.  I  re- 
ceived it  the  evening  before  my  ordi- 
nation, twenty  years  a^o,  and  have 
never  been  separated  from  it  since 
that  tima  The  memory  of  a  fiiend 
is  always  precious,  even  when  he  does 
not  make  nimself  known." 

^  You  are  ri^ht  Ah  1  it  is  a  most 
exquisite  carvmg,"  and  as  the  priest 
seemed  determined  to  say  nothing 
more,  she  added:  "Well,  good-bye, 


my  dear  cur&  You  know  that  I  love 
you  with  all  my  heart,  I  confessed  it 
the  other  day,  before  all  the  com- 
pany." 

^  Abb6  Roche  tried  to  smile  at  this 
jest,  but  strive  as  he  would,  could 
not  succeed.  The  gay  young  coun- 
tess had  risen,  and  was  already  in  the 
farden,  while  the  sweeping  train  of 
er  dress  still  filled  the  doorway  and 
kept  the  priest  a  prisoner. 

"So  you  are  not  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive such  declarations  as  I  have 
just  made?  It  seems  to  annoy  you? — 
W  ill  you  allow  me  to  gather  a  little 
rose-bud  for  you  ?  My  husband  will 
not  be  jealous  of  my  affection.  No, 
the  count  is  not  jealous — ^I  may  take 
this  rose  too,  may  I  not,  M.  le  cure  ?" 

I  do  not  know  what  thought  passed 
through  her  mind,  but  she  blushed, 
and  turning  towards  the  priest,  said, 
lauffhing  in  a  very  peculiar  manner, 
."  I  love  my  husband  too  much." 

She  had  pronounced  the  last  words 
in  a  singular  tona  They  revealed  an 
emotion  totally  at  variance  with  the 
rest  of  the  conversation. 

"  Farewell  1  Monsieur  le  cur6." 

**  Farewell  I  Madame." 

With  her  customary  ease  of  manner, 
she  held  out  her  little  ungloved  hand 
to  the  priest,  as  if  it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  Perhaps 
in  a  Parisian  drawing-room,  she  might 
have  hesitated  to  extend  it  to  her 
cur6 ;  but  Abb6  Roche  was  to  her  sim- 
ply a  mountaineer,  a  plain  and  sim- 
ple man,  a  stranger  to  the  customs  of 
society,  i^orant  of  the  thousand  de- 
tails of  etiquette.  Yet  this  noble  sav- 
age had  the  bearing  of  a  gentleman, 
and  then — and  then  it  amused  her. 
Supposing  that  the  priest  had  not  ob- 
served her  gesture,  she  extended  her 
hand  still  farther,  so  that^  he  was 
forced  either  to  accept,  or  refuse  it 
decidedly. 

How  many  varied  feelings  can  pass 
through  a  man's  brain  in  one  or  two 
seconds  I  He  wished  to  appear  as  if 
he  did  not  see  the  motion,  and  trem- 
bled like  a  chUd  at  the  trifling  famil- 
iarity which  could  have  no  other 
meaning  than  mere  civility.    At  last 
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it  seemed  to  him  cowardly  to  hesitate 
longer,  and  he  firmly  took  in  his  large 
hand  the  little  rosy,  half-closed  one 
that  was  still  outstretched  like  a  men- 
dicant's. 

He  felt  the  gentle  warmth  of  the 
soft,  satinHsmooth  skin,  pervade  his 
whole  £rame.  He  dared  not  press  it, 
and  his  own  inaction  rendered  the 
light  clasp  of  the  girlish  hand  so 
strangely  charming,  doubly  alluring. 
At  that  moment  the  breakfast-bell 
at  the  chateau  was  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  countess  turned  to  raise 
the  sweeping  folds  of  her  loQg  dress, 
and  hastuy  crossed  the  little  square. 
Abb6  Roche  reentered  his  room, 
closed  the  door,  and  watched  her 
through  his  narrow  window-panes. 

**  Poor  woman  I''  said  he.  "  Does 
God  command  me  to  wfttch  over  her, 
or  never  to  see  her  again  !'* 

She  had  disappeared.  The  cur6 
turned  towards  the  crucifix  hanging 
on  the  wall,  and  drawing  up  a  straw 
chair,  knelt  before  it.  His  prayer 
must  have  been  a  fervent  one,  for 
when  he  rose,  it  was  with  a  colorless 
fistoe,  tearful  eyes,  and  trembling 
hands. 


XIY. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  events 
related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the 
cnr^of  Grand  Fort  was  returning 
from  pdre  Loursiire's  hut,  after  a  lone 
conversation  with  his  daughter,  and 
had  entered  the  path  leadmg  to  tlie 
village,  when  he  perceived  through 
the  trees  Claudius  standing  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  cottage.  Undoubtedlv 
the  priest,  who  was  walking  on  with 
hasty  strides,  had  been  heard,  for  the 
gallant  viscount  called  gavly: 

''Is  it  you,  my  dear  M.  le  cur6  I 
what  a  piece  of  good-luck  to  meet 
yon  here !  You  are  a  great  stranger ; 
you  never  come  to  the  castle  now, 
and  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere.  I 
have  just  been  to  your  house.  Let 
08  go  back  to  the  village  together,  if 
agreeable  to  you.*' 

Then  turning  to  the  two  women 


with  whom  he  had  been  talking,  he 
added :  "  Good-bye  my  friends^till  we 
meet  again  one  of  these  days.  You 
do  not  regret  it,  1  hope  ?  Don't  for- 
get what  I  told  you ;  all  the  plates 
and  dishes  you  find,  which  have  on 
the  bottom  a  figure,  a  sketch,  no  mat- 
ter what,  I  will  buy  of  you — I  like 
the  oldest  best.  Does  that  make  you 
laugh?  Well, good-bye  1  I  shall  soon 
come  this  way  again.'' 

And  he  took  uie  curb's  arm  with- 
out farther  ceremony. 

"You  are  surprised,  are  you  not, 
to  see  me  collecting  these  old  bits  of 
china.  I  am  a  lover  of  antiques,  and 
am  gathering  the  relics  of  the  past ; 
the  china  of  the  last  century,  in  par- 
ticular, is  extremely  interesting  to 
me.  All  these  things  have  no  jreal 
value,  and  I  am  perhaps  rather  fool- 
ish ;  but  what  does  it  matter,  since  it 
amuses  me.  Every  one  takes  his 
pleasure  where  he — " 

"  Certainly,  Monsieur." 

"  It  is  a  very  innocent  mania,  isn't 

ur' 

"  One  that  injures  no  one." 

And  as  Abb6  Koche,  somewhat 
embarrassed  by  the  young  man's  arm, 
whose  light  pressure  he  felt  upon  his 
own,  looked  at  the  glittering  object 
Claudius  held  in  his  hand,  the  latter 
remarked :  "  You  do  not  suspect  what 
this  is,  I  am  sure.  It's  an  old  silver 
gilt  cross,  which  yonder  good  woman 
has  just  given  me.  Oh  1  I  arranged 
matters  capitally,  gave  them  enough 
to  buy  two  others,  perfectly  new, 
and  much  more  fashionable  than  this, 
which  is  old  as  the  poles,  worn  out, 
defaced,  tarnished.  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  it,  however.  I 
should  not  care  for  it,  otherwise,  but 
I  have  my  mania.    Ha  I  ha  1  ha !" 

"  And  what  do  you  want  to  do  with 
it  ?  Why  did  you  tempt  the  woman  ? 
On  our  mountains,  these  crosses  are 
heir-looms,  transmitted  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another.  She  did  wrong 
to  give  it  up,  it  was  a  wicked  action." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  the 

finest  withdrew  his  arm  so  decided 
y  that  Claudius  dared  not  take  it 
again. 
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^^Come,  Monsieur  le^cur^,  be  in- 
dulgent: all  women  are  a  little  co- 
quettish, whether  they  live  on  the 
mountains  or  in  the  valleys.  Now 
this  one,  wants  to  be  in  the  fashioiiu 
— ^Dear  me,  isn't  that  perfectly  nat- 
ural ?  Tastes  and  ideas  change,  tradi- 
tions fade,  and  are  replaced  bj  others. 
It  is  very  true  that  all  social  trans- 
formations have  their  inconveniences, 
which  are  very  ^reat  when  viewed 
separately,  but  disappear  if  consider- 
ed as  a  whole." 

'^  I  do  not  understand  what  connec- 
tion there  is  between  this  woman's 
cross  and  social  transformations." 

"Ah I  my  dear  Monsieur  le  cur4, 
we  are  alone  together.  Don't  deny 
what  is  undeniable.  You  belong  to 
an  extremelv  powerful  political  par- 
ty, I  grant,  but — ^" 

"  I  ?  I  belong  to  a  political  party  ?" 

"  I  do  not  reproach  you,  you  are 
defending  a  great  and  beautiful  cause, 
I  am  the  first  to  recognize  it ;  only, 
instead  of  denying  modem  progress, 
and  opposing  the  necessaiy  trans- 
formation which  ideas  and  tastes  un- 
dergo, imitate  the  sensible  and  lib- 
eral portion  of  the  French  clergy, 
who  openly  accept  these  new  ten- 
dencies and  take  the  lead  of  the  move- 
ment in  order  to  control  it.  Does 
not  this  indicate  great  intelligence  ? 
Excuse  my  speaking  to  you  so  frank- 
ly, but  M.  Larreau,  who,  be  it  said, 
has  great  experience  in  men,  esteems 
you  very  highly,  and  I  share  his 
opinion,  M.  le  cur6.  He  has  spoken 
to  me  about  the  clearness  of  your 
views,  the  intelligence  and  breadth  of 
your  ideas.  In  short,  you  have  com- 
pletely won  his  heart." 

"  But  I  never  said  more  than  two 
or  three  consecutive  words  to  him." 

"  One  would  have  been  sufficient : 
a  man's  intelligence  can  be  deter- 
mined by  a  single  word.  Now,  as 
you  so  justly  remarked,  we  are  in  a 
period  of  social  transformation. " 

"I  said  no  such  thing,  quite  the 
contrary." 

"  We  mutually  agreed,  I  meant  to 
say,  that  society  was  undergoing  a 
change ;  but  what  is  there  alarming. 


I  ask  you,  in  these  ideas  of  liberty, 
well-being,  free  intercourse,  equality  ? 
The  humble  in  station  now  desire  to 
gain  a  footing  in  the  world;  ambition, 
ardor,  a  thirst  for  improvement,  are 
spreading,  filtering,  penetrating. — 
Dare  you  conscientiously  affirm  that 
these  things  are  not  beneficial !" 

**  I  should  like  to  believe  that  things 
are  as  you  say.  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  depends  upon  the  means  employed 
to  attain  this  object,  ,which — ^"     . 

**  This  object,  why,  it  is  the  Chris- 
tian aim !  Let  us  look  at  these  things 
from  a  broad  stand-point,  without  any 
private  jealousies  or  the  petty  mean- 
nesses with  which  all  political  parties 
are  infected.  What  is  the  actual  dem- 
ocratic movement  ?  It  is  Christiani* 
ty,  which,  too  long  suffi^cated  by  the 
sombre  and  violent  Catholicism  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  pompous  and 
aristocratic  forms  of  the  succeeding 
centuries, comes  forth  from  silence  and 
oblivion  to  unfold  its  holy  wings 
which  will  overshadow  the  world.  It 
is  the  continuation  and  completion  of 
Christ's  work.  I  should  not  speak  in 
this  way  to  every  one,  but  these  are 
my  real  thoughts.  Let  privileged 
classes  disappear ;  let  the  differences 
of  caste  crumble  and  fall  to  dust ;  let 
all  men  approach  and  look  into  each 
other's  faces  without  distrust ;  let  con- 
straint and  servitude  be  replaced  by 
the  free  range  of  human  faculties, 
and  I  shall  indeed  thank  Heaven. 
Riches  and  noble  birth  have  too  long 
obtained  all  privileges.  Make  way 
for  labor  ana  intellect!  These  few 
words  describe  modem  progress,  and 
may  I  be  hung  if  it  does  not  contain 
the  very  essence  of  Christianity  I" 

"All  that  you  have  just  said  is 
beautiful.  Monsieur,  truly  beautiful,*' 
said  the  abb6,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

"  Tes,  Monsieur  le  cure,  I  repeat  it, 
make  way  for  intelligence  and  individ- 
ual capacity !" 

"  And  honesty,  you  should  add."  * 

"Wherefore?    Rest  assured  that 

sensible  people  have  too  good  an  un- 

derstandmg  not  to  be  honest.     They 

would  remodel  the  laws  rather  than 

[not  be  in  harmony  with  them." 
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TVliile  engaged  in  this  conversation, 
they  had  come  in  sight  of  the  curb's 
honse,  whose  green  shutters  and  red 
roof  appeared  round  a  turn  in  the  road. 

**  My  dear  M,  le  cur6,"  said  Clau- 
dius, **  is  there  any  objection  to  my 
visiting  your  church  T 

"None  whatever,  Grod's  house  is 
open  to  alL" 

"To  my  great  regret,  I  have  been 
absent  at  mass  for  two  successive 
Sundays,  and  therefore  know  nothing 
of  your  temple  except  the  outside, 
which  seems  to  be  ratner  plain." 

•*The  interior  is  not  much  more 
elegant ;  but  the  Lord  is  satisfied  with 
it-     You  shall  iudge  for  yoursell" 

They  crossea  the  square,  and  turn- 
ed towards  the  porch. 

"It  would  be  fio  easy  for  you  to 
obtain  funds  to  restore  this  eaifice," 
said  Claudius.  **You  would  be  as- 
sisted with  the  greatest  alacrity,M.  le 
cur6,  but,''  he  added,  smiling,  *'  if  you 
wish  to  do  anything  for  your  church, 
you  mustbestur  yourself  a  little,  draw 
up  a  petition  and  obtain  subscribers, 
organize  a  lottery,  devise  something. 
That  is  what  all  cur^s  do  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances.'' 

"  I  have  very  little  taste  for  such 
things.  Others  undoubtedly  have 
exceUent  reasons  for  their  actions, 
but—" 

"The  count  would  devote  himself 
to  the  matter;  M.  Larreau,  too,  would 
make  great  efforts.  Follow  my  ad- 
vice, and  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunitv!" 

Abbe  Koch6  turned  the  key  in  the 
lock,  and  lowered  his  voice,  as  he 

Sushed  open  the  little  worm-eaten 
oor,  sayuig,  "  Enter,  if  you  please." 
Claudius  hastily  put  on  his  eve- 
glasses  and  lookea  around  hmi. 
Doubtless  the  somewhat  desolate  as- 
pect of  the  humblQ  church,  with  the 
Deams  of  its  roof  blackened  by  time, 
covered  with  spiders'  webs,  and 
strewn  with  swauows'  nests,  did  not 
inspire  him  with  very  profound  rev- 
erence ;  for  he  continued  to  speak  in 
the  same  loud  tone. 

"  You  are  not  rich,  Monsieur  le  cure, 
not  rich,  not  rich  1" 


And  he  looked  around,  above  and 
below,  like  an  auctioneer  taking  an 
inventory,  while  tapping  lightly  on 
the  holy-water  basm,  the  ancient 
benches,  and  the  baptismal  font. 

On  passing  a  dark  comer  near  the 
confessional,  where  all  sorts  of  rub- 
bish, old  candlesticks,  old  ladders, 
and  old  ropes  used  by  the  slaters  in 
repairing  the  belfry,  were  thrown, 
Claudius  suddenly  stopped,  and 
standing  on  tin-toe  drew  out  a  frag^ 
ment  of  carvea  wood,  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  dust  and  dirt.  Remov- 
ing his  glove,  he  breathed  upon  it, 
wiped  it,  scraped  it  with  his  nail,  and 
thus  laid  bare  a  little  comer,  which 
he  examined  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  fragment  represented  a  naked 
limb,  half  concealed  by  flowing  dra- 
pery. The  viscount  mounted  upon  a 
stool  that  chanced  to  be  near,  and 
discovered  four  or  five  more  pieces, 
rendered  absolutely  shapeless  oy  the 
immense  quantity  of  dirt  that  cover- 
ed them.  After  examining  the  bits, 
which  appeared  to  fit  into  each  other, 
and  form  a  perfect  whole,  he  exclaim* 
ed:  "Phew I  my  dear  Monsieur  le 
cur6,  your  church  is  certainly  by  no 
means  wealthy." 

"It  is  very  well  suited  to  our 
wants." 

"  You  have  no  china,  no  old  dishes !  ' 
I  am  always  interested  in  my  mania, 
you  know." 

Walking  up  the  nave,  he  passed 
before  the  high  altar  with  a  careless 
bow,  and  began  to  rummage  behind 
it 

"Why,  your  vases  are  absurd, and 
your  candlesticks  frightful.  Your 
painted  windows — ^no  windows  I  You 
don't  happen  to  have  any  lace,  old 
bits  of  lace  I" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  lace?" 
"  It  would  take  too.  long  to  explain. 
Have  you  any  curtains — old  curtains, 
or  altar  cloths  ? — Your  Sunday  robe, 
what  is  that  ?" 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  becom- 
ing to  leave  the  church  before  talking 
about  such  matters." 

"You  are  right;  besides,  I  have 
seen  everything." 
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Then  with  the  utmost  frankness 
and  cordiality,  he  continued, 

**  Will  you  permit  me  to  give  your 
church  a  httle  present,  M.  le  curfr?  A 
bas-relief,  for  mstance,  to  make  the 
utter  nakedness  of  the  walls  striking. 
I  don't  see  why  the  Lord's  house 
should  not  be  ornamented,  and  agree- 
able to  the  eyes,  and  besides,  the  sight 
of  works  of  art  is  a  help  to  moral  ed- 
ucation. I  am  going  directly  back 
to  Paris,  and  will  send  you  one  of  the 
religious  carvings  which  are  executed 
there  with  so  much  skilL  They  are 
neither  too  rude  nor  too  elaborate; 
it  will  be  just  the  thing,  and  can  be 
kept  in  order  very  easily.  All  that 
is  required,  is  a  dusting  with  a  feather- 
brush  every  Sunday  morning.** 

"You  are  very  kind.  Monsieur.  I 
thank  you,  but  really  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  ought — ^^ 

"Accept  it  in  the  name  of  your 
parishioners— you  will  really  afford 
me  great  pleasure;  besides,  if  the 
weight  of  gratitude  —  Well,  Til  tell 
you,  let  us  make  an  exchange,  gift  for 
gift.  And,"  he  added,  laughing  good- 
naturedly  :  "  Give  me  the  broken  stat- 
ue I  left  on  the  bench — ^I  can  propose 
nothing  better.** 

"  I  understand  the  delicacy  of  your 
fi^gg^stion.  Monsieur,  and,  although 
I  should  have  no  n^ht  to  dispose 
of  anything  that  bdonged  to  the 
church — ^" 

"Oh!  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons, 
M.  le  cur6,  I  only  asked  for  those 
shapeless  fragments  to — ^* 

"  Take  them,  then,  if  they  can  af- 
ford you  any  pleasure.  The  rubbish 
has  no  sort  of  value;  it  should  have 
been  thrown  away  long  ago,  I  do  not 
understand  why  it  still  remains  here.** 

"  I  accept  them  with  thanks.  Ha  I 
ha  I  ha!  People  will  laugh  at  me,  but 
I  can't  help  it,  I  always  admire  such 
odd  trash." 

So  sayinff,  he  put  two  or  three 
pieces  into  nis  pocket,  wrapped  the 
others  in  his  handkercMef^  and  moved 
towards  the  door. 

"  Oh !  I  was  forgetting  to  take  the 
measure.  The  best  place  for  the  carv- 
ing would  be  yonder,  opposite  to  the 


pulpit,  between  those  two  pillars, 
wouldn't  it?  The  space  is  rather  more 
than  two  yards.** 

"  Then  you  are  determined  to  send 
itf* 

"Why  should  I  deprive  myself  of 
a  pleasure  ?  Farewell  1  my  dear  cur6." 

"  Farewell  1  Monsieur." 

"  We  ought  not  to  judge  people 
hastily,"  thought  Abb6  Roche  when 
he  found  him^f  alone.  "  Tet  that 
is  a  man  of  whom  I  had  no  pleasant 
impression." 


XY. 


In  the  mean  time  the  capitalist,  Laiv 
reau,  was  not  idle,  but  always  mov- 
ing about,  busilv  occupied,  dressed  in 
his  gray  hat  and  huge  white  waistcoat, 
which  might  be  perceived  at  a  long 
distance.  He  traversed  the  mountains 
on  ^ot,  unceremoniously  entering  all 
the  cottages,  caressing  the  children, 
smiling  at  the  women,  and  familiarly 
tapping  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  who 
were  completely  fascinated  by  his 
glittering   ornaments,  affable    man- 
ners, and  the  immense  wealth  which 
the  whole  country  knew  he  possessed. 
Besides,  M.  Larreau  had  all  the  qual- 
ities necessary  to  please :  he  was  tall, 
stout,  florid,  smiling,  well  shaven,  and 
at  first  sight,  seemed  like  a  father 
coming  to  console  his  children.    In 
the  eyes  of  the  peasants,  his  size  and 
assurance  made  him  appear  *like  a 
true  lord  of  Manteigney,  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  son-in-law,  whose 
contemptuous  bearing,  narrow  chest, 
sloping  shoulders,  and  bow-legs  in- 
spired very  little  regard. 

"  Well,  my  friends,"  the  oapitalist 
would  say  as  h^  entered  without 
knocking,  "  are  you  happy  ?  Do  you 
want  any  thing  ?  Is  that  child  yours  ? 
What  a  handsome  boy  1  Do  you  eat 
meat,  do  you  drink  wme  ?" 
"  No,  Monsieur,  not  always." 
"  You  do  wrong.  I  wish  you  to  eat 
meat  and  drink  wine  every  day ;  you 
understand  me,  I  wish  you  to  do  it — " 
And  as  the  mountaineers  smiled,  he 
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oontinued:  ^Come  and  work  in  the 
Talley,  you  will  earn  two  francs  a 
day,  and  your  tools  shall  be  fdmish- 
•d.  If  you  want  yonr  first  week's 
wages  paid  in  advance  you  have  only 
to  say  so." 

Then  with  truly  paternal  interest, 
he  would  enter  into  all  the  particulars 
of  their  mode  of  life,  taste  tneir  bread, 
interest  himself  in  the  old  mountain 
legends,  listen  to  them  with  the  ^at- 
est  attention,  and  when  the  devil  be- 
gan to  play  his  inevitable  part  in  the 
tale,  say  in  the  low  tone  ot  a  man  by 
no  means  perfectly  at  ease:  ^^TVe 
must  not  be  too  hasty  in  believing 
all  this — ^it  won't  do  to  be  too  hasty 
— ^and  yet  it  is  certain  that  bad  spir^ 
its  can  appear — ^in  solitary  places,  for 
instance,  at  twilight,  or  during  the 
night  when  the  wind  blows — ^"  He 
shuddered  slightly  to  set  a  good  ex- 
lunple. — ^'^  M.  Te  cur6  has  doubtless  ex- 
plained all  this  to  YOU  ?" 

^^  Oh  I  M.  le  cure  never  speaks  of 
gho&ts  or  evil  spirits,  never/' 

"  Indeed  I  well,  good-bye,  my  chil- 
dren." It  is  strange  that  Abb^  Koche 
neglects  all  this,  thought  M.  Larreau ; 
what  a  sin^lar  cur6  ne  isl 

The  capitalist's  efforts  were  quick- 
ly crowned  with  success.  One  after 
another,  the  reports  of  his  liberality 
had  spread  abroad,  and  the  mountain- 
eers arrived  every  morning  in  little 
parties  of  two  and  three,  carrying 
over  their  shoulders  on  the  end  of  a 
short  stick  the  traditional  earthen 
pipkin,  surrounded  with  bands  of  tin, 
which  contuned  their  food.  What 
were  the  important  works  that  had 
been  commenced  in  the  valley  ?  No 
one  could  have  told,  the  countess's 
father  having  the  entire  management 
of  them  and  being  by  no  means  com- 
municative. To  the  curious,  he  al- 
ways replied ;  "  I  am  making  improve- 
ments, 1  am  making  improvements." 
In  truth,  he  was  making  great  im- 
provements. 

Besides  building  a  smooth  andbeau- 
aSvX  road,  leading  from  the  valley  up 
to  the  chateau,  and  thence  to  Gn^nd 
Fort,  he  had  widened  the  one  to  Yi- 
rez,  and  commenced  a  third,  which. 


turning  away  from  the  valley  about 
one  and  a  half  lei^ues  from  Man* 
teigney,  wound  through  the  forest. 
These  were  important  works,  but  this 
was  not  all  I  he  was  making  immense 
terraces  in  the  part  of  the  valley  near- 
est to  the  chiteau.  Perhaps  he  wish- 
ed to  convert  the  spot  into  a  park. 
The  mountaineers  saw  M.  Larreau 
spreading  rolls  of  paper  upon  the 
grass,  while  others,  strangers  in  that 
region,  looked  through  httle  bottles 
fixed  at  die  extremitv  of  a  sort  of 
broom-stick,  supported  by  three  long 
legs.  After  gazmg  into  the  bottles 
with  the  greatest  attention,  and  mak- 
ing incomprehensible  gestures  with 
their  arms,  they  seized  long  chains, 
and  dragged  them  about  everywhere. 
Here  they  hollowed  the  ground,  yon- 
der piled  up  the  earth,  and  farther  on 
cut  the  rock,  and  carried  the  frag- 
ments three  hundred  feet  to  the  right, 
where  narrow  trenches  regularly  dug, 
resembled  the  foundations  of  some 
edifice.  It  would  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  enumerate  all  the  sin^lar  and 
contradictory  rumors  to  which  these 
works  save  rise.  Besides,  you  would 
probably  prefer  to  know  at  once  what 
M.  Larreau  himself  intended.  I  will 
tell  you,  in  confidence. 

Tms  clever  man,  as  you  perhaps  may 
have  guessed,  wished  to  create  in  the 
valley,  close  by  the  chateau,  a  fashion- 
able resort  for  pleasure-seekers,  and 
was  preparing  the  land,  so  that  the 
buildmgs  could  be  erected  at  any  mo- 
ment. The  creation  of  new  roadis  was 
a  necessary  consequence  of  this  plan. 
The  means  he  was  to  employ  to  at- 
tract wealthy  idlers  to  this  delightful 
spot,  were  oi  two  kinds.  We  relied 
upon  the  splendid  stud  of  horses  he 
intended  to  brin^  down,  and  the  race- 
courses to  be  laid  out  I  but  above  all, 
and  this  was  his  secret,  on  a  still  more 
powerful  charm,  with  which  the  little 
ditches  so  regularly  dug,  have  a  cer- 
tain connection. 

On  his  first  arrival,  M.  Larreau  had 
noticed  in  a  part  of  the  valley  just  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  a  certain 
spot,  filled  with  brambles,  where  the 
earth   was   remarkably   moist,  and 
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seemed  to  have  a  singular  color. 
At  first,  he  attached  no  special  im- 
portance to  this  peculiarity ;  then,  be- 
ing naturally  inquisitive,  obstinate, 
and  curious,  had  thought  of  it  again, 
returned  to  the  place,  examined  the 
soil  more  closely,  and  fancied  he  per- 
ceived a  penetrating,  nauseous  odor, 
somewhat  difficult  to  define.  The 
dampness  was  no  great  source  of  sur- 
prise; such  things  are  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  mountainous  regions, 
where  springs  sink  into  the  earth; 
but  the  pdor,  which  became  more  and 
more  perceptible,  puzzled  him  ex- 
tremely. One  day,  urged  on  by  some 
unaccountable  impulse,  he  attempted 
to  clamber  down  the  rugged  clifis 
that  overlooked  the  spot.  Unfortu- 
nately^ it  was  a  chaos  of  almost  in- 
accessible rocks,  a  wilderness  of  roots 
and  brambles,  through  which  even 
the  goats  could  not  penetrate.  Lar- 
reau  devoted  himself  to  the  task  with 
great  perseverance,  became  interest- 
ed in  it,  and  at  last,  after  toiling  for 
several  days,  peering  into  every  fis- 
sure, lifting  the  moss^,  examining  the 
stones,  and  searching  among  the  roots, 
found  other  damp  places  of  the  same 
color  and  odor  as  the  former  one. 

From  that  moment  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  had  discovered  a  min- 
eral spring,  but  kept  the  secret  care- 
fully concealed.  He  was  just  the  man 
for  great  enterprises,  and  adroitly 
managed  industrial  schemes,  and  be- 
gan to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the 
completion  of  the  plan.  By  means 
of  scraping  and  digging  he  succeeded 
in  collecting  a  sufiicient  quantity  of 
the  water  to  enable  him  to  analyze 
it,  having  acquired,  while  in  his  old 
trade  of  a  melter  of  metals,  some  lit- 
tle chemical  knowledge  which  he 
thought  he  might  turn  to  account. 
He  sent  for  certain  books  and  the 
necessary  articles,  and  soon,  though 
without  a  thorougn  investigation,  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  spring  con- 
tained a  valuable  compound  of  sul- 
phur, iron,  and  arsenic.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  perfect  analysis, 
which  only  a  chemist  could  perform ; 
and  also  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 


water  in  the  spring,  now  buried  un- 
der the  earth.  Whatever  the  result 
might  be,  he  knew  how  to  restrain  Lis 
cunosity^,  not  wishing  to  attempt  any 
excavations  until  his  own  experi- 
ments were  tested  by  the  labor  of 
some  Parisian  chemist,  and  as  he  could 
not  conduct  the  business  by-  letter, 
since  he  desired  to  keep  it  a  secret  as 
long  as  possible, waited  patiently  until 
he  could  go  to  Paris  himsel£ 

Nevertneless  this  prospect  of  find- 
ing mineral  springs  instinctively  led 
him  to  make  some  slight  changes 
in  the  work  going  on  in  the  valley. 
Not  far  from  the  moist  spot  he  order- 
ed foundations  to  be  dug,  for,  said  he 
to  himself, "  one  of  two  things  is  yery 
certain,  either  my  spring  is  abundant 
and  medicinal,  or  it  is  not.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  I  will  build  at  once,  close  by, 
an  edifice  that,  when  the  moment  ar- 
rives, will  be  sufficient  for  the  first  de- 
mands upon  it.  If  the  latter  supposi- 
tion should  prove  correct,  and  I  am 
deceived  in  my  expectations,  I  can 
transform  the  embryo  bath-house  into 
a  hospital,  which  will  make  me  high- 
ly esteemed  throughout  the  country, 
or  convert  it  into  stables,  which  will 
be  so  much  done  towards  the  accom- 
modation of  the  race-horses.  This  is 
the  plan  that  had  been  floating  in  the 
capitalist's  brain  ever  since  his  arri- 
val  at  Manteigney. 

It  chanced  one  evening,  that  one 
of  the  laborers,  having  forgotten  his 
lacket,  went  back  to  the  valley  to  get 
It,  and  saw.M.  Larreau  going  towardd 
the  castle.  It  was  very  strange  that 
the  countess's  father  should  be  out 
walking  by  starlight.  The  workman 
hid  behind  a  pile  of  wheelbarrows, 
and  waited  for  him  to  pass.  The 
capitalist  walked  on,  carrying  two 
large  bottles,  which  must  certainly 
contain  some  precious  liquid,  for  he 
clasped  them  in  both  arms  as  care- 
fully as  a  nurse  would  hold  a  new- 
born infant.  The  mountaineer,  who 
was  terribly  frightened,  soon  took 
it  into  his  head  that  the  meeting, 
though  perfectly  natural,  was  a  very 
wonderful  adventure.  M.  Larreau 
walked  about  after  dark,  mysterious- 
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Ij,  carrying  in  his  arms  huge  bundles, 
which  must  contain  treasure:  why 
should  a  man  bo  enormously  rich 
trouble  himself  except  to  go  in  search 
of  wealth. 

The  tale  circulated  over  the  moun- 
tain, and  soon  acquired  a  tinge  of  the 
supernatural.  People  wondered  in 
suppressed  tones  whether  this  aston- 
ishing personage,  who  had  already 
transformed  the  chateau  as  if  by  the 
stroke  of  a  magician's  wand,  and  was 
throwing  the  whole  valley  into  con- 
fasion,  without  any  apparent  motive, 
might  not  be  a  sorcerer.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  absurd  rumor  only 
increased  the  capitalist's  influence, 
and  even  attracted  fresh  workmen, 
for  people  said  to  themselves : — ^^  If  it 
is  profitable  to  be  in  favor  with  God, 
who  is  not  wicked,  perhaps  it  is  still 
better  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
devil, whom  everybody  knows  to  be 
extremely  malicious. " 

To  understand  the  singular  medley 
in  the  brains  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
live  for  a  short  time  in  some  secluded 
comer  of  that  region.  The  paradise 
and  hell  of  the  Christian,  the  tales  of 
Perrault,  and  Pagan  traditions,  trans- 
mitted in  some  unaccountable  man- 
ner, form  the  strange  mixture  on 
which  they  sustain  their  insatiable 
love  of  the  marvellous  There  are  fai- 
ries keeping  guard  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountain  over  immense  treasures  of 
gold,  silver  and  precious  stones.  How 
can  these  simple  minds  help  becom- 
ing excited  as  they  think  of  all  this ! 
How  can  they  remain  calm  and  sen- 
sible, when  in  the  midst  of  the  dark, 
mysterious  pine  forest,  full  of  aroma- 
tic odors,  wnercL  the  mind  breathes  in 
long  sishs,  and  the  roots  creak  against 
the  na^ed  rocks!  Amid  the  eternal 
song  of  the  torrents  and  waterfalls, 
in  which  the  ear  can  distinguish  all 
the  sounds  of  nature,  they  fancy  in 
their  most  solitary  hours,  that  they 
can  hear  fairy  bells  tinkling  under 
their  feet,  bursts  of  elfish  laus:hter, 
and  the  clinking  of  gold  and  silvei. 

The  mountain  shepherds  are  poor, 
thdr  bread  is  black,  and  their  gar- 


ments are  worn :  this  bright  dream 
cheers  them.  Wealth  is  not  so  far 
away !  Who  knows  ?  an  ingot  of  gold 
can  soon  leap  out  of  the  earth  if  cer- 
tain people  choose,  and  evervbody 
knows  that  the  elves  are  capricious. 
The  mountaineer  worships  the  latter 
class  of  beings,  because  he  lives  in 
their  T^ompany,  brushes  against  them 
every  moment,  imagines  he  sees  them 
behind  yonder  rock ;  or  peering  out  of 
the  depths  of  a  hollow.  To  sneer  at 
them  is  to  make  them  appear.  The 
worthy  man  loves  6oa,  also, .  and 
willingly  prays  to  Him;  but  God  is 
much  faftner  away,  up  above  in  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  firmament,  and, 
after  sunset,  the  peasant  no  longer 
dares  to  look  at  the  distant  stars,  for 
fear  the  dwarfs  who  live  under  the 
earth  might  take  advantage  of  the 
opportumty  to  pull  him  by  the  legs. 
He  is  not  very  near  the  Lord,  but  the 
devil  and  his  imps  are  close  at  hand. 
This  is  not  all :  the  immense  moun- 
tains, which  resemble  a  petrified  tem- 
pest, the  long  dark  fissures  with  the 
water  oozing  into  clefts  where  the 
sun  never  enters,  the  motionless  cat- 
aclysm, the  silent,  eternal  nightmare, 
have  a  fiendish,  violent  aspect  that 
implies  anger  and  malediction.  Are 
they  not  the  traces  of  some  punish- 
ment? God  is  not  in  this  infernal 
chaos.  It  is  the  devil  who  lives  here ; 
the  devil,  chained  beneath  these  rocky 
masses,  conquered,  disarmed,  but  not 
dead,  and  for  want  of  something  better 
to  do,  playing  tricks  upon  poor  trem- 
bling, terrified  human  beings.  '  Mys- 
tery reiras  everywhere,  in  each  hol- 
low, eacn  gloomy  cavern.  Men  shud- 
der lest  he  should  spring  out  upon 
them,  and  when  still  concealed,  trem- 
ble yet  more,  for  there  must  be  some 
evil  meaning  in  it :  if  he  does  not  move 
now,  it  is  only  to  be  the  more  sure  of 
his  hold  upon  them.  Besides,  the 
eyes  of  the  mountaineers,  when  turned 
away  from  these  fantastic  rocks,  see 
only  vast  horizons,  and  flickering,  un- 
certain colors,  mingling  in  inextrica- 
ble confusion.  There  is  nothing  cer- 
tain, clear,  and  positive  in  this  wide 
expanse ;  the  other  senses  cannot  sane- 
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tion  the  vagtie  impressions  of  the  e^e, 
and  undefined,  foolish  fancies,  which 
soothe  the  mind,  succeed  the  exciting 
visions  that  have  intoxicated  it.  M. 
Larreaa  had  instinctively  divined  all 
this,  and,  very  naturally,  sought  to 
turn  it  to  his  own  advantage.  ^ 

It  was  not  without  regret  that  Ab- 
b6  Roche,  who  for  fifteen  years  had 
been  struggling  against  the  supersti- 
tions of  his  parishioners,  and  seeking 
to  win  their  confidence,  saw  the  cap- 
italist's influence  increasing  through- 
out the  country.  The  mountaineers 
no  longer  thought  of  anything  but 
working  together  on  the  estates  be- 
longing to  the  chateau;  and  earning 
high  wages  with  very  little  trouble, 
forgot  their  tiny  fields  on  the  steep 
slope,  which  were  so  difficult  to  dig, 
BO  nard  to  till.  Almost  all  had  aban- 
doned.their  labor  in  the  forest,  health- 
ful though  it  was,  and  having  once 
gone  down  to  the  valley,  did  not  wish 
to  climb  the  hill-side  again.  Thelittle 
village  inn  had  lost  its  character  as  a 
place  of  refreshment  for  the  moun- 
taineers, a  sort  of  family  restaurant, 
and  was  now  a  mere  suburban  pot- 
house, never  empty,  and  resounding 
with  noisy  songs  until  far  into  the 
night.  At  the  imperious  demands  of 
the  castle  servants,  who  possessed 

treat  influence  in  the  place,  the  inn- 
eeper  had  sent  in  haste  for  absinthe, 
although  hitherto  ignorant  of  its  very 
name.  It  had  quickly  become  fash- 
ionable, and  jp^re  Sappey,  whom  we 
met  staggering  along  the  road  one 
evening,  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall  a 
victim. 

Thanks  to  the  increased  facility  for 
making  money,  and  the  chance  of  hav- 
ing some  in  the  pocket  all  the  week, 
the  inn  was  transformed  into  a  gam- 
bling house,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
count's  servants,  who  being  more  skil- 
ful than  the  others,  easily  made  very 
large  gains.  A  taste  for  drink,  as 
well  as  play,  was  developed,  and  the 
honest  mountaineers  who  for  years 
had  tilled  their  fields  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  borne  their  burdens  over 
the  burning  paths,  without  a)iv  thing 
to  quench  uieir  thirst  except  the  pure 


water  of  the  streams,  now  declared 
that  they  must  have  wine,  beer  and 
brandy  to  enable  them  to  work,  so 
that  it  became  necessary  to  put  up  a  re- 
freshment room,  built  of  rough  planks, 
in  the  valley.  None  of  these  changes 
escaped  Abb6  Roche's  attention,  but 
what  was  he  to  do ! 

"You  are  in  a  pretty  condition, 
Fran9oi8''  said  he  one  day  as  he  met 
one  of  his  parishioners  reeling  along 
the  road,  whistling  one  of  Oflen- 
bach's  contre-danses.  "I  have  just 
seen  your  wife ;  she  is  complaining 
of  you ;  you  did  not  give  her  your 
week's  wages." 

Fran9oi8  began  to  laugh. 

**  Oh !  bless  me,  Monsieur  le  cur6, 
things  are  not  now  as  they  used  to 
be:  people  work  and  have  a  good 
time,  they  don't  wear  themselves  out 
digging  in  the  earth  to  get  a  handful 
of  buckwheat.  We  have  worked  hard 
enough,  goodness  knows !  " 

"  rooT  fellow,  are  you  any  the  rich- 
er ?  You  no  longer  attend  to  your 
house,  your  hay  is  not  brought  in ; 
how  will  you  feed  your  cow  this  win- 
ter? And  your  bovs  are  wandering 
about  like  vagabonds !" 

"Pooh!  there's  no  trouble  about 
the  boys.  The  count  wants  them  to 
ride  his  horses,  they  will  be  little  jock- 
eys, go  to  Paris,  be  lodged  and  fed 
like  lords,  wear  gold  lace  on  their 
hats,  and  have  nothing  to  do." 

"  You  do  not  think  what  you  are 
saying,  Fran9oi8.  Come,  you  are  iiot 
really  bad  at  heart,  you  love  your 
wife,  your  children,  your  home—" 

Fran9oi8,  with  a  drunkard's  com- 
placency, began  to  laugh  again,  and 
the  cure  turned  sadly  away.  Twenty 
times  had  similar  conversations  taken 
place;  but  whether  with  Peter  or 
Paul,  Abb4  Roche  could  gain  nothing 
but  a  smile  and  a  bow. 

The  cur6  found  himself  forced  to 
struggle  incessantly  against  the  new 
influences,  which  were  gradually  over- 
spreading the  country.  Worst  of  all 
he  was  especially  terrified  by  the 
thought,  that  he  himself,  at  certain 
times,  felt  their  power.  One  day  a 
cart,  drawn  by   two  oxen,  stopped 
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before  his  Louse.  It  contained  two 
tolerably  large  cases,  on  which  were 
the  words:  "-4  to  Heine  dee  cietix, 
JaJbrique  d*omement8  degliee  en  tout 

genre So  M.  le  cure  of  Grand- 

J'ort-le-Haut,  by  way  of  Virez,  eta'* 

A  little  group  of  curious  persons 
had  already  assembled  around  the 
cases,  when  Abbe  Roche  arrived.  The 
lids  were  removed  in  a  twinkling, 
and  amidst  the  hay  and  shreds  of  pa- 
per, appeared  a  huge  bas-relief,  which 
elicited  a  general  cry  of  admiration. 
It  was  colored  witn  wonderful  art, 
and  represented  the  ^Flight  into 
Egypt.  The  faces  were  pink,  the 
enamelled  eyes  of  the  figures  glittered 
in  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  v  irgin's 
garments,  of  an  exc^uisite  shade  of 
blue,  were  adorned  with  numerous  de- 
signs in  gold  and  silver.  The  whole 
^NVA  executed  with  a  skill  and  patience 
iv'orthy  of  the  Chinese.  Saint  Jo- 
seph, who  was  on  foot,  wore  plainer 
clothing;  but  to  make  amends,  his 
beard  was  imitated  with  most  remark- 
able perfection.  It  was  really  as  nat- 
ural as  life.  I  will  say  nothing  of 
the  ass'  foal,  which  seemed  to  ask 
a  caress,  or  of  the  landscape,  whose 
vast  extent  touched  the  soul :  on  the 
left  were  two  pink  pyramids  —  the 
same  shade  as  the  faces,  unfortunate- 
ly —  and  on  the  right,  three  little 
palm-trees  of  a  most  peculiar  shadtf 
of  green.  The  whole  was  as  light 
as  a  feather,  and  provided  with  two 
strong  rings  at  the  back. 

The  wheelwright,  who  had  brought 
bis  own  box  of  tools  to  open  the  cases, 
proposed  to  the  cur6  that  the  precious 
carving  should  be  put  in  its  place 
at  once,  and  the  worthy  man  set  to 
work  with  so  much  industry  that, 
half  an  hour  later,  the  colored  bas- 
relief  was  gleaming  in  the  simple 
church  like  a  louis  ^or  amid  a  quan- 
tity of  sous.  The  second  box,  much 
smaller  than  the  first,  contained  a 
small  lamp  of  gilded  copper,  undoubt- 
edly intended  to  be  suspended  before 
the  «  Flight  into  Egypt " 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Abb6 
Roche  would  have  been  greatly  de- 
lighted with  these  works  of  art,  which 


had  already  excited  so  much  admira* 
tion,  but  it  was  not  so.  The  brilliant 
colors  saddened  him ;  they  were  not. 
suited  to  the  s^ot^  where  they  were 
placed.  The  gildmg  reminded  him 
of  the  drawing-room  at  the  chateau. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  House  of  God 
was  profaned  by  these  life-like  im* 
ages,  formed  to  please  the  eye,  and  he 
was  offended  by  the  idea  that  divin- 
ity itself  was  intended  to  be  person!* 
fied  in  the  pink  cartoon  of  a  baby,  a- 
dorned  witn  enamel  eyes. 

This  was  not  all :  the  flittering  lamp, 
the  dazzling  bas-relief  made  the  old 
church  beloved  not  only  with  the  rev- 
erence of  the  priest,  but  rather  the 
affection  a  man  feels  for  the  places  in 
which  he  has  had  both  joy  and  suf- 
ferings, seem  still  more  desolate  and 
dilapidated.  He  had  left  a  portion  of 
his  heart  in  the  ancient  sanctuary,  and 
when  he  entered  it,  the  memory  of  all 
the  emotions  he  had  experienced,  rush- 
ed forth  to  meet  him,  and  surrounded 
him  with  most  delightful  recollections. 
The  bas-relief  and  lamp  were  intrud- 
ers which  would  disturb  the  charm. 
The  curb's  regard  for  his  church  had 
a  tinge  of  filial  tenderness,  and  these 
decorations  made  the  same  impression 
upon  him  that  would  be  experienced 
ifa  person  suddenly  saw  his  old  grand- 
mother psdnted,  and  crowned  with 
flowers.  All  these  thoughts  were  in 
his  mind,  when  one  ot  the  servants 
from  the  chdteau  entered  the  church, 
and  approaching  Abb6  Roche,  told 
him,  in  a  low  tone,  that  the  countess 
desired  a  moment's  conversation  with 
Monsieur  le  cur£. 


XVI. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
young  wife  had  so  urgently  requested 
the  cur6's  presence,  and  he  went  to 
her  immediately,  lilme.  de  Manteig- 
ney,  who  was  sitting  under  the  trees 
at  one  end  of  the  terrace,  rose  at  his 
approach : 

"  Pardon  me,  if  I  have  disturbed 
you,  my  dear  M.  le  cur6|  but  I  re- 
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ceived  a  letter  from  onr  Mend  Clan- 
dins,  this  morning,  in  which  he  telle 
me  that  he  has  sent  you  a  box  from 
Paris." 

"  It  arrived  this  very  day,  Madame, 
and  I  thank  him  a  thousand  times — ^^ 

"  Ah !  bravo  I  How  do  you  like — 
sit  down  a  moment — ^how  do  you 
like  the  lamp?  You  know  that  I 
presented  it  to  the  church." 

"  We  are  very  grateful,"  murmured 
the  cur6  in  an  almost  stem  tone  of 
voice.  The  thought  that  he  should 
have  the  countess's  gift  before  his 
eyes  every  day,  was  painful  to  him. 

''  Listen  to  me,  dear  M.  le  cur6,  do 
not  speak  in  that  severe  tone,  I  im- 
plore vou.  I  am  in  trouble,  and  wish 
to  talk  with  yoa  Indeed  you  must 
show  me  a  little  friendship,  or  at  least 
pretend  to  do  so." 

"  I  have  never  deceived  any  one, 
Madame,  and  I  should  not  begin  with 
you.  Speak  to  me,  in  all  sincerity,  and 
if  my  counsels  can  aid  vou,  rest  as- 
sured that  they  will  be  sincere." 

In  spite  of  himself  he  felt  a  most 
delightful  emotion  at  the  th'ought 
that  she  was  about  to  make  him  her 
confidant,  perhaps  open  her  whole 
heart  to  him,  and  yet  he  struggled 
against  the  sweet  sensation.  He 
dared  not  look  at  the  young  wife, 
and  stood  drawing  figures  on  the 
sand  with  the  end  of  his  cane. 

"  The  better  I.  know  you,  M.  le 
cure,"  continued  the  countess  with 
an  exf>ression  of  countenance  quite 
different  from  her  ordinary  one,  *^  the 
greater  is  the  respect  and  confidence 
with  which  your  character  inspires 
me.  I  tell  you  things  very  frankly. 
I  am  not  in  the  mood  just  now  to 
choose  my  phrases,  but  the  strongest 
proof  of  my  sinceritv  is,  that  I  appeal 
to  you  when  in  trouble." 

^'  I  am  listening  to  you,  Madame." 

"  Well,  answer  me  frankly,  who  is 
the  little  savage  that  brings  goats' 
cheese  here  much  ofbener  than  she  is 
desired  ?  Her  name  is  Marie,  I  be- 
lieve." 

The  priest  started.  He  suddenly 
remembered  the  evening  when  he  had 
surprised  the  count  in  earnest  conver- 


sation with  LoursiSre^s  daughter,  and 
answered  with  an  embarrassed  man- 


ner; 


^'  Grood  Heavens,  Madame,  I  think  I 
have  alreadv  told  you.  Slye  is  in  very 
delicate  health,  and  lives  with  her  fath- 
er on  the  borders  of  the  forest.  As  to 
Loursidre,  there  are  some  unpleasant 
things  said  about  him ;  but  we  must 
not  believe  all  the  rumors  which  are 
in  circulation." 

*'  I  am  not  talking  about  the  father, 
but  the  daughter,"  interrupted  the 
countess,  looking  the  priest  steadily 
in  the  face.  "  Do  you  know  her ! — ^her 
c6nduct,  her  reputation  in  the  coun- 
try ?  Tell  me  plainly^  you  see  that  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  the  matter." 

"Why,  her  reputation —  Doubtless 
you  have  been  told — ^"  He  dared  not 
go  on,  fearing  that  he  might  inform 
the  countess  of  something  of  which 
she  was  still  ignorant.  The  latter 
becoming  more  and  more  excited,  ex- 
claimed, after  a  moment's  silence,  "  I 
am  jealous  of  that  girl ;  there,  do  you 
understand  now?  The  count  nas 
made  her  his  mistress ;  is  that  clear — 
is  that  plain  enough  ?" 

She  had  uttered  these  words  very 
passionately;  her  face  assumed  an 
expression  of  actual  hatred,  her  nos- 
trils quivered,  and  her  little  hands 
twisted  her  embroidered  handker- 
Ghie£ 

"  Calm  yourself^  Madame,  I  entreat 
you.  That  is  a  very  grave  accusa- 
tion to  make;  you  must  not  nUow 
your  imagination — ^" 

"  Oh !  none  of  those  common-place 
phrases,  I  beg  of  you ;  no  well  turned 
sentences,  no  trifling.  Should  I  speak 
to  you  on  such  a  subject  if  I  were  not 
sure  ?  And  stop,  I  can  read  in  your 
eyes  that  you  are  as  well  informed 
about  the  matter  as  L  Yon  cannot  tell 
me  a  lie ;  be  frank.  Monsieur  le  cur^, 
and  answer  yes  or  no.  Were  you  ig- 
norant of  what  I  have  just  told  you  r' 

No  one  had  ever  appealed  to  his 
truthfulness  in  vain;  he  turned  to- 
wards the  countess  instantly,  but  no- 
ticing the  anxiety  expressed  in  her 
eyes  and  the  convulsive  quivering  of 
her  lips,  stopped  without  replying. 
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He  was  terrified,  and  felt  like  a  man 
who,  yenturing  upon  a  volcano  for 
the  first  time,  feels  the  soles  of  his 
boots  become  baming  hot.  He  also 
experienced  an  emotion  of  happiness, 
pleasure,  and  satisfied  pride.  The 
ieelinff  shown  by  the  poor  wife  enno- 
bled her  in  his  eyes.  He  had  not 
been  mistaken :  a  passionate  woman's 
heart,  capable  of  enthusiasm,  anger, 
and  love,  throbbed  in  the  breast  of 
this  little  coquettish,  prattling,  frivo- 
loQB  countess,  she  possessed  soul,  mind 
and  feeling. 

"  Answer  me,*'  she  said,  speaking 
more  rapidly  and  searching  his  face 
with  her  anxious  eyes ;  ^'  answer.  Did 
yon  know  all  this  ?" 

^  Yes,  I  suspected  it." 

''Tou  understand  that  the  affair 
cannot  continue.  It  must  be  ended 
at  once.  That  is  why  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you.'* 

*'  Her  expression  suddenly  changed, 
her  brow  contracted,  the  comers  of 
her  mouth  drooped,  and  while  two 
large  tears  flowed  slowly  down  her 
cheeks,  she  continued  in  a  low,  soft 
tone :  ^  Ton  think  me  very  absurd,  do 
yott  not  ?  Isn't  it  ridiculous  to  per- 
mit myself  to  be  so  deeply  moved 
by  the  amusements  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  trying  to  kill  time  ?  you  can- 
not understand  me  when  I  say  the 
afiair  must  end,  and  yet  it  is  perfectly 
true.  I  am  no  saint,  and  might  com- 
mit some  folly  in  my  wrath." 

"  I  see  plainly  that  yovare  suffering, 
but  let  us  try"  (he  was  almost  as  much 
agitated  as  the  countess)  ^4et  us  try 
to  reason." 

^  Reason !  that  is  a  pleasant  propo- 
sition ;  have  you  holy  water  in  your 
veins?  People  suffer,  weep,  wish 
to  dash  themselves  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  you  talk  about  ^  reasoning.' 
Tour  reasoning  is  very  mudi  like 
managing  a  baUoon :  nothing  is  more 
simple  if  you  only  have  a  point  of 
support.  The  point  of  support  is 
calmness,  absence  of  all*  emotion. 
Ton  do  not  understand^  or  don't  you 
wish  to  understand  ?  Did  not  you  see 
at  once  that  t  am  madly,  yes,  madly, 
and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  so,  madly  m 
5 


love  with  him !  I  love  him  foolishly — 
degradingly." 

"  Whom  ?" 

^  My  husband,  of  course  1" 

If  Abb6  Boche  had  been  stabbed 
in  the  back,  the  sensation  would  not 
have  been  more  painfuL  Yet  he  mur- 
mured, clenching  his  heavv  cane:  '*It 
is  natural, — ^it  is  not  at  all  stranee, — 
wives  must  love  their  husbands." 

^  Yes,  but  the  reason  it  is  so  base 
and  wretched  is,  that  I  love  him  be 
cause  he  does  not  love  me." 

"  Good  Heavens  I  explain  your- 
self" 

''Can such  things  be  explained?  I 
am  like  a  gambler  who,  about  three 
o'clock  in  uie  morning,  loses  his  self- 
control  and  risks  his  whole  fortune  to 
regain  a  hundred  louis.  I  desire  to 
win — don't  you  understand  ?  Well ! 
to  make  myself  beloved,  I  use  the 
means  commonly  employed  by  the 
society  in  which  I  move.  Suppose  I 
should  tell  you— you  will  not  be  hurt  ? 
Suppose  I  should  tell  you  that  I  tried 
to  flirt  with  you  to  make  him  jealous ! 
It  is  shameful,  isn't  it  ?  I  dye  my  hair 
as  if  I  were  going  to  a  masquerade ; 
I  talk  slang  ;1  bewilder  myself  with 
idiotic  prattle,  and  my  greatest  anx* 
iety  is  to  make  every  one  believe  that 
all  this  is  perfectly  natural  to  me. 
I  pity  myself  when  I  have  time;  but 
I  assure  you  that  if  it  were  advisable 
to  tattoo  my  face  with  green  to-mor- 
row, or  put  curtain  rings  through  my 
nose,  I  would  do  it  at  once  to  attract 
his  notice." 

''  No,  no,  it  cannot  be  so,"  said  the 
priest,  wiping  away  the  heavy  drops 
of  perspiration  that  bedewed  his  fore- 
head. ''  No,  Madame,  you  are  mista- 
ken, you  do  not  know  yourself ;  but 
Grod  reads  the  depths  of  your  heart." 

^  So  much  the  worse  for  me.  He 
reads  sad  things." 

^  Do  not  say  so,  preserve  your  self- 
respect  if  you  wish  to  remain  worthy 
of  love.  True  love  never  debased 
any  one,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  enno-. 
bUng  and  purifying,  like  everything 
that  oomes  from  God.  Are  diamonds 
to  be  judged  by  the  mire  that  sur- 
rounds them,     rurify  your  affection, 
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free  it  from  the  stains  that  only  rest 
upon  the  surface.  Oh,  God !  I  know 
that  we  sometimes  despair,  believe 
ourselves  accursed,  that  all  around 
US  is  blighted,  but  do  not  doubt  the 
Lord ;  pray  to  Him,  cast  yourself  in- 
to His  arms.  If  you  know  how  He 
calms  and  consoles  our  feelings — ^* 

"  Then  you,  too,  have  been  unhap- 
py?" 

"Where  is  the  life,  however  humble, 

that  has  not  had  its  storms  and 
tempests  ?  Perhaps  all  is  not  as  dark 
and  sad  as  yon  believe.  If  you  love 
vour  husband  so  devotedly,  he  must 
have  qualities  which  unconsciously 
attract  you  in  spite  of  his  fiaults." 

**  If  he  had  I  should  not  love  him 
80  much, "  she  replied  in  a  low  tone, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hand. 
And  in  a  voice  choked  with  tears,  she 
added ;  "  Do  you  know  what  he  did 
the  day  after  my  marriage?  He  took 
supper  with  three  grisettes,  after  los- 
ing sixty  thousand  francs  during  the 
evening.*' 

"  Good  Heavens,  but  that  was  in- 
famous!— ^Pardon  me,  I  only  mean 
that  the  count  is — ^is — a  scoundrel; 
and  was  he  not  reproved,  slapped  in 
the  face,  before  them  all  ?" 

"  Who  would  have  dared  to  do  it, 
may  I  ask  ?" 

"I!  I  swear,  before  Heaven,  I 
would,  had  I  been  present.  Patience 
has  its  limits,  and  anger  bursts  forth 
when  such  disgraceful  scenes  are  wit- 
nessed. Had  you  none  but  cowards 
near  you  ?" 

The  count  has  fought  ten  duels, 
and  never  received  a  scratcL  He 
fear9  no  one,  I  assure  you." 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  should  have 
been  afraid?  I  would  have  crushed 
him  with  a  single  blow,"  said  the 
priest,  with  such  passion  that  the 
countess  cast  down  her  eyes;  then 
suddenly  calming  himself,  he  asked: 
"And  you,  what  did  you  do?" 

"  Well !  I  found  that  he  was  a  very 
distinguished  nobleman,  and  could 
not  at  once  resign  the  mode  of  life 
which  he  and  all  belonging  to  his 
en  cle  have  always  led.  Fortne  first 
time  I  felt  a  desire  to  attract  him,  to 


triumph  over  the  low-bom  women  he 
knew,  a  longing  to  be  loved.  And  as 
he  had  not  enough  to  pay  the  sixty 
thousand  francs — ^for  my  father  had 
been  very  cautions — I  pawned  my 
diamonds,  and  the  debt  was  did- 
charged  before  noon." 

"  £ideed,  Madame,  and  you  think 
that  he  will  be  eternally  gnilefnl  to 
you  for  it  ?" 

"  Dear,  good  cur6,  how  I  love  you ! 
He  will  never  forgive  me  as  long  as 
he  lives.  I  humiliated  him,  and  I 
ought  to  have  known  it.  Ah !  I  had 
no  chance  in  my  first  attempt !  The 
count  cannot  consider  me  as  his 
equal,  in  his  eye — ^I  am  nothing  but 
the  daughter  of  a  very  wealthy  and 
influential  shopkeeper,  whose* riches 
and  power  only  make  his  low  origin 
the  more  distasteful  Urged  on  by 
necessity,  ensnared  in  a  thousand 
ways — could  he  reason  calmly — M. 
de  Manteigney,  in  an  hour  that  he 
now  regrets,  bartered  his  name  for  a 
fortune." 

"  You  speak  as  if  it  were  not  « 
shameful  action !  I  am  not  a  noble- 
man." 

"  Yet  sometimes  you  look  like  one." 

"  I  was  picked  up  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  comer,  forgotten  and  un- 
known, and  God  has  done  the  rest ; 
but  I  feel  wounded  by  what  you  say ; 
it  is  not  just.  I  feel,  I  am  sure,  such 
disgrace  is  unknown  to  the  French 
nobility.  God 'would  not  permit  such 
things  to  be.*  The  action  you  men- 
tion is  exceptional,  unique,  —  yes, 
unique.    It  is  horrible." 

"Horrible  I  no  more  so  on  his  part 
than  on  mine." 

"You  are  mistaken,  you  do  not 
judge  calmly.  Let  us  say  no  more 
about  it." 

"  Yes,  but  I  wish  to  talk  of  it. 
The  bargain,  shameful  as  it  seems 
to  you,  because  you  live  far  away 
from  the  gay  world,  was  honestly 
made  on  both  sides.  I  was  sure — 
almost  sure  that  no  one  would  mar- 
ry me  except  for  my  fortune ;  my  fa- 
ther knew  that  he  was  buying  a  title, 
only  when  everythiifg  is  signed,  the 
gentleman  finds  himself  face  to  face 
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with  a  man  of  business,  who  is  only 
apparently  dazzled,  and  preserves  the 
superiority  of  the  rich  man  over  the 
penniless,  the  protector  over  the  pro- 
tected. People  are  so  stupid  I  a  gen- 
tleman cannot  forgive  such  a  thing. 
I  love  my  father  dearly,  but,  after  all, 
he  grew  rich  by  selling  spouts.** 

^  Are  not  all  men  equal  before  the 
Lord  ?** 

As  he  uttered  these  words  the 
priest's  countenance  became  illumined 
with  so  <noble  and  pure  an  expression 
that  the  young  wife  hesitated  an  in- 
stant before  replying. 

^*  You  are  above  human  miseries,  M. 
le  cure,'*  she  said  at  last ;  "  but  if  men 
are  equal  before  God,  you  surely 
know  that  it  is  not  so  in  the  eyes  of 
society.  Have  I  not  seen,  even  at  the 
convent,  especially,  the  daughters  of 
the  nobles  treated  with  particular 
attention,  almost  reverence,  however 
ugly,  poor  and  stupid  they  might  be  ! 
Do  1  not  see  wealthy  citizens  every- 
where change  their  names  to  make 
people  believe  that  they  are  of  noble 
oirtn  ?  I  myself  trembled  like  a  leaf 
when  papa  said  to  me,  "  Would  you 
like  to  be  a  countess  ?'* 

"A  noble  who  sells  his  name,**  mur- 
mured the  priest, "  who  gambles,  aiid 
leads  a  life  of  dissipation,  sinks  to 
the  level  of  the  meanest,  and  then  his 
title  does  not  save  him,  but  degrades 
him  the  more." 

"  All  that  is  very  well  in  theory. 
Yes,  I  knew  that  he  was  ruined,  a 
gambler,  and  dissipated;  I  knew 
that  he  had  wasted  bis  life  in  every 
way,  but  what  would  you  have? 
His  very  faults  attracted  me,  they 
were  so  diiferent  from  those  of  the 
persons  I  saw  around  me !  Did  not 
all  the  gentlemen  whom  I  heard 
quoted  as  elegant  men,  lead  the  same 
lives  as  the  count  ?  Curiosity  becomes 
excited ,  the  impossible  tempts  with  its 
charms ;  we  say :  '  He  will  love  me  all 
the  same  !*  Economy,  prudence,  indus- 
try, foresight,  sobriety,  I  had  heard 
those  words  from  my  very  cradle, 
and  have  always  noticed  that  the 
people  who  practice  these  precious 
virtues,  desire  nothing  so  ardently  as 


to  get  rid  of  them,  as  one  takes  off  a 
kitchen  apron  when  a  visitor  arrives. 
During  my  whole  childhood  I  saw 
,the  hoarding  up  of  sous,  and  bruised 
myself  against  the  piles  as  they  grew 
higher  and  closer.  The  idea  that 
some  persons  threw  handfuls  of  louis 
d*or  into  the  streets  pleased  jne.  Do 
you  suppose  that  a  parvenu  could 
have  such  carelessness  of  the  morrow, 
such  contempt  for  money,  could  pre- 
serve such  ease  of  manner  when  ruin- 
ed, look  fortune  in  the  face  and  laugh 
at  it?  I  think  such  things  are  noble. 
They  flow  in  the  blood,  and  are  not 
to  be  learned  or  acquired." 

Abb6  Roche  gazed  at  her  earnest- 
ly. His  brain  seemed  confused.  He 
felt  that  the  poor  wife  was  bewilder- 
ed, incorrect  in  her  judgments,  and 
misleading  herself;  but  at  the  same 
there  was  an  indescribable  audacity, 
hardihood,  and  passion  in  her  error 
which  found  an  echo  in  his  own 
memories,  and  controlled  him  by  its 
charm.     The  countess  continued : 

^'  I  told  you  that  my  husband  had 
often  fought  a  duel  for  some  girl  of 
light  repute,  and  that  sinoe  my  mar- 
riage. X  ou  think  perhaps  that  I  was 
indignant  ?  I  suffered  because  I  fear- 
ed for  him  and  also  because  it  was 
a  proof  of  his  indifference  to  me,  but 
in  my  heart  I  loved  him  all  the 
more.  You  are  surprised,  but  it  is 
the  truth.  I  was  proud  of  him.  At 
night,  after  I  had  retired,  and  was 
left  alone,  I  devoured  the  papers 
which  related  his  pranks  in  ambigu- 
ous language  that  deceived  no  one. 
My  feelings  overpowered  me.  I 
wept,  laughed,  and  read  the  ar- 
ticle twenty  times  over.  My  father 
would  not  have  exposed  his  life  for 
a  frolic,  a  jest,  a  glance,  in  defiance 
of  all  gossip,  neither  would  any  of 
my  relatives.  The  more  frivolous  the 
cause,  the  greater  the  courage. " 

Her  eyes  sparkled  as  she  spoke. 

"  There  is  no  honor  in  it,  *'  said  the 
priest. 

*'  His  is  unblemished,  I  assure  you ; 
the  count  is  known  everywhere  as 
a  gallant  man — ^irreproachable,  Mon- 
sieur !'* 
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*'  Bat  he  loses  your  money  and  your 
fiither's  at  the  gaming  table.  Is  that 
the  act  of  an  honorable  man  ?" 

**•  Why  should  he  be  economical  in 
using  my  fortune,  when  he  did  not 
value  his  own?  Can  he  transfiorm  him- 
self and  suddenly  acquire  the  petty 
virtues  of  a  shopkeeper,  because  he 
was  married  a  manufacturer's  daugh- 
ter? I  should  have  less  esteem  lor 
him  if  he  had  more  consideration  for 
us.  He  scorns  us :  well,  that  is  frank, 
plain,  honest.  I  repeat,  he  has  made 
a  bargain — exchanged  his  name  for 
a  fortune.  He  uses  the  fortune,  and 
he  is  right ;  do  not  I  use  his  name  ?'' 

The  young  wife  paused  suddenly, 
and  a^ain  began  to  weep :  '^  I  am  very 
wretched,"  said  she. 

The  cur^  took  her  hand,  and  while 
in  his  embarrassment  he  sought  for 
some  consoling  word,  she  continued: 
"  What  is  good  or  evil ;  I  can  no  long 
er  judge  of  anything?  I  struggle 
against  my  feelings,  know  not  what  I 
say,  fear  even  my  thoughts,  and  seek 
to  escape  from  myself  as  a  person  does 
whose  clothing  is  on  fire.  1  have  tried 
all  means  to  win  his  love,  and  have 
gained  nothing,  not  a  pressure  of  the 
hand,  not  even  a  kiss.^'  Then,  in  a 
lower  tone,  she  added :  "  Every  one 
is  more  of  a  wife  to  him  than  I !  Par- 
don me,  my  dear  M.  le  cure,  for  talk- 
ing to  you  so  long  about  my  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  indeed  I  need  to  have  some 
helping  hand  extended  to  me,  some 
one  to  aid  me,  some  one  to  have  a  lit- 
tle affection  for  me.  This  last  scandal 
must  be  ended  at  once — don't  you 
agree  with  me  ?  All  these  things  were 
very  well  at  Paris ;  but  here  it  is  im- 
possible. Different  scenes  require  dif- 
ferent modes  of  conduct.  The  Count 
de  Manteigney  in  love  with  a  bare- 
footed gypsy,  a  ragged  goat-keep- 
er— I  cannot  endure  it ;  my  father 
would  not  tolerate  it,  and  he  must  be 
conciliated.     We  have  debts  ?" 

"  How,  debts  !     What  debts." 

"Yes,  I  am  in  debt,  and  heavily 
too;  I  told  you  that  he  gambled. 
What  should  I  have  done  if  I  had  not 
borrowed  right  and  left  from  my 
sempstress,    my    dressmaker?  It    is 


contemptible:  but  what  would  you 
have?  It  was  better  for  me  to  do 
such  business." 

The  conversation  continued  in  this 
strain  for  several  minutes.  Abbi 
Roche  could  scarcely  restrain  his  self- 
command.  All  that  he  had  just  heard 
was  whirling  through  his  brain,  and 
the  young  wife,  who  had  grown  some- 
what calmer,  but  still  trembled,  con- 
tinued :  "  Come,  let  us  think,  let  us 
find  some  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  disgraceful  scandal:  could  not 
the  young  girl  be  sent  away  ?" 

"tier  father  will  never  consent, 
Madame,  and  besides,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  find  some  pretext ;  but  it 
is  not  possible  that  the  count  can  be 
deeply  interested  in  this  child,  who 
proDably  possesses  none  of  the  chjurms 
to  which  ne  is  accustomed." 

"  That  is  the  very  reason ;  it  is  the 
novelty,  the  singularity,  the  absurdi- 
ty, that  attracts  and  retains  him.  The 
fancy  has  already  lasted  some  time, 
I  know." 

"  Could  you  not  induce  M.  de  Man- 
teigney to  go  away  for  a  time,  divert 
his  thoughts,  and  occupy  his  mind  ? 
He  will  soon  forget  this  adventure." 

The  countess  looked  thoughtfully 
at  the  priest. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  you  are  right,  I 
must  try.  He  wants  to  buy  some 
horses,  and  it  is  still  the  gay  season 
at  the  Pyrenees.  We  will  go  to  Tar- 
bes,  he  has  a  friend  in  that  vicinity; 
we  can  go  to  Luchon,  to  Cauterets; 
it  is  not  impossible  I — Thank  you,  M. 
le  cur6." 

"  Then  you  will  go  with  your  hus- 
band ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course.  You  are 
right ;  it  must  be  so,  it  must  be !" 


XYIL 

It  was  with  great  hesitation  that  the 
countess  alluded  to  the  trip  to  Tarbes, 
in  her  husband's  presence.  She  said 
that  it  would  be  delightful  to  go  to 
Paris  by  way  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
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procure  some  of  the  little  horses  so 
valuable  in  monntainoas  regions.  In 
I  short,  she  sought  for  all  possible  meth- 
ods of  presenting  her  plan  in  a  favor- 
able light,  but,  contrary  to  her  ex- 
pectations, the  count  was  the  first  to 
assent,  and  caught  at  the  proposal  to 
travel  so  eageny  that  the  tune  for 
their  departure  was  fixed  to  take 
place  three  days  after.  The  sudden 
resolution  was  not  so  very  extraordi- 
nary. The  lord  of  the  manor  had  been 
yawning  prodigiously  for  several 
days.  He  was  overpowered  by  ennuL 
His  friend  Claudius  was  no  longer 
there,  and  M.  de  Rougeon,  an  unen- 
durable companion  and  M.  Larreau 
remained;  but  besides  the  fact  that 
the  son-in-law  and  father-in-law  were 
of  very  <Ufferent  characters,  the  count, 
now  relieved  from  the  anxieties  con- 
cerning money  which  hfid  rendered 
his  bacnelor  life  so  harassing,  no  long- 
er thought  of  anything  but  the  inces- 
sant humiliation  caused  by  the  mere 
presence  of  the  capitalist.  Must  the 
last  scion  of  the  noblest  family  in  the 
country  be  the  silent  vassal  of  the 
vulgar  rich  miln,  who  beneath  his  ap- 
parent good-humor  concealed  the  en- 
ergy of  a  keen,  inflexible,  domineer- 
ing, business  man.  It  was  he  who 
gave  orders,  and  planned  and  direct- 
ed works  whose  object  he  did  not  even 
condescend  to  explain. 

M.  de  Manteigney  suffered  keenly 
from  all  this ;  but  how  was  he  to  quar- 
rel with  a  man  to  whose  generosity 
he  owed  his  luxury,  his  style  of  living, 
and  all  the  useless  splendor  so  neces- 
sary to  his  comfort  ?  The  count  wish- 
ed to  dispel  all  painful  thoughts ;  but 
he  certainly  needed  to  have  some 
agreeable  pursuit  to  aid  him  in  his  ef- 
fort. And  then  Parisian  amusements 
are  not  so  quickly  forgotten.  He 
sighed  for  the  debts,  the  beloved 
debts  of  former  days,  the  bustle,  the 
thousand  trivial  occupations,  and 
when,  reclining  in  an  arm-chair  on  the 
lawn  before  the  chdteau,  with  cigar 
between  his  lips,  and  the  paper  on  his 
knee,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  he  fancied  he  saw  the 
scenes  of  a  theatre  in  the  mountain 


peaks  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  his 
nostrils  quivered  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  odor  of  ^as  and  musk  which 
was  not  without  its  charm  to  his  Paris- 
ian olfactories.  Besides,  his  youns 
wife,  attractive  as  she  was,  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  mere  reflection  of  her 
father,  and  reminded  him  of  his  ab- 
surd signature.  '  P^re  Loursi^re's 
daughter  had  amused  him  for  a  short 
time,  it  is  true;  but  the  little  bare- 
footed savage  soon  lost  her  charm. 

In  short,  M.  de  Manteigney  was 
terribly  bored. 

Abbe  Roche  saw  the  countess  once 
more  as  she  was  leaving  the  church. 
"It  is  all  arranged,"  said  she,  "we 
leave  to-morrow." 

"You  see,  Madame,  that  we  must 
never  despair ;  be  consoled,  and  take 
courage." 

The  following  day,  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  saw  two  carriages 
piled  with  luggage  rolling  alone  the 
valley  at  full  speed  towards  the  Virez 
road,  while  the  workmen  respectfully 
took  off  their  caps  as  they  passed. 
The  priest  had  the  courage  to  thank 
God  for  the  departure  which  deeply 
saddened  hinu 

M.Larreau  had  allowed  his  children 
to  set  out  in  company  with  the  Rou- 
geon family,  and  remained  alone  at 
the  castle,  alleging,  as  a  pretext,  his 
need  of  rest  and  the  necessity  of  his 
superintending  the  works  in  person. 
Undoubtedly  he  took  pleasure  m  find- 
ing himself  absolute  master  of  this 
lordly  domain,  which  he  considered, 
not  without  reason,  as  a  conquest,  and 
the  crown  of  his  own  life-edifice. 

Abb6  Roche  felt  none  of  these 
pleasant  emotions,  everything  around 
him  had  assumed  a  sombre  nue,  the 
whole  country  suddenly  became  a 
desert.  He  felt  sadly  isolated,  and 
sometimes  surprised  himself  in  the 
act  of  wishing  for  the  return  of  the 
merry,  frivolous  party  that  he  had  so 
carefully  avoided  only  a  few  days 
before.  He  eagerly  resumed  his  ex- 
cursions to  different  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains; for  he  was  not  the  man  to  yield 
without  a  struggle  to  preoccupied 
thoughts.     He  wished  to  take  aavan- 
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tage  of  the  last  fine  weather  to  yisit  all 
the  favorite  spots  he  loved  so  much, 
and  plunged  into  narrow,  rock-wall- 
ed paths,  where  tiny  rills  babbled  and 
chased  each  other  over  the  stones, 
sparkling  like  threads  of  silver,  rapid 
and  untiring,  now  dashing  against 
some  obstacle,  dispersing  into  a 
thousand  drops,  and  suddenly  disap- 
pearing to  gush  forth  again  more 
noisy,  limpid,  and  bright  than  ever. 
Sometimes  these  little  streams  united 
their'  waters  in  a  hollow  of  the  rooks, 
and,  resting  after  their  Icmg  course, 
transformed  themselves  into  a  pure, 
transparent  mirror,  which  calmly  re- 
flected the  sky  and  trees.  Now  and 
then  a  bird,  hopping  cautiously 
along,  slowly  approached,  drank  hur- 
riedly, and  new  quickly  away  to  the 
nearest  tree,  leaving  the  mirror  quiv- 
ering and  wrinkled. 
*  ^  Every  thing  in  the  world  has  its 
joys,  agitations,  mutual  dependencies^ 
and  fears,"  thought  Abbe  Roche, 
^'  and  even  that  stone,  burning  in  the 
sun's  rays,  delights  ia  the  caresses  of 
the  icj  water  that  surrounds  and 
cools  It.'* 

From  time  to  time  he  saw  one  of 
the  small  houses  of  reddish  firwood 
half  concealed  in  a  grove  of  walnut 
trees.  The  hay  was  bursting  through 
the  garret  windows  over  the  balcony, 
among  clothes  hung  out  to  dry,  bask- 
ets of  poultry,  bunches  of  herbs,  bun- 
dles of  seeds  and  strings  of  onions, 
swinging  in  festoons.  Here  stood  a 
brick  oven  with  its  gaping,  black 
mouth,  yonder  were  piles  of  faggots, 
heaped  up  for  winter  use  where  the 
hens  laid  their  eggs,  ladders,  planks, 
and  all  the  picturesque  confusion  of 
ai*ticles  necessary  for  domestic  life. 
In  the  little  sun-necked  orchard,  un- 
der the  short,  stout  trees  trained  to 
resist  the  high  winds,  long  fir  trunks 
hollowed  into  pipes,  moist  and  drip- 
ping, suspended  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
^supported  by  stakes,  conveyed  the 
water  from  a  neighboring  sprmg  into 
a  granite  trough,  wrinkled  and  rough- 
ly hewn,  but  carpeted  with  golden 
sand  that  glitterea  through  the  crys- 
tal wavelets.    A  cow,  with  half  shiit 


eyes  and  swelling  flanks,  drinks  slow- 
ly from  it,  while  two  merry  children, 
their  tangled  hair  strewn  with  hits  of 
straw,  also  sip  from  their  hands  on 
the  other  side  of  the  trough,  and  laugh 
at  the  good  beast,  which  seems  to  say: 
^'  My  children,  we  will  play  by  and 
by,  when  I  have  finished." 

The  mother  is  there,  spreading  out 
her  washing,  and  the  husband  not  far 
off,  probably  mowing  the  fragrant 
grass  on  the  steep  slope,  for  the  strange 
son^  which  acoompanies  the  strokes 
of  his  scythe  can  be  distinctly  heard. 
Was  he  not  working  in  the  valley  ? 
Perhaps  he  may  be  the  only  one  that 
does  not  ?  The  priest  gazed  at  the  pic- 
ture with  a  rapid,  wary  glance ;  it  no 
longer  aflbrded  him  the  calm  and 
soothing  sensations  he  had  usually 
experienced.  The  scene  before  his 
eyes,  and  the  thoughts  which  passed 
through  his  brain,  appeared  only  in 
more  violent  contrast.  ^  Have  I  not 
been  imprudent  and  culpable  in  advis- 
ing her  to  go  away  ?  He  will  be  cured 
for  the  moment ;  but  she  must  return 
to  that  furnace !"  And  all  that  he  had 
imagined  about  Parisian  society  re- 
turned to  his  memory. 

How  was  it  that  these  degraded 
women,  who  attracted  the  gaze  of  the 
crowd,  became  famous,  and  rendered 
those  rich  enough  to  buy  their  favors 
famous  also!  What  must  be  the  de- 
pravity of  a  society  on  which  such 
creatures  imposed  their  laws,  their 
manners,  and  even  their  dress  1  And 
those  suppers,  after  which  aristocratic 
noblemen  lose  mountains  of  gold! 
must  they  have  recourse  to  such  con- 
temptible meanness  the  next  day  to 
pay  the  debt  contracted  the  night  be- 
fore ?  He  thought  of  the  Bas-Empire 
and  the  orgies  of  Nero.  Belshazzar's 
feast  appeared  to  him,  and  his  imagi- 
nation becoming  excited  as  his  blood 
warmed,  he  caught  glimpses,  amid 
the  riot  of  bacchanahan  scenes,  of 
hundreds  of  marvellously  beautiful 
courtesans,  irresistibly  bewitching  in 
satin  robes  and  gleammg  jewels,drink- 
ing  from  golden  cups,  and  trampling 
under  foot  young  men  intoxicated 
with  pleasure  and  accursed  passionSt 
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Then  he  breasted  the  steep  slope 
more  impetuously ;  the  veins  of  his 
forehead  and  neok  protruded,  a  cold 
perspiration  covered  his  frame,  the 
muscles  of  his  jawa  contracted — ^un- 
til the  image  oi  the  weeping  young 
wife  appeared,  like  a  bit  of  blue  sky 
at  the  close  of  a  storm.  He  took  ref- 
uge in  a  recollection  which  seemed 
almost  divine  to  him.  His  soul  min- 
gied  with  hers ;  but  the  more  he  felt 
the^  charm  df  this  new  sensation,  the 
more  the  ideal  vision  took  palpable, 
vivid  form.  It  was  no  longer  the  sor- 
row of  the  poor  wife,  her  grief^  her 
thoughts,*  that  haunted  him ;  but  she 
herself,  whose  presence  he  seemed  to 
feel,  whose  material  outlines  he  saw, 
the  thousand  details  of  her  physical 
loveliness  rose  before  him  with  over- 
powering distinctness. 

Then  he  too  was  accursed,  conquer- 
ed like  others,  by  the  lust  of  the  nesh.. 

Alas  I  the  poor  priest  had  only  one 
fault ;  he  was  a  man,  and  retained  the 
strength  of  a  man's  nature,  in  spite  of 
hispurity  of  heart.  Exceptional  lives 
do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  x)ne ; 
it  is  a  delicate  thing  to  mould  men 
after  conventional  patterns.  In  the 
effort  to  make  angels,  there  is  danger 
of  distorting  people,  and  creating 
monsters,  madmen,  or  idiots :  but  to 
proceed. 

The  inhabited  region  of  the  moun- 
tain suddenly  ceased,  and  with  it  all 
luxuriance  of  vegetation.  Nothing 
remained  but  stunted  bushes,  gnar^ 
ed  shrubs,  coarse,  sparsely  scattered 
blades  of  grass,  and  tufts  of  aromat- 
ic plants,  with  rough,  dark  leaves,  be- 
neath which  tiny  flowers  of  singular- 
ly attractive  color  and  odor  were 
concealed.  At  rare  intervals  a  sol- 
itary fir-tree  rose  between  two  rocks, 
the  advanced  sentinel  of  the  forest. 
At  this  height  one  breathed  a  purer 
air,  and  beneath  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun  felt  refreshed  by  the  invigor- 
ating breeze  that  blew  over  the  icy 
mountain  peaks.  The  whole  land- 
scape was  revealed — paths,  cottages, 
thickets,  orchards,  ana  even  the  little 
houses  of  Grand  Fort  lining  the  yel- 
low highway ;  the  ch&teau  of  Manteig- 


ney,  and  the  narrow  valley  extend- 
ing to  the  foot  of  the  nearest  moun- 
tams  whose  misty  outlines  mingled 
with  the  clouds. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spectacle,  and  the 
€ur^,  listening  to  the  distant  sounds 
that  reached  his  ears,  said  to  himself: 
''Man  has  a  short  arm  and  a  vast 
soul ;  he  is  the  son  of  God  and  the 
earth.  Beyond  the  narrow  circle 
commanded  by  the  physical  organs, 
beyond  these  humaa  passions  and  fe- 
verish desires,  the  spint,  purified  from 
earthly  stains,  sprmgs  towards  the 
limitless  horizons  which  succeed  each 
other  until  God  ii  reached." 

For  the 'moment  he  believed  that 
he  had  entered  one  of  these  horizons ; 
the  immensity  of  space  exalted  him, 
he  felt  grief  and  delusion  gradually 
fading,  lost  in  his  enthusiasm  as  a 
drop  of  muddy  water  is  absorbed  in 
the  depths  of  a  crystal  lake.  Ho 
grew  taller,  stronger;  a  feeling  of  no- 
bility and  pride  overmastered  him ; 
he  became  his  former  self,  and  the 
miserable  agitation  of  his  troubled 
senses,  the  anxieties  which  had  so  late- 
ly disturbed  him,  now  appeared  un- 
worthy of  his  thoughts.  Had  he  not 
a  divme  mission?  Was  he  grown 
so  weak  and  cowardly  that  the  least 
trembling  of  the  man's  nature  withhi 
him  should  overcome  the  priest! 
Should  he  hesitate  to  go  to  her  aid 
because  she  was  a  woman,  and  beaur 
tiful  ?  Of  what  consequence  was  her 
sex  ?  Ought  he  to  know  that  she  had 
one? 

He  continued  his  walk  towards  the 
forest.  It  was  dark  and  cool;  the 
paths,  at  first  distinct  upon  the  soft, 
olack  soil  among  the  heather  and  wild 
strawberry  plants,  soon  .disappeared 
amidst  naKcd  roots,  intertwined  like 
osiers  in  a  basket.  Everything  was 
moist  and  dripping,  even  the  air  was 
full  of  dampness.  The  mosses  that 
covered  the  rocks  and  trunks,  glitter- 
ed and  quivered  like  a  tuft  of  wild 
thyme  bathed  in  the  morning  dew, 
and  long  green  sprays  hung  from  the 
lips  of  the  gnarled,  twisted  branches, 
like  the  beard  of  some  sea  god.  A 
luxuriant  vesretation  encumbered  the 
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earth,  clnng  to  the  trees,  penetrated 
everywhere ;  even  in  the  clefts  of  the 
old  dead  pines,  rotting  on  the  ground, 
hundreds  of  little  plants  shot  forth 
with  the  eagerness  of  heirs  anxious  to 
enjoy  their  wealth. 

it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
nature,  restricted  in  space,  had  here 
poured  forth  her  exuberant  fruitful- 
ness.  One  was  compelled  to  force  a 
passage  through  the  aense  foliage,  and 
<^g  to  some  root,  when  the  foot  slip- 
ped. Overflowing,  vivid  life  seemed 
to  envelop  one ;  there  were  millions  of 
little  confused  sounds,  and  indistinct 
murmurs  in  the  motionless  air ;  not  a 
human  being  was  present,  but  a  whole 
world  of  existences  I  They  were  heard, 
divined.  All  luxuriance  mutually  at- 
tracts. Whole  populations  were  in 
motion  in  this  wilderness  of  plants, 
herbs,  and  mosses.  The  plants,  herbs, 
and  mosses  themselves  breathed,  lived 
— ^perhaps  loved.  Under  what  ar- 
dent kiss  had  the  earth  laughed  so 
joyously,  under  what  divine  caress 
had  all  this  life  burst  forth  ?  As  man 
looks  more  closely  and  concentrates 
his  attention,  the  clods  of  earth  be- 
came animated  and  peopled,  the  grains 
of  sand  have  their  architecture,  their 
caverns,  their  horizons,  nothings  ac- 
quire importance,  and  the  feelings  are 
agitated  by  finding  under  a  tuft  of 
moss  the  hmitless  unmensity  that  we 
dreamed  of  seeking  only  in  the  Heav- 
ens. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the 
priest.  How  many  times  had  he  seat- 
ed himself  at  this  great  banquet  of 
life  I  He  drank,  he  revelled  in  this 
pure  spring  of  poesy,  forgetting  the 
narrow  bounds  of  his  humble  life,  his 
struggles,  his  weaknesses.  His  chest 
expanded ;  he  opened  his  heart  and 
arms  to  the  invisible  and  fruitful  mis- 
tress whom  God  permitted  him  to 
lova  He  unconsciously  enjoyed  her  as 
a  poet  and  an  artist,  feasted  on  her 
with  his  eyes,  his  ears,  the  keenest  of 
his  senses.  Then  drawing  from  his 
pocket  a  large  piece  of  brown  bread, 
and  sitting  on  a  rock  with  his  feet  al- 
most in  the  water,  he  breakfasted,  en- 
joying the  luxury  of  existenea 


On  finding  himself  once  more  sur- 
rounded by  these  memories,  Abb6 
Roche  felt  as  if  he  had  been  bont 
again.  "I  am  stronger  than  I  be- 
lieved, he  thought,  these  temptations 
are  only  illusions.  Why  should  I 
waste  my  strength  in  struggling 
against  myself;  in  grinding  to  powder 
the  instincts  within  me  ?  Why  should 
God  have  deprived  me  of  all  human 
joys;  why  snould  He,  at  my  v^^ 
birth,  have  severed  the  bonds  that 
unite  men  to  each  other?  Why 
should  He  have  condemned  me  to 
solitude,  even  in  my  childhood,  if  not 
to  make  me,  thanks  to  these  trials, 
superior  to  ordinary  weaknesses? 
The  sacrifices  that  exhausts  and  ruins 
the  weak,  purifies  and  reanimates  the 
strong.  The  priest  has  all  humanity 
for  his  relatives,  his  heart  is  open  to 
all,  without  distinction  of  caste,  for- 
tune, or  name.  In  defiance  of  his 
personal  sympathies  or  antipathies,  he 
should  give  his  time,  his  care,  and  his 
prayers  to  all. 

l!ne  repugnance  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced towards  the  count  now 
seemed  a  reprehensible  feeling.  He 
had  avoided  these  people;  but  was 
disgust  for  their  vices  his  only  mo- 
tive ?  Had  there  not  been  pride  on 
his  part,  and  not  understanding  their 
words,  manners,  and  behavior;  had  he 
not  held  aloof  through  fear  of  ridicule  ? 
He  accused  and  condemned  himself, 
saying :  *'  I  will  be  more  humble  in 
future."  Joyfully  did  he  accept  the 
humility  which  ennobled  him  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  before  God.  "  My  duty 
is  to  go  to  them,  persuade,  convince, 
and  lead  them  into  the  right  path  in 
spite  of  themselves."  Andhe  aelight- 
ed  in  the  thought  that  he  was  nearer 
God,  between  humanity,  and  Prov- 
idence, far  from  temptations,  near  his 
reward. 


XVIII. 

Thb  autumn  was  far  advanced,  the 
branches  of  the  trees  were  beginning 
to  be  distinctly  outlined  against  the 
^ay  sky,  and  heaps  of  yellow  leaves 
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encombeFed  the  beds  of  the  brooks.  In 
the  morning,  the  fires  lighted  by  the 
workmen  to  warm  their  soup  gleam- 
ed here  and  there  in  the  valley  aa  if 
through  a  mist  of  gauze.  The  sur  had 
become  more  sonorous,  as  if  one  were 
in  an  unfinished  room  and  the  bells  on 
the  flocks  coming  down  from  the 
mountain  to  take  up  their  winter 
quarters  in  the  village,  were  heard  in 
the  distance.  Although  it  rained  fre- 
quently, and  the  roads  were  very  bad, 
M.  Larreau  was  always  out  of  doors. 
Abb6  Roche  avoided  meeting  him 
as  much  as  possible,  but  one  day  the 
capitalist  accosted  the  cur6  so  reso- 
lutely that  he  was  obliged  to  enter 
into  conversation.  *'Are  you  going 
this  way,  my  dear  cur^  ?  So  am  I ;  let 
us  walk  on  together,  if  agreeable  to 
you." 

The  cur6,  who  was  not  skilled  in 
making  evasive  answers,  slightly  bent 
Ms  head  in  token  of  assent 

"Do  you-  know  that  Manteigney 
and  Grand-Fort-le-Haut  are  mining 
a  noise  in  the  world,  my  dear  M.  le 
cur6  ?  One  of  the  papers  I  received 
this  morning —  Where  in  the  world 
is  that  paper?" 

While  speaking  he  looked  over  a 
number  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets 
he  held  in  his^and. 

"I  have  just  been  reading  an  arti- 
cle that,  upon  my  honor,  was  a  most 
charming  One,  very  witty  and  high- 
ly colored  although  somewhat  indis- 
creet, in  which  this  country  is  partic- 
ularly described:  primitive  customs, 
legends  of  the  other  world,  geograph- 
ical conformation,  etc.,  nothing  was 
omitted.  To  believe  the  author  of  the 
little  essay,  we  are  living  in  a  verita- 
ble earthly  paradise,  somewhat  haunt- 
ed by  evil  spirits,  it  is  true,  but  that 
only  serves  to  make  it  the  more  strik- 
ing and  original  There  is  the  paper, 
M.  le  cur6,  you  can  read  it  at  nome. 
You  see  it  has  a  very  pretty  engrav- 
ing of  the  cluLteau,  and  here  is  your 
church  in  the  vignette.  It  is  a  very 
correct  likeness.  On  second  thoughts, 
take  all  the  papers,  I  have  not  opened 
half  of  them ;  but  my  time  is  fully  oc- 
cupied, this  is  pay-day." 


Abb6  Roche  was  stupefied  with  as- 
tonishment. Why  should  people  trou- 
ble themselves  about  Grand  Fort? 
What  interest  could  it  have  for  Pa- 
risian readers?  He  instinctively  di- 
vined that  this  publicity  boded  no 
good,  and  it  made  him  sad  to  see  his 
•Id  church  reproduced  on  paper. 

^*  Who  could  have  written  this  ar- 
ticle?" he  asked  anxiously. 

'^  Oh !  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  unless 
you  are  the  author,  M.  le  cur&" 

« I  r 

"I  was  jesting.  The  truth  is,  I 
strongly  suspect  that  indiscreet  Clau- 
dius, who  pndes  himself  upon  his  lit- 
erary talents,  and  really  does  not  write 
badly.  Besides,  this  little  piece  is 
sprightly,  witty,  and  humorous  like 
him,  it  is  exactly  his  style — a  charm- 
ing disposition  I"  Then,  suddenly 
changing  the  conversation,  he  ex- 
claimed: "Well,  M.^le  cure,  winter 
will  soon  be  here;  the  mornings  are 
uncomfortably  cool  already.  Lucki- 
ly wood  is  not  dear  in  this' region. 
Have  you  seen  the  works  ?" 

'*  From  a  distance,  Monsieur,  as  I 
passed." 

"  I  believe,  between  ourselves,  that 
the  whole  country  is  very  much  pus^ 
zled  about  them ;  it  seems  so  to  me. 
It  is  strange  how  the  simplest  things 
assume  a  fantastic  character  among 
these  mountains ;  everything  appears 
supernatural,  even  the  adornments  a 
simple  private  citizen  adds  to  his 
dwelling.  Your  parishioners  are  peo- 
ple of  imagination,  my  dear  cur6,  and 
are  willing  to  be  guided  by  it.  Try 
to  make  them  prosperous,  to  secure 
their  welfare  by  simple  means :  they 
will  energetically  refuse  to  accept.  Use 
a  little  shrewdness  in  the  matter,  show 
progress  to  them  under  a  glittering 
haze,  besprinkled  with  the  marvel- 
lous, and  they  will  rush  towards  it, 
you  cannot  hold  them  back.  Well ! 
It  is  the  eternal  history  of  humanity. 
After  all,  of  what  importance  are  the 
means,  if  the  result  is  good?  Once 
more,  what  do  we  desire  ?  The  pros- 
perity of  this  country,  which  has  not 
yet  received  the  benefits  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  contains  buried  wealth  of 
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incalculable  extent —  I  am  a  rich 
man,  I  do  not  conceal —  But  what 
is  the  matter  with  you?" 

**  I  am  somewhat  pressed  for  time, 
and  I  think  I  am  expected  at  home." 

"  Wait  a  few  minutes,'  we  do  not  of- 
ten have  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
our  ideas.  Besides,  this  is  a  very  in*- 
portant  matter.  I  believe  I  have  al- 
ready told  you  that  you  are  no  ordi- 
nary man,  your  intelligence  is  remark- 
able, and — I  beg  pardon,  remarkable: 
I  am  only  a  capitalist,  to  be  sure ;  but 
I  have  my  value.  In  our  time,  all  so- 
cial crises  are  money  crises.  Revolu- 
tions have  never  been  anything  but 
questions  of  property ;  the  fate  of  em- 
pires depends  upon  the  price  of  cut- 
lets; question  history.  The  moral 
uneasiness  of  the  masses  rests .  solely 
upon  ^  legitimate  desire  for  general 
material  prosperity.  Now  I  ask  you 
what  is  this  prosperity  if  Hot  the  con- 
stant and  skilful  employment  of  cap- 
ital, the  prudent  utilisation  of  re- 
jiources  ?" 

"  Good  Heavens,  Monsieur  I  but  are 
not  morality,  virtue,  happiness,  those 
three  words  which  form  but  one  thing, 
above  and  beyond  the  mere  material 
prosperity  of  which  you  speak  so  en- 
thusiastically ?" 

"  Stop  there,  my  dear  friend,  you 
have  rightly  understood  me.  The 
improvement  of  the  moraU  of  man- 
kind !  That  is  the  supreme  object  to- 
wards which  the  efforts  of  all  moral- 
ists should  tend,  that  is  all  meh  of 
action;  for  they  are  the  only  true 
moralists.  Well  1  do  vou  not  feel  that 
the  improvement  oi  the  masses  is 
based  entirely  upon  the  satisfaction 
of  that  thirst  for  'material  prosperity, 
whose  first  word  is:  as-so-ci-a-tion ? 
What  a  noble  word  that  is  I  Men  are 
mutually  bound  to  help  each  other, 
and  become  powerless  when  solitary ; 
but  let  one  bring  his  capital,  another 
his  intelligence,  activity,  and  knowl- 
edge of  men ;  let  a  third  add  to  this 
the  moral  sanction  which  is  inherent 
in  his  person,  his  profession,  his  char- 
acter, oh  I  then,  these  three  men  might 
move  the  world  I  That  is  association. 
Come,  let  us  speak  frankly:  what 


urges  me  to  dream  of  the  happiness 
and  moral  improvement  of  this  coun- 
try ?  You  will  not  do  me  the  injustice 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  narrow  feeling 
of  self-interest  ?  Thank  God,  my  for- 
tune is  made,  entirely  made,  I  ask  only 
quiet  and  repose ;  my  hair  is  gray,  my 
daughter's  fate  settled." 

Abb4  Roche  started ;  the  word  Bet- 
tied  was  painful  to  him,  he  felt  that  it 
was  only  too  true. 

"  What  urges  me  on  is  the  desire  to 
make  a  residue  of  intelligence  and  the 
powerful  resources  at  my  control  use- 
ful to  a  new,  artless,  and  interesting 
populatioa" 

M.  Larreau  paused  a  moment,  half 
opened  his  left  eye,  and  stroking  his 
cnin,  said  carelessly.  "  Have  you  ever 
visited  the  uplands  of  la  Salette,  my 
dear  friend?  What  an  admirable 
thing  is  that  noble  enterprise  ?  what 
marvellous  results  have  been  obtained 
in  a  few  years !  Ah  !  M.  le  cure,  you 
are  right  to  say :  *  Faith  moves  moun- 
tains!' there  is  now  an  immense 
amount  of  property  there.  It  is  a 
treasure — sprung  from  the  eaith,  one 
can  use  no  better  expression." 

"  You  were  speaking  just  now  of 
this  region,"  observed  the  priest, "  and 
you  remarked — "  ^ 

''As  a  Catholic,  I  must  confess 
that  the  miracle  of  la  Salette  is  one 
of  the  dogmas  that  inspire  me  with 
more  respect  and — '* 

''  The  miracle  of  la  Salette  is  not  an 
article  of  faith,  and  the  word  dogma 
has  nothing  to  do  with  us,"  interrupt- 
ed the  priest  hastily. 

"You  don't  give  me  time  to  ex- 
plain myself.  Wait ;  I  am  not  one  of 
those  people  who  mistake  one  thing 
for  another,  prav  believe  ma  I  am  a 
good  CatholiiD,  1  have  faith,  implicit 
faith,  it  is  the  true,  the  only  religion, 
that  is  what  I  think ;  but  if  any  one 
should  say  to  me  point  blank,  M.  Lar- 
reau, do  you  believe  in  the  apparition 
of  the  virgin  at  la  Salette  ?  then,  my 
dear  friend,  that  would  be  quite  an- 
other matter ;  I  should  feel  wounded. 
I  am  frank,  as  I  have  already  told 
you ;  I  should  feel  my  private  convic- 
tions wounded  by  such  a  question; 
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and  unswer  honorably  and  nobly  as 
you  have  done,  I  should  reply: '  What 
does  it  matter  to  you  ?  The  miracle  of 
la  Salette  is  not  an  article  of  faith ! 
But  while  bowing  before  the  libertj 
of  conscience  which  is  the  yery^basis 
of—between  ourselves,  it  is  well  to 
confess  it — ^it  is  the  basis — there  is  no 
getting  over  the  difficulty ;  there,  M. 
le  cure,  there  is  the  basis.  The  only 
thing  that  prevents  the  wonderful 
success  of  this  enterprise.'^ 

The  countenance  of  the  priest  had 
assumed  an  anxious  expression,  his 
eyebrows  were  contracted,  his  glance 
fixed;  he  crossed  his  arms  on  his 
breast,  saying  in  a  firm  tone :  *^  Mon- 
sieur, I  will  not  allow  any  one  to  use 
that  word  before  me  in  speaking  of  a 
miracle  which  the  churcn.  approves. 
There  has  been  no  enterprise.  God 
would  not  have  pennitted  his  name  to 
be  used  for  a  miserable  speculation." 

"And  who  says  anything  to  the 
contrary  ?  What  a  devil  of  a  man  voU' 
are  I  Pardon  the  expression,  my  dear 
friend.  I  was  going  on  to  say  that 
God  would  not  have  tolerated  that. 
I  merely  "wnsh  to  arrive  at  this  point, 
that  there  is  something  miraculous  in 
the  success  of  this  belief  which  is  no 
article  of  faith,  I  admit,  but'has  result- 
ed in  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the 
country.  And  yet  the  plateau  of  la 
Salette  is  barren,  and,  destitute 
of  charm,  and  has  neither  bathing 
establishments,  casino,  stud,  nor  race- 
courses ;  what  would  it  be  if  it  pos- 
sessed all  these  things.  There  has 
never  been  any  important  appari- 
tion in  this  country  ?  I  am  surpnsed, 
it  is  just  the  place  for  one.  These 
forest-covered,  mysterious  gorges, 
these  torrents,  these  roads,  walled  in 
by  gloomy  cliffs,  these  barren  heaths 
—the  mere  thought  of  them  makes  me 
shudder.  For  my  part,  I  assure  you 
that  I  would  not  watch  cattle  for 
eight  successive  days  in  such  places, 
I  am  nervous,  I  should  have  visions, 
though  I  should  not  complain  of 
that,  since  it  would  make  the  fortune 
of  the  country." 

Abb6  Roche,  for  some  time,  had 
befin  under  the  influence  of  angry 


feelings  which  he  heroically  control- 
led. He  now  stopped  suddenly,  and 
facing  the  capitalist,  said : "  Monsieur, 
are  you  depending  upon  m^  aid  to 
assist  you  m  performing  a  miracle  in 
these  mountains  ?" 

Larreau  darted  a  strange  glance  at 
the  brave  cure  from  his  left  eye, 
which  suddenly  opened  wide,  and 
instantly  burst  mto  a  laugh. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  are  you  joking  ?  Ha ! 
ha !  for  what  do  you  take  me,  tell  me  in 
good  faith.  If  that  were  so,  I  should 
have  a  saint  at  my  side.  I  spoke  to 
you  of  la  Salette  as  I  should  talk  of 
anything  else.  Dear  me,  how  you 
have  made  me  laugh  I  What !  I  talk 
carelessly,  in  all  simplicity,  and  you 
put  an  interpretation  upon  my  words  I 
From  any  one  else  the  remark  you 
have  just  made  would  have  annoyed 
me  greatly — ^wounded  my  feelings. 
Do  not  believe  that  I  wish  to  hurt 
yours.  On  the  contrary" — and  sud- 
denly recovering  his  usual  self-pos- 
session— "I  am  delighted  with  this 
conversation,  my  dear  M.  le  cur§,  it 
gives  me  another  proof  of  the  nobility 
and  frankness  of  your  disposition. 
I  like  this  pride,  this  ticklish  suscep- 
tibility which  takes  ofience  at  the 
mere  idea  of  a  proposition,  and  sin- 
cerely admire  these  rare  qualities, 
even  when  they  cost  the  sharp  answers 
you  just  gave  me  and  which  I  might 
have  expected.  If  I  have  a  regret," 
added  the  capitalist  with  a  very  cun- 
ning and  somewhat  patronizing  smile, 
^^  it  IS  that  the  bishop  did  not  hear  our 
long  conversation ;  it  would  surely 
have  confirmed  him  in  the  t)pinion  l 
know  he  has  of  you^  and  of  which 
mine  is  merely  the  echo,  and  con- 
vinced him,  my  dear  M.  le  cur6,  that 
your  position  is  far  below  your  mer- 
its." 

"  So  it  was  a  trial,"  thought  AbbS 
Roche,  unconsciously  rustling  the 
papers  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  Hypocrite !"  muttered  Larreau 
tween  his  teeth.  "  No  matter,  he  is 
influential — ^very  influential" 
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When  Abb6  Roche  had  returned 
home,  he  sat  down  before  his  white 
wooden  table,  laid  his  band  in  his 
Saint- Augustine — ^he  was  very  econ- 
omical of  his  bands — and  began  to 
reflect.  What  was  he  to  believe  and 
what  discredit  in  the  singular  words 
of  M.  Larreau.  What  was  hig  motive^ 
why  had  he  made  such  an  exhibition 
of  pompous  maxims,  whose  precise 
meaning  had  escaped  him?  What 
was  the  object  of  his  contradictions, 
his  theories  about  association  ?  All 
that  confusion  of  empty  words — but 
were  they  empty?  Did  they  not 
perliaps  convey  an  intelligible  mean- 
mg  to  a  man  accustomed  to  the  sub- 
tleties of  city  language? 

The  cure,  weary  of  trying  to  pene- 
trate the  obscurity,  opened  one  of  the 
papers  which  he  had  placed  upon  the 
table  when  he  entered,  and  iirst  of  all 
selected  the  article  mentioned  by  the 
countess's  father.  It  was  a  sort  of 
supplement,  entitled:  A  singular 
waUc.  The  piece  was  written  in  a 
pretentious,  sparkling,  extravagant 
style,  and  contained  all  manner  of 
absurdities. 

The  country  was*  described  in  such 
vivid  colors  that  it  might  have  been 
taken  for  one  of  the  wildest  regions 
of  Australia,  and  yet  while  reading 
it,  one  seemed  to  perceive  the  odor  of 
paste  and  colorea  pictures  peculiar 
to  toy-shops.  The  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants were  at  least  five  centuries 
behind  the  times ;  they  possessed  the 
candor  o/the  Golden  Age,  were  inno- 
cence itself ;  their  dancing  on  the  grass 
was  performed  to  the  sound  of  a  pe- 
culiar instrument  that  dated  as  far 
back  as  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  fantastic  description  'of  the 
landscape  formed  an  excellent  back- 
ground for  the  outline  of  the  chateau, 
which  was  sketched  in  glowing  colors : 
sombre  towers  frowning  over  the 
abyss,  dark,  sonorous  vaults,  long 
galleries,  battlements,  drawbridges, 
etc.  It  was  reality  itself,  but  skilfully 
arranged,  transformed  into  a  fright- 
ful but  diarming  nightmare,  so  that 


amid  these  surroundings,  the  rich, 
luxurious  furniture  of  the  castle,  Pa- 
risian mode  of  living,  excursions  on. 
donkeys,  breakfasts  in  the  depths  of 
virgin  forests,  champagne  cooling  in 
icy  torrents,  even  the  family  concerts 
in  the  evening,  the  coffee  served  upoa 
the  terrace  m  silver  cups  engraved 
with  coats  of  arms,  in  full  view  of  a 
most  beautiful  landscape,  formed  & 
delightful  c%>ntrast  well  adapted  to 
excite  the  reader's  imagination.  At 
the  close  ofthe  article,  the  author,  as 
if  by  chance,  carelessly  mentioned  the 
name  of  this  fairy  castle,  then  strug- 
gled with  wittily-expressed  scruples, 
and  at  last  determined  not  to  efface 
a  proper  name  so  well  known  to  the 
fashionable  world,  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  make  a  mystery  of  it. 

The  last  lines  aroused  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  priest.  They  were  not 
true.  Why  should  the  author  affect 
scruples  that  certainly  had  no  reality, 
since  he  might  have  removed  them 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  ?  There  must 
be  some  hidden  motive;  but  what 
were  these  designs  ?  The  good  cur6 
was  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
customs  of  certain  papers  to  perceive 
the  true  object  of  the  article :  a  very 
skilful  catchword,  all  the  more  so 
that  it  was  concealed,  and  presented 
in  the  form  that  would  be  most  cer- 
tain to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of 
all  who  read  the  sketch.  He  was  ig- 
norant of  that  thirst  for  publicity, 
then  making  every  throat  dry,  curi- 
ous samples  of  which  were  present- 
ed in  different  parts  of  the  same  pa- 
per ;  everywhere  were  individual  an- 
ecdotes, confidences,  revelations,  in- 
discretions, but  Abb6  Roche,  some- 
what disgusted,  and  not  understand- 
ing what  possible  interest  any  one 
could  take  in  the  publication  of  such 
scandals,  laid  the  sheet  aside.  He 
was  about  to  unfold  another  from  the 

Eile,  when  his  attention  was  attracted 
y  a  little  piece  of  paper  without  sig- 
nature or  address,  which  seemed  to 
have  fiallen  out  of  some  letter.  He  me- 
chanically read  the  following  words : 
"  After  all,  I  soon  consoled  myself 
for  the  breaking  of  one  ofthe  bottles ; 
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the  other  was  quite  sufficient  Made 
under  the  circumstances  I  have  just 
related,  the  analysis  was  perfectly 
satisfactory.  We  were  right,  as  you 
shall  sec ;  this  is  the  result — a  splen- 
did one : 

Sulphate  of  Chalk       .  '    .       .    0,170 

Chloride  of  Sodiom .       .       .       0,094 

Bicarbonate  of  Chalk  .  .    0,008 

Magnesia  0,008 

BOica 0,008 

Oxide  of  Iron    ....  indicationa 
Axaenlate traces 


Total 0,805 

^  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  are 
certainly  hard  to  please." 

The  priest  had  read  these  lines  with 
the  utmost  good  faith,  never  dream- 
ing that  he  was  encroaching  upon  pri- 
vate matters,  but  he  now  ^It  a  tinge 
of  regret,  and  carefully  put  the  bit 
of  paper  under  the  cover  of  one  of 
the  pamphlets.  He  had  understood 
none  of  this  scientific  information.  It 
was  no  great  source  of  surprise  that 
M.  Larreau,  in  his  former  business  of 
meltins  metals,  should  have  acquired 
some  httle  chemical  knowledge ;  but 
he  would  never  have  supposed  that 
his  love  of  science  would  induce  him 
to  maintain  such  a  correspondence. 

However,  it  was  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence. 

He  tore  the  wrapper  from  a  second 
paper.  It  was  a  journal  of  art,  from 
wmch  he  learned  that  a  ceitain  land- 
scape, inscribed  with  a  famous  name, 
though  one  unknown  to  him,  was  a 
work  whose  brilliant  and  tempered 
shades,  dark  yet  radiant,  opened  new 
horizons  to  art.  He  read  that  there 
were  "  independent  lines  and  sympa- 
thetic and  progressive  half-tints  in 
the  clouds,  tnat  the  vibrating  min- 
gling of  tones  revealed  the  storms  of  a 
noble  soul  struggling  with  the  philo- 
sophical aspirations  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, and  vigorously  supported  by  the 
analysis  of  asthetical  traditions,  suc- 
cessively and  eternally  palpitating  in 
the  breath  of  the  persistent  individu- 
ality of  him  who — ^  Abb6  Koche 
bent  his  head  over  his  clasped  hands. 
How  small  he  felt  in  the  presence 
of  this  immensity  I  Of  how  many 
things  he  was  utterly  ignorant  1    Yet 


he  turned  the  pages  more  rapidly, 
and  discovered  a  portion  of  the  mag- 
azine, where  short  items  of  news  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  aster- 
isks. Naturally  he  stopped,  expect- 
ing to  find  lighter  reading.  The  fol* 
lowing  words  met  his  eye: 

"  T^e  museum  of  Cfuny  has  just 
added  to  its  rich  collection  a  wooden 
statuette  of  the  greatest  interest  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  purest  speci- 
mens of  the  wood-carvings  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  work  of  that  period  exists, 
more  elegant  in  design  and  perfect  in 
execution.  The  figure,  ampljr  draped, 
represents  Saint  John.  He  is  stand- 
ing, and  measures  about  twenty  inch- 
es. Although  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion, after  a  cursory  examination,  to 
assert  authoritatively  a  fact  of  so 
much  importance,  everything  leads 
us  to  the  belief  that  the  statuette  is 
not  of  French  origin.  The  letter  F, 
plainly  visible  on  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  pedestal,  and  certain  peculiar- 
ities about  the  drapery,  induce  us  to 
think  that  the  work  should  be  attribu- 
ted to  Francesco,  son  of  Domenico 
di  Valdambrino,  who  flourished  at 
Sienna  in  1409.  How  did  this  precious 
carving  find  its  way  to  one  of  the 
poorest  churches  in  France.  We  can- 
not explain  it. 

"  It  now  remains  for  us  to  congrat- 
ulate and  thank  Viscount  Claudius,  to 
whom  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of 
the  treasure  is  due.  It  was  only  in 
compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  the 
administration,  that  this  skilful  con- 
noisseur, whose  learning  and  correct 
taste  are  well  known,  consented  to 
relinquish  this  unique  relic.  We  con- 
sider this  act  of  self-denial  in  favor 
of  the  public  worthy  of  all  praise; 
and  we  are  happy  to  mention  it,  all 
the  more  so,  as  we  are  permitted  to 
reveal  a  fact  greatly  to  the  honor  of 
the  donor — all  the  more  so,  we  say, 
because  the  generous  connoisseur  sur- 
rendered it  tor  the  same  price  that  he 
paid,  which  was,  we  are  informed,  five 
thousand  francs,  an  insignificant  sum, 
when  it  is  considered  that  this  curi- 
osity is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  mu- 
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seam  of  Cluny,  rich  as  it  is  in  antiq- 
uities of  every  description." 

Abb6  Roche  read  the  strange  arti- 
cle inst  quoted  twice  over,  then  sud- 
denly dashed  the  magazine  down,  ex- 
claiming :  "  But  that  is  perfectly  in- 
famous! The  man  is  a  scoundrel! 
He  has  robbed  us ! — ^he  is  a  liar !" 

To  see  the  priest  striding  from  one 
end  of  his  room  to  the  other,  with 
flushed  face  and  clenched  hands,  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  this  holy 
Hercules  had  a  very  passionate  tem- 
perj  notwithstanding  his  usual  gentle- 
ness of  demeanor. 

His  forebodings  had  not  deceived 
him:  fashionable  society  was  com- 
posed only  of  knaves,  and  some  unac- 
countable chain  of  reasoning  led  him 
to  think  of  the  countess,  living  in  that 
infected  air.  He  would  tear  her  from 
such  surroundings.  He  would  quar- 
rel with  them  all — ^tell  them  of  this 
deed — spit  in  the  scoundrel's  face. 
His  poor  Saint  John!  a  friend  had 
been  snatched  away.  A  bold  liar  had 
entered  the  church  and  profaned  it, 
his  dear  old  church,  which  was  so 
pure,  so  full  of  God's  presence! — 
Could  he  keep  the  ^Ided  bas-relief 
that  perpetuallyreminded  him  of  the 
rascal's  crime  ?  He  went  to  the  church 
at  once,  without  delay,  listening  only 
to  the  promptings  of  his  anger,  in- 
tending to  tak^  down  the  accursed 
sculpture,  break  it  into  a  thousand 
fragments,  and  leave  no  trace  remain- 
ing ;  but  when  he  saw  the  lamp  sus- 
pended before  it  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  countess,  his  anger 
gradually  cooled,  and  he  thought  be 
would  merely  send  back  the  Flight 
into  Egypt.  The  box  was  still  in  the 
vestry.  Where  did  this  Viscount 
Claudius  live?  The  priest  did  not 
know,  and  he  would  not  ask  the  ad- 
dress from  ML  Larreau,  who  alone 
could  give  it. 

Besides,  if  he  sent  the  case  back, 
would  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  took 
this  course  in  order  to  claim  his  share 
of  the  five  thousand  francs  ?  Was  it 
not  his  duty  to  bear  all  this  with  dig- 
nity, to  despise  and  forget  the  shame- 
ful transaction  ?  And  if  he  quarrelled 


with  the  count's  friends,  with  the 
count  hiinself,  the  doors  of  the  ch&teaa 
would  be  closed  against  him,  he  would 
lose  all  influence  there,  and  then  hon^ 
was  he  to  aid  and  succor  the  poor  wife 
who  had  no  friends  save  himseH 
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A  PEW  days  after  the  events  just 
related,  M.  Larreau  set  out  for  Paris. 
The  winter,  in  his  opinion,  had  become 
unbearable,  and  the  cold  was  indeed 
terribly  severe  in  the  lofty  chdteau, 
perched  upon  its  lonely  pedestal  of 
rocks.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  whole  valley  became  filled 
with  a  dense  icy  fog  that  rose  to '  the 
foot  of  the  castle  wal  1  s.  Nothing  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  dull,  gray,  hueless 
sky,  except  an  occasionalbird  of  prey, 
flying  swiftly  away  from  the  glaciers. 
At  night,  the  sound  of  the  creak- 
ing doors  and  windows  reverberated 
through  the  long  corridors,  and  star- 
tled one  from  slumber.  However 
anxious  the  capitalist  might  be  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  improving  Manteig- 
ney,  he  could  bear  no  more,  and  wrap- 
ping himself  in  his  fur  overcoat,  hasti- 
ly started  for  Paris,  leavipg  the  field 
clear  to  the  severities  of  the  climate. 

The  snow  fell  in  heavy  flakes,  cov- 
ering the  whole  country  with  its  thick 
shroud,  so  that  the  poor  village,  at- 
tacked on  all  sides,  resembled  a  ship 
shut  in  by  icebergs.  No  sound  was 
heard  save  the  lugubrious  croaking 
of  the  ravens,  circling  above  the  cot- 
tages, or  alighting  in  flocks  upon  the 
towers  of  the  chdteau.  There  were 
no  songs  amidst  the  foliage,  no  rust- 
lings among  the  grass.  The  frozen 
brooks  had  ceased  their  music,  all  was 
sad,  cold,  and  dull.  When  the  wind 
blew,  long  plaintive  moans,  that 
sounded  like  the  groans  of  souls  in 
agony,  echoed  from  the  forest.  The 
snow,  dislodged  from  the  trees,  whirl- 
ed along  by  the  tempest,  penetrated 
through  all  the  chinks  of  the  dwell- 
ings, filled  up  the  chimneys,  accumu- 
lated in  heaps  before  the  doors,  and 
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blocked  up  the  entrance  to  the  cellars. 
It  was  necessary  to  stop  up  all  the 
crevices  of  the  windows,  the  poor  peo- 
ple were  besieged,  and  they  hung  up 
their  garments,  and  collected  all  their 
rags  to  keep  out  the  icy  wind  that 
whistled  under  the  doors.  What  a 
furious  battle  raged  in  the  forest, 
whose  depths  could  no  longer  be  en- 
tered !  How  many  ancient  pines  were 
shattered,  whose  gray  skeletons  the 
following  summer  would  find  extend- 
ed upon  the  moss ! 

When  the  pleasant  weather  return- 
ed, people  emerged  from  their  houses, 
removing  the  snow  from  the  thres- 
holds. Every  face  was  wan  and  vio- 
let-hued,  every  nose  red,  all  eyes 
moist.  The  men,  wrapped  in  their 
large  brown  coats  with  little  double 
capes,  and  the  women  concealed  in 
their  black  cloaks  and  folded  hoods, 
walked  quickly  along  on  their  way  to 
the  stables,  from  whence  sounded  the 
voices  of  the  cows  and  goats,  appar- 
ently in  friendly  conversation.  The 
children  were  the  only  ones  who  en- 
joyed the  fine  weather ;  they  might 
he  seen,  with  their  heads  hidden  un- 
der their  red  caps,  tumbling  about  in 
the  snow,  or  pushing  their  sleds  be- 
fore them  with  shouts  of  laughter. 

As  soon  as  evening  began  to  ap- 
proach, the  village  was  again  desert- 
ed, all  the  inhabitants  retreated  to 
their  homes,  and  assembled  in  groups 
around  the  hearth  before  a  huge  fire 
of  pine  logs,  whose  odorous  flames 
licked  the  smoky  walls,  and  the  black 
bottom  of  the  kettle.  Then,  while 
the  children  screamed,  and  the  women 
twirled  their  spindles,  the  old  moun- 
taineers filled  their  short  pipes  by  the 
light  of  the  rosin,  and  told  long  sto- 
ries, strangely  vivid  tales,  full  of  mar- 
vellous incidents  and  mysterious 
Btruffgles  between  light  and  shade, 
good-Tuck  and  misfortune.  There  was 
the  never  ending  fable  of  the  moun- 
tain opening  its  sides  and  admitting 
the  favored  wood-cutter  to  immense 
caverns  heaped  with  treasure.  The 
cold,  the  wind,  the  gloom  was  forgot- 
ten as  they  listened.  There  was  the 
legend  of  the  shepherd  overtaken  by 


a  snow-storm,  ^whom  the  good  fairy 
received  with  his  flock  in  a  suddenly 
enlarged  cleft  of  the  rock,  and  in  im- 
agination they  followed  him  as  he 
walked  on  and  on  so  long  that  when 
he  emerged  from  the  dark  gallery,  he 
found  himself  in  a  meadow  surround- 
ed by  the  best  of  pasture  land,  under 
the  rays  of  a  June  sun.  And  the  cures 
of  former  times,  who  cured  all  kinds 
of  diseases!  And  the  wood-cutter, 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit — ^the  devil 
in  person,  perhaps — who  by  a  chance 
blow  of  his  axe  had  split  the  moun- 
tain and  divided  its  summit  into  two 
portions ! 

What  a  long-lived  tradition  is  that 
of  the  rock  cleft  by  a  hero  1  We 
meet  with  it  in  the  Alps,  find  it  in  the 
Pyrenees  at  Roland's  breach,  and  in 
many  other  places.  Before  these  im- 
mutable, eternal  masses,  at  whose 
base  generations  spring  up  and  die 
without  leaving  any  trace  behind,  it 
seems  as  if  man  wished  to  console 
himself  for  his  powerlessness  and 
weakness  by  these  singular  fictions. 
Man  has  a  ceaseless  longing  to  make 
an  exchange  with  the  nature  that  sur- 
rounds him.  Pie  gives  her  his  time, 
his  labor,  and  his  strength ;  he  pene- 
trates her  depths,  changes  her  aspect, 
imprints  his  human  seal  upon  her — 
She  penetrates  him  also,  feeds  him, 
affords  hun  the  means  of  living. 
There  is  no  conflict  between  them, 
but  a  perpetual  exchange.  He  culti- 
vates the  earth,  she  supports  him ;  he 
watches,  searches,  studies,  caresses. 
She  pleases  his  senses,  consoles  him, 
cheers  him,  adorns  herself  for  him, 
dons  bright  colors,  and,  to  complete 
the  charm,  fills  the  air  with  sweet 
odors,  and  harmonious  sounds.  Such 
is  the  common  law;  but  when  a  stern- 
er nature,  more  impenetrable  to  man, 
refuses  his  advances,  and,  sufficient  for 
herself,  allows  him  neither  to  tame,  ca- 
ress, nor  understand  her,  exists  whol- 
ly without  relation  to  him,  man  re- 
news by  his  imagination  the  bonds 
that  the  step-mother  has  broken,-  and 
consoles  himself  for  being  crushed  by 
ruling  over  her  in  his  dreams. 

Abb6  Roche  no  longer  thought  of 
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these  old  legends;  be  now  had  very 
different  visions.  While  the  wind 
howled  and  flew  in  gusts  down  the 
chimney,  his  whole  life  passed  in  re- 
view before  him.  No,  he  never  had 
his  share  of  tenderness,  his  share  of 
all  the  good  things  of  the  heart, 
which,  after  all,  are  not  superfluous. 

He  had  deluded  himself  by  consid- 
ering his  misfortunes  as  privileges, 
he  had  sometimes  believed  that  he 
was  walking  at  the  head  of  his  flock, 
leading  the  way,  and  animating  them 
b^  his  own  example ;  he  had  prided 
himself  upon  it  1  but  was  he  not  in 
reality  a  poor  man,  who  was  deprived 
of  everytning !  For  a  long  time  he 
had  borne  the  rude  winters  of  the 
mountains  without  complaint,  nay, 
even  with  joyous  courage;  he  had 
never  experienced  so  deep  a  feeling 
of  sadness  and  isolation.  Although 
his  mode  of  life  was  essentially  the 
same,  and  he  made  the  greatest  exer- 
tions not  to  change  it  in  the  smallest 
particular,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
whole  world  were  upside  down.  The 
wind  no  longer  had  the  same  voice, 
nor  the  snow  the  same  hue ;  the  cold 
was  more  piercing,  his  very  heart  shiv- 
ered. He  sat  motionless  for  whole 
houre,  gazing  into  the  fire  as  one 
might  look  into  a  magical  mirror  that 
transformed  thoughts  into  images. 

He  saw  the  countess,  looking  as 
coquettish  as  on  the  day  of  their  first 
meeting ;  she  had  dried  her  tears,  for- 
gotten her  sorrows.  F6ted,  adorned, 
joyous,  radiantly  beautiful,  and — 
decoUetee,  she  moved  on  through  the 
throng,  which  parted,  gazing  at  her 
loveliness.  He  experienced  so  keen 
an  emotion  that  he  trembled,  and 
felt  ashamed.  Then  the  picture 
changed,  and  he  saw  Claudius  selling 
the  statuette  to  the  Cluny  museum. 
The  nobleman  smiled,  showing  his 
white  teeth,  and  said :  '^  Gentlemen, 
I  present  it  to  you."  He  stretched 
out  his  hand,  the  gold  was  counted 
out,  and  poor  Saint  John,  cleansed, 
brilliant,  and  unrecognizable,  was  in- 
stalled in  his  new  abode.  Soon 
after,  Mme.  de  Manteignev,  leaning 
on  her  husband^s  arm  talking  with 


Claudius,  and  surrouhded  by  all  her 
friends,  came  to  admire  the  statuette, 
and  everybody  burst  into  shouts  of 
laughter  at  the  storv  of  the  poor, 
simple  cur^,  who  had  given  up  this 
masterpiece  as  one  casts  aside  an 
old  cracked  kettle. 

"I  am  mad,*'  cried  Abb6  Roche 
rising  suddenly;  "  I  must  have  an  at- 
tack of  fever  I  Why  should  these  peo- 
ple trouble  themselves  about  me? 
How  could  the  poor  wife  win  the  afiTec- 
tion  of  her  husband — ^what  influence 
could  she  obtain  over  a  nature  so  per- 
verse ?  No,  no,  she  is  still  unhappy, 
still  suffering,  alas!"  The  thought 
was  a  solace  to  hiuL  ^  No  one  around 
her-  can  understand  her.  In  whom 
could  she  have  confidence,  to  whom 
could  she  open  her  heart  ?  She  has 
only  one  sincere,  disinterested,  friend 
— to  her,  I  am  not  a  man." 

He  clasped  his  hands  over  his  brow, 
saying:  "What  is  to  be  done,  oh! 
God,  what  is  to  be  done  to  save  her?" 
And  he  soon  forgot  himself  in  her, 
as  a  physician  mi^ht  do  who,  watch- 
ing his  patient  with  too  much  care, 
no  longer  thought  of  the  sickness. 

Then  to  recall  himself  to  his  duty, 
his  position  as  a  friend  and  spiritual 
father,  he  talked  aloud,  as  if  she  bad 
been  present — ^became  excited  by  the 
sound  of  his  words,  the  warmth  of  his 
own  emotion — discovered  consoling 
thoughts  and  salutary  counsel,  ana, 
lest  he  should  have  forgotten  all  this 
when  she  returned,  took  notes  in  his 
large  handwriting  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
He  was  relieved — she  would  listen  to 
him — and  waves  of  indulgence  for  her 
surged  in  his  heart. 

"  VVe  must  avoid  too  severe  judg- 
ments," he  wrote.  "  Before  condemn- 
ing any  one,  let  us  remember  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  has  lived." 

He  said  toe.  He  joined  himself  to 
her ;  made  her  cause  his  own,  and  she 
accepted  the  community  of  interests, 
since  she  did  not  reply.  As  he  wrote 
the  to^,  he  heard  the  rustling  of  her 
dress,  and  inhaled  the  perfume  that 
always  surrounded  her.  She  was 
there,  looking  at  him  with  her  tearful 
eyes,  and  saying:  "You  are  indul- 
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^ent,  ray  dear  cur6,  like  a  man  who 
18  shielded  &om  the  weaknesses  of  the 
world,'' 

And  he  was  glad  that  by  accusing 
him  of  too  ^reat  indulgence,  she  aided 
him  to  mislead  himself^  for  in  the 
depths  ofhis  hearty  he  felt  a  profound 
contempt,  which  at  times  resembled 
hatred,  for  the  miserable  libertina 
"  You  have  employed  the  usual  weap- 
ons to  win  him ;  now  use  other  means, 
my  child,  show  yourself  disarmed 
before  him.  Compel  his  affec^on  by 
the  modesty  and  simplicity  of  your 
manners;  surprise  hii^  fix  his  atten- 
tionby  the  gentlaiess  of  your  virtues, 
let  him  find  'm  you  what  he  meets  no- 
where else,  a  Christian'  sister,  an  angel 
who  protects,  calms,  and  cheers  him. 
Unless  he  is  the  devil  himself,  how 
can  he  help  being  touched  ?  That  you 
may  the  more  surely  win  his  love, 
renounce  all  immoderate  luxury  of 
dress,  the  foolish  allurements  of  use- 
kss  coquetry;  no  longer  transform 
your  physical  nature  by  deceitful  ar- 
tifioeSjlay  aside  your  jewels  and  adorn- 
ments ;  no  longer  hide  yourself  under 
silk  and  gold  like  a  Pagan  idol ;  show 
yourself  as  you  are." 

He  then  entered  into  the  most  mi- 
nute particulars,  explaining  his  idea 
with  mcreasing  emotion,  seeing  her, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  transformed  be- 
fore his  eyes,  approaching  nearer  to 
him,  becoming  tne  supernatural  being 
of  whom  he  constantly  dreamed,  in- 
stead of  the  woman  he  could  not  for- 
get ;  he  yielded  to  the  irritating  charm 
of  this  angelic  disguise.  *^  Do  not 
seek,  poor  yonne  wife,  to  win  his  love 
too  soon ;" — his  hand  trembled — ^  by 
devotion  and  sacrifice  purify  your  af- 
fection, that  God  may  oless  it.  And 
if  in  this  noble  effort  you  at  first  meet 
with  cruel  obstacles,  do  not  yield  to 
despair,  which  is  a  common  weakness, 
do  not  content  yourself  with  mere 
courage,  but  boldly  examine  your  own 
soffenngs,  and  you  will  soon  find  in 
them  the  stem  but  deep  joy  of  the 
Christian  victim,  who  looks  sorrow  in 
the  face  without  turning  pale.  Who 
told  you  that  others  have  not  suffered 
as  much  as  you,  that  somewhere  there 
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are  not  souls  as  wretched  as  yours, 
which,  having  no  right  to  complain, 
await  their  deliverance  in  silence  ?" 

His  writing  became  more  rapid,  less 
legible.  '*  Raise  your  heart  above  your 
gnefs  and  the  fetters  of  humanity,  my 
child,  my  sister;  ascend  in  thought 
to  those  divine  heights  where,  under 
the  eye  of  God,  beings  who  under- 
stand each  other,  can  love  for  ever 
without  a  blush,  where  all  barriers 
crumble,  where  the  vows  of  men  are 
annulled,  where  affection,  free  from  all 
carnal  stains,  beams —  Grant,  grant 
that  my  soul  may  mingle  with  yours !" 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  dashed  his 
clenched  hand  upon  the  table,  and 
crushing  the  paper  on  which  he  had 
just  written,  threw  it  into  the  fire." 
"  How  I  love  her !"  said  he.  And  rais- 
ing his  eyes  towards  the  crucifix  sus- 
pended over  the  chimney-piece,  he 
added:  "Dost  Thou  not  permit  me, 
oh,  God!  to  love  her  thusP^ 

It  was  the  crucifix  that  she  had  no- 
ticed, in  regard  to  which  she  had  said 
one  day,  with  her  little  off-hand  man- 
ner ;  "  My  dear  cur6,  do  you  wish  to 
dispose  of  it  ?"  Thus,  while  looking 
at  the  image  of  the  Saviour,  he  heard 
the  words,  as  if  repeated  by  some 
distant  echo,  saw  again  the  gesture 
she  had  made  with  her  little  ungloved 
hand,  the  movement  of  her  nngers, 
and  even  her  pink  convex  nails,  in 
whose  comers  the  gloves  had  left  a 
little  of  their  white  powder ;  but  these 
memories  inspired  nis  heart  with  so 

Sure  an  affection,  that  even  before  the 
ivine  image  he  did  not  blush  for  his 
emotion. 

From  whence  came  this  Christ, 
that  he  now  gazed  at  through  his 
tears,  his  life-long  friend  and  confi- 
dant? He  was  thinking —  How  many 
other  mysteries  might  still  be  contain* 
ed  in^is  own  existence  ? 

"  Are  you  sick,  M.  le  cur6  ?'*  said 
mk*e  Hilaire,  touching  Abb6  Roche 
on  the  shoulder. 

She  had  ^oken  in  a  low,  confiden- 
tial tone.  The  words  had  been  upon 
her  lips  for  several  days,  but  she  nad 
not  dared  to  utter4hem. 

The  priest,  who  had  supposed  him- 
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self  to  be  alone,  turne.d  suddenly,  and 
perceiving  the  loving  face  of  his  old 
friend  rose,  took  her  head  between 
his  hands,  and  kissed  her  on  the  fore- 
head. 

"  My  poor  child,  my  poor  child ! 
are  you  then  so  very  unhappy,  tell 
me  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  Y  ou  nei> 
ther  eat  nor  sleep  I  Ah  I  I  see  very 
plainly  that  —  I  say  nothing,  because 
I  am  only  your  servant,  but  I  have 
eyes.  If  you  would  only  tell  me : 
*  M6re  Hilaire,  that  is  what  troubles 
me,'  perhaps  I  might  help  you.  He 
must  be  in  some  great  trouble  to  em- 
brace me  in  that  way,"  she  added, 
speaking  to  herself  and  wiping  her 
eyes  with  a  corner  of  her  apron, 

"  No,  it  is  nothing,  it  will  soon  be 
over,  my  friend." 

But  she  could  not  believe  him,  for 
while  saying :  ''  It  is  nothing,"  he  had 
taken  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  more 
and  more  warmly.  After  a  moment's 
pause  he  looked  earnestly  into  her  face 
and  asked :  "  Do  you  know  who  gave 
me  this  crucifix  ?    Tell  me  the  truth." 

M6re  Hilaire  recoiled  a  pace  or  two, 
as  if  terrified. 

"I  know  nothing  about  it,  M.  le 
cur6.  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  ?  It 
is  the  first  time  that  you  have  spoken 
of  it  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Is 
that  the  cause  of  your  grief?  But  I 
cannot,  for  I  know  nothmg  about  it." 

"Yet  I  always  thought  that  you 
had  something  to  do  with  the  gift." 

"  I  ?  oh !  I  assure  you  that  I  did  not 
give  it  to  you,  my  child.  I  was  so 
poor  at  that  time." 

"No  doubt,  but  you  might  have 
been  told  to  send  it  to  me,  at  the  sem- 
inary, for  instance — " 

She  became  suddenly  agitated. 
"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  how  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"I  have  never  had  any  positive 
proof  of  it ;  but  as  the  box  containing 
the  Chirst  was  sent  me  from  Virez, 
audi  do  not  know  any  one  in  the  city 
or  suburbs  except  yourself,  I  thought 
at  once — ^" 

"  Dear  me !  that  is  trua  And  why 
didn't  you  ever  speak  to  me  about  it 
befoice.?" 


"  Why  did  you  not  mention  it  your- 
self?" 

"  Well ;  then  you  want  to  know  ev- 
erything that  I  do  about  it,  my  child  ? 
I  would  iiave  told  you  willingly,  al- 
though it  is  very  little  ;  but  I  thought 
that  you  might  perhaps  \>e  troubled 
about  it,  and  I  had  been  compelled  to 
promise  to  say  nothing." 

"  Bv  whom  ?" 

"  The  person  who  brought  the  cru- 
cifix. It  is  true  that  I  sent  it  to  you 
myself,  because  I  was  requested  to  do 
so,  and  besides,  the  old  gentleman  did 
not  know  your  address." 

"  And  was  that  the  first  time  that 
you  ever  saw  him  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  all  these  ques- 
tions, my  child  ? — ^It  is  so  long  ago ! 
I  don't  remember  much  about  it.'' 

"  Tell  me,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  Well !  yes,  I  had  seen  him  several 
times,  because  he  was  the  person  who 
brought  me  the  money — ^'^  Is  it  not 
hard  to  be  obliged  to  tell  him  these 
things  I  "  He  brought  me  the  money 
for  you — ^that  is,  for  a  child  that  had 
been  entrusted  to  my  care,  that  is  all." 

The  priest's  eyes  brightened  strange- 
ly. 

"  And  you  never  knew  the  name  of 
this  old  gentleman,  as  you  call  him. 
Did  he  seem  to  be  interested  in — ^the 
child  that  had  been  entrusted  to 
you  ?" 

"  Oh  !  he  didn't  even  look  at  you, 
poor  little  innocent  that  you  were^ 
and  I  loved  you  all  the  more  on  that 
account.  He  came  to  bring  the  mon- 
ey because  he  had  received  orders  to 
do  so,  and  then  quietly  mounted  his 
horse  again.  One  day,  in  my  anger, 
I  told  the  whole  story  to  M.  Vilain, 
who  was  the  cur6  of  Virez ;  but  M. 
Vilain,  though  a  very  amiable  man, 
silenced  me  at  once,  telling  me  that  I 
must  say  nothing  about  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  child.  lUess  me  I  when  a  cure 
tells  you  such  things  of  course  you 
keep  quiet,  and  I  almost  shut  my  eyes 
when  the  other  old  man  came.'' 

"  And  was  this  person  the  one  who 
gaveyou the  crucifix ?" 

"He  gave  it  to  me — ^no;  he  was 
commissioned  to  send  it  to  you  by  an- 
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other  person  who  had  just  died,  and 
left  it  to  you." 

"And  ydu  never  knew  who  that 
person  was?" 

"  Never,  my  poor  child.  Yet  I  have 
understood  that  it  was  a  lady,  but  that 
is  all  You  see  it  wasn't  worth  while 
to  question  me,  it  is  useless.  God  sees 
all  things,  M.  le  cur6,  and  what  He 
does  is  well  done." 

"  You  are  right,  mSre  Hilaire,  you 
are  right,  we  will  say  no  more  about 


XXL 

When  Noah  at  last  saw  the  sacred 
dove  bearing  the  consoling  olive- 
branch,  he  could  not  have  experienced 
a  sweeter  emotion  than  that  of  the 
cure  of  Grand  Fort  when  he  saw  the 
plains  growing  green  once  more  un- 
der the  first  smile  of  Spring.  The  snow 
had  disappeared,  the  grass  sprang  up 
luxuriantly,  the  swollen  streams  filled 
the  land  with  their  music  —  people 
felt  invigorated,  and  inhaled  the  air 
with  expanded  lungs. 

News  of  the  count  and  his  family 
soon  arrived ;  they  had  sent  word  to 
have  the  ch&teau  prepared  for  their 
reception,  and  the  intelligence  crea- 
ted great  excitement  in  the  village, 
for  Hfe  at  Grand-Fort-le-Haut  seem- 
ed now  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon 
Manteigney.  The  innkeeper  laid  m  a 
stock  of  hitherto  unheard  of  liquors, 
and  the  grocer  suddenly  decided  to 
have  his  shop  painted  bright  red. 

One  fine  morning,  the  count's  stew- 
ard arrived,  followed  in  a  few  hours 
by  the  baggage,  and  two  days  after 
the  lords  ef  the  manor  made  an  almost 
triumphal  entry.  Abb6  Roche  dared 
not  go  and  meet  them  like  the  major- 
ity of  his  parishioners,  but  he  took  a 
position  from  which  he  could  see  the 
carriage  pass.  His  heart  throbbed 
joyously, — ^he  was  no  longer  master 
of  himsell  She  was  there — she  had 
returned.  All  his  ugly  dreams  flew 
swiftly  away,  and  he  felt  so  happy 
that  he  ^d  not  even  think  of  Larreau 


and  the  count  who  accompanied  the 
countess.  The  following  morning,  he 
did  not  resist  his  wishes,  but  went 
up  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  chdteau.  He 
was  received  with  the  utmost  cordi- 
ality. M.  Larreau,  who  was  as  active 
as  ever,  overwhelmed  him  with  ques- 
tions. Had  the  winter  been  very  se- 
vere ?  Had  the  poor  people  needed 
bread,  or  the  cattle  forage  ?  The  coun- 
tess seemed  perfectly  happy,  and  the 
griefs  of  last  autunm  had  doubtless 
vanished  entirely. 

"  My  dear  cure,"  said  she,"  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you  again  !  It  seems  as 
if  we  had  known  each  other  for  ten 
years.  And  you  have  not  been  fro- 
zen ?  Come,  move  your  arms.  All 
winter  long  I  have  been  asking  my- 
self the  question:  Is  Abb^  Koche 
frozen  or  not  ?" 

She  made  all  these  extravagant 
speeches  with  such  sprightliness  and 
grace  that  it  was  impossible  to  help 
smiling.  The  cur6  was  then  informed 
that  the  count  Would  remain  only  a 
few  days  at  Manteigney,  as  it  was  his 
intention  to  set  out  very  soon  for 
Tarbes  to  superintend  the  forwarding 
of  several  horses  that  he  had  pur- 
chased there. 

In  fact,  a  very  short  time  after  his 
arrival,  M.  de  Manteigney  resumed 
his  journey,  and  the  countess  was  left 
alone  with  her  father.  One  morning, 
just  after  breakfast,  she  was  walking 
on  the  lawn,  seeking  for  the  early  vi- 
olets hidden  in  the  grass,  when  some 
one  informed  her  that  p^re  Loursi^re 
had  asked  to  see  her.  As  he  had 
insisted  upon  it,  even  when  told  that 
M.  Larreau  was  not  at  home  and  he 
had  better  return,  Mme.  de  Manteig- 
ney gave  orders  that  he  should  be  ad- 
mitted. At  the  first  glance  the  young 
wife  perceived  that  the  visit  of  this 
disagreeable  personage  had  some  im- 
portant object.  He  advanced  slow- 
ly, bowing  humbly,  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  and  did  not  carry  his  insep- 
arable basket,  which  gave  him  a  pecu- 
liar appearance. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  disturb  the 
countess,"  he  murmured  with  a  trou- 
bled expression, "  and  indeed  I  would 
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not  have  come  if  I  had  not  been  com- 
pelled—one might  Bay  compelled/' 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me,  p^re 
Loursidre  ?  Go  on,  I  am  listening." 
To  the  great  surprise  of  the  countess, 
he  looked  cautiously  around  as  if  to 
convince  himself  that  there  were  no 
curious  ears  within  hearing,  and  then 
approaching  nearer,  said :  ^^  Did  you 
have  a  pleasant  journey,  Madame  ? — 
As  true  as  the  sun  is  shming  upon  us, 
I  meant  to  speak  to  the  count ;  but 
I  am  told  that  he  is  away — I  am  very 
sorry  for  it,  for  I  shall  grieve  your 
kind  heart,  Madame."  And  he  utter- 
ed two  portentous  sighs,  one  after  the 
other. 

"Well!  a  truce  to  your  regret, 
p^re  Loursi^re,  tell  me  at  once  what 
troubles  you." 

**  It  gives  me  pain  to  say  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  respect  I  feel  for  the 
chateau;  but  necessity  —  and  then 
duty.  Dear  me,  we  cannot  desert 
our  children — ^it  is  natural  to  have  a 
father's  feelings." 

The  young  wife  suddenly  recollect- 
ed her  husband's  intimacy  with  the 
little  cheese  merchant,  and  her  face 
crimsoned.  Nothing  escaped  the  old 
rascal;  he  cast  down  his  eyes,  and 
continued  in  a  still  more  dolorous 
tone. 

"In  spite  of  one's  respect  for — 
In  short,  there  are  some  thin^  too 
hard  to  be  permitted  to  pass  without 
explanation — especially  when  people 
are  poor,  honest,  have  no  reason  to  re- 
proach themselves,  and  have  always 
lived  without  giving  cause  for  scandal 
— ^by  the  blessmg  of  God."  His  man- 
ner became  more  bold  and  assured 
as  the  countess's  a^tation  increased. 
"  What  would  you  have  I  People  are 
accustomed  to  be  obeyed,  to  meet 
with  no  resistance.  It  is  natural, 
when  they  are  rich  and  of  noble  birth. 
Oh !  yes,  of  noble  birth !  then  people 
think  that  everything  belongs  to 
them,  cattle  and  men,  plains,  forests, 
mountains,  everything — everything 
—even  the  young  gins  of  the  coun- 
try." 

**  Speak  more  plainly,  and  be  brief. 
Whom  do  you  reproach,  whom  do 


you  accuse?"  Unfortunately  the 
young  wife's  voice  trembled  and  did 
not  harmoniae  with  the  firmness  of 
her  words.  The  other  clasped  his 
hands,  and  his  eyes  glistened. 

"  Oh !  ffood  Heavens  I  I  accuse  the 
count !  I^kdame  knows  very  well  that 
I  should  not  dare —  Is  not  the  count 
master  here  ?  He  isyonng,  and  likes 
to  amuse  himself.  There  is  no  harm 
in  that ;  the  mountains  are  not  gay, 
and  we  are  far  from  the  city ;  then  he 
meets  a  young  girl  who  is  by  no 
means  ugly.  Of  course  the  count  did 
not  mean  any  harm ;  the  iiyury  was 
done  afterwards.  But  I  see  that 
Madame  is  tired ;  I  did  not  intend  to 
speak  to  her;  I  will  come  back  again 
some  other  time,  when  I  can  see  her 
father,  who  is  a  very  honorable  man. 
Madame  has  only  just  breakfasted, 
and  poor  people's  troubles,  so  soon 
'after  eating,  spoil  the  digestion." 

"  You  will  go  on  to  the  end  of  your 
story,  although  you  seem  to  delight  in 
making  it  as  confused  as  possible. 
Has  the  count  betrayed  your  daugh- 
ter ?    Is  that  what  you  mean  ?" 

"  If  you  know  that,  Madame,  you 
must  also  be  aware  of  the  poor  child's 
situation." 

The  countess  started,  and  as  she 
unconsciously  made  a  gesture  ex- 
pressive of  the  disgust  with  which  the 
man's  manner  inspired  her,  he  contin- 
ued eagerly : 

"  Oh  !  I  see  that  you  don't  believe 
me,  but  fortunately  the  whole  coun- 
try can  prove  that  the  child  has  al- 
ways borne  a  good  character,  and  nev-> 
er  until  the  count's  arrival — I  thought 
at  first  that  it  would  be  my  death 
blow  1  Oh,  God !  it  is  hard  that  a 
father  should  be  so  afilicted  at  my 
time  of  life  I"  He  was  almost  weep- 
ing. "  Oh,  yes  !  the  whole  country 
wul  say  that  she  has  been  deceived. 
How  was  she  to  oppose  a  count  ?  She 
was  young,  weak,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  world.  Ah  I  all  will  admit 
that  she  loved  God." 

"  I  believe  what  you  tell  me ;  there 
is  no  need  of  calling  the  whole  coun- 
try to  prove  it." 

"That  is  just  what  Itthought,"  he 
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replied  in  a  milder  tone,  **  that  is  what 
I  thought;  so  I  said  to  myself:  'No 
doubt  the  countess  woula  prefer  to 
hare  me  come  and  tell  her  of  this  acci- 
dent, before  it  is  talked  orer  in  the 
valley  and  at  Yirez.  Stories  are  not 
long  in  going  the  rounds  of  the  val- 
ley ;  I  never  suspected  anything,  be- 
cause she  kept  the  secret  so  bravely." 

"  Well  1  what  do  you  ask  of  me?" 

She  felt  that  she  was  turning  pale; 
in  addition  to  her  erief  in  bemg  re- 
minded of  the  faitnlessness  of  the 
count,  whom  she  loved  in  spite  of 
herself^  she  felt  deeply  humiliated  on 
finding  herself  confronted  with  this 
man  and  forced  to  accept  his  condi- 
tions. She  looked  Loursi^re  steadily 
in  the  iaoe,  and,  convinced  that  she 
had  divined  his  motive,  said : 

"  You  want  money,  do  you  not  ?" 

^  Good  heavens !  am  I  not  already 
miserable  enough  ?  Tet  they  wish  to 
humble  me  still  more!  Madame  knows 
that  such  sorrows  cannot  be  paid  for." 
— ^A  young  girl's  reputation,  a  poor 
man's  happiness !"  Here  he  drew  the 
sleeve  of  his  jacket  across  his  eyes. 
*^  But  this  is  not  all :  when  you  can 
barely  earn  your  bread  by  the  hard- 
est toil,  how  is  another  mouth  to  be 
fed?  And  then  I^am  old!  perhaps 
you  have  not  noticed  that  my  hands 
are  beginning  to  tremble,  and  my  hair 
is  abready  gray.  I  had  expected  my 
daughter  to  marry,  and  that  my  son- 
in-law  would  come  and  live  with  us — 
Alas!  the  son-in-law  is  far  away! 
Who  will  marry  the  poor  girl  now  ?" 

^  How  much  do  you  want,  tell  me 
at  onoe?" 

The  peasant's  &ce  changed  sudden- 
ly, and  his  eyes,  until  then  so  sad  and 
tearful,  assumed  an  expression  of  pe- 
culiar cunning. 

^  For  us  poor  mountaineers,'^  said 
he,  ^  a  note  of —  Ah !  it  is  not  mudbi ! 
a  note  of — ^five  thousand  francs  would 
enable  us  to  live ;  it  is  something  to  de- 
pend upon,  to  keep  us  from  starving." 

Loursidre  had  his  reasons  for  asking 
neither  more  nor  less ;  he  claimed  a 
sum  that  the  countess  might  obtain 
from  her  own  private  purse  without 
being  obliged  to  apply  to  her  husband 


or  M.  Larreau,  who  would  probably 
have  sent  the  afflicted  father  away 
with  a  note  for  five  hundred  francs  in 
his  hand.  He  had  relied  upon  the 
young  wife's  emotion,  terror,  and  iff- 
noranoe  of  the  laws.  Proofs  were  al- 
most impossible  to  furnish,  and  the 
young  cheese  merchant  had  not  been 
famed  for  her  prudery.  Loussidre 
therefore  resolved  not  to  make  too 
much  disturbance  about  the  accident, 
as  he  called  it,  not  wishing  to  get  into 
any  difficulty  with  M.  Larreau,  as  he 
foresaw  the  importance  of  keeping  on 
good  terms  with  him  in  the  hope  of 
reaping  some  advantage. 

'^  You  want  five  thousand  francs  ? 
Yery  well,  I  will  see  what  is  to  be 
done ;  you  can  go." 
I  He  raised  his  little  gray  eyes,  and 
stroking  his  red  beard  said ;  *'  If  Ma- 
dame thinks  that  I  have  time  to  wait, 
she  is  mistaken." 

"  Do  not  forget  to  whom  you  are 
speaking,  and  go  away." 

*'  Oh !  that's  the  way  that  the  un- 
fortunate are  treated.  We  are  ruined, 
our  daughters  are  betrayed,  and  peo- 
ple even  refuse  to  pay  the  expenses ! 
Fortunately  there  is  a  God  who  sees 
all,  and  there  is  some  justice  in  this 
world." 

"Have  I  told  you  that  I  would 
not  pay  for  your  silence  ?  I  must  have 
time  to  reflect  before  giving  what  you 
ask,  that  is  alL" 

"  Reflect !  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
count  didn't  take  much  time  to  reflect 
when  he  betrayed  my  poor  little  girl, 
who  has  to  bear  her  misfortune  all 
alone.  Who  is  the  one  to  sufler,  the 
count  or  my  daughter  ?  And  suppose 
she  should  die  like  her  poor  mother, 
would  Madame  still  wish  to  reflect  ? 
And  what  is  to  become  of  me  during 
these  meditations,  with  no  one  to  car- 
ry my  cheeses,  or  bring  me  soup  when 
I  go  to  the  mountain  pastures  ?  To 
whom  am  I  doing  a  service  by  coming 
quietly  in  this  way  to  arrange  the  a^ 
fair  pleasantly,  when  anybody  else  in 
my  place  would  have  demanded  jus- 
tice with  loud  outcries  ?" 

Mma  de  Manteigney  felt  that  her 
patience  was  becoming  exhausted. 
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"Don't  siay  another  word,"  said 
she, "  you  will  be  the  gainer,"  and  sud- 
denly turned  her  back  upon  him. 

Loursidre,  not  daring  to  follow  her, 
filowly  put  his  hat  on  and  went  back 
by  the  way  he  came.  The  truth  is, 
that  although  the  countess  was  irri- 
tated by  the  words  of  this  wily  per- 
sonage, she  was  still  more  terrined  at 
thought  of  public  scandal.  She  had 
been  on  the  point  of  giving  him  the 
money  he  demanded  at  once,  and  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  affair,  but  was 
ashamed  to  yield  to  such  threats ;  be- 
sides, there  was  nothing  to  prove  that 
he  spoke  the  truth.  VNTas  it  not  a 
mere  menace  of  Loursifere's?  Why 
had  he  chosen  a  time  when  she  was 
alone  in  the  castle  ?  Why  not  wait  un- 
til the  count's  return,  instead  of  ad- 
dressing himself  to  her?  If  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  spoken  the  truth 
and  the  poor  child,  who  was  after  all 
only  partly  to  blame,  was  really  ill, 
suppose  her  father,  enraged  at  not  ob- 
tammg  what  he  desired,  should  carry 
his  threats  into  execution  ? 

It  seemed  to  her  that  the  wisest 
course  would  be  to  go  and  ascertain 
the  truth.  She  could  take  the  money, 
and  if  Loursi^re  had  not  deceived  her, 
would  buy  his  silence  as  he  demand- 
ed. His  hut  was  not  more  than  a 
league  distant^  Although  the  roads 
were  bad,  she  would  pretend  that 
she  wished  to  take  a  walk  and  exe- 
cute her  project  without  attracting 
any  one's  attention. 

After  forming  this  resolution  she 
grew  somewhat  calmer,  and  in  her 
heart  even  felt  an  emotion  of  ioy  in 
imposing  this  sacrifice  upon  herself 
through  love  for  her  husband,  in  de- 
fending him,  aiding  him,  and  conquer- 
ing his  dislUce.  l^ut  there  was  one 
thing  that  aroused  her  anxiety.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
guide,  for  she  did  not  know  the  way; 
she  had  seen  the  rugged  paths  that 
led  to  his  abode  too  often  to  dare  to 
venture  into  them  alone,  and  the  bare 
idea  of  going  to  this  monster's  lair  un- 

Erotected,  made  her  shudder  from 
ead  to  foot.  * 

She  was  thinking  of  this  the  follow- 


ing morning  when  a  ragged  child 
was  brought  in  who  had  asked  to  see 
her  without  delay.  As  soon  as  •  the 
little  savage  was  left  alone  with  the 
countess,  he  awkwardly  pulled  off  his 
dirty  cap,  drew  out  a  folded  bit  of 
paper  perfectly  disgusting  to  the 
sight,  and,  without  saying  a  word, 
handed  it  to  Madame  de  Monteigney, 
who  opened  it  instantly  with  the  tips 
of  her  fingers. 

The  note  contained  these  few 
words : 

"  Answer  at  once.  There  can  be  no 
delay ;  to-morrow  it  will  be  too  late  " 

"  Who  gave  you  this  paper,  little 
one  ?  "  asked  the  countess,  advancing 
so  hastily  that  the  terrified  cliild  re* 
treated  two  or  threle  paces, "  who  gave 
it  to  you?" 

"It  was — it  was  Loursidre,  who 
told  me  to  carry  it  to  the  lady  of  Man- 
teigney." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  answer,** 

Doubt  was  no  longer  possible,  she 
must  form  some  resolution,  Loursi^re 
had  told  the  truth  about  his  daugh- 
ter. Mme.  de  Manteigney  reflected  a 
moment,  and  then  went  hastily  to  the 
curb's  dwelling.  Her  face  had  doubt- 
less retained  some  trace  of  her  emo- 
tion, for  the  priest  exclaimed  as  she 
entered; 

"  Good.  Heavens  1  what  brings  you 
here  ?  what  is  the  matter  now,  poor 
wife?" 

"  I  have  a  service  to  ask,  which  no 
one  but  you  can  render;  will  you 

fromise  ^  do  it  ?  Let  me  sit  down, 
have  walked  so  fast." 

"  What  do  you  wish,  Madame?  I 
am  listening,  and  if  what  you  ask  is 
possible,  be  assured — " 

"  Oh !  do  not  speak  so,  I  implore 
you.  I  am  anxious,  wretched,  you 
can  see  that  plainly.  It  will  cost  me 
terribly  dear  to  carrv  out  the  plan  I 
have  forined,  and  if  you  do  not  en- 
courage me  by  a  little  kindness,  I 
shall  not  dare  to  venture  fiarther^I 
can  rely  upon  no  one  but  you  my 
friend.  You  must — ^you  must  accom- 
pany me  this  evening,  I  am  obliged 
to  take  a  walk  up  among  the  pme 
trees." 
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"With  your  father?''  asked  the 
priest  anxipuBly. 

"  No,  indeed  I  If  I  could  let  any  one 
but  you  into  the  secret  of  this  visit, 
Bbould  I  come  in  search  of  you,  make 
demands  upon  your  time,  your  kind- 
ness^our — charity  ?"• 

"  W  hy  not  make  the  visit  in  broad 
daylight  ?  It  would  be  much  better." 

"Why,  why?  Because  I  don't 
want  to  meet  any  on  the  way ;  it  must 
not  be  known," 

"  Good  Heavens !  but — ^" 

"  I  am  going  to  see  Loursidre's 
daughter,  there,  are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"  Loursi^re's  daughter — 1" 

There  was  a  world  of  meaning  in 
the  simple  words.  The  countess  rose, 
and  continued  in  a  lower  tone,  which 
revealed  the  approach  of  tears. 

"  Pardon  me ;  I  see  that  I  am  mis- 
taken, I  have  been  imprudent,  I  de- 
ceived nivself,  let  us  say  no  more  a- 
bout  it.  Tell  me  of  some  peasant,  some 
steady,  discreet  man,  who  can  guide 
me,  and  I  will  leave  yoiL  i  had 
thought,  that  after  giving  you  proofs 
of  the  most  perfect  confidence,  I  could 
rely  upon  your  regard,  and  did  not 
even  tnink  that  I  might  compromise 
you ;  you  are  doubtless  afraid — ^" 

"  I  will  go,  I  will  guide  you  where- 
ever  you  desire.  Compromise  me !  7", 
afraid  I"  He  drew  himself  up  sudden- 
ly :  "  Afraid  of  whom,  afraia  of  what, 
except  of  not  doing  my  duty  ?" 

"  1  should  have  explained  every- 
thing to  you,  but  I  wished  to  have 
your  promise  first;  it  would  have 
done  me  so  much  good.  This  is  the 
rest  of  the  story ;  nothing  is  more  sim- 
ple, unfortunately — ^" 

"  I  do  not  wilsh  you  to  explain,  since 
my  questions  have  made  you  suspect 
me^  I  do  not  desire  it,  at  least,  not 
now.  I  trust  you,  do  not  deprive  me 
of  the  pleasure  of  serving  you  blind- 
ly." 

"  How  good  and  noble  you  are,  and 
how  I  love  you  for  it  I" 

"  Enough,  enough  I  When  do  you 
wish  to  start  ?" 

"  This  evening,  as  soon  as  it  is  dark. 
It  will  take  about  two  hours  to  go 
and  return,  will  it  not  ?" 


"  Two  hours  of  veryrapid  walking ; 
but  you  cannot  take  two  hundred 
steps  on  those  paths,  piled  with  sharp, 
rough  stones.  You  must  have  a  don- 
key, then  we  might  go  by  a  circuitous 
way,  and  meet  no  one." 

"  I  trust  the  matter  entirely  to  you. 
Isn't  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  donkey?" 

"I  will  do  my  best."  After  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  he  continued:  — 
"  This  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  you 
will  take  the  path  that  leads  from  the 
castle  bridge." 

^^  Just  at  that  hour  all  the  servants 
are  at  dinner,  and  I  can  dismiss  my 
maid." 

"  You  will  walk  along  the  path  for 
about  a  hundred  paces." 

^'  I  shall  be  afraia,  alone  at  night — ^" 

"  Do  not  be  anxious,  I  will  wait  for 
you ;  then  we  can  take  the  right  hand, 
turning  into  the  old  road  by  the  saw- 
mill, which  is  very  easy,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  woods,  where  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  follow  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  walk  over  the  stones,  we 
will  find  a  donkey  to  carry  you." 

"  Are  you  sure  to  find  one  there  ?" 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,  I  will  fasten  it 
myself  just  at  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
The  place  is  very  lonely,  and  I  shall 
not  be  observed.  I  well  neglect  noth- 
ing. If  I  have  done  wrong  in  taking 
this  course,  God,  who  reads  all  hearts, 
will  doubtless  forgive  me  for  it." 

"  Why  should  you  wish  God  to  par- 
don you  ?  Are  you  not  the  best  and 
most  self-sacrifiomg  of  men  ?  Eight 
o'clock,  you  told  me.  Eight  o'clock," 
she  added  in  a  low  tone — "  how  late 
it  is,  suppose  he  should  think  I  did 
not  mean  to  answer." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"  Kothing.  This  evening,  at  eight 
o'clock — ^the  path  leading  from  the 
bridge?  Oh,  I  know  it.  Thank  you, 
M.  le  cur6^  thank  you,  with  all  my 
heart  I" 

She  pronounced  the  "words  tha/nk 
you  with  such  an  expression  of  grat- 
itude that  Abb6  Roche,  much  agita- 
ted, could  find  no  words  to  reply. 

"Why  should  she  thank  me  so  ear- 
nestly ?''  said  he  to  himself. 

"  It  ought  to  appear  a  very  simple 
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matter,  and  she  caCkinot  gaesa  what  it 
costs  me  to  render  her  this  service." 
He  had  indeed  struggled  violently 
with  himsel£  He  was  terrified  at  the 
thought  of  being  alone  with  her  at 
night,  in  solitary  places ;  but  he  fear- 
ed still  more  that  she  might  consider 
him  a  selfish  being,  capable  of  bar- 
gaining over  his  services  and  recoil- 
ing beK)re  a  difficulty. 


xxit 

"  Is  it  you,  Monsieur  le  cup6  ?" 

Eight  o'clock  had  struck  long  be- 
fore ;  the  darkness  was  intense,  aiid  the 
wind,  sighing  through  the  trees,  made 
a  noise  that  drowned  the  voice.  Yet 
she  could  not  speak  louder,  poor  wo- 
man I  She  was  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  stopped  at  every  step,  think- 
ing that  she  discerned  the  dark  out- 
line of  the  priest,  and  repeated  more 
and  more  timidly :  ^^Monsieur  le  cure 
— answer,  is  it  you  ?'* 

Had  she  not  mistaken  the  path.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  had  been  walking 
for  a  century,  and  she  was  beginning 
to  yield  to  her  terror,  when  some- 
thing black  moved  in  the  darkness 
about  ten  paces  before  her,  and  she 
heard  the  words : 

^^  Gome,  Madame,  do  not  be  afraid ; 
I  am  here." 

"  At  last  1"  she  murmured.  "  I  have 
kept  you  waiting,  but  indeed  it  was 
not  mv  fault.  I  did  not  wish  to  start 
until  the  servants  had  gone  to  dinner, 
and  then  I  could  not  open  the  little 
door  that  leads  to  the  lawn.  I  am 
trembling  now.  I  was  so  frightened 
while  walking  alone  that  horrible 
road  I  Oh  I  now,  I  feel  safe  once 
mora  Let  us  hasten  on ;  it  is  very 
late,  and  I  am  expected,  at  least, 
I  hope  I  am  still  expected." 

Abb^  Roche,  standing  at  some  lit- 
tle distance,  replied,  *^  Yes,  yes,  let  us 
walk  on  as  fast  as  possible,  Madame  I 
we  are  near  the  cottages,  and  might 
meet  some  one,  we  must  be  quick." 

"  I  am  coming  as  fast  as  I  can,  my 
dear  cure,  I  am  coming  as  fast  as 
I  can  'j  but  I  can't  see  very  distinctly, 


the  road  is  rough,  and  I  am  a  little 
frightened." 

She  instinctively  approached  near- 
er him,  although  he  as  instinctive- 
ly recoiled.  ^'Take  courage,  Mad- 
ame, we  shall  soon  reach  the  woods. 
Would  you  like  my  cane  to  help 
you?" 

"Thank  you,  yes.  Dear  me,  how 
heavy  it  is  I" 

Abb6  Rodie  suddenly  felt  his  cas- 
sock pulled,  and,  turning,  saw  the 
countess  standing  motionless,  with. 
her  head  bent  forward,  pointing  at 
something.  "What  is  that,  look, 
there,  there?"  she  murmured,  draw- 
ing so  near  the  cur6  that  her  silken 
robes  brushed  against  him. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  it  is  only  the 
trunk  of  a  chestnut  tree." 

"  A  chestnut  tree — ^are  you  'Sure  ? 
Oh !  dear,  it  is  frightful,  it  seems  as 
if  it  was  staring  at  us.  Let  us  tura 
to  the  left,  won't  you  ?" 

"Certainly,  Madame;  calm  your- 
self^ it  is  nothing  but  a  chesnut  tree." 

"  I  believe  you ;  but  no  matter,  let 
us  turn  to  the  left." 

The  young  wife  had  not  reUnquish- 
ed  her  hold  upon  the  priest's  cassock. 
In  spite  of  h^r  efforts  to  appear  calm, 
she  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  her 
companion,  walking  close  upon  his 
heels,  and  often,  when  a  stone  made 
her  stumble,  even  clinging  to  his  arm 
as  a  drowning  man  clutches  a  branch. 

Abb^  Roche's  brain  was  in  a  whirl : 
yet  he  could  not  say :  "  Release  me, 
Madame."  He  could  have  endured 
the  delightful  but  dangerous  compan- 
ionship m  broad  daylight,  under  the 
brilliant  rays  of  the  sun,  but  in  this 
darkness,  which,  wrapping  them  both 
in  the  same  veil,  proauced  a  strange 
feeling  of  mutual  confidence —  They 
spoke  in  low,  mysterious  whispers ; 
the  dread  of  discovery  drew  them  to- 
gether, and  the  priest,  to  dispel  the 
agitation  which  was  destroying  his 
self-control,  murmured  all  the  prayers 
that  he  could  recollect,  with  tne  ener- 
gy of  a  martyr.  At  last  they  reach- 
ed a  spot  where  the  paths  crossed. 
"  We  can  light  the  lantern  now,"  said 
he,  "  let  us  stop  a  moment" 
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**  Oh  !  how  fflad  I  am !  I  was  al- 
most frightened  to  death  I" 

Abb6  Roche  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  small  dark  lantern,  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  using  when  he  went 
oat  in  the  eveninff,  lighted  the  candle, 
and  then  partially  closed  the  two 
doors,  leavmg  only  a  narrow  ray  of 
light  to  shine  upon  the  path. 

The  country  became  more  and  more 
lonely,  and  they  began  to  distinguish 
the  sound  of  the  great  waterfall; 
while  on  either  side  rocks  protruded 
from  the  ground  amidst  the  grass 
and  shrubs.  ^'  Do  you  see  the  wood 
yonder,  Madame  ?" 

^  No,  I  can  distinguish  nothing  but 
8  black  mass." 

*^  That  is  the  very  spot^  and  the  Da- 
tigulng  part  of  your  journey  is  now 
over.  I  fastened  the  donkey  there,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  road  is  easy." 

**  Well,  it  is  quite  time.  I  don't 
think  I  cotkld  have  walked  ten  paces 
farther.  When  I  am  once  on  the 
donkey's  back,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  be 
more  composed,  and  then  I  will  tell 
you  why  we  are  going  to  visit  the 
horrible  man  who  lives  up  yonder." 

On  reaching  tl^e  edge  of  the  little 
wood,  the  abbe  stopped,  and  giving 
the  lantern  to  the  countess,  said: 
^  Wait  for  me  a  moment,  Madame, 
while  I  eo  for  your  donkey.  He  is 
close  at  nand,  don't  you  hear  him 
stainping  ?" 

^  ishall  never  be  able  to  stay  here 
alone." 

*'  I  entreat  you  to  do  so.  You  see 
I  must  climb  tnis  slope,  you  could  not 
ascend  it,  and  we  should  only  lose 
time." 

"•  Then  come  back  as  soon  as  you 
can." 

She  wrapped  herself  resignedly  in 
the  gray  opera-cloak  she  had  donned 
for  the  evening  journey.  Cough 
occasionally,  to  encourage  me,  M.  le 
cure,  so  that  I  can  at  least  know  you 
are  there." 

When  he  had  moved  away  three 
paces,  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  brow.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  felt  the  delightful  emotion  a 
man  experiences  in  protecting  a  wom- 


an. Now  that  he  was  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  charming  danger, 
he  regained  his  self-control,  struggled 
less  vehemently  with  his  emotion, 
and  while  parting  the  branches  to 
enter  the  thicket,  said  to  himself: 

"  She  depends  wholly  upon  me,  she 
is  impatiently  expecting  me."  He  re- 
membered all  the  timid,  anxious  little 
Ehrases  that  she  had  just  whispered, 
ending  towards  him.  He  thought  of 
the  happiness  of  a  man  to  whom  God 
entrusts  the  fate  of  such  a  creature, 
shrinking^  yet  earnest,  courageous 
though  timid,  only  asking  to  be  di- 
rected, beloved,  cheered,  and  in  return 
gives  herself  wholly — 

A  little  discreet  hem  warned  him 
to  hasten.  He  coughed  in  reply,  and 
soon  emerged  from  the  thicket,  lead- 
ing the  donkey  by  the  bridle. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  animal,  furnish- 
ed with  the  huge  pack-saddles  on 
which  the  peasant  women  sit  with 
their  baskets,  their  milk,  and  some- 
times their  children.  "  I  took  what 
I  could  fipd,"  said  he  in  a  low  tona 

As  he  spoke,  he  arranged  his  heavy 
cloak,  doubled  four  times  upon  the 
saddle,  fastening  it  with  the  girths. 
"  All  is  ready,  will  you  mount  ?" 

He  saw  very  plainly  that  it  was  a 
difficult  matter,  out  what  more  could 
he  say  or  do  ? 

The  poor  lady  tried  her  best ;  clasp- 
ing the  saddle  nrmly  with  both  little 
hands,  and  summoning  all  her 
strength,  she  endeavored  to  spring 
up.  Alas !  the  effort  was  vain.  She 
tried  two  or  three  times,  biting  her 
lips  with  anger,  and  murmuring 
words  drowned  by  the  roar  of  the 
wind.  "  I  can't  do  it,  I  assure  you  I 
can't,  my  dear  cur6,"  she  said  at  last. 
"  Oh  I  dear,  oh  !  dear,  and  how  fast 
the  time  is  passing.  Please  lift  me, 
I  am  not  heavy,  and  you  can  do  it  in 
an  instant. " 

He  had  thought  of  it,  still  thought 
of  it,  but  dared  not.  A  few  moments' 
reflection  would  have  been  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  decide  upon  such  a 
course.  The  difficulty  was  not  in  the 
action  itself,  but  in  performing  it 
calmly,  without  losing  his  self-control. 
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In  Abbe  Roche's  state  of  mind,  it  re- 
quired absolute  heroism  to  accom- 
plish such  a  result.  "  I  assure  you  I 
am  not  heavy,"  she  continued.  "  No 
one  will  see  you,  M.  le  cur6,  there  is 
no  harm  in  it.  It  must  be  done  at  last. 
All  things  are  fair  in  war  I — and  it  is 
BO  late  I" 

Abb6  Roche  was  suddenly  endow- 
ed with  singular  courage.  His  hes- 
tation  and  fear  vanished,  and  taking 
the  young  wife  in  his  arms,  while 
she  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  h^ 
lifted  her  from  the  ground  like  a 
child ;  but  when  he  held  her  pressed 
against  his  breast,  heard  her  satin 
cloak  rustle  under  his  grasp,  and  felt 
the  warm,  sweet  breath  of  the  coun- 
tess, who  was  leaning  on  him,  the 
poor  man  lost  his  seltcommand,  the 
world  of  reality  disappeared.  He  held 
her,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  lost  all 
.consciousness  of  aught  else,. surren- 
dered every  other  thought  so  utterly 
that,  when  he  had  placed  her  in  the 
saddle,  no  longer  realizing  what  he 
was  doing,  and  still  carried  away  by 
his  feelings,  he  covered  her  hands 
with  kisses,  sobbing  like  a  child. 

Mme.  de  Manteigney  pushed  him 
back,  and  involuntarily  uttered  two 
little  cries,  a  pardonable  imprudence, 
certainly.  Yet  there  must  have  been 
a  very  singular  echo  near  by,  for  a 
third  exclamation,  almost  exactly  like 
her  own,  at  once  replied. 

Abb6  Roche  felt  like  a  man  who, 
while  burning  with  fever,  is  plunged 
into  an  icy  bath  without  the  slightest 
warning.  The  countess  hastily  open- 
ed the  lantern  she  still  held  in  her 
hand,  threw  the  rays  towards  the 
spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded, 
and,  to  her  extreme  -terror  saw, 
among  the  bushes,  about  fifteen  paces 
distant,  two  shining  eyes  fixed  upon 
her.  Were  they  those  of  a  wolf  or 
some  other  wild  animal?  She  was 
not  long  in  uncertainty.  The  child, 
who  had  been  crouching  among  the 
brambles  gazing  at  her,  rose  slowly, 
with  every  outward  sign  of  the  most 
extreme  terror,  and  advanced  a 
pace  or  two,  repeatedly  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross. 


She  tried  to  speak,  but  was  too 
much  agitated  to  utter  a  word.  Be- 
sides, the  thought  occurred  to  her  tha^ 
her  voice  might  be  recognized,  and  as 
the  child  still  advanced,  she  ordered, 
him  back  with  a  hasty  gesture,  and. 
suddenly  closed  the  lantern.  All  this 
had  taken  place  in  much  less  time  than 
I  have  related  it.  Doubtless  the 
countess's  gesture  was  instantly  obey- 
ed, for  the  little  mountaineer  waa 
heard  running  wildly,  at  full  speed, 
down  the  steep  path  that  passes  the 
ruins  of  the  old  saw-mill,  and  leads 
into  the  valley. 

The  young  wife  and  Abb6  Roche 
stood  motionless  with  horror.  Both 
listened  eamestlv,  and  the  wind  hav- 
ing died  away,  they  heard  in  the  pro- 
found silence  of  the  night  the  noise 
of  the  stones,  rattling  loudly  down, 
and  the  dogs  barking  in  the  distance. 
Mme.  de  Manteigney,  who,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  danser,  had  summoned  all 
her  energies,  lost  her  strength,  wheu 
assured  that  the  child  had  disappear- 
ed, and  began  to  tremble  like  a  leafl 
The  priest,  too,  was  greatly  agitated. 
In  his  own  eyes,  he  had  committed  a 
sin.  It  was  shameful  And  he  had 
been  surprised,  recognized.  Was  it 
not  an  act  of  divine  justice  ?  Suppose 
the  whole  village  had  been  tnere! 
He  would  have  deserved  the  disgrace 
of  such  a  punishment.  In  a  single 
instant,  he  nad  sullied  thirty  years  of 
a  pure  and  honorable  life.  lie  dared 
not  even  ask  God^s  pardon. 

"  Chastise  the  unworthy  priest,  oh  I 
Lord.  Crush  him  in  Thine  anger," 
said  he  to  himself,  and  he  was  deep- 
ly in  earnest;  ^'chastise  the  proud 
fool,  who  thought  to  aid  with  his 
counsels,  to  save  the  wanderers  of  this 
world,  when  far  more  guilty  than 
they."  Yet  he  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  meeting  the  countess'  eyes, 
hung  his  head,  and  sought  for  fitting 
words  to  humiliate  himself  before  this 
angel,  who  was  a  thousand  times  more 
pure,  since  he  had  insulted  her.  The 
poor  wife's  indignation  and  scorn,  re- 
strained for  an  mstant  by  their  very 
depth,  would  soon  burst  forth  in 
withering  language.    He  accepted  all 
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before  it  was  uttered ;  but  against  his 
expectations,  be  felt  a  light  touch  on 
his  shoulder  and  heard  a  faint,  trem- 
bling voice,  whispering  in  his  ear :  "  I 
implore  you  to  take  me  back  to  the 
castle,  my  dear  cur6,  quick,  quick,  or 
I  shaU  die  of  Aar— " 

Not  a  word  of  the  guilty  kiss,  the 
insulting  embrace.  The  truth  was, 
that  the  countess  had,  for  the  moment, 
forgotten  it  in  her  fright.  "Let  us 
make  haste,"  she  contmued,  "I  am 
frozen,  my  teeth  are  chattering,  I  can- 
not stay  here  an  instant  longer."-  The 
priest  touched  the  donkey  with  his 
heavy  cane,  and  they  rapidly  descend- 
ed, the  path.  "  Oh  I  dear,  oh  I  dear," 
murmured  the  countess,"  that  terrible 
Loursi^re,  what  will  he  think,  what 
will  he  do,  if  I  don't  go  ?  Bring  a 
complaint,  rouse  the  whole  country, 
he  is  capable  of  anything !  Go  to  him, 
this  evening,  this  very  mstant,  I  im- 
plore you,  go  to  him,  save  the  count's 
honor,  and  mine  also — ^you  under- 
stand the  rest.  No  -one  must  know 
of  the  affair,  and  that  horrible  man 
threatens  to  tell  everything  if  he  does 
not  receive  the  five  thousand  francs 
from  me  this  evening.  You  see,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  go ; 
I  could  not,  I  should  fall  down  by  the 
way.  You  will  not  refuse  me,  tell  me  ? 
Say  that  you  do  not  refuse  me  ?" 

Abb6  Koche  clasped  his  hands, 
while  tears  flowed  from  his- eyes,  tears 
of  gratitude  and  admiration.  He 
womd  gladly  have  thrown  himself  at 
the  feet  of  this  noble  woman,  who 
feigned  that  she  did  not  remember  the 
deadlv  outrage,  the  infamous  treach- 
ery of  which  she  had  been  the  vic- 
tim, but  still  condescended  to  en- 
treat, when  the  most  imperious  com- 
mands would  have  been  too  indul- 
gent. "  I  will  go,  Madame,  I  will  go," 
he  murmured. 

He  regretted  from  the  depths  of  his 
heart,  that  he  could  not  have  given 
his  life  to  make  amends  for  his  sin. 

Meantime  the  donkey,  urged  rapid- 
ly down  the  sloping  path,  moved 
quickly  on,  and  the  countess  soon 
found  herself  before  the  little  door 
opening  on  the  lawn  by  which  she 


had  left  the  chateau.  She  took  the 
key,  put  it  into  the  lock,  and  turn- 
ing towards  the  priest,  exclaimed: 
"  You  will  save  us,  will  you  not  ?  Go 
quickly,  M.  le  cur6.  Here  are  the  five 
notes — go  at  once." 

The  {U)b6  fastened  the  donkey  to 
the  nearest  branch,  put  on  his  cloak, 
and  clenched  his  heavy  cane  in  his 
hand,  rushed — the  word  is  a  correct 
one — towards  p6re  Loursidre's  dwell- 
ing. It  would  not  have  been  prudent 
to  stop  him  on  the  way.  The  man, 
hut  lately  so  humble,  walking  with 
drooping  head  beside  the  voung  wife, 
before  whom  he  would  willingly  have 
knelt,  now  advanced  boldly,  with 
dilated  nostrils.  The  energy  of  his 
movements,  the  night  wind  blowing 
in  his '  face,  aroused  new  emotions 
within  him. 

It  was  no  longer  horror  of  his  sin, 
that  occupied  ms  thoughts,  but  the 
memory  of  that  one  moment's  intox- 
ication which  made  him  shiver.  Again 
he  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  to  his  heart, 
only  far  more  violently,  with  almost 
suffocating  strength.  His  blood  boil- 
ed, his  lunbs  became  stronger  and 
more  pliant,  his  brain  clearer.  For 
one  instant  he  had  lived  and  loyed,  he 
had  swallowed  the  poison  of  a  single 
arrow,  and  experienced  a  strange  ioy, 
as  he  felt  the  terrible  yet '  delicious 
venom  flowing  through  his  veins,  and 
invading  his  whole  frame.  He  re- 
membered that  he  was  most  wretched, 
gnashed  his  teeth,  would  have  liked  to 
fall  prostrate  in  the  dust,  and  yet  he 
was  triumphant :  he  seemed  to  hear  a 
celestial  harmony,  in  the  midst  of 
which  an  awfal  voice  cried :  "  Thou 
art  accursed !"  Heaven  and  Hell 
were  both  half  opened  to  receive  him, 
and  he  held  out  his  arms  to  embrace 
the  world  and  attach  himself  to  it. 

While  all  these  thoughts  were 
whirling  through  his  brain,  he  was 
climbing  among  the  rocks  and  bram- 
hles,  ti^ins  the  shortest  way;  he 
moved  with  a  sort  of  frenzy,  like  a 
soldier  in  the  vanguard,  that  is  rush- 
ing to  the  assault.  His  pace  was  so 
rapid  that,  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
later,  he  found  himself  before  the  hut 
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occupied  by  Lonrsidre,  and  stopped  to 
wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 

A  reddish  tight  shone  from  under 
the  door,  and  as  he  approached  he 
heard  groans  from  within,  that  recall- 
ed him  to  reality.  He  knocked; 
pdre  Loursidre,  armed  with  a  candle 
end,  opened  the  door.  ^  Ah !  is  it 
you,  M.  le  cur6,''  said  the  peasant, 
raising  his  huge  fur  cap,  ^*  come  in,  you 
are  late !  The  poor  little  thing  is  very 
ill,  M.  le  cur6,  very  ill." 

"Yes,  I  know  it ;  but  before  I  enter, 
while  we  are  alone,  I  have  something 
to  give  you  from  a  person — ^" 

"  Oh  I  the  kind  lady  V 

"  Do  not  utter  her  name,  it  is  un- 
necessary. I  am  to  give  you  this 
little  packet.  I  will  say  nothing  now 
about  what  I  think  of  your  conduct, 
your  shameful  threats ;  God  sees  all 
things,  p6re  Loursi^re.'* 

"  Oh !  the  kind  lady,  oh  I  the  dear 
soul!  Threats?  J,  threats?  Can  she 
believe  that  I  intended  to  threaten 
her !  Threats  of  what,  my  dear  M.  le 
cur^  ?  What  can  a  poor  man  like  me, 
do  ?  Proofs  must  be  had  before  we  can 
threaten!  A  misfortune  has  fallen 
upon  us,  that  is  all  we  can  say,  and 
the  kind  lady  wishes  to  help  us  bear 
it  I  was  very  sure  that  she  would 
not  abandon  us." 

While  speaking,  he  opened  the 
packet  (rather  awkwardly,  on  ac- 
count of  the  candle  that  was  in  his 
way),  and  counted  the  bank-notes. 

"  Th\a  is  not  all,"  said  the  cur^,  ad- 
vancing a  pace  or  two. 

**Ahl  you  would  like  a  receipt? 
The  affair  is  not  pleasant  to  talk  a- 
bout,  and  naturally — ^" 

"  1  am  not  commissioned  to  ask  for 
any.  I  wish  to  see  your  daughter, 
that  is  all." 

"  It  is  much  better  so  for  every  one. 
Come  in,  M.  le  cure,"  and  his  voice  sud- 
denly changed  its  tone :  "A4a8l  poor 
child  I  she  appears  to  be  about  to  en- 
ter the  other  world.  When  I  look  at 
her,  it  seems  as  if  I  saw  her  dead 
mother  again.  It  is  very  hard  for 
me^  M.  le  cur6,  at  my  age — ^" 

The  miserable  hut  had  a  sinister 
aspect,  the  air  was  heavy  and  dense. 


From  the  ceiling,  formed  of  broad, 
roughly  joined  boards,  hung  bits  of 
straw  and  hay,  handfuls  of  dried 
herbs,  strings  of  onions,  and  numbers 
of  other  things  that  could  scarcely  be 
distinguished  in  the  obscurity.  The 
floor  was  black  and  dirty,  and  on  an 
old  chest,  one  of  whose  feet  was  re- 
placed by  the  fragments  of  a  broken 
pot,  were  piled  the  tin  boxes,  with 
rows  of  holes,  in  which  the  cheeses 
were  made.  There  was  an  undistin- 
guishable  heap  of  ra^,  baskets, 
branches,  and  even  whole  trunks  of 
fir  trees  in  the  room,  and  at  the 
back  of  this  den,  near  a  worm-eaten 
staircase  leading  to  the  garret,  the 
poor  girl  lay  motionless,  stretched  on 
a  miserable  pallet,  amid  shapeless, 
colorless  rags. 

As  the  cur6  approached,  a  tall  thin 
man,  no  other  than  the  village  doctor, 
rose  lifted  his  cap,  and  advanced  to 
meet  the  priest,  saying : 

**  Good-evening,  Monsieur  le  cur6, 
you  see  it  is  all  over  with  the  poor 
child,  which  is  no  great  matter  of 
surprise  to  me ;  her  mother  died  in 
the  same  way.  I  had  expected  it ! 
When  girls  have  the  evil  spirit  in 
them,  you  know,  M.  le  cur6 —  There 
are  half  a  dozen  in  the  village  just 
like  her." 

"You  are  sure  that  there  is  no 
hope  ?" 

"  Oh,  perfectly.  I  was  called  too 
late ;  the  child  is  a  very  fine  one.  Just 
look  at  this  boy." 

The  physician  drew  aside  some  rags, 
and  the  priest  beheld  a  tiny,  restless 
little  mortal,  lying  on  a  mattress,  close 
beside  its  dying  mother.  One  would 
almost  have  thought  that  life  was  pass- 
ing from  one  to  the  other,  and  the 
poor  girPs  last  sigh,  would  become 
the  first  cry  of  the  new-born  infant. 

Abbe  Roche  approached  the  expir- 
ing girl.  She  was  already  uncon* 
scions,  and  her  face  had  assumed  a 
yellow  hue  that  resembled  waxen  ta- 
pers. The  sunken  nostrils  scarcely 
quivered,  her  cheeks  were  hollow, 
her  cold  hands  lay  motionless  on  the 
bed,  and  when  she  opened  her  large 
black  eyes,  they  had  the  peculiar  ex- 
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pression  of  the  dying,  who  seem  to  be 
Bearchin^  their  own  hearts. 

The  priest  bent  over  her :  **  Do  yon 
know  me,  my  child,  do  yon  hear  me  ?" 

Tliinking  that  notwithstanding  her 
silence,  she  might  perhaps  understand 
his  question  without  being  able  to 
reply,  he  spoke  to  her  of  pardon,* 
of  the  goodness  of  God,  who  reads 
all  hearts.  ^  Repent,  my  child,  think 
that  the  hour  is  approaching,  when — ^" 

**  She  does  not  hear  you,  my  dear 
M.  le  cure,''  said  the  doctor  approach- 
ing him ;  ^^  do  you  not  see  that  she  is 
dead?" 

Then  turning  towards  pdre  Lour- 
si^re,  who  had  removed  his  hu^e  cap 
and  was  looking  at  the  corpse  with  his 
little  eyes  fuU  of  tears,  he  added : 
*^  Come,  take  courage,  old  man  I  this 
death  was  inevitable;  you  should 
have  watched.  You  must  bear  this. 
I  am  going  home  and  will  send  you 
one  of  the  sisters  from  the  hospital ; 
you  can't  stay  here  alone.  And  now, 
what  are  we  to  do  with  this  child?" 

The  cur6,  who  had  been  kneeling 
in  prayer,  rose  hastily:  '^He  must 
first  be  made  a  Christian,  doctor." 

And  p^re  Loursi^re,  having  brought 
the  water,  the  priest  baptized  the 
child.  His  hand  trembl^  for  the 
recollection  of  his  own  sin  returned 
to  him,  and  he  asked  himself  whether 
God  would  accept  the  consecration. 

^  This  is  certamly  a  sad  thing,  my 
dear  M.  le  curg,**  observed  the  doc- 
tor, before  taking  his  departure ;  *'  but 
what  can  be  done  about  it  ?  Such 
things  have  occurred  ever  since  the 
world  was  made.  The  child  remains 
and  is  likely  to  live,  so  the  most  press- 
ing necessity  is  to  return  to  him. 
These  poor  little  creatures,  f&llen 
from  nobody  knows  where,  have  been 
known  to  make  their  way  in  the  world 
and  find  a  place  for  themselves.  Don't 
you  know  of  some  nurse  in  Grand- 
Fort-le-Haut,  M.  le  cure  ?" 

*^  No,  I  do  not ;  but  one  must  be 
found ;"  then  recollecting  himself  he 
exclaimed:  *' Marianne  lias  not  yet 
weaned  her  little  girL" 

^^  Do  you  think  she  would  take  this 
child?" 


^  She  must.  I  will  attend  to  the 
matter,  doctor,  I  will  attend  to  the 
matter." 

Half  an  hour  after  the  events  just 
related,  the  priest  left  the  hut,  hold- 
ing his  little  lantern  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  carryinp^  a  tolerably 
large  bundle  under  his  cloak,  it 
was  the  baby,  half  buried  in  its  moth- 
er's clothing,  which  had  been  wrap- 
ped around  it.  Abb6  Roche,  wiUi 
nis  tall,  athletic  figure,  and  broad 
shoulders,  was  a  comical  yet  touching 
sight.  He  walked  with  the  excessive 
care  of  a  man  who  carries  a  glass  fill- 
ed to  the  brim, — ^watchful,  awkward, 
bending  half  double,  and  seeming  al- 
most bowed  down  by  the  weight 
of  his  light  burden.  '^  Suppose  he 
should  take  cold,  he  thought,  suppose 
he  should  be  too  warm?  The  httle 
thing's  life  hangs  by  a  thread !" 

He  experienced  an  emotion  never 
before  imagined,  while  thinking  that 
the  fate  of  the  little  creature  was  en- 
tirely in  his  hands,  that  he  might  suf- 
focate it  by  a  slight  pressure,  or  crush 
it  by  making  a  false  step.  He  had  a 
feelmg  of  almost  paternal  tenderness 
for  the  tiny  nursling,  and  took  pleas- 
ure inholdmg  it  on  ms  arm,  and  mak- 
ing every  efibrt  to  shelter  it ;  he  would 
wulingly  have  caressed  it !  Was  it 
not  a  reminder  of  his  own  past?  He 
too  had  doubtless  been  earned  secret- 
ly away  by  night,  concealed  under* 
some  stranger's  cloak.  Was  he  not 
paying  a  debt  by  taking  care  of  the 
poor  deserted  child  ?  Once  the  infant 
moved  in  his  hiding-place  and  began 
to  cry.  The  priest  was  greatly  troub- 
led. How  should  he  soothe  it,  how 
ascertMn  the  cause  1  He  was  afraid 
to  uncover  the  child,  the  night  air 
was  so  cold,  and  scarcely  dared  to 
touch  the  little  man,  his  fingers  seem- 
ed BO  huge  and  clumsy.  Fortunately, 
he  remembered  what  he  had  seen  the 
mothers  of  Grand  Fort  do  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  and  while  moving 
the  little  one  up  and  down  as  gently 
as  possible,  he  endeavored  to  recollect 
some  simple  song,  but  not  recalling 
any,  began  to  intone  the  vesper  ser- 
vice, as  if  it  were  the  most  natural 
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thing  in  the  world.  The  effect  was 
almost  ma^cal,  and  quiet  being  re- 
stored, Abb6  Roche  continued  his 
walk,  but  on  reaching.  Marianne's 
house,  found  that  he  was  exhausted 
with  fatigue.  Never  in  his  life  had 
he  performed  a  harder  task. 

It  was  some  time  before  Ms  knock 
was  answered ;  but  at  last  ^ft-  window 
opened,  and  a  head  appeared. 

"  Why,  good  gracious,  there  must 
be  the  deuce  to  pay  when  people  come 
knocking  at  one's  doors  in  this  fash- 
ion! What  do  you  want?  What 
timo  is  it  ?" 

"  Let  me  in,  good  mother,"  replied 
the  priest ;  "  it  is  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning." 

On  recognizing  the  curb's  voice, 
the  good  woman  ughted  a  candle  and 
opened  the  door  at  once. 

"My  good  Marianne,"  said  the 
priest  enteriiig,  **  here  is  another  child 
that  God  sends  you !"  He  drew  aside 
the  cloak,  and  revealed  the  infEint's 
little  hand  hanging  below  its  folds. 

*'If  you  will  not  take  him,  he  must 

§0  to  the  other  world  for  food  and 
rink." 

"  Poor  little  innocent !  let  me  give 
him  something  immediately,"  and  she 
threw  into  the  fire-place  a  handful  of 
dry  twigs,  that  blazed  up  instantly. 

Meantime,  Marianne's  husband  was 
dressing  himself  behind  the  bed-cur- 
tains. 

"  What !  you  have  brought  us  a  fos- 
ter-ohild,  haven't  you,  M.  le  cur6? 
Of  course  I  should  not  want  to  turn 
the  little  thing  away ;  but  there  is  a 
ereat  deal  to  be  done — ^a  great  deal  to 
be  done,"  repeated  the  wOod-cutter. 

Mariannere  moved  the  infant's  cov- 
erings, revealing  his  large  head  and 
tiny,  active,  vigorous  liinbs,  and  turn- 
ed liim  to  the  right  and  left,  saying: 
**IIe  is  a  handsome  fellow:  aren't 
you  a  beauty,  my  lad  ?"  Then  hastily 
wrapping  him  up  again,  and  encir- 
cling him  with  her  left  arm  with  the 
wonderful  skill  that  is  one  of  the 
instinctive  gifts  of  maternity,  she 
went  towards  a  large  chest,  and 
took  out  some  blankets  and  infants' 
clothing.      "Come,  husband,  warm 


these  things.  You  see,  M.  le  curS, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  I 
have  four  already  I  if  I  had  not,  I 
wouldn't  say  anything,  but — ^" 

The  wood-cutter  had  both  skill  and 
experience  in  these  matters  1  for  he 
took  the  clothes  in  his  huge,  bony 
hands  without  the  least  hesitation, 
and  stooped  over  the  fire  to  blow 
upon  the  fiame. 

"After  all,"  continued  the  good 
woman,  "  he  is  a  handsome  boy,  and 
welcome.  Is  he  a  child  from  the 
hospital,  M.  le  cur6  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  has  neither  father  nor 
mother.  You  will  be  paid,  of 
course.'* 

"  Yes,  that's  all  right,"  murmured 
the  husband,  still  blowing  the  fire. 

"  And  well  paid,"  added  the  priest, 
"  I  promise  you  that." 

"  Ah  I  it's  a  fine  boy,  and  my  wife 
knows  how  to  take  care  of  children 
as  well  as  anybodv.  It  is  strange 
that  the  fire  don't  kindle." 

"  Well  \  and  the  caps,  where  are 
the  babies'  caps  ?" 

"  Can't  you  go  and  look  for  them, 
and  keep  miiet,  you  everlasting 
chatter-box  ?  It  is  unfortunate,  isn't 
it,  M.  le  cur^,  to  have  a  husband 
that  is  always  talking?  When  he 
don't  chatter,  he  sings;  when  he 
doesn't  sing  he  talks,  and  whether 
one  likes  it  or  not,  makes  very  little 
difference.  Oh,  good  gracious !  there 
is  the  other  little  monxey  waking  up. 
Go  and  see  what  it  wants,  husband." 

"  It  wants — it  wants  something  to 
drink. " 

"  It  wants — ^it  wants —  What  on 
earth  do  you  mean  by  your  it  toants^ 
it  wants  /"' 

"  Bless  me  I  of  course  it  wants — ^ 

"  It  wants  what  ?" 

"It  wants  something  to  drink,  I 
tell  you." 

"  Well !  after  all  my  asking,  must 
you  put  on  mittens  to  say :  It  wants 
to  nurse?  Isn't  it  natural  for  a 
child  to  nurse,  M.  le  cur6  ?  But  it 
shall  do  no  such  thing,  there  now. 
Give  it  some  sugar  and  water;  it 
sha'n't  nurse.  It  must  be  weaned  at 
once. " 
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While  speaking,  Marianne  had 
dressed  the  new-bom  infant  in  a 
twinkling,  and  was  now  dandling  it 
in  her  arms. 

"  Well,  my  friends,  you  have  kind 
hearts,"  said  the  cur6,  "  and  now 
good-night,  I  must  go  home  and  rest." 

He  approached  the  baby  and  gen- 
tly embraced  it,  then  turned  towards 
the  door,  saying ;  "  Good-bye,  until 
to-morrow." 

The  wood-cutter  accompanied  the 
cure,  grinning  until  his  little  round 
eyes  were  almost  lost  amidst  his  deep 
wrinkles.  At  last,  shrugging  his 
huge  shoulders,  accustomed  to  carry 
heavy  logs  of  wood,  he  murmured : 
"  She  scolds  me  a  little  before  people, 
but  I  love  her  for  all  that,  M.  le  cur6." 

"  What  is  he  saying  now  ?" 

"  I  said  that  I  loved  you  for  all 
that."     V 

"  It  is  strange  you  should  say  such 
ridiculous  things  1 1  love  you  just  the 
same,  too." 


X  A-LXX* 

Day  was  just  dawning  as  Ahhh 
Koche  retunied  home.  He  threw 
himself  on  his  bed,  hoping  to  obtain 
a  little  quiet  and  repose ;  but  scarce- 
ly had  he  closed  his  eyes  when  he 
was  assailed  by  a  tumultuous  throng 
of  visions.  The  ch&teau  was  in  flames. 
The  old  church  bell  rang  violently, 
and  all  the  villagers,  suddenly  roused 
from  slumber,  ran  to  seize  their  fire 
buckets.  He  rushed  intt>  the  midst 
of  the  conflagration,  and  perceived 
the  countess,  half  dressed,  with  dis- 
hevelled hair,  wringing  her  hands 
and  calling  to  him  for  aid.  "  I  for- 
give you,  my  friend,"  she  cried; 
**  save  me,  save  me !" 

He  leaped  over  every  obstacle, 
reached  her  side,  and  raised  her  in 
his  arms.  She  clung  to  him  with  all 
her  strength,  exclaiming :  "  You  are 
my  preserver,  I  love  you." 

At  these  words  he  seemed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  threefold  power,  and 
bore  her  through  the  midst  of  the 


flames.  The  ceilings  and  roofs  were 
falling.  People  shouted:  "Come 
here,  go  there.  He  could  not  move. 
He  saw  her  lose  all  consciousness — 
and  the  thought  of  dying  with  her 
in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  excited 
such  keen  emotion,  that  he  suddenly 
awoke.  On  emerging  from  the  clam- 
or, and  ^pding  himself  in  his  silent 
little  cumber,  dimlv  visible  in  the 
bluish  light  of  early  morning,  he 
clasped  his  hands,  crymg :  "  My  God, 
my  God,  grant  me  peace  once  more !" 

Then  his  head  droo][^ed  again,  his 
eyes  closed,  and  he  saw  her  once  more 
walking  beside  him,  but  it  was  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice.  They  talked  in 
whispers,  for  they  were  pursued. 
Suddenly  the  young  wife  drew  him 
towards  her,  and  clasped  in  each 
others'  arms,  they  sprang  into  the 
abyss.  It  was  one  of  those  intermina- 
ble falls  which  sometimes  occur  in 
dreams,  and  aflbrd  time  to  die  most 
blissfully.  Ais  he  took  her  hand  and 
raised  it  to  his  lips^  the  doctor  said: 

"  You  see  that  she  is  dead ;  take  the 
child  and  fly."  Then  he  entered  a 
vast  cathedral,  which  was  suddenly 
filled  with  light,  crowded,  and  echo- 
ing with  music,  as  if  for  the  ordina- 
tion of  some  priest.  He  felt  the  child 
move  under  his  cloak,  and  although 
he  strove  to  lose  himself  among  the 
throng  was  pushed  into  the  front 
ranks.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him 
with  an  expression  of  contempt  and 
repugnance.  He  saw  the  bishop  ad- 
vance to  meet  him,  and  as  the  prelate 
approached,  recognized  under  his  mi- 
tre the  livid  features  of  the  Count  de 
Manteigney,  who  publicly  slapped 
him  in  the  face.  The  crowd  rusned 
upon  him,  drove  him  from  the  temple, 
and  he  found  himself  in  an  immense 
desert,  holding  in  his  arms  the  new- 
bom  infant,  and  bathing  it  with  his 
tears. 

The  AngeluB  roused  the  cur6  of 
Grand  Fort  from  these  haunting 
nightmares.  He  opened  his  windows 
to  admit  the  fresh  morning  air,  and 
remembering  that  the  bell-ringer 
would  be  awaiting  him  in  the  vestry, 
went  there  as  usual     On  leaving  the 
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church,  his  mind  was  somewhat  calm- 
er, and  he  discovered  that  he  was  very 
hungry.  Cutting  off  a  large  piece  of 
bread,  hei  began  to  eat  it  eagerly ;  but 
when  about  to  pour  out  some  wine, 
stopped,  replaced  the  bottle,  and 
draiik  a  large  glass  of  water.  Was 
he  imposing  a  penance  upon  himself^ 
and  did  he  wish  to  begin,  by  this  lit- 
tle sacrifice,  a  life  of  reparation? — 
Who  can  tell  ?  He  took  his  breviary 
and  went  towards  Marianne's  cottage, 
intending  afterwards  to  visit  pere 
Loursi^ra  While  Abb6  Roche  was 
ascending  the  mountain,  a  very  sin- 
gular rumor  began  to  spread  through 
the  village.  Already,  on  the  square 
before  the  church,  and  at  the  doors 
of  the  houses,  groups  of  people  were 
eagerlj^  talking.  They  related  the 
foliowmg  tale. 

The  preceding  night,  a  little  shep- 
herd named  Pierre  Ribat,  scarcely 
more  than  a  child,  while  returning 
home  rather  late,  4iad  perceived  on 
the  mountain,  near  a  grove  of  trees, 
at  the  spot  called  the  White  Cross,  on 
account  of  two  rocks  placed  one  above 
another,  a  sort  of  light,  a  tremulous 
Hght,  something  like  a  Will-o'-the- 
Wisp.  The  child,  greatly  surprised 
by  this  unexpected  sight,  haa  also 
noticed  a  strong  odor  of  mcense  in  the 
air,  and  although  much  terrified, 
crouched  among  the  grasses  and 
crawled  towards  the  light,  which  at 
times  disappeared  and  then  reappear- 
ed. On  arriving  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance, he  heard  a  confused  murmur 
of  voices,  and  hiding  behind  a  little 
bush,  gazed  at  the  scene  as  steadily 
as  he  could.  The  light  flickered  like 
a  star  that  was  about  to  return  to 
the  skies.  Suddenly  a  cry  rose,  a 
frightful  cry,  such  as  he  had  never 
heard  before,  a  cry  that  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  rocks.  The  child 
was  so  frightened  that  he  felt  his  hair 
stand  on  end,  and  could  not  help  ut- 
tering a  shriek,  when  the  light  was 
instantly  transformed  into  a  dazzling 
flood  of  rays,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  the  Holy 
Virgin  mounted  on  an  ass,  and  Saint 
Joseph  walking  behind,  so  that  any 


one  would  have  supposed  the  colored 
statues  in  the  church  of  Grand  Fort 
had  suddenly  appeared  in  a  burst  of 
sunlight.  The  Child  Jesus  was  probar 
bly  concealed  under  his  mother's 
cloak  on  account  of  the  night  air,  so 
the  shepherd  did  not  see  him;  but  he 
was  almost  sure  that  he  had  heard  him. 
Unfortunately  the  splendor  of  the 
heavenly  light  was  so  great  that  his 
dazzled  eyes  could  not  distinguish  the 
details  of  the  picture  very  clearly. 
Be  that  as  it  might,  Pierre  Ribat 
plainly  understood  that  the  Virgin 
did  not  wish  to  be  approached,  for 
she  raised  her  arm,  and  ordered  him 
by  a  gesture  of  the  hand  to  go  at  once 
towards  the  old  saw-mill ;  then  every- 
thing disappeared.  The  little  shep- 
herd lost  all  self-command  on  finding 
himself  alone  in  the  darkness,  and  be- 
gan to  run  at  full  speed  over  the  stones 
and  through  the  brambles,  leaping 
over  rocks  and  hedges  and  climoing 
the  steep  slopes ;  the  dogs,  hearing  the 
uproar,  sprang  out  of  the  sheep-folds, 
and  rushed  after  him.  Half  mad  with 
terror,  he  reached  the  plain,  cut  by 
the  stones,  torn  by  the  thorns,  ana, 
still  pursued  by  the  dogs,  stopped  be- 
hind the  new  building,  which  barred 
any  farther  progress,  aj^  falling  on 
his  knees,  recited  five  Paters  and  five 
Aves. 

Such  was  the  strange  tale  which, 
after  going  the  rounds  of  the  village, 
reached  the  ears  of  M.  Larrean^  a- 
bout  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by 
means  of  his  valet.  This  man  unfor- 
tunately was  tinged  with  free  think- 
ing, so  that  he  had  somewhat  pervert^ 
ed  the  meaning  and  slightly  changed 
the  words. 

"  And  you  say,"  observed  the  spout 
manufacturer,  who  had  at  first  smiled 
but  now  appeared  to  be  lost  in  med- 
itation,— "  you  say  that  the  child  stop- 
Eed  behind  the  house  that  I  have 
uilt  in  the  valley  ?" 

'^  Yes,  Monsieur,  that  is  where  the 
Holy  Virgin  commanded  him  to  ^o^ 
— at  least,  so  he  says." 

M«  Larreau  stroked  his  chin  think- 
ing. The  abb6  is  certainly  extremely 
courageous.    I  should  never  have  sua- 
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pected  that  while  looking  so  demnre, 
he  -was,  in  tmth,  a  master  of  strategy ; 
if  he  don't  carry  matters  too  far ! — 
He  was  strongly  tempted  to  laugh, 
but  restrained  himself  in  the  valet's 
presence,  and  continued  to  murmur : 
**This  is  a  very  serious  affair,  very 
serious — ^I  shall  go  there  at  once.*' 

"You  will  find  the  whole  village  in 
an  uproar ;  everybody  is  out  of  doors. 
— ^What  a  country  of  savages !" 

"What  are  you  talking  about? 
Do  me  the  favor  to  keep  your  ro- 
marks  to  yourself,  and  hand  me  my 
boots." 

The  village  was  becoming  more 
and  more  excited ;  the  inn  of  the  Sa- 
pin-Vert  was  constantly  £lled  "w^th 
noisy,  inquisitive,  ever^jhanging  cus- 
tomers, among  whom  the  two  coach- 
men from  the  castle  harangued  the 
throng  with  the  authority  of  persons 
who  nave  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
world,  and  made  the  discussion  still 
move  vehement  by  their  critical  re- 
marks.  As  the  door  of  the  church  had 
chanced  to  remain  open,  a  number 
of  women,  desirous  to  ask  Heaven 
about  the  great  event,  were  kneeling 
in  the  porch,  praying  fervently  in  an 
undertone,  so  that  the  voices  sound- 
ed like  the  hum  of  a  bee-hive.  Among 
them  was  the  little  shepherd,  bewil- 
dered, terrified,  yet  proud  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  given  hun  by  the 
story  of  his  adventure. 

At  last  M.  Larreau  appeared,  walk- 
ing slowly  along,  bestowing  smiling 
glances  with  his  right  eye,  and  watch- 
ing the  scene  from  the  left.  Saint 
Louis,  standing  beneath  the  oak,  must 
have  had  just  such  a  noble^  simple,  pa- 
ternal bearing.  The  capitalist  was 
held  in  high  esteem  at  Grrand  Fort ; 
the  good  women  buzzing  in  the  porch 
rose  at  his  approach,  and  pdre  JBara- 
voux,  mayor  of  the  village,  and  one 
of  the  fattest  men  ever  seen,  was 
among  the  first  to  greet  the  new  ar- 
rival 

"  Well  I  p6re  Baravoux,  well  1"  said 
M.  Larreau,  "  well—?" 

"As  you  say,  Monsieur,"  replied 
the  other  with  the  utmost  gravity  of 
demeanor,  it  is  astonishing  1" 
7 


"  I  did  not  say  it  was  astonishing ; 
I  said  nothing  at  all :  do  not  put  words 
into  my  mouth  that  I  never  uttered." 
The  crowd  began  to  gather  around 
the  two  wisest  heads  in  the  country. 
"  Have  you  questioned  the  child,  my 
dear  Baravoux — ^has  M.  le  cur6  seen 
him  ?  What  does  M.  le  cur§  think  of 
it  ?    Why,  where  w  M,  le  cur6  ?" 

"  He  is  not  at  home,  he  has  been 
sought  for  in  every  direction,  and  no 
one  has  been  able  to  find  hiuL" 

"  May  God  bless  him  !^"  muttered 
the  capitalist  between  his  teeth; 
"  when  people  do  such  things,  they 
ought  to  remain  at  their  posts.  He 
did  not  give  me  the  least  warning 
— ^he — oh !  he's  a  devil  of  a  man  1  A^ 
ter  all,  perhaps  it  is  a  part  of  his  plan." 

"  Not  finding  M.  le  cur6,"  continued ' 
the  mayor,  "  i  asked  the  child  a  few 
questions  myself,  and    even  wrote 
down  the  answers  in  legal  form." 

"  I  was  very  sure,  p^re  Baravoux/ 
that  you  would  not  spare  trouble  un- 
der such  circumstances." 

At  that  moment,  the  by-standers 
^ave  way  with  respectful  considera- 
tion, and  the  little  shepherd  approach- 
ed, accompanied  by  his  mother,  who 
led  him  by  the  hand.  Her  face  was 
as  red  as  fire.  He  Vas  dirty,  ragged,, 
in  tatters ;  but  his  glance  had  the 
confidence  imparted  by  success. 

"  Good-morning,  my  lad.  Well ! 
what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" . 

Before  the  child  had  half-opened  his 
mouth,  the  peasant  woman  smiled  and 
curtsied.  "  This  is  my  son,  I  am  his 
mother,"  said  she. 

"  Oh  !  oh  I  so  much  the  better ;  I 
congratulate  you." 

"  And  he  has  always  been  an  hon- 
est lad,  and  feared  God,  wo  can  truly 
say  that  he  never  caused  us  any  sor- 
row." 

"  Lideed,  that  is  well ;  he  looks 
wide  awake.  Take  your  fingers  out 
of  your  nose,  my  lad." 

"He  is  so  excited,  poor  child! 
Take  your  fingers  out  at  once,  you 
rogue,  when  the  gentleman  speaks  to 
you." 

"  Continue  your  examination  of  the 
I  boy  my  dear  Baravoux,  don't  let  me 
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interrupt  you  in  the  duties  of  your 
office ;  you  are  the  first  magistrate  in 
the  country,** 

M.  Larreau  had  pronounced  these 
words  with  the  most  vivacious  care- 
lessness, smiling  good-naturedly  as  he 
looked  around  the  circlei  and  the  men 
smiled  too,  not  wishing  to  appear 
more  credulous  than  their  master. 

Baravoux,  excessively  flattered  by 
the  important  part  assigned  him, 
coughea,  bowed,  and  modestly  con- 
tinued in  the  following  words : 

^'  Before  the  father  of  the  countess, 
the  mayor  of  Grand  Fort.** 

*^  Oh  !  ask  him  the  questions  as  sim- 
ply as  possible ;  it  won't  do  tp  fright- 
en the  lad,  and  besides,  this  is  not 
an  official  examination,  it  is  a  mat-, 
ter  that  principally  concerns  M.  le 
cur6." 

Baravoux,  nodding  assent,  replied : 
"Well,  little  one,  teU  your  story.'* 
•  And  the  shepherd,  who  had  been 
relating  his  adventure  ever  since  day- 
break, began  again  for  the  twentieth 
time,  in  a  very  weary  voice,  the  story 
that  we  already  know.  When  he 
reached  the  point  where  the  Virgin 
made  the  famous  gesture,  M.  Larreau, 
hitherto  smiling  and  sceptical,  became 
extremely  grave,  and  the  whole  assem- 
bly, whose  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon 
him,  redoubled  their  attention.  ]r6re 
Baravoux,  perceiving  that  the  gesture 
must-be  oi  the  greatest  importance, 
became  more  precise  in  his  questions : 
"Do  you  distinctly  recollect,**  said 
he,  "  in  what  direction  the  lady — ^the 
Holy  Virgin,  I  mean,  for  every  thing 
leads  us  to  believe — does  it  not,  Mon- 
sieur ?" 

"  It  is  a  very  serious  matter,**  mur- 
mured the  speculator. 

One  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 
"  Doyou  remember  in  what  direction 
the  V  irgin  extended  her  arm." 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course  I  do,  because 
I  instantly  ran  where  she  told  me  to 
go  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  it  was  di- 
rectly towards  the  new  building, 
where  I  stopped,  because  the  wall  pre- 
vented my  going  any  farther." 

All  looKed  at  each  other  in  silence. 

"Dear  me,  my  children,'*  said  the 


rich  man,  tapping  lightly  on  the  lid 
of  his  snim-box,  "I  am  no  more  CI^edu- 
lous  than  other  people.  If  we  believe 
all  that  we  have  neard,  you  under- 
stand clearly  that — ^  Every  head  was 
bowed  in  token  of  assent.  "  For  my 
part,  when  I  was  told  of  the  appa- 
rition this  morning,  I  shrugged  my 
shoulders,  I  won*t  deny  it,  I  slugged 
my  shoulders ;  but  after  hearing  the 
story  of  this  child,  who  has  always 
been,  his  mother  assures  us,  perfect- 
ly truthful,  and  blameless — ^** 

"  That  is  the  exact  truth ;  I  said  so, 
and  I  say  it  still ;  you  don*t  see  such 
a  child  every  day,  and  he  deserves  to 
be  well  rewarded.** 

The  mayor  stopped  the  good  wo- 
man by  a  motion  of  his  hand :  "  Hush, 
m^re  Kibat,  let  Uie  gentleman  speak, 
and  try  and  keep  your  proper  place.** 

"  I  confess,  then,  my  children,  that 
in  the  presence  of  these  facts —  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  it,  the  matter  is  a 
very  serious  one.*' 

"I  think  so  too,  I  think  so  too** 
panted  Baravoux  respectfully. 

"  We  must  not  be  too  credulons, 
of  course ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we 
ought  not  to  deny  everything  po&- 
tively. 

"  Like  Pagans  !*' 

"Like  Pagans.  The  mayor,  who 
has  hitherto  acted  so  discreetly,  is  per- 
fectly rieht :  like  Pagans.  I  am  soi^ 
ry  that  M.  le  cur6  is  not  here  ta«n- 
lighten  us;  let  us  wait  for  him,  my 
fnends,  let  us  wait  for  him.** 

And  M.  Larreau,  unceremoniously 
putting  his  arm  within  that  of  the  mu- 
nicipal officer,  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  square.  "  You,  know,  my 
dear  fiiend,"  said  he, "  that  whenever 
a  supernatural  event  presents  itself, 
there  are  always  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple ready  to  say:  'God  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it*  I,  on  the  contrarv, 
make  this  reflection.  Why  shoufd 
Heaven  be  unaware  of  what  happens  ? 
Ton  are  an  upright  and  inteiEgent 
man,  p^re  Baravoux,  am  I  right  or 
wrong  ?'* 

"Perfectly  right.  Monsieur;  that 
is  the  exact  trutn." 

"  For  instance,  there  is  the  mira- 
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deoftbegrottoofLonrdeB —  Dojoa 
know  about  tbe  miracle  of  the  grotto 
ofLonrdes?" 

^  Yefl^  Monsieur,  I  read  it  in  a  lit- 
tle pamphlet  that  a  pedler,  who  was 
traaing  in  cotton  stockinffs,  sold  me 
last  year  on  his  journey  through  the 
country." 

"  Well  I  every  one  excliumed  :  *  It 
is  no  miracle,  no,  it  is  no  miracle.' 
Tet  it  proved  to  be  one.  What  was 
in  the  grotto  before  the  fountain  gush- 
ed forth  ?  A  little  dampness,  that  is 
all,  a  very  common  tning  among 
mountains ;  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  meet  with  a  little  dampness. 
Without  seeking  farther,  just  here, 
within  two  hundred  vards  of  the  new 
building,  towards  tne  rock,  there  is 
a  very  wet  spot.  There  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary about  it,  nobodv  was  sur- 
prised that  the  grotto  ot  Lourdes 
should  be  damp,  but  all  at  once  (Bara- 
vottx  listened  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion) all  at  once,  by  the  mformation  of 
a  cluld,  enlightened  by  some  revela- 
tion—" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 

"  They  gentlj  removed  a  little  of 
the  damp  soil  m  the  grotto,  and — ^ 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 
The  fountain  gushed  fortL" 
Yea,  Monsieur," 

'*  Now  I  ask  you,  my  dear  friend,  as 
a  man  of  sense  and  judgment,  was 
that  a  miracle  or  not  ?" 

The  mayor  made  no  reply,  so  great 
was  his  preoccupation.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  on  vacancy,  and  he  breathed 
heavily  like  a  tavern-keeper  coming 
up  from  a  wine  cellar. 

M.  Larreau  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  and  casting  a  scrutinis- 
ing glance  at  the  mayor,  added:  *'I 
repeat  that  this  is  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter; I  deeply  regret  that*  the  cur6  is 
not  here;  Li  anv  case,  you  have  ex- 
amined the  chila  as  carefully  aspos- 
sible,  and  I  congratulate  you.  Fare- 
well my  dear  mend,  I  am  going  to 
breakfast." 

Scarcely  had  M.  Larreau  departed, 
when  the  mayor,  turning  with  the 
solemnity  of  a  three-decker  about  to 
tack,  said  to  four  or  five  peasants 


who  were  standing  near.  '^My  lads, 
go  and  get  your  pickaxes  and  shovels, 
and  follow  me.    I  have  an  idea." 

When  the  men  had  brought  their 
tools,  they  set  out  in  silence^  follow- 
ed by  a  crowd  of  people,  and  preced- 
ed by  the  mavor  in  person,  who  seem- 
ed to  be  suddenly  mspired. 


xxrv. 

Bt  the  merest  accident  the  coun- 
tess, who  according  to  her  maid^s  re- 
port had  spent  a  restless  ni^ht,  re- 
mained in  her  own  room,  sending  an 
apology  to  her  father  for  not  coming 
down.  M.  Larreau,  therefore,  break- 
fasted alone.  After  finishing  his  meial, 
he  went  into  his  study,  and  had  al- 
ready been  busily  occupied  for  some 
time,  when  his  valet,  the  free-thinker 
we  have  mentioned,  entered,  and  with 
a  ver^  tolerable  display  of  indifier- 
ence  informed  him  that  the  mayor  re- 
quested his  presence  in  the  valley. 
"  Very  well,  I  will  go  at  once,"  said 
the  spout  manufacturer,  and  making  a 
slight  concession  to  his  servant's  opn-' 
ions,  added,  with  a  weary  expres- 
sion :  "  What  do  they  want  of  me 
now  ?" 

ft 

^  If  vou  do  not  need  my  services 
for  an  nour  or  two,  I  should  Y\k%  to 
ask  Monsieur's  permission." 

"  You  can  go  wherever  you  like." 

^^  Permision^"  he  continued,  with  a 
smile,  '^  to  visit  the  place  where  the 
miracle  was  performed." 

**  Miracle  I  What  miracle  ?  Who  is 
talking  about  miracles  ?  Go  where- 
ever  you  choose,  but  speak  nHore  re- 
spectfully of  sacred  thm^." 
.  "  K  you  believe  in  these  things. 
Monsieur,  I  believe  in  them  toa  Peo- 
ple in  your  employ  are  too  well  ofi* 
to—" 

'^You  must  not  shock  any  one's 
feelings,  that  is  what  I  mean — ^" 

^The  rascal  is  as  transparent  as 
amber ! — ^" 

Half  an  hour  after,  perceiving  M. 
Larreau  strolling  slowly  alone,  l&e  a 
man  walking  for  pleasure,  pire  Bar- 
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avoux  came  to  meet  him,  and  ex- 
claimed in  an  agitated,  panting  voice, 
pointing  to  the  large  nole  that  had 
been  dug :  ^^  A  spring  I  Monsieur,  a 
spring  in  the  sand — red — ^that  I  haye 
discovered  I" 

"A  spring,  my  dear  friend;  is  it 
possible?  ThQ  dence" — ^and  quickly 
regaining  his  usual  imperturbability, 
which  for  an  instant  had  deserted 
him,  he  added,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  aP  the  by-standers :  "  Well ! 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  not  so  very 
much  surprised ;  I  have  always  had  an 
idea  there  might  be  a  spring  there." 

He  sought  with  his  eyes  the  invisi- 
ble cur6,  the  only  man,  whose  posi- 
tion enabled  him  to  publicly  support 
the  weight  of  this  miraculous  event, 
and  not  perceiving  him,  wished  to 
lessen  the  supernatural  character  of 
the  discovery."  Really,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  there  should  be  a  spring 
m  this  spot." 

The  mayor  seemed  to  be  very  much 
annoyed  by  the  capitalist's  remark. 
**  Monsieur,"  said  he  sharply,"  you  did 
not  tell  me  so  this  morning ;  and  with 
all  due  respect  to  you,  1  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that  if  you  had  suspected  it, 
you  would  probably  have  at  once  pur- 
sued the  course  that  I  did." 

Baravouz  must  have  been  deeply 
wounded  when  he  dared  to  speak  to 
the  countess's  father  in  such  a  man- 
ner. He  continued  with  equal  excite- 
ment, while  his  whole  person  shook 
like  a  mass  of  jelly:  '^It  was  after 
the  examin — ^ 

"  The  examination,  pire  Bara- 
voux?" 

It  was  just  after  you  went  home  to 
'breakfast  that  the  inspiration  flashed 
upon  me  to  come  here,  as  true  as  the- 
sun  is  shining  upon  us,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that  inspiration — ^well ! 
they — ^they  would  not  have  found  the 
spnnff."  f 

M.  Itarreau  was  about  to  make  a 
soothing  reply,  when  the  mother  of 
the  little  shepherd,  still  leading  her 
son  by  the  hand,  pushed  through  the 
crowd,  and  plantmg  herself  before 
the  mayor,  exclaimed :  "  Well  1  then, 
if  that  IS  true,  what  did  my  boy  do  ?*' 


She  did  not  attempt  to  concejil  her 
indignation.  ^'8o  he  wasn't  the  one 
to  run  where  he  was  told  to  go?  He 
wasn't  the  one  who  pointed  out  the 
place,  and  said:  ^It  was  there,  no- 
where else,'  and  told  the  whole  story, 
from  the  very  beginning  down  to  the 
smallest  particular." 

Baravoux,  who  had  flushed  scarlet, 
replied :  "  I  do  not  pretend — ^" 

"  Oh  1  indeed,  but  as  true  as  there 
is  a'Gk)d  above  us,  the  mayor  did 
pretend — yes,  he  did  pretend — ^I  am 
only  a  poor  woman,  but  I  speak  the 
truth.  It  is  because  we  are  not  rich ; 
if  my  husband  was  alive,  people  would 
not  dare  to  rob  the  chud  of  his  re- 
ward ;  the  mayor  doesn't  need  it,  and 
he  is  very  hard  upon  poor  people." 
Then  turning  towards  the  crowd  with 
increasing  excitement,  she  *added : 
"  Tell  me  at  once,  was  it  my  son  who 
saw  the  Holy  Virgin  that  night?" 

**0f  course  it  was,  of  course  it 
was,"  murmured  all  the  women,  deep- 
touched  by  the  appeal. 

"  I  wish  them  to  answer  me,  too," 
cried  Baravoux:  "who  found  the 
spring  ?" 

"  You,  it  was  certainly  you,"  said 
all  the  men  who  were  present. 

"  Well,  then !  since  I  had  the  inspi- 
ration, I  shall  remain  here,  because  it 
is  my  work — " 

"  And  that  devil  of  a  cur6  does  not 
come,"  thought  M.  Larreau;  ^he 
ought  to  bless  them — speak  to  them. 
Where  does  he  hide  himself?  Good 
Heavens  I  where  does  he  hide  him- 
self?" 

"The  mayor  can  stay  here  if 
he  chooses,''  replied  m^re  Bibat, 
with  a  menacing  glance,  "but  my 
son  and  I  will  go  to  the  White  Cross, 
and  if  it  should  prove  necessary,  ask 
the  Virgin  to  return," 

She  walked  rapidly  away,  dragging 
by  the  hand  the  little  shepherc^who 
was  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue. 

The  hole  that  had  beendue  by  the 
mayor's  orders  gradually  filled  with 
water,  and  the  number  of  burious 
people,  eager  to  view  the  spectacle, 
increased  every  moment.  They 
tasted  the  reddish,  muddy   liquid, 
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wkose  odoir,  however,  was  by  no 
means  attractive,  bathed  their  fiskces 
^th  it)  and  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  Meantime,  as  the  number  of 
the  inquisitive  still  increased  and  the 
earth  became  softened  by  their  foot- 
steps, those  nearest  the  hole  began 
to  be  inconvenienced,  slipped,  losUed 
each  other,  and  ^scolded  londly. 
Baravooz,  whose  anger  was  only 
partially  appeased,  told  the  workmen 
to  disperse  the  throni^,  and  gave  or- 
ders tnat  a  strong  psdisade  of  stakes 
should  be  erected. 

As  for  M.  Larreau,  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  he  had  taken  advantage  of 
mere  Ribat's  departure  to  return  to 
the  ch&teau.  He  found  that  the 
success  of  the  miracle  was  rather  too 
rapid,  and  was  particularly  vexed  by 
the  prolonged  absence  of  the  cure. 
What  would  be  the  result  of  all  this  ? 
He  had  wished  to  have  a  slight  tinge 
of  the  marvellous,  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  affair,  but  nothing  more. 
How  was  he  to  suppose  that  the  wor- 
thy cur6,  apparently  so  calm,  so  little 
moved  by  impulse,  would  of  his  own 
accord,  without  informing  any  one, 
have  organized  such  a  colossal  piece 
of  jugglery  ? 

^^  He  did  not  believe  in  the  real  ef- 
ficacy of  the  water,  and  therefore  re- 
lied solely  upon  the  power  of  his  ap- 
parition,'' he  thought  to  himsel£  ^'  It 
IS  a  very  bold  stroke.  The  boldness 
of  an  ambitious  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  human  heart.  Have 
not  all  who  endeavor  to  establish 
anything,  even  to  the  general  ad- 
vantage, been  forced  sooner  or  later 
to  risk  everything  to  gain  their  ob- 
ject ?  Under  any  circumstances  I  am 
very  well  satisfied  to  have  no  part  in 
this  foolery.  -I  should  have  dissuad- 
ed him  from  it,  if  he  had  the  good 
sense  and  politeness  to  consult  me. 
How  the  deuce  did  he  manage  to 
carry  out  all  this?  It  is  bold,  ex- 
tremely bold,  but  very  clever.  In 
Paris,  or  any  other  great  intellectual 
centre,  one  would  be  apt  to  get 
caught  in  playing  such  a  game.  Who 
knows?  but  no!  Bah  I  the  firmest, 
most  unchangeable  quality  in  man  is 


faidi — ^blind  faith.  It  was  bestowed 
by  Heaven  to  aid  him  in  submitting 
to  be  governed ;  just  as  the  horse's 
mouth  was  formed  to  permit  the 
rider  the  use  of  the  bridle.  Thus  the 
history  of  humanity  can  be  told  in 
the  following  words :  You  are  horse 
or  rider  according  to  the  degree  of 
intelligence.  The  animal  bears  its 
burden,  and  grows  weary,  it  is  true ; 
but  the  position  of  master  has  di-aw- 
backs  also :  besides  being  fatigued,  he 
runs  the  risk  of  being  thrown  to  the 
groimd,  sooner  br  later.  Everything 
is  ec^ually  balanced;  God  is  good. 
Providence  is  just.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  my  cure  is  only  a  demure  starling. 
I  will  write  to  Claudius. 


XXV. 

While  Baravoux  was  enclosing  his 
discovery  in  a  strong  palisade,  and 
the  capitalist  engaged  in  writing  to 
his  friend  Claudius,  Abb6  Hoche  was 
slowly  returning  towards  his  home» 
He  had  prayed  for  hours  beside  the 
body  of  Loursidre's  daughter,  then 
walked  on  to  Virez,  and  now  re- 
traced his  steps  over  the  same  road 
he  had  taken  the  night  before,  some- 
what calmer  in  mind,  and  thinking 
more  coolly  of  all  that  had  occurred 
when,  on  approaching  the  spot  where 
he  had  committed  what  he  still  con- 
tinued to  call  his  sin,  he  thought  he 
heard  the  confused  murmur  of  a 
number  of  people  talking  together. 
The  place  was  usually  but  very 
little  frequented — ^what  could  be  the 
cause  of  this  gathering  ? 

Thecur6  hastened  on  with  an  anx- 
iously throbbing  heart,  dimly  fore- 
seeing that  the  msturbance  had  some 
connection  with  the  events  that  had 
transpired  the  evening  before.  At  a 
turn  in  the  road,  he  stopped  in  amaze- 
ment on  perceiving  ten  or  twelve 
persons  kneeling  before  the  White 
Cross.  All  rose  at  the  priest's  ap- 
proach, and  there  was  the  most  per- 
fect silence. 
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"  What  are  you  doing  there — why 
are  yon  kneeling  before  that  Btone  ?^' 
asked  the  car6. 

M^re  Bibat,who  had  just  arrived, 
advanced — crashed,  one  might  almost 
say — towards  Abb6  Roche,  and,  ren- 
dered half  wild  by  all  that  she  had 
said  and  done  since  morning,  scarce- 
ly taking  time  to  breathe,  and  thus 
addressed  him :  ^Monsienr  le  cur6,  it 
was  my  boy  that  saw  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin that  ni^ht,  close  by  this  stone, 
with  Saint  Joseph  and  the  ass,  sav- 
ing yonr  reverence,  who  discovered 
the  spring." 

The  cur6  was  evidently  agitated, 
and  looked  at  the  ffood  woman  with 
an  expression  whioi  nnder  any  other 
circumstances  would  have  made  her 
tremble.  She  continued  with  increas- 
ing excitement :  ^* Yes,  yes,  it  was  he 
that  discovered  the  spring  and  not 
the  mayor,  as  people  will  tell  you  to 

fet  us  mto  trouble.  It  was  my  boy ; 
e — ^he  himself,  and  the  Virgin  said  to 
him :  I  wish  it  to  be  you,  and  nobody 
else.  You  will  go  there.  And  he 
went  with  great  difficulty,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dogs,  and  the  spring  has 
been  found,  and  if  it  cures  all  the  dis- 
eases in  the  world  my  boy  will  de- 
serve the  reward  that  is  always  giv- 
en to  children  who  perform  miracles." 
^Hush!  mad  woman,"  cried  the 
priest,  who  could  no  longer  control 
rdmsel£ 

"  No,  Monsieur  le  our6, 1  will  not 
hush,  my  boy's  welfare  depends  upon 
it,  and  1  will  persist  to  the  last,  for 
there  are  unjust  people  who  think 
that  they  can  hear  the  Virgin's  voice 
better  than  we,  because  they  have 
two  pairs  of  oxen,  and  we  have  none ; 
but  that  makes  no  difference;  God 
performs  His  work  by  whom  He 
wills,  and  the  mayor  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  miracle — ^no,  nothing  at 
all.  I  will  be  torn  into  four  pieces 
before  I  will  say  he  has.  You  must 
put  my  boy's  name  in  your  report, 
M.  le  cur6,  because  he  did  everytning, 
and  because  we  are  poor  and  honest,- 
and  work  hard,  and  always  go  to 
confession,  and  he  ran  till  his  feet 
bled,  while  the  mayor  couldn't  run. 


saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  and  was 
&8t  asleep  at  that  hpur." 

^'  Hush !"  cried  the  priest  again,  but 
this  time  in  such  a  tone  of  wrath  and 
menace,  that  all  drew  back  several 
paces.  ^  Be  silent,  and  let  all  here 
return  to  their  work.  Do  you  hear 
me?" 

They  knew  the  cur^  too  well  to  dare 
to  make  any  reply,  but  murmured  in 
an  undertone:  *^X^o,  no,  that  is  not 
right,  Baravoux  did  nothing..  The 
good  God  knows  every  thing,  and  the 
Virgin  too."  They  still  retreated  as 
the  priest  advanced;  but  terrified  as 
they  had  been  by  the  manner  of  their 
pastor,  were  still  more  alarmed  by  his 
irreverence  upon  the  spot  where  the 
apparition  had  been  seen. 

Yet  he  must  know  best  about  it, 
and  there  must  be  some  reason  why 
he  did  not  raise  his  hat  before  the 
White  Cross,  but  turned  his  back  up- 
on it  as  if  it  had  been  any  other  stone, 
and  could  not  endure  to  have  prayers 
offered  there.  Who  knows,  alter  all, 
whether  this  miracle  was  really  per- 
formed by  the  will  of  God,  and  not 
one  of  those  made  by  the  devil  to  mis- 
lead human  beings  and  maintain  his 
power. 

Abb6  Roche,  on  perceiving  the  per- 
plexed expression  of  the  poor  peas- 
ants, who  at  the'worsthaa  only  been 
guilty  of  an  excess  of  zeal  and  sim- 
plicity, suddenly  realized  how  impru- 
dent and  unjust  he  had  been.  Was 
he  not,  after  all,,  the  first  cause  of  this 
unfortunate  event  ?  Strange  that  he 
should  be  angry  with  them  on  account 
of  h  is  own  fault !  Was  he  not  aggra- 
vating the  evil,  instead  of  soouung 
it  ?  was  it  not  unworthy  of  him  to 
fall  into  a  passion,  and  threaten  those 
whose  indulgence  and  forgiveness  he 
ought  to  implore?  He  was  doubt- 
less on  the  point  of  speaking  to  them 
gently  and  soothingly,  when  M.  Lai*- 
reau's  valet  emerged  from  the  grove 
of  trees,  in  whicm  the  donkey  had 
been  fastened  the  night  before.  The 
free-thuiker  had  desired,  as  we  know, 
to  bring  the  forces  of  modem  criticism 
to  bear  upon  the  exisimination  of  the 
place.    Ills  search  had  probably  been 
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saocessful,  for  he  had  a  most  cheer- 
fol  expression,  and,  carelessly  beat- 
ing the  air  with  a  switch,  whistled 
A  hunting  song.  On  perceiving  the 
ciir6,  he  made  a  rapid  motion  as  if  to 
conceal  something  within  his  vest. 
Then,  approaching  with  the  most  im- 
perturbable self-possession,  he  bowed 
b^ore  the  White  Cross,  and  turned 
towards  the  cur6,  whom  he  also  greet- 
ed respectfully,  though  an  aiunost 
imperceptible  smile,  whose  shyness 
increased  its  impertinence,  played 
around  hiB  thin  bpa. 

**  It  was  here  that  the  miracle  took 
place,  was  it  not,  M.  le  cur6  f  he  in- 
quired. 

The  priest,  who  felt  the  insult  veil- 
ed beneath  the  apparently  natural 
question,  replied  in  atremulous  voice : 
^  Qo  along  at  once.'' 

^  The  road  is  open  to  every  one,  M. 
le  eur6,  hj  day-— as  well  as  by  night," 
and  turning  carelessly  on  his  heel,  he 
passed  on. 

Abb6  Roche  soon  found  himself 
aione  before  the  accursed  stone,  listen- 
ing to  the  footsteps  of  his  parishion- 
ers returning  to  the  village.  His  isLce 
suddenly  flushed  as  he  remembered 
the  mocking  expression  of  the  lacke;^. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  bear  his 
shame ;  he  was  tempted  to  rush  after 
the  knave,  compel  him  to  speak,  and 
punish  him  instantly. 

^Why  should  he  have  smiled  in 
that  way,''  said  he  to  himself^ ''  if  he 
had  not  been  aware  of  the  whole  ad- 
venture down  to  the  smallest  partic- 
ular. And  then,  what  did  he  hide 
nnder  his  vest  as  he  left  the  wood ;  for 
he  had  concealed  something !  doubt- 
less some  overwhelming  proo£  What 
ooulditber 

He  became  alarmed,  and  as  he 
g;rew  more  and  more  agitated,  his 
natural  disposition  gaining  the  mas- 
tery, he  felt  the  necessity  of  forming 
some  decided  resolution.  He  wished 
to  confess  everything,  honestly,  and 
publicly  make  a  frank  and  full  ac- 
knowledgment. He  would  be  sen- 
tenced, £sgraced,  but  what  did  that 
matter  ?  His  duty  was  to  receive  the 
veil  merited  punishment,  rather  than 


allow  a  stain  to  rest  upon  religion 
by  his  cowardly  silence,  and  a  &l&e- 
hood  become  an  article  of  faith. 

If  he  had  been  alone,  he  would 
havetaken  this  course;  but  it  was  not 
only  himsell  Had  he  a  right  to  com- 
promise the  countess,  to  drag  her  in- 
to such  a  scandal  ?  Ck)uld  he  reveal 
a  secret  that  had  been  entrusted  to 
him,  but  was  not  his  own,  and  make 
the  count's  crime  public,  when  his 
wife,  so  nobly,  with  such  a  Christian 
spirit,  endeavored  to  conceal  it  ? 

Other  thoughts  crowded  upon  him : 
it  was  impossible  that  the  little  shep- 
herd could  have  helped  seeing,  the  ^^ 
countess  when  he  clasped  her  m  his 
arms ;  he  must  also  have  seen  him  cov- 
ering the  young  wife's  han^s  with 
kisses.  Doubtless  the  child  had  sidd 
nothing  of  all  this  through  shame  and 
fear ;  but  if  questioned,  he  would  con- 
fess the  truth.  Those  particulars  had 
become  the  principal,  almost  the  only 
event  of  that  finghtful  night.  He  es- 
timated its  importance  by  the  dej^th 
of  his  remorse,  and  cotdd  not  imagme 
how  it  could  have  passed  unnoticed. 

He  soon  resumed  his  walk.  At 
every  step  that  he  advanced  towards 
the  village,  he  feared  some  new  rev- 
elation might  start  up  before  him. 
The  enclosures  he  passed  seemed  more 
solitary  than  usual,  he  had  never 
found  the  cottages  so  deserted  as  to- 
day. He  saw  through  the  trees,  in 
the  distance,  two  women  ascending 
the  path,  one  of  whom  was  carrying 
a  large  bottle  with  unusual  care,  and, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  imag- 
ined that  it  bore  some  relation  to  the 
great  event;  so,  forgetting  his  desire 
to  escape  from  all  knowledge  of  the 
affair,  he  climbed  the  slope,  and  con- 
cealed himself  behind  a  low  hedge  on 
the  side  of  the  road,  for  it  seemed  as 
if  he  could  not  help  blushing  if  he  met 
the  two  women  face  to  face.  As  they 
passed  him,  one  said  to  the  other: 
^^  If  this  water  cures  people,  it  must 
be  ^ood  for  cattle,  too." 

^nfes,  but  we  must  first. find  out 
whether  it  does  cure  people,"  replied 
the  other. 

WTien  they  were  out  of  sight,  Abb  5 
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Roche  resumed  his  walk.  He  intend- 
ed to  make  a  circuit,  in  order  to  reach 
his  dwelling  unobserved ;  but  had  not 
reckoned  upon  the  obstinacy  of  May- 
or Baravoux,  who,  learning  from  the 
people  driven  awav  from  the  White 
Cross  that  the  cure  was  in  that  direc- 
tion, had  determined,  in  spite  of  his 
immense  size,  to  go  and  tneet  him. 

^'  Ah  I  there  you  are  at  last,  M.  le 
;Bur6,"  cried  the  worthy  man,  as  he  per^ 
ceivedthe  priest,  "everybody  has  been 
looking  for  you  since  early  morning. 
Where  were  you?  Good  Heavens  I 
where  were  you  at  such  a  time?** 

**  I  was  with  p6re  Loursidre,  whose 
daughter  has  just  died." 
,  **  But  she  don't  belong  to  the  par- 
ish, M.  le  cur6,  and  everybody  was 
looking  for  you  all  that  time." 

"  I  am  sorry.  What  do  you  wish 
to  tell  me  ?" 

"You  have  been  informed,  I  sup- 
pose, M.  le  cur§,  of  this  event,  whose 
results  cannot  yet  be  calculated." 

"  I  am  in  haste,  said  the  priest." 

"  No  more  so  than  I,  M.  le  cure ;  I 
am  in  a  great  hurry  to  tell  you  about 
things  as  thev  really  happened.  I 
have  always  been  an  honest  man; 
well  I  I  assure  you  that  I  was  the  one, 
who  found  the  spring.  All  at  once, 
a  thought  entered  my  mind;  I  felt 
hot  and  cold  by  turns,  and  said,  al- 
most without  knowing  it :  *  My  lads, 
take  your  pickaxes  and  shovels,  and 
follow  me/  Every  one  should  have 
his  due.  Is  it  not  so,  M.  le  curd  ?  If  I 
said  that  I  saw  the  Virgin  on  her 
ass  that  night,  with  Saint  Joseph,  I 
should  tell  a  lie.  Mdre  Ribat's  little 
boy  saw  that,  and  in  one  point  of  view, 
it  was  fortunate :  they  are  not  rich, 
and  it  will,  as  usual,  exempt  the  child 
from  militaiy  service.  I  do  not  wish 
to  lay  claim  to  having  any  share  in 
the  miracle,  not  the  least,  M.  le  cur6." 

Abb6  Roche,  anxious  and  agitated 
as  he  was,  felt  disarmed  by  the  ex- 
treme simplicity 'of  the  worthy  man, 
and  striving  to  retain  his  calmness, 
said :  "  And  how  dare  you,  p6re  Bar- 
avoux, speak  of  a  thing  that  you  have 
not  seen,  and  make  all  this  uproar, 
because  a  child  tells  some  incomp^ 


hensible  story.  How  dare  you  min- 
gle with  this  foolish  prattle  the  purest 
of  all  names,  that  of  the  mother  of 
God?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,  M.  le  cur6,  per- 
haps there  is  nothing  so  very  remark- 
able about  the  miracle ;  I  have  said  so 
myself  a  great  many  times  to-day. 
In  the  first  place,  the  child  is  very 
artful." 

He  may  have  been  frightened,  and 
taken  some  very  natural  occurrence 
for  a  marvellous  event — ^* 

"  Oh !  bless  me,  he  is  a  coward — ^as 
great  a  coward  as  his  mother  is  a 
chatterbox.  Besides,  some  people  se^ 
double  at  night.  Now,  you  know,  M. 
le  eur6,  there  is  always  room  for 
doubt  in  all  the  wonderful  things 
that  take  place  at  night  So  far  as 
the  boy  is  concerned,  as  a  man,  I  wish 
him  well;  but  as  mayor,  I  say  no- 
thing. Besides,  it  is  all  the  same  to 
me.  The  really  important  thing  is 
to  have  had  an  inspiration  from  God, 
in  broad  daylight,  oefore  everybody, 
and  said :  *  My  lads,  take  your  pick- 
axes and  shovels,'  and  to  have  found 
a  spring  that  will  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases.  That  is  the  reiEil  miracle,  and 
I  was  the  person  who  performed  it" 
He  was  becoming  more  and  more  ex- 
cited. "  Yes,  that  is  truth,  that  is  jus»- 
tice ;  and  if  they  seek  to  rob  me  of  my 
due,  well  !-^I  will  go  to  law — I  will  g^ 
to  law  as  true  as  this  is  a  cane ;  and  I 
will  gain  my  cause,  or  there  is  no  jus- 
tice in  Gk)d,  no  truth  in  anything." 

"  You  do  not  know  what  you  are 
talking  about,"  interrupted  the  priest 
in  a  curt,  imperious  tone,  that  aston- 
ished the  mayor. 

At  that  moment  they  reached  the 
square  before  the  church,  where  they 
were  immediately  surrounded,  and 
p6re  Baravoux,  however  anxious  he 
might  be  to  answer  the  curb's  in- 
comprehensible outburst,  was  forced 
to  content  himself  with  muttering  be- 
tween his  teeth  a  stream  of  sentences 
that  nobody  understood. 

Mdre  Ribat  had  probably  already 
related  what  had  taken  place  at  the 
White  Cross,  for  the  people,  who 
were  present  approached  the  euro 
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whispering  and  staring,  but  did  not 
venture  to  speak  to  him.  Bolides, 
the  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  by  no  means  encouraging;  he 
was  extremely  pale,  and  walked 
straight  on  without  looking  at  any 
one.  Having  crossed  the  square  un- 
der the  fire  of  all  these  curious  eyes, 
he  advanced  towards  the  porch, 
pushed  open  the  door,  and  entered 
the  church.  He  had  not  expected  to. 
meet  any  one  there  at  thatnour;  he 
hoped  to  avoid  all  conversation,  at 
least  for  the  time,  and  enter  his  house 
by  way  of  the  vestry,  whose  door 
opened  into  his  little  garden. 

Great  was  hid  surprise  to  perceive, 
in  the  centre  of  the  church,  a  group 
of  men  and  women,  kneeling,  not  be- 
fore the  altar,  but  in  front  of  that 
glittering  "  Flight  into  Egypt"  which 
Uie  parish  owed  to  Claudius's  gene- 
rosity. A  bouquet  freshly  gathered, 
and  placed  in  a  vase,  had  been  set 
below  the  bas-relief,  and  several  bits 
of  eandle  were  burning  near. 

Unfortunately  Abb6  Roche  was 
not  a  man  for  concessions  and  pru- 
dent temnorizing.  Onmeeting  again, 
even  in  the  House  of  the  Lord,  the 
pretended  miracle  that  for  the  last 
two  hours  had  been  rising  before 
him  like  a  phantom  at  every  turn, 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  all  these  nasal 
praters  were  so  many  insults  hurled 
m  his  fsLoey  whose  recoil  might  even 
reach  the  countess.  Walking  direct- 
Iv  up  to  the  bouquet,  he  tore  it  froip 
the  vase,  dashed  it  s^ainst  the  wall, 
overturned  the  candles  with  his  foot, 
and  turning  towards  the  amazed  wor- 
shippers, said^  with  tolerable  calm- 
ness: ^^  Leave  this  place ;"  but  it  was 
easy  to  perceive,  by  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  that  at  the  lowest  murmur,  the 
slighest  gestiire,  there  would  have 
been  a  furious  burst  of  anger. 

He  folded  his  arms,  and  looking 
steadily  at  the  crowd,  waited  untu 
every  one  had  gone;  then  turned 
towards  the  door,  locked  it  carefully, 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  He 
heard  outside  the  dull  buzzing  of 
excited  and  indignant  voices.  When 
he  had  reached  his  room,  he  murmur* 


ed : "  Oh !  Lord,  if  I  have  done  wrong, 
punish  me,  or  teach  me  what  I  ought 
to  do,  for  if  this  should  continue,  I 
shall  soon  go  mad !" 

In  truth,  he  could  not  remain  in 
this  situation  for  any  length  of  time ; 
he  must  put  an  end  to  it  in  some 
way. 

He  held  the  most  extreme  views 
respecting  his  duties,  his  honor  as  a 
priest;  and  the  thought  oflpermitting 
a  falsehood  to  receive  pubhc  credence 
through  his  weakness,  seemed  to  him 
a  disgrace  that  it  was  impossible  to 
endure.  Again  the  plan  of  making 
a  frank  coiifession  recurred  to  his 
mind ;  but  before  doing  so,  he  must 
speak  to  the  countess.  He  was  about 
leaving  his  room  to  go  to  the  chateau 
by  a  roundabout  way,  when  he  heard 
a  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 


XXVI. 

"Open  the  door,  open  the  door, 
my  dear  cur6,  it  is  I,  M.  Larreau." 

The  priest  obeyed.  Ah  I  there  you 
are  at  last !  God  bless  you  1  Where 
have  you  been  hiding  ?  But  what  is 
the  matter!  You  are  as  white  as  a 
pocket  handkerchie£  Are  you  ill? 
That  would  be  the  climax  of  our  trou- 
ble." 

"I  am  perfectly  well,  thank  you. 
What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  Ah  1  you 
can  boast  of  having  puzzled  me  con- 
foundedly. I  sent  ten  times  to  your 
house,  but  always  found  you  absent." 

« I  regret  it." 

^^  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  but  confess 
that  I  had  far  more  reason  for  regret 
than  you.  After  all  that  had  t^en 
place,  you  must  understand  that  my 
position  was  peculiarly  embarrassing. 

"Yet  I  do  not  comprehend  you. 
Monsieur,  and  most  assuredly  do  not 
see  why  my  absence  should  have  occa- 
sioned you  the  slightest  embarrass- 
ment. Besides,  my  absence,  at  which 
some  one  else  has  also  expressed  sur- 
prise, was  extremely  natural  I 
went  to  visit  Loursidre,  whose  daugh- 
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ter  had  died  duriii^  the  night.  I  was 
abcmt  going  to  telfthe  news  to  Mma 
de  Manteigney,  who  is  interested  in 
her.'' 

**  Oh!  that  would  be  quite  useless. 
My  daughter  can  see  no  one  to  day, 
she  is  ill.  I  only  saw  her  for  an  in- 
stant, and  she  had  scarcely  strength 
to  say  three  words.  What !  is  the 
little  Bavage  dead  f  I  was  just  going 
to  speak  to  her  father.  You  are  sur- 
prised that  your  absence  should  have 
Deen  a  source  of  embarrassment  f  That 
is  very  flattering  to  me ;  but  listen,  my 
dear  friend,  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
these  things,  and  this  miracle,  so  sud- 
denly performed,  the  whole  country 
in  a  tumult — ^rather  too  much  of  an 
excitement,  I  confess.  Don't  you 
think  the  affair  is  going  on  a  little  to 
fast?" 

He  said  these  words  with  the  ut- 
most ease  and  gayety. 

"  Speak  more  plainly,  I  beg  of  you. 
I  am  aware  that  the  Village  has  been 
much  excited  this  morning  by  the 
story  of  a  child,  in  consequence  of 
which,  I  am  told,  a  spring  has  been 
discoyered — ^notlung  yery  extraordi- 
nary in  this  country.  That  is  all  I 
know,  and  I  regret  it,  deeply  regret  it." 

^^  This  cur6  IS  cool  enough,  certain- 
ly," thought  M.  Larreau ; "  it  would  be 
droll  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  console 
him."  And  smiling  at' the  idea,  in 
spite  of  himseli^  he  continued :  ^  What 
would  you  haye,  my  dear  cur6,  let 
us  reason  together.  Let  us  talk  as 
friends.  It  is  true  that  the  credulity 
of  the  masses  is  a  source  of  regret, 
when  intriguing  men  turn  it  to  their 
own  adyantage,  with  the  shameless- 
ness,  I  might  almost  call  it,  that  is 
the  result  of  a  blind  egotism ;  but  on 
the  contrary^  when  this  credulity,  this 
simplicity — ^it  has  its  poesy  and  grand- 
ure,  too,  when  we  take  a  lofty  yiew  of 
things — ^when  this  simplicity  leads  a 
population  towards  intelligent,  deyo- 
tea,  disinterested  men — duinterested 
in  human  measures,  be  it  understood 
— towards  men  who  will  be  able  to 
secure  their  happiness  and  prosperity, 
oh !  then,  Proyidence — I  speac  yery 
seriously — ^Proyidence  sometimes  em- 


ploys strange  means  to  attain  its  ends : 
It  is  not  for  us  to  criticize  the  oppor- 
tunity. We  speak  of  proyidential 
men ;  but  are  not  all  intelligent  men 
somewhat  so  ?  Aboye  all  indiyidual 
and  fleeting  missions,  there  is  the  ir- 
resistible march  of  Progress,  that  is, 
of  intelligence,  wealth,  improyement, 
moral  actiyity,  the  increase  of  com- 
merce, greater  facilities  for  business 
— ^in  short  the  adyance  of  nations  in 
morality.  I  haye  my  religion,  too,  my 
dear  cur6,  mj  dogmas,  my  principle& 
I  haye  the  £uth  natural  to  a  successful 
man,  whose  whole  career  has  been  an 
argument  in  fiayor  of  Progress.  Ah ! 
I  speak  to  yon  in  ail  firai&ness,  for  it 
is  out  right  that  you  should  undo 
stand  me  perfectly.  My  mission  has 
been  to  hasten  the  deyelopment  of 
public  wealth,  or  in  other  words  to 
mcrease  the  power  of  capital  by  con- 
centration. Force  and  speed  are  real- 
ly one  and  the  same  thm^.  Where 
there  is  no  quickness,  there  is  no 
strength!  There  is  no  power  without 
concentration !  A  cloud  of  steam  is 
nothing:  concentrate  it  in  a  solid re- 
ceiyer,  and  you  haye  a  locomotiye. 
It  is  the  same  thing  in  morals  and 
politics.  Now,  in  our  times,  the  proy- 
idential instrument  which  seryes  to 
concentrate  eyerything  is — the  capi- 
talist. Scattered  riches,  accumulating 
in  his  hands,  become  powerful  and 
fruitful.  Once  more,  my  dear  curS, 
let  us  look  at  things  as  a  whole,  and 
from  an  eleyated  point  of  yiew." 

Abb6  Roche,  erect  and  motionless, 
with  contracted  eyebrows,  and  hands 
clenched  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  stood 
listening,  and  gazinff  at  the  rich  man 
so  intently  that  the  latter  was,  for  an 
instant,  tnrown  off  his  guard. 

^^  In  short,"  said  he,  after  coughing 
seyeral  times,  ^'  I  do  not  intend,  I  do 
not  wish  to  reproach  you,  my  ffood 
friend ;  I  had  not  expected  so  strSing 
a  scene,  I  confess ;  if  we  had  under- 
stood each  other  better ;  we  might 
haye  hit  upon  something  more  simple 
and  less  compromising ;  but  after  all 
— when  the  wme  is  poured  out,  as  the 
saying  goes,  we  must  drink  it" 

At  that  moment,  M.  Larreau  was 
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intemipted  by  the  noise  of  a  oiuur 
saddeiuT  breaking.  Whether  the 
car6  had  leaned  too  heavily  npon  the 
one  whose  back  he  was  grasping,  or 
whether  his  hands  had  suddenly  con- 
tracted with  nnnsnal  violence,  the 
chair  was  crushed  to  atoms. 

"  Apropos  of  chairs  and  miracles, 
you  don^t  manage  either  with  a  light 
hand,  my  dear  mend,''  observed  the 
ooontess's  father  gayly. 

If  Abb6  Roche,  instead  of  Ymna 
partly  in  the  shadow,  had  been  stan£ 
ing  where  his  face  was  more  distinctly 
visible,  it  is  probable  that  onr  provi- 
dential capitalist  wonld  have  kept 
his  last  remark  to  himself.  Theeonn* 
tenance  of  the  priest,  hitherto  so  pale, 
was  now  flushed,  and  quivered  con- 
vulsively; the  veins  in  his  forehead 
and  neck  were  swollen,  and  his  irregu- 
lar, panting  breath  seemed  like  that 
of  a  man  who  had  been  running  vio- 
lently. 

*^  Go  on,"  said  he  in  a  stifled  tone; 
'^go  on,  go  on,  I  wish  to  know  alL 
Go  on,  do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
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me. 

^^Tou  seem  to  be  a^tated,  my 
dear  cur6,  and  you  are  wrong.  Be- 
sides, it  is  not  necessary  to  exaggerate 
the  consequences  of  that  story ;  true, 
it  might  become  compromising  in  the 
hands  of  awkward  people ;  but  it  is 
not  with  us.  I  only  regret  a  little 
excess  ofzeaL  It  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  instantly  placed 
the  spring,  found  no  inatter  how, 
by  chance,  in  an  almost  providential 
manner,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Virgin.  I  said  almost;  that  would 
have  been  sufficient.  Masses  of  thanks- 
giving, endowments  for  commemora- 
tion masses,— consecration  of  a  hos- 
pital by  the  bishop,  erection  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of 
Manteign^,  would  have  been  a  six 
monthr  amuiv-of  stone  and  cast  iron, 
— it  would  be  solid,  and  could  be 
finished  quickly;  it  would  only  be 
neoessarv  to  send  the  proportions. 
The  building  would  be  erected,  of 
course,  by  means  of  a  subscription 
throughout  France.  An  excellent 
thing  for  religioD,  an   excellent  af- 


fair for  my  springs  too.  Subscribers' 
names  upon  slabs  of  black  or  white 
marble,  according  to  the  amount  of 
the  sum  paid,  pilgrimage  of  art,  etc. 
We  should  not  he  refused  a  relic, 
if  we  asked  for  it  politely.  I  have  a 
great  many  acquaintances.  Once  es- 
tabUsh  the  springs  of  Manteigney, 
particularly  beneloial  for  irritation 
of  the  larynx,  build  a  house  for  the 
reception  of  convalescents,  cottages 
specially  for  clergymen,  a  model  ca- 
smo,  and  a  railway  line,  issue  a  Cath- 
olic medical  pamphlet  praising  the 
therapeutic  wonders  of  the  spring, 
which  had  been  almost  providential- 
ly found,  I  repeat  almost;  oh!  that 
would  have  been  sufficient,  the  public 
would  have  done  the  rest.  Research- 
es into  the  history  of  the  country,  con- 
troversies, discussions^  excavations—" 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  am  beginning  to  under- 
stand," murmured  the  priest. 

**  Of  course!  And  thus,  without  the 
slightest  difficulty  or  theatrical  dis- 
play, we  should  have  accomplished 
our  little  strategem.  We  shall  attain 
the  same  result,  1  hope,  by  the  present 
arrangement,  which  is  perhaps  bolder 
and  more  rapid,  but  less  sure,  and, 
under  any  circumstances,  gives  the 
enterprise  a  diflerent  character — a 
totally  different  character." 

M.  Larreau  hesitated  a  moment, 
tapped  his  snuff  box,  winked  his  left 
eye,  and  continued : 

^  Let  us  speak  frankly.  In  business 
matters  we  must  play  with  our  cards 
on  thetabla  You  did  not  expect, 
by  entering  upon  the  affair  so  energet- 
ically, to  oDtain  a  share  in  the  profits 
of  the  enterprise?  It  is  not  at  all  pro- 
bable that  your  actions  were  influ- 
enced by  such  an  idea,  is  it,  my  dear 
cur6?" 

^'It  must  be  confessed,  Monsieur, 
that  you  are  a  very  frank  scoundrel !" 
said  Abb6  Roche. 

Violent  as  his  efforts  had  been  to 
control  himself  and  hear  the  spout 
manufacturer,  who  was  at  last  unveil- 
ing his  true  character,  to  the  end,  he 
could  bear  no  more.  He  continued : 
**  I  now  understand  the  service  you 
have  been  asking  at  my  hands ;  to  aid 
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your  speculation  by  sacrilege  and  per- 
jury, to  write  the  name  of  Gk)d  upon 
your  prospectus  with  my  own  hand, 
hang  my  priestly  garments  at  the  door 
of  your  snop,  sell  my  conscience,  wal- 
low in  the  mud  of  your  spring.  Then, 
in  my  place,  you  would  have  been 
capable  of  doing  all  this  ?'^ 

And  as  the  wi^thful  Hercules  ap- 
proached, the  millionaire  turned  pale. 

"  Are  you  j  esting,  my  dear  frien  d  ?" 
he  stanmiered ;  ^'  what  is  the  matter, 
what  have  I  said  ?  Wait  a  moment,  I 
have  not  explained  myself  correctly. 
A  priest's  robe  is  sacred  to  me,  I  as- 
sure you." 

Abb6  Roche  had  turned  away,  and 
with  his  arms  folded  across  his  breast, 
was  thinking :  The  first  time  he  saw 
me,  he  said  to  himself:  '*  That  is  the 
very  man  I  want  I  So  I  look  like  a 
scoundrel  ?  For  more  than  a  year  he 
has  considered  ihe  no  better  than  him- 
self^ studied  my  character,  sounded 
me,  and  I  did  not  understand  1" 

Larreau,  reassured  by  the  apparent 
calmness  of  the  priest,  recovered  his 
self-command,  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  and  advancing  in  his  turn, 
exclaimed:  "But,  my  dear  fellow, 
you  adopt  a  very  singular  manner  to- 
wards me,  and  I  think  it  extremely 
presuming.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
know  that  you  are  addressing  a  man 
whom  every  one  respects ;  who — ^to 
whom  even  the  ministers  are  defer- 
ential, and  who  could  if  he  chose  crush 
you  under  foot." 

"  Try  it,  scoundrel !"  replied  Abb6 
Koche,  drawing  himself  up  to  the 
full  height  of  his  tall  figure.  He 
looked  so  noble,  so  proud  in  this  out- 
burst of  indignation,  his  eyes  had 
such  an  expression  of  profound  con- 
tempt, that  the  capitahst,  spite  of  his 
relations  to  the  mmisters.  Was  intim- 
idated. 

"  After  all,"  said  he, "  let  us  cut  the 
matter  short,  and  not  get  angry  with 
eaoh  other.  I  perhaps  gave  you  to  un- 
derstand, in  previous  conversations, 
that  there  was  in  this  country,  on  the 
estates  of  Manteigney,  a  spring  of 
mineral  water,  hitherto  unknown, 
which  I  intended  to  make  useful.    I 


have  perhaps  also  informed  you  that 
your  aid,  your  sympathy,  your  moral 
mfluence  wotdd  be  of  great  assistance 
to  me.  That  is  true ;  but  are  you  sure 
of  having  correctly  understood  what 
I  told  you  ?  People  do  not  act  on  the 
strength  of  mere  words.  You  have, 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  paper  signed 
with  my  name,  requestmg  you,  even 
in  the  most  ambiguous  terms,  to  per- 
form upon  the  highway,  the  masquer- 
ade displayed  that  night.  Tou 
thought  that  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  you  to  act  without  my 
advice  and  approbation, —  and  you 
crown  your  master-piece  by  speaking 
insolently  to  me !  i  ou  thiuK  that  I 
am  compromised ;  you  think  that  you 
canhola  me, — ^but,  my  dear  friend, 
you  don't  know  even  the  first  move  of 
this  game :  you  are  a  child.  Monsieur 
rabb4" 

"  Very  childish,  and  very  foolish, 
certainly,  since  I  did  not  see  at  onfSe 
that  you  were  the  greatest  scoundrel 
that  ever  lived." 

"No  more  such  (Speeches,  or  you 
will  find  that  they  may  have  a  disa- 
greeable result.  Deuce  take  it!  Hike 
your  simplicity.  Do  you  pretend  to 
say  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  apparition  which  was  seen  that 
night  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  Oh ! 
I  ask  nothing  better.  Explain  your- 
self— exculpate  yoursell  Prove  that 
you  were  in  bed  at  that  hour  and 
neither  invented  nor  planned  the  jest, 
I  am  listening ;  come,  come,  I  am  all 
ears." 

"Have  you  really  the  audacity  to 
question  me  ?  And  m  whose  name,  by 
what  right  ?  Why  are  you  here  ?  Do 
you  not  perceive  that  I  can  scarcely 
control  myself;  that  I  should  consider 
it  the  greatest  possible  disgrace  to 
vindicate  myself  to  you ;  that  people 
only  explain  their  actions  in  presence 
of  a  judge  whom  they  can  respect ; 
that  your  voice  irritates  mo,  that  my 
anger  is  increasing" — ^he  slowly  ap- 
proached as  he  uttered  the  words, 
and  unfolded  his  arms — "and  that 
instead  of  answering  you,  I  intend  to 
slap  you  in  the  fiace?" 

"  Fool,"  cried  M.  Larreau,  hastily 
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opening  the  doof,"  you  shall  pay  for 
this.^' 

And  be  disappeared. 


XXYIL   . 

On  the  following  morning,  at  a  very 
^rly  hour,  the  countess,  much  more 
closely  wrapped  than  usual,  hastened 
towards  the  priest's  dwelling.  Her 
bearing  no  longer  possessed  the  ease, 
the  charming  carelessness  that  for- 
merly characterized  it  I  She  was  anx- 
ious, restless,  and  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  meeting  any  one  as  she 
humed  rapidly  on.  It  really  seem- 
ed to  her  as  if  the  little  shepherds, 
surrounded  by  all  the  villagers,  was 
waiting  at  every  turn  in  the  road  to 
exclaim,  as  soon  as  she  appeared: 
"There  is  the  lady  I  saw  near  the 
White  Cross.'*  Who  knows  whether 
the  truth  was  not  already  suspected  ? 
At  the  simplest  question,  she  should 
surely  lose  all  self-command,  and 
reply  in  spite  of  herself:  "Yes,  it 
was  L" 
.  She  had  remained  shut  up  in  her 
own  room  during  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  day,  looking  out  of  her 
ivindow  at  the  throngs  of  curious 
peasants  hastening  to  the  valley,  ques- 
tioning her  maid,  trying  to  laugh  at 
the  girl's  stories,  and  when  she  stop- 
ped, racking  her  brain  to  find  a  pre- 
text for  askmg  anew.  Soon  she  fear- 
ed that  her  prolonged  stay  in  her 
private  apartments  might  arouse  sus- 
picions  among  the  servants  in  the 
chateau,  and  therefore  went  down  in 
the  evening  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  she  found  her  father,  who,  still 
ander  the  influence  of  ill-concealed 
wrath,  had  spoken  in  very  threat- 
ening terms  of  Abb6  Roche.  Per- 
ceivmg  that  this  state  of  affairs 
must  1^  ended  as  quickly  as  possible, 
she  set  out  for  the  priest's  abode. 
When  the  cur6  opened  the  door,  she 
entered  hastily,  sank  into  a  chair, 
threw  back  her  hood,  and  clasping 
her  hands,  exclaimed : 

"Gk)od  Heavens!  my  dear  curd, 


what  have  you  done  —  what  have 
you  said  to  my  father  ?" 

K  there  was  any  one  to  whom  the 
priest  desired  to  explain  hi^  conduct. 
It  was  certainly  the  countess !  but  just 
as  he  was  about  to  open  his  lips,  and 
relieve  his  heart,  he  remembered  that 
it  was  unworthy  of  him  to  accuse  a 
father  to  his  own  daughter,  and  said 
quietly:  "Certain  words  spoken  by 
M.  Larreau,  wounded  me  deeply,  and' 
I  resented  them  somewhat  vehement- 
ly.   That  is  alL" 

"  That  is  all,  that  is  all !  And  you 
think  that  perfectly  natural  ?  Then 
you  do  not  know  that  my  father  is  the 
best  of  men,  the  most  kind  hearted 
and  scrupulous."  (Abb6  Roche  could 
not  restrain  a  gesture  of  surprise.) 
"  Yes,  yes,  the  most,  scrupulous  and 
honoraole.  Well !  my  father  has  the 
faults  natural  to  his  temperament ;  he 
is  sensitive,  and  never  pardons  an  in- 
sult. He  is  very  angry,  and  is  going 
to  search  and  inquire  into  everything ; 
he  wishes  to  discover  the  truth,  and 
he  will,  for  papa  always  succeeds  in 
evervthing  he  undertakes." 

"Oh!  Heaven,"  cried  the  priest, 
"  let  him  ascertain !  I  wish  it,  I  prefer 
the  truth,  whatever  its  consequences 
may  be,  to  the  shameful  position  in 
which  I  am  now." 

"  If  all  is  kept  secret,  there  will  be 
no  shame  for  you  to  bear." 

"  K I  only  had  cause  to  blush  when 
alone,  it  would  be  too  much.  And 
the  anguish  of  seeing  a  lie  become  a 
religious  belief— do  you  count  that  as 
nothing  ?  Am  I  not  a  priest,  a  Chris- 
tian, Madame  ?  No,  no,  there  nfust 
be  an  end  to  all  this !" 

"  You  are  an  egotist,  you  think  only 
of  yoursell  Do  you  wrget  that  the 
scandal  will  recoil  upon  the  count  and 
myself?  How  will  you  explain  our 
nocturnal  excursion  ?  You  will  tell 
the  truth,  I  wish  you  to  *do  so,  but 
who  will  believe  you  ?  Besides,  have 
you  a  right  to  dispose  of  a  secret  that 
I  entrusted  to  your  loyalty  ?  Will 
you  also  say,  the  more  completely  to 
vindicate  yourself,  that  the  count  be- 
trayed Loursi^re's  daughter?  Will 
you  relate  in  public  the  confidences  I 
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have  given  you?  Tou  will  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so ;  when  people  tell  the 
truth,  they  must  tell  the  whole  truth. 
By  BO  doing,  you  will  be  perhaps  act 
the  part  of  a  good  priest ;  out  I  doubt 
whether  such  would  be  the  conduct 
of  an  honorable  man,  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  did  not  understand  all 
this  ?  Why  did  you  not  conciliate  my 
fitther  ?  I  would  have  confessed  the 
truth  by  degrees,  everything  would 
have  become  quiet,  and  the  adventure 
been  forgotten  ere  long — ^while  now, 
my  father,  vexed  and  irritated,  thanks 
to  you,  asserts  that  he  must  discover 
this  mystery,  that  his  honor  is  con- 
cerned in  it ;  he  says  he  does  not  wish 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  these 
fooleries,  and  will  doubtless  immedi- 
ately ask  the  bishop  to  make  a  serious 
investigation.  Oh!  how  wretched  I 
ami" 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
and  continued,  in  a  very  gentle  tone : 
^  Tou  are  harsh,  M.  le  cur6,  harsh  to- 
wards others.  You  perhaps  mistake 
for  virtue  what  is  only  austeriiy. 
And  suppose  I,  too,  wished  to  confess 
the  whole  truth?  Suppose  I  ques- 
tioned my  memory,  do  you  not  tiiink 
I  might  find  causes  of  resentment 
affainst  people  who  consider  them- 
s^ves  beyond  reproach  ?  You  place 
a  high  value  upon  your  dignity  as  a 
priest,  your  honor  as  a  man;  do  you 
think,  Monsieur,  that  I  have  neither 
dignity  nor  honor  as  a  woman,  and 
that  I  have  no  right  to  be  indignant 
when  insulted  ?  A  few  words  from 
my  father,  somewhat  hastily  spoken, 
perhaps,  have  urged  you  to  violence 
— ^which  has  been  extreme,  if  I  can 
je  from  the  resentment  it  excited. 
ly  should  not  I  too  be  enraged, 
when  forced  to  submit  not  only  to 
impulsive  words,  but  unheard  of  acts 
— ^yes.  Monsieur,  tmheard  of^  especial- 
ly coming  from  you  ?  Yet  I,  who  am 
no  saint,  who  do  not  consider  myself 
above  human  weaknesses;  I,  whose 
duty  is  not,  after  all,  to  give  an  exam* 
pie  of  the  virtues,^  I  am  silent,  and 
wish  to  forget.  It  is  strange  that  you 
have  not  courage  to  keep  silence  as 
well  as  L'' 


Whv 


While  the  countess  spoke.  Abbe 
Roche,  amazed  and  motionless,  did 
not  utter  a  sinele  word,  and  yet 
many  thoughts  had  passed  through 
his  mind.  He  was  like  a  culprit  lis- 
tening to  a  sentence  from  which  there 
could  be  no  appeal ;  but  even  while 
he  felt  sorrow  at  hearing  himself  thus 
condemned,  he  shared  the  emotions 
of  his  judge,  followed  each  thought 
depicted  upon  the  young  wife's  mcB^ 
and  gradually  forgetting  himself  in 
her,  shared  her  impressions.  He  was 
at  the  bar  of  the  accused  and  on 
the  bench  of  the  judge  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  ^^  Yes,''  thought  he, 
'*Abb£  Roche  is  a  proud  fool,  and  we 
are  too  indulgent  to  him." 

He  forgot  Larreau  and  his  insults 
to  think  only  of  his  own  conduct. 
He  had  acted  the. part  of  a  violent, 
brutal,  unjust  man.  That  was  evi- 
dent, for  she  said  so.  He  accepted  his 
sentence  with  embarrassment,  even 
took  an  undue  share  of  blame,  and 
found  a  strange  joy  in  reproaching 
himself  for  in£ilging  in  an^er.  He 
believed  that  he  was  convmced  by 
the  countess's  reasoning,  when  only 
charmed  and  dazzled  by  ner  preseice, 
and  thought  he  saw  more  deariv,  be- 
cause he  no  longer  looked  with  his 
own  eyes.  His  predominant  emotion 
was  the  irritating,  perhaps  guilty,  but 
delightful  thougnt  that  he  coula  not 
drive  away:  the  countess  and  himself 
were  henceforward  bound  together 
by  the  same  interests,  the  same  fears, 
the  same  hopes.  Chance  had  formed 
ties  between  them,  which  they  could 
not  sunder. 

Angelic  creature !  She  still  deign- 
ed to  come  to  his  dwelling,  reproach- 
ed him  for  his  shameful  conduct  with 
a  gentleness  of  which  he  was  unwor« 
thy,  and  to  utterly  overwhelm  him, 
g^lited  him  forgetfubiess  of  it-^ 
most  forffiveness.  He  would  have 
Uked  to  uiTOW  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  judge,  kiss  her  very  footprints, 
and  say  to  her:  ^Ibelong  to  you,my 
life  is  yours,"  for  it  was  in  silent 
shame,patiently  endured,  that  he  now 
saw  nobleness  and  couraffe. 

**  Command,  Madame/*  sud  he  in 
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deep  agitation,  ^^  command,  I  will  do 
whatever  you  wish.  I  have  ofiended 
you — ^forgive  me.*' 

'^  Promise  me  to  say  nothing,  that 
is  all  I  ask.  Let  me  be  the  one  to 
act, — I  will  soothe  my  father.    You 

Sromise  neither  to  approve  nor  con* 
emn  anything — ^for  a  few  days  ?  You 
see  this  is  the  only  way  to  put  an  end 
to  the  whole  afiair,  and  that  there  is 
no  other  course  to  adopt  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  parties.  Does  not  Ood  judge 
of  our  intentions  ?  You  will  say  not- 
ing, you  assure  me  ?'^ 

She  had  pronounced  the  last  words 
with  a  voice  so  sweet,  a  smile  so  al- 
luring ;  she  had  appealed  to  his  gen- 
erosity with  so  much  confidence,  that 
he  murmured  almost  with  tears:  ^^I 
will  be  silent,  I  promise  you.  I  will 
be  silent'' 

^The  silence  may  b^  somewhat 
hard  to  bear  for  one  of  your  tempera- 
ment ;  but  make  this  uttle  sacrifice, 
my  dear  cur6,  make  it  for  my  sake,  I 
implore  you.  It  is  no  act  of  weak- 
ness that  is  asked  of  you;  There  is 
nothing  disgraceful  in  permitting  a 
fire  of  straw  to  die  out  of  itself^  and 
abstaining  from  blowing  upon  it 
through  excess  of  zeal;" — ^then,  with 
a  most  confidential  manner,  she  add- 
ed: ^^You  have  been  very  anxious 
about  this  affaii\  very  much  annoyed, 
have  you  not?  I  can  read  it  in  your 
face." 

**Yes,  yes,  I  assure  you  I  have." 
He  felt  soothed,  enchimted  by  the 
sweetness  of  the  voice  he  loved  so 
welL 

^  And  I  too  I  If  you  knew  in  what 
a  state  I  have  been!  I  thought  of 
you,  and  said  to  myself:  *  If  he  only 
does  not  allow  anything  that  could 
compromise  us,  to  escape ;  if  he  does 
not  attach  any  importance  to  these 
rumors,  does  not  believe  himself  un- 
der obligations  to  deny  this  absnrd 
apparition,  and  thus  complicate  the 
affair  instead  of  simplifying  it  1  When 
I  was  told  yesterday  that  you  had 
driven  all  the  people  who  were  nray- 
ing  out  of  the  cnurch,  Iwas  terrined." 

*^It  is  true,  I  did  wronff ;  I  was 
excited,   beside   mysell'*   lie  was 


ashamed  of  the  violence,  whose  mere 
recital  had  alarmed  her. 

^^You  are  right,  we  must  keep 
calm,  we  must  on  every  account. 
Even  in  the  interests  of  religion,  it 
is  the  best  thing  to  do.  The  church  is 
open  thb  morning  and  will  remain 
BO,  I  assure  you." 

"  Well,  I  will  profit  by  it,  and  am 
now  going  to  prav  to  the  good  God 
for  that  poor  childL" 

^'  We  have  said  nothing  about  her ; 
she  is  dead,  poor  little  thing  !  It  is 
wrong  to  pudge  her  too  severely." 

^  ^  Certainly,  certainly.  And  what 
did  her  father  say  when  you'  gave 
him — ^you  know  ?" 

^He  was  very  much  agitated,  and 
accepted  it,  blessing  your  generos- 
ity.'^ 

"  Generosity  which  he  forced  from 
me  with  his  hand  on  m^  throat  Well! 
And  the  diild,  where  is  it  ?" 

^*At  Marianne's  house,  where  I 
carried  it  mysel£" 

*^So  near  here?  See  how  selfish 
people  are  1 1  shall  accustom  myself 
totne  thought;but  at  the  first  mo- 
ment, it  is  a  painful  ona  Yet  I  do  not 
wish  the  poor  little  thing  any  harm. 
Farewell,  M.  le  cur*." 

And,  wrapping  herself  in  her  cloak, 
she  added :  **  I  shall  conceal  my  fstce, 
the  villagers  frighten  me." 

"Will  you  pass  through  the  ves- 
try ?  Then  you  will  not  be  obliged  to 
go  all  the  way  round." 

Although  there  was  no  one  in  the 
church,  Hma  de  Manteigney  took 
refuge  in  the  darkest  comer,  and  be- 
gan to  pray  fervently  for  the  repose 
of  the  dead  ^I's  soul.  She  was 
embarrassed  as  she  appealed  to  God 
in  behalf  of  the  poor  child,  for  she 
could  not  think  ot  her  sudden  deatii 
without  a  feeling  strangely  like  relief. 
She  pitied  the  unfortunate  girl,  but 
could  not  entirely  conceal  from  her« 
self  that  her  death  simplified  many 
things,  calmed  her  anxieties,  and  cut 
short,  at  last  for  the  present,  the 
count's  follies.  It  was  a  misfortune, 
an  accident,  a  circumstance,  which 
under  certain  contingencies  might 
prove  a  benefit.    Then,  having  in* 
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formed  the  Lord  that  she  was  about 
to  address  her  prayers  to  Him  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Loursi^re's 
daughter,  she  piously  recited  a  num- 
ber of  Patera  and  Avea^  without  any 
farther  thought  of  her  for  whose  sake 
they  were  uttered.  But  from  time  to 
time  a  shiver  ran  through  her  whole 
frame,  and  from  the  depths  of  her 
heart,  she  exclaimed:  "  Oh !  Lord,  oh ! 
Lord,  turn  the  count's  affection  to 
wards  me ;  grant  that  he  may  love  me ; 
I  will  strive  so  earnestly  to  make 
him  happy  1" 

While  thus  absorbed  in  prayer,  she 
heard  an  almost  incessant  noise  of 
footsteps  behind  her,  and  when,  hav- 
ing concluded  her  devotions,  she 
turned,  was  not  surprised  to  see  a 
group  of  women  oa  their  knees  be- 
fore the  famous  bas-relief  presented 
by  Claudius.  She  cast  a  hasty  glance 
at  the  FligJvt  into  Egypt — the  Vir- 
gin resembled  her.  There  really  was 
a  resemblance,  and  Saint  Joseph,  with 
the  exception  of  his  beard,  was  an 
excellent  likeness  of  Abb4  Roche. 
She  drew  down  her  veil,  and  moved 
rapidly  on.  Every  head  was  turned 
towards  her.  Several  women  were 
eagerly  talking  together  in  the  porch, 
but  became  silent  at  her  approach, 
and  one  of  them,  advancing  to  meet 
the  countess,  made  a  low  curtsey, 

"What  do  you  want  of  me,  my 
good  woman  ?*' 

"  Why !  the  countess  has  just  been 
praying  for  the  miracle,  of  cour^  I 
am  the  mothei  of  the  lad,  a  child 
who  never  caused  his  parents  the 
slightest  sorrow.  Wouldn't  Madame 
like  to  speak  to  my  boy  ?  Everybody 
else  has  heard  his  story." 

"  No,  thank  you,  good  mother," 
"With  all  the  particulars!" 
"  I  cannot  stop,  I  am  in  a  hurry." 
"That   is   because   Hadame    has 
heard  that  it  was  not  mv  boy  who 
found  the  spring,  and  yet  ne  was  the 
one  who  told  everything." 

"  I  do  not  deny  it,  but  I  have  not 
time." 

"  Then  the  countess  will  remember 
that  all  they  say  is  only  to  injure  poor 
people." 


Several  other  women  approached. 
"Let  me  pass,"  said  the  countess, 
"  some  one  is  waiting  for  me."  And 
she  hastened  on. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  the  whole 
village  knew  that  Mme.  de  Mante^g« 
ney  nad  been  praying  an  account  oi 
the  miracle.  Some  persons  even  as- 
serted that  she  had  placed  a  bouquet 
before  the  bas-relief. 


xxvni. 

CoNTEABY  to  the  couutcss's  hopes, 
the  excitement  in  the  village  did  not 
abata  The  wrathful  lamentations  of 
m^re  Ribat,  who  gradually  vielded  to 
the  most  violent  fanaticism,  nad  borne 
their  fruit.  All  who,  for  any  reason 
were  jealous  or  envious  of  Mayor 
Baravoux,  all  who  thought  his  oxen 
too  large,  his  house  too  handsome, 
his  fields  too  green,  or  his  figure  too 
portly,  had  rallied  around  the  good 
peasant  woman,  the  devoted  motlier 
who  so  bravely  defended  the  cause  of 
the  poor.  As  usually  happens,  the 
question  had  changed  its  aspect,  and 
n*om  an  individual  fact,  became  a  gen- 
eral principle,  in  which  every  one 
found  food  for  argument.    The  Vir- 

fin.  Saint  Joseph,  and  the  poor  ass 
ad  really  very  little  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  point  in  question  now, 
was  to  ascertain  whether  a  mayor, 
merely  because  he  owned  a  stone 
house,  two  pairs  of  oxen,  a  tri-color- 
ed  scarf,  and  pasture  lands,  had  a 
right  to  interpose  between  Provi- 
dence and  the  poor,  a  right  to  snatch 
the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  intercept  the  heavenly 
rays  by  his  huge  person.  Then  oth- 
er individuals  rose  to  defend  Bara- 
voux, and  the  debates  grew  so  stormy 
that  one  evening  they  actually  came 
to  blows. 

The  mayor,  whose  nerves,  to  use  a 
conunon  expression,  were  strained 
like  the  strings  of  a  violin,  to  expend  a 
portion  of  his  anger,  gave  orders  that 
the  inn  of  the  Sapin  Vert  should  bo 
closed  at  the  sound  of  the  Angd/us, 
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This  was  pouring  oil  upon  the  flames. 
The  excitement  increased,  some  were 
indignant,  others  shouted  bravo.  In 
short,  every  one  was  forced  to  take 
sides,  and  declare  his  opinion  public- 
ly. Naturally,  the  numbers  of  the 
curious  who  visited  the  spring  visi- 
bly increased,  so  that  after  having 
erected  a  palisade  to  protect  the  mi- 
raculous hole,  it  was  soon  found  ne- 
cessary to  protect  the  palisade  itself, 
and  too  gendarmes  from  the  city 
mounted  guard. 

K  Grand-Fort-le-Haut  was  greatly 
excited,  the  town  of  Virez  was  terribly 
agitated.  The  question  whether  Bar- 
avoux  or  m^re  Kibat  would  gain  the 
day  had,  it  is  true,  but  a  secondary 
importance ;  but  the  discussions  were 
none  the  less  violent.  Abb6  Vilain, 
cur6  of  Virez,  had  not — ^the  avowal 
must  be  made,  whatever  it  cost  us — 
had  not  any  great  sympathy  with 
Abb6  Roche,  his  brother  at  Grand 
Fort.  It  was  not  that  he  had  any 
special  cause  of  complaint  against 
hun ;  but  Nature  had  formed  the  two 
men  in  moulds  too  widely  dissimilar 
for  thei^  ever  to  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  each  other.  One  was 
tall,  robust,  active,  grave,  fond  of 
long  walks,  fatigue,  and  manly  exer- 
cises; the  other,  on  the  contrary, 
short,  fat,  careless  and  indolent,  ador- 
ing meditations  in  the  shade,  calmness, 
repose,  cheerful  and  dainty  meals. 
Their  moral  natures  were  in  perfect 
harmony  with  then- physical  tempera- 
ments, and  traces  of  this  dissimilarity 
might  be  detected  in  the  trifling  par- 
ticulars of  their  lives ;  they  were  es- 
pecially prominent,  when  the  two 
abba's  played  a  game  of  bowls  togeth- 
er after  vespers. 

Abb6  Vilain,  a  prudent,  skilful 
player,  exceedingly  deliberate  in  his 
combinations,  studied  the  ground  and 
understood  how  to  take  advantage  of 
the  slopes,  the  obstacle  of  a  patch  of 
gravel,  the  collisions,  the  reoounds, 
were  to  him  helps  rather  than  hin- 
drances. He  rolled  his  ball  gently 
and  lightly,  giving  it  a  benediction, 
if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  by  a  final 
flatter  of  his  fingers,  accompanying 
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and  protecting  it  with  a  moist,  pa- 
ternal glance,  directing  it  by  his  wish- 
es. It  really  seemed  as  if  the  fat 
cur6  had  breathed  a  portion  of  his 
own  soul  into  the  ball,  to  see  it  roll- 
ing cautiously  on,  wheeling  around 
an  obstacle,  avoiding  a  stone,  pausing 
as  if  to  reflect,  and  taking  advantage 
of  a  slight  declivity  that  nobody  had 
noticed,  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
the  goal,  and  finally  stop  in  the 
very  best  place.  During  this  time, 
the  most  varying  emotions  were  de- 
picted upon  Abb6  Vilain's  flushed 
face,  with  all  the  more  clearness  be- 
cause his  pure  soul  disdained  the 
slightest  concealment :  hope,  fear,  am- 
bition, tenderness,  anguish,  and  the 
pride  of  success.  He  advanced  and 
stood  before  his  triumphant  ball,  with 
his  cassock  raised  on  the  right  nearly 
to  his  waist,  his  hands  on  his  hips,  his 
mouth  half  open,  and  a  broad  smile 
beaming  for  an  instant  on  his  flushed 
face,  an  instant  only,  for  all  eyes, 
which  had  at  first  been  fixed  upon  him, 
turned  almost  immediately  towards 
Abbe  Roche,  and  every  one  seemed  to 
say :  "  That  is  very  well  done — ^but 
we  shall  see !" 

And  in  fact,  the  cur6  of  Grand  Fort 
drew  back  two  or  three  paces,  tested 
and  patted  his  ball,  measured  the 
space  an  instant,  and  then  with  a  su- 
perb gesture  of  ease  and  vigor,  hurl- 
ed it,  loaded  with  iron  and  heavy 
as  a  cannon  ball  though  it  was,  to  a 
prodigious  height.  It  was  seen  to 
mount  into  the  air,  disappeared  amid 
the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  then  fell 
back  like  a  bombshell  upon  Abb6 
Vilain's  which  it  ignominiously  dis- 
lodged. Now,  I  dare  venture  to  affirm,, 
that  when  a  player  who  is  in  earnest 
has  a  victorious  ball — a  ball  that  is 
very  near,  and  sees  it  driven  away  in 
such  a  fashion,  brutally,  without  any 
respect  for  his  clever  play — and  when 
thesamethingisrepeatedfortenyears 
every  Sunday  after  vespers,  publicly, 
without  truce  or  mercy,  I  dare  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  I  say,  that  the  player 
feels  a  dull  indignation  spring  up  with- 
in him  that  might  readily  be  trans* 
formed  into  an  outburst  of  rage.    He 
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incorporates  himself  so  to  speak,  with 
his  own  ball,  and  therefore  cruellj 
feels  the  violent  collision  to  which  it 
is  forced  to  yield. 

Abb6  Vilain,  consequently,  could 
not  forget  the  frightful  descent  of  the 
ironnshod  ball,  and  the  excruciating 
sound  of  the  heavy  mass  falling  from 
the  skies.  Faff,  boumm !  the  sounds 
had  remained  fixed  in  his  ears  and 
heart,  and  when  he  heard  the  rumor 
of  the  apparition,  the  miracle,  and  th£ 
spring ;  when  he  was  told  that  Abb6 
Roche  indignantly  drove  the  wor- 
shippers from  the  church,  and  refused 
all  explanation,  he  murmured  between 
his  fat  lips:  *^Paff,  boumm  1  such 
things  only  happen  in  certain  par- 
ishes." 

By  these  simple  words  the  worthy 
man  regained  Wiy  lost  partisan^. 
As  may  be  supposed,  the  words, 
remembered  by  the  notary's  wife,  who 
thought  it  her  duty  to  confide  them 
to  the  schoolmaster's  spouse,  spread 
rapidly  through  the  town,  where  they 
were  diligenUy  analyzed  and  com- 
mented upon.  There  was  something 
decidedly  ambiguous  about  this  mir- 
acle. It  was  remembered  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  event,  the  doctor 
had  met  Abb6  Roche  in  p^re  Lour- 
si^re's  hut.  The  cur6  of  Grand  Fort 
must  have  passed  the  White  Cross  at 
the  very  hour  of  the  apparition.  Why 
should  he  have  burst  into  such  fits  oi 
anger,  followed  by  the  most  obstinate 
silence  ? 

The  mayor  of  Virez  had  vainly 
sought  to  elucidate  the  affair.  M. 
Larreau  was  impenetrable:  Abb6 
Roche  shut  his  door  in  people's  faces ; 
p^re  Baravoux  was  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  wild  excitement.  As  to  the  sous- 
pr6fet,  he  had  not  even  answered  the 
letter  that  had  been  sent  to  him. 
Was  there  not  some  political  question, 
some  electioneering  mana3uvre  con- 
cealed under  this  miracle?  It  was 
remembered  that  the  stone  cross  tliat 
serves  as  an  object  for  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  Seven  Sorrows,  and  tne  twenty- 
four  little  bronze  crosses  that  adorn 
the  highway,  had  been  presented  to 
the  public  at  the  time  of  the  last  elec- 


tions. It  was  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  apparition  of  the  White  Cross  had 
some  political  signification,  but  what  ? 
What  did  it  mean  ?  Did  the  govern- 
ment desire  the  ruin  of  Virez  ?  The 
population  was  greatly  excited;  it 
was  ^npossible  to  employ,  or  obtain 
anything  whatever  from  the  work- 
men. Ihe  women  left  their  children 
shut  up  at  home,  while  they  went  to 
visit  tne  spring,  around  which  shops 
of  every  description  had  been  erected, 
Fedlers  sold  caps,  stockings,  chap- 
lets^  and  little  books ;  people  shot  at 
a  mark  with  the  cross-bow  to  win  mac- 
aroons ;  it  was  a  peiiect  fair-ground. 
On  pretext  of  being  present  at  a 
second  apparition,  bands  of  pilgrims 
journeyed  towards  Grand  Fort,  and 
stopped  at  the  inn  of  the  Sapin 
Verty  which  had  become  the  official 
rendezvous  of  all  the  drunkards  in  the 
country,  so  that  even  at  midnight 
the  town  was  disturbed  by  songs  and 
shouts,  and  twice  in  succession,  Rsdm- 
beau  the  baker  had  burned  his  oven- 
full  of  bread  from  returning  home  Sit 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  m  a  state 
of  beastly  intoxication.  Was  such  a 
condition  of  things  to  be  endured  ? 
Was  it  not  to  be  desired  that  ecclesi- 
astical authority  should  take  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  and  unravel  the  mystery  ? 


XXIX. 

WhUoB  Grand  Fort  and  Virez  were 
almost  exclusively  occupied  with 
thoughts  of  the  miracle  and  its  con- 
sequences, the  clever  Claudius  had 
broached  the  affair  in  Paris  with  mar- 
vellous skill  One  evening,  directly 
after  the  Gymnase,  he  came  to  Ver- 
non's studio,  sure  of  finding  all  the 
journalists  of  the  capital  assembled 
there,  and  suddenly,  without  the 
slightest  preparation,  as  if  still  excit- 
ed by  a  letter  which  he  said  he  had- 
just  received^  related  the  story  with 
mimitable  vivacity  and  animation, 
describing  the  scenes,  drawing  por- 
traits of  the  personages,  depictmg, 
with  a  warmth  bordering  upon  elo- 
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qnenoe,  the  mreat  ezeitement  rife  in 
'tins  beaotdfuT  coontry.  The  truth  is, 
that  he  had  studied  this  impromptu 
outburst  nearly  half  the  day,  and  just 
as  he  entered  the  carriage,  took  sev- 
eral glasses  of  champagne  to  rise  to 
the  height  demanded  oy  the  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  relate  amid 
certain  surroundings  a  totally  new 
nouracle,  which  has  not  yet  receiyed 
the  stamp  of  public  approval :  Clau- 
dius, therefore,  was  extremely  careful 
to  advance  no  personal  opinion*  In 
his  mouth,  it  was  merely  a  dazzling 
fairy  tale,  full  of  strangely  vivid  de- 
scriptions and  piquant  details  that 
e^ush  could  interpret  to  please  himself. 
The  miracle  itself  he  treated  with  the 
utmost  reverence,  for  people  affected 
m^t  respect  for  certain  subiects  in 
Vernon's  studio.  When  he  nad  fin- 
ished his  story,  he  added  amidst  a 
general  silence:  "Well!  Til  wager 
a  himdred  to  one  that  you  can't  guess 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  estates 
on  which  the  very  veracious  fiEu^ts  I 
have  just  related  occurred.  You 
can't  ?  Gentlemen,  the  scene  of  this 
wonderful  story  is  the  domain  of  Man- 
teigney." 

"  Oh !  come,  you  are  joking,  Clau- 
dius. Is  it  a  bet?  What  does  all  this 
mean?" 

"I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it, 
and  ]VL  Larreau,  who  wrote  me  this 
morning,  knows  no  more  than  you  do. 
The  only  thing  certain  is,  that  there 
is  a  minenil  spring  which  Ao  one  knew 
anything  about,  whose  water  has  been 
analyzed  and  found  to  be  extremely 
healthfiiL  Another  fact  is,  that  the 
whole  country  is  excited  about  the 
matter,  and  Larreau  loudly  demands 
an  investigation  into  the  subject  of 
this  miracle,  as  he  is  not  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility.  In  short, 
there  it  is — it  is  unheard  o^  impossi- 
ble, but  there  it  is.  I  have  the  letter 
in  my  pockef 

"  My  dear  fellow,  that  would  make 
a  charming  article." 

**Do  whatever  you  please,  I  was 
not  requested  to  keep  it  a  secret." 

The  following  morning  the  appari- 


tion of  the  White  Cross  and  the  Man- 
teigney  spring  were  presented  to  the 
ounosity  of  the  public  under  the  thou- 
sand forms  that  events  of  this  kind 
always  assume.  Articles,  conversa- 
tions, Parisian  gossip,  every-day  chat, 
and  daily  papers,  everywhere  one  met 
with  the  strange  occurrence,  related 
and  comjnented  upon  according  to 
the  opinion  or  fancy  of  the  narrator. 
Claudius,  although  he  pretended  to 
have  a  horror  of  writing,  took  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  in  a  delicate  hand  very 
unlike  his  usual  chirography,  traced 
the  following  lines: 

"  Mr.  Edipob, 

"  Have  we  not  reason  to  be  surpris- 
ed at  the  almost  malicious  facility  with 
which  the  irreligious  press — ^it  will 
doubtless  take  the  qualification  as  a 
compliment — welcomes  and  reprodu- 
ces tales  of  supernatural  events?  The 
account  of  an  apparition,  as  yet  un- 
sanctioned by  ecclesiastical  authority, 
seems  to  be  a  piece  of  rare  good  for- 
tune to  these  gentlemen.  It  is  one 
stone  the  more  hurled  into  the  gar- 
dens of  faith,  and  these  men,  blinded 
by  their  hatred,  cast  their  little  peb- 
bles with  aimanimity  and  ardor  that 
is  bewildering  and  painful  In  pres- 
ence of  unaccountable  facts  which 
only  the  clergy  can  and  ought  to  ap- 
preciate, is  not  the  first  duty  a  res- 
pectful silence  ?  How  is  it  possible  not 
to  perceive  that  the  premature  pub- 
licity given  to  such  occurrences  dis- 
turbs the  conscience  and  diminishes 
the  two  divine  fires,  without  which 
modem  society  would  find  itself  en- 
veloped in  the  most  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity, I  mean,  reverence  and  faith  1" 

Claudius  read  what  he  had  just 
written.  "  That  has  not  much  mean- 
ing," said  he,  "  but  it  will  elicit  a  re- 
ply. X  will  add  a  few  personalities." 
And  he  again  began  to  write. 

"  From  their  careless  and  wittily 
irreverential  mode  of  relating  these 
facts,  would  not  one  suppose  this 
apparition  to  be  the  clever  clap-trap 
of  some  anonymous  speculation,  the 
shameless  advertisement  of  some  min- 
eral spring  ?   It  is  given  to  our  times, 
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excited  by  mad  Bpeculations  and  in- 
toxicated with  taint  of  incredulity, 
to  see  such  audacious  shamelessness, 
welcomed  with  perfect  unitnimity. 

^'And  what  are  the  papers  that  dare 
to  give  publicity  to  such  matters  ?  Is 
it  the  journal  of  the  man  of  three 
moral  principles,  the  famous  and  ab- 
sured  automkdon  of  the  democratic 
stage-coach,  the  liberal  cuckoo  whom 
we  see  ever^  morning,  dragged  along 
by  his  emaciated  Pegasus  r  Is  it  the 
paper  of  that  other  conciliatory  and 
meditative  harlequin,  the  hi^h  priest 
of  halting  between  two  onimons,  the 
Don  Juan  of  the  pros  ana  cons  who, 
surpassing  Cadet-Koussel  in  the  art 
of  clothing  himself^  pulls  bits  of  lining 
from  every  passer-by  and  drapes  him- 
self  in  the  grotesque  tatters  like  a 
new  Messiah.'^ 

"  Deuce  take  it ! "  cried  Claudius, 
"  I  think  I  might  have  made  as  good 
a  journalist  as  the  next  man.  Let  us 
continue :" 

"  Pardon  the  sharpness  of  my 
words,  Mr.  Editor,  but  indeed,  if  we 
have  any  respect  for  our  holy  religion 
in  our  hearts,  we  must  be  mdignant 
at  such  behavior. 

'^  In  the  name  of  the  most  sacred 
interests,  we  ask  for  light.  We  ask 
the  approval  or  condemnation  of  an 
ecclesiastical  decision,  and  that  imder 
any  circumstances  a  -  private  spec- 
ulation should  be  prevented  from 
seizing  upon  a  divine  fact  as  the  basis 
of  its  operations,  or  taking  advantage 
of  public  credulity,  invest  a  lie  and 
tricK  with  a  sacred  character. 
« I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 
"  One  of  toub  Subscmbkes." 

Claudius,  well  pleased  with  his 
work,  made  a  pen  u*om  a  goose  quill, 
and  taking  advantage  of  his  inspira- 
tion, wrote  upon  another  sheet  of  pa- 
per without  pausing : 

"All  goes  well,  and  progress  is 
rapidly  advancing.  We  have  lately 
seen  t^e  wonders  of  art  applied  to  in- 
dustry, the  Venus  de  Milo  cast  in 
bronze,  and  transformed  into  a  hy- 
drant, the  Apollo  Belvedere  enter- 
ing into  the  bustle  of  active  life  and 


crowning  the  roofs  of  houses  in  the 
guise  of  a  chimney,  the  antique  Diana 
becoming  a  door  latch,  the  Meze  of 
the  Parthenon  surrounding  clyster 
pumps,  the  Acropolis  utilized  as  a 
mustard  pot,  and  that  we  may  lose 
nothing  of  the  venerable  Past,  Olym- 
pus is  dragged  upon  the  sta^e,  and 
the  gods  of  ancient  Greece  take  tick- 
ets, and  amuse  the  crowd  imder  the 
wig  of  Bob^che  and  the  mask  of  Gal- 
iiiafrc. 

"  Everything  has  progressed  very 
favorably,but  one  noticeable  improve- 
ment should  be  mentioned :  modem 
Catholicism  feels  the  necessity  of  be- 
coming practical  St.  Joseph  takes 
a  commbsion,  transforms  himself  into 
a  bath-keeper,  administers  shower- 
baths,  and,  rivalling  Calchas,  finds  no 
business  menial  of  which  God  ap- 
proves. 

"The  thermal  establishment  which 
cures  both  bodv  and  mind  is  one  of 
the  products  of  our  civilization.  Is 
one  to  hear  mass  in  the  bath;  will 
there  be  a  chaplain-pedicure  attached 
to  the  institution  ?  All  this  demands 
elucidation,  and  we  are  impatiently 
awaiting  the  decision  of  some  compe- 
tent authority  in  regard  to  miracles, 
as  applied  to  industry,  in  order  to  re- 
ply to  the  questions  of  every  descrip- 
tion asked  by  our  subscribers. 

"  In  strict  justice,  let  us  be  permit- 
ted to  applaud  this  prodigious  expan- 
sion of  human  activity. 

"  By  courageously  placing  itself  at 
the  head  of  the  industrial  movement, 
striving  to  rejuvenate  these  ancient 
beliefs  and  extract  from  their  ruins  a 
practical,  utilitarian,  and  fruitful  side, 
Catholicism  surely  deserves  the  grat- 
itude of  all  intelligent  people. 

"  Let  us  therefore  welcome  this  pi- 
ous enterprise  of  Manteigney,  whose 
success  is  no  doubtful  matter  to  us. 

"  That  is  quick,  brilliant,  vivid," 
said  Claudius,  rubbing  his  handk 
"The  articles  are  tot^y dissimilar; 
now  let  me  find  two  envelopes,  with- 
out initials,  and  of  different  styles." 

After  obtaining  what  he  sought,  be 
wrote  on  the  first  envelope  the  name 
of  a  democratic  journal. 
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These  two  articles,  published  sim- 
ultaneously by  papers  most  hostile  to 
each  other,  were  the  signal  for  the 
incredible  up£par  which  is  still  re- 
membered. The  situation  of  affairs 
just  then  was  extremely  critical.  The 
portfolio  of  the  Interior  had  just  been 
given  to  a  man  well  known  to  be  ex- 
cessively partial  to  the  clergy,  which 
had  occasioned  much  discontent,  and 
at  the  same  time  aroused  eager  hopes. 
*  There  were  vague  rumors  of  a  change 
in  the  faculty  of  the  university.  It  was 
said  to  be  certain  that  our  libraries 
and  museums  would  be  re-organized : 
absurd  reports,  which  however  had 
gained  a  certain  degree  of  credence 
m  narrow,  malicious  minds,  thanks  to 
the  persistent  silence  of  the  govern- 
ment. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  miracle 
of  Manteigney  happened  at  just  the 
time  to  reanimate  the  discussion.  It 
was  a  useful  weappn,  a  very  natural 

Eretext  for  asserting  one's  opinions, 
atreds,  or  sympathies,  and  to  dam- 
age certain  elections  that  had  just 
taken  placa  Claudius  had  reckoned 
upon  all  this,  and  it  was  by  no  jneans 
at  random  that  he  had  at  first  written 
certain  poUtical  personalities  which 
would  not  be  accepted  without  noisy 
retorts  to  his  ill-timed  jests.  The  up- 
roar even  surpassed  the  hopes  of  the 
clever  viscount.  The  man  of  three 
moral  principles,  the  ismxyasautomi- 
don  of  the  democratic  stage-coach,  as 
Claudius  called  him,  replied  with  un- 
precedented violence.  Anxious  and 
embittered  by  a  recent  and  public 
denial  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  new 
minister,  he  saw  in  this  bold  attack 
an  opportunity  of  reinstating  him- 
self in  the  gopd  graces  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The*  man  of  three  moral  principles 
therefore  spoke  of  "  miserable  conces- 
sions'' made  to  a  dangerous  and  re- 
trograde pajty.  Was  our  France  of 
'89  to  bow  her  head  beneath  the  holy- 
water  sprinkler  of  government  ?  The 
satirical  paper  burst  into  shouts  of 
laughter;  the  religious  paper  quoted 
theTathers  of  the  Church.  A  du^l 
was  the  result,  and  the  uproar  in- 
creased still  more.    The  onicial  pa- 


pers maintained  a  decorous,  formal 
attitude  that  calmed  no  one. 

At  this  period,  a  letter  from  M, 
Larreau,  dated  at  Manteigney,  ap- 
peared simultaneously  in  three  or  four 
papers.  It  was  short,  and  bore  that 
unpression  of  frankness  and  good  faith 
wMch  instantly  attracts  the  approba- 
tion of  all  worthy  people.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  his  son-m-law,  the  count,  he 
considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  answer 
the  report  circulatmg  in  Paris  with 
the  most  perfect  candor.  Then  with- 
out mentioning  his  personal  opinion, 
he  related  the  simple  facts,  confessed 
that  he  had  suspected  the  existence 
of  mineral  springs  in  the  valley  of 
Manteigney  long  oefore,  and  claimed, 
with  all  the  energy  of  an  upright  man, 
a  searching  and  immediate  investiga- 
tion of  the  events  that  had,  occun-ed 
at  the  White  Cross,  in  which  his  own 
honor  and  that  of  his  family  were  in- 
volved. No  one  could  have  used 
more  dignified  or  resolute  language. 
While  awaiting  the  decision,  irrevo- 
cable in  such  matters,  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  he  would  call  into  the 
courts  of  law  any  person  making  in- 
sinuations to  the  effect  that  either 
he  or  his  son-in-law  had  had  any 
thing  whatever  to  do  with  the  affair. 
The  capitalist's  conduct  was  unan- 
imously pronounced  to  be  eminently 
proper. 

During  this  time  Claudius  had  not 
been  inactive.  A  constant  visitor  at 
Vernon's  receptions,  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  influencing  public  opinion, 
and  wheh  he  spoke  oi  the  absurd  po- 
sition in  which  the  Count  de  Manteiff- 
ney  and  his  family  were  placed,  al- 
lowed his  indignation  to  burat  forth 
unrestrainedly.  Thanks  to  him  the 
analysis  of  the  new  mineral  spring 
was  soon  published  officially  in  sev- 
eral papers,  and  one  of  them  added  an 
extremely  eulogistic  article. 

"  Science,  it  remarked,  has  no  oc- 
casion to  trouble  herself  about  the 
manner  in  which  this  spring  Mrs  dis- 
covered !  her  mission  is  only  to  appre- 
ciate its  value,  and  on  that  point  there 
is  no  room  for  doubt.  It  has  tonical 
and  diuretic  properties,  and  an  alka- 
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line,  jnagnesian,  gaseous,  and  ferrug- 
inous composition,  which  gives  it  rare 
medicinal  importance.  It  strength- 
ens the  nervous  system  without  produ- 
cing the  slightest  irritation.  Obese 
persons,  or  those  threatened  with  obes- 
ity, obstruction,  congestion,  or  rush 
of  blood,  will  obtain  certain  relief.*' 

Claudius  had  a  number  of  these  pa- 
pers printed  and  freely  distributed, 
while  Larrcau  sent  a  letter  to  Dr.  Fer- 
rand,  author  of  the  article,  inviting 
him  to  come  to  Manteigney,  that  he 
might  judge  of  the  size  of  the  spring 
for  himseli,  and  give  him  the  benefit 
of  his  experience  m  regard  to  the  best 
means  of  making  ft  useful.  Claudius 
was  besieged  with  questions  and  curi- 
ous inquirers,  and  obliged  to  give  ev- 
ery particular  concerning  the  climate 
of  tne  country,  its  resources,  the  way 
of  going  there,  etc.  The  Baron  de 
Solemie  drew  him  aside  one  evening, 
and  with  a  most  charming  smile,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Well,  my  dear  Claudius, 
the  Manteigney  busmess  is  taking  a 
favorable  turn ;  the  spring  is  very  me- 
dicinal, it  appears.  They  were  speak- 
ing of  it  yesterday  at  the  ministry." 

"  The  business,  as  you  call  it,  will 
not  really  take  a  favorable  turn  until 
the  count  and  his  father-in-law  are  en- 
tirely absolved  from  all  connection 
with  this  miracle,  whether  true  or 
false.  Until  the  mystery  is  unravel- 
led the  whole  affair  has  an  air  of  trick- 
ery which  is  extremely  injurious  to 
my  friends.  Their  situation  is  posi- 
tively unbearable." 

"  iso  doubt !  but  these  rumors  will 
die  away,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
most  lucrative  financial  operation." 

"I  don't  deny  it;  but  you  know 
Larreau  is  excessively  sensitive." 

"  That  is  most  praiseworthy.  Such 
noble  pride  is  rarely  seen  in  business 
matters." 

"He  values  his  reputation  as  an 
honest  man  above  everything,  and  is 
not  one  of  those,  who —  Larreau  is 
a  perfect  bar  of  steel,  where  any  tam- 
pering with  his  conscience  is  con- 
cemea." 

"  And  who  dreams  of  accusing  him? 
You  know  perfectly  well  that  he  has 


the  synapathy  of  all  Between  ciir- 
selves,  lam  convinced  that  he  is  the 
victim  of  some  audacious  trickster, 
who  wished  to  grasp  a  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  spring.  The  people 
there  are  very  superstitious,  I  De- 
lieve." 

"  More  so  than  you  could  imagine." 

"And  the  priests  must  have  im- 
mense influence !  This  is  a*  very  deli- 
cate, even  dangerous  affair,  to  eluci- 
date. We  must  think  twice  before 
depriving  the  people  of  any  illusion 
whatever.  As  the  writer  of  that  fa- 
mous article  says,  all  reverence  is 
linked  together,  all  authority  mutu- 
ally dependent ;  do  not  hope  to  touch 
one  without  injuring  all.  A  blow 
from  a  hammer,  dealt  on  the  ground 
floor,  breaks  the  clocks  on  the  first 
story.  The  floors  are  thin,  and'  the 
partitions  very  slight." 

"  That  is  a  very  striking  observa- 
tion, my  dear  baron." 

"It  IS  only  common  sensa  Rev- 
erence has  become  a  hot-house  flower 
among  the  masses.  Every  time  that 
we. permit  a  discussion,  we  break  a 
pane  of  gla^;  draw  aside  a  straw 
mat,  and  the  plant  becomes  chilled. 
This  is  what  leads  me  to  tell  you  that 
the  investigation  demanded  by  Lar- 
reau is  a  thing  very  delicate  to  ex- 
act, and  dangerous  to  obtain.  Jn 
these  times,  a  pinch  of  doubt  thrown 
on  the  ground,  produces  in  a  month, 
a  whole  harvest  of  sceptics.  Discuss 
Saint  Joseph  to-day,  an^i  to-morrow 
people  will  discuss  the  official  candi- 
date proposed  by  the  prefect.  Dis- 
cussion is  a  terrible  weapon.  I  should 
rather  never  have  a  sharp  ki^ife  in  my 
house  than  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
tferee  fingers  the  first  time  I  used  it." 

"  And  do  you  believe  that  the  gov- 
ernment thinks — " 

"  As  I  do  ?  Yes ;  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  it  held  the  same  opinions. 
You  see,  my  good  fnend,  the  ques- 
tion,  until  now,  has  not  been  consid- 
ered in  its  true  aspect.  It  is  possible, 
quite  possible,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
this  apparition  of  the  White  Cross 
may  really  have  a  supernatural,  di- 
vine character— yes,  divine.    I  even 
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believe  that  it  would  be  a  very  for- 
tanate  thing  if  this  divine  character 
could  be  officially  recognized  and  es- 
tablished." 

The  two  speakers  exchanged  in- 
quiring glances.  The  baron  coughed, 
and  continued:  '^  As  to  the  material, 
commercial  ^art  of  the  affair,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  nught  prove  a  matter 
of  great  interest,  and  if  Larreau  was 
disposed  to  give  other  capitalists  a 
share  in  the  enterprise,  which  maj  as- 
sume gigantic  proportions,  he  might, 
perhaps,  by  that  means,  obtain  valu- 
able aid,  whose  influence  would  gi'^at- 
ly  simplify  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
This  is  a  purely  personal  suggestion, 
let  that  be  plamly  understood" 

"  We  had  thought  of  that,"  mur- 
mured Claudius,  with  a  very  confi- 
dential expression ;  ''  we  had  thought 
of  it,  especially  as  the  improvement 
of  the  spring,  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments—' 

"  Which,  in  case  of  need,  the  proper 
authority  could  render  obligatory." 

"Among  intelligent  people,  such 
means  are  not  employei  We  shall 
never  refuse  to  have  the  spring  made  a 
the  source  of  profit ;  although,  to  tell 
truth,  the  enterprise  would  be  only  a 
pretext — an  excuse  for  introducmg 
activity  and  life  into  a  new  regiom" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  expected  as  much." 

"We  ask  only  one  little  railway 
line,  penetrating  the  heart  of  these 
mountains,  through  the  valleys  of 
Lindousie  and  Manteigney,  to  enable 
us  to  put  incalculable  wealth  in  cir- 
culation. Lend  us  the  key  to  open 
the  door  of  this  treasure  ho«se,  my 
dear  baron." 

"Suppose  we  exchange  good  of- 
fices, my  dear  friend.  Speak  of  this 
matter  to  M.  Larreau,  won't  you? 
For  a  thousand  reasons,  he  ought  to 
form  political  friendshij)s.  ^W^  will 
talk  about  this  affair  again ;  farewell, 
my  dear  Claudius." 


XXX. 

Is  spite  of  the  general  anxiety,  the 
ecclesiastieal  authorities  could  not  re- 


solve to  interfere.  The  archbishop, 
justly  alarmed  by  the  enormous  and 
rapid  increase  of  the  xeports  concern- 
ing this  affair,  was  in  a  position  whose 
embarrassment  can  readily  be  per- 
ceived. The  prefect  still  addressed 
respectful  petitions ;  M.  Larreau  and 
the  Count  de  Manteigney  had  en- 
treated him,  in  most  urgent  terms,  to 
order  an  investigation.  To  refuse  all 
interference  was  to  despise  aristocrat- 
ic and  powerful  influences.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  hastily  respond  to  the 
general  curiosity,  would  be  compro- 
mising ecclesiastical  dignity.  If  the 
question  had  been  purely  a  religious 
one,  perhaps  the  archbishop  would 
have  more  readily  determined  to  in- 
terpose, although  such  precipitation 
might  be  unprecedented ;  but  under 
present  circumstances,  the  miracle 
was  visibly  complicated  by  a  pub- 
licly avowed  commercial  enterprise. 
Was  it  not  to  be  feared  that  amid 
thesQ  rumors  the  investigation  of  the 
facts  would  prove  singmarly  embar- 
rassing ?  Every  detail  of  the  exam- 
ination would  be  discussed  and  com- 
mented upon  by  an  excited  press. 
Was  it  really  known  what  might  be 
concealed  beneath  this  mysterious  af- 
fair? Several  miracles  had  already 
been  performed  in  the  south  of 
France,  it  is  true;  but  never  hJid 
they  been  so  impetuously  made  pub- 
lic Defore  the  decision  of  the  chief  of 
the  diocese,  who  found  himself  in 
this  case  almost  summoned  to  act,  an 
event  quite  inadmissible. 

Very  fortunately,  the  archbishop 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  intelligent 
members  of  the  priesthood.  Having 
taken  holy  orders  on  account  of  a  suc- 
cession of  heavy  misfortunes, -v^hich 
were  formerly  widely  discussed  in 
certain  circles,  Abb6  Desvialle  still 
retained  his  refined,  elegant  tastes. 
He  was  a  man  of  slender  figure,  with 
a  smiling  mouth,  affable,  though 
searching  glance,  and  a  most  delight- 
ful blas^  expression.  Although  his 
dress  was  perfectly  simple^  and  pre- 
cisely like  that  of  the  other  priests, 
one  could  instantly  detect  the  thou- 
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sand  little  touches  of  a  man  who  is 
careful  of  his  personal  appearance, 
and  desirous  to  please.  In  the  days 
when  sumptuary  laws  compelled  all 
the  gondolas  in  Venice  to  assume  a 
uniform  appearance,  every  one  was 
black,  without  ornament  or  carving. 
The  cabins  were  invariably  draped 
with  black  cloth,  and  yet  the  pacri- 
clan's  gondola  could  be  recognized 
at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  paces. 
The  commai^  were  observed  to  the 
letter,  but  the^  cloth  was  fine,  the 
prow  glittered  like  the  blade  of  a 
razor,,  and  the  windows  were  pro- 
vided with  panes  of  glass  as  thick  as 
the  finger  and  as  clear  as  spring  wa- 
ter. The  gondola  itself  was  black, 
but  the  partitions  were  of  ebony; 
there  were  no  projecting  carvings, 
but  elegant  designs  cut  into  the 
wood,  were  traced  with  most  artistic 
skill.  This  explains  how  it  happened 
that  on  seeing  Abb6  Desvialle  pass, 
one  instantlv  supposed  that  he  had  a 
valet,  and  did  not  confound  him  with 
the  common  herd. 

A  man,  by  nature  indifierent  to 
ordinary  tasks,  he  had  devoted  him- 
self particularly-  to  the  difficult  nice- 
ties of  his  profession.  He  liked  to 
probe  anxious  and  timid  consciences, 
watch,  treat,  and  cure  the  ever-griev- 
ing and  panting  feminine  souls ;  he 
excelled  m  gently  searching  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  heart,  and  weigh- 
ing the  most  intangible  sensations 
with  perfect  exactitude.  He  would 
have  louni.  means  to  apply  a  dressing 
to  the  tiniest  prick  of  a  needle,  and 
his  scalpels  were  so  minute,  his  mag- 
nifying glasses  so  powerful,  that  on 
the  slightest  trace  of  a  trifiing,  venial 
sin,  he  would  speak  for  a  whole  hour, 
without  effort  or  fatigue,  with  grace, 
tact,  freshness,  vigor,  and  incompara- 
ble intelligence. 

Although  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  in  Paris,  I  must  mention 
that  Abb6  Desvialle  had  never  at- 
tended any  of  Vernon's  receptions, 
although  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
painter's  studio  by  day,  as  he  greatlj 
admired  the  ease  and  grace  of  his 
works,  and  thus  very  naturally  had 


made  the  acquaintance  of  the  princi- 
pal guests  of  this  fsunous  house.  He 
had  been  particularly  intimate  with 
M.  Larreau,  even  dined  several  times 
at  hiB  table,  and  on  the  marriage  of 
Count  de  Manteigney  with  the  capi- 
talist's daugiiter,  Abb6  Desvialle  had 
consented  to  perform  the  ceremony 
for  the  young  couple.  He  made  a 
charming  little  address  on  the  occar 
sion,  about  as  long  as  one's  finger, 
but  most  appropri&1;e,  a  perfect  gem. 
The  count  and  countess  had  always 
been  on  the  best  of  terms  with  tne 
good  abbd,  and  had  made  him  sol- 
emnly promise  to  come  and  visit  them 
at  Manteigney. 

When  the  archbishop  found  him- 
self in  the  embarrassing  situation  pre- 
viously mentioned,  the  pf  iest  instant- 
ly proposed  that  he  should  fulfil  the 
promise  made  to  the  count,  and  after 
a  long  conversation,  hastily  set  out  for 
the  old  chateau.  His  mission,  it  was 
plainly  understood,  had  no  official 
character ;  he  came  as  a  friend  and 
visitor,  and  entered  with  a  smile  upon 
his  lips.  On  perceiving  M.  Larreau, 
who,  crossing  the  court-yard,  receiv- 
ed him  and  helped  him  out  of  the  car- 
riage, he  extended  both  hands  with  a 
friendly  gesture,  and  burst  into  a  lit- 
tie  ringmg  laugh,  of  most  cheering 
augury. 

The  capitalist  felt  as  if  relieved  of 
a  two  hundred  pound  weight. 

"  Oh !  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you, 
my  dear  abb6 1  I  only  received  your 
little  note  yesterday.'' 

*'  I  keep  my  promise,  afly^*^  ^^  ^ 
am  a  man  of  my  word,  llie  count- 
ess— ^" 

"  Is  perfectly  well,  thank  you ;  we 
shall  see  her  directly.  But  you  must 
be  wearied  by  the  heat  and  dust 
Permit  me  to  show  you  to  your  room. 
My  Bon-in-law  has  not  returned,  and 
he  will  be  very  sorry." 

^  So  am  I,  I  assure  you.  Is  he  not 
near  Bordeaux  ?" 

^'  A  little  farther  south,  at  the  Duke 
d'Armine's,  where  he  has  been  de- 
tained, much  to  my  annoyance,  for 
you  must  perceive  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  count's  presence — 
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I  will  leave  yon.  This  is  your  room : 
its  windows  afford  a  view  of  the  val- 
ley and  the  fsimous  spring." 

^^The  fiamous  spring,"  repeated  the 
abb6,  with  a  very  meaning  smile.  ^*  I 
will  join  you  in  ten  minutes." 

^Ue  has  been  sent  down  by  the 
archbishop^  that  is  plain  as  day," 
thought  Ml  Larreau,  pacing  to  and 
fro;  "  i^^r  all,  I  would  rather  have 
this  worthy  Abb6  Desvialle  than  anv 
one  else.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal, 
I  wish  to  have  an  investigation.  He 
is  very  intelligent ;  we  ^all  under- 
stand each  other.  This  absurd  story 
must  be  put  out  of  sight,  there  must 
be  no  farther  discussion." 

The  capitalist  was  really  disgusted 
with  the  supernatural  for  the  time 
bein^.  His  affairs  were  progressing 
admirably,  the  effect  he  desured  had 
been  proauced  by  the  Parisian  press, 
the  spring  at  Manteigney  was  well 
known,  the  chemical  analysis  had 
been  published — appreciated.  What 
necessity  was  there  now  for  any  pre- 
tended divine  interposition.  Besides, 
he  really  desired  the  investigation  on 
account  of  Abb6  Koche,  who  had 
thought  himself  strong  enough  to  act 
alone,  had  evidently  intended  to  make 
use  of  the  spring  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, slyly,  brutally,  foolishly,  and 
who,  after  the  excitement  caused  by 
his  first  effort,  ha4  neither  the  skill 
and  courage  to  pursue  his  plan,  nor 
the  frankness  to  confess  his  incapaci- 
ty. Oh  1  he  desired  it  most  earnest- 
ly on  account  of  the  cur6  of  Grand 
Fort ;  and  the  longing  to  revenge  him- 
self upon  him  for  his  insolence,  to 
place  him  in  an  annoying  situation, 
nad  a  large  share  in  causing  his  sud- 
den dislike  of  the  supernatural. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  count- 
ess had  a  powerful  influence  over  her 
father's  nund,  and  wholly  dissuaded 
him  from  favoring  the  miracle,  by  the 
ever-increasing  dislike  she  had  mani- 
fested towards  the  subject.  "  But, 
my  darling,  I  caimot  understand  your 
horror  of  this  apparition,  which  could 
have  been  seen  only  by  the  will  of 
God.  I  have  certainl  J"  neglected  noth- 
ing in  your  education ;  Igave  you  as 


much  religion  as  any  one  else  has; 
how  does  it  happen?" 

"  It  is  instii^ctive,  dear  papa — ^it  is 
nervous,  I  know.  I  cannot  account 
for  it,  but  so  it  is.   * 


XXXI. 

HowBVBB  clear  M.  Larreau's  ideas 
might  be,  he  was  not  the  man  to  open 
his  heart  without  suitable  precau- 
tions, or  to  take  the  initiative  in  giv- 
ing Ms  confidence  to  the  archbishop's 
envoy,  so  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
versation was  somewhat  constrained, 
and  it  was  only  after  exchanging  sev- 
eral pinches  ot  snuf^  inquiring  about 
each  other's  health  in  every  variety 
of  phrase,  admiring  the  view,  and  gaz- 
ing at  the  fa9ade  of  the  ch&teau,  that 
the  two  speakers  began  to  talk  free- 
ly. The  capitalist,  suddenly  assum- 
ing the  expression  of  cheerful  good- 
nature which  so  well  suited  him,  ex- 
claimed : 

"Pardon  an  excess  of  sincerity,  my 
dear  Monsieur  Desvialle,  but  it  is  one 
of  my  faults  to  be  exceedingly  frank. 
May  I  hope  that  you  come  here  in 
the  bishop's  name?  My  question  is 
doubtless  indiscreet ;  but  what  would 
you  have  ?  It  is  my  nature,  and — ^" 

"Your  question  is  not  indiscreet, 
my  dear  Monsieur  Larreau ;  it  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  your  good 
faith,  and  I  will  reply  without  evasion. 
I  have  come  here  in  response  to  the 
invitation  given  me  last  winter  by  the 
countess  and  yoursel£" 

"  So  much  the  better,  that  is  per- 
fectly plain." 

"  To  tell  you,"  continued  the  priest, 
laying  his  hand  on  Larreau's  arm, "  to 
tell  you  that  I  feel  no  curiosity  about 
the  event  to  which  you  allude,  would 
be—" 

"  That  is  perfectly  natural,  you 
have  no  occasion  to  tell  me  of  it,  my 
dear  abb6." 

"  One  cannot  conceal  anything  from 
you  I  Curiosity  all  the  more  keen,  be- 
cause by  satisfying  it,  I  shall  perhaps 
be  able  to  relieve  that  of  another, 
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who  cannot  and  will  not  manifest  it 
in  an  official  and  pnbUc  manner  at 
present.  Tou  see,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Larrean,  that  my  frankness  is  at  least 
equal  to  yours."  * 

The  capitalist  warily  half  opened 
his  left  eye,  and  instantly  closing  it, 
replied :  "  Your  sincerity  makes  it  a 
duty  for  me  to  conceal  nothing  from 
you.  In  two  words,  as  a  Catholic, 
1  am  wounded,  I  can  use  no  other  ex- 

Eression,  deeply  wounded  by  all  that 
as  transpired  here.  Good  heavens ! 
I  have  reached  a  time  of  life  when  the 
bustle  of  business  is  no  longer  suffi- 
cient, when  the  ideas  and  convictions 
of  former  days,  deadened  for  years, 
suddenly  awake.  Ah !  my  dear  abb6, 
we  must  not  play  with  religion  1  No, 
no,  we  must  not  play  with  religion !" 
He  prolonged  his  sentence  by  a  suc- 
cession of  little  nods,  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  abb6,  by  some  word 
or  gesture,  to  permit  hmi  to  obtain 
even  the  slightest  idea  of  the  archbish- 
op's opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  mir- 
acle; out  M.  Desvialle,  who  on  his 
p^,  was  waiting  for  the  rich  man  to 
explain  himself  more  fully,  replied : 
"  1  ou  are  perfectly  right.  From  what- 
ever point  of  view  we  look  at  this  mat- 
ter, you  are  perfectly  right.  We  must 
not  play  with  religion.  The  present 
and  future  welfare  of  France  demand 
it — ^imperiously;  but  you  suppose, 
then,  tnat  some  one  has  been  making 
game — ^*' 

*'  I  suppose  nothing  Oh !  Good  heav- 
ens, don't  fancy  that  I  suppose  any- 
thing about  the  affair.  I  am  wound- 
ed, as  you  yourself  must  be,  by  the 
discussions,  the  clamor  which  greets 
a  fact,  incomprehensible,  it  is  true,  but 
whose  mystery  should  be  respected 
until  the  proper  authority  has  pro- 
nounced its  decree.  Until  the  Epis- 
copal torch — ^I  think  the  expression 
a  correct  one — casts  its  light  upon  this 
adven — ^hem !  hem  I  this  supernatural 
event,  I  shall  be  wounded,  M.  I'abb6, 
wounded  as  a  Christian,  as  the  head 
of  a  family,  as  the  owner  of  estates,  by 
hearing  some  people  affirm,  with  most 
inexcusable  violence,  that  the  miracle 
is  false." 


**Do  you  believe  it  true?" 

^  £<|ually  wounded  when  I  hear  it 
proclaimed  without  the  archbishop's 
sanction,  that  the  apparition  has  a  di- 
vine character." 

"Dear  me,  your  grief  is  without 
bounds  I"  observed  the  priest  with  a 
pleasant  little  smile  that  softened  the 
sarcasm  of  his  words. 

"  I  ask  for  information,  I  demand 
a  searching,  thorough  investigation," 
replied  Larrcau,  somewhat  piquecL 
"  I  have  demanded  it  orally,  m  writ- 
ing, everywhere,  and  at  all —  Truth 
is  an  admirable  thing !" 

"  Yes,  I  have  read  your  letter  in  the 
papers,  my  dear  Monsieur  Larrean, 
and  I  think  it  very  clever  from  a  cer- 
tain point  of  view ;  but  pray  listen 
to  me,  I  am  speaking  in  all  sincerity." 

"  And  I,  too,"  thought  the  capital- 
ist. 

"  You  must  perceive  that  Episco- 
pal authority  cannot  compromise  its 
character  by  studying  mere  rumors, 
that  it  cannot  act  on  account  of  a 
vague  report  that  passes  on  and  is 
borne  away  by  the  wind;  it  must  re« 
main  cold  and  deaf  to  all  the  tales — 
pardon  the  word — ^that  are  circulat- 
ing around  it." 

"  But  permit—" 

"  Allow  me  to  continue, — and  even 
before  deciding  upon  an  investigation, 
it  should  wait  until  public  opinion  has 
given  more  stabUity  to  the  rumors, 
more  reality  to  the  facts." 

"  But  the  deuce !  my  dear  abb6," 
rejoined  Larreau,  who  was  becoming 
excited  in  spite  of  himself, "  this  rumor 
has  caused  a  frightful  tumult,  a  uni- 
versal tempest ;  all  the  papers  in  Par- 
is have  discussed — " 

"  So  much  the  more  reason  for  ec- 
clesiastical authority  to  wait  until 
calmness  is  restored.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  conduct  a  trial  with  suffi- 
cient solemnity  amid  the  uproar  of  ea- 
ger discussions,  and  you  ought  to  be 
the  first  to  wish,  as  a  CathoUc,  as 
head  of  a  family,  and  as  owner  of 
estates,  that  the  decree  should  be  giv- 
en with  the  dignity  and  prudence  be- 
fitting so  grave  a  subject.  Why,  you 
will  admit,  that  the  wonderfully  rap- 
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id  spread  of  this  report,  is  well  cal- 
culated in  itself  to  put  the  archbishop 
on  his  guard.  How  do  you  ex- 
plain  this  unheard  o^  unprecedented 
speed  ?" 

^'  The  explanation  does  not  appear 
to  me  a  very  difficult  one  to  ^ve,  M. 
Tabbe.  The  name  of  Manteigney  is 
well  known  in  Paris,  and  mine  is  by 
no  means  an  insignificant  one.  As 
soon  as  they  were  known  to  have  some 
connection  with  this  affair,  public  at- 
tention was  excited  That  is  easily 
understood.  As  for  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region,  their  ardor,  enthusiasm, 
and  thirst  for  the  marvellous,  resem- 
ble insanity." 

"  Indeed  ?  That  is  very  singular. 
How  does  it  happen,  my  dear  M,  Lar- 
reau  ?"  And  the  priest  leaned  famili- 
arly on  the  capitalist's  arm. 

"  This  is  the  explanation,''  replied 
the  latter.  In  this  mountainous  por- 
tion of  our  beautiful  France,  people, 
I  do  not  know  why,  are  habituated 
to  the  idea  of  the  supernatural.  One 
might  say  that  the  miracle  has  perva- 
ded the  whole  province,  and  the 
mountaineers  think  of  nothing  else. 
It  is  to  them  an  inexhaustible  treas- 
ure, ready  to  open  beneath  their  feet. 
Thousands  of  tne  little  books  carried 
about  everywhere  in  the  packs  of  ped- 
lers,  have  taught  them  the  lucrar 
tive  side  of  celestial  interpositions, 
and  they  wish  for  them  just  as  in 
Paris  you  desire  to  see  one  of  the 
boulevards  laid  out,  which  necessi- 
tates the  removal  of  a  number  of  mis- 
erable buildings.  It  is  the  expression 
of  the  same  feeling  in  a  simpler  form : 
profit  without  labor,  a  rapid  fortune, 
a  blessing  from  Heaven  m  the  guise 
of  a  shower  of  gold  The  wide-spread 
circulation  that  any  fact  bordering 
on  the  marvellous  now  has,  is  the  re- 
sult of  former  success.  The  greater 
the  number  of  these  pieces  of  good- 
fortune,  the  more  the  enthusiasm  will 
continue  to  increase ;  and  at  last  peti- 
tions will  be  made  in  the  poorer  par- 
ishes for  any  miracle  whatever,  wheth- 
er true  or  false  matters  little,  a  par- 
tis^ apparition  for  want  of  an  entire 
one,  and  just  as  in  the  cities,  we  are 


obliged 'to  incessantly  demolish  and 
rebuild,  in  order  to  preserve  public 
tranquillity,  so  in  the  mountains ;  it 
will  be  necessary  to  CQntinually  per- 
form fresh  miracles  to  satisfy  more 
and  more  pressing  needs.  You  will 
tell  me  that  I  am  permitting  mv- 
self  to  be  carried  away  by  my  fe^l- 
ings." 

"I  shall  say  nothing  at  all,"  in- 
terrupted Abbo  Desvialle,  laughing 
heartily,  "  except  that  your  jests  are 
unseemly.  You  know  very  well,  my 
dear  M.  Larreau,  that  men  do  not 
perform  miracles." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that." 

"  They  accept  them,  that  is  all." 

"With  a  readiness  that  is  often- 
times very  damaging  to  religion." 

**  Then  you  do  not  believe  in  mira- 
cles, perhaps.  Monsieur  Larreau." 

"  Excuse  me,  I  do  believe  in  them, 
my  situation  imposes  it  upon  me  as  a 
duty — ^I  believe  in  them  as  a  principle, 
in  general." 

''  But  in  particiilar,  you — " 

"*0h !  bless  me !  in  particular — ^ha ! 
ha?  in  particular,  I  have  my  doubts." 

"  So  that  in  the  present  case,  this 
apparition  of  the  White  Cross — ^■ 

"  In  all  sincerity,  what  do  you  think 
of  it,  M.  I'abbe  ?" 

"  A  beautiful  view !"  observed  the 
priest,  leaning  his  elbow  upon  the  bal- 
ustrade of  the  terrace ;  undoubtedly, 
he  had  not  heard  the  capitalist's  ques- 
tion. "  A  beautiful  view,  a  verdant 
valley !  The  laborers  that  I  see  down 
below — ^" 

"  They  are  engaged  in  works  which 
will  greatly  increase  the  value  of  our 
spring.  We  intend  to  excavate  un- 
der the  mountain,  and  the  black  hole 
you  see  yonder  is  the  entrance  of  the 
passage.    It  is  a  great  undertaking." 

"And  the  building  that  is  bemg 
erected  close  by?" 

•*  That  is  a  hospital  I  intend  to  be- 
stow upon  the  poor  of  the  country,  it 
is  arranged  after  my  own  ideas,  and 
designed  entirely  by  mysel£" 

"The  thought  does  you  honor. 
And  these  new  roads  that  I  see  laid 
out  in  different  directions  ?" 

"I  planned  them  myself,  and  am 
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buildinfir  them  at  my  own  expense 
— ^but  this  is  only  the  beginning." 

"  You  are  employing  yonr  wealth 
nobly,  and  deserve  the  sympathy  of 
all  pnilanthropists." 

^'1  do  as  much  ^ood  as  I  can.  Roads, 
Monsieur  Desyiaue,  roads  are  the  first 
necessity.  My  object  is  to  unite  this 
out-of-the-way  region  with  the  rest 
of  France,  and  by  and  bye,  if  I  have 
done  a  useful  work  by  arousing  these 
people  to  active  life,  the  only  reward 
1  shall  ask  will  be  the  approbation  of 
intelligent,  worthy  men."  He  made 
an  almost  imperceptible  bow  to  the 
priest,  who  just  at  that  moment  was 
looking  for  his  snuff-box. 

"And  if  these  intelligent,  worthy 
people  should  testify  their  admiration 
by  confiding  to  you  the  honorable 
trust  of  defending  their  interests,  of 
being  their  representative,  you  would 
not  refuse  the  recompense — you 
would  have  no  right  to  refuse." 

The  rich  man  suddenly  felt  the 
pleasant  thrill  that  we  experience  on 
sitting  down  to  a  glittering,  well- 
served  table  in  a  warm  room.  He 
closed  both  eyes,  and  gravely  answer- 
ed:  "I  have  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  politics,  my  dear  abb6 ;  I  had 
dreamed  of  spending  the  remainder 
of  my  days  in  some  quiet,  calm  re- 
treat, far  removed  from  the  pressmg 
anxieties  which  a  trust  like  the  one 
you  mention — ^" 

**  Very  frequently  causes." 

"You  understand  men,  my  dear 
Abb6  Desvialle !" 

"  I  have  seen  so  many — so  many 
women !"  he  added  in  an  undertone, 
"  It  is  on  account  of  these  very  dif- 
ficulties, that  it  is  honorable,  glori- 
ous to  accept  such  a  mission.  You 
are  of  the  right  stuff  to  make  a  poli- 
tician, my  dear  M.  Larreau." 

"  Eh  I  well,  perhaps  I  might  ac- 
cept ;  but  it  would  be  after  a  strug- 
gle against  my  inclinations.  And  I 
— ^why  should  I — for  what  reason 
do  I—" 

"Those — ^those  are  great  works — 
magnificent  works!" 

"  vVould  you  like  to  go  down  to 
the  valley?" 


"Oh!  it  is  not  necessary,  I  can 
judge  of  them  very  well  from  here." 

"There  is  plenty  of  room,  as  you 
see,  to  build  as  occasion  requires." 
And  the  capitalist  explained  his  plan3 
in  detail.  He  became  animated  as 
he  spoke,  his  gestures  grew  more 
expressive,  and  his  face  became  grad- 
uallyflushed. 

"  The  hospital,  for  the  time  being, 
will  become  the  bath-house.  It  is 
built  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be 
indefinitely  enlarged,  and  answer  all 
requirements.  I  will  say  nothing  at 
present  of  the  house  for  convalescent 
patients,  the  cottages  reserved  for 
the  clergy,  or  the— ^' 

"Everything  has  been  foreseen 
and  carerally  provided  for." 

"I  have  looted  into  the  matter,  as 
you  perceive." 

"  Of  course  these  things  do  not 
happen  unexpectedly;  but  in  that 
case,"  said  the  abbe,  with  a  most 
courteous  smile,  "the  famous  mira- 
cle would  not  be  really — ^*' 

"It  was  accidental,  purely  acci- 
dental. As  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
telling  whoever  would  listen  to  me, 
I  expected  the  existence  of  a  mineral 
spring  long  ago,  some  time  before 
this  annoying  occurrence.  I  had  even 
considered  the  means  of  enlarging 
it,  and  visited  Bareges,  Luchon,  uri- 
age,  and  Saint  Sauveur  for  that  pui^ 
pose.  My  library  is  full  of  books  on 
the  subject,  for  I  never  do  things  by 
halves — ^I  like  to  investigate  matters 
thoroughly.  I  was  sitting  there, 
studying,  and  arranging  the  matter, 
when  this  miracle — •" 

"  Fell  from  the  skies." 

"  Exactly — ^from  the  skies,  ha !  ha ! 
ha !  that  is  just  the  word,  and  yon 
must  perceive  that  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  make  it  re-ascend." 

"Admitting  that  it  came  from 
thence !" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  make  no  asser- 
tions about  that."  The  ice  was  bro- 
ken. "You  cannot  imagine,  my 
dear  abbS,  how  much  your  frankness 
and  affability  cheers  me,  and  what 
pleasure  it  gives  me  to  be  able  to 
speak  to  you  without  evasion.    How 
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delightful  it  would  be  if  all  the  min- 
isters of  our  religion  had  the  charm- 
ing simplicity  which  you  possess  in 
so  high  a  degree !  I  understand  and 
love  devotion,  when  it  presents  it- 
self in  a  cheerful,  mild,  tolerant 
form.  That  is  the  true  aspect  of  re- 
ligion, M,  l'abb6.  People  who  are 
unfortunate,  who  obtain  nothing 
that  they  desire,  like  to  lament;  it  is 
very  natural,  I  admit,  and  I  excuse 
it ;  but  those  who,  on  the  contrary, 
are  extremely  prosperous,  whose  ef- 
forts have  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, should  not  be  expected  to 
mourn.  Well !  I  find  that  people  do 
not  think  enough  of  those  who  have 
succeeded,  and  it  is  a  great  wrong, 
for  from  every  point  of  view,  they 
deserve  great  consideration*  What 
is  admirable  under  some  circum- 
stances becomes  pitiful  on  another 
occasion.  When  a  miracle  attracts 
attention  to  some  humble  spring  of 
fresh  water,  I  understand  and  ap- 
plaud it :  but  in  the  present  case  what 
do  we  want  of  one?  My  spring  is 
among  the  richest  in  France ;  it  will 
cure  by  the  mere  power  of  its  chem- 
ical virtues.  The  miracle  here  is 
like  hairs  on  one's  soup,  M.  PabbS, 
and  this  scamp,  who  rushes  into  my 
business  like  a  poodle  into  a  game 
of  skittles,  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
House  of  Correction.  That  is  my 
opinion." 

Abb6  Desvialle,  whose  smiling, 
affable  expression  had  remained  un- 
changed, replied  in  a  confidential 
tone :  "  And  what  is  the  opinion  of 
your  worthy  cur§,  Abb6  Roche,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  in  regard  to  all  this  ? 
He  ought  to  know  the  country  per- 
fectly. Ho  is  said  to  be  very  ener- 
getic and  intelligent." 

"  Yes,  yes,  certainly — ^Abb6  Roche 
— ah !  there  it  is — ^Abb6  Roche  is  very 
intelligent,  as  you  say,  very  intel- 
ligent— ^" 

At  that  moment  a  servant  opened 
the  folding-doors  of  the  dining-room. 
"  They  are  coming  to  inform  us  that 
dinner  is  ready,  M.  PabbS,"  said  the 
capitalist,  ^*and  the  countess  is  ex- 
pecting us." 


XXXIL 

Mmb.  be  Manteigkey  had  dread- 
ed the  coming  of  Abbe  Desvialle,  of 
whose  acuteness  and  penetration  she 
was  well  aware ;  but  contrary  to  her 
expectations,  he  was  by  no  means 
inquisitoriaL  During  the  whole 
course  of  the  dinner,  one  would  have 
supposed  that  the  amiable  priest  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  calm- 
ing the  countess's  anxiety.  There 
was  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
the  events  which  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  surrounding  country. 
Music  was  the  topic  of  conversation. 
The  archbishop's  envoy  was  a  very 
tasteful  and  learned  amateur,  and 
talked  most  delightfully.  From 
profane  music,  the  quartettes  of  Mo- 
zart, they  naturally  passed  on  to  the 
Stabat  of  Per^olesi,  the  Mass  of  Ros- 
sini, andbj  an  miperceptible  advance, 
by  the  tmie  they  reached  dessert, 
began  to  discuss  the  unheard-of  lux- 
ury of  women.  '  The  countess,  re- 
lieved from  all  anxiety,  was  charm- 
ingly gay  and  bewitcMng,  the  abb6 
dazzling,  and  Larreau  extremely  wise 
and  philosophical,  so  that  all  three 
were  lauffhin^  heartily  as  they  went 
into  the  orawmg-room  to  drink  their 
coffee. 

It  was  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  young  wife  approached  to  offer 
the  priest  a  cup,  tnat  the  latter,  look- 
ing her  in  the  face  with  the  ex- 
pression of  a  man  who  has  suddenly 
recollected  some  forgotten  fact,  said 
to  her:  "But,  my  dear  Madame, 
how  do  you  explain  the  position  of 
your  good  cure  in  this  affair  of  the 
miracle  ?" 

Mme.  de  Manteigney  started  and 
turned  pale  so  suddenly  that  Abb6 
Desvialle  took  the  cup  from  her 
hands,  fearing  that  she  mi^t  let  it 
fall  "What  position?  What  do 
you  mean  ?  I  don't  understand  you  ?" 

Her  embarrassment  was  all  the 
greater  in  consequence  of  her  for- 
mer security.  She  still  smiled,  but  the 
comers  of  her  mouth  twitched  nerv- 
ously, and  her  whole  cormtenanoe  ex- 
pressed the  most  profound  anxiety. 
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The  priest  cast  down  his  eyes  and 
played  with  his  tiny  coffee  spoon, 
then  answered:  "Your  father  and  I 
have  been  talking  about  these  events, 
and  it  was  the  remembrance  of  the 
conversation  which  induced  me  to 
ask  you  the  question.  Tour  curb's  in- 
tolerance, Madame,  intolerance  whose 
consequences  he  certainly  did  not 
calculate,  has  perhaps  had  a  greater 
influence  than  would  be  believed 
upon  public  opinion,  which  he  should 
have  left  to  itself^  to  be  freely  mani- 
fested. I  have  heard — ^it  has  been 
everywhere  asserted — ^that  he  drove 
from  the  church  women  who  had 
come  there  to  pray.  Do  you  not 
think  that  was  compromising  his 
position  ?" 

Abb6  Desvialle  was  still  stirring 
his  coffee,  occasionally  glancing  at 
the  countess's  face,  endeavoring  to 
read  the  meaning  of  her  singular 
emotion.  Strange  to  say,  she  instant- 
ly calmed  herscll  breathed  freely* 
and  said  without  apparent  restraint: 
"I  did  not  understand  what  you 
meant." 

"  What  could  she  have  imagined  ?" 
thought  the  priest. 

She  continued,  with  an  ease  of  man- 
ner that  was  slightly  affected : 

M.  le  cure  was  doubtless  indignant 
that  the  story  of  a  little  rascal  should 
have  produced  such  an  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  and  proba- 
bly feared  the  superstition  would  do 
religion  more  harm  than  good.  I  do 
not  think  he  waa  wrong.'' 

"  That  was  so  much  the  more  rea- 
son for  him  to  be  calm  and  prudent, 
my  darling,"  murmured  Larreau; 
"had  it  not  been  for  M.  Roche's 
stormy  violence,  all  these  rumors 
would  have  died  away  of  themselves. 
Religion  is  above  these  trifles,  and  has 
no  need  of  such  Don  Quixotism." 

"  Don't  heed  what  my  father  says, 
M.  I'abb6 ;  he  has  taken  a  prejudice 
against  our  poor  cur6, 1  do  not  know 
wy." 

"  He  is  a  haughty,  proud,  insincere 
man;  that  is  my  impression,!  do  not 
know  how  to  dLimUte." 

"  Haughty  I  because  his  conscience 


rebelled  for  an  instant  ?  He  was  rath- 
er violent  perhaps,  I  do  not —  violent, 
it  may  be ;  it  would  have  been  better 
if  he  had  controlled  himself^  but  that 
is  not  the  question.  The  real  point 
is,  that  in  any  other  place  the  little 
dreamer  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
poUce  station,  neither  more  nor  less. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  no  gendar- 
mes at  Grand  Fort,  that  ifl  the  whole 
cause  of  the  trouble." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  abb6,  playing  with 
his  snuff-box  and  smiling  pleasantly, 
"  I  see  that  Mma  de  Manteigney  is  not 
disposed  to  believe  in  the  miracle." 

"  I  ?  quite  the  contrary." 

"Yet,  my  dear  chUd,  after  what 
you  have  just  told  us,  it  is  plain — ^" 

"  It  is  plain — it  is  plain.  Everything 
is  plain .  to  my  father  at  flrst  sight ; 
nothing  is  obscure,  nothing  uncertain. 
It's  a  very  fortunate  position  to  be  in." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you 
this  evening,  my  little  countess  ?  1  do 
not  wish  to  vex  ygu;  you  know  very 
well  that  I  attach  no  sort  of  impor- 
tance to  the  aflair,  and  Abb4  Des- 
vialle has  too  much  intelligence,  too 
much  acuteness,  not  to  judge  of  mat- 
ters precisely  as  I  do." 

"  Then  wny  should  not  I  be  as  in- 
different to  the  whole  adventure  as 
you  are?  What  has  all  this  to  do 
with  me?" — She  was  becoming  more 
and  more  excited — ^'^Let  this  little 
peasant,  thanks  to  the  stir  people  have 
m^de  about  him,  realize  a  magnificent 
speculation,  I  shall  be  delighted ;  let 
him  sell  his  miraculous  water  by  thou- 
sands of  bottles  I" 

"Excuse  me,  my  dear,  the  water 
belongs  to  me ;  he  ^all  not  sell  a  drop 
without  purchasing  it." 

"  No  matter  I  Let  him  become  im- 
mensely rich,  let  him  be  adorned  with 
orders,  canonized,  admitted  to  the 
Corps  Xiegislatif^ — ^I  will  cry  bravo. 
Ha !  ha  1  ha !  that  will  be  charming, 
praiseworthy^  funny  as  possible.  How 
many  other  mtriguers  have  made  a 
fortune  before  him,  thanks  to  human 
folly  1" 

"  Don't  let  us  urge  the  point,"  whis- 
pered Larreau  in  the  ear  of  the  priest ; 
"  my  daughter  is  nervous  this  evening. 
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and  when  women  have  their  nerves, 
you  know — or  rather  you  don't 
Know — '^ 

"  Oh !  I  know  perfectly  welL^' 

The  poor  lady  was  aware  that  she 
had  made  a  false  step,  that  the  warmth 
of  her  attack  upon  the  miracle  was  by 
no  means  convmciug,  but  would  rath- 
er tend  to  inspire  distrust.  She 
well  knew  that  her  mode  of  seeing 
and  speaking  did  not  befit  a  woman 
in  her  position  in  life,  and  would  be 
sure  to  surprise  the  archbishop^s  en- 
voy, but  unfortunately,  it  was  unpos- 
sible  for  her  to  keep  cool  and  appear 
indifferent. 

Meantime,  Abb6  Desvialle  was  the 
first  to  change  the  conversation.  The 
subject  of  profane  and  sacred  music 
was  again  mtroduced,  but  the  count- 
ess, dissatisfied  with  herself  and  oth- 
ers, and  fancying  that  she  detected 
some  allusion  in  every  sentence,  was 
so  paradoxical  and  irritable,  that,  by 
M.  Larreau's  suggestion,  they  soon 
separated. 

When  once  more  in  his  own  room 
the  agreeable  priest  bolted  his  door, 
opened  a  travelling  bag,  took  out 
some  writing  materials,  and  approach- 
ed a  little  desk  that  stood  near  the 
window.  It  was  with  no  small  sur- 
prise that  he  perceived  on  the  top  of 
this  article  of  furniture,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  desk,  in  full  view,  a 
package,  wrapped  in  white  paper,  on 
which  were  these  words:  "Doubtless 
forgotten  by  Saint  Joseph  on  the  night 
of  uie  apparition." 

Abb6  Desvialle  frowned.  This 
coarse  paper  must  have  been  bought 
at  the  village  grocer's.  The  awk- 
ward and  affectedly  sloping  hand- 
writing, the  word  apparition  written 
with  an  %  and  only  one  j9,  spoke  of  the 
valet  and  the  servant's  hall.  How- 
ever, the  abb£  opened  the  paper,  and 
saw  a  carefully  folded  handkerchiel 
With  the  tips  of  his  white  fingers,  not 
without  an  emotion  of  disgust,  he  un- 
folded the  article  in  question,  and  fol- 
lowing the  hem,  looked  at  each  of  the 
four  comers  in  succession.  The  last 
contained  the  initial  R.  The  arch- 
bishop's envoy  sat  for  some  time  lost 


in  thought.  His  face  had  totally 
changed  its  expression,  and  the  count- 
ess would  douDtless  have  been  great- 
ly terrified,  could  she  have  seen  the 
depth  and  earnestness  of  his  gaze. 
Aiter  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments,  he 
wrapped  the  handkerchief  again  in 
the  paper,  and  having  placed  the 
whole  under  lock  and  key,  washed  his 
hands,  and  seating  himself  at  the  desk, 
be^anto  write  slowly  and  thought- 
fuUy,  in  a  lar^c,  regular,  careful  chi- 
rography,  which  could  only  belong 
to  a  man  whose  imagination  would 
never  lead  him  astray  into  the  king- 
dom of  fancy. 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  felt  a  little  dis- 
concerted, ndl  by  the  appearance  of 
the  handkerchief,  which  had  merely 
confirmed  his  previous  opinion,  but 
by  the  evident  agitation  of  the  count- 
ess, and  the  strange  intolerance  she 
had  displayed.  The  archbishop  had 
already  been  for  some  time  quietly 
trying  to  obtain  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  mastery,  and  the  cur6  of 
virez,  a  very  simple-minded  man  and 
a  great  talker,  had  been  cautiously 
sounded ;  the  suspicions  uttered  about 
the  White  Cross  were  soon  learned, 
documents  compared,  and  ere  long  it 
was  impossible  to  doubt  that  Abb6 
Roche  had  been  in  some  way,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  concerned  in  this 
moBt  embarrasslAg  miracle. 

The  unexplained  but  certain  pres- 
ence of  a  cur6  in  the  a&ir,  complica- 
ted matters  greatly; but  what  would 
it  be  if  the  countess  were  also  impli- 
cated. Larreau  was  very  powerful, 
the  count  and  his  wife  well  Known  to 
all  Paris.  What  might  not  an  exam- 
ination reveal  ?  The  priest  wrote  for 
some  time,  and  went  to  bed  very  late. 


XXXIII. 

The  following  day,  as  soon  as  Abb6 
Desvialle  rose,  he  looked  in  the  glass 
and  rang  the  belL  The  free-thinker, 
whom  we  have  met  walking  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  White  Cross,  and  hid 
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ing  something  he  had  just  found,  in- 
stantly entered  with  the  promptness 
of  a  man  who  has  been  waiting  be- 
hind the  door  for  the  last  fifteen  min- 
utes. "My  friend,"  said  the  priest 
without  turning,  but  watching  the 
servant's  face  in  the  glass, "  bring  me 
a  cup  of  black  coffee/' 

This  valet  was  a  sly-looking  person, 
with  a  tumed-up  nose  and  very  wide 
nostrils ;  his  face  had  the  satirical,  ag- 
gressive expression  peculiar  to  the 
natives  of  Paris.  His  first  glance  was 
directed  towards  the  writing-desk 
where  the  package  had  been  placed. 
The  abb^,  who  was  expecting  it,  main- 
tained a  perfectly  unnjoved  expres- 
sion, stood  motionless,  and  taking  up. 
a  naU-brush,  said : "  Raise  the  window- 
curtains  a  little,  if  you  please.  Is  it 
damn  this  morning  ?" 

"The  air  is  very  dry." 

"  Oh !  very  well.  The  coffee  will 
be  ready  immediately,  I  suppose  ?" 
The  priest  had  spoken  with  the  ut- 
most indifference ;  but  just  as  the  val- 
et was  about  to  leave  the  room,  he 
turned,  and  looking  at  him  with  a 
winning  smile,  said:  "I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  singular  token  you 
placed  upon  my  writing-table." 

"  What  token  do  you  mean,  Mon- 
sieur rabb6?    I—" 

"Then  you  were  not  the  person 
who  put  it  there,  oh  I  very  weU.  The 
coffee,  if  you  please.  I  alluded  to  a 
curious  pocket-handkerchief  I  found 
last  evening,  and  I  should  have  liked 
to  thank — ^but  since  you  had  nothing 
to  do— i' 

The  priest's  expression  was  one 
well  adapted  to  win  confidence.  The 
valet  could  not  help  smiling  in  his 
turn,  and  said  in  a  low  tone:  "It 
was  done  for  the  best." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  thought.  You 
have  managed  very  cleverly,  my  sbn, 
I  have  no  doubt  your  master  will  be 
well-pleased  with  you." 

The  free-thinker  was  flattered.  He 
closed  the  door,  which  he  had  partial- 
ly opened,  and  taking  a  step  forward, 
seemed  to  be  awaiting  permission  to 
say  more. 

"  Have  you  any  thing  else  to  con- 


fide to  me  on  the  subject  of— this 
handkerchief,  my  good  friend  ?" 

"  I  only  wished  to  inform  M.  I'abbe 
that  I  found  it  in  the  place  where  the 
apparition  was  seen,  ou  the  following 
mommg." 

"  What  made  you  suppose  that  it 
wa^  forgotten — ^you  are  an  intelligent 
person — ^by  some  one  who  playea  the 
part  of  Saint  Joseph  ?  Speak  freeljr, 
my  good  friend,  1  wish  to  ascertain 
the  truth  as  well  as  you.  Come — " 
"  Bless  me !  M.  I'abb^,  this  handker- 
chief is  exactly  like  the  ones  used  by 
the  cur6  of  Grand  Fort." 

"Yes — ^yes.  You  assert  nothing; 
you  merely  state  a  singular  and  vex- 
atious coincidence,  a  curious  fact,  one 
of  those  odd,  resemblances  that  are 
sometimes  seen  in  pocket  handker- 
chiefs. It  never  entered  your  mind 
for  a  single  instant  that  the  good, 
worthy  cur6  of  the  village  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  apparition ;  that 
would  be  absurd,  and  you  did  well  to 
understand  that  such  an  assertion 
might  prove  extremely  dangerous  to 
you ;  no,  you  merely  say — ^what  is  very 
true — ^It  is  very  singular  that — ^" 
"  Yes,  M.  I'abbe,  that  is  it  exactly." 
"  It  is  very  singular  that  it  should 
be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  White 
Cross,  or  very  near  there,  in  a  place — " 
"  Where  no  one  ever  passes." 
"  In  a  place  that  is  extremely  lone- 
ly— a  handkerchief  exactly  like — " 

"  And  even  marked  with  M.  Roche's 
initial." 

"  And  even  marked  with  the  letter 
R.  Ah !  there  might  have  been  a  cot- 
tage occupied  by  some  poor  flEunily, 
some  invalid,  near  by,  and  the  good 
cnr6,  who  is  so  charitable  to  all  that 
suffer,  in  visiting  the  hut  might  have 
lost  his  handkerchief;  but  you  say 
the  place  is  very  lonely." 

"  X  es,  M.  I'abbS,  nobody  lives  there 
except  p^re  Loursi^re." 

And  the  Servant  related  with  great 
minuteness  the  facts  that  every  one 
knows,  the  death  of  the  poor  girl,  and 
the  birth  of  the  child,  whom  the  our6 
had  taken  under  his  charge. 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  interrupt- 
ed Abb6  Desvialle, "  but  in  the  whole 
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Btory,  my  son,  I  see  but  one  thing, 
and  that  is,  that  you  have  found  a 
handkerchief  marked  with  the  letter 
R,  nothing  more.  Yon  are  by  no 
means  authorized  to  suppose  that  any 
one  h^s  been  playing  the  part  oT  Saint 
Joseph,  which  would  be  a  great  crime 
in  the  eyes  of  God," 

The  servant  was  not  at  all  discon- 
certed. On  the  contrary,  he  answer- 
ed with  a  broad  smile :  "  I  found  the 
handkerchief  a  short  distance  from 
the  White  Cross  in  a  little  grove  of 

Sine  trees,  on  the  very  spot  where  a 
onkey  had  been  fasteneo." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  a  donkey 
was  tied — ^" 

^Monsieur  Pabb^  is  aware  that  the 
ground  under  pine  trees  is  soft  and 
smooth,  and  when  a  donkey  has  been 
stamping  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
under  a  tree,  it  leaves  marks — ^marks 
that  are  very  easy  to  recognize.  In 
apparitions,  donkeys  don't  reave  such 
traces.     That  is  why  I  thought — ^" 

"All  that  proves  nothing.  Why 
is  it  so  very  extraordinary  that  a 
mountaineer    should   have  fastened 

But 
think 

m^re  Hilaire  would  have  for  going 
to  the  White  Cross  that  evening,  and 
tying  her  donkey  to  pine  tree  ?" 

"Who  is  m^re  Hilaire?  How  do 
you  know  that  the  donkey  in  ques- 
tion was  hers  ?  These  are  only  mere 
suppositions.     It  is  impossible." 

"  M6re  Hilaire  is  M.  rcure's  house- 
keeper, and^  everybody  in  the  vil- 
lage is  very  fond  of  her,  she  is  such 
a  good  woman.  Now,  to  explain  the 
rest  to  M.  I'abb6,  I  must  tell  him 
that  the  day  after  the  miracle,  very 
early  in  the  morning,  as  I  was  pass- 
ing along  the  terrace,  I  heard  below 
me  the  voice  of  a  donkey  complain- 
ing. These  brutes  have  a  way  of 
saying  that  they  have  been  kept 
waiting  a  long  time.  Naturally,  I 
leaned  over  the  balustrade,  and  saw 
mdre  Hilaire's  ass,  saddled  and  fsts- 
tened  to  a  bough  in  front  of  the  little 
door  opening  from  the  terrace.  On 
seeing  me,  the  poor  beast  began  to 
bray  still  louder.  It  was  very  strange 
9 


his  beast  in  that  spot,  my  son  ? 
what  reason  does  M.  rabb6 


that  m^re  Hilaire's  donkey  should 
be  there  at  that  hour.  It  was  not 
market-day  at  Virez,  and  besides, 
the  good  woman  never  went  there 
so  early.  I  watched  the  poor  brute 
dragging  at  her  rope,  for  an  instant. 
The  ground  was  beaten  hard  all 
around  her,  she  must  have  spent  a 
portion  of  the  night  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree.  It  was  very  extraordinary. 
Yet  I  thought  no  more  about  it,  but 
as  usual  at  that  hour,  went  to  the 
village  to  drink  some  white  wine — ^I 
mean — " 

"Go  on!  go  on!  White  wine  is 
very  healthful  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries." 

"  Monsieur  I'abbfi  is  very  kind.  I 
had  scarcely  reached  the  village, 
when  I  saw  people  talking  earnestly 
together,  and  soon  met  M.  Pcur^'s 
housekeeper  walking  along  very  fast. 
I  stoppea  her  and  said:  ^M^re  Hi- 
laire, ao  you  happen  to  be  looking 
for  your  donkey  V  " 

"Suppose  I  am,  where  is  it?" 

"  At  the  foot  of  the  terrace  at  the 
chAteau.  Who  fastened  it  there  for 
you?" 

"  Thank  you,  I  will  go  and  get  it." 

"  And  she  passed  on  without  say- 
ing more.  Just  at  that  moment  sev- 
eral peasants  approached  me  and  re- 
lated the  story  of  the  night  before, 
the  apparition  and  all  the  rest.  As 
I  like  to  obtain  information,  I  went 
that  very  day  to  examine  the  place 
where  all  this  had  occurred,  and  at 
the  first  glance,  saw  the  hoof-prints 
of  a  donkey,  which  led  me  to  reflect. 
I  naturally  looked  carefully  around, 
climbed  a  little  slope  where  the  earth 
was  freshly  cut,  and  found  myself 
under  the  pine  tree,  where  I  saw  on 
the  grouna  the  handkerchief  that  M. 
I'abb^  has  in  his  possession." 

"Was  there  any  impression  of  a 
man's  foot  among  the  hoof-prints  ?" 

"  I  thought  of  that  at  once,  search- 
ed, and  soon  discovered  several. 
One  of  them,  in  particular,  was  so 
distinct  that  I  could  count  the  num- 
ber of  nails.  There  was  only  one 
row  inside,  and.  two  on  the  outer 
edge,  twenty-seven  nails  in  alL" 
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"You  are  a  close  observer,  my 
dear  friend." 

^  It  is  natural  to  me,  but  if  M.  !'• 
abb6  thinks  me  a  chatterer,  I  will 
say  no  more." 

"Pray  go  on." 
•  "Well  then,  as  I  left  the  little 
pine  ^ove,  I  saw  M.  le  curS;  he  was 
speakmg  to  several  peasants,  who 
had  come  to  pray  betore  the  stone, 
and  was  so  much  excited,  that  he  in- 
stantly put  a  throng  of  suspicious 
thoughts  into  my  head,  each  one 
more  strange  than  the  other.  I 
thought  of  the  donkey  fastened  at 
the  foot  of  the  terrace,  and  remem- 
bered that  the  good  woman  did  not 
answer  me  when  I  asked,  who  had 
left  the  beast  before  the  little  door; 
all  these  things  crowded  into  my 
mind  so  fast,  that  instead  of  retum- 
,  ing  directly  to  the  ch&teao,  I  took  a 
circuitous  way  to  gain  the  path 
which  M.  le  cur6  must  take  on  his 
return  home.  On  reaching  a  spot 
with  which  I  was  familiar, — ^a  sunken 
hollow  where  the  earth  is  always 
moist, — I  concealed  myself^  that  M. 
Roche  might  not  perceive  ma  Ten 
minutes  after,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
his  steps;  he  was  walking  rapidly, 
and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  he  moved 
slowly,  so  great  was  my  curiosity. 
When  he  had  passed,  I  went  back 
into  the  path,  looked  on  the  ground 
— and  there  were  two  rows  of  nails 
on  the  outer  edge  and  one  within, 
twenty-seven  in  alL" 

"But  what  leads  vou  to  think  that 
m^re  Hilaire's  donkey  was  the  one 
whose  foot-prints  you  saw  near  the 
White  Cross  ?" 

.  "  I  could  inform  M.  I'abb6,  only  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  confess  that  I  was 
compelled  to  tell  a  lie  in  order  to 
find  out." 

"There  may  be  circumstances  in 
which  a  lie  is  pardonable.  Tell  the 
truth." 

"  Well,  Monsieur,  I  was  very  anx- 
ious to  put  the  hoof  of  the  good 
woman's  donkey  into  one  of  the  prints 
•on  the  slope;  so,  after  dinner,  I  went 
to  M.  le  curb's  housekeeper,  and 
said  to  her :  ^  Mdre  Hilaire,  the  count- 


ess has  sent  me  to  ask  if  you  will 
lend  her  your  donkey  to  ride  through 
the  valley.  Sophie  limps;  I  don't 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  her. 
M.  rabb6  perhaps  does  not  know 
that  the  countess  s  donkey  is  named 
Sophia  Naturally,  mdre  Hilaire 
brought  out  her  donkey  at  once,  and 
to  prevent  suspicion,  I  added :  ^  Don't 
saddle  her,  Sophie's  will  fit  very 
well' " 

"And  you  led  the  animal  to  the 
White  Cross—" 

"  And  under  the  pine  trees  too.  I 
took  the  beast's  hoof  more  than 
twenty  times  and  placed  it  in  the 
prints,  which  it  fitted  like  a  glova 
Oh  I  yes,  indeed,  I — ^" 

"You  seem  to  be  a  ffreat  talker, 
my  lad,"  Abb6  DesvialTe  suddenly 
exclaimed,  re-assuming  his  priestly 
air  and  lofty  bearing.  "I  think  I 
asked  you  for  a  cup  of  cofiea  Bring 
it  to  me  at  once." 

The  amazed  valet  withdrew,  not 
knowing  exactly  whether  to  be  glad 
or  sorry  that  he  had  been  so  extreme- 
ly confidential 


xxxrv. 

Since  the  countess's  visit,  Abb6 
Roche  had  suffered  deeply.  Faith- 
ful to  the  promise  he  had  given,  he 
had  avoided  all  public  demonstra- 
tions. Besides,  what  could  he  have 
done,  what  could  he  have  said  ? 
Does  not  one  double  the  strength  of 
a  stream  by  opposing  it  ever  so  slight- 
ly? But  when  he  was  alone  in  his 
room,  and  had  bolted  the  door,  he 
could  no  longer  resist  the  emotions 
of  his  nature,  and  m^re  Hilaire  often 
heard  the  sound  of  violent  sobs. 

For  fifteen  years  he  had  made 
himself  a  peasant,  a  mountaineer, 
that  he  mignt  the  better  understand 
those  whom  Heaven  had  entrusted 
to  his  care,  enter  more  fuUy  into 
their  lives,  win  their  confidence  and 
affection.  .  He  had  spent  the  whole 
strength  of  his  youth  to  render  him- 
self worthy  of  his  mission,  and  sud- 
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denly,  without  the  power  of  uttering 
a  complaint,  8aw  himself  abandoned 
by  alL  They  had  understood  noth- 
ing, nor  wished  to  understand  noth- 
ing ;  they  had  considered  him  merely 
as  an  omcial,  paid  for  regularly  dis- 
charging a  duty  similar  to  that  of 
a  teacher — a  sort  of  rustic  watch- 
man; and  when  he  had  addressed 
them  from  the  old  pulpit  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  encircling  with  his  love 
the  whole  great  fanuly  before  him, 
mingling  his  prayers  with  theirs,  and 
believing  himseli  beloved  in  his  turn, 
he  had  been  the  plaything,  the  sport 
of  an  illusion ! 

For  fifteen  years  he  had  lived  with- 
out suspecting  it,  in  a  desert,  more 
isolated,  a  thousand  times  more  soli- 
tary, than  on  the  morning  of  his 
birth.  "  And  after  all,**  he  thought, 
•*  have  they  not  a  right  to  avoid  me  ? 
They  instinctively  divined  that  they 
could  not  trust  me.  Did  I  not  for- 
get them  all  for  her  sake  on  the  first 
occasion  that  offered  P'  . 

He  felt  overwhelmed  with  shame, 
as  he  thought  that  he  had  formerly 
deceived  himself  in  regard  to  his 
own  feelings,  and  mistaken  the  emo- 
tion of  a  passionate  temperament  for 
a  holy  vocation.  Had  he  then  loved 
God  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a 
human  object  ?  He  had  taken  for  an 
inspiration  from  on  high  what  was 
merely  the  agitation  of  his  pride, 
seeking  to  poetize  the  most  profane 
of  all  feelings.  He  had  believed 
himself  to  be  a  minister  of  Grod, 
when  he  was  only  a  sensual,  passion- 
ate man.  Searching  his  thoughts,  he 
remembered  the  outbursts  of  love 
that  he  had  felt,  when  amidst  his 
prayers,  he  had  pressed  his  lips  to  the 
altar,  and  recalling  at  the  same  time 
the  eniotions  that  other  kisses  had 
aroused  within  him,  compared  the 
two  with  alarm,  believing  that  he 
discovered  a  resemblance  between 
them,  which  made  him  shudder. 

"Then  for  twenty  years  I  have 
loved  her  without  knowing  it,'*  said 
he  to  himself;  " all  that  went  before 
was  only  a  long,  accursed  preface  to 
the  most  unworthy  baseness !  They 


make  way  for  me,  avoid  me,  fear  to 
meet  me.  Is  it  not  just  ?  Do  I  not 
fear  myself;  do  not  I,  too,  strive  to 
avoid  myself  ?" 

It  is  certain  that  the  obstinate  si- 
lence of  Abb6  Roche  exerted  more  and 
more  restraint  upon  the  enthusiasm  of 
this  bewitched  country.  The  countess 
herself — I  grieve  to  say — sought  and 
found  pretexts  to  avoid  meeting  him. 
There  was  a  sort  of  understanding 
between  them  that  weighed  upon 
her  more  and  more  heavily  as  the 
consequences  became  more  serious. 
Her  fate  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
cur6  of  Grand  Fort.  Let  even  a  word  ' 
escape  his  lips,  and  a  most  frightful 
scandal  would  result,  a  scandal  of 
which  the  count  as  well  as  herself 
Would  be  the  victim.  Now,  after 
having  felt  most  earnest  ^atitude  to 
the  priest  for  the  promise  he  had 
made,  she  began  to  question  whether 
he  would  keep  his  word,  and,  in  her 
anxiety,  imagined  a  thousand  circum- 
stances under  which  the  poor  cur6 
would  not  have  the  strength  and 
courage  to  keep  silence,  and  main- 
tain his  apparent  indifference.  She 
began  to  suffer  from  the  thought  of 
being  at  his  mercy,  and  instinctively 
revenged  herself  by  suspecting  Mul 

Besides,  could  she  place  entire  con- 
fidence in  this  singular  priest,  this 
strange  man,  who,  under  the  impulse 
of  some  unaccountable  frenzy,  had  ta- 
ken advantage  of  the  darkness  and 
solitude  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms  and 
cover  her  with  kisses.  Was  it  not 
unheard  of,  monstrous  ?  She  thought 
of  it  again.  Had  she  not  reason  to 
be  offended,  and  to  doubt  his  prom- 
ise? The  thought  that  she  was 
oblieed  to  conciliate  him,  in  spite  of 
all  tnis,  added  to  her  embarrassment. 
To  her,  also,  Abb6  Roche's  presence 
was  a  constraint!  She  could  not 
think  of  him  without  remembering 
the  absurd  visit  she  had  made  to 
pdre  Loursiire:  an  unpardonable, 
compromising,  dangerous,  aimless, 
foolish  proceeding.  The  horrible 
man  had  made  sport  of  her.  Why 
had  the  cnr6  of  Grand  Fort  aided  her 
in  her  folly  ?    Ought  he  not  to  have 
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prevented  it,  unless  he  had  anticipa- 
ted the  unpardonable  scene  which  re- 
sulted from  his  yielding  to  her  wish- 
es ?  These  reflections  constantly  pur- 
sued her.  Not  wishing  to  enter  the 
Eriest's  house  again,  she  had  begged 
er  father  to  invite  the  cur6  to  (fine 
at  the  chateau ;  but  M.  Larreau  said 
decidedly  that  he  wished  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  priest, 
and  Mme.  de  Manteigney  yielded, 
very  glad  in  her  heart  to  have  a 
pretext  for  avoiding  the  poor  man, 
whose  presence  most  unpleasantly 
reminded  her  of  her  absurd  expedi- 
tion, and  the  various  perplexities  it 
had  entailed.  * 


XXXV. 

The  cur6  of  Grand-Fort-le-Haut 
was  breakfasting  upon  a  raw  arti- 
choke sprinkled  with  pepper  and  salt, 
when  Abb6  Desvialle,  after  a  light  tap 
at  the  door,  entered  the  room.  The 
cur6  rose,  and  turning  calmly  to- 
wards the  new-comer,  said :  "  "What 
do  you  wish.  Monsieur  I'abbf  ?" 

The  archbishop's  envoy  was  discon- 
certed for  an  instant  by  the  sight  of 
his  grave  and  dignified,  almost  im- 
posing bearing.  This  was  by  no  means 
the  sort  of  personage  whom  he  had 
expected  to  meet.  We  form  our  ideas 
of  people  according  to  the  good  or 
bad  qualities  we  suppose  them  to  pos- 
sess, and  Abbe  Desvialle  had  imag- 
ined the  village  cur6  to  be  a  little, 
active,  nervous  man,  with  twinkling 
eyes,  thin  lips,  and  red  cheeks;  he 
expected  an  eager  welcome ;  he  knew 
that  type  of  men  and  understood 
what  manner  to  adopt  towards  them ; 
but  at  sight  of  this  sad,  honest  coun- 
tenance, with  the  large,  clear  eyes 
that  steadfastly  met  his  own,  and  the 
simple,  somewhat  haughty  bearing, 
he  perceived  that  he  had  a  thorough- 
ly reliable  man  before  him- 

Besides,  it  was  not  merely  the 
cur^^s  personal  appearance  that  sur- 
prised ninx;  the  mteriorof  the  hum- 


ble dwelling  revealed  a  life  wholly 
destitute  of  all  ambition,  luxurv  or 
human  weakness,  an  existence  nlled 
with  those  austere  virtues  which  the 
elegant  abb6  prized  all  the  more  be- 
cause so  utterly  a  stranger  to  them. 
He  looked  at  the  artichoke,  half  strip- 
ped of  its  leaves,  and  remembering  the 
crutch  of  Sixtus  V.  said :  "  I  am  very 
sorry,  M.  le  cur6,  that  I  have  not 
dined  with  you  at  the  chateau  as  I 
hoped  to  do.  I  have  been  very  anx- 
ious to  find  an  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing with  you." 

"  I  received  no  invitation  to  the 
dinner  you  mention.  Monsieur;  but 
under  any  circumstances  it  would 
have  been -impossible  for  me  to  accept 
it." 

"  Yet  I  understood  the  countess  to 
say  she  expected  you." 

"You    are    mistaken,   Monsieur. 
Willyou  take  a  seat  ?" 

"  This  is  an  intriguer  of  no  common 
order,"  thought  Abb^  Desvialle,  as 
he  sat  down  and  instantly  made  an 
involuntary  grimace,  which  he  quick- 
ly repressed,  not  wishing  to  show  the 
unusual  and  disagreeable  sensation  he 
experienced  at  the  contact  with  the 
hard  chairs  of  the  priest's  abode. 

"  Monsieur  le  cure,"  he  continued, 
"  I  iKive  taken  advantage  of  my  visit 
to  the  chdteau  to  call  upon  you. 
My  action,  I  will  at  once  iniorm  you, 
is  not  official.  I  was  very  anxious  to 
have  your  opinion  concerning  the 
very  singular  events  that  have  occur- 
red in  your  parish,  and,  as  you  know, 
are  having  a  wide-spread  circulation. 
The  esteem  the  archbishop  has  always 
felt  for  you,  leads  him  to  attach  great 
importance  to  your  impressions  m  re- 
gard to  this  affair,  in  which  he  is  com- 
pelled to  act  with  the  utmost  circum- 
spection. Once  more,  I  assure  you 
that  I  have  not  come  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation ;  I  repeat  that  my  action  is 
not  official ;  pray  be  convinced  of  the 
fact." 

Abb6  Roche,  still  unmoved,  looked 
steadily  into  the  face  of  4iis  interloc- 
utor, who,  despite  his  usual  ease  of 
manner,  felt  somewhat  embarrassed 
by  the  earnestness  of  the  gasse.    "  To 
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vhom  have  I  the  honor  of  speaking,'* 
6aid  he  at  last. 

"  Ah  I  pray  excuse  me,  I  forgot  to 
announce  mysell  I  am  Abb6  Des- 
Tialle ;  perhaps  yon  may  have  heard 
my  name." 

"  Never,  Monsieur." 

"  The  archbishop  deigns  to  bestow 
his  confidence  and  friendship  upon 
me ;  and  my  desire  to  have  your  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  this  apparition  of  the 
White  Cross,  is  only  tne  echo  of  your 
Superior's,  Monsieur  le  cur€." 

^*  Question  me,  as  the  archbishop 
has  ordered,  you  to  do  so." 

"You  give  my  visit  a  different 
character  from  the  one  I  wished  to 
adopt;  but  I  will  do  whatever  you 
preier.  I  ask  you  then,  Monsieur,  if 
you  have  any  reason  lor  recognizing 
a  supernatural  character  in  the  appar- 
ition of  which  every  one  is  talking." 

"  I  affirm  that  all  these  facts,  which, 
notwithstanding  my  efforts,  have  had 
a  publicity  that  I  deplore,  are  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  miraculous." 

"  That  is  a  frank  reply.  Then  I 
suppose  that  vou  can  explain  this  pre- 
-tenaed  miracle,  and  are  not  ignorant 
of  any  of  the  details  of  the  anair." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  I'abb^." 

"  And  can  you  tell  me  what  you 
know  of  it  ?" 

"No,  Monsieur,  that  is  quite  Im- 
possible." 

The  two  priests  looked  each  other 
in  the  face  for  a  moment. 

"  You  cannot,  or  you  will  not,  M. 
le  curfi  ?" 

**  I  neither  can  nor  will." 

"Remember that  this  is  a  very  se- 
xious  matter." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it." 

"  And  that  the  archbishop — " 

"  You  are  not  my  Superior,  Mon- 
sieur I'abb^." 

"  That  the  archbishop,  I  say,  can 
command  you  to  speak,  compel  you 
to  make  a  full  confession." 

"  It  is  his  place  to  give  me  his  or- 
ders verbally,  and  mine  to  decide  how 
far  mv  conscience  will  allow  me  to 
obey.'* 

"You  carry  matters  with  a  very 
high  h^nd,  M.  le  cur6." 


"  And  you  judge  from  a  very  low 
standpoint.  Monsieur,  if  you  suppose 
that  fear  would  make  me  utter  what  I 
had  decided  to  withhold." 

Abb6  Desvialle  was  an  extremely 
gentle  and  wary  man,  skilful  in  mild 
persuasions,  and  fond  of  diplomatic 
stratagems;  but  he  felt  ill  at  ease 
when  opposed  to  this  bar  of  steel,  and 
was  actually  somewhat  intimidated 
by  the  curb's  quiet  firmness.  He  oon- 
'tinued : 

^*  The  words  that  have  just  escaped 
your  lips  will  not  be  repeated  to  the 
archbishop,  I  assure  you.  You  are  ev- 
idently ulider  the  influence  of  some 
excitement." 

"I  am  perfectly  calm,  and  have 
said  exactly  what  I  mean." 

"  But  you  have  not  thought  of  the 
deplorable  consequences  that  this  ex- 
traordinary affair  may  entail  upon  our 
holy  religion?  Do  you  not  know  that 
the  papers  have  taken  up  the  matter, 
that  it  is  everywhere  discussed,  anal- 
yzed, sifted,  perverted  ?" 

"  I  know  all  that,  and  was  the  first 
to  suffer." 

"  Yet  there  is  one  infallible  meth- 
od of  calming  all  this  uproar ;  name- 
ly, by  publicly  and  frankly  explain- 
iog  the  natural  facts  which  gave  rise 
to  this  unfortunate  event." 

"  I  can  explain  nothing." 

"  Come,  my  dear  cur§,"  said  Abb6 
Desvialle,  drawing  his  chair  forward, 
"  let  us  speak  freely  to  each  other.  No 
doubt  you  are  prejudiced  against  me. 
Must  I  repeat  once  more  that  my  in- 
tentions are  perfectly  friendly,  that 
your  firmness  interests  me,  and  that 
I  have  the  most  earnest  desire  to  con- 
ciliate all  parties.  Speak  to  me  frank- 
ly, tell  me  what  you  know ;  remem- 
ber that  the  honor  of  the  priesthood 
is  at  stake,  that  your  contumacy  may 
furnish  the  enemies  of  religion,  al- 
ready too  numerous,  with  a  danger- 
ous weapon ;  think  that  the  archbish- 
op is  wounded  by  all  that  has  occui^ 
red.  You  do  not  answer  ?  Yet  sure- 
ly you  must  understand  that  I  come 
to  nold  out  my  hand  to  you,  that  I 
wish  to  find  some  means  of  helping 
you  out  of  this  difficulty.    Are  you 
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aware  that  yonr  mode  of  action  is  in- 
terpreted in  a  manner  very  injarious 
to  you  ?  I  have  not  sought  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  affair,  it  has 
been  given  me  nnasked.  We  know, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  donbt,  that 
during  the  night  of  the  miracle,  as 
your  parishioners  call  it,  you  were  wan- 
dering over  the  mountains.  For  what 
reason  ?  I  believe  the  motive  to  be  a 
perfectly  honorable  one,  but  what  is 
It  ?  Some  one  even  sent  me — no,  de- 
tsdls  are  insignificant  in  such  a  matter 
— some  one  even  sent  me  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  that  was  found  near  the 
White  Gross,  under  the  pine  trees, 
where  a  donkey,  belonging  to  your 
housekeeper,  had  been  fastened.''  The 
cxxvk  could  not  restrain  a  sudden  start, 
which  was  instantly  noticed  by  his 
judge.  "  What  reply  shall  I  give  to 
people  who  have  the  boldness  to  assert 
that  the  pocket-handkerchief  is  very 
much  like  those  you  use  ?  Here  it  is, 
still  wrapped  in  the  paper  envelope 
in  which  it  was  sent  to  me.  Read  what 
is  written  there,  and  judge  for  your- 
self how  malicious  are  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  villagers,  how  important 
it  is  to  put  an  end  to  these  reports, 
to  eluciaate  the  affair." 

Abb6  Roche,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  grew  calmer  and  more 
steadfast  at  the;  approach  of  danger. 
As  he  saw  himself  more  utterly  ruin- 
ed, the  feeling  of  personal  dignity  in- 
creased. *'  The  handkerchief  is  mine," 
he  replied  without  hesitation. 

^DwX,  the  story  of  the  child  that 
you  carried  away  at  midnight,  and 
the  death  of  the  poor  girl,  without 
confession,  are  they  fables  also  ?" 

"  No,  thev  are  facts." 

**Then  all  that  has  been  said  of 
you  must  be  taken  literally,  M.  le 
cur6 ;  you  do  not  fear  scandal  appar- 
ently. Must  I  remind  you  of  the  sale 
of  a  relic  belonging  to  your  church, 
a  sale  whose  publicity — ^" 

Abb6  Rochd  turned  pale,  started 
suddenly  from  his  chair  and  exclaim- 
ed: ^^  That  is  a  falsehood !  whoever 
said  it  is  a  scoundrel !" 

The  archbishop's  envoy  recoiled  a 
pace  or  two,  ana  speaking  with  all 


the  more  calmness  because  he  felt 
somewhat  disturbed,  said  quietly: 
^  Avoid  such  outbursts,  M.  le  cur6, 
they  only  aggravate  your  position. 
Remember  that  the  purchaser  of  that 
relic — ^that  precious  statuette — be- 
longs to  a  circle  where  there  is  not, 
where  there  cannot  be,  a  scoundrel  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  Vis- 
count Claudius  frequently,  and  I  nev- 
er— ^" 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you.  Mon- 
sieur, so  much  the  worse.     He  lied  to 
deceived  me,  robbed  our  poor 
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church:  he  picked  up  the  scattered 
fra^ents  in  a  corner,  and  said  to  me : 
*  Give  me  this,  it  has  no  value.'  I  be- 
lieved him,  and  he  carried  it  away; 
That  is  the  truth.  Monsieur." 

^  That  is  not  what  he  says.  What 
are  we  to  believe?"  added  the  arch- 
bishop's envoy  with  a  very  meaning 
smile. 

"Do  you  consider  my  word  aa 
nothing.  Monsieur  ?"  murmured  Abb6 
Roche  m  a  suppressed  tone. 

"  Oh  1  of  course,  under  any  other 
circumstances,  a  curb's  word  would 
have  great  weight;  but  you  have 
placed  yourself  m  such  a  situation, 
that,  for  the  moment,  you  will  admit 
that  we  cannot  have  implicit  confi- 
dence in  you.  It  is  to  be  feared,  I 
mean,  that  your  memory  might  play 
you  false.  Keep  cool,  1  entreat  you, 
m  behalf  of  your  own  interests." 

The  curb's  face  had  the  expression 
of  a  man  suddenly  overwhelmed  by 
some  disaster.  He  crossed  his  arms 
upon  his  breast,  sat  down  arain,  and 
remained  motionless,  whUe  large 
drops  of  perspiration  trickled  down 
his  forehead. 

Although  Abb£  DesviaUe's  opinion 
was  fiilly  decided  in  regard  to  the 
man  before  him,  he  was  really  touched 
by  the  terrible  anguish  expressed  in 
the  curb's  countenance.  **  The  unfor- 
tunate man,"  he  thought, "  has  rushed 
heedlessly  into  this  adventure.  Am- 
bition has  made  him  half  mad,  and  he 
thought  himself  strong  enough  to 
make  a  second  Salette,  Tes,  he  is  a 
man  of  energy,  but  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient."   He  continued  more  mildly : 
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'^  Do  not  attempt  a  useless  resistance, 
M.  le  car6,  you  would  only  be  crush- 
ed. You  perceive  that  these  juggler- 
ies must  cease.  Go  without  delay, 
and  throw  yourself  at  the  archbishop's 
feet ;  implore  his  paternal  indulgence. 
As  for  me,  I  no  longer  wish  to  know 
what  part  you  have  played  in  this  de- 
plorable business;  I  will  close  my 
eyes,  stop  my  ears.  However  guilty 
you  may  be,  however  forgetftd  of 
your  duties  as  a  priest,  your  dignity 


"But  who  gives  you  a  right  to 
judge  me?"  cried  the  cur6.  Who 
gives  you  a  right  to  force  your  way 
into  my  house  and  insult  me  thus  ? 
Is  not  your  task  completed,  Mon- 
sieur?" 

Abb6  Desvialle  srew  pale  in  his 
turn,  and  changing  his  tone,  replied : 
^^  I  can  now  inform  you,  Monsieur, 
that  I  am  here  by  the  orders  of  the 
archbishop,  who,  in  his  prudence, 
did  not  wish  to  commence  an  inves- 
tigation before  having  studied  the 
question.  You  yourself  assure  me 
that  this  first  duty  is  completed ;  then 
nothing  more  remains  for  me  to  do  ex- 
cept to  read  this  letter,  whose  entire 
contents  were  written  by  the  arch- 
bishop's own  hand." 

Abb6  Desvialle  drew  a  folded  paper 
from  his  pocket,  and  having  opened  it 
with  the  ease  whose  secret  has  been 
preserved  by  the  Oamedie-J^anpaisey 
read  these  simple  words : "  At  the  da^ 
and  hour  indicated  by  Abbe  Desvi- 
alle, ODf  whom  I  here  bestow  full  pow- 
.er,  the  cur6of  Grand  Fort  will  set  out 
immediately,  without  delay,  and  re- 
port himself  at  the  archbishopric. 
The  letter  is  signed,  as  you  can  see." 

"  I  will  obey  my  archbishop.  Mon- 
sieur." 

"It  is  better  for  you — for  every 
one,  that  your  departure  should  not 
be  two  muoh  noticed.  You  might 
leave  this  place  to-night,  for  instance, 
you  have  tne  whole  day  to  make  your 
arrangements.  By  leaving  on  foot, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  evening,  you 
can  reach  Yirez  in  time  to  take  the 
coach,  which  passes,  I  believe,  at 
eleven.    I  do  not  know  what  the  arch- 


bishop^s  decision  concerning  you  will 
be,  but  I  advise  you  to  arrange  every- 
thing for  an  absence  which  may  be 
prolonged." 

"  Very  well.  Monsieur." 

"  You  grieve  me,  M.  le  cur6,  you 
really  grieve  me." 

"  I  wish  you  good-morning." 

"  May  God  watch  over  you." 


XXXVL 

EvsKENTG  had  arrived.  Mdre  Hi* 
laire,  kneeling  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  was  packing  her  cure's  books 
and  clothing  in  a  large  trunk.  From 
time  to  time  she  stopped,  silently 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  resumed  her  work. 
"  Monsieur  le  cur6,"  said  she  timidly, 
without  turning,  lest  he  might  see 
her  red  eyes  and  troubled  face.  Mon- 
sieur le  cur6,  have  you  taken  your 
woolen  stockings  ?" 

Abb4  Roche,  who  was  buckling  a  lit- 
tle portmanteau  similajr  to  those  that 
horsemen  formerly  carried  strapped 
to  their  saddles,  seemed  not  to  have 
exactly  comprehended  the  good  wom- 
an's question.  "  It  is  very  well,"  said 
he,  "  it  is  very  well !" 

And  mdre  Hilalre  dared  not  say 
more. 

Meantime  the  priest  took  the  light, 
approached  the  crucifix  hanging  on 
the  wall,  and  taking  it  down  placed 
it  on  the  table,  caremlly  wiped  away 
the  dust  that  had  lodged  in  the  cor- 
ners, raised  it  as  if  to  examine  it  more 
closely,  and,  while  m5re  Hilaire's 
back  was  turned,  noiselessly  kissed  it, 
then  rubbed  the  ivory  several  times, 
doubtless  fearing  that  it  might  have 
been  sullied  by  contact  with  his  lips. 
He  next  took  a  clean  white  napkin 
from  the  great  trunk,  wrapped  the 
crucifix  in  it,  joined  the  edges  and 
tried  to  fasten  them  with  pms ;  but 
as  his  hands  trembled  and  his  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears,  he  could  not 
see  very  clearly,  and  said  to  the  house- 
keeper, in  a  voice  that  he  strove  to 
keep  firm :  **  M^re  Hilaire,  will  you 
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put  in  these  pins  ?  I  cannot  manage 
them  with  my  big  fingers." 

While  the  old  woman  did  as  she 
had  been  requested,  Abb^  Roche  seat- 
ed himself  at  the  little  table,  took  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  wrote :  ^'  Madame 
hi  comtesse,  you  thought  my  ivorj 
Christ  worthy  of  your  notice,  penmt 
me — ^*' 

Crushing  the  paper,  he  took  a  fresh 
sheet  and  began :  '^  Madame  la  com- 
tesse— ^" 

He  sat  for  a  few  moments  with  his 
e;^es  fixed  on  the  words,  then  rose 
and  approaching  his  housekeeper 
said :  "M^re  Hilaire,  to-morrow  morn- 
^g  yo^  will  go  to  the  ch&teau." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  le  cur6." 

"  You  will  ask  to  speak  with  the 
countess  in  private,  give  her  this  cru- 
cifix, and  tell  her  it  comes  from  me." 

"  Then  you  won't  take  it  with  you, 
M.  le  cur6.  You  will  be  sorry  not  to 
have  it,  my  child.  She  doesn't  need 
it." 

"  You  will  do  as  I  tell  you,  will  you 
not  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  will ;  but  when  you 
come  home  and  find  it  gone — " 

'^  Perhaps  I  may  not  come  back 
for  some  time;  that  depends  upon 
what  the  archbishop — ^" 

"  Yes,  yes^  if  the  archbishop  should 
give  you  another  parish,  for  in- 
stance ?" 

"  Perhaps,  yes." 

"  You  are  no  longer  contented  here, 
these  people  are  not  worthv  of  you. 
I  don't  know  what  notion  they  have 
taken  into  their  heads,  but  they  are 
not  good  for  much,  they  are  ungrate- 
ful wretches,  all  of  them — yes,  all.  I 
have  heard  them,  I  know  them.  God 
will  punish  them.  They  Jiave  grieved 
you,  made  you  unhappy  I  Ah !  the 
archbishop  knows  all  that^I  am  sure ; 
he  will  give  you  another  parish  and 
I  shall  join  you — and  we  will  begin 
over  again.  You  will  see  the  arch- 
bishop to-morrow;  then  write  to  me 
immediately  and  I  will  set  out  with 
the  trunks.  K  we  go  far  away,  weW ! 
BO  much  the  better,  perhaps  the  peo- 
ple will  be  kinder  than  they  are  here. 
W  hen  you  arrive —  When  you  arrive 


— ^write  only  these  words :  *  M^re  Hi- 
laire,  come.'  That  is  all  I  ask.  Oh ! 
if  I  could  only  go  with  you !  but  you 
are  right,  M.  le  cur6, 1  should  be  in 
your  way,  old  people  like  me  cannot 
walk  very  well." 

The  poor  woman  spoke  with  in- 
creasing excitement,  clipping  her  sen- 
tences suddenly  interrupting  hersell 
— She  moved  uneasily  around  the 
priest,  watching  him  as  a  mother  does 
ner  child  when  about  to  part  with  it, 
and  finding  no  other  pretext  to  ap- 
proach him  once  more,  began  to  brush 
his  shabbv  cassock,  patting  and  caress- 
ing it  with  her  old  hands.  As  she  did 
so,  she  said  to  herself:  **"  If  I  should 
never  see  him  again — oh  I  God,  sup- 
pose I  should  never  see  him  again ! — 
You  know,"  she  continued,  "  I  have 
put  fifty  crowns  in  your  portmanteau. 
They  belong  to  you,  I  saved  them 
from  your  own  money,  but  did  not 
tell  you  before  because  you  would 
have  asked  me  for  them  and  given 
them  to  those  rascals.  They  are  in 
the  left  hand  comer  wrapped  in  the 
handkerchiefs." 

And  she  asked  God's  pardon  for 
tellins  a  lie ;  the  silver  was  really  her 
own,  but  how  could  she  let  her  child 
depart  without  a  penny  ? 

The  cur6  had  beefi  standing  motion- 
less looking  at  the  linen  which  con- 
cealed the  crucifix.  The  good  wo- 
man's words  gave  a  new  direction  to 
his  sorrowful  thoughts,  and  he  mur- 
mured :  *'  Thank  you,  mother,  thank 
you,  my  good  mother  I" 

"  It  is  only  a  little  excursion,  noth- 
ing more ;  but  you  will  walk  fast  and 
get  very  much  heated.  When  you 
reach  V  irez  you  will  call  for  a  elass 
of  nice,  hot  wine — ^promise  me,  SL  le 
cur6.  And  you  will  take  a  seat — ^not 
outside,  but  in  the  coach,  won't  you  ? 
Inside  the  coach." 

The  priest  turned  sldwly  towards 
her,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  both 
sobbed  aloud :  **  I  am  unhappy,  my 
dear  mother,"  said  he ;  ^  do  not  for- 
get me,  I  have  no  one  but  you — ^pray 
for  me — I  am  very  unhappy." 

Suddenly  he  drew  himself  up  to  his 
full  height,  and  looking  at  his  watch. 
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exclaimccl :  "  It  is  ten  o'clock,  I  must 
so,  lest  I  should  lose  the  coach/^ 

«*  Certainly,  my  child,  certainly, 
you  must  go." 

She  ran  to  a  closet,  took  out  a  glass, 
poured  some  wine  into  it  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  and  weeping  and  smiling 
at  the  same  moment,  held  it  towards 
the  cur6 :  "  Drink  it,  drink  it.  Now  go 
— go  quickly."  She  threw  his  cloak 
over  his  arm  and  handed  him  his  port- 
manteau and  cane,  saying:  ^*  Walk 
Btra,^ght  on  without  looking  back — 
you  will  write  to  me ;  I  love  you,  my 
child,  I  love  you.  May  God  and  the 
Holy  Virgin  protect  and  accompany 
you.  You  will  write  to  me  to-mor- 
row evening  ?" 

"To-morrow  evening." 

She  had  taken  his  hand  again,  and 
'while  kissing  it,  although  he  made  no 
attempt  to  withdraw,  said :  "  Pardon 
me,  M^  le  cure,  pardon  me." 

He  left  the  house.  The  air  was 
heavy ;  a  fine,  penetrating  rain  began 
to  fall.  Abb6  Roche  looked  at  the 
old  belfry  and  dark  porch,  raising  his 
hat  as  if  to  salute  his  past,  then  turn- 
ed into  the  path  that  winds  along  be- 
hind the  village.  It  was  not  a  de- 
parture, but  a  flight.  He  had  been 
ordered  not  to  attract  attention,  and 
he  obeyed  by  avoiding  the  village. 
The  confused  murmur  of  the  shouts 
of  belated  drunkards  rose  from  the 
inn;  he  walked  on  more  rapidly. 
VHien  near  the  ch&teau,  he  heard  the 
stamping  of  horses,  and  through  the 
great  door,  that  stood  open,  saw  by 
the  light  of  #ie  lanterns,  the  servants 
removing  the  trunks  from  a  travelling 
carriage.  It  was  the  equipage  of  the 
Count  de  Manteigney,  who  had  just 
returned  to  the  castle  of  his  ancestors. 

While  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand 
Fort,  Abb6  Roche,  thinkmg  only  of 
avoiding  every  one,  had  walked  on 
-with  a  nrm  step  and  courageous  bear- 
ing, but  when  ne  descended  into  the 
valley,  and  found  himself  alone,  lash- 
ed by  the  wind  and  rain ;  when  he  saw 
overhead  long  black  clouds  that  gave 
an  example  of  flight,  and  seemed  to 
wish  to  drag  him  with  them,  his  limbs 
tottered,  despair  overwhelmed  him, 


and  wrapping  himself  more  closely 
in  his  cloak,  he  sat  down  upon  a  rock. 

The  mountains  looked  dark  and 
gloomy,  the  dear  mountains  he  had 
loved  so  much,  and  so  often  explored. 
Down  below,  the  torrent  was  flow- 
ing beneath  the  pine  trees ;  there  was 
the  village,  the  cnurch,  his  own  dwell- 
ing, where  m^re  Hilaire  was  weeping 
and  thinking  of  him,  saying  to  her- 
self: "  Where  is  he  now,  where  is  he  ?" 
And  farther  on,  towards  the  left,  in 
the  ancient  chftteau  whose  outline 
was  scarcely  visible  against  the  low- 
ering sky,  the  countess  was  singing 
to  tne  accompaniment  of  the  piano, 
or  talking  and  laughing.  The  light- 
ed windows  might  be  plainly  seen. 
He  felt  her  presence,  saw  her  leaning 
back  in  her  large  arm-chair,  gay,  co- 
quettish,  eccentric,  as  on  the  day  of 
his  first  visit ;  then  anxious,  passion- 
ate, imploring  his  aid,  confessing  her 
sorrows  to  him,  and  also  pulling  him 
by  the  sleeve,  and  murmuring:  "1 
am  afraid,  M.  le  cur£ ;  what  is  that  I 
see  yonder  ?  I  am  afraid," 

what  was  she  doing,  what  was 
she  saying  now  ?  He  had  not  seen 
her  for  a  long  time !  She  had  not 
vouchsafed  him  a  single  word !  She 
lio  longer  remembered  him;  but  he 
could  never  forget  the  rapture,  the 
insults,  the  shame,  nothing,  nothing ! 

He  rose,  took  up  his  portmanteau, 
and  resumed  his  walk. 

"  Eh  I  who  is  that  ?"  cried  a  voice; 
"  you  will  fall  into  the  ditches  I" 

The  priest  then  perceived  a  man 
holding  a  lantern  walking  towards 
him.  "  Why,  is  it  you,  M.  le  cur6," 
said  p6re  Loursidre,  when  within  a 
few  paces,  "  and  what  are  you  doing 
among  the  works  at  this  hour  ?" 

**  I  am  attending  to  my  own  aflairs ; 
and  you,  what  are  you  doing?" 

"  rm  doin^  just  what  you  are,  M. 
le  cur6,  minding  my  own  business, 
since  I  am  keeper  of  the' spring." 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  abb£, 
forcing  himself  to  speak  gently,  "  for- 
give* me  if  I  was  harsh  to  you,  but  I 
am  in  haste ;  I  am  on  my  way  to  Vir- 
ez  to  take  the  coach  that  passes  at 
half  past  eleven." 
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"Faith,  M.  le  cur6,  you  are  not 
wrong  to  take  a  little  trip  just  now ; 
daring  yoar  absence  people's  heads 
will  have  time  to  cool.  (He  laughed 
in  "his  red  beard.^  "  The  country  isn't 
particularly  well  disposed  towards 
you  just  now.  When  tongues  begin 
to  wag,  it  is  no  little —  It  has  been 
said  that  you  were  the  father  of  my 
dead  daughter's  child !  And  I  never 
suspected  it !  Oh  !  you  do  right  to 
travel  for  a  time.'* 

"  But  you  know  very  well  that  is 
a  slander,  Loursi^re,"  cried  the  cur^. 

«  Well,  I  really  think  that  they  do 
exaggerate  a  little." 

"What,  knave,  you  think !  Have 
the  courage  to  speak  the  truth.  You 
know  perfectly  well  to  whom  the 
child  belongs.  Do  you  forget  that 
I  paid  for  your  silence  mysell" 

"  Faith,  M.  le  cure,  I  don't  remem- 
ber anything  about  it.  When  people 
grow  old,  they  lose  their  memory. 
Asides,  I  haven't  time  to  think  of  all 
that  M.  Larreau  has  appointed  me 
keeper  of  the  spring,  and  I  watch 
the  spring.  May  I  oe  hung  if  any 
one  obtains  a  single  glass  of  water 
without  my  consent.  I  don't  remem- 
ber anything  but  what  M.  Larreau 
told  me.  I  did  not  hear  you  coming ; 
I  was  in  my  shop,  opening  a  box  of 
chaplets  that  arrived  to-day.  Are 
you  going  right  away,  M.  le  cure? 
Take  care,  you  will  fall  into  the 
ditches." 

*  "  Yes,"  replied  the  priest,  who  had 
already  walked  several  paces  forward. 

When  Abb6  Roche  was  a  little  far- 
ther away,  Loursi^re  muttered : 

"  There  goes  a  person  I  don't  re- 
gret !  one  cowl  the  less,  that  is  all ;" 
then  raising  his  voice  ?  "  A  pleasant 
journey.  Monsieur  le  cur6,  a  pleasant 
journey!" 

XXXYIL 

All  the  world  knows  how  rapid  and 
brilliant  was  the  success  of  the  Man- 
teigney  springs.  If  the  actual  state 
of  the  country  is  compared  with  what 
it  was  formerly,  one  feels  amazed  by 


the  marvellous  transformation.  "In 
truth,  gentlemen,"  as  Count  de  Man* 
teigney  himself  said  a  few  daya  ago 
in  an  agricultural  assembly,  "mod- 
ern industry  offers  to  human  activity 
new  horizons,  whose  immensity  would 
formerly  have  made  the  brain  reeL 
The  genius  of  man  is  only  beginning 
to  spread  its  wings.  The  conquered 
earth  yields  her  treasures ;  the  moun- 
tains are  levelled  and  disappear,  the 
precipices  are  filled  up,  obstacles 
crumble  and  vanish.  Progress  touch- 
es the  rock  with  her  divine  foot,  and 
suddenly  forth  springs  the  fruitful 
trinity,  which,  from  a  certain  point  of 
view,  I  might  caU  holy,  ana  which 
gloriously  symbolizes  the  future  of 
modem  society — I  mean  science,  art, 
and  capital"  I  quote  this  passage 
because  it  was  highly  praised,  and  has 
been  reproduced  in  many  places.  The 
Count  de  Manteigney,  as  is  very 
evident,  had  gradually  returned  to 
healthful,  serious  life,  and  was  devo- 
ting the  political  and  moral  powers 
which  had  hitherto  slumbered  within 
him,  to  the  service  of  his  country ;  but 
the  other  wonders  resulting  from  M. 
Larreau's  efforts  must  be  mentioned. 
A  large  portion  of  the  valley  has 
been  transformed  into  a  park,  dotted 
with  comfortable  c6ttages,  designed 
with  the  most  exquisite  taste.  These 
innumerable  little  villas,  half  conceal- 
ed in  verdure,  with  their  pink  or  blue 
blinds,  red  vases,  fragrant  little  ear- 
den  plots,  and  tiny  fountains  playmg 
in  their  limped  basins,  produce  a  most 
beautiful  effect.  Works  of  art  have 
risen  on  every  side ;  as  if  by  magic,  and 
surprises,  as  charming  as  they  are  dain- 
ty, await  the  promenader  at  every 
turn  in  the  walks :  here  an  Egyptian 
tomb  occupied  by  a  pastry  cooL,  there 
a  temple  of  Vesta,  beneath  whose  pil- 
lars handsome  donkeys,  with  showy 
trappings,  are  constantly  standing. 
Faither  on  is  the  Parthenon  itself,  ad- 
mirably reproduced  in  rnnUi-fnarbre^ 
and  containing  a  gymnasium,  fenc- 
ing and  boxing  school,  pistol-gallery, 
billiard-room,  and  Holland  spinning 
tops.  Above  the  immortal  frieze  of  the 
divine  Phidias,  a  colossal  veranda 
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lias  been  erected,  which,  while  com- 
pletiDg  the  ancient  Btructure,  forms 
the  longest' photographic  establish- 
xnent  in  the  world;  an  immense  casi- 
no, copied  from  that  of  Arcachon,  daz- 
zling in  the  parity  of  its  Oriental 
forms  and  the  richness  of  its  domes, 
occupies  the  centre  of  this  earthly  par- 
adise, in  which  the  elegances  and  re- 
finements of  the  most  aristocratic  Pa- 
risians find  suitable  surroundings: 
concert-halls,  reading-rooms,  with  a 
library  attached,  gambling  establish- 
ments, an  electric  telegraph  communi- 
cating with  every  part  of  France  and 
^ving  each  item  of  news  as  soon  as 
It  is  Imown ;  there  is  not  a  bit  of  gos- 
sip, a  change  in  the  stock  market,  a 
irote  of  the  chambers,  a  decision  of  any 
noted  law-suit,  of  which  Manteigney 
has  not  the  earliest  intelligence.  The 
theatre,  where  the  most  celebrated 
artistes  consider  it  an  honor  to  ap- 
pear, is  most  admirably  arranged,  be- 
yond all  criticism  from  an  architect- 
ural point  of  view,  and  in  most  per- 
fect harmony  with  that  ardent  i^or- 
ship  of  art  for  which  our  times  are 
renowned.  The  building,  standing  at 
one  end  of  the  lawn,  presents  on  each 
of  its  four  fiEi9ades  a  specimen  of  the 
most  fashionable  styles^  of  architect- 
ure. One  is  Japanese,  another  a  most 
successful  restoration  of  the  Etrus- 
can mode,  while  that  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance  are  repro- 
duced on  the  third  and  fourth.  It  must 
also  be  mentioned  that  all  the  orna- 
ments, carvings  and  projections  upon 
this  building,  which  are  made  of  iron, 
painted  in  various  colors,  may  be  re- 
moved with  the^utmost  ease  and  again 
replaced,  thus  affording  an  opportuni- 
ty for  the  most  surprising,  instructive, 
and  often  happy  combinations.  The 
idea  was  M.  Larreau's. 

The  edifice  at  the  springs  is,  with 
good  reason,  considered  the  beau-ideal 
of  its  kind,  and  offers  science  an  op^ 
portunity  of  observing  the  ^ost  va- 
ried and  novel  modes  of  treatment. 
Swedish  shower-baths,  Polish  immer- 
sions, Egyptian  baths,  Roman  pools 
in  marble  basins,  galleries  for  inha- 
lation, halls  for  pulverization,  Orien- 


tal refreshment  rooms — Vichy,  Lu- 
chon,  Plombi^res  and  Bardges  unit- 
ed together  could  not  affora  so  com- 
plete an  assortment.  The  Yirez  doc- 
tor, whom  we  met  one  evening  wear- 
ing a  cap  on  his  head,  now  never 
leaves  'the  house  except  in  a  black 
coat  and  white  cravat,  having  been  ap- 
pointed sub-inspector  of  the  springs, 
the  honorary  direction  of  which  Dr. 
Blavoux,  a  homeopathic  physician 
from  Paris,  has  consented  to  accept 
at  the  request  of  the  archbishop. 
New  and  colossal  edifices  ^vill  add 
fresh  splendor  to  this  thermal  estab- 
lishment, which  already  defies  all  ri- 
valry. A  gasometer,  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  plans  of  an  English 
engineer,  affords  means  of  lighting 
the  roads,  park,  cottages,  casino,  ther- 
mal establishment,  in  short,  the  whole 
region. 

The  first  spring,  although  of  great 
value,  would  not  have  been  enough 
to  supplv  all  wants;  but  others  of  in- 
calculable wealth  did  not  long  evade 
the  search  of  savants  and  physicians. 
Thev  are  now  five  in  number:  the 
Archbishop's  spring,  the  Larreau 
spring,  the  Jean  spring,  the  spring  of 
the  Countess,  who  has  given  t  ne  name 
of  Manteigney  an  heir,  and  lastly  the 
St.  Joseph  spring,  the  first  discovered 
and  least  prized  f  f  alL  The  Claudius 
pool,  and  the  Desvialle  pool,  the  for- 
mer fed  from  the  Larreau,  and  the  lat- 
ter from  the  Jean  spring,  may  also  be 
mentioned. 

After  all,  the  principal  cause  which 
makes  Manteigney  a  unique  thermal 
establishment  is,  besides  the  excel- 
lence of  its  waters,  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  country,  tihe  purity  of  the  air, 
and  the  union  of  all  these  attractions 
in  a  delightful  valley,  the  aristocratic 
social  position  of  the  persons  who  meet 
there:  In  that  respect.  M.  Larreau 
was  greatly  aided  by  a  lucky  accident. 
The  first  bathers  who  arrived  at  Man- 
teigney, even  before  the  arrangements 
were  fully  completed,  wdre  friends  of 
the  count,  and  oelonged  to  the  cream 
of  Parisian  society.  Men  of  pleas- 
ure, artists,  authors,  were  received  at 
the  ch&teau.    They  drank  a  little  of 
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the  water,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  champagne ;  most  deiis  htfol  enter- 
tainments were  given,  Narboy  fin- 
ished his  last  novel  during  his  stay, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  countess. 
Hunting-parties  and  races  were  aiv 
ranged  with  an  informality  f  eiy  ap- 
propriate to  the  mountains;  aukes 
and  marquises  prepared  fire-works 
with  their  own  hands,  while  the  Par- 
isian papers  made  room  in  their  col- 
nnms  for  articles  from  Manteigney, 
filled  with  most  delightful  impruden- 
cies.  This  was  the  beginnmg — an 
admirable  opening,  which  Larreau 
understood  how  to  turn  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  following  season, 
there  was  a  rush  for  the  cottages,  and 
the  success  of  the  Springs  was  estab- 
lished. I  will  not  deny  that  rumor 
says  M.  Larreau  is  not  the  only  one 
to  bear  the  immense  outlay  necessary 
for  such  a  magical  transformation. 
He  is  said  to  be  in  partnership  with 
very  great  and  powerful  personages 
whose  names  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
mention.  Besides,  of  what  conse- 
quence are  such  reports  ?  The  result 
accomplished  is  a  most  admirable 
one. 

The  famous  apparition,  the  first 
cause  of  this  unprecedented  success, 
is  not  wholly  forgotten ;  but  it  seems 
as  if  the  event  had  occurred  a  century 
ago ;  it  now  exists  onl^  as  a  confused 
l^end,  which  is  smilingly  related 
when  people  go  to  breakfast  at  the 
hermitage  of  the ,  White  Cross.  On 
the  very  spot  where  the  miracle  took 
place,  a  little  restaurant  has  been 
erected,  whose  platform,  built  of  the 
trunks  of  pine  trees,  projects  over  the 
path,  covering  it  lite  a  roof^  and  af- 
fording a  most  beautiful  view  to  the 
ladies  who  come  there  to  breakfast  in 
the  open  air.  Loursi^re,  who  keeps 
this  mountain  restaurant,  has  a  very 
fine  cellar,  and  a  cook  who  excels  in 
the  composition  of  certain  dishes. 
When  you  go  there,  ask  for  t^pculet 
renaissance^  or  simply  a  man^^noM^ 
aux  champignons^  and  vou  will  not 
forget  it.  To  complete  the  moral  and 
physical  regeneration  of  this  region,  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  the  vilkge  of 


Grand-Fort-le-Haut  is  totally  changed 
in  appearance.  Within  the  space  of 
two  years,  it  has  been  entirely  rebuilt 
on  a  regular  plan,  and  now  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  cities  inhabited  by 
English  laboring  men ;  brick  and  cast 
iron  are  the  principal  materials  used 
by  Larreau  in  the  construction  of 
these  neat,  symmetrical  houses,  which 
provide  every  family  with  a  comfort- 
able, almost  elegant  abode,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  new  customs  of  the 
countrv.  Prosperity  has  been  very 
generally  diffused  over  the  mountains ; 
there  is  no  longer  a  single  peasant 
who  does  not  act  as  guide,  donkey- 
driver,  bath-tender,  or  dog-keeper, 
and  they  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
their  new  mode  of  life  so  rapidly,  that 
in  passing  through  the  new  village, 
one  might  imagine  one's  self  transportr 
ed  into  some  beautiful  suburb  ot  the 
capital  The  livery  of  the  bath-tend* 
ers  is  gray  and  blue,  of  el^ant  cut, 
and  most  convenient  design.  That 
of  the  guides  is  of  course  more  showy, 
but  Also  ii^  perfect  taste.  From  time 
to  time  the  countess,  or  one  of  the 
other  ladies,  adds  an  ornament  or  a 
band  of  trimming,  but  without  chane** 
ing  the  style  of  the  original  model, 
which  was  designed  by  Vernon  him- 
self. The  huntsmen's  uniform  is  very 
peculiar,  the  stockholders  thought 
verv  justly  that  stout  boots  and  cock* 
ed  hats  would  be  uncomfortable  to 
wear  among  the  rocks ;  they  therefore 
adopted  the  Scotch  costume,'  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  anything 
prettier. 

The  ancient  village  church,  a  very 
curious  edifice,  but  extremely  incon- 
gruous amidst  the  present  surround- 
ings, was  torn  down  and  rebuilt  dur- 
ing one  Spring,  and  Abb6  Desvialie 
consented  to  be  appointed  curS,  on  the 
express  condition  tnat  his  vicar  should 
take  his  place  during  his  frequent  ab- 
sences. The  famous  religious  concerts, 
whose  fame  has  spread  throughout 
Europe,  take  place  in  this  new  church, 
which  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  fastiaious  congrega- 
tion that  assembles  within  its  waUs; 
but  this  lengthy  erumecation  must  be 
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"broaglit  to  a  close : '  things  having 
"been  described,  let  me  be  permitted 
to  say  a  few  words  about  men.     The 
Count  de  Manteigney  who  had  held 
aloof  from  his  father-in-law's  first  ef- 
forts, who  had  even  bv  his  prolonged 
absence  protested  agamst  the  appari- 
tion, was  deeply  impressed  when  he 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  first  ad- 
vantages of  the  enterprise.     He  then 
suddenly  perceived  what  the  future 
might  hold  in  reserve,^  the  inmiense 
benefits  which  the  enlargement  of  this 
wonderful  establishment  would  pro- 
cure for  hint    Under  the  wise  coun- 
sels of  his  father-in-law,  who  saw  the 
whole  bearing  of  anv  matter,  as  we 
know,  he  gradually  began  to  study 
the  affair,  and  acted  as  mediator  be- 
tween Larreau  and  the  different  per- 
sons who  wished  to  join  him  in  the 
speculation.    The  stables  for  the  stud 
were  rapidly  completed,  the  grounds 
for  training  horses  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  count's  directions,  and  he 
at  last  felt  that  he  had  a  definite  ob- 
ject in  life.     He  became  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  ministers,  who  being 
very  anxious  to  win  a  man  whose 
name  had  great  influence  in  the  de- 
partment, welcomed  him  with  most 
attractive    cordiality.    The    prefect 
completed  the  task  of  making  a  con- 
quest of  the  count,  and  one  day  M.  de 
Mantei^ey  felt  an  emotion  of  regret 
and  indignation  at  the  thought  of  his 
past  Ufa     Besides,  he  had  attained 
an  age  when  ambition  first  begins  to 
awake  within  the  mind.    Hitherto  he 
had  looked  upon  his' father-in-law  as 
merely  a  vulgar  rich  rich  man,  a  no- 
body, separated  from  himself  by  an 
impassable  gull    Now,  for  the  first 
time,  he  wondered  whether  his  wife's 
father  might  not  prove  to  be  a  man 
of  genius,  and  wishinj^  to  have  the 
matter  settled  asked  him  a  few  vague 
questions  about  his  plans  and  means 
of  action,  and  was  amazed  by  the 
acuteness,  penetration,  and  accuracy 
of  the  perceptions  of  the  capitalist 
whom  he  had  despised.  A&  he  beoame 
more  iatimate  with  the  spout  manu- 
facturer, he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
there  was  great  similarity  in  their 


ideas.  What  he  had  only  vaguely 
dreamed,  his  father-in-law  translated 
into  clear,  precise,  practical  words. 
"  Let  me  do  the  work,  my  dear  Jean," 
said  Larreau,  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  his  son-in-law,  "only  give  me- the 
moral  sanction  of  your  name,  and  I 
will  be  the  architect  of  your  prosper- 
ity and  fortune.  You  can  and  must 
attain  complete  success,  my  dear 
friend,  you  nave  only  to  allow  me  to 
act.  Manteigney  will  soon  become 
the  real  centre  of  the  department ;  the 
frequent  visits  of  the  prefect,  the  ex- 
cessive graciousness  of  the  archbish- 
op, prove  the  fact.  Is  it  not  evident 
that  every  one  perceives  the  im- 
mense power  we  shall  wield  ?  Keep  « 
calm  and  oool,  as  beseems  your  rank^ 
By  your  manners,  by — permit  me  to 
enter  into  thee^  particulars,  by  your 
very  dress,  inspire  confidence,  win 
the  sympathies  of  all.  How  many 
political  fortunes  have  been  lost  on 
account  of  the  tie  of  a  cravat !" 
"  You  are  not  so  far  wrong." 
"Do  not  lose  sight  of  Vernon's 
studio." 
.    "  Oh !  Vernon  ia— " 

"  In  my  opinion,  Yemon  is  a  knave. 
As  the  occasion  has  presented  itself 
I  am  not  sorry  to  tell  you  so  frank- 
ly ;  but  after  all,  he  is  a  clever  fel- 
low. If  the  man  himself  is  of  no 
great  worth,  the  means  that  he  has 
at  his  command  are  none  the  less 
valuable,  and  I  don't  see  why  re- 
spectable people  should  deprive  them- 
selves of  these  weapons,  which  are 
just  now  the  only  efficacious  ones. 
What  do  we  ask  of  a  man  who  wish- 
es to  be  a  centre,  a  pivot  ?  We  ask 
him  to  be  amiable;  amusing,  truthful 
and  sincere ;  but  he  ought,  notwith- 
standing this  sincerity,  to  modify  his 
bearing  completely,  as  the  circum- 
stances, ideas  and  impressions  around 
him  change  their  colors  and  appear- 
anca  We  are  pivots  only  upon  condi- 
tion that  we  turn  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  my  dear  fellow.  The  objec- 
tionable thing  is  not  to  revolve  fast 
enough,  to  fail  in  agility,  to  creak 
like  an  old  wine-press,  and  at  last 
to  be  crushed  by  the  very  powei 
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which  should  keep  ns  npright  I 
do  not  mean  that  in  order  to  do  this 
we  are  compelled  to  give  up  our  own 
tastes  and  individuality.  You,  for 
instance,  like  horses,  and  wish  to 
make  money  by  racing:  very  well, 
give  the  thmg  a  diflferent  color,  pre- 
sent it  in  a  social  aspect,  speak  of 
free  interchange  between  nations,  of 
taking  precedence  of  government, 
make  it  a  dynastic  question.  No 
one  will  be  the  dupe  of  your  theories, 
but  nevertheless,  you  will  inspire  con- 
fidencie ;  for  people  will  say :  *  Here 
is  a  man  who  understands  our  lan- 
guage, we  can  rely  upon  him.'  *• 
•  "  les,  it  is  true,  we  must  get  a 
smattering  of  all  this.** 

"  No,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
have  you  initiated  into  these  special 
questions,  for  then  the  reality  would 
triumph  over  the  form,  and  you 
would  no  longer  have  the  brilliancy, 
the  glitter,  the  tin^e  of  the  unex- 
pected, which  are  indispensable.  To 
make  yourself  understood  you  must 
be  perfectly  clear,  and  you  can  be 
clear  only  when  you  know  no  more 
than  those  who  are  listening  to  you. 
Besides,  all  that  has  no  real  impor- 
tance :  they  are  only  the  minutisB  of 
the  moral  toilet ;  but  we  must  not  ne- 
glect them  any  more  than  we  should 
omit  fastening  our  collars  with,  a 
gold  button  yjmen  we  appear  in  pub- 
Re.** 

*^Yet  you  must  admit  that  there 
are  certain  established  convictions 
which  we  cannot  shake  off  as  easily 
as  we  would  throw  an  old  garment 
aside.'* 

"  Do  not  satisfy  yourself  with  mere 
words,  if  you  have  convictions,  what 
you  term  convictions,  keep  them  for 
yourself  and  to  yourself,  like  the  old 

fenerals  who  biear  within  them  the 
ttllets  they  received  when  they  were 
ensigns,  it  is  a  matter  relating  sole- 
ly to  the  health,  and  only  to  be 
mentioned  among  intimate  friends  I 
Sometimes  you  sigh  as  you  sit  by  the 
fireside:  *"What  is  the  matter,  my 
dear  Jean  ?'  says  papa  Larreau,  who 
perhaps  may  be  thera    *My  bullet 


hurts  me.'    *  Oh  I  then  it  will  rain  to- 
morrow.*   We  speak  of  something 
else  and  think  no  more  abouf  it. 
The  echo  of  these  little  infirmities 
should  never  be  permitted  to  cross 
one's  threshold.     That  if  the  plain 
truth.     If  you  will  allow  me  to  open 
my  old  heart  to  you,  I  shall  say 
frankly :  *  As  regards  moral  theories, 
convictions  are  the  false  noses  that 
papas  and  nurses  infiict  upon  us,  and 
oy  which  we  are  duped  all  our  lives. 
Do  not  be  surprised.    Suppose  one 
has  a  conviction  about  a  material 
fact :  my  vest  is  white,  your  cravat  is 
blue,  these  are  certainties — and  yet ! 
Open  Chevreul's  book  for  a  critical 
investigation,  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
anything  else,  and  when  you  have 
ascertained    what   the   optic   nerve 
really  is  and  to  how  may  errors  and 
mistakes  its  sensations  are  subject, 
you  will  say  to  yourself:  *  It  is  cer- 
tain   that    my    father-in-law's    vest 
seems  to  be  white,  that  my  own  cra- 
vat appears  sky  blue :  but  deuce  take 
it,  if  I  would  nsk  two  hairs  from  mj 
head  to  affirm  this  almost  certainly.' 
If,  then,  we  are  so  liable  to  error  in 
the   matter  of  physical  sensations, 
what  will  it  be  in  the  domain  of  feel- 
ing? Everything  is  open  to  doubt^ 
my  dear  iriend,  everything,  abso- 
lutely everything.    In  the  most  hos- 
tile camps  there  are  persons  who, 
in  good  faith,  treat  each  other  as 
knaves  and  impostors.     I  will  even 
assert  that  faith,  whether  political 
or  religious  matters  little,  has  for  its 
source,  its  support,  and  its  aid,  incre- 
dulity, and  reciprocally  comes  unddr 
the  same  head.     Deists  and  atheists, 
materialists  and  spiritualists,  repub- 
licans and  monarchists  render  each 
other  mutual  services  without  sus- 
pecting   it:    they    maintain    their 
ground,  argue  together,  and  are  un- 
consciously comrades,  all  the  more 
valuable  to  each  other  because  to- 
tally unaware  of  the  invigorating  ac- 
tion of  the  wounds  they  bestow.'' 

"What  you  say,  my  dear  father- 
in-law,  is  the  argument  of  a  profound 
thinker;  but  it  requires  a  peculiar 
temperament  to  reduce  your  theories 
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to  practice.  To  perpetually  play  a 
part,  to  sustain,  if  occasion  req^uires, 
an  opinion  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  one  really  thinks — ^" 

"You  are  a  child!  you  must  al- 
ways think  what  you  wish  to  sus- 
t^n.'' 

"  But  is  that  possible  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  one  has  a  mind  suf- 
ficiently superior  to  remain  unbiassed 
by  any  questioor  You  are  the  same 
man  that  you  were  ten  years  ago; 
yet  see  how  much  your  ideas  have 
changed.  Did  you  not  at  first  be- 
lieve that  your  birth  compelled  you 
to  remain  mactive,  and  have  you  not 
honorably  and  piously  led  an  idle 
life  merely  that  you  might  not  dis- 
honor your  ancestors  ?" 

"  I  grant  that  I  was  foolish— ^I  did 
wrong." 

"  By  degrees,  you  began  to  real- 
ize that  these  ancestors,  in  bestow- 
ing their  name  upon  you,  had  be- 
queathed a  certain  amount  of  capi- 
tal, thereby  imposing  the  moral  obli- 
gation of  using  this  wealth,  and 
drawing  from  it  the  revenues  neces^ 
sary  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  your 
birth,  and  the  gratification  of  your 
aristocratic  tastes.  They  placed  a 
wonderful  tool  in  your  hands ;  ought 
not  gratitude  and  respect  to  induce 
you  to  use  the  instrument  skilfully  ?" 

"Undoubtedly,  from  a  certain 
point  of  view." 

"At  the  present  day  it  is  a  dis- 
grace not  to  reap  the  full  value  of 
everything ;  we  do  not,  on  any  pre- 
text, excuse  or  pardon  it.  You  have 
estates;  make  them  profitable,  or 
you  will  be  deprived  of  them.  You 
have  a  name,  a  title,  moral  virtues, 
physical  beauty;  reap  some  advan- 
tage from  these  things;  it  is  the 
omy  way  to  maintain  your  position 
as  one  of  the  privileged  classes.  The 
French  nobility,  at  first,  established 
its  authority  at  the  sword's  point. 
Now,  when  people  began  to  fight 
with  cannon  and  pistols,  did  they 
remain  inactive  because  there  was  a 
change  in  the  weapons  employed  ?  At 
the  present  day,  pistols  ana  cannon  are 
replaced  by  commerce  and  manufac- 


tures. Defend  your  shield,  therefore, 
by  bank-notes,  according  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  times  in  which  you 
live !  I  assure  you  that  you  would 
not  gain  a  single  vote  by  presenting 
yourself  at  the  next  assembly  in  the 
damaskeened  cuirass  worn  by  Raoul 
de  Manteigney,  which  is  now  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor.  In  1550,  the 
mere  sight  of  that  piece  of  armor 
would  have  made  your  vassals  bow 
their  heads,  and  all  would  have  Ibl* 
lowed  you  with  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm. Zounds !  continue  to  be  an  ar- 
istocratic nobleman,  desire  and  love 
the  same  things  that  your  ancestors 
did,  that  is  wealth,  prosperity,  and 
sucx^ess ;  only  do  not  fismcy  you  must 
put  on  their  old  worm-eaten  clothing 
to  obtain  it.  Employ  different  means 
to  secure  the  same  object." 

Such  were  the  friendly  conversations 
maintained  by  Larreau  and  his  son- 
in-law.  The  latter,  who  at  first  had 
been  shocked  at  the  rude  form  in 
which  the  capitalist  expressed  his 
ideas,  gradually  acquired  a  taste  for 
them,  soon  became  a  convert  to  his 
views,  and  boldly  entered  upon  his 
new  career.  From  that  time  nothing 
appeared  useless  to  hint  He  organ- 
ized agricultural  meetings,  attempted 
to  work  the  marble  quarries  in  the 
mountains,  and  established  relations 
between  himself  and  various  impor- 
tant undertakings.  His  activity  be- 
came amazing:  for  many  years  he 
had  been  extremely  saving  of  exer- 
tion. He  tried  experiments,  advanced 
new  ideas,  proposed  a  hundred  fresh 
expedients,  and  became  the  friend 
of  the  prefect,  who,  one  evening,  con* 
cealed  under  the  count's  .napkin  a 
bit  of  red  ribbon  that  he  had  just 
obtained  for  him. 

The  countess  could  find  no  words 
to  thank  Heaven  for  her  happiness. 
She  possessed  her  husband's  love,  had 
won  his  heart,  and  was,  at  last,  in 
the  position  of  which  she  had  of- 
ten dreamed — that  is,  surrounded  by 
a  gay  circle,  caressed,  wealthy,  able 
to  gratify  all  her  wishes,  the  mistress 
of  a  luxurious  and  elegant  home, 
bearing  with  dignity  and  honor  the 
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great  name  of  Mahteigne]^.  On  his 
side,  Count  Jean  had  quickly  per- 
ceived that  his  wife's  assistance  was 
of  no  trifling  importance  in  the  task 
he  had  undertaken^  and  as  he  no 
longer  4id  things  by  halves^  became 
a  model  husband,  and  very  quickly 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  conjugal  vir- 
tues which  so  greatly  strengthened 
his  position.  'Rte  red  ribbon  made 
him  the  countess's  devoted  lover :  per- 
haps he  was  not  unaware  that  she  nad 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  ob- 
taining the  honor. 


XXXVIII. 

A  FEW  days  ago,  the  count  having 
left  the  room  directly  after  dinner  to 
attend  to  one  of  his  mares  that  was 
very  sick,  M.  Larreau,  the  countess, 
Abo^  Desvialle,  and  the  prefect  were 
left  to  themselves  in  the  little  blue 
parlor,  chatting  together  very  mer- 
rily. After  a  lew  moments  spent  in 
conversation,  Mme.  de  Manteigney 
slowly  rose  from  the  cushions  among 
which  she  had  been  recUninff,  went 
to  the  piano,  removed  a  half  dozen 
bracelets,  that  might  have  been  in  her 
way,  and  began  to  play  the  overture 
to  Don  Giovanni. 

If  there  is  a  time  when  music  is  es- 
pecially delightful,  it  is  surely  after 
dinner,  when  comfortably  seated  a- 
mong  a  few  friends,  we  can  enjoy  it 
at  leisure,  without  thinking  of  our 
neighbors.  Under  such  conditions, 
music  becomes  a  most  exquisite  pleas- 
ure. Abb6  Desvialle  and  the  prefect, 
who  greatly  enjoyed  it  under  such  cir- 
cam8tanc4  JiJih^k  in  their  ami- 
chairs  and  permitted  it  to  pervade 
their  whole  consciousness.  The  cap- 
italist, less  affected  by  these  dainty 
luxuries,  had  drawn  a  light  towards 
him  and  was  looking  over  the  papers 
and  magazines  piled  upon  the  table. 
One  of  these  pamphlets  undoubtedly 
contained  an  extremely  interesting 
article;  for  when  the  countess  stop- 
ped, M.  Larreau  continued  to  read 
without  raising  his  eyes.    This  was 


by  no  means  his  usual  custom ;  he  was 
always  the  first  to  compliment  his 
daughter,  and  though  by  no  means 
a  lover  of  music,  usually  appeared  to 
be  exceedingly  enthusiastic  al  the 
conclusion  of  every  piece,  "  Is  papa 
pleased  ?"  said  the  countess,  toucning 
the  capitalist  on  the  shoulder. 

The  latter  started  suddenly,  like  a 
man  reused  from  a  dream,  '^  Excuse 
me,  darling,  I  heard  nothing ;  I  waa 
reading  a  very  interesting  article." 

"  That  is  very  polite ;  may  I  know 
the  name  of  the  magazine  ?'' 

"The  *  AnfKzls  of  the  Ih'opagcUion 
of  the  Faith,'^  There  are  five  or  six 
numbers  whose  leaves  have  not  yet 
been  cut,  but  this  one  contains  a  very 
remarkable  letter." 

"What  is  its  subject?"  asked 
Abb6  Desvialle;  "some  martyrdcnn, 
probably,  some  of  the  heroic  actions 
common  among  our  missionaries  ?" 

"  I  will  read  the  letter  to  y ou^"  mur- 
mured Larreau,  adjusting  his  eye- 
glass. "Dear  and  venerated  col- 
league, etc.,  etc.  I  will  omit  the  be- 
ginning.   Ah  1  here  it  is :" 

EUEN-TI17a-PAC0,    ) 

December  6th,  18—  \ 
Universal  alarm  prevailed.  The 
bandits,  pursued  by  the  imperial  sol- 
diers, but  rather  guided  by  them,  en- 
tered the  province,  yet  I  did  not  omit 
to  conduct  the  holy  services  of  mass 
as  usual,  asking  the  divine  protection 
of  God,  who  alone  can  save  us.  At 
its  close,  we  carried  the  consecrated 
vessels,  books,  and  records,  to  a  se- 
cluded spot,  and  buried  them  about  a 
hundred  and  thirteen  yards  within  the 
borders  of  a  wood ;  after  which  we 
prepared  to  fly  towards  the  moun- 
tains, carrying  the  children  and  old 
men  in  the  hammocks,  used  as  litters 
in  this  country.  My  mind  was  filled 
with  the  greatest  anxiety.  We  had 
been  able  to  collect  only  a  scanty  store 
of  provisions^  which  would  surely 
prove  insufficient,  but  the  most  im- 
portant matter  was  to  reach  the  moun- 
tains in  time :  and  all  the  rumors 
caused  me  to  fear  that  we  might  be 
stripped  by  the  bloodthirsty  bands 
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in  the  very  neart  of  tlie  long  valley  we 
were  compelled  to  cross.  Onr  only 
hope  was — ^'^ 

"  That  is  not  a  very  lively  article,'' 
monnnred  the  prefect,  with  the  mu- 
sic of  Dan  G^i&vanni  still  ringing  in 
his  ears. 

^  The  heroism  of  these  holy  martyrs 
to  the  faith  is  really  sublime,"  re- 
marked Abb6  Desviitlle,  poshinff  a  lit- 
tle cushion  under  his  polished  boots. 

*^A11  these  missionaries  are  sent 
from  the  Rue  du  Bac,  are  they  not, 
M.  I'abb^  ?  That  is  their  central  star 
tion  ?» 

*^  Yes,  Madame.  What  a  beautiful 
church  it  is  r' 

"  Isn't  it?  so  cosy,  so  warm,  so  well 
filled  t  -Oh !  if  I  had  been  obliged  to 
be  married  anywhere  else.  I  really  be- 
lieve I  should  have  remamed  an  old 
maid«  Hal  ha!  perhaps:  that  is  a 
slight  exaggeration,  but  I  only  said 
QODj  way  of  emphasis.  I  have  but 
one  fault  to  find  with  the  Church  of 
the  Missions,  and  that  is,  the  intermin- 
able corridor  leading  to  the  vestry ; 
it  is  a  perfect  labyrinth,  enough  to 
make  you  fancy  yourself  in  the  cata- 
combs; little  chills  pass  over  you; 
you  are  afraid  of  being  attacked.  Hal 
ha !  ha !  I  am  exaggerating  a  little 
again,  but—" 

^  I  bee  you  to  allow  me  to  contin- 
ue," said  the  capitalist  ;**  you  cannot 
help  being  interested  in  this  article." 

**  Our  only  hope,  the  safety  of  my 
dear  flock,  depended  wholly  upon 
the  energy  of  a  new  missionary,  who 
had  joined  us  only  a  few  days  before. 
This  estimable  brother,  who,  listening 
only  to  his  religious  zeal,  gave  up  the 
parish  in  France  of  which  he  was  the 
incumbent,  and  obtained  permission 
to  become  a  missionary,  is  a  tall,  pow* 
erf  ul  man,  endowed  with  rare  courage 
and  firmness.  Scarcely  had  he  been 
apprized  of  the  danger  that  threaten- 
ed us,  when  he  strenuously  insisted 
upon  our  leaving  the  village.  ^  I  will 
take  charge  of  everything/  he  added 
eagerly.  *I  will  guard  the  houses.' — 
^  But  you  will  be  massacred,  my  dear 
Roche,'  said  I,  ^  your  life  is  precious 
to  us,  and — ^ " 
10 


"What?"  interrupted  the  countess, 
"Roche — ^Roche!  Is  it  Abb6 Roche, 
the  former  cur6  of  Manteigney  ?" 

"I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it 
were,"  replied  Abb^  Desvialle.  "  I 
think  I  heard  the  archbishop-say  that 
Abb6  Roche  was  now  in  China,  or 
somewhere  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
He  is  just  the  right  man  to  be  in  the 
vanguard,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  he 
has  rendered  valuable  services  there. 
Oo  on,  M  Larreau,  this  is  really  by 
no  means  uninteresting." 

"  It  is  simply  magmficent,  as  you 
shall  see  1 1  will  continue :  *  But  you 
will  be  massacred,  etc.  That  is  by  no 
means  certain ;  but  under  any  circum- 
stances, I  shall  be  able  to  keep  these 
savages  at  bay  long  enough  to  ^ve 
you  time  to  reach  the  mountains.'  I 
embraced  him  with  tears  in  my  eyes 
and  we  set  out. 

"  Our  poor  hamlet  has  only  one  en- 
trance, which  is  extremely  narrow. 
The  brave  missionary  collected  every- 
thing that  he  could  carry,  furniture, 
boards,  eta,  and  piled  t^iem  up  there, 
not  with  any  expectation  of  opposing 
a  serious  impediment  to  the  brigands' 
progress,  but  to  lead  them  to  fear  a 
sturdy  resistance,  and  thus  delay  their 
attack.  Having  accomplished  this 
task,  he  shut  himself  up  in  one  of  the 
nearest  huts,  barricadea  it  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  waited  about  an  hour, 
when  a  small  detachment  of  bandits 
appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  village, 
evidently  very  uneasy  on  perceiving 
the  defences  that  barred  the  way; 
Courage  is  nottheirstrongpoint;  they 
consulted  together,  then  slowly,  one 
by  one,  picked  their  way  through  the 

f>ile  of  furniture  and  entered  the  ham- 
et,  sword  in  hand,  and  listening  in- 
tently. There  they  again  stopped  and 
hesitated ;  the  silence  which  reigned 
round  them  seemed  more  alarming 
than  resistance.  Daring  this  time  our 
revered  Roche,  while  counting  the 
minutes,  was  with  us  in  thought,  and 
believing  that  we  had  not  yet  reach- 
ed a  place  of  safety,  addressed  the 
most  fervent  prayers  to  Heaven.  The 
bandits  at  last  decided,  and  either  by 
chance  or  because  they  had  seen  the 
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head  of  the  misaionarj,  who  was 
watohing  them  through  a  ghink  in  the 
roo^  went  directly  towards  the  hnt  in 
which  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  beat 
upon  the  door  uttering  loud  eries. 

Finding  that  no  one  answered,  and 
the  entrance  was  still  dosed,  they 
attempted  to  force  a  passage,  and  soon 
succeeded.  Seven  or  ei^t  of  these 
fiends  then  rushed  i^to  the  house 
ready  to  exterminate  the  unfortunate 
Christians  whom  they  hoped  to  find 
there ;  but  our  brave  colleague,  whose 
most  earnest  desire  was  to  gain  time, 
sprang  through  an  opening  in  the 
rear  of  the  hut,  and  passing  around 
it,  suddenly  attacked  three  or  four  of 
the  bandits  who  had  prudently  re- 
mained ontside,  threw  one  of  them  to 
the  ground,  wrested  his  spear  from 
him,  and  like  a  new  Samson  charged 
upon  the  others  with  superhuman 
vigor.  The  Philistines  who  had  re- 
mained at  the  door  were  soon  dis- 
abled, imploring  for  mercy  amidst 
shrieks  extorted  by  the  pain  of  their 
wounds,  while  those  who  had  entered 
the  house  terrified  by  the  clamor  with- 
out, believed  themselves  to  be  sur- 
rounded, lost,  and  took  to  flight  in 
every  direction  as  fast  as  possible. 

Our  heroic  brother  was  left  master 
of  the  field  of  battle.  The  scoundrels 
had  probably  not  dreamed  that  a 
black  robe  could  cover  so  stem  a  war- 
rior. Wounded,  suffering,  and  unable 
to  rise,  they  expected  the  conqueror, 
imitating  tneir  ferocity,  would  give 
them  a  death-blow;  but  the  mercy 
and  charity  of  a  soldier  of  Christ  are 
equal  to  his  courase:  Our  dear  broth- 
er at  once  sought  to  relieve  them, 
hastened  in  search  of  water,  and  help- 
ed them  to  moisten  their  lips.  The 
soldier  was  transformed  into  a  sister 
of  charity,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
heard  the  rapid  approach  of  a  more 
numerous  band,  that  the  missionary 
took  refuge  in  another  hut  and  again 
barricaded  himself  hoping  to  renew 
the  stratagem  which  had  proved  so 
successful;  but  this  time  the  assail- 
ants came  in  hundreds;  the  village 
was  captured  in  an  instant,  and  the 
doors  were  forced  or  dashed  in  pieces. 


Our  unfortunate  friend,  driven  into 
one  comer  of  the  room  to  which  he 
had  retreated,  defended  himself  brave- 
ly, thinking,  even  in  this  moment  of 
peril,  of  gaming  time  for  us  and  con- 
centrating the  rage  of  the  Pagans 
upon  himselt  He  killed  the  nearest, 
wno,  pressed  forward  by  the  crowd, 
could  not  escape  his  temble  blows  by 
flight ;  but  at  last,  overwhelmed  by 
numbers,  severely  wounded,  covered 
with  perspiration  and  blood,  was 
borne  down,  tied  hand  and  foot,  and 
dragged  out  of  doors. 

It  IS  very  probable  that  if  our  dear 
brother  had  encountered  the  blood- 
thirsty mob  of  rebels,  as  in  the  first 
instance,  he  would  immediately  have 
atoned  for  his  bold  resistance  with 
his  life;  but  this  second  troop  was 
no  other  than  a  detachment  of  the 
imperial  army,  with  whose  banners 
the  newly  arrived  missionary  had  not 
yet  become  familiar. 

They  led  him  to  the  next  city  as  if 
he  had  been  a  malefactor.  On  the 
way,  the  soldiers  who  surrounded 
him  pricked  him  with  their  weapons 
to  accelerate  his  pace,  rendered  slow 
and  feeble  by  his  painful  wounds. 
Yet  from  the  memory  pf  our  divine 
Saviour  he  obtained  superhuman 
courage,  did  not  utter  a  complaint, 
and  entered  with  a  smile  the  misera- 
ble dungeon  where  he  was  surround- 
ed by  wretched  criminals,  who  over- 
whelmed him  with  scorn  and  insult.'* 

Larreau  paused  an  instant  to  take 
breath. 

"The  account  is  highly  dramatic,'' 
murmured  the  prefect,  "  rather  long, 
but  very  well  written." 

"  It  makes  the  tears  come  into  my 
eyes,"  cried  the  countess,  "poor,  poor 
cur6 1  it  seems  as  if  I  could  see  him 
amon^  those  fiends  I"  And  she  in- 
stinctively slanced  towards  a  Chinese 
screen  on  wiiich  two  warriors  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  were  embroidered 
in  gold  thread  upon  scarlet  satin. 
The  capitalist,  with  evident  emotion, 
resumed  his  reading. 

"  The  very  next  morning  he  was 
removed  from  this  dis^aceml  cell  to 
be  dragged  before  his  judges.   It  was 
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on  this  occasion  that  our  revered 
brother  showed  a  heroism  beyond  all 
praise.  He  was  accused,  ostensibly  at 
least,  of  having  resisted  the  imperial 
^  army,  made  common  cause  with  the 
rebels,  and  opposed  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror ;  but  in  reality  his  title  of  Chris- 
tian was  the  true  cause  of  the  atroci- 
ties inflicted  upon  him.  They  pretend- 
ed to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  con- 
spiracy, a  political  plot,  and  insolent- 
ly accused  him  oi  bemg  one  of  its 
chiefs. 

I  will  relate  the  particulars  of  his 
last  examination ;  it  is  well  calculated 
to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  youngpriests 
belonging  to  the  missions :  The  fol- 
lowing details  I  received  from  an  inter- 
preter who,  belonging  to  a  Christian 
family,  and  being  himself,  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  anxious  to  become 
a  convert,  sent  them  to  me. 

All  the  princes  of  the  blood  were 
seated  at  the  tribunal  On  dieir  right 
were  the  civil,  and  on  the  left,  the 
military  mandarins.  The  hall  was 
filled  with  soldiers,  and  behind  them 
struggled  a  crowd  of  eager  si>ectator& 
The  executioners,  with  their  instru- 
ments of  torture  arranged  before  them 
in  regular  order,  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  tribunal. 

"  Do  you  recognize  any  of  your  ao- 
complices  among  these  persons  ?"  ask- 
ed the  president,  directing  his  atten- 
tion towards  several  prisoners. 

^  I  have  no  accomphces,  why  should 
ir'herepUed.  ' 

The  mandarins  looked  at  each  oth- 
er, and  one  of  them  gave  orders  that 
he  should  be  fastened  to  the  stake 
and  reodve  ten  blows  from  a  bamboo 
rod  to  compel  him  to  confess  the 
names  of  his  accomplices. 

He  endured  the  blows  without  ut- 
tering a  word,  or  even  changing  color. 

^'  He  is  obstinate,"  said  the  manda- 
rin. Then  addressing  the  martyr, 
^^  Come,  tell  the  truth,  and  you  sfalall 
be  pardoned;  but  if  you  continue  to 
deny  your  crimen  we  shall  treat  you 
with  still  greater  severity." 

'^Do  I  seem  Uke  a  man  who  is 
afraid  ?"  he  answered. 

And  he  said  the  words  so  proudly, 


gazed  60  boldly  towards  the  tribunal, 
that  the  mandarins  caused  him  to 
be  again  bound  to  the  stake  and 
scourged  anew. 

Two  executioners  relieved  each  oth- 
er, and  when  he  was  removed  without 
having  uttered  a  complaint^  he  said : 
'^  I  struck  harder  than  that,  you  are 
children." 

Then  all  the  mandarins  began  to 
speak  at  the  same  time,  in  an  outburst 
of  fury.  One  said :  *^  Your  flesh  shall 
be  torn  with  red-hot  pincers."  An- 
other; ''He  must  have  swallowed 
some  potion  which  saves  him  from 
pain." — ^**  Will  you  resist  the  whole 
tribunal  ?"  vociferated  a  third. 

"Why  do  you  not  scream  when 
you  are  lashed,  proud,  obstinate 
fool?" 

"I  keep  silence  because  I  should 
ask  you  in  vain  to  spare  me  even  a 
single  stroke  of  the  bamboo.  Why 
should  I  weary  myself  with  useless 
shrieks  ?  I  suffer  greatly  when  you 
scourge  me,  but  I  wish  to  show  that 
the  great  God  whom  I  adore  gives 
his  children  strength  to  endure 
pain." 

."  You  shall  die  under  the  pincers !" 

"  I  have  no  more  fear  of  the  pin- 
cers than  of  the  rod.  If  I  were 
afraid  of  anything,  I  should  not  be 
here." 

"  And  you  will  not  cx)nfess  ?" 

"I have  told  you  that  I  havenoth- 
iugto  telL" 

They  again  fastened  him  to  the 
stake  and  began  to  beat  him  most 
brutally.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him;  there  was  a  great  tumult  in 
the  hall,  and  the  judges,  excited  by 
the  heroism  of  this  holy  man,  con- 
sidering his  silence  as  an  insult,  and 
urged  on  by  a  dull  hatred  of  the 
Christians,  shouted  to  the  execution- 
ers :  "  Strike  harder !  strike  harder !" 

And  he,  gaining  fresh  courage  un- 
der the  blows,  with  his  face  illum- 
ined by  a  light  imparted  from  on 
High,  also  shouted  m  his  powerful 
voice,  which  rose  above  the  noise  of 
the  crowd  and  the  insults  of  the  man^ 
darins:  '^Strike,  have  you  lost  your 
strength?  My  God,  pardon  my  sins!" 
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Beneath  his  bleeding  ekin  the  muo- 
•cles  of  his  herculean  limbs  oonld  be 
seen  contracting^  so  that  the  cords 
seemed  to  cut  into  his  body^  and  the 
stake  to  which  he  was  bound  creaked 
like  the  mast  of  a  ship  in  a  tempest 

This  lasted  a  long  time,  then  he 
was  unfastened  and  laid  upon  a  mat 
His  flesh  was  frightfully  lacerated, 
he  was  covered  with  blood,  and  in 
his  face,  from  which  life  seemed  to 
have  departed,  nothing  was  visible 
l>ut  his  sparkling  eyes.  He  was  car- 
Tied  bacK  to  a  dnnseon,  where  lie 
was  left^  alone,  a  hideous,  yet  sub- 
lime object  Women  recoiled  in  ter- 
ror as  he  passed. 

Meantime,  I  had  been  informed 
of  all  this  by  a  proselyte,  and  with- 
out reflecting  upon  the  dangers 
which  the  step  mignt  involve,  instant- 
ly went  to  the  place  and  urgently 
entreated  ]^rmission  to  enter  the 
martyr's  prison.  The  fear  of  incur- 
ring the  just  anger  of  the  French  au- 
thorities prevttited  the  tribunal  from 
refusing  my  request,  and  the  door  of 
the  dungeon  was  opened  to  admit 
me.  Alas  I  my  pen  refuses  to  de- 
scribe the  scene.  I  beheld  our  dear 
brother  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
the  death  rattle  sounding  in  his 
throat  Doubtless  his  wounds  had 
re-opened  and  a  hemorrhage  had  fol- 
lowed, for  he  was  lying  in  a  pool  of 
blood. 

I  approached  him,  tried  to  speak  to 
him,  kissed  his  icy  forehead,  out  he 
was  perfectly  unconscious,  his  soul 
was  about  to  ascend  to  its  God,  and 
he  expired  in  my  arms  a  few  mo- 
ments after  my  arrival,  just  as  I  gave 
him  my  benemetion. 

Such,  gentlemen  and  respected  col- 
leagues, was  the  exemplary  death  of 
this  generous  martyr  of  the  Faith ; 
his  &te  is  to  be  envied ;  may  Heaven 
reserve  a  similar  one  for  us  I  May 
this  heroism  at  last  enlighten  the 
Heathens  and  make  them  compre- 
hend that  sucli  courage  comes  from 
God  alone.  It  is  He  who  has  done 
all,  to  Him  be  the  glory. 

Bed  nomini  tuo  da  ghriamJ*^ 


The  close  of  the  reading  was  fol- 
lowed  by  a  long  silence,  which  was 
first  broken  by  Abbe  Desvialle,  who 
had  been  tumine  his  snofl'-box  in 
his  fingers  for  the  last  ten  minutes. 

^^  That  is  an  admirable  death,''  said 
he,  "really  admirable,  and  early  to- 
morrow i  shall  celebrate  a  mass. 
You  will  come  to  it,  will  you  not, 
Madame?'* 

The  countess  made  no  reply.  She 
had  turned  very  pale,  and  was  lean- 
ing back  in  the  depths  of  an  arm- 
chair, as  if  fudnting.  "  I  ought  not 
to  have  read  all  these  horrors  before 
her,"  cried  M.  Larreau,  hastening  to- 
wards his  daughter. 

"Salts,  a  glass  of  water!"  ex- 
claimed the  prefect 

"It  is  nothing,  I  am  quite  well 
again,"  said  the  countess,  rising. 
"  i*oor  curd — poor  cur6 1  That  horrible 
death  has  upset  me,  and  to  think  that  I 
have  left  the  souvenir  he  sent  me  on 
his  departure  almost  forgotten  in  the 
depths  of  a  closet 

"What  was  it,  my  child?  Ton 
never  told  me  of  any  souvenir." 

"Ohl  no  doubt,  oecause  when  I 
received  the  gift  people  were  so  ill- 
disposed  towards  the  poor  curd  that 
I  thought  it  best  not  to  speak  of  it. 
It  is  a  magnificent  crucinx;  1  will 
go  and  find  it ;  I  locked  it  up  and 
then  thought  no  more  about  it" 

"Not  yet,  dear  child,  you  have 
not  entirely  recovered  from  your 
emotion ;  you  need  not  trouble  your- 
self^  I  wUl  ring  for  your  maid." 

"She  would  not  know  where  to 
look  for  it  Besides,  it  will  do  me 
good  to  take  a  little  exercisa" 

When  Mme.  de  Manteigney  had 
left  the  parlor,  the  capitalist  resumed 
the  conversation:  "But  what  the 
deuce  was  that  dear  Abbd  Roche  do- 
ing there?  When  I  say  dear —  In 
short,  I  wished  him  no  harm,  al- 
though he  left  the  country  in  the 
most  unbecoming  manner,  without 
even  a  formal  leave-taking,  when  I 
had  shown  him  a  confidence,  a  friend- 
ship—  Fortunately,  I  am  prepared 
for  such  things,  I  have  seen  so  much 
of  it  in  the  course  of  my  life !  Be- 
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sides,  he  was  a  ron^h  man,  TinaccTUh 
tomed  to  the  amenities — " 

**  His  vocation  h^  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  him,**  observed  M.  Des- 
vialle  with  a  seriousness  full  of  unc- 
tion. "The  mission  of  a  priest  is 
one  of  sacrifice,  my  dear  M.  Larreau ; 
you  cannot  understand  it.  And  the 
prospect,  the  almost  certainty  of 
martvrdom,  is  a  divine  allurement 
which  arouses  and  excites  the  soul.'* 

"You  make  my  mouth  water,  my 
dear  cur6,  pray  give  me  a  pinch  of 
snuS  The  truth  in  regard  to  Abb6 
Roche  is  simply  this :  I  can  venture 
to  say  that  I  know  men  thorouriily, 
and  I  believe  my  judgment  of  him 
to  be  perfectly  impartial  With  all 
his  apparent  simplicity,  the  dead 
man  was  a  very  clever  fellow;  but 
he  was  seeking  his  path,  his  goal  in 
life — ^he  had  not  found  his  object: 
hence  his  hesitations,  his  passionate 
outbursts,  his  inconsistencies.  Do 
not  imagine  that  he  went  to  China 
without  some  important  motiva'* 

"You  surprise  me,**  murmured 
Abb6  Desvialie. 

"  Some  enterprise,  some  bold  stroke 
tempted  his  ambition,  I  assure  you ; 
stop,  now  I  think  of  it,  the  Chmese 
accused  him  of  being  at  the  head  of 
a  political  conspiracy.  Eh !  eh !  that 
does  not  appear  so  very  incredi- 
ble to  me.  I)on*t  smile,  my  dear 
cur6,  do  we  ever  know  what  thoughts 
may  be  passing  through' the  brains 
of  others  ?'* 

"Here  is  the  ivory  Christ,'*  said 
the  countess,  entering  the  parlor,  fol- 
lowed by  her  maid.  Put  the  cruci- 
fix on  the  table,  Marie.  That  is 
right,  you  can  go.  Is  it  not  beauti- 
ful, my  dear  cur6?  What  do  you 
think  of  it,  M.  le  prefect  ?  How  exquis- 
ite the  carving  is,  how  much  feeUng 
is  expressed  m  the  countenance  of 
/the  dying  Christ^  Look  at  the  head, 
it  is  superb.'* 

"  Even  the  frame  is  wonderful" 

"It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work- 
manship, and  must  certainly  be  of 
i  great  value." 

"  But  how  did  such  a  masterpiece 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  poor  country 


« 

cur6,  who  certainly  could  not  have 
saved  its  price  from  a  fbw  farthings." 

"  I  remember,"  said  the  countess, 
"  that  poor  Abb£  Roche  told  me  how 
it  happened,  in  a  very  touching  man- 
ner. This  wonderful  carving  fell  into 
his  hands  from  the  skies,  one  might 
almost  say,  just  as  he  left  the  semi- 
nary. The  box  containing  the  cruci- 
fix was  brought  to  his  house  in  a 
wagon,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
he  had  never  been  able  to  discover  the 
name  of  the  person  who  Beaut  the  gift.'* 

"  Our  excellent  Abb6  Roche  was 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  everything,"  observed  Larreau. 

"  This  is  no  time  for  jesting,  fath- 
er. He  spoke  of  it  with  so  much 
feeling!  Perhaps  there  might  have 
been  some  family  tie  connected  with 
it,  which  he  guessed,  though  unable 
to  explain.  In  some  men's  lives 
there  are  mysteries — " 

"  Oh  I  M.  Roche's  family  I"  Abbe 
Desvialie,  who  had  spoken  the  last 
words,  suddenly  stopped.  "  This  is 
carved  with  wonderful  skill." 

At  that  moment  Count  de  Man- 
teigney  appeared,  pushing  aside  the 
curtain  that  hung  over  the  doorway. 
His  face  express^  great  annoyance. 
"  She  is  dead,"  he  exclaimed,  pulling 
off  his  red  gloves,  "  she  is  dead!  oh ! 
I  am  so  sorry." 

"  You  mean  he  is  dead,  my  dear 
Jean.    Ah  I  yes.    It  is  true." 

"  No,  the  colt  is  doing  very  well, 
it  is  my  poor  mare  that  is  dead! 
Why,  where  did  you  get  that  cruci- 
fix ?  It  is  a  superb  thing !  But  I  know 
that  carving,  I  have  seen  it  a  hun- 
dred times.'*  He  turned  the  crucifix 
in  every  direction,  and  as  he  looked 
at  it  more  closely,  his  recollections 
seemed  to  become  more  exact.  "  I 
recognize  this  red  velvet.  I  remem- 
ber this  gap  that  you  see  in  the 
frame.  How  long  ago  it  seems! 
Stop,  here  at  the  bottom  there  used 
to  DC  a  silver  shell  to  contain  the 
holy  water;  has  it  been  lost?  But 
where  was  this  crucifix  discovered  ? 
I  gave  orders  that  every  corner  of 
the  chAteau  should  be  searched. 
How  glad  I  am  to  find  it  again !   It 
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liim^  beside  the  bed  in  the  large  yel- 
low xoom  where  my  mother  died." 
Then  turning  to  the  coantess :  "  Ton 
will  have  ^is  relio  placed  in  the 
spot  where  it  belongs,  and  from  which 
it  shonld  never  have  been  removed, 
won't  you,  my  love  ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,*'  replied  the 
young  wife,  who  was  trembling  with 
emotion,  "certainly." 

No  one  dared  to  resume  the  con- 
versation, which  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  count's  entrance.  Not  a  word 
more  was  said  about  the  heroic  mar- 
tyr. 

M.  de  Manteigney,  seeing  that  all 


were  silent,  eagerly  continued :  ^'Did 
you  ever  hearof  suchfools !  When  they 
saw  the  poor  beast  was  ill,  one  would 
have  supposed  they  would  have  told 
me  at  once!  Not  at  alL  On  pre- 
tence that  I  was  just  going  in  to  din- 
ner, theysent  for  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon at  Virez !    Poor  beast !" 

"  Are  you  talking  of  the  veterina- 
ry surgeon?" 

"  No,  I  am  talking  about  my  mare. 
Ha !  ha !  hal  Tet  I  am  by  no  means 
in  the  mood  for  laughing." 

**  It  was  a  natural  nustake.  Ha ! 
ha  1  ha  I" 

"  Gentlemen,  tea  is  ready." 
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CHAPTER  L 

BOOMS  IN  THB  OLD  QUAD. 

I  DON'T  think  there  is  a  finer  street  in 
the  world,  taking  it  with  all  its  asso- 
ciations, than  "the  Hi^h''  at  Oxford.  If 
you  stand  before  the  residence  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  Brasenose  and  look  down  it,  you 
must  own  that  you  have  seldom  seen  a 
nobler  sweep  of  buildings.  There  is  St. 
Mary's  Church,  with  its  graceful  spire,  and 
the  noble  front  of  All  Souls' ;  ana  on  the 
other  side  the  crumbling  fa^e  of  old 
University  ;  and  farther  on  —  too  fear  off  to 
let  you 'see  how  ugly  it  is — comes  Queen's ; 
and  beyond  that,  a^^ain,  the  beautiful  tower 
of  Magdalen,  with  its  sweet  chimes. 

You  reflect  how  many  great  men  have 
trod  this  veijr  ground,  —  ^mat  giants  'have 
been  reared  m  those  solemn  old  colleges,  — 
what  golden-mouthed  divines  have  thrilled 
young  hearts  with  devotional  enthusiasm  in 
that  old  University  church,  —  what  a  noble 
stream  of  England's  wisest  and  best  and 
noblest  has  flowed  down  this  quiet  old 
street  from  time  immemorial,  —  a  stream 
that  widened  out  anon  to  enrich,  to  honor, 
to  beautify  our  country. 

It  is  a  mie  wide  street,  this  old  High  Street 
of  the  University  City,  with  a  roadway  that 
dwindles  London  streets  into  lanes,  and  a 
pavement  so  broad  that  it  is  a  luxury  only 
to  walk  on  it  and  feel  that  you  cannot  be 
hustled. 

It  is  like  no  other  street  that  I  know. 
Wherever  you  may  chance  to  go,  you  never 
see  a  street  that  makes  you  say  to  yourself 
"Ah  !  how  like  the  High  !"     It  is  — 

"Whoop!    Hurrav!    Yoicks!" 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  continue  a  vein 
of  serious  reflection  when  four  ^oung  sentle- 
men  in  caps  and  gowns  whisk  suadenly 
round  the  comer  out  of  Radcliffe  Square, 
rush  on  the  ruminating  stranger  stondmff  in 
front  of  the  residence  of  the  Principal  of 
B.  N.  C,  impinge  violently  on  his  diaphragm, 


and  skurry  off  again  after  brief  but  fervent 
apoL^des,  still  vociferating,  — 
"  Wno-o-o-o-p  !  Yo-icks  !  Ho-o-o-o-ra^ !  * 
Away  they  so,  helter-skelter,  behaving 
just  as  a  parcel  of  children  should  do  in 
their  nursery,  and  regarded  by  the  towns- 
folk in  much  that  light  One  long-legged 
youth  leads,  waving  an  oblong  slip  of  paper 
in  his  hand.  When  I  said  just  now  tnat 
these  lads  were  in  caps  and  gowns  I  was  a 
little  in  error,  which  may  be  pardoned,  con- 
sidering the  sudden  manner  in  which  they 
presented  themselves  on  the  field  of  sight 
and  obtruded  themselves  on  the  region  of 
digestion.  They  are  not,  strictlv  speaking, 
in  cap  and  gown.  They  wear  their  caps,  it 
is  true,  and  verv  curious  caps  they  are,  in 
some  instances  loose  bass  of  rattling  board, 
which  puts  in  a  verv  white  and  new  deal- 
like appearance  at  the  comers,  or  rather  at 
the  holes  where  comers  should  be.  Their 
gowns,  however,  are,  for  the  most  part,  car- 
ried over  their  arms ;  why,  this  deponent 
will  not  take  upon  himself  to  say.  An 
undergrad's  gown,  or  rather  what  he  makes 
it,  is  not  cumbrous  wear,  and  would  be  less 
in  his  way  on  his  back  than  it  is  when  slung 
on  his  arm.  It  is  a  mere  square  of  stunl 
the  shorter  the  better,  pace  undeigrads,  and 
at  rare  intervals  adorned  with  one  or  two 
streamers.  I  may  add,  that  streamers  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

It  is  perhaps  because  the  statutes  direct 
that  the  gown  shall  be  worn,  not  carried, 
that  the  lads  prefer  the  making  porters  of 
themselves  to  the  less  inconvement  plan  of 
wearing  their  academical  togc^  There  are, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  two  questions 
which  a  young  man  at  Oxford  asks  himself 
before  doing  anything.  The  first  is,  "  Is  it 
nice  ?"  If  this  be  settled  in  the  affirmative, 
there  is  no  necessi^  to  prolong  the  inquiry. 
But  if  the  answer  be  doubtful,  or  even  if  it 
be  in  the  negative,  there  is  a  second  propo- 
sition, *'  Is  it  wrong  1 "  And  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  if  the  repfy  be  to  the  effect  that  it 
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is  directly  opposed  to  statutoiy  discipline, 
you  may  consider  the  thing  done. 

However,  we  are  losing  sight  of  our 
excited  youDjg  friends,  who  tear  full  speed 
along  the  High  to  Carfax,  and  dash  down 
"  St  Aid's.'*  Opposite  the  Post  Office  they 
meet  the  proctor,  who  looks  half  inclined 
to  stop  them  and  read  them  a  lecture  D$ 
Vestitu  Academico.  but,  observing  the  little 
bit  of  paper  which  creates  the  excitement, 
smiles,  and  lets  them  go  unchallenged.  So 
they  rush  with  much  hallooing  through  the 
finte  of  Denbigh  College  and  across  the  Old 
Quad  towards  a  set  of  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  No.  3  staircase.  At  the  window  of 
those  rooms,  if  you  had  been  very  quick, 
you  might  have  caught  sight  of  a  somewhat 
anxious  face.  For  it  was  about  the  time 
when  the  Clerk  of  the  Schools  should  be 
giving  out  the  testamurs,  and  if  there  were 
not  one  for  '*  Edvaidus  Harding  e  Coll : 
Denb  : "  the  proprietor  of  the  anxious  face 
would  feel  lumself  in  the  most  unpleasant 
position  of  being  "  ploughed  for  Smalls." 

Edward  Harding  had  been  weU  thought 
of  by  the  head-master  of  the  school  from 
which  he  had  been  transferred  to  Oxford, 
and  was  considered  likely  to  reflect  credit 
on  that  establishment  Unluckily,  however, 
when  the  necessity  for  application  which 
existed  at  school  was  withdrawn,  the  appli- 
cation vanished  too.  A  cool  tankjEud  of  oeer 
and  a  pipe  after  breakfast  are  delicacies 
which  a  busy  man  dreams  of,  —  which  a  lad 
at  Oxford  hardly  realizes  the  full  meaning 
of.  But  they  are,  it  must  be  owned,  con- 
ducive to  idleness,  and  when  Edward  Hard- 
ing suddenly  found  his  last  chance  for 
'*  Smalls  "  staring  him  in  the  face  through 
fn^p^ant  clouds  of  smoke,  and  through  the 
glass  bottom  of  his  pewter,  he  foimd  himself 
sliffhtly  unprepared  for  the  examination. 

He  took  stock  of  his  learning.  He  could 
manage  two  Qreek  plays,  he  thought  — 
Sophocles  for  preference,  —  provided  tney 
did  n't  put  lum  on  in  the  choruses.  And  he 
could  do  three  books  of  Horace's  odes,  —  but 
was  not  quite  sure  about  the  Ars  Poetica, 
His  real  difficulty  would  be  the  mathemat- 
ics. He  must  set  to  work  at  them  at  once. 
So  he  sat  up  over  Euclid,  —  fell  asleep  over 
it,  —  set  his  book  alight,  —  burned  all  the 
comer  of  his  table,  and  so  scared  himself 
tiiat  he  did  not  repeat  the  offence  of  trying 
to  read  up  for  his  examination.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  he  was  a  little  nervous,  and 
peered  anxiously  into  the  quadrangle  as  the 
fatal  hour  approached. 

Yes  !  they  were  coming  towards  staircase 
No.  3.  But  it  might  be  for  Brotherton, 
who  had  rooms  overhead.  Brotherton, 
commonly  known  as  ^  Chicken  Broth  "  in 


coU^e  on  account  of  his  whiteness  and  the 
quantitv  of  bone  there  was  about  him,  was 
generally  considered  a  j>retty  safe  man.  He 
had  worked  himself  mto  an  unparalleled 
state  of  whiteness  and  boniness  m  prepaid 
ing  for  the  Schools,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  certain  pass.  That  he  was  not  quite  so 
sure  himself  was  evident  from  tite  fact  that 
he  had  put  his  name  down  as  Hoskins 
Brotherton,  thereby  f;aining  a  few  extra 
days  to  prepare  for  mvA  voce  examination. 
H  coining  on  for  that  trying  ordeal  several 
days  after  R 

But  the  testamur  we  have  watched  flut- 
tering in  the  hands  of  the  tall  undergradu- 
ate lul  along  the  High  and  down  St  Aid's 
is  not  for  *' Chicken  Broth."  That  estima- 
ble vouth  was  plucked,  like  his  sponsorial 
chicken,  and  haa  to  communicate  the  un- 
pleasant fact  to  the  old  cock  at  home  and 
the  maternal  hen,  who  clucked  very  pathet- 
ically over  it,  and  declared  that  there  must 
have  been  a  conspiracy  among  the  exam- 
iners. But  there  was  not.  What  was  in 
fault  was  the  system.  The  CoU^  pos- 
sessed a  master  imd  three  resident  fellows, 
who  were  called  tutors.  These  gentlemen 
save  lectures  in  the  morning,  which  every- 
body cut  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  and  paid 
no  attention  to  when  it  wasn't  Beyond 
this  the  tutors  took  no  interest  at  all  in  the 
lads  at  their  college. 

Tes,  thev  did,  though  ;  they  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  shape  of  tutor's  fees  for  the 
work  they  did  n  t  do  !  Those  men  who 
could  afford  it  employed  private  tutors,  or 
"  coaches,"  as  they  were  called.  Those  who 
could  not  afford  it,  like  poor  Chicken  Broth, 
had  to  find  their  wav  as  best  thev  could, 
and  this  unhappy  fellow  had  run  his  head 
against  a  wall. 

Edward  Hardins  had  the  advantage  of 
his  elder  brothei^  experience.  James 
Harding  was  a  scholar  of^  Trinity,  who  was 
at  this  time  reading  for  honors  m  Modera- 
tions, so  he  was  able  to  assist  his  brother, 
— wnenever  his  brotlier  was  inclined  to  ac- 
cept assistance.  He  had,  at  all  events^  been 
able  to  prime  him  for  certain  stock  ques- 
tions, and  to  give  him  odd  bits  of  informa- 
tion which  old  University  men  understand 
fuUy. 

In  rushed  the  noisy  party,  then,  headed 
by  Tom  Friston,  —  callea  Tom  because  his 
name  was  really  Walter,  —  and  there  was 
more  shouting,  and  a  good  deal  of  dancing, 
and  a  general  shaking  of  hands. 

"  Congratulate  you,  old  boy  ! " 

"  By  Jove  !  I  can  tell  you  fellows  I  was 
in  a  pretty  scare  about  it^ 

"Yes,  I  know  you  were.  I  saw  you 
looking  very  blue  when  I  peeped  into  the 
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Schools.  Gaye  you  second  papers,  did  n't 
they?" 

<*  Tes,  in  Euclid  and  arithmetic.  I  never 
could  collar  mathematics.  But  I'd  the 
most  awful  bit  of  luck  in  the  world." 

**  What  was  that,  old  chap  ? " 

'*  Why,  they  save  me  a  blessed  proposition 
to  do  that  I  had  n't  the  vaguest  notion  of, 
—  something  about  the  squares  of  the  sides 
subtending  the  light  aagde  being —  O, 
bother,  you  know.  Well,  1  could  n't  do  it, 
but  I  thought  I'd  evolve  it  out  of  my 
inner  consciousness,  as  the  newspaper  chaps 
say,  and  when  I  'd  done  it  I  took  it  up, 
and  little  Fumess  said  I  might  go  out  for 
an  hour.  Out  I  went^  met  my  brother  Jim, 
and  told  him  all  about  the  angles  subtend- 
ing the  whaf  s-his-name.  Well,  he  set  to 
work  to  show  me  how  I  ought  to  have  done 
it,  and  by  the  merest  chance  in  the  world, 
not  having  anything  better  to  do,  I  listened 
to  him,  for  you  know  Jim  is  a  little  prosy 
and  given  to  talk  shop.  When  I  went  back 
into  the  Schools,  —  what  do  you  think  ?  — 
up  comes  old  Fiery  Fumess,  and  says  he, 
*  We  've  lost  your  second  Euclid  paper,  and 
must  j;et  you  to  do  it  again  ! '  ^id  I  did, 
and  did  it  all  right  too."^ 

"  What  a  fiule  ! "  remarks  Jack  Kings- 
ton,—  better  known  in  Denb.  Coll.  as 
**  Young  Cider,"  on  account  of  his  habit  of 
having  consignments  of  that  refreshing  bev- 
erage from  his  native  county  of  Somerset 
**  Look  here,  you  chaps,  it 's  half  an  hour 
to  chapel ;  have  some  beer." 

No  objection  being  made  to  this  proposal, 
Harding  puts  his  head  out  of  a  window 
that  looks  into  the  back  quad  and  shouts, 
«  Keen  1 "  with  all  his  might.  "  Sir  !  "  is 
responded  from  some  remote  locality,  and 
presently  Keen  makes  his  appearance.  A 
ahining,  apple-faced  man,  witn  a  good-tem- 
pered smue,  is  Keen,  always  civil  and  obli- 
ging, —  a  very  king  of  "  scouts." 

"  Yes,  sir  ! "  says  Keen,  conung  iato  the 
room. 

*'  Bring  in  the  pewter  and  some  bottles  of 
Bass.  And  I  say.  Keen,  if  you  11  look  in 
the  bin  under  the  window,  you  11  find  a 
bottle  of  Dvine,  which  is  your  property." 

Keen    knows   what    that   means,    and 

"  Thankee,  sir.  I  'm  sure  I  'm  very  glad 
to  hear  it,  sir.  Don't  like  any  of  my  gen- 
tlemen not  to  get  through." 

"  Well,  then,  you  'd  better  not  ask  after 
Mr.  Brotherton,'' says  Tom  Friston. 

"  What,  ain't  he  through,  sir  ?  I  'm  sorry 
to  hear  that,  —  and  he  have  worked  hara, 
too.  That  was  the  only  thing  as  troubled 
me.  Now,  if  he  'd  worked  like  Mr.  Hard- 
ing here  ! "  —  and  there 's  a  roguish  twinkle 


in  Keen's  eye  as  he  says  this.  Whereupon 
Edward  Harding  catches  up  the  pewter 
which  the  scout  has  just  placed  on  the 
table  as  if  with  the  intention  of  throwing 
it  at  Keen,  but  changes  his  mind  and  takes 
a  puU  of  beer  instead. 

^  You  go  and  be  hanged.  Keen  ! "  he  says, 
laughing. 

"  Thimkee,  sir  "  says  Keen. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Keen's  always  to 
say  "  Thank  you,"  no  matter  what  you  said 
to  him.  He  probably  considered  it  to  be 
the  famous  soft  answer  guaranteed  to  turn 
away  wrath.  Edward  Harding  used  to  de- 
clare that  if  he  had  shouted  to  Keen  and 
brought  h\m  from  the  farther  end  of  the 
college  only  to  tell  him  he  was  an  old 
fool,  Keen  would  have  said,  ^*  Thankee, 
sir ! "  with  the  most  imperturbable  good- 
nature. 

Presently  the  door  opens,  and  James 
Harding  walks  in. 

"Well,  Ted,  all  right,  I  suppose  ?" 

«  All  right,  Jim."v 

"  Congratulate  you,  old  fellow  ! "  ' 

"  Well,  I  *ve  to  thank  you  for  it,  Jim,  to 
a  great  extent"  And  then  he  repeats  the 
story  about  the  lost  paper  and  the  propo- 
sition about  the  angles  and  the  sides.  He 
never  seems  tired  of  repeating  that  story, 
and  is  as  pleased  at  Ms  oit  of  luck  as  if  it 
were  something  he  had  done  himself  and 
had  a  risht  to  be  proud  ot 

The  cnapel  bell  is  beginning  to  ring  now, 
and  men  in  boating-costume  come  hurrying 
into  quad  and  rush  up  their  respective  stair- 
cases, it  not  being  considered  correct  to  ap- 
fear  at  afternoon  chapel  in  flannels,  though 
have  heard  of  a  night^wn,  a  comforter, 
and  a  pair  of  trousers  bemg  held  quite  fall 
dress  enough  for  morUing  chapel. 

Edward  Harding  and  nis  brother  are  left 
almost  alone  now,  most  of  the  men  goin^  to 
their  rooms  to  get  ready  for  chapel  or  din- 
ner. Edward  is  at  the  window,  evidently 
looking  for  somebody.  He  has  not  to 
wait  long.  A  little  fellow  in  boating-cos- 
tume comes  running  into  college,  rashes 
straight  across  quad,  and  boimces  into  the 
room. 

«  All  right,  Ted  1 " 

"  All  right,  Tom  ! " 

"  Hooray  ! "  and  Tom  Martindale  pro- 
ceeds at  once  to  perform  a  wHd  pets  d^extase. 
Tom  Martindale  is  Edward  Harding's  es- 
pecial chum.  He  is  a  neat,  dapper  little 
man,  as  strong  and  wiry  as  a  bull-terrier, 
and  full  of  pluck  to  the  backbone.  He  has 
been  rowing  bow  in  the  Torpid  for  the  last 
week,  none  of  the  freshmen  beinc,  as  he 
says,  "  strong  enough  for  the  place.'' 

Tom  Martindale  is  one  of  tnose  men  who 
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do  well  eYeiythmg  they  undertake.  He  is 
not  desperately  deyoted  to  any  particular 
pursuit,  but  is  good  at  anything.  He  has 
undertaken  to  row  in  the  boat  until  they 
can  find  or  train  a  man  for  the  place,  not 
because  he  delights  in  being  ^  bucketed  "  to 
Sandford  and  oack  at  goocmess  knows  how 
many  strokes  a  minute,  but  because  it  is  for 
the  credit  of  the  CoUece.  Denb.  ColL  has 
held  a  high  place  on  me  river  for  several 
years  now,  and  William  Kingstone,  the 
skipper,  who  is  the  main  cause  of  the  suc- 
cess, attributes  it  to  his  having  got  a  crew 
together  to  practise  earl^.  So  Tom  Martin- 
dale,  who  is  not  in  traming,  consents  to  be 
a  martyr  to  the  College  honor,  and  gets  into 
the  boat  with  seven  oarsmen  trainea  to  per- 
fection, and  allows  himself  to  be  callea  on 
for  '*  spurts,''  and  '^  a  little  more  steadiness 
in  the  DowB,"  and,  in  short,  to  be  generally 
bullied  by  the  coxswain,  as  if  ne  (Tom 
Martindale)  were  only  allowed  to  row  by 
special  &vor,  and  ought  to  be  made  to  feel 
it. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  rowing,  —  which  you 
may  pronounce  as  rhyming  with  "show'' 
or  "  cow,"  just  as  you  please,  for  either  will 
do,  the  Denbigh  coxswain  being  a  stinger, 
and  no  mistake,  —  Tom  Martin<£de  was  not 
so  much  exhausted  that  he  could  not  execute 
a  masterly  double  shuffle  in  honor  of  Ed- 
ward Haraing's  passing  Responsions. 

"  Have  a  pull  of  beer,  Tom  1 " 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Martindale,  burying 
his  head  in  the  tankard,  and  emeiginff  two 
minutes  afterwards  gasping  and  almost 
speechless. 

"Edward  Harding,  you're  an  unfeeling 
brute.  Your  testamur  renders  you  oblivi- 
ous of  the  commonest  feelings  of  humanity. 
Bbw  dare  you  give  bottled  Bass,  or  any 
sort  of  beer,  in  this  unlimited  manner,  to 
the  bow  in  the  Torpid  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  bow  in  the  Torpid  required 
much  pressing." 

"  Perhaps  he  did,  and  perhaps  he  did  n't 
But  I  can  tell  you  one  tning.  Ton  know 
Iffley  Lasher  1  Well,  about  two  strokes  and 
a  half  this  side  of  that  coming  up,  bow  in 
the  Denbigh  Torpid  had  a  very  vivid  and 
penitent  recollection  of  two  helps  of  lobster 
salad  and  a  long  pull  of  spied  ale,  which 
light  repast  was  partaken  of  in  the  rooms, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  Edward  Hard- 
ing, whom  the  examiners  would  most  as- 
suredly have  plucked  for  conduct  so  revolt- 
ing to  a  well-ordered  mind,  if  bow  in  the 
Denbigh  Torpid  had  not  kindly  concealed 
the  damning  fact  in  his  own  excruciated 
bosom." 

"  Thomas  Martindale  e  Coll.  Denb.,  noth- 
ing but  the  reflection  that  there  is  a  disparity 


in  our  sizes,  combined  i^th  the  fact  tiiat 
you  have  parents  whom  I  respect,  although 
I  have  never  seen,  and  whose  ^ray  hairs  —  " 

"The  governor  wears  a  wig,"  interjects 
Tom. 

"  Irreverent  scoffer  !  whose  wigs,  then,  I 
should  be  sony  to  bring  down  in  sorrow  to 
this  University,  in  order  to  be  present  at 
the  inquest,  —  nothing  but  this  considera- 
tion prevents  me  from  at  once  and  forever 
knocKing  your  head  off ! " 

"  U  you  do,  1 11  ask  your  big  brother  to 
punch  yours." 

At  this  moment  Keen  appears  with  a  jug 
of  hot  water. 

"  I  've  took  yours  up  to  your  room,  Mr. 
Martindale  ;  and  it 's  a  quarter  past  live, 
Sir." 

"  All  right,  Keen ;  1 11  be  there  in  a 
twinkling.^ 

"  Thankee,  sir." 

"  Jim,  you  11  dine  with  me,  I  suppose  ?" 
says  Edward. 

"  Well,  I  've  promised  Martin  of  our 
place  to  go  over  some  l<mc  with  him." 

"  0,  nonsense  !  I  sha'  n't  pass  Smalls 
again  in  a  hurry,  and  I  may  never  pass  any- 
tning  else,  so  you  may  as  well  give  yourself 
a  holiday  this  once.  Besides,  think  of 
'  Chicken  Broth '  getting  ploughed  after  all 
his  work,  and  then  look  on  this  picture. 
1 11  tell  you  what,  Jim,  if  you  go  on  reading 
you  11  never  take  honors,  you  may  depend 
upon  it ! " 

James  accordingly  consents  to  dine  with 
his  brother,  and  Edward  gives  "  a  wine " 
afterwards  in  honor  of  the  event  of  his 
examination.  And  then  Tom  Martindale 
gives  a  supper,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  coxswain,  who  declares  Tom  won't 
"  pull  his  own  boot-laces  "  to-morrow. 

The  evening  passes  with  fun  and  jollity, 
and  there  is  no  particular  harm  done,  except 
that  a  few  choice  spirits,  just  before  going 
to  bed,  are  moved  to  play  off  a  hainiless 
practical  joke.  Under  tne  window  of  one  of 
9ie  tutors  there  was  a  very  large  lamp,  —  one 
which  lit  the  whole  of  the  '\  Old  Quad,"  in 
fact,  but  which  had  been  extinguished,  long 
before  tlie  supper  broke  up,  by  the  porter. 
Having  ascertained  that  that  functionary 
was  sound  asleep,  —  somebody  said  there 
was  no  doubt  about  the  "  sound,"  for  you 
could  hear  him  snoring  for  miles,  —  the 
choice  spirits  veiy  quietly  got  out  the  por- 
ter's ladcier,  and,  setting  it  against  the  lamp, 
climbed  up,  and  with  some  oil-painte, 
belonging  to  Tom  Martindale,  adomed  it  by 
inscribing  on  one  side  in  very  large,  solid 
letters,  "Good  Bbds,"  and  on  the  other. 
"Billiards  and  Pool,"  with  the  usual 
I  insignia,  the  cross  cues  and  billiard-balls. 
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This  adornment  was  not  of  a  strictly  col- 
legiate character,  and  caused  some  amuse- 
ment, as  may  be  imagined,  to  the  morning 
chapel-goei6. 

Of  course  the  authorities  suspected  Tom 
liaitindale  and  Edward  Harding,  but  they 
could  not  brinff  anything  home  to  them ; 
indeed,  Keen,  being  examined,  gave  such 
strong  testimony  to  their  incapabilitjr  of 
doins  anything  of  the  sort,  that  the  Dons 
hardly  knew  wh&i  to  believe. 

You  will  have  guessed  from  this  that 
Tom  Martindale  ana  Edward  Harding  were 
stanch  friends.  They  were,  in  tacty  almost 
inseparable.  In  misdiief  or  out  of  mischief, 
at  lecture  or  hall,  on  road  or  river,  they 
were  always  together,  like  two  brothers ; 
indeed,  more  affectionate  and  attached  than 
manv  brothers  are.  They  were  well  known 
in  tne  University  and  the  city,  by  town 
and  gown,  and  were  so  seldom  seen  apart 
that  some  wag  had  christened  them  the 
**  Siamese  Twins." 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  LOAN  OF  AN  UMBRELLA. 

«  Tumcns,  friend  of  my  soul,  put  on  your 
four-and-ninepenny  beaver,  and  accompany 
yours  in  all  sincerity  for  a  walk."  said 
Edward  Harding,  commg  into  Tom  Slartin- 
dale's  roouL 

Tom  was  sitting  in  an  easy-chair,  with 
Ids  dog  on  his  knees.  Tom  Martindale's 
dog  was  a  *'  feature,"  to  use  a  peculiar  but 
sigDificant  form  of  speech.  It  was  a  Blen- 
heim spaniel,  with  very  silky  hair  and  beau- 
tiful eyes,  and  was  full  of  intelligence.  At 
the  mention  of  the  word  "  walk  '^it  pricked 
up  its  ears  and  wagged  its  taiL 

'"WeU,"  said  its  master,  "if  you  and 
Phyllis  both  say  so,  my  only  chance  is  to 
obey.    Whither  bound,  0  philosopher  1 " 

"  Anywhere  you  ^e.  1  want  to  go  to 
Byman  s  about  some  pictures  —  " 

"And  when  you  have  bowed  down  in 
the  house  of  Ryman,  what  then  1 " 

"  Why,  I  'm  same  to  go  where  you  like." 

"  On  my  head  and  my  eyes,  0  sultan  !  — 
only  that  would  be  a  painml  mode  of  pro- 
gression. But  look  here,  Ned,  seriously : 
I've  got  a  lazy  fit  to-day,  so  if  you  're  for  a 
twenty-miler  I  sha'n't  go." 

"  0, 1  don't  want  to  go  far, — only  just 
for  an  appetite ! " 

"Well,  if  that's  what  you  want,  I  know 
exactly  where  to  look  for  it,  for  I  saw  one 
on  a  particular  bench  in  Magdalen  Walk." 

"  You  lazy  beggar,  Tom !  I  see  your  lit- 
tle plan.    But  never  mind,  —  come  along ! 


Here's  your  hat  111  brash  you.  There, 
now  you  're  splendiferous  ! " 

"  Stop  a  minute !  This  philosopher  is 
not  going  out  such  a  fine  day  as  this  with- 
out his  umlneUa." 

^Fim  day!  Why,  surely  you  don't 
want  an  imibrella  on  &firu  day  ? 

"  Ted,  I  've  always  considered  your  edu- 
cation neglected,  but  I  did  not  think  you 
were  such  a  donkey.  Have  the  goodness 
to  observe  that  umbrella !  ^  Every  fold  of 
that  magnificent  machine  is  as  symmetri- 
cally arranged  as  the  fluting  on  a  Corinthian 
column !  Observe  its  tenuity.  Now,  do 
you  think  I  should  take  such  a  masterpiece 
out  when  the  weaker  was  not  fine  1  W  hy, 
I  should  have  to  open  it  I " 

Harding  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  in  which 
Tom  joined,  and  they  descend^  the  stairs, 
Phyllis  following  them  in  high  glee,  but 
not  venturing  to  express  her  deHgnt  audi- 
bly. It  is  a  rule  —  and,  I  think,  a  bad  one 
— r  at  Oxford,  that  men  should  not  keep 
dogs  in  college.  I  have  a  notion  that  the 
companionship  of  a  well-bred,  intelligent 
dog  would  be  of  great  service  to  some  young 
men, — at  all  events,  if  they  could  appreciate 
good  example.  I  think  it 's  a  very  good 
sign  of  a  younffster  if  he  has  a  fevorite  dog. 

Tom  ^uuiinaale  was  very  fond  of  Phyllis, 
and  she  simply  worshipped  him  with  all 
her  intelligent  nature.  Her  presence  in 
college  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the 
authorities,  for  she  had  been  seen  coming  in 
and  out  of  the  cates  by  the  Dons,  but  tney 
did  not  say  anythia^  as  a  rule.  To  be  sure, 
old  Vennmg,  when  he  got  ancry  with  Tom, 
sometimes  hkd  recourse  to  me  anti-canine 
law  as  a  dernier  ressort  "  You  don't  know 
your  lecture,  Mr.  Martindale,  —  don't  know 
your  lecture ! "  he  would  say.  Tom  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been  ill,  and  had  sent 
m  an  "seger."  "Well,  you  haven't  read 
up  to-day's  lecture,  you  know  I "  Tom  re- 
monstrated that,  havins  been  unwell  on 
the  previous  day,  he  comd  not,  of  course,  be 
expected  to  have  prepared  any  work.  "  But 
you  never  know  your  lectures,  Mr.  Martin- 
dale, you  know, — you  never  know  your 
lectures ! "  Tom  oojected  to  generahties, 
and  asked  for  a  particular  instance,  where- 
upon Mr.  Venning,  driven  into  a  figurative 
comer,  wound  up  with  the  unanswerable 
remark,  "  Well,  you  keep  a  dog  in  college, 
you  know, — you  keep  a  doc  in  college,  — 
and  1 11  sconce  vou  !  '^  by  wnich  he  meant 
that  he  should  mie  him. 

Tom  had  trained  Phyllis  to  run  id  and 
out  of  college  alone,  he  nimself  following  at 
his  leisure,  and  at  such  a  distance  that  he 
could  not  be  clearly  proved  as  belonging  to 
the  dog.     The  only  indiscretion  Phyms 
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ever  cominitted  daiinff  her  TJniverBity  ca- 
reer was  Bitting  one  fine  morning  on  the 
window-ledge  ^  Tom's  room  just  as  every- 
body was  coming  oat  of  chapel ;  on  which 
occasion  she  was  seen  by  the  Master,  who 
sent  the  porter  to  turn  her  out  of  collie. 
The  porter,  however,  was  so  charmed  bv 
Tom's  affability,  his  sheny,  and  a  five-shil- 
ling pieoe^  that  the  Masters  orders  entirely 
escaped  his  memory. 

Edward,  Tom,  and  Phyllis  took  the  air 
pleasantly.  They  went  along  the  High, 
where  Edward  transacted  his  business  at 
Byman's,  then  strolled  on  to  Magdalen,  and, 
sitting  on  a  bench  overlooking  the  Cher- 
well,  gave  themselves  up  to  cigars  and  med- 
itation. 

They  did  not  observe  that  the  sky  was 
gradually  darkening,  and  it  was  only  when 
ue  first  warning  drops  of  rain  came  patter- 
ing down  on  me  leaves  that  th^  were 
aware  of  an  approaching  storm,  lliey  at 
once  jumped  up  and  made  off,  intending  to 
take  shelter  either  in  some  Magd^en 
friend's  rooms  or  in  the  cloisters.  The  rain 
came  faster  and  heavier,  and  they  were  just 
breaking  into  a  canter  when  they  came 
round  a  comer  of  the  walk  upon  two  young 
ladies  in  very  charming  spring  attire,  vainly 
trying  to  shdter  themselves  and  their  daintr 
bonnets  under  a  very  inadequate  tree,  which 
was  hardly  in  leaf.  Edward  snatched 
Tom's  umbrella  from  his  hand  in  a  minute, 
despite  a  smothered  *'  Hang  it,  Tom,  don't 
be  a  fool!" 

"  What !  and  beauty  in  distress,  Tom  ? 
Shame  on  the  man  who  under  such  circum- 
stances refuses  to  unfurl  his  aeglB  ! " 

Prrit  land  the  engine  was  opened.  Tom 
groaned. 

''Allow  me  to  offer  you  this  umbrella, 
ladies." 

**  0,  you're  very  kind,"  said  one  of  them, 
—  "but  what  will  you  do  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Edward  with  great  gravi- 
ty, "  could  hiEive  induced  my  Mend  to  open 
this  umbrella  but  the  hope  that  it  might 
be  of  use  to  you  ;  he  would  n't  have  done 
it  for  me  if  it  had  rained  tangible  cats 
and  actual  dogs.  Pray,  don't  disappoint 
him." 

The  girls  laughed,  and  accented  his  offer. 
They  were  bom  young,  bom  pretty,  and 
they  were  very  good-tenipered,  and  did 
not  give  themselves  airs.  It  was  plain  that 
they  were  not  what  I  suppose,  for  want  of 
any  other  term,  I  must  call "  ladies."  They 
were  the  daughters  of  some  well-to-do 
tradesman,  Tom  thought.  The  two  Mends 
walked  with  them  to  the  gates,  and  made 
themselves  as  agreeable  as  tney  could.  As 
they  were  about  to  separate,  one  of  the 


girls  asked  how  th^  weietoTetiim  thenm- 
Drella. 

«  Does  anybody  ever  letnzn  umbrellas  7' 
asked  Edward* 

"You're  very  ^pnerous  with  other  peo- 
ple's property,"  said  the  yotmg  lady,  onil- 
mg ;  "  but  how  are  we  to  return  the  vaoor 
brellal" 

"Ah,  how ?"  said  Edward,  putting  on  a 
puzzled  air. 

Tom  had  not  said  much  during  their 
brief  interview,  but  he  had  singled  out  one 
of  the  girls  for  his  special  attentions.  He 
now  broke  silence  with  a  suggestion,  — 

"  I  dare  say  you  often  come  to  Magdalen 
Walk  for  a  stroll,  and  we  shall  no  doubt 
meet  again ;  or — or  we  can  appoint  a  time." 

"  0,  we  often  come  here ;  papa  lives  in 
St.  Thomas's,  just  over  the  bridge,  and  this 
Ib  a  favorite  walk." 

"  Well,  suppose  I  and  my  Mend  come 
to-morrow,  an^  see  if  you  happen  to  be 
walking  there  ?  " 

"  0,  we  11  come,  if  it 's  only  to  prove  to 
your  sceptical  Mend  that  people  do  return 
umbrellas." 

"  I  '11  believe  when  I  see  it,"  said  Edward 
Harding ;  "  and  I  can  only  add,  I  shall 
rejoice  m  the  occasion  that  gives  me  the 
opportunity." 

All  this  was  very  wrong,  no  doubt,  — 
was  n't  it,  reader  mine  ?  Bu^  you  see,  there 
really  was  no  harm  in  it.  Toung  folks  will 
be  young,  and  lads  will  like  the  society  of 
lasses,  fi  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  one 
of  the  worst  features  of  Oxford  life  is  the 
want  of  the  one  thing  which  civilizes  and 
refines  young  men,  —  the  influence  of  the 
society  of  good  and  pure  women.  They 
will  —  if  they  are  worth  anything  at  all  — 
have  some  sort  of  female  society,  —  will 
make  Mends  of  the  girls  behind  the  coun- 
ters or  at  the  tavern-bars.  Or  they  make 
acquaintances  as  these  two  lads  have  just 
done,  and  the  acquautance  is  carried  on  in 
a  clandestine  manned  which  is  injurious  to 
both  parties.  "  Think  of  all  the  falling  in 
love  there  would  be ! "  I  hear  some  one 
say ;  "  think  of  all  the  ill-assorted  attach- 
ments." To  which  I  reply  that  there  would 
be  no  more  love-making  than  there  is  now, 
and  of  a  healthier  sort,  not  being  underhand 
or  surreptitious.  And  as  to  the  ill-assorted 
attachments,  I  can  only  say  that  there  are 
worse  things  that  happen  than  that  under 
the  present  system..  It  is  unwholesome  and 
unnatural  Where  so  many  young  lads  are 
thrown  together,  —  good,  bed,  and  indiffer- 
ent, —  there  oufi;ht  to  be  the  correcting  in- 
fluence of  female  society.  I  firmly  bdieve 
that  it  would  do  away  with  very  much  that  is 
shameful  and  sinful  in  our  uiuversities,  and 
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would  be  exerted  just  at  the  right  tune, 
while  the  lads  ore  young  and  have  n't  lost 
all  the  freshness  and  innocence  of  boyhood. 

Edward  and  Tom  met  their  new  acquaint- 
ances in  Magdalen  Walk  next  day,  accord- 
ing to  airangement,  for  the  return  of  the 
mnbrella.  And  then  they  met  them  the 
next,  when  there  was  no  umbrella  to  return, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

They  learned  that  the  object  of  Tom's 

Secial  admiration  was  a  visitor  to  Oxford, 
er  name  was  Mary  Freshfield,  and  she  was 
a  governess  by  profession.  She  had  been  an 
old  schoolfellow  of  her  friend  Emily  Prior's, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  the  butler  of  St. 
Benedict's  College,  and  who  often  had 
^  dear  Mary  "  to  stay  with  her,  she  told  the 
lads,  whenever  she  was  not  engaged. 

I  am  afraid  I  must  own  that  it  was  a 
desperate  flirtation,  —  but  it  was  an  inno- 
cent one.  I  must  say  that  the  two  boys 
were  exceedingly  daring  in  the  manner  m 
which  they  carried  on  what  they  called 
"spooning."  They  actually  used  to  have 
the  audacity  to  watch  papa  off  to  college, 
and  then  they  would  go  to  the  house  and 
spend  the  evening,  with  tea  and  music,  until 
it  was  time  for  papa  to  come  home.  They 
were  very  cosey,  pleasant  evenings,  and  I  be- 
lieve thev  all  enjoyed  them.  I  am  sure  the 
girls  used  to  listen  anxiously  for  the  sound 
of  a  musical  instrument  something  like  a 
complicated  "musical  pear,"  such  as  you 
mav  buy  at  fSfdrs,  but  wnich  Edward  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  "  dulcimer,"  and  on 
which  he  used  to  speak  softly,  as  a  signal 
for  admission. 

Edward,  Tom,  Phyllis,  and  the  dulcimer 
became  constant  visitors  to  Mr.  Prior's, 
though  without  his  knowledge.  But  such 
audacity  was  not  to  go  on  undiscovered  for- 
ever. 

One  evening  —  whether  Mr.  Prior  was 
late  or  the  lads  were  early,  I  cannot  say, 
or  whether  some  kind  neighbors  had  been 
taking  notes,  and  wefe  kind  enough  to  tell 
the  good  gentleman — but  he  was  still  at 
home  when  the  pair  arrived  with  the  dulci- 
mer and  began  a  soft  serenade.  Finding 
that  music  had  no  charms,  Tom  pronouhced 
that  the  two  young  ladies  were  napping, 
so  he  threw  a  small  pebble  at  the  wmdow. 
whereupon  out  pounced  Mr.  Prior,  and 
Toni,  Edward,  dulcimer,  and  Phyllis  had  to 
vanish.  Luckily  Mr.  Prior  had  to  turn 
back  for  his  hat  before  he  could  go  in  pur- 
suit ;  so  the  lads  jumped  a  hSge,  took 
across  country,  turned  back,  and  worked 
round  to  the  house  again.  Maiy  and  Emily 
were  at  the  d(K>r  in  a  state  of  terrible  alarm, 
and  the  latter  announced  that  "  papa  "  had 
gone  in  pursuit  of  the  offenders. 


"  0  well,  then,  he 's  quite  safe  now,  so 
we  11  just  step  in  and  rest  after  our  exer- 
tions ;  poor  Pnyllis  is  not  in  good  condition, 
and  has  suffered  considerably  from  the 
burst,"  said  Toul 

"  0,  but  you  must  not  come  in  to-night ! 
Papa  might  come  back  ! " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Edwaid.  «  He 
must  be  in  coU^e  by  this  time,  —  fancy 
the  whole  of  St.  fisnedict's  kept  waiting  for 
its  beer  because  Mr.  Prior  has  n't  got  an  ear 
for  music,  and  can't  appreciate  the  dulci- 
mer." And  he  was  going  to  give  a  proof  of 
the  harmonious  capabilities  of  that  instru- 
ment, but  was  checked  by  Tom,  who  would 
not  suffer  the  performance,  and  asked  Mary 
Freshfield  to  give  them  a  little  music,  so 
that  his  friend  might  learn  what  music 


was. 


So  Mary  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and 
Emily  made  tea,  and  the  fright  was  quite 
forgotten  in  a  short  time.  Emily  Prior  was 
a  few  years  older  than  Maiy  Freshfield,  and 
she  had  lived  at  Oxford  irom  a  child,  so 
that  she  was  a  little  more  knowing  than  her 
friend.  She  had  heard  of  instances  of  Ox- 
ford girls  making  very  good  matches  out  of 
flirtations  with  yoimg  fellows  at  coUe^ 
and  she  did  not  see  why  she  should  not  be 
among  the  lucky  ones.  She  laid  herself 
out  at  once  to  catch  Edward,  and  as  he  was 
young  and  inexperienced  she  had  not  much 
difficulty  in  it  They  were  "  engaged  "  be- 
fore they  had  known  each  other  a  week, 
though  Edward  did  not  tell  Tom. 

Tom  and  Mary  Freshfield  did  not  make 
fierce  love,  but  they  bantered  one  another 
and  flirted  without  any  pretence  of  serious- 
ness. But  Mary's  bright  eyes  and  merry 
laugh  and  her  saucy  curls  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  Tom  than  he  chose  to  admit 
even  to  himself. 

As  for  Mary,  after  Tom  was  gone  of  an 
evening  there  used  to  come  a  very  grave 
and  sad  look  into  her  eyes.  I  think  she 
knew  what  she  had  done.  She  had  for  the 
fun  and  frolic  of  the  thins  been  playing 
with  Cupid's  darts,  and  had  scratched  her 
finger.  It  was  a  slight  scratch,  but  the  deed 
was  done.  She  might  laugh,  and  joke,  and 
tease  Tom  as  much  as  she  pleased,  but 
when  she  was  alone  her  thoughts  of  him 
were  very  tender,  and  she  used  to  sigh, 
which,  I  take  it,  is  a  sign  that  she  was  suf- 
fering the  pleasant  pain  of  a  first  love. 

Why  is  it  that  we  will  deceive  ourselves 
and  one  another  in  this  way  ?  Here  were 
Edward  and  Emily  making  all  sorts  of 
solemn  protestations  of  affection  and  regard, 
—  and  they  did  not  care  about  one  another 
a  bit.  And  here  were  Tom  and  Mary,  who 
really  loved  one  another,  trifling  with  their 
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best  feelings  and  jesting  about  a  true  pas- 
sion. Cross-purposes  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  games  in  the  world. 

One  would  have  thought  that  their  nar- 
row escape  from  Mr.  Prior  would  have 
made  our  two  friends  cautious  for  the  fu- 
ture. Not  a  bit  of  it !  At  their  usual  hour, 
having  finished  their  sherrv,  they  lit  their 
cigars  and  sauntered  off  along  the  Hj^h. 
How  it  was  that  they  never  were  caughtby 
the  proctor,  I  won't  pretend  to  say,  but  for 
weels  they  had  taken  that  same  walk  to 
Mr.  Prior's,  cicar  in  mouth,  and  night  after 
night  they  had  returned  to  college,  making 
night  lovely  with  snatches  of  melody  on 
the  dulcimer,  or  songs,  and  on  no  occasion 
had  the  appearance  of  "the  policeman  in 
velvet  sleeves  "  interfered  with  this  display 
of  youth  and  high  spirits! 

On  this  memorable  night,  as  usual,  they 
arrived,  unquestioned,  at  Mr.  Prior's.  But 
that  worthy,  warned  by  the  events  of  the 
previous  night,  had  handed  over  the  key  of 
the  buttery  and  his  authority  to  the  under- 
butler,  and  had  determined  to  stop  at  home 
for  the  evening.  You  may  imagine  that  the 
two  girls  were  in  a  prettv  state  of  mind. 
They  tried  to  send  out  the  servant,  who 
held  a  retaining-fee  from  the  two  lads,  to 
warn  them,  but  Mr.  Prior  was  auite  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  forbade  her  leaving  the 
house. 

A  melancholy  B<^ueak  of  the  dulcimer 
anon  told  of  the  amval  of  the  friends.  Mr. 
Prior  immediately  put  on  his  hat,  and,  very 
much  to  their  astonishment,  walked  out, 
prepared  for  a  pursuit  Tom  and  Edward 
felt  it  would  be  undignified  to  run,  so  they 
sauntered  along  easily,  as  if  bent  on  taking 
a  stroll.  But  Mr.  Prior  was  not  to  he 
shaken  off  so  easily.  He  took  a  stroll  too. 
And  when  Tom  in  a  stage  whisper  sug- 
gested that  thev  had  taken  a  sufficient  con- 
stitutional, and  might  as  well  turn  back, 
Mr.  Prior  turned  back  too.  The  lads  had 
the  advantage  of  him  in  coolness,  though, 
for  when,  as  they  passed  him,  he  b^an  to 
address  them,  Tom  told  him  that  he  had 
not  had  the  honor  of  being  introduced  to 
him,  and  was  not  in  the  habit  of  niaking 
chance  acquaintances,  —  a  speech  which,  as 
you  may  suppose,  did  not  improve  his  tem- 
per. He  tried  to  set  the  policeman  on 
Magdalen  Bridge  on  their  track,  thinking 
they  might  try  to  run  away,  but  that  func- 
tionary was  far  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  generosity  of  the  lads  to  enter  into  his 
views.  So  Mr.  Prior  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  gnimble  and  follow. 

Tom  and  Edward  were  rather  undecided 
as  to  the  right  course  to  pursue.  To  bolt 
was,  of  course,  the  first  idea  that  presented  it- 


self, but  was  immediately  rejected.  ^  If  they 
must  come  to  sorrow,"  said  Tom,  "  let  them 
do  so  in  the  full  possession  of  their  senses 
and  their  breath."  The  next  notion  was  to 
knock  in  at  another  college  to  see  a  friend, 
but  that  they  felt  was  dangerous.  Prior 
was  well  known,  no  doubt,  to  porters  and 
scouts  universally,  and  they  would  aid  him 
to  run  them  down.  So  tney  marched  on 
like  Spartans,  with  Phyllis  trotting  quietly 
at  their  heels,  until  in  the  distance  they  saw 
a  proctor,  with  Brown  the  marshjitiBtnd  a 
few  "  bull-dogs  "  in  attendance,  coming  "tg.- 
wards  them. 

"  What  now,  Jom  ?  "  said  Ted.  .  "^' 

"  Leave  it  t(f.  jne,  and  do  as  I  do." 

When  they  met  theproctor,  Tom  sltopped 
and  raised  his  cap,  Edward  copying  nim. 
The  proctor  looked  a  little  surprised^  and 
stop^d  too. 

"There's  a  person,"  said  Tom,  quietly 
and  respectfully,  "  who  is  following  us  with 
the  apparent  idea  that  he  has  some  com- 
plaint against  us.  Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  investigate  the  (question  ?" 

Mr.  Prior  had  oy  this  time  come  up,  and 
laid  his  grievance  before  the  proctor. 

"  0,  this  is  Mr.  Prior,  sir ! "  said  the 
officious  marshal,  "  butler  of  St  Benedict's, 
—  most  respectable  person,  sir." 

The  proctor  looked  at  our  two  friends. 

"  These  are  Mr.  Martindale  and  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, of  Denbigh,  sir,"  added  the  marshal ; 
and  Tom  and  Edward  could  not  help  feel- 
ine  that  he  was  a  great  bein^,  for  they  had 
neither  of  them  come  in  his  way  llefore, 
and  he  must  have  known  their  names  by 
instinct 

"  You  must  call  on  me  to-morrow  at  ten, 

gentlemen,"  said  the  proctor  ;  and,  touching 
is  cap,  hurried  on,  followed  by  the  mar- 
shal and  his  retainers,  slouching  and  slink- 
ingafter  him  like  so  many  footsore  curs. 

How  any  sentleman  and  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  can  undertake  the 
proctorship  is  to  me  a  thins  impossible  to 
explain,  it  must  be  a  most  degrading  duty. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  low  neighborhoods 
he  has  to  scour,  and  the  undignified  work 
he  has  to  do,  it  must  be  a  reafiy  fatiguing 
task  to  perambulate  the  city  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  nicht  And  then  to  think  of 
a  reverend  gentleman  running  as  hard  as  he 
can  after  some  silly  boy  who  shows  him  a 
clean  pair  of  heels  after  some  knavish  trick  ! 
It  is  too  absurd. 

Tom  and  Edward^  after  parting  with  the 
proctor,  went  straight  to  coU^e,  where  they 
talked  the  matter  over  calmly,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  pipe,  and  went  to  bed  early, 
m  order  to  be  up  in  time  for  the  interview 
next  day. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A    PEEP    AT    A    PROCTOR    AJSfD    A    PLUNGE 
FROM  A  PUNT. 

The  careful  Keen  had  a  nice  cosey  break- 
fast ready  in  Tom  Martindale's  xOoms  at 
balf  past  eight,  and  he  managed  t6  get  the 
two  mends  up  in  tiilie  to  take  it  <iomf()rta- 
hljy  and  have  a  quarter  of  an  houf  to  spare 
for  a  pipe  after  it.  This  was  ajvisei  pre- 
caution of  Keen's,  for  the  Lids  —  it  is  no 
use  to  conceal  the  fact — had  a  wholesome 
awe  of  the  "  policeman  in  velvet  sleeves/' 
and  required  some  fortifying  for  the  inter- 
Tdew. 

The  whole  story  of  the  escapade  was  laid 
l)efore  Keen  by  Edward  Harding,  and  Keen, 
after  animadverting  on  the  conduct  of  old 
Prior  in  rather  severe  terms,  pronounced 
that  the  proctor  would  only  '*  gate  "  them, 
— that  is,  confine  them  to  college  after  nine 
<yclock.  It  was  not  a  severe  punishment 
to  expect,  but  it  was  an  irksome  one. 

At  a  quarter  to  ten,  as  Tom  was  just 
thinking  of  lighting  another  pipe,  Ksen 
made  his  appearance. 

"  Time  to  be  going,  sir." 

"  O,  bother ! "  said  Tom,  fiercely. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,''  said  the  imperturbable 
Keen. 

But  he  did  not  leave  the  room.  He  got 
the  caps  and  gowns  ready,  and  went  into 
the  sort  of  butler's  pantiy  attached  to  the 
room,  and  known  at  the  University  as  '*  the 
ficouf  s  hole."  He  made  it  evident  that  he 
was  ^ing  to  see  the  pair  ofif,  so  there  was 
nothmg  for  it  but  for  them  to  don  their 
academicals  and  start 

"  Good  morning,  sir.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Martindale.  Wish  you  well  through  it, 
gentlemen." 

So  off  went  the  pair  un  St  Aid's,  and 
along  the  Hi^h  and  into  Raacliffe  Square,  — 
going  back,  m  short,  along  the  route  which 
-was  taken  by  the  testamur  we  tracked  in 
the  first  chapter. 

When  they  ^ot  near  Brasenose  gates,  they 
began  to  feel  just  a  thought  nervous  and 
uncomfortable. 

"Tom  Martindale,  don't  be  a  donkey," 
Baid  that  worthy  to  himself  aloud,  but  with 
a  glance  at  Harding  as  if  to  include  him  in 
the  exhortation. 

"  You  've  never  been  to  the  proctor  be- 
fore, have  you,  Tom  ?"  asked  Hardins. 

"  Well,  no,  or  else  I  suppose  I  should  not 
be  alive  to  tell  the  tale,  to  judge  from  your 
frightened  face,  Ted  ! " 

"O  yes!  Perhaps  you're  not  feeling 
queer  yourself.    But  here  we  are  ! " 

So  the  two  turned  in  at  Brasenose  gate, 
the  quaint  and  nasally  disproportioned  lit- 


1.  tie  Q;ilt  head  on  which  seemed  to  Tom  to 
winx  wickedly  as  he  passed  the  wicket. 

"Where  are  tJiie  senior  proctor's  rooms  ?" 
they  asked  of  the  porter,  a  majestic  being, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  his  race  in  days  when 
Banting  was  unknown. 

The  giant  —  he  was  a  giant  laterally,  not 
in  altitude — directed  them.  As  he  did  so, 
Harding  fancied  he  caught  sight  of  old 
Prior  in  the  porter's  lodge,  and  he  told  Tom 
so  as  they  entered  the  quadrangle  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  the  celebrated  group 
that  Tradition,  in  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
it  represents  Samson  and  a  Philistine,  oi 
Cain  and  Abel,  has  obligingly  consented  to 
call  "  Samson  and  Abel." 

"  Tom,  there 's  old  Prior  in  the  lodge." 

"  Shall  we  go  and  punch  his  head  ?" 

"Well,  pernaps  we  had  better  see  the 
proctor  fiist  1 " 

"Here's  No.  5  staircase, — first  flight, 
isn'titi" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  here  goes  ! "  and  Tom  led  the  way 
to  the  proctor's  rooms.  He  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  was  told  to  enter.  He  did  so, 
followed  by  Harding.  The  room  was  very 
dark,  whicn  was  not  unpleasant  under  the 
circumstances.  The  walls  were  panelled, 
like  many  of  the  rooms  in  Brasenose,  and 
there  were  only  two  smallish  windows  with 
heavy  stone  frames  which  kept  out  the 
light 

A  formal  "  Good  morning  "  on  both  sides 
opened  the  proceedings,  ana  then  the  proc- 
tor, with  a  politeness  not  usuallv  shown  by 
proctors  to  under^;raduates,  tola  the  two  to 
take  seats, — an  mvitation  they  were  not 
sorry  to  avail  themselves  of,  for,  like  all 
young  Englishmen,  they  were  almost  de- 
fenceless when  on  their  legs,  —  that  is,  in  a 
verbal  contest,  of  course.  The  proctor 
looked  at  Uiem,  and  then,  referring  to  a 
slip  of  paper  on  the  table,  said,  — 

"  Mr.  Martindale  "  —  Tom  bowed  — 
"and  Mr.  Harding?"  —  Edward  made  a 
slight  inclination.  The  proctor  cleared  his 
tlm)at  and  began  rather  nervously,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  had  Mr.  Prior  here  this 
morning,"  —  the  two  exchanged  glances ; 
yes,  they  would  punch  his  head  !  —  "  and 
he  complains  to  me  of  a  system  of  annoy- 
ance you  have  been  pursuing  towards  lus 
daughter  and  a  young  lady  who  is  staying 
at  his  house.  He  says  that  you  follow  them 
about  when  they  are  walking,  and  as  they 
return  from  church." 

This  was  rather  startling  news  for  our 
friends.  It  seems  old  Prior  nad  confounded 
them  with  some  other  University  men  who 
had  done  this,  and  the  confusion  stood  the 
pair  in  good  stead. 
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"  I  can  ajBsore  vou,  sir,''  said  Tom  Mar- 
tindale,  with  emphasis,  "  that  we  have  nev- 
er followed  the  ladies  about  in  the  walks  or 
from  church.  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take."   And  he  looked  at  Harding. 

''There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  such  a  statement,  sir,"  said  Harding, 
taking  the  hint.  He  saw  the  proctor  was 
a  litue  taken  aback  by  their  evident  ear- 
nestness, and  he  added, ''  We  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  person  was  not  auite 
sober  lost  night,  but  this  mistake  explains 
his  excitement" 

''  It  does  not  explain  your  presence  at  his 
house  last  night  You  must  remember  this 
is  not  the  first  time  he  observed  you  loiter- 
ing about  there." 

"We  frequently  stroll  in  that  direction 
for  a  walk  after  dinner,"  said  Tom. 

"  That  is  just  what  Mr.  Prior  complains 
of,  You  are  recognized,  I  must  tell  you, 
by  your  having  a  small  white  dog  with  you. 
Is  not  that  so  T" 

They  did  not  answer. 

"  Is  it  a  part  of  your  after-dinner  consti- 
tutional, gentlemen,  to  play  on  some  musi- 
cal instrument,  and  to  tlirow  pebbles  at 
people's  windows  ?" 

There  was  no  denying  those  facts.  Hard- 
ing could  hardly  repress  a  smile  when  he 
thought  of  the  dulcimer. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  proctor, 
after  a  pause,  "  I  see  you  do  not  deny  the 
latter  part  of  the  charge  as  you  did  the 
former." 

"We  didn't  follow  the  gurb  about!" 
blurted  out  Harding. 

"  Ah  !  I  see  ! "  said  the  proctor,  smiling. 
"  Possibly  there  was  no  persecution  in  the 
case.  I  suppose  that  the  young  ladies,  in 
short,  were  as  much  to  blame  as  yourselves. 
Is  that  the  defence  ? " 

But  Tom  and  Edward  were  much  too 
gallant  gentlemen  to  shelter  themselves  be- 
hind that  excuse,  so  they  held  their  tongues, 
and  left  the  proctor  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions. 

After  a  short  pause  that  dignitary  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  following  words  :  — 

"  Well,  you  must  promise  me,  gentlemen, 
not  to  repeat  tMs.  Will  you  give  me  your 
words  not  to  ^o  to  Mr.  Prior's  house  again, 
or  interfere  with  lus  household  ? " 

The  pair  consented,  —  of  course  with  the 
mental  reservation  that  Mr.  Prior's  "  house- 
hold" meant  only  those  who  were  in  the 
house,  and  did  not  extend  to  those  who 
happened  to  be  out  for  a  walk. 

"I  need  hardly  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that 
any  breach  of  this  promise  will  be  severely 
punished.  As  I  understand  from  the  mar- 
shal that  this  is  your  first  offence,  and  as  it 


is  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  indiscretion 
than  a  crime,  I  shall  say  no  more  to  you. 
Good  morning,  gentlemen." 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  good  morning,"  said 
the  pair,  and  away  they  went,  so  dSi^hted 
at  having  got  off  so  easily  that  they  forgot 
all  about  the  "  punching  of  Prior's  head," 
which  they  had  predetermined. 

As  they  turned  out  of  Brasenose  th^ 
met  James  Harding. 

"  *  Who  are  these,' "  cried  he,  "  *  so  with- 
ered and  so  wild  in  their  attire  V  Where 
have  you  beeni" 

"  why,  you  see,  Jim,"  said  his  brother, 
"the  senior  proctor,  having  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  Siamese  Twins,  was  anxious 
to  see  them,  so  he  asked  us  up  to  break- 
fast—" 

"  The  fact  is,  Harding,"  broke  in  Tom 
Martindale,  "Samson  and  Abel  are  about 
to  vacate  on  a  retiring  pension,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  if  we  would  take  the  post, 

—  I  should  say  pedestal" 

"  I  suppose,  ii  the  truth  were  told,  you 
two  fellows  have  been  getting  into  a  scrape, 
eh?" 

"  I  say,  Tom,  is  n't  he  intelligent  ? "  said 
Edward,  appealing  gravely  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"Intelligent,  youn^  man,  is  not  the 
word,"  answered  Martmdale  with  solemni- 
ty. "  What 's  the  adjective  from  (Edipus  ?  " 
looking  at  James  Harding. 

«  Can't  say." 

"  Poor  b^»r ! "  said  Tom  in  a  stage 
whisper  to  ^ward,  "  readinfi;  for  honors, 
and  aoes  n't  know  that  (Edipodes  is  the  pat- 
ronymic of  the  word  in  question  :  he  s  a 
safe  culf ! "  by  which  he  meant  that  instead 
of  taxing  honors  Harding  would  only  obtain 
a  pass.  Then  he  continued  aloud,  "  He 's 
(Edipodal,  —  that 's  what  he  is."  ; 

"  It  does  not  want  an  (Edipus  to  guess 
what  has  happened  to  two  young  persons 
who  come  out  of  the  senior  proctors  coll^ 
in  cap  and  gown  at  this  time  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  look  as  white  as  their  shirt-col- 
lars," said  James  Harding. 

Thereupon  Tom  Martmdale  assumes  an 
air  of  great  mystery,  —  looks  round  suspi- 
ciously, —  creeps  on  tiptoe,  after  the  manner 
of  st<u;e  villains,  to  ^rasenose  gate, — re- 
joins his  companions  in  a  stealthy  manner, 

—  looks  roimd  once  more  with  a  searching 
gaze,  shading  his  eyes  with  lus  hand, — and 
finally  whispers  hoarsely  into  James  Hjud- 
ing's  ear,  — 

"Right  you  are  \^ 

"  Nothing  serious,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Well,  no  ;  only  a  lecture." 

"  What  had  you  been  doin^  1 " 

"  Oh  !  '  infandum,  regina,  jubes  renovare 
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dolorem.'  As  you  're  in  for  honors,  you  of 
course  don't  know  the  translation  of  that, 
"which  is,  —  I  quote  Pope's  yersion,  —  *  pity 
the  sorrows  of  a  noor  old  man,'  whose  nar- 
lative  is  a  great  aeal  too  long,  as  the  mon- 
key  said  when  he  bit  his  friend's  tail  off —  " 

*'  Look  here,  Tom,  we  shall  be  too  late  for 
the  dean's  Qeoicic  lecture  if  we  stop  any 
longer,"  said  Ecnrard.  ^  Come  down  and 
lunch  or  dine  with  me,  Jim,  and  you  shall 
hear  all  about  it" 

"  Come  and  dine  with  him,  that's  a  ^ood 
chap,  because  I  'm  goin^  to  dine  at  Umver- 
sity  with  an  uncle  of  nune  who  is  a  fellow, 
and  this  tender  blossom  will  be  lonely 
without  its  Martindale.'' 

'*  Very  well,  Ted,  1 11  be  down  to  din- 
ner ;  but  don't  ask  any  fellows  to  wine, 
because  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you.  I 
had  a  letter  from  the  trustees  to-day  that  I 
want  to  discuss  with  you.  Qood  by  for  the 
present" 

The  Hardings  had  been  left  orphans  at 
an  early  i^e,  and  had  been  educated  by 
trustees,  with  whom  James  had  got  on  fair- 
ly enough,  but  between  whom  and  Edward 
a  perpetuiil  warfare  was  going* on  with  re- 
gaid  to  money  matters. 

*<  Talking  of  letters,"  said  Tom  Martin- 
dale,  as  he  and  Edward  parted  from  James 
Harding,  "  1  've  had  a  letter  from  the  gov- 
ernor, and  he  says  we  're  likely  to  go  to  war 
with  Russia." 

"  By  Jove,  you  don't  say  so !  How  I 
wish  1  had  gone  into  the  army,  as  I  wanted 
to  do,  but  those  confounded  trustees 
would  n't  let  me.  They  said  it  would  be 
too  expensive,  and  swallow  up  all  the 
funds.  I  wonder  what  they'll  say  when 
my  ticks  go  in,  eh  ? " 

"  Ted,  you  have  lately  got  into  a  bad  way 
of  moralizing  about  your  debts,  which  is  a 
sign  of  a  failing  intellect  Thinking  about 
them  won't  pay  them,  and  it  makes  you 
dull  company,  so  prithee  abjure  —  ab- 
jure !" 

"  That 's  fine  philosophy  for  you,  Tom, 
with  a  governor  who 's  an  Assistant  Under- 
Secretary,  and  who,  being  accustomed,  by  a 
long  career  under  government,  to  lavish  ex- 
penditure, will  not  take  particular  notice  of 
^our  little  accounts.  If  you  had  a  partner 
in  a  bank  and  a  crusty  old  city  merchant 
for  trustees,  you  would  not  regard  your  ticks 
with  such  equanimity." 

"  My  dear  Ted,  you  never  will  be  a  phi- 
losopher, in  spite  of  my  example  and  the 
dean'.H  logic  lecture.  You  appear  to  foiget 
that  one  of  the  maiims  of  Solomon  —  or 
somebody  or  other — is,  *  Always  put  off  till 
to-morrow  what  vou  don't  want  to  do  to- 
day.'   If  you  don  t  act  up  to  that,  you  will 


bring  disgrace  upon  yourself  and  misery 
upon  your  friends,  and  never  marry  and 
Uve  happily  ever  afterwards. 

"  I  wish  I  had  your  good  spirits,  Tom. 
Apropos  of  marriage,  what  about  Mary  and 
Emily  ?  How  can  we  manase  to  see  them 
without  going  to  the  house  f  It  won't  do 
to  write.'^ 

**  Calm  vourself,  my  child  ;  you  shall  be- 
hold the  object  of  your  young  imections  this 
afternoon." 

"  Hullo !  is  Tom  Martindale  among  the 
magicians?" 

*'  No  ;  but  he  has  his  wits  about  him.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  girls  will  be  just  as 
anxious  to  hear  about  us  as  we  are  to  hear 
about  them.  Under  the  circumstances,  they 
will  bethink  them  where  thev  are  most 
likely  to  meet  us,  and  they  will  at  once  de- 
cide — '' 

^  On  Magdalen  walks,  of  course !  By 
Jove  !  Tom,  you  are  really  a  sharp  fellow  ! 
I  should  never  have  thought  of  that." 

"  Be  silent,  flatterer !  What  I  propose  is 
to  take  a  punt  and  go  up  the  Cherwell,  in 
case  old  Prior  or  the  proctor  should  think 
of  watchins  tis.  In  that  case,  our  going 
boating  wiU  throw  them  off  the  scent.  But, 
I  say,  it 's  just  on  the  stroke  of  eleven  !  We 
must  double  down  St.  Aid's,  or  we  shall  be 
late,  and  hurt  the  dean's  feelings." 

In  the  afternoon,  as  soon  as  limch  was 
over,  Tom  and  Edward  made  their  way  to 
the  river. 

''  Where 's  that  light  punt  of  yours,  Har- 
vey ?  "  said  Tom  to  one  of  the  watermen. 

^  It 's  lying  f  other  side  of  Bossom's  barge, 
sir.  Just  jump  in,  and  1 11  put  you  into 
her.  She  won  a  match  for  Mr.  Sargerson 
of  Balliol  yesterday,  sir.  There  ain't  a  bet- 
ter punt  on  the  river  ! " 

"  She  is  a  good  one,  Harvey  ;  but  she  is 
a  little  wild  to  steer." 

"  Not  if  you  can  punt,  sir,  she  ain't." 

"  Come,  I  '11  punt  you.  any  day,  Harvey, 
if  you  '11  give  me  a  fair  start 

"  Lor*  bless  you,  sir,  I  would  n't  rob  you  ! 
But  you  can  punt,  you  can  ;  I  was  only  a 
saying  so  yesterday.  Are  you  going  down 
to  see  the  fours  this  afternoon  1  ''^ 

"  No  ;  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  race 
on." 

*'  0,  and  it  will  be  a  good  one,  too,  sir.  I 
see  one  four  a  practising  yesterday  ;  it  was 
real  beautiful  They  had  always  one  oar 
out  of  the  four  in  the  water,  and  the  coxswain 
kep'  up  a  fountain  with  the  rudder  quite 
splendid." 

They  both  laughed  at  this  description  of 
the  boat,  and  having  hj  this  time  reached 
the  punt,  stepped  into  it  and  unmoored  it. 
Tom  Martinflale  deposited  himself  and  Phyl- 
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lis  in  the  stem  on  the  cnahionfl,  and  Edward 
assumed  the  punt-hole. 

I  think  there  is  no  lovelier  stream  in  all 
England  than  the  dear  old  Cherwell.  It 
was  just  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  the 
trees  were  all  in  fresh  green  leaf  in  Christ 
Church  Meadows,  and  the  Botanical  Gardens 
were  looking  neat  and  bright  as  our  friends 
pushed  over  the  shallows  and  passed  on  to 
Magdalen  Bridge,  through  the  arches  of 
which  they  could  see  the  trees  in  the  Walk 
bending  fiill-foliaged  boughs  down  till  thev 
dipned  in  the  stream. 

Many  a  drowsy  pleasant  afternoon  had 
Tom  and  Edward  spent  in  the  punt  moored 
imder  those  drooping  branches,  with  a  bottle 
of  claret  hung  over  her  side  in  the  cool  water, 
and  with  some  favorite  book  of  poetry  or  a 
good  novel.  There  was  one  spot  especially 
pleasant,  where  the  may  was  in  fuller  bloom 
than  elsewhere,  and  the  shade  was  deeper. 
Here  they  moored,  and,  landing,  went  up 
to  the  Walk  and  reconnoitred. 

As  they  had  coi\jectured,  Marv  and  Emily 
were  there.  They  soon  spied  the  lads,  and 
came  towards  them.  They  were  in  a  terri- 
ble state  of  fright  about  the  events  of  the 
previous  evening ;  but  Tom  told  the  story 
with  so  much  humor,  and  the  termination 
was  so  harmless,  that  they  soon  dismissed 
their  fears.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
carrying  on  a  correspondence,  ^d  plans  laid 
for  future  meetings,  and  a  regular  code  of 
signals  was  establiuied.  The  cruris,  however, 
did  not  dare  stay  long,  for  Mr.  Prior  had 
made  them  say  where  they  were  going  be- 
fore they  left  tne  house,  and  they  had  told 
a  fib,  and  said  they  were  going  to  see  a 
friend  who  lived  in  Holyweu,  so  that  they 
must  hurry  on  there  at  once. 

When  they  were  gone,  the  lads  jumped 
into  the  punt  acain. 

"  What 's  to  be  done  now,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Let  *s  stop  here." 

^  O,  hang  it !  —  without  any  claret  or  a 
book  ?    Impossible  ! " 

"  Well,  tnen,  since  you  are  so  confound- 
edly proud  of  your  punting,  suppose  we 
go  and  see  the  fours  Harvey  was  talking 
about  ? " 

"  I  '11  punt  down  if  you  11  punt  up." 

"  Edward  Harding,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
discourage  at  once  any  symptoms  of  a  mer- 
cantile and  commercial  nature.  You  ought 
to  know  better,  with  the  example  of  your 
two  trustees  before  you.  Punt,  and  parley 
not." 

Edward  Harding  was  a  good  punter,  and 
they  were  speedily  pushing  along  by  the 
Berkshire  shore  towards  the  Out.  Just  as 
they  had  passed  through  that  puigatory  of 
inexperienced  steersmen,  the  clouds,  which 


had  been  gathering  overhead  unobserved, 
b^^  to  cSschaige  their  contents  in  big, 
deUberate  drops. 

'^  Shove  along,  Ted.  Make  for  the  house- 
boat there."  There  was  a  barge  moored 
along-shore  a  little  farther  on.  "We  can 
take  shelter  there.     It 's  only  a  shower." 

Harding  went  alongside,  and  they  moored 
the  punt  to  the  bai^e  and  jumped  in.  They 
found  Harvey  and  another  waterman  inside. 

"Just  in  time,  Mr.  Martindale.  We're 
going  to  have  a  soaker.  I  hope  they  11  stop 
them  fours  till  it 's  over,  or  we  sha'  n't  see 
much  of  the  fun." 

"  It  can't  kst  long,"  said  Tom,  « they  're 
such  whacking  bi^  dSops  "  ;  for  by  this  time 
the  ram  was  beating  down  in  torrents,  pat- 
tering against  the  window  and  on  the  roof 
of  the  boat-house,  and  making  the  liver  hiss 
again  as  it  lashed  its  surface. 

Tom  and  Edward  lit  a  cigar  each,  and 
handed  one  to  Harvey,  who  took  it  with 
delight  and  gratitude. 

Before  long  the  rain  died  away  a  biL 
The  air  brightened,  the  storm  had  passed, 
and  it  was  only  the  tail  of  the  shower  now. 

"  Hark  ! "  said  Harvey.  "  Here  they 
come  ! " 

They  listened.  There' was  a  noise  of  dis- 
tant shouting,  and  presently  the  steady  roll 
of  the  oars  in  the  rowlocks.  They  went 
outside  and  looked  down  the  river.  Two 
four-oared  boats  were  coming  up  at  full 
swing,  a  little  crowd  of  men  runnmg  along 
the  bank  and  cheering. 

The  first  boat  had  not  a  great  lead,  which 
must  have  been  owinff  to  a  bad  start,  for  the 
crew  were  pulling  well  together  and  steadily, 
whereas  the  second  boat  was  "  all  wild  and 
anywhere,"  as  Tom  described  it 

All  at  once,  as  the  boats  were  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  barge,  there  was  a 
sudden  ci^,  and  a  stop  in  the  running  crowd, 
and  then  those  in  tne  barge  saw  that  the 
second  boat  had  cap8i2ed,  and  all  the  crew 
were  in  the  water. 

Harvey  and  the  other  waterman  sprang 
into  their  punt  in  a  minute,  and  pushed  on. 
Tom  snatched  up  Phyllis,  and  sprang  into 
his  punt,  followed  by  Edward. 

"  Go  ahead,  Ted,  for  dear  life  ! "  said  Tom, 
standing  up  in  the  punt  and  rapidly  divest- 
ing himself  of  his  jacket  and  waistcoat  and 
boots.  Edward  punted  with  all  his  strength. 
The  light  craft  snot  ahead  of  the  heavier  one 
in  which  Harvey  was,  and  Tom  couldn't 
help  shouting  to  him,  "Lor'  bless  yon,  I 
would  n't  rob  you  of  your  money."  But 
Harvey  only  shook  his  head,  and  punted 
away  with  all  vigor. 

As  soon  as  the  stroke  of  the  leading  boat 
saw  the  accident  that  had  happened  to  the 
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second,  he  cried  oat,  "  Hold  her  all  ^''  And 
every  oar  was  plunged  into  the  water,  but 
the  way  on  her  was  too  strong  to  be  checked 
easily. 

'*  back  her  down !  Back  her  down  ! 
Quick  ! "  cried  the  captain. 

But  by  the  time  all  this  was  done,  Ed- 
ward and  Tom  were  on  the  scene.  The 
crowd  on  the  bank  did  little  or  nothing. 
A  few  ran  off  to  fetch  the  life-preserver 
which  hunff  on  a  post  a  little  way  off ;  but 
they  tumbled  over  one  .another,  and  all 
^puUed  at  the  belt  different  ways.  Others 
got  into  the  river  up  to  their  waists,  which 
was  courageous,  but  useless,  for  they  could 
n't  swim,  and  tne  drowning  men  were  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

All  this  happened  in  far  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  write  it.  The  coxswain  of  the 
capsized  boat  was  able  to  swim  ashore.  The 
four  oarsmen,  either  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
swimming,  or  out  of  breath  with  their  exer- 
tions, were  in  imminent  danger  of  drown- 
ing. 

As  soon  as  the  punt  neared  the  scene  of 
the  upset,  Tom  jumped  over,  and  struck 
out  towards  the  nearest  man.  He  was  fol- 
lowed, I  must  tell  you,  by  Phyllis,  whose  af- 
fection for  her  master  overcame  her  dislike 
of  water.  Edward  had  to  pull  her  into  the 
pant  again,  and  hold  her.  This  prevented 
nim  from  backing  up  Tom  as  much  as  he 
might  otherwise  have  done,  for  you  can't 
punt  well  in  deep  water  with  one  hand. 
Luckily,  however,  the  four  had  backed  up 
in  time  for  Tom  to  put  the  first  man  he 
came  upwith  to  hane  on  by  the  side  of  the 
boat  Then  he  strucK  out  to  the  next,  and 
brought  him  alongside,  not  without  some 
difficulty,  for  he  was  nearly  cone,  and  it 
was  difficult  work  to  get  hold  of  him  safely. 
When  he  had  brooffht  him  alongside  of  the 
four,  Tom  looked  for  the  third  man,  caught 
him  as  he  rose  for  the  third  time,  and  made 
towards  the  boat  with  him.  As  he  did  so 
he  glanced  round  for  the  fourth,  but  he  had 
been  thrown  the  life-belt  by  this  time,  and 
was  being  pulled  ashore.  Tom  was  not 
sorry  for  this,  for  he  was  a  little  tired,  and 
his  wet  clothes  were  heavy.  As  it  hap- 
pened, however,  he  had  brought  both  the 
men  he  had  picked  up  to  the  same  side  of 
the  four,  and  she  was  a  little  out  of  trim  in 
consequence.  If  he  had  caught  hold  too, 
she  must  have  capsized.  But  Tom  was  a 
good  swimmer  ;  so  he  quietly  dived  under 
the  boat,  and,  coming  up  on  the  other  side, 
hunjQ^  on  by  die  side,  and  restored  the  equi- 
libnunL 

^  Now  paddle  ashore  quietly,  please,"  said 
Tom,  a  little  out  of  breath,  but  quite  col- 
lected. 


When  he  got  ashore  you  may  be  sure  he 
was  loudly  cheered,  and  he  was  heartily 
thanked  by  the  men  he  had  preserved. 
The  popularity  made  him  a  little  uncom- 
fortable. He  only  shook  himself  like  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  shouted  to  Edward  to 
**  put  Lolo  ashore  and  punt  back  to  Oxford," 
and  then,  accompanied  by  Phyllis,  he  set 
off  at  a  smart  trot  up  the  bank.  The  cap- 
sized crew  went  to  Iffley,  as  being  nearer 
than  Oxford,  and  Tom  was  loudly  advised 
to  do  the  same,  but  he  said  he  liad  to  go 
out  to  dinner,  and  it  would  make  hm 
late. 

"Well,  Tom,"  said  Edward,  when  he 
reached  college,  and  found  his  friend  taking 
a  glass  of  **  brandy-and-water,  hot,  and  one 
cigar,"  as  he  described  it,  "you  are  the 
coolest  card  I  know.  You've  just  saved 
three  chaps'  lives  and  earned  the  Humane 
Society's  medal,  and  you  come  back  quietly 
and  sit  down  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
I  '11  bet  you  have  n't  even  told  Keen." 

"  I  told  Keen  that  you  had  upset  me,  and 
that  I  had  civen  you  such  a  bcking  for  it 
that  you  haa  be^i  conveyed  to  the  hospitaL 
But  what 's  the  good  of  making  a  fuss  ?  I 
just  happen  to  know  how  to  swim,  and 
did  notning  that  anybody  could  n't  have 
done." 

"  You  've  saved  three  fellows'  L' vea — " 

"And  you  saved  Lolo's,  for  she  would 
certainly  have  been  drowned  unnoticed  if 
you  hadn't  caught  her  up.  Phyllis,  my 
dear,  at  your  time  of  life  you  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  fancy  you  could  swim  ashore 
with  a  damp  undeigraduate  in  your  teeth, 
because  you  're  not  big  enoiigh." 

And  Tom  roared  at  his  own  notion, 
Phyllis  looking  at  him  blandly,  and  wa- 
ging her  tail  lazily,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Qo 
on,  1  'm  used  to  your  nonsense." 

At  this  moment  Keen  entered  the  room. 

"  Qlad  to  see  you  out  of  hospital  so  soon, 
sir,"  said  he,  grinning.  «  No  bones  broke, 
I  hope?" 

"  Keen,  you  *re  a  donkey,"  said  Edward. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Keen,  quite  civilly, 
and  by  instinct 

"  I  did  n't  upset  him  at  alL  There  was  a 
boat  capsized  just  beyond  the  Gut,  and  Mr. 
Martindale  jumped  over  and  saved  three 
lives.  Keen.    What  do  you  think  of  that  ? " 

"  You  don't  say  so,  sir  ?  Now  that 's  no- 
ble, that  is.  ]\6.  Martindale,  sir,  you  11 
excuse  my  saying  as  it 's  noble,  sir." 

"  I  sha'  n't  excuse  anything  of  the  sort, 
Keen."  answered  Tom,  blushing  like  a  girl. 
"  Ana  if  you  go  on  in  this  way  I  declare  I 
won't  jump  in  after  you,  if  ever  I  see  you 
in  the  water." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 
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"  Quite  welcome,  Keen,  —  and  1 11  keep 
my  word.  And  pow  just  take  me  up  some 
hot  water,  for  I  must  go  to  dress.  And  I 
say,  Ted,  as  you  won^  have  me  to  look 
after  you,  just  you  be  on  your  guard,  and 
don't  let  tliat  wild  brother  of  yours  lead  you 
into  mischiel  Qood  by,  old  chap,  I  'U  look 
in  when  I  come  back." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OXFORD  TICKS. 


"  I  SAT,  Jim,''  said  Edward,  as  he  and  his 
brother  came  out  of  hall  after  dinner,  "  I 
might  as  well  ask  one  or  two  fellows  in  to 
wine." 

"  No,  don't ! "  was  the  answer.  "  It 's  no 
good  trjiJia  to  cut  this  business,  Ted. 
Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  done,  and  the 
sooner  the  better." 

"Very  well,"  yielded  Edward,  with  a 
sigh,  but  he  hoped  devoutly  th'at  some  one 
would  drop  in  unasked.  There  were  sev- 
eral men  m  colle^  who  seldom  or  never 
gave  any  entertainments  themselves,  but 
who  dropped  in  uninvited  on  other  men  in 
the  most  Renial  manner.  There  were  Lip- 
sail,  and  Weigcombe,  and  Jones,  who  was 
called  "  Jejune,"  three  men  that  took  special 
delight  in  calling  on  their  friends,  and 
never  being  at  home  themselves.  Edward 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  any  one  of 
them  on  this  occasion,  but  they  stayed  away 
when  they  were  wanted. 

Keen  brought  out  the  dessert  and  win& 
and  made  the  brothers  comfortable,  and 
then  went  out  and  "sported  the  oak"  by 
James's  directions. 

Edward  filled  his  brother's  glass,  and 
then  his  own,  which  he  emptied  nervously 
at  one  ffulp,  and  then  refilled. 

"  W^,  J  imj  what 's  the  matter  with  the 
covemors  ?  I  hope  old  Wisby's  bank  has 
broken,  not  to  mention  his  neck,  and  that 
Slowman  has  been  plucked  for  the  mayor- 
alty." 

"  Don't  be  naughty,  Ted,  or  I  shall  have 
to  give  you  a  lesson  in  singlestick,"  said  his 
brother,  good-naturedly. 

James  Harding  was  a  ver^  kindly  fellow, 
and  he  was  placed  in  a  difiicult  position, 
being  several  years  Edward's  semor,  and 
held  Dv  the  trustees  to  be  in  some  wajr  re- 
sponsible for  Edward's  behavior,  as  if  he 
stood  in  loco  parentis.  Some  brothers  might 
have  swayed  a  father's  authority  over  Ed- 
ward, but  James  was  not  the  sort  of  man. 
He  was  too  quiet  and  modest.  I  think  Ed- 
ward would  have  played  the  part  with  far 
greater  success. 


"  Before  we  go  into  bnsinefls,  though,  Ted, 
just  tell  me  what  scrape  you  were  m  with 
theproctor." 

With  some  hesitation  and  a  little  reti- 
cence, es^ially  as  to  his  position  towuds 
Emily  Pnor^  Edward  recounted  to  his  broth- 
er the  history  of  the  aoauaintance  and  its 
result    James  shook  his  nead. 

"My  dear  Ted,  do  mind  what  you  are 
doing.  I  know  I  have  a  gentleman  for  a 
brother,  but  this  is  dangerous  work.  Sup- 
pose this  flirtation  should  end  seriously  for 
the  girl !  It  is  very  possible.  Girls  in 
that  position  are  easily  fascinated  by  a  man 
who  nas  the  taste  and  education  of  a  gentle- 
man, especially  if  he  is  not  exactly  ugly,  — 
and  you  are  not  quite  that,  Ted.  'fhen, 
again,  these  Oxford  girls  are  some  of  them 
old  hands  at  this  sort  of  thine,  and  know 
how  to  catch  a  husband.  You  may  be 
hooked  without  thinking.  Do  mind  what 
you  *re  after." 

"  Well,  Jim,  I  don't  say  it  is  exactly  a 
flirtation.  She  is  a  very  charming  girL 
and  if  you  knew  her  I  am  sure  you  would 
like  her.  She 's  very  superior  to  her  sta- 
tion in  life." 

"  Pooh  !  nonsense,  Ted !  You  don't  mean 
to  tell  me  you  are  seriously  smitten  ?  How 
romantic !  Don't  you  find  the  St.  Bene- 
dict's ale  almost  like  nectar  because  her  fa- 
ther draws  it  ?  But  there,  don't  look  sav- 
age, Ted.  I  could  n't  help  it.  The  notion 
was  so  funny." 

He  saw  that  Edward  was  a  little  nettled 
at  his  joking,  and  he  had  the  cood  sense  to 
feel  tliat  opposition  would  oh^  make  mat- 
ters worse.  He  had  been  at  the  University 
long  enough  to  know  that  calf-love,  Uke 
the  measles,  breaks  out  there  at  times,  and 
passes  off  without  injuring  the  constitu- 
tion. 

"Come,  I  won't  tease  you  any  more^ 
Ted ;  so  just  give  me  a  weed,  and  let 's  be- 
gin business." 

Edward  produced  his  cigars,  and  each 
lit  one,  and  they  sat  smoking  in  silence  for 
some  minutes.  At  last  Jamea  Harding 
commenced  the  conversation. 

"  You  know,  Ted,  I  never  pry  into  your 
affairs  of  my  own  free  will,  —  m  fact,  I  have  , 
never  done  it  at  all  yet  But  Mr.  Wisby 
has  written  me  one  of  his  business  notes, 
saying  that  you  have  told  him  that  you 
owe  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  Oxford, 
and  that  you  wish  it  paid." 

"  Why  did  n't  he  write  to  me,  and  send 
me  the  money,  instead  of  bothering  you  If  I 
hate  the  whole  business,  and  don^t  want  to 
have  any  correspondence  or  bother  about  it. 
If  they  won't  pay  the  money,  they  need  n't. 
1 11  take  my  name  off  and  enlist" 
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"  You  ?d  get  heartily  aick  of  that,  Ted,  in 
a  very  short  time.  One  of  our  fellows  did 
it,  but  he  was  pretty  slad  to  be  bought  off 
and  sent  back  to  finish  his  time  at  Skim- 
mery.  It  was  terribly  hard  work  and  bad 
pay, — but  the  sort  oi  men  he  had  to  asso- 
ciate with  very  soon  sickened  him  of  sol- 
diering." 

*'  O,  well,  there  are  lots  of  other  things 
a  fellow  can  do.  I  won't  be  pestered  and 
badgered  about  the  ticks.  It's  my  own 
money,  at  any  rate." 

"  Mv  dear  Ted,  I  'm  a£raid  you  are  some- 
thing like  I  was  when  I  came  up,  —  you 
know  nothing  about  money  or  the  value  of 
it.  I  rememoer,  when  they  sent  me  up 
to  matriculate  with  about  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  in  my  pocket,  I  had  never  seen  so 
much  money  m  all  my  life  before,  and 
thought  I  could  never  ^et  through  it ;  but 
I  did  veiy  soon,  and  haa  a  great  many  bills 
to  pay  at  the  end  of  my  first  year,  for  I  was 
awfully  extravagant" 

^Yes,  I  have  had  all  that  preached  to 
me  by  Wisby  and  Slowman ;  but  then,  you 
see,  Jim,  your  extravagance  took  one  line, 
—  books  and  pictures,  —  while  mine  has 
been  a  sort  of  universal  genius.  I  Ve  got 
about  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds'  worth 
of  ticks,  and  I  've  got  nothing  to  shoV  for 
it" 

*  You 're  buying  experience  very  dear, 
my  boy,"  said  James,  gravely ;  '*  I  'm  afraid 
you're  given  to  promiscuous  hospitality. 
Kooms  on  the  sround-floor  are  very  dan- 
gerous for  a  fellow  who's  generous  and 
open-handed.  You've  always  a  glass  of 
wine  or  a  bottle  of  beer  and  a  cigar  for  any 
fellow  that  drops  in,  and  every  one  drops 
in  on  the  ground-floor.  If  there 's  only  a 
flight  of  twenty  stairs,  men  care  less  to  nm 
the  chance  of  your  being  out  or  the  oak 
beingsported." 

"  Well,  I  do  have  a  lot  of  fellows  drop- 
ping in,  as  you  say.  But  one  can't  hetp 
being  popular." 

**  Popular,  Ted  !  It 's  your  wine  that 's 
popular.  It 's  your  cigars  that  are  favorites. 
If  you  have  to  dock  your  expenditure,  — 
and  you  11  have  to  do  it.  Tea,  too,  and  to 
some  tune, — you  11  soon  find  your  popu- 
larity on  the  wane." 

"  lou  're  an  old  cynic,  Jim  ;  much  learn- 
ing doth  make  you  morose.  I'm  sure 
chaps  would  do  anything  for  me." 

**  Wait  and  see.  I  know  a  little  more  of 
University  friendship  than  you  do.  I  have 
seen  Friendship  fly  out  of  the  window  when 
Economy  came  in  at  the  door.  The  child 
is  fiither  to  the  man,  Ted,  and  though  it  is 
not  nice,  it  is  true  that  the  boys  here  at  the 
University  are  every  bit  as  worldly  and 


selfish  very  often  as  their  seniors,  engaged 
in  ihe  bustle  of  life." 

"Don't  moralize,  Jim,  there's  a  dear," 
says  Edward  ;  and  he  laughs,  but  does  not 
feel  easy.  "  Would  you  like  to  write  that 
down  ?    It  might  be  useful  for  a  sermon." 

His  brother  shakes  his  fist  at  him,  smiling 
kindly. 

"Ted,  you're  incorrigible.  You  must 
hear  reason." 

"  I  hato  lectures  of  any  sort,  Jim,  —  ask 
the  Dons.    So  do  deal  gently  with  me." 

"Well,  perhaps  the  kindest  way  to  get 
out  of  this  position,  Ted,  is  to  tell  you  the 
whole  at  once,  without  any  further  pream- 
ble. The  trustees  wish  to  know  tne  full 
extent  of  your  liabilities.  They  say  they 
cannot  get  you  to  the  point  in  writing,  and 
want  me  to  ask  you.  You  need  not  tell 
me  if  you  don't  like,  for  I  have  no  ri^ht  in 
the  world  to  ask  you.  But  I  think,  if  yen 
choose  to  tell  me,  I  can  advise  you  for  the 
best  I  know  a  good  deal  about  these  diffi- 
culties, for  I  have  helped  two  of  our  men 
through  such  scrapes  with  the  home  authori- 
ties. But  do  just  as  you  like,  Ted,  dear, 
because  I  sha'  n't  mind  if  you  say  no,  because 
I  've  no  right  —  " 

"  Yes,  you  have  a  right,  Jim ;  every  right 
You  have  been  a  thundering  good  orouier 
to  me,  a  deal  better  than  I  deser\'e,  and  I  've 
long  wanted  to  talk  it  over  with  you.  Only 
somehow  one  hates  to  think  it  over  by  one  s 
self,  much  more  to  talk  about  it." 

"It's  the  only  way  to  get  out  of  the 
mess,  my  boy." 

"I  know  I  've  been  a  fool,  Jim,  and 
gone  ahead  much  too  fast  But  it  is  n't  alto- 
gether my  fault  The  temptations  are  veiy 
strong." 

"  I  know  them,  my  boy.  The  first  day  I 
set  foot  in  Oxfoid,  after  I  had  passed  my 
matriculation  examination,  and  was  going 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  I  went  to  a 
shop  in  the  High  to  buy  a  cap.    The  tailor 

fwsitively  would  n't  let  me  pay  for  it,  until 
threatened  to  leave  the  shop,  and  not  take 
it.  I  only  wish  I  had  always  acted  with 
the  same  determination." 

"  O,  it's  so  jolly  to  have  anythiiifj  in  the 
world  you  have  a  fancy  for,  only  just  by 
saying  *  Send  it  in,'  and  giving  your  name 
and  college." 

"  Well,  when  I  'm  Vice-Chancellor,  Ted, 
1 11  reform  all  that  1 11  discommons  any 
tradesman  who  lets  a  bill  run  beyond  a 
term.  *  Square  up  every  vac.,  or  no  more 
goods ' ;  that  shomd  be  tne  motto." 

"  Well,  when  you  're  Vice-Chancellor, 
Jim,  1 11  send  my  son  to  Oxford  ;  but  not 
before,  unless  I  am  found  to  be  heir-appar- 
ent to  Golconda,  or  the  nearest  of  kin  to 
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Fortunatufi^  with  the  immediate  leveision 
of  the  magic  purse.'' 

"  That  won't  he  juBt  yet,  Ted  ;  and  I  'm 
afraid  you  won't  find  your  creditors  willing 
to  wait  until  then.  So,  pending  Qolconda 
and  the  macic  purse,  what  will  cover  your 
debts  here  ?^' 

Edward  mused  a  hit  He  had  made  out 
"  a  full  and  complete  "  list  a  week  ago,  but 
since  then  had  discovered  that  it  fell  a  great 
deal  short  of  fulness  and  completeness,  for 
he  had  remembered  half  a  dozen  more  bills 
than  it  contained, — bills  which,  though  in- 
dividually small,  somehow  led  to  the  carry- 
ing of  a  big  figure  into  the  second  column  of 
the  additional  sum. 

*'  Well,  Jim,  at  a  roush  guess,  I  should 
say  six  or  seven  hundreu ;  or  eight  at  the 
outside." 

"  Or  nine  or  ten,  eh  ?  I  know  how  decep- 
tive such  calculations  are.  On  such  a  laige 
sum  I  'm  afraid  two  hundred  is  about  a 
fair  shot  at  the  amount  you  have  underesti- 
mated." 

"  By  Jove !  I  hope  not,  Jim,  or  I  shall 
have  to  take  my  name  o£f  the  books,  for 
diat  's  about  aU  I  have  in  the  wozM  now. 
If  it  woidd  only  leave  me  a  margin  of  two 
or  three  hundim  pounds,  that  would  just 
keep  me  here  until  I  took  up  my  degree. 
I  'd  work  awfully  hard,  Jim,  that  I  would, 
to  make  up  for  lost  time." 

"  Well,  we  must  see.  Have  you  got  a  list 
of  vour  bills  ?  If  so,  we  '11  go  over  them, 
anu  see  what  they  come  to." 

Edward  fetched  out  his  list,  and  the 
brothers  went  over  it  carefullv.  Then 
James  took  a  mental  tour  about  Oxford,  up 
one  street  and  down  another,  mentioning  the 
shops  in  each  street,  and  asking  his  brother 
if  he  had  bills  at  them.  By  this  method  of 
exhaustion  they  soon  added  to  the  number 
of  creditors,  and  by  the  time  the  last  street 
and  the  last  shop  were  named,  the  figures 
were  a  little  over  rather  than  under  the 
amount  that  James  Harding  had  set  down 
as  the  probable  limit 

"Now^  Ted,  will  you  leave  this  matter 
entirely  in  my  hands  ?  I  can  settle  it  with 
the  trustees  more  quickly  and  with  less  row 
than  you." 

His  brother  was  very  grateful  for  the 
offer,  and  was  equally  prorase  in  protesta- 
tions as  to  what  he  would  do,  and  how 
steady  he  would  be,  and  how  determined  he 
was  to  have  no  more  bills. 

James  Harding  scarcely  dared  to  hope 
that  these  good  resolutions  would  be  stronger 
than  those  of  many  a  youns  fellow  whom 
he  had  heard  registering  tne  same  vows, 
and  seen  immediately  atterwards  breaking 
them. 


CHAPTER  V, 

BREAKFABT-TABLS  TALE. 

Not  long  after  Edward  and  James  Haid- 
ing  had  settled  about  the  debts,  Tom  Mar- 
tindale  came  in.  He  was  in  high  spirits. 
His  uncle  had  heard  from  good  authority 
that  war  with  Russia  was  imminent,  and  he 
had  proposed  to  Tom  to  get  him  a  commis- 
sion if  he  liked.  There  was  nothing  that 
could  have  delighted  Tom  more..  His  father 
had  sent  him  to  the  Universi^  with  a  view 
to  his  goin^  to  the  bar,  but  Tom's  was  not 
a  legal  mind,  and,  indeed,  not  that  of  a 
student  of  any  sort  He  hated  work,  and 
was  in  everv  way  a  lazy  man,  though  vou 
would  hardly  have  thought  so  if  you  had 
seen  him  plaving  'at  criocet,  or  rowing,  or 
anything  oi  tnat  sort  But  the  truth  was, 
he  had  a  naturally  idle  disposition ;  in 
short,  was  exactly  cut  out  >for  a  soldier, 
whetner  in  time  of  peace  or  time  of  war. 
His  uncle  was  a  shrewd  old  fellow,  and  knew 
more  of  the  world  than  moat  Dons  at  (hfcvd 
do.  How  should  they,  poor  high-and-dry 
hulks,  freighted  d6wn  with  ancient  lan- 
gui^;es  ana  lo^c,  and  debarred  from  the 
ordinaiy  and  uie  best  relations  of  life,  — 
monks  of  learning,  hermits  of  erudition, 
with  a  dead  langua^  for  a  oapuJt  mortvMn^ 
and  wearing  the  hair  shirt  of  enforced  and 
irksome  badielordom  ? 

Tom's  uncle  had  been  sent  to  Oxford 
against  his  wishes,  and  had  become  a  fellow 
to  escape  what  he  thought  a  greater  evil, — 
the  family  living.  He  saw  what  Tom  was 
suited  for,  and  now  that  the  opportimity 
came,  was  determined  to  carry  the  point 
and  get  his  nephew  into  the  army. 

Tom  was  in  high  glee,  and  the  rest  of  the 
evening  passed  veiy  merrily.  Edward  felt 
relievea  of  an  incubus  by  his  brother's  un- 
dertaking to  arrange  for  the  settlement  of 
his  debts.  So  these  two  rattled  on,  and 
laughed  and  joked,  and  played  small,  harm- 
less practical  jokes  off  on  one  another,  little 
heeding  James  Harding,  who  was  mther 
quiet  and  reserved,  and  did  not  in  his  torn 
heed  them  very  much,  but  sat  gazing  into 
the  fixe  and  smoking  contemplatively.  By 
Tom-toU  he  left  for  his  own  college,  and 
Edward  and  Martindale  went  to  a  supper 
in  college,  where  the  latter  was  received 
with  immense  applause  for  his  courageous 
conduct  in  saving  the  crew  of  the  ca]^ixed 
boat,  and  became  the  hero  of  the  evening, 
being  conveyed  to  his  own  rooms  at  the 
close  of  the  pro^ceedin^  in  a  chair  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  noisy  and  not  too  steady 
crowd. 

'*  Popularity,  Ted,"  he  remarked,  when  he 
was  safely  in  lus  own  rooms  and  the  ^loisy 
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crowd  had  at  last  dispersed,  maTring  the 
quiet  college  ring  with  all  sorts  of  wnoope 
and  dies,  —  "  popularity,  Ted,  may  be 
channing,  but  it  is  lisky.  Because  fellowB 
think  I  saved  a  life  or  so  this  morning,  I 
don't  see  wh^  they  should  want  to  bi«ak 
my  neck  to-night ;  they  could  n't  have  done 
more  if  I'd  conmiitted  a  murder.  They 
nearly  dropped  me  twenty  times,  and  fin- 
ished up  by  almost  braining  me  aj;ain8t  the 
top  of  tne  doorway  of  my  own  staircase." 

"  You're  an  unsratefol  wretch,"  said  Ted, 
"  so  good  ni^t !  "^ 

"  Good  night,  old  boy." 

So  these  two  lads  turned  in  and  went  to 
sl^p. 

When  James  Harding  reached  his  own 
rooms,  he  sat  down  and  went  over  his  broth- 
er's bills  again.  He  made  an  extract  from 
the  list,  writing  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
a  number  of  bilb  which  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  and 
which  were  bills  for  cigars,  jewelry,  and 
flneh  luxuries  as  would  oe  most  lik^y  to 
arouse  the  anger  of  the  trustees.  Then  he 
copied  out  the  remaining  bills  on  another 
sheet  of  paper,  which  he  enclosed  to  Mr. 
Wisby,  with  a  letter  advising  him  to  settle 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  assuring 
him  that  they  were  all  that  were  impaid.. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  his  own  bcmk 
and  drew  enough  to  settle  all  the  accounts 
in  the  extract  ne  had  made ;  and  then  he 
went  and  paid  them,  having  been  deputed 
to  do  so,  as  he  told  the  tradesmen,  by  his 
brother^s  trustees. 

I  have  told  you  that  the  brothers  had 
been  left  a  sum  of  money  apiece.  James 
had  somewhat  shrunk  his  in  his  first  year, 
but  had  learned  wisdom,  and  lived  more 
carefully  now.  Nevertheless,  when  he  drew 
the  two  hundred  and  odd,  to  pay  his  broth- 
er's debt,  he  left  himself  only  just  enough 
to  canyhim  to  his  degree. 

Mr.  Wisby  and  Mr.  Slowman  shook  their 
heads  over  the  statement  of  Edward's  debts. 
They  clucked  and  croaked  with  a  hundred 
hen-and-frc^-power.  They  wrote  him  long 
and  serious  fetters  on  extravagance  and  foUy, 
and  the  certain  results  of  such  conduct. 
But  there  was  one  thins  they  did  not  do. 
They  did  not  take  Jame?s  advice,  and  pay 
the  bills  at  once.  The  result  was  that  the 
tradesmen  began  to  dun  Edward,  and  he 
bad  to  order  more  things  of  them  to  keep 
them  quiet.  In  this  way,  by  the  time  the 
<*two  men  of  business^  in  London  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  send  the  money, 
Edward  had  begun  to  build  up  another  pile 
of  debt.  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  that 
when  the  trustees  had  paid  the  first  batch 
of  bills,  they  had  only  just  enough  left  in 


their  hands  to  keep  Edward  at  college,  pro- 
vided he  exhibited  the  strictest  economy, 
and  passed  his  two  examinations  at  the  very 
first  chance. 

Let  our  story  tell  itself^  however.  The 
accounts  were  sent  in  to  Edward's  trustees, 
and  he,  naturally  enough,  supposed  that  they 
would  be  settl^  and  so  troubled  himself 
very  little  about  them,  except  when  some 
dun  became  a  little  too  pertinacious.  Then 
Edward  wrote  a  reminder  to  "the  gover- 
nors," and  went  and  ordered  a  lot  more 
goods  in  from  the  troublesome  creditor, 
taking  the  opportunity  of  telling  him  he 
was  £uly  expecting  a  check  from  his  trus- 
tees. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  dog  and  dulci- 
mer no  longer  revisited  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon  in  St  Thomas's,  Emily  Prior  and 
Maiy  Freshfield  found  that  the  air  on  tJ^ 
Eynsham  Eoad  was  particularly  pleasant, 
and  chose  the  Witham  fields,  especially,  for 
their  constitutionals.  About  this  time  Ed- 
ward Harding  and  Tom  Martindale  sud- 
denly developed  an  uliusual  aptitude  for 
pedestrian  exercise.  As  I  have  told  yon, 
thes^yoimg  gentlemen  had  hitherto  pre- 
f erred  a  drive,  or  a  punt,  of  a  saunter  m 
the  city  of  Ouoid.  to  long  rambles  in  the 
neighborhood.  Now,  however,  they  ex- 
tended their  walks,  and,  by  an  odd  coinci- 
dence, their  favorite  stroll  was  alon^  the 
Seven  Bridge  Boad  towards  the  Witham 
fields.  Uimer  these  circumstances  it  was 
not  extraordinary  that  they  should  fre- 
quently meet  the  eirls,  ana,  having  met 
tnem,  should  join  them,  and  wander  away 
across  the  meadows,  —  Tom  and  Maiy  in 
front,  laughing  and  joking  merrily,  and 
Edward  and  Emily  behino,  arm  in  arm, 
talking  that  delicious  nonsense  which  is  the 
language  of  young  lovers. 

One  mormng  towards  the  end  of  term,  as 
Edward  Hanung  was  just  finishing  his 
toilet  on  his  return  from  morning  chapel, 
Tom  came  bounding  into  the  room. 

"Ted!  Hullo!  ain't  you  up  yetl" 
This  from  the  sitting-rooiiL 

"Up?  Batherl  Why,  I've  been  to 
chapel,  where  you  ought  to  have  been,  if 
a  proper  and  respectable  bringing  up,  and 
the  companionship  of  a  well-conducted  man 
like  myself  were  not  altogether  wasted,  on 
you ! "  was  the  answer  from  the  bedroom. 

"You'd  better  finish  tying  your  scarf^ 
Ted.  I  know  that 's  what  your  mind  is  oc- 
cupied with,  you're  talking  such  rubbisL 
Look  sharp,  though,  there 's  a  good  fellow, 
for  I  Ve  news  to  tell  you." 

"  Well,  tell  on,  your  servant  heareth  ! " 

"  0,  bother !  Not  till  you  come  out  and 
sit  down  to  your  breakfast" 
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^  Here  I  am,  then ! "  said  Ted,  issuing 
from  the  bedroom. 

'*  And  how  resplendent !  That  Bob  Roy 
tartan  scarf  is  one  of  those  quiet,  unassuming 
things  which  become  you,  and  which  you 
have  always  the  good  taste  to  choose.  And 
as  for  that  parting,  especially  at  the  back, 
Ted,  it  could  not  have  been  straighter  if 
you  had  been  Spierized.'' 

**  You  seem  in  high  spirits,  T.  M.  What 
has  happened?  Has  the  governor  been 
told  to  lorm  a  Ministry,  and  has  he  ap- 
pointed you  Secretary  for  Foreign  M- 
airs?" 

'*  Not  exactly  that,  but  something  almost 
as  good.    He  has  got  me  a  commission  ! " 

'^The  deuce  he  has !  What  shaU  I  do 
when  you  're  gone,  Tom  ? " 

"  I  really  can't  say,  —  but  it 's  like  your 
brutality  to  mt^e  the  most  of  your  oppor- 
tunity while  you  have  me.  Why  don't  you 
give  me  some  breakfast  ?" 

"  Why  don't  you  help  yourself  1  And  so 
you  are  going  to  hang  your  cap  and  gown 
on  a  wiuow-tree,  and  De  off  to  the  wars 
again?" 

"Yes! 

*  Tom  Martindal«  to  th«  wars  ii  gone. 

In  the  Light  Dragoons  yon  '11  find  him. 
His  flttbor's  sword  ne  has  girded  on,"  — 

which  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility, for  ne  was  an  officer  in  the  Yeoman- 
ry, and  is  a  Deputy-Lieutenant,  — 

'  And  his  wild  harp  dang  behind  him.* 

I  add  that  for  rhyme's  sake,  for  although 
my  mother  has  g|ot  a  harp,  —  a  Clementi, 
too,  —  I  don't  thmk  she^  give  it  me  as 
part  of  my  military  outfit ;  and  if  she  did  I 
shouldn't  be  such  a  fool  as  to  break  my 
back  with  it" 

And  so  with  a  laugh  the  two  lads  sat 
down  to  breakfast  If  we  believed  appear- 
ances, we  should  be  inclined  to  think  them 
easily  reconciled  to  their  speedy  separation. 
But  the  levity  was  assumed.  They  were 
ashamed  to  let  each  other  see  how  they  felt 
l^e  step,  now  that  it  was  irrevocable.  While 
it  had  been  in  contemplation  they  had  joked 
and  laughed  over  it  without  thinking  much 
about  it,  but  now,  face  to  £Eice  with  the 
fact,  they  were  sadder  than  they  cared  to 
confess. 

In  spite  of  their  attempts,  the  breakfast 
was  rather  a  dull  one. 

''Are  you  going  to  the  Dean's  Qeoi^c 
lecture  ? ''  asked  "^^d,  after  a  pause,  puttmg 
down  the  pewter  which  Keen  brougnt  in  at 
the  end  of  the  meal. 

**  No  !  not  I !  If  I  have  only  a  short 
time  to  stay  in  this  region  of  bliss,  I  'm  not 
going  to  waste  any  of  it  on  the  Dons.    But 


111  send  up  and  ask  the  Dean  to  excttse 
me  all  the  same,  for  he  happena  to  be  a 
gentleman,  whicn  is  more  than  you  can 
say  for  the  others,  and  I  won't  be  rude  to 
him." 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  go,  I  sha 'n't ! "    . 

''Do  as  you  please,  Mr.  Harding,  but 
don't  say  I  set  you  a  bad  example.  Lec- 
tures, remember,  young  man,  can  be  of  lit- 
tle service  to  a  pa^  ^o  is  more  likely  to 
be  employed  in  the  miminent  deadly  breach 
than  tine  observance  of  the  statutes.  To  a 
gentleman  who  is  destined  to  shake  the 
pulpit  desk  and  fulmine  over  the  clerk, 
lectures  are  invaluable,  if  only  to  act  as  a 
warning  against  the  infliction  of  long  ser- 
mons !" 

"  Come,  1 11  bet  you  I  'm  a  bishop  before 
you  're  a  general,  although  you  do  seem  to 
think  your  prospects  so  bnluant" 

"  I  see  the  sun  of  ffloiy  arising  from  the 
ocean,"  said  Tom,  as  he  took  up  the  pewter 
to  have  a  pull  at  the  beer. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  !  that 's  only  the  pattern 
of  the  glass  in  the  bottom  of  the  pewter"  ; 
and  they  both  laughed  heartily. 

The  tankard  was  a  quart  one,  and  the 
bottom  was  of  yellow  glass,  with  a  white 
star  cut  in  it  Since  the  day  when  Edward 
Harding  won  that  cup  in  the  pair-oar  race 
in  his  nrst  term  ^it  had  the  coll^  arms 
and  the  names  of  tne  crew  engraved  on  the 
side)  he  had  watohed  that  star  rise  and  set 
a  good  many  times  in  good  wholesome  col- 
leeeale. 

They  brewed  their  own  ale  at  Denbigh, 
and  capital  ale  it  was.  I  wish  I  had  a  tun 
of  it  here  now,  —  don't  be  shocked,  my  dear 
reader !  the  wish  is  a  modest  one.  I  am 
not  asking  for  a  huge  vat  of  it,  but  only  for 
one  of  those  quaint  little  silver  cups  which 
they  caU  "  tuns "  at  Denbigh,  and  which 
hold  about  a  third  of  a  pint,  and  have  a 
whistle  xmder  the  handle  that  you  cannot 
make  use  of  until  you  've  emptied  the  cup, 
and  then  you  may — whistle  for  more. 

Tom  Martindale  had  educated  Ted  into  a 

Preference  for  the  college  beer,  and  it  would 
ave  b^n  weU  for  them  if  all  the  lads  had 
confined  their  potations  to  that  noble  liquor. 
ThQ  stuff  whicn  they  drank  and  paid  for,  or 
made  their  relatives  pay  fcff,  as  wine,  was 
poiBonous,  as  a  rule,  and  tne  beer  would 
nave  done  them  infinitely  more  good. 

"  Ted,"  said  Tom,  after  he  had  made  the 
sun  rise  in  remarkdblv  full  splendor  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tankard,  —  "  Ted,  why  don't 
you  cut  the  parson  and  come  soldiering  with 
me?" 

"  Should  n't  I  just  like  it,  Tom,  that 's 
all !  But  you  see  those  confounded  trustees 
would  n't  near  of  my  doing  anything  else. 
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However,  I  shall  be  my  own  master  in  an- 
otheryear,  and  then  we  '11  see  ! " 

**  W  hen  we  come  into  our  estate,  eh  ?  '^ 

*'  Yes,  man's  estate,  that 's  alL" 

"  Why,  that 's  only  liability  for  debt" 

^^  Don't  mention  it.  I  had  three  polite 
notes  from  Sawkins  and  Hylvester,  two  de- 
mands from  Scottinger,  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor^s  Court  proctor,  and  about  half  a  dozen 
ticks,  with  a  request  that  I  would  attend  to 
them  before  the  end  of  term,  all  lying  on 
my  table  when  I  came  back  from  chapel." 

'^  You  should  n't  have  gone  to  chapel,  and 
then  it  would  n't  have  happened." 

**  It 's  pretty  clear  you  nave  n't  been  to 
the  logic  lecture  lately,  Tom." 

*'  One  fieust  is  worth  a  thousand  aignments, 
Edward  Longshanks.  I  did  not  go  to  chapel 
this  morning,  and  day  began  for  me  without 
any  of  those  dun  clouds  you  complain  of. 
Instead  of  ticks,  I  got  my  commission  and 
an  elefi;ant  letter  from  the  old  boy.  By  the 
way,  mough,  talking  of  letters,  cive  me  a 
riieet  of  note-paper.  I  must  just  orop  Maiy 
a  line  to  teU  her  of  it." 

Edward  set  down  the  newter  which  he 
had  taken  up,  and  lookea  at  Tom.  Tom 
blushed^  and  smoked  furiously. 

"  Had  n't  I  better  open  the  window,  Tom, 
if  you're  going  to  blow  like  that?  I 
have  n't  got  any  blighted  geraniums  to  be 
benefited  by  if' 

"You're  a  donkey,  Ted  ;  the  pipe  was 
nearly  out,  and  I  was  getting  it  well  alight" 

"  Indeed,  and  while  the  vesuvian  was  still 
red-hot  in  it  ?  That  pipe  must  go  out  very 
easily." 

"If  the  pipe  doesn't  you  will,  and 
through  the  window  you  have  so  oblij^gly 
open^  for  that  purpose,  if  you  are  imper- 
tinent" 

**  I  shall  not  be  overawed  by  militi^  in- 
solence. Comet  Martindale  of  the  Horse 
Marines,  Here,  —  here's  the  note-paper. 
Had  n't  you  better  have  a  sheet  of  letter- 
paper  to  break  the  intelligence  ?" 

**  1 11  break  your  neck,  sir,  just  by  way  of 
getting  my  hand  in." 

^'  O,  these  soldiers !  what  dragons  they* 
are ! "  said  Ted,  as  he  walked  on  toward 
the  window,  leaving  Tom  to  write  his  note 
to  Maty.  As  he  leant  on  the  sill,  looking 
out  into  the  Old  Quad,  he  grew  very  mel- 
ancholy when  he  thought  over  the  coming 
parting  with  Tom  Martindale.  The  two 
nad  been  so  much  together  that  they  were 
to  a  considerable  extent  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  men  in  the  college.  I  think,  if 
the  truth  were  told,  the  other  men  did  not 
like  this  very  exclusive  friendship,  —  were 
in  a  quite  unaccountable  way  jealous  of  the 
intimacy.    At  any  rate,  Edward  felt  that 


when  Tom  left  he  should  feel  almost  as 
friendless  as  he  was  when  he  came  up  in  his 
first  term.  He  could  not  repress  a  sigh.  It 
was  echoed.  He  turned  round.  Tom  had 
finished  his  letter,  but  was  stiU  sitting,  pen 
in  hand,  and  with  his  eves  fixed  on  vacancy. 
The  involuntary  sigh  that  echoed  Edwaia's 
had  been  his.  Edward  did  not  quite  know 
how  to  rouse  him  from  his  revery.  He 
did  not  like  to  speak,  so  he  softly  whistled 
the  air  of  Moore's  delightful  song,  ^^Qo 
where  glorv  waits  thee." 

Tom  looked  up. 

"Why  that  sigh,  Thomas?" 

"Did  I  sigh?  I  did  n't  know  it  — Poor 
little  Mary,  she 's  a  iolly  little  girl ! " 

"  Hullo !  why,  he 's  beginning  to  be 
spooney  about  a  ^1  that  he  is  always  ban- 
tering and  bothermg  when  he  sees  her." 

"  Tnat  's  because  I  am  not  a  good  hand  at 
the  sentimental  twaddle  that  you  entertain 
Emily  with.  You  talk  to  her  in  rhyme, 
don't  you?  love  and  dove,  and  mine  and 
thine,  and  Emily  and — and — what  do  you 
rhyme  with  Emily,  Ted  ? " 

"What  do  I  reason  with  you,  you  old 
muff?  But  seriously,  Tom,  do  you  care 
for  Mary  Freshfield?" 

" She's  the  dearest  and  best  little  girl  in 
the  world ! " 

"  Have  you  told  her  so  ? " 

"  No.  She  would  n't  believe  me  if  I  did. 
Somehow  we  have  got  into  such  a  habit  of 
chafing  each  other  that  we  couldn't  say 
anything  sensible  or  earnest" 

"  Do  you  think  she  cares  for  you,  Tom  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  I  dare  say  die  does, 
and  yet,  somehow,  I  dare  say  she  does  n't" 

"  Then  you  've  never  made  love  to  her  ? " 

"Deuce  a  bit!" 

"  And  yet  you  love  her  ? " 

"  Well,  if  you  put  it  in  that  form,  upon 
my  soul,  Ted,  I  believe  I  do.  She's  the 
dearest  little  girl  in  the  world  ! " 

"  *  Heich-ho  1  here  we  go  ! '  as  the  poet 
says.  Thomas  loved  Mary,  and  never  told 
his  love.  Edward  is  enga£;ed  to  Emily, 
and,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  Ihink  he  cares  a 
dump  about  her.    Such  is  life." 

"That  remarkable  and  original  remark 
of  yours  is  exactly  my  sentiments.    Such  is 

lifi."  *  ^ 


CHAPTER  VL 
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Where  's  the  meet  this  afternoon,  Tom  ? " 
asked  Edward  of  Ids  friend  on  the  day  after 
that  on  which  Tom  had  received  the  news  of 
his  commission. 

"At  Bagley  Wood,  Ted.    I  thought  it 
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would  not  be  quite  so  public  as  the  Witham 
fields." 

"  A  veiy  wise  change.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I'm  getting  awfully  sick  of  those 
eternal  fields." 

"  O  the  monster !  Sick  of  fields  in  which 
he  meets  his  Emily,  and  sighing  for  nas- 
tittes  new !  O  Edward,  Edwajd,"  — 
here  Tom  assumed  a  falsetto,  —  ''could  I 
have  believed  this  when  I  gave  you  my 
yoxmg  afifections ! " 

"Look  here,  Tom,  don't  joke  on  that 
subject.  It 's  deuced  unpleasant  Here  am 
I.  Bke  a  fool,  tying  myself  up  to  a  girl 
aoout  whom  I  am  caring  less  and  less  eveiy 
day.    What  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  Tell  her  the  truth." 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  fancy  she  is  really  fond 
of  me,  poor  thing,  and  so  that  would  n't 
do.  No,  I  must  put  a  bold  face  on  it,  and 
try,  if  possible,  to  conceal  from  her  the 
altered  state  of  my  feelings." 

"  Do  you  know,  Ted,  I  think  it  would  be 
fairer  to  her  to  speak  the  truth  at  once.  It 
must  come  out  some  day." 

"  I  have  n't  the  courage,  Tom.  Consider 
the  poor  girl's  feelings.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not 
her  fault,  and  she  does  not  deserve  to  suffer." 

"Gk)  your  own  way,  Ted.  Meanwhile, 
perhaps  you  had  better  go  and  adorn  your- 
self. I  told  Keen  to  put  some  hot  water  in 
your  room.  Make  haste,  there's  a  good 
fellow,  because  time 's  short,  and  it's  a  fiur- 
ish  step  there." 

"  AH  right    1 11  be  ready  before  you  ! " 

"  No,  don't ! "  shouted  Tom  as  he  ran  tip 
stairs,  "  for  if  you  do  you  will  not  be  able 
to  devote  all  the  requisite  attention  to  your 
toilet ;  and  you  do  look  so  nice  when  you  've 
'  cleaned  yourself  and  put  on  your  tmngs.' " 

The  two  friends  were  soon  ready,  Tom 
Martindale,  after  all,  being  ready  fiiist,  win- 
ning, as  he  said,  bv  a  short  necktie.  It  was 
a  standing  joke  of  his  against  Edward  that 
the  latter  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  tying 
his  scarf.  If  he  did,  the  result  quite  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  time,  for  tne  wa^  in 
which  Ted  arranged  his  scarf  was  artistic 
and  svmmetrical  to  a  degree.  In  those 
days  mere  were  none  of  those  ready-made 
inventions  we  see  in  shop-windows  now. 
Men  had  to  tie  and  fold  their  own  scar&, 
and  skill  in  so  doing  was  much  envied 
amon^  the  lads.  Edward  was  never  tired 
of  temng  how  the  incomparable  Wayward 
once  prcSuced  a  cravat  of  striking  pattern 
from  a  drawer  where  he  had  kept  it  "  pur- 
posely for  Mr.  Harding,  because  he  was  a 
gentleman  who  did  a  s^rf  credit  by  his  ty- 


Manr  was  looking  pale  and  worn,  Tom  re- 
marked, but  he  cud  not  say  anything. 

"  Now,  jou  children,  go  and  play,"  said 
Edward,  flinging  himself  down  at  tne  feet 
of   Emily,  who   was   sitting  on  a  bank. 


when  the  lads  reached  Baglej  Wood, 
they  found  Emily  and  Mary  awaitmg  them. 


quarrel,  there 's  good 
children." 

He  lit  a  cigar,  and  began  talking  nonsense 
to  Emily,  comparing  her  cheeks  to  the  dog- 
roses  in  the  hedge  above,  and  her  eyes  to 
what  Jean  Ingelow  has  so  exquisitely  de- 
scribed,— 

**  A  mist  of  bluebells  on  the  slope  and  down  the  dell/' 

Edward  Hardinc  was  a  good  talker,  and, 
like  a  good  many  lazy  men,  a  great  reader 
of  ^oetiy,  so  that  he  had  plenty  to  say  to 
Enuly.  She  was  clever  enough  to  be  m  a 
perpetual  state  of  admiration  of  his  talents, 
and  that  flattered  him  into  an  easv  endur- 
ance of  what  but  for  that  would  have  be- 
come by  this  time  very  wearisome. 

Tom  and  Maiy  wandered  away  through 
the  wood  together.  They  began  the  con- 
versation with  an  affectation  oitheir  old  fun 
and  trifling.  But  as  they  got  beyond  hear- 
ing of  the  other  two,  their  tone  insensibly 
changed,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  since 
their  acquaintance  they  found  themselves 
talking  seriously  and  earnestly. 

"So  you  are  ^ing  into  the  army,  Mr, 
Martindale  ?  "  said  Mary,  half  turning  away 
to  pick  a  trail  of  bindweed. 

" '  Mr  Martindale.'  HuUo  !  what  have 
I  done?" 

"  Well,  Tom,  then.  There!  But  I  want- 
ed to  be  serious." 

"  Can't  you  be  serious  without  calling  me 
names?" 

"  Don't  be  silly,  sir." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  indeed  I  can't  Besides, 
officers  in  cavaliy  regiments  are  expected  to 
be  silly." 

"  0,  please  don't ! "  said  Mary,  very 
earnestly,  tumingto  him,  and  laying  a  hand 
on  his  arm.  "We  can  talk  quietly  for 
once,  can't  we,  now  you  're  going  away  1 " 

"  We  '11  try,  at  any  rate,  Mary  dear." 

As  he  said  that  she  looked  at  him  inquir- 
ingly, as  if  to  satisfy  her  own  mind  as  to 
whether  he  used  the  adjective  mechanically 
or  with  a  tender  meaning. 

"  Where  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  Wherever  the  regiment  may  happen  to 
be  sent.  It  is  to  so  on  active  service  against 
Russia  ;  that  is  a!u  I  know." 

"  What,  going  to  the  war  ? "  asked  Mary, 
stopping  suddenly  and  turning  very  pale. 

"  Why,  my  dear  child,  it 's  only  because 
of  the  war  that  I  enter  the  army  !  ^' 
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^  Yes ;  but  I  thouffht  —  that  is,  I  was 
told  —  that  officers  haa  to  go  to  some  home 
battalion  to  leain  drill  and  that  sort  of 
thing/* 

**The  depot ;  well,  it  is  usual,  I  believe, 
but  you  see  I  am  an  old  soldier.  I  was 
ensign  in  our  militia  at  my  Other's  place  in 
Devonshire  ;  and  the  governor  has  some 
interest  too !  ** 

**  And  you  are  realhr  going  out  into  dan- 
ger ?  '*  she  asked  in  a  ndnt  voice. 

*'  Of  course  ;  but,  hullo !  what 's  the  mat- 
ter? Why,  Maiy,  my  darling,  what's  this 
about?" 

She  had  held  up  against  it  for  a  time  as 
well  as  she  could,  but  her  fortitude  had 
given  way  at  last  The  place  seemed  to 
turn  round  with  her,  and  she  tottered  and 
would  have  sunk  to  the  ground  but  for 
Tom's  arm,  which  he  paased  round  her 
waist,  leading  her  to  a  fallen  tree  that 
farmed  a  capital  seat,  the  gnarled  roots 
twining  into  rude  backs  and  aims. 

''My  darling  girl,  tell  me,  is  all  this 
alarm  and  distress  on  my  account  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer,  but  hid  her  blushing 
face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed. 

**  Come,  come ;  you  must  cheer  up.  Non- 
sense 1  there 's  no  danger.  Nothing's  never 
in  danger,  and  you  've  often  told  me  I  was 
nothing." 

She  looked  up,  smiling  faintly. 

** '  Nothing  to  me,'  I  said,"  she  murmured. 

''  Was  it  true  ? "  asked  Tom,  sinking  his 
voice  imconsciously  into  the  same  tone  as 
hers. 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she 
turned  them  away,  as  she  answered,  — 

''  What  should  you  be  ?  I  shall  always 
remember  you  as  a  kind  iriend,  and  shall 
recollect  how  many  pleasant  hours  we  have 
Bpent  together." 

"  And  nothing  more,  Mary  ? " 

"Nothing  more,  Tom.  But  won't  you 
think  of  me,  too,  sometimes  ? " 

''Always,  Mary  darling.  But  is  there 
nothing  more  than  this  to  oe  ?  You  know 
what  I  am  going  to  say — " 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  lips. 

"  My  kind  friend  Tom,  you  must  not  for- 
get that  Mary  Freshfield  is  a  poor  girl,  —  a 
nmner's  daughter,  —  who  earns  her  living 
as  a  governess.  You  are  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  position  and  considerable 
means.  That  is  why  we  must  be  very  good 
friends,  and  nothinff  more." 

"You  silly  chila!  do  you  think  I  care 
two  brass  farthincs  about  position  or  any  of 
the  nonsense  you  nave  been  talking  ?  There 
IB  only  one  question  about  it ! " 

"  And  that  is  —  " 


"Can't  vou  guess,  Mary?  It  is  the 
question  wnether  you  love  me.  WIU  you 
tell  me?" 

He  seated  himself  on  the  tree  beside  her, 
and  drew  her  towards  him.  She  did  not 
resist,  but  she  kept  her  face  resolutely 
turned  awav  from  him. 

"  If  I  tell  vou,  it  cannot  alter  what  must 
be,  Tom.  Only  misery  and  trouble  can 
come  to  you  if  you — " 

"  Do  you  love  me,  Mary  ?  " 

"  0,  hush,  hush  !  It  cannot  do  you  good 
to  have  my  answer.  I  should  be  a  bught 
on  your  career,  a  stumbling-block  in  your 
path.  .  The  woman  who  loves  a  man  ought 
to  be  a  blessing  to  him, —  an  encourage- 
ment— " 

"  Be  that  blessing  to  me,  dearest  Mary. 
Tell  me,  —  do  you  love  me  i " 

"  Let  us  go  back  to  the  others  ! "  She 
stru^led  to  set  away  from  him,  but  he  held 
her  m  her  pkce  firmly,  not  roughly. 

"  Let  me  go  ! "  she  said,  in  an  agitated 
voice.  "  I  must  not  stop,  or  I  shall  say  what 
I  must  not  say.    In  pity,  let  me  go  ! " 

"Why?" 

"Onlv  harm  and  ill  and  trouble  can 
come  of  it,  Tom.    Let  me  go  ! " 

"  I  will,  if  jovL  11  answer  my  question." 

"  You  promise  ?  " 

"  I  do.    Do  you  love  me,  Mary  ? " 

She  turned  round  towards  him,  half  lean- 
ing on  his  shoulder,  as  he  clasped  a  hand 
in  each  of  his.  He  tried  to  look  into  her 
face,  but  she  hid  it  behind  his  shoulder  as 
she  whispered  the  verv  faintest  little  "  Yes  " 
that  was  ever  heard  in  the  world.  He 
folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  planted  one 
long  fond  kiss  on  her  forehead. 

"You  said  you'd  let  me  go,  Tom,"  she 
pleaded. 

"You  couldn't  co  away,  darling,  after 
telling  me  that  You  must  hear  me  tell 
you  how  fondly  I  have  loved  you  since  we 
first  met." 

The  old  terror  came  back  into  her 
face. 

"  0,  please,  please  don't !  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  it  O,  to  think  of  how  we  first 
became  acquainted  !  We  must  not  —  in- 
deed we  must  not  —  speak  of  this  any  more. 
O,  how  very  terrible  this  is  1 "  And  the 
big  tears  came  into  her  e^es  again. 

"Hush,  you  foolish  child,"  said  Tom, 
dtawing  l^er  towaids  him,  ml  clasping  he^ 
in  his  arms,  so  that  her  head  rested  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  What  will  come  of  this  ? "  she  asked 
plaintively,  as  she  lay  quite  resigned,  like  a 
child  that  has  almost  cried  itself  to  sleep. 
He  looked  down  into  the  soft  brown  eyes 
gazing  up  in  his  so  pleadingly,  and  ms 
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heart  was  full  of  a  bliss  which  no  words  of 
mine  can  telL 

"  My  own,  —  my  darling,"  he  said,  ten- 
derly, "  what  can  come  of  it,  if  we  really 
love  one  another  ?  Nothing  on  earth  can 
divide  us." 

"  0  Tom,  what  will  your  friends  say  ? " 

The  question  was  an  awkward  one.  Tom 
pictured  to  himself  the  manner  in  which 
ms  father  would  hear  the  announcement  of 
his  engagement. 

**  They  won't  like  it,  I  know,"  said  Tom, 
^  after  a  pause ;  "  but  that  can't  be  helped. 
They  must  learn  to  like  it." 

But  Mary  had  read  his  thoughts  in  the 
expression  of  his  face. 

"Tom,  dear  Tom,  reflect  once  more. 
Think  of  your  father's  displeasure  and  the 
disapprobation  of  your  family.  You  surely 
woula  not  pay  such  a  price  for  a  poor  silly 
little  body  like  me?  There,  let  me  go. 
It  has  been  a  pleasant  little  dream  just  for 
the  last  five  minutes.  It 's  over  now.  Let 
us  never  speak  of  it  again." 

"  Do  you  think  I  can  resign  you  so  easily 
as  that,  Maiy  ?  No,  not  if  all  tLe  fathers  in 
the  world  were  to  be  enraged  at  me.  Mine 
now,  —  mine  forever,  —  mine  till  death." 

She  gave  a  little  sigh  of  happiness,  and 
ceased  to  struggle  ;  ana  this  time,  when  he 
bent  down  to  kiss  her,  her  lips  met  Ids,  and 
sealed  the  plight  they  had  taken. 

And  then  Tom  began  to  speak  of  the 
future,  —  of  the  glorious  chances  which  the 
war  would  give  nim.  He  might  defy  the 
anger  of  his  family,  should  Fortune  favor 
him  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  tne  field.  And  as 
he  spoke  of  it  he  inspired  Mary  with  his 
own  enthusiasm,  until  they  began  to  think 
of  this  splendid  future  not  as  what  might 
be,  but  as  what  would  be.  They  did  not 
wonder  whether,  but  when,  it  would  come. 

Who  does  not  know  the  visions  of  coming 
greatness,  the  splendid  successes,  that  young 
love  conjures  up  ?  Who  has  not  tasted  that 
delicious  intoxication  1  Who  has  not  seen 
glimpses  of  that  g^lorious  future  ?  Tom  and 
Mary  forgot,  in  its  distant  brightness,  the 
iark  shaae  of  sorrow  and  separation  that 
was  so  near  at  hand. 

"  Have  you  a  knife,  Tom  1 "  asked  Mary, 
at  last,  when  the  long  silence  into  which 
they  had  fsdlen,  musing  on  the  present  and 
the  future,  had  become  almost  painful. 

"  Here  it  is.    What  do  you  want  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but,  reaching 
up,  severed  one  of  his  curly  locks,  and  then, 
placing  the  penknife  in  his  hand,  held  up 
one  ot  her  own  ringlets.  Tom  cut  off  a 
glossy  ring  or  two,  and  kissed  it  rever- 
ently. 


''And  now  it's  getting  late,  Tom  dear, 
and  we  must  be  going  home." 

"  Why  does  it  get  kte  1  I  've  sunshine 
enough  m  my  heart  now  to  make  it  day  for 
another  twelve  hours.    Heigh-ho  ! " 

«  ShaU  we  tell  them.  Tom  ? " 

"  I  shall  tell  Ted  this  evening." 

"  WeU,  then,  I  will  tell  Emily.  You  know 
that  she  and  Edward  are  engaged  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  he  has  told  me  so." 

She  stopped  for  a  moment  They  had 
by  this  time  risen,  and  were  walkinfir  to- 
wards the  place  where  they  left  Edwara  and 
Emily. 

"Tom,"  asked  Maiy,  gravely,  standing 
before  him,  and  looking  up  into  his  face, 
with  both  ner  hands  laid  on  his  arm, — 
"  Tom,  I  think  they  have  mistaken  their 
feelings  towards  eacn  other." 

Tom  nodded. 

"You  don't  think  it  possible  that  we 
have  ? " 

"  Nonsense,  Mary  !  Does  n't  your  heart 
tell  you  very  differently  ? " 

"  Ves,  perhaps  ! "  And  she  smiled  ten- 
derly. "However,  what  I  was  going  to  say 
is  tnat  we  had  better  not  interfere  with 
them.  I  mean,  if  by  chance  they  quarrel 
and  break  it  off^  I  don't  think  we  ought  to 
try  and  bring  them  together  again,  though 
it  might  be  more  agreeable  for  us.  I  know 
Emily  well,  and  if  they  do  quarrel  she 
won't  ask  me  to  Oxford  any  more,  so  that 
you  and  I  may  meet" 

"  Oho  !  is  that  her  temperament  ?  Well, 
Mary,  I  will  tell  you  this  much,  that  if 
they  do  break  it  off,  you  and  I  might  try 
with  all  our  mights  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation, but  I  know  that  one  of  them 
would  never  consent  to  it" 

"  Ah  !  I  suspected  so.  Tom,  promise  me 
one  thing  ? " 

"  A  thousand,  if  you  'U  only  make  them 
things  I  can  do." 

"  Promise  me  always  to  treat  me  as  you 
used  to  do  before.  Don't  ever  talk  to  me 
as  he  does  to  her ! "  , 

"  Law  bless  you-  Maiy,  Ted 's  a  bit  of  a 

Eoet,  and  I  'm  notning  of  the  sort  Don't 
e  frightened  on  that  score." 

They  were  coming  now  to  the  turn  in  the 
ride  that  would  brin^  them  in  sight  of  the 
others.  Tom  stoppea,  and  threw  his  arms 
round  Mary  once  more. 

"  My  own  darlinj^,  my  treasure !  Tell 
me  once  ^ain,  —  omy  this  once, — do  you 
love  me  ? 

She  did  not  answer  him  in  wonls,  but 
she  reached  up  and  drew  his  face  down  to 
hers,  and  kissed  him  on  the  lips.  There 
was  nothing  unmaidenly  in  the  action,  it 
was  60  simply  and  trustfully  done.    And 
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as  she  kissed  him  she  met  his  loving  look 
with  her  frank,  honest  brown  ejes. 

"When  they  rejoined  Edward  and  Emily, 
the  latter,  with  a  woman's  shrewdness,  cU- 
vined  at  a  glance  what  had  taken  place. 

They  all  walked  homeward  together  mitil 
they  were  about  a  mile  from  Oxford,  when 
they  separated,  the  eirls  walking  some  dis- 
tance in  front,  the  fiuis  following,  cigar  in 
moutli,  as  if  just  returning  from  a  constitu- 
tional. 
^  When  they  were  about  half  a  mile  from 
*  the  town,  they  met  a  gi^  with  two  persons 
in  it.  Tom  and  Edwtuu  saw  them  nodding 
to  the  girls,  but  thought  little  of  it  untu 
they  saw  that  Emily  and  Mary  were  thrown 
into  a  terrible  state  of  confusion  by  the  en- 
counter. Then,  as  the  gig  came  nearer, 
they  were  able  to  understand  their  embar- 
rassment, for  one  of  its  occupants  was  no 
other  tha^  Mr.  Prior  himself,  the  driver  be- 
ing Mr.  Copple,  the  veterinary  surgeon,  a 
near  nei|;hDor  of  Prior's,  who  frequentlv 
dropped  m  for  a  pipe  and  glass  of  grog  witn 

"  Whew  ! "  whisded  Tom,  "  if  old  Prior 
does  n't  see  through  our  little  game,  he 's  a 
bigK^r  flat  than  I  take  him  for. 

**  Perhaps  he  does  n't  know  us  again.  It 
was  dark,  you  know,  and  we  have  n't  got 
Lolo  with  us  now." 

''O,  he  recognized  us,  I  'm  certain.  I 
saw  the  old  b^ar  grin  savagely.  He  has 
a  nice  smile,  has  n't  he  1  Does  Emily  take 
it  from  her  lather  1 " 

**  Don't  be  a  brute,  Tohl 

That  evening,  in  Tom's  room,  Ted  heard 
the  story  of  the  plighting  of  the  lovers  as 
the  friends  were  discussing  a  bottle  of  claret. 
And  at  night,  when  Tom  went  to  bed,  he 
remarked  to  Phyllis,  as  he  tucked  her  up  in 
the  blankets  at  the  foot,  — 

**  Lolo,  your  master 's  been  and  gone  and 
popped  the  question,  so  vour  dear  old  nose 
IS  out  of  joint  But  she 's  very  fond  of  you, 
lassie." 

PhyUiB  looked  up  affectionately,  and 
-made  furtive  darts  to  lick  Tom's  hand  as  he 
arranged  the  blankets  roimd  her. 

The  next  mominc  Tom  came  down  to 
Edward  Harding  wim  rather  a  blank  face. 

"  What 's  the  matter  now,  Tom } " 

*'  Read,"  said  Martindale.  thrusting  a  lit- 
tle pink  note  into  Edward's  hand.  It  ran 
thus :  — 

Dearest  Tom  :  We  have  had  a  terrible 
to-do  here  this  evening  Mr.  Prior  has  ac- 
cused me  of  leading  Emily  into  mischief, 
and  we  have  had  words  in  consequence.  I 
leave  to-morrow  ;  luckily,  I  had  heard  of  a 
situation  two  days  ago.    Tell  Edward  that 


Enuly  is  forbidden  to  stir  out  of  doors.  The 
servant  has  been  sent  away  (she  is  going  to 
post  this  for  me),  and  Mr.  P.  vows  ne  will 

fo  to  the  proctor  or  to  the  principal  of 
)enb.  Coll.  I  should  not  be  much  sur- 
prised if  he  paid  Edward  a  visit,  so  tell  him 
to  be  on  his  guard.  Shall  I  see  you  a^in 
before  you  go  abroad  ?  I  am  sadly  afraid 
not.  I  won^  tell  you  where  my  situation 
Ib  until  I  have  been  there,  and  seen  what 
the  people  are  like.  I  leave  by  the  ten-fif- 
teen tram  in  the  morning.  Qood  by,  dear-. 
•eat  Tom.  This  isn't  a  love-letter,  is  it? 
But  I  don't  think  you  'd  care  about  one,  so 
you  sha'  n't  have  one  from 

Your  own  loving 
Maby. 

"  That 's  a  pleasant  look-out,  Tom  ! " 

"  What,  old  Prior's  calling  1  You  'd  bet- 
ter see  him,  I  fSancy." 

"  I  must  protect  the  ^1  at  any  price,  and 
I  'm  afraid,  Tom,  that  it  will  end  by  fixing 
my  fetters  more  firmly  !  I  'm  the  unlucki- 
est  beggar  in  the  world." 

"Poor  little  Maryl"  siched  Tom,— 
"back  again  to  that  miserable  drudgerv. 
Look  sharp,  old  boy,  and  give  me  m}[  breaK- 
fast,  for  I  must  run  down  to  the  station  and 
see  the  poor  girl  off ! " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  BLACK  FLAG  HUNG  OUT. 

From  quiet,  learned,  semi-monastic  Ox- 
ford to  a  huge  roaring  factory  of  a  midland 
city  is  a  change  indeed.  It  was  the  change 
wmch  come  in  due  time  for  James  Harding, 
when  he  had  taken  Ms  honors,  and  put  on 
his  gown,  and  found  his  curacy  for  a  title. 
For  my  own  very  humble  part,  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me  at  times  that  an  Oxford  life  is 
about  the  worst  possible  preparation  that 
could  be  thought  of  for  a  cadet  of  the 
Church  Militant.  We  don't  rear  our  cadets 
for  the  army  in  the  same  wa^.  They  have 
to  rou^h  it,  and  to  leam  drill,  and  submit 
to  discipline,  and  act  in  miniature  the  sol- 
di^s  life  they  will  have  to  lead.  But  the 
lads  who  are  to  follow  the  "  drum  ecclesi- 
astic" have  no  such  training.  Even  the 
most  hard-working  undergnuiuate  at  the 
University  leads  a  lazy  life  compared  with 
the  real  life  he  will  have  to  lead  in  the 
world  under  any  circumstances,  and  a 
very  lazy  life  indeed  compared  with  what 
that  of  a  clergyman  anywnere  —  and  most 
of  all  in  a  Krge  manufactming  town  — 
ought  to  be.  T  remember  with  what  awe 
and  wonder  I  regarded  an  Oxford  friend  of 
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mine,  who,  returning  on  a  visit  a  full-fledged 
parson  before  I  had  completed  my  career, 

told  me  of  his  duties  at  L .    The  maa, 

whom  I  remembered  the  j  oiliest  companion 
at  a  feast  or  a  fray,  was  leading  the  life  of 
an  ascetic,  spending  his  day  in  the  strong- 
holds of  fever  jmd  mnine,  lunching  firugally 
on  a  biscuit  earned  in  his  pocket  and  eaten 
at  snatches  as  he  went  about  on  his  labors. 
He  was  frightfully  ill  at  last, — perhaps,  for 
all  I  know,  incapacitated  for  hard  work  for 
life,  for  he  .dropped  out  of  sight,  as  most  of 
your  Oxford  acquaintances  do. 

I  wonder  whether  want  of  training  had 
anything  to  do  with  his  failure?  There 
are  few  men  who  can  take  up  an  oar  in  a 
racing  eight  to  an^  purpose  without  the 
prelimina^  disciplme. 

James  Harding  took  no  venr  high  hon- 
ors. He  was  a  third-class  only  in  Mods, 
though  some  had  thought  —  and  they  were 
pretty  good  jud^  too — that  if  he  missed 
Ms  first,  he  would  get  at  least  no  less  than 
a  second.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  dis- 
tress of  mind  into  whicn  James  was  thrown 
by  his  discoveiy  of  his  brother's  difficulties 
and  disagreement  with  his  guardians  might 
have  somewhat  influenced  tne  result  of  his 
reading.  At  anv  rate,  after  getting  only  a 
third  m  Mods,  he  determined  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  reading  for  honors  in  Greats. 
Certain  it  is,  he  gave  this  last  as  his  reason 
for  doing  so  to  his  tutors  and  to  those  friends 
who  dia  not  consider  the  first  repulse  any 
auguiy  against  future  success.  They  had 
known  men  who  were  sent  back  among  the 
passmen  in  Mods,  and  took  double  firsts  in 
Greats.  But  I  believe  James  Harding,  over 
and  above  his  disappointment,  had  another 
reason  for  relinqmshing  any  attempt  at  a 
class,  and  bringing  his  university  career  to 
a  close  as  speedily  as  possible. 

We  remember  the  little  extract  he  made 
from  the  list  of  Edward's  debts,  and  the 
means  he  took  to  settle  it.  His  brother, 
ignorant  of  this  sacrifice,  came,  when  times 
began  to  be  hard  with  him,  to  James,  and 
borrowed  little  sums  which  he  could  not 
immediately  repay,  and  so  the  impecunios- 
ity  of  the  younger  brother  was  conmiuni- 
cated  to  the  elder ;  and  it  was  this  that  made 
him  anxious  to  get  away  from  Oxford  as 
soon  as  he  could. 

James,  therefore,  went  in  for  his  last  ex- 
amination at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and 
to  his  great  delight  took  an  honorary  fourth 
in  the  classical  schools,  and  was  compli- 
mented by  the  examiners  in  law  and  mod- 
em history. 

Next  to  a  first-class,  I  confess  that  I 
should  like  an  honorary  fourth-class.  If  a 
man  fags  away  and  reads  for  bare  life  for 


years,  when  he*  sets  a  firBt-dasB  he  gets 
what  he  has  aimea  at  and  no  more.  Where- 
as, if  he  sets  even  a  second-class,  he  gets 
considerably  less.  But  the  man  who  amis 
simply  at  a  pass,  — who  reads  for  the  exam- 
ination which  is  a  necessity,  —  and  then 
does  so  well  that  he  is  promoted  to  the 
classmen,  is,  to  my  mind,  supremely  blessed. 
To  obtain  what  we  try  for  is  an  unsatisfiic- 
tory  thing, — to  win  something  unexpected 
is  a  veritable  pleasure.  Upon  mj  word,  if 
you  press  me,  1  fimcy  I  shaQ  admit  directly 
that  I  think  an  honorary  fourth  is  better 
than  a  first  But  then  I  must  own  that  I 
do  not  think  very  much  of  academical  hon- 
ors at  any  time. 

Well,  James  took  his  honorary  fonrth, 
and  put  on  his  bachelor's  gown,  and  then 
went  down  into  the  country  and  read  for 
ordination.  In  order  to  keep  his  little  stock 
of  money  intact,  he  accept^  a  tutorship  to 
a  couple  of  lads  preparing  for  the  Umver- 
sity.  They  were  sons  of  a  clergyman  with 
whom  he  had  become  acqnaintSl,  but  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  very  much.  How- 
ever, he  interested  himself  to  procure  James 
a  title,  and  at  last  found  him  one  with  an 
old  friend  who  was  incumbent  of  a  church 
in  the  large  midknd  manufacturing  city  of 
Liverchester. 

So  to  this  huge  busy  place  of  a  thousand 
chimneys,  o\'er  which  nung  a  canopy  of 
smoke  all  day  and  niffht  to  blacken  the 
palaces  of  commerce  which  its  wealthy  in- 
nabitants  were  building  for  themselves 
everywhere  out  of  the  proceeds  of  prosper- 
ous trade,  went  the  Reverend  James  Hard- 
ing B.  A.  of  Trin  :  Coll :  Oxon. 

Before  he  had  been  long  engaged  at  his  ' 
work  he  found  that  the  palaces  o(  commerce 
were  only  a  small  portion  of  the  city.  Be- 
hind them  and  among  them  ran  alleys  teem- 
ing with  poverty,  miserjr,  and  crime,  —  hu- 
man sewers  disembogumg  their  horrors  at 
times  under  the  very  nose  of  Wealthy  which 
then  for  the  first  time  learnt  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  shuddered.  Its  first  impulse  was 
to  give  money  to  cure  the  evil,  becieiufie  that 
was  the  easiest  thing  it  could  do.  It  is  as- . 
tonishing  how  much  of  the  so-called  charity 
of  Wealth  is  due  to  this  fact  The  next 
impulse  was  to  call  in  the  police.  But  ^ith 
the  latter  mode  of  dispensing  Christian 
charity  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  man- 
agement of  the  frmds  came  for  the  most 
part  into  James's  hands. 

The  vicar  under  whom  James  worked  had 
been  a  good,  hard-working  man  in  his  day. 
But  now  that  he  had  a  church  and  congre- 
gation of  his  own,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  spend 
much  time  in  the  elaboration  of  his  sermons, 
I  and  the  perfecting  of  his  choir  and  Ber^dces. 
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It  is  cnrioas  to  ol)serve  how  often  a  really 
-worthy  clergyman  gets  into  the  habit  of 
thinking  his  sennon  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world.  There  was  a  time  when 
I  used  to  think  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
ISngliiah  langaa^  and  a  good  delivery  were 
all  that  womd  oe  necessary'  for  an  efficient 
parson.  Although  I  still  consider  that  a 
sufficient  knowl^ge  of  youroMm  tongue  to 
enable  you  to  re^  the  Lord's  Prayer  as 
sense  is  highly  necessary,  I  have  seen  that 
active  virtues  are  more  absolutely  requisite 
than  a  musical  voice,  and  the  judicious  use 
of  a  gloved  hand. 

"Are  there  no  good  clergymen?"  Heaven 
forbid  1  should  aeem  to  say  so  !  I  would 
rather  be  understood  to  say  that,  consider- 
ing their  training,  the  number  of  young 
men  who  are  divinely  shaped  —  for  they 
get  no  other  schooling  —  into  splendid 
shepherds  is  a  pure  miracle.  It  is  perhaps 
more  than  likely  that  I  include  among  the 
number  of  shepherds  —  I  have  selected  a 
name  that  rather  implies  activity  than  pa- 
laver-power—  a  great  many  wnom  some 
pious  Tolk  might  bQ  inclined  to  look  askance 
at.  I  know  of  fine  feUows  who  give  twen- 
ty-minute sermons,  and  go  hunting  on 
week-days,  and  who  are  on  that  account 
loved  and  respected  by  their  rough  parish- 
ioners,—  parsons  who  do  more  good  than 
(I  don't  say  talk  so  much  *' goody"  as) 
many  a  "snowy-banded,  delicate-handed" 
gentleman,  whose  congregation  does  not  de- 
spise him  only  because  it  cannot  understand 

Is  not  all  this  frightfully  heterodox  ?  I  'm 
afraid  it  may  seem  so,  but  it  is  sincere. 
'  What  do  the  clergy  mean  by  that  purpose- 
less cackle  they  call  Convocation  1  Why 
don't  they  do,  instead  of  talk?  What 
earthly  purpose — not  to  mention  heaven- 
ly—  aoes  it  answer  for  a  reverend  canon 
to  let  off  a  '^  gravovmen  which  is  subsequent- 
ly to  be  made  an  articuku  ckri  to  the  effect 
^r  non-effect)  that  the  Lower  House  sees 
with  pleasure  that  the  Upper  House  re- 
grets,'*—  something  or  other.  Burets  and 
pleasure  and  twaiMle,  with  a  vast  sea  of 
i^orance  and  vice  and  poverty  on  every 
side  of  them  ;  and  that  sea^  by  the  way,  the 
deepest  in  those  neighbornoods  where  the 
Church  holds  property ! 

There  !  I  have  said  my  say,  and  hope  to 
be  forgiven  a  little  outspoken  honesty.  I 
know  1  shall.  I  believe  that  many  a  toil- 
ing curate,  many  a  hard-working  servant  of 
the  Church,  if  he  should  read  tnose  words 
would  echo  them,  and  would  admit  that 
twenty  score  Denisons  thundering  in  Con- 
vocation are  not  doing  a  tithe  as  much  good 
as  one  energetic  A.  C.  London  did  going  out 


to  do  battle  with  the  Devil  in  our  great  pop- 
ulous dty.  My  dear  good  Reverend  Mel- 
lifluous Multiloquent,  —  to  return  to  the 
more  immediate  subject  suggested  by  James 
Harding's  new  work,  —  you  may  preach 
the  most  splendid  seimons,  but  they  don't 
make  your  parishioners  good  Christians 
half  as  easily  as  your  wife^  soup  does,  or 
your  caiate'8  poor  mite  wrong  fi^m  a  mg. 
gardly  salary. 

James  Harding  fell  in  with  his  duties  at 
once.  He  was  no  musician,  so  he  coidd  not 
assist  at  the  choir  meetings ;  and  he  was 
not  allowed  to  preach,  except  occasionally 
of  an  afternoon,  when  there  was  nobody  at 
church.  So  he  was  able  to  go  out  into  the 
highways  and  lanes  of  the  great  city.  He 
was  horror-struck  at  his  first  sight  of  the 
misery  he  found  there,  and  felt  inclined  to 
sit  down  and  give  it  up,  if  not  cry.  It  was 
absolutely  appalling.  But  by  and  by  he 
took  heart  of  grace,  and  when  he  once  faced 
the  evil,  he  found,  like  all  evils,  it  was  not 
so  terrible  as  it  looked. 

He  was  a  gentleman,  was  our  James,  and 
he  made  a  good  impression  at  the  outset  of 
his  ministrations  tnat  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  never  walked  into  any  poor  per- 
son's house  uninvited.  Though  me  front 
door  of  the  hovel  opened  boldly  into  the 
parlor,  he  never  dreamed  of  going  in  until 
he  had  learned  whether  his  visit  was  well 
timed  and  agreeable. 

'^I  should  n't  walk  into  Mr.  McOtten- 
good's  without  waiting  for  the  footman  to 
ask  me,"  said  he  to  a  brother  curate,  who 
seemed  surprised  at  his  punctiliousness, 
'*  and  I  consider  this  poor  operative  has  a 
right  to  the  privacy  of  ms  own  room  as  well 
as  you,  or  I,  or  Mr.  McOttengood." 

And  James  Harding  was  right,  and  the 
poor  people  respected  him  for  this  consid- 
eration. When  visitors,  ever  so  intimate, 
caU  upon  you,  my  dear  reader,  they  are 
ushered  into  a  drawing-room  reserved  spe- 
cially for  company ;  or  if  you  are  above  that 
folly  (which  1  hope  you  are),  before  they 
come  mto  your  sitting-room  there  are  little 
odds  and  ends  to  be  set  right,  something  to 
be  pushed  under  the  soflet-cushion,  and  the 
butcher's  bill  to  be  put  into  the  sideboaid- 
drawer.  Why  should  not  poor  people  have 
their  modest  concealments  too  ?"  , 

James  never  had  been  a  dandy  like  his 
brother  Edward,  but  he  had  always  dressed 
well,  and  wore  a  heavy  and  handsome  gold 
chain  and  watch.  Now  he  wore  blacl^  of 
course  ;  but  he  laid  aside  the  gold  watch 
and  chain,  wearing  a  common  silver  one  on 
asilk^uard. 

"  It  18  n't  that  I  'm  afraid  of  losing  them," 
he  explained ;  ''for  though  I  see  some  rough 
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cbaracteis  about,  I  don't  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve they  would  rob  me  of  a  halfpenny.  But 
I  feel  one  has  no  right  to  go  ana  flout  such 
absolute  penury  with  such  unnecessary  evi- 
dence of  being  well  oflf.  Strictly,  I  believe 
one  ought  to  sell  such  trinkets  when  one 
has  once  discovered  the  immeasurable 
amount  of  distress  there  is,  that  can  only 
be  relieved  by  money.  But  I  have  n't  yet 
reached  that  point  of  self-denial,  for  the 
watch  was  a  present  from  my  father,  and 
the  chain  a  birthday  gift  from  mv  mother." 

From  morning  till  night  did  this  worthy 
fellow  toil  awajr  in  this  neglected  portion 
of  the  vineyard  while  some  of  his  fellow- 
laborers  were  singing  and  genuflecting  at 
the  more  aristocratic  end  of  it. 

He  was  not  alone  in  his  good  worlE.  The 
Catholic  priests  labored  in  the  same  dark 
comers ;  and  every  now  and  then  the  gloom 
was  lighted  up  by  some  angel  in  woman's 
form,  who  came  to  the  sick  and  needy, 
bringing  a  blessing  and  light  which  no 
man  can  contrive  to  diffuse. 

Nevertheless,  James  Harding  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  among  the  poor.  The 
veriest  shrew  lowered  her  voice  when  she 
heard  the  parson's  knock  at  the  door  ;  the 
roughest  vagabond  that  ever  made  home  a 
miseiy  assumed  a  more  human  demeanor 
before  hinL  The  children  squalled  and 
brawled  less,  and  smiled  more  at  the  sight 
of  him,  and  even  the  curs  who  snarled  and 
bit  at  strangers  welcomed  him  with  a  con- 
descending wag  of  the  taiL 

Among  the  aged  and  the  sick  he  was 
almost  worshipped.  Feeble  old  creatures, 
who  had  scarcely  enough  vitality  left  in 
them  to  retain  any  interest  in  mundane 
affairs,  used  to  wag  their  poor  old  heads 
with  feeble  delight  at  his  approach  ;  and  as 
for  those  who  were  ill,  — 

"  When  his  hand  unbarred  the  shatter, 
The  clammy  lips  offerer  smiled 
'The  welcome  that  thej  could  not  ntter." 

Before  he  had  been  in  his  curacy  lone 
there  were  very,  very  manv  who  welcomed 
him  thus.  For  that  terrible  scourse  of  pop- 
ulous cities,  the  cholera,  was  broooing  over 
Liverchester,  and  the  people  were  down  on 
their  straw  pallets  strugglmg  for  their  poor 
lives  with  the  great  grim  destroyer. 

What  hosts  of  rag^  little  funerals  sham- 
bled alon^  the  lanes  and  courts  at  first ! 
But  the  visitation  was  too  terrible  even  for 
that,  soon,  and  the  wretched  coffins  were 
jolted  off  without  a  single  following  mourn- 
er, and  cast  into  the  yawning  pits  without 
the  city. 

How  they  fought,  these  poor  creatures  !  — 
How  they  clung  to  their  lives  as  if  their 
existences  were  all  bliss  ajid  competence  ! 


How  the  fathers  and  mothers  sat  down  by 
the  cold  hearths  and  wept  their  poor  hearts 
out  because  there  was  a  little  one  lying  dead 
and  cold  on  the  straw  in  the  comer  !  —  one 
mouth  the  less  to  feed,  said  Job's  comforters. 
It  was  wonderfid  to  think  that  even  such 
miserable  beings  had  ties  they  were  loath  to 
sever,  and  that  love  could  survive  such  ab- 
ject wretchedness. 

They  hung  black  flags  at  the  end  of  the 
streets  at  last,  wherever  the  disease  waa 
raging  worst  Down  those  lonely,  silent 
streets  few  people  passed.  Only  the  doctor 
or  the  minister  of  Qod,  or  perchance  some 
kind  woman  who  was  not  to  be  kept  back 
from  doing  good,  even  by  such  a  terror  as 
this. 

But  I  must  admit  that  a  number  of  those 
who  in  better  times  had  visited  the  sick  and 
poor,  had  kept  penny  clubs,  and  clothing 
clubs,  and  distributed  soun-tickets,  and  Dor- 
cas flannel  petticoats  and  olankets,  began  to 
discover  that,  after  all,  real  charity  oefpna 
at  home,  —  and  so  stopped  there. 

There  had  been  a  very  fine  volunteer 
corps  assisting  the  regular  army  of  the 
Church  Militant  in  the  stricken  city  while 
the  invader  was  yet  only  threatening.  As 
soon  as  the  assailant  had  made  good  his  lodge- 
ment, many  of  the  volimteers  be^n  to  fmd 
it  was  their  dutv  to  defend  each  nis  or  her 
own  particular  hearth  and  home. 

But  the  little  army  closed  up  its  ranks 
gallantly,  and  fought  all  the  better  for  th^ 
knowledge  that  the  skulkers  had  gone  away 
on  "  urgent  private  affairs." 

One  of  the  few  volunteers  who  were  not 
frightened  away  by  the  cholera  was  a  young 
la^,  whose  patience  and  whose  eam^ness 
haa  long  been  James  Harding's  admiration. 
Her  name  was  Prudence  Heath,  and  she 
was  the  niece  of  a  large  manufacturer  in  the 
town.  Her  parents  were  dead,  and  this 
uncle  was  her  trustee,  having  charge  of  her 
money,  but  not  interfering  with  her  tastes 
and  pursuits. 

Those  tastes  and  pursuits  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  her  cousins,  the  Qold- 
in^  who  loved  wealth  and  display,  whereas 
this  meek  little  woman  found  her  chief  de- 
light in  going  amon^  the  poor,  teaching, 
comforting,  and  assisting,  for  she  was  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  pocket-money.  Her 
imcle  did  not  approve  of  her  doinas,  but 
did  not  interfere  with  them,  because  ne  did 
not  care  to  quarrel  with  her.  She  waa 
heiress  to  a  large  fortune,  which  she  was 
not  to  receive  till  her  mairiage^  and  not 
then,  even,  if  her  trastee  disapproved  of  it. 
The  money  had  been  left  in  this  manner  by 
her  father,  who,  having  married  for  money 
himself  against  the  wishes  of  his  parent^ 
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and  been  yei^y  wretched,  thought  he  cotdd 
thus  insure  his  danghter^s  happiness. 

Her  uncle  entertained  the  laea  of  many- 
ing  her  to  his  own  son,  a  sickly  lad  some 
two  years  yonnger  than  she  was.  But  as 
yet  he  had  not  revealed  his  scheme,  and 
D7as  only  anxions  to  keep  on  good  tenns 
-with  her.  In  the  event  of  her  marrying 
"without  his  consent,  half  of  the  property 
irent  to  charities  and  half  to  him,  and  he 
naturally  wished  to  keep  the  whole  in  the 
family. 

So  for  long  after  the  trouble  fell  upon 
liverchester,  this  good  little  creature,  in  ner 
modest  black  gown,  with  her  thick  veil,  was 
to  be  seen  speeding  about  on  errands  of 
mercy  througn  the  streets  in  which  the  sick- 
ness raged  most  teniblj. 

But  at  last  she  disappeared  irom  the 
scene.    James  sighed,  ana  shook  his  head 

wdly. 

^  Another  fake  heart,  —  another  deserter 
from  our  scanty  ranks.  I'm  sorry  for  it, 
too,  for  I  thought  she  was  too  good  and 
brave  for  that." 

Some  month  or  so  after,  one  day,  as 
James  was  quitting  a  hovel  where  the  sick- 
ness was  at  its  very  worst,  he  met  the  quiet 
little  figure  in  black  just  entering. 

"  Ah  !  MIbs  Heath,  we  thought  you  had 
deserted.  It  is  very  long  since  you  have 
come  amouff  us." 

"  I  have  been  ill,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  1  thought  that  might  be  it.  This  sort 
of  thing  makes  one  nervous,  and  one  fancies 
all  sorts  of  things  till  one  is  laid  up." 

James  spoke  this  in  a  tone  that  seemed 
to  make  b^ht  of  her  illness.  I  think  he 
had  not  atiite  forgiven  his  most  promising 
volunteers  failure  in  the  hour  of  need. 

"  My  illness  was  no  fancy,  Mr.  Harding," 
she  answered  in  the  same  subdued  tone, 
raising  her  veil  as  she  spoke. 

James  started  back.  Her  round,  pretty 
face  had  often  come  pleosai^tly  to  bring  a 
bit  of  sunlight  to  his  work.  There  was  no 
round,  plump  face  now.  She  was  thin  and 
pale,  and  haa  evidently  suffered  terribly. 

^  Good  Heavens  !  Miss  Heath,  you  must 
have  been  dangerously  ill  indeed.  You 
must  not  venture  among  all  the  sickness 
yet" 

'*  I  must  go.  I  can't  stop  away  any  longer 
nowI'mwelL" 

"  You  are  not  well  yet.  And  you  really 
need  not  expose  yourself  to  such  danger." 

"  You  expose  yourself  to  it  daily." 

"  It  is  my  duty." 

''  You  would  not  dare  to  tell  me  it  is  not 
mine." 

James  was  silent,  and  suffered  her  to  do 
OS  she  chose,  but  his  fears  were  not  ground- 


less. In  another  week  he  nussed  the  little 
black  figure  again,  and  heard  that  Miss 
Heath  was  dangerously  ill,  and  not  expected 
to  live. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THB  CHABGIE  OF  THE  HEAVY  BRXQADE. 

If  I  took  a  leap  from  Oxford  to  Liver- 
chester in  the  last  chapter,  I  am  going  to 
carry  you  still  farther  from  those  classic 
shades  this  time.  Time  has  sped  on,  the 
spring  of  1854  has  given  place  to  the  autumn, 
and  in  the  September  of  that  year  —  at  a 
time  when  he  had  been  usually  employed 
in  shooting  partridges  —  Tom  Meurtindale,  a 
comet  in  the  8th  Dracoon  Guards,  saw, 
from  the  slopes  above  the  then  unknown 
little  river  Alma,  the  French  and  English 
troops  cany  the  heights  beyond  that  stream, 
and  so  impress  on  the  Russian  what  they 
could  do  in  the  field,  that  he  never  stopped 
to  show  them  fight  in  the  open  affain. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  that  cattle  was 
fought  and  won,  you  must,  if  you  please, 
refer  to  Mr.Kinglake's  description  of  it, 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  equal  to  Homer,  and 
brings  as  distinctly  before  the  reader's  eyes 
the  successive  movements  of  that  interestuu^ 
contest,  as  well  as  the  individual  acts  of 
G^allantry  by  which  names  now  familiar  as 
nousehold  words  were  first  brought  under 
thepublic  notice. 

Tne  8th  Dragoon  Guards — a  famous  regi- 
ment, and  one  which  bore  on  its  flag  &e 
names  of  many  world-renowned  battles  — 
were  not  engaged  at  the  Alma.  They  sat 
out  watchinff  the  game  and  fuming.  They 
would  have  liked  to  ride  up  the  precipitous 
banks  right  into  the  flanung  battenes,  if 
they  had  only  been  allowe£  But  it  was 
not  a  contest  to  be  decided  by  their  aim  of 
the  service,  so  they  sat  out,  fidgeting  in 
their  saddles,  while  that  glorious  **  thin  red 
line  "  —  so  slender,  but  so  tough  —  crept  up 
the  hillside  and  drove  the  Russians  before  it. 

What  a  fight  it  was  !  Splendid  not  only 
in  its  own  intrinsic  bravery  and  pluck,  but 
because  it  was  the  first  victory  achieved  by ' 
British  arms  (nearer  than  the  fabulous 
East)  since  the  old  days  of  that  great  com- 
mander, the  uncle  of  our  late  faithful  ally. 

Boys  who  had  glowed  to  read  of  Water- 
loo had  grown  into  the  men  who  swept  up 
that  de«3ly  slope  from  the  little  brook,  and 
made  history  for  other  lads  to  read.  Sol- 
diers who  had  envied  the  groy-headed  vet- 
erans that  Wellington  had  commanded, 
achieved  on  that  hulside  experience  which 
future  heroes  would  covet.  Those  who  had 
gazed  with  something  like  awe  upon  the  old 
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warrioTs  who  had  tasted  combat  found 
themselyes  suddenly  in  the  midst  oi  battle. 

After  the  victoiy  came  the  advance  and 
the  fhmk  march,  followed  by  the  capture  of 
Balaklava.  So  far,  Tom  had  only  been  a 
spectator.  But  the  time  was  conung  when 
he  was  to  see  more  of  war. 

Tom  had  taken  his  farewell  of  Mary 
Freshfield,  and  had  bidden  good  by  to  Ed- 
ward Harding,  without  exactly  realizing 
what  it  was  to  go  into  the  vety  jaws  <^ 
death.  When  the  siege  commenced,  on  the 
17th  of  October,  with  the  memorable  roar 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  monstrous  pieces 
of  ordnance,  replied  to  by  more  than  an 
equal  number  of  Russian  guns, — when  the 
rush  of  the  huce  shot  and  the  jar  of  burst- 
ing shells  made  the  atmosphere  one  vast 
pervading  sound,  he  began  to  feel  a  little 
what  war  was  like.  And  I  incUne  to  be- 
lieve that  he  wished  himself  out  of  it,  and 
small  blame  to  him,  for  if  there  be  a  trying 
position  for  a  raw  soldier  in  this  world,  it 
18  being  perched  in  a  muldle  to  be  bowled 
at  by  cimnon-balls,  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  retaliation. 

His  hut  was  not  very  far  from  the  Lan- 
caster Qun  Batteiy,  and ;"  whistling  Dick  " 
was  a  strange  and  troublesome  neighbor. 
The  cannonade  used  to  begin  at  early  dawn, 
and  Tom  used  to  wake  from  dreJBons  of 
going  home  by  the  express  train  to  find 
tnat  the  noise  of  Ms  tram  was  the  hurtling 
of  the  missiles  from  his  neighbor,  **  sibillat- 
inc  Richard." 

Koused  thus  early,  —  and  for  a  Icng  time 
Tom  found  that  when  once  you  were  waked 
by  a  cannonade  it  was  no  use  trying  to 
sleep  a^dn,  —  he  used  to  sally  out  aoid  look 
about  him.  Many  a  lovely  morning  he  saw 
rise  over  the  eastern  hills,  many  a  glorious 
sunset  he  saw  sink  in  the  west,  —  and  be- 
tween rising  and  sinking  nothing  went  on 
but  the  incessant  pounding  of  the  bi^  guns 
and  the  ringing  pickaxes  of  the  men  m  the 
trenches,,  carrymg  the  works  onward  down 
the  face  of  the  slope.  He  foimd  it  growing 
monotonous  after  a  time,  and  bqzan  to  think 
M  home  and  friends. 

Before  leaving  Oxford  he  had  held  a  long 
consultation  wim  Edward  Harding,  and  had 
advised  him  to  leave  the  University  and 
enter  the  army.  Edward  was  hardlv  pre- 
pared to  take  so  decided  a  step,  although 
ms  debts  were  plaguing  him  sadly.  Tom, 
however,  cave  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  his  father,  in  case  he  should  alter  his 
mind  subsequently,  and  had  requested  the 
"  governor  "  to  do  what  he  coula  to  obtain 
his  friend  a  commission,  should  he  require 
it 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  Tom  Martin- 


dale  was  nervously  excited  to  a  temble  de- 
cree by  all  this  new  e^qperience  of  his,  and 
m  spite  of  its  monotony  wa^  delighted  with 
it  You  see,  his  excitement  was  so  great, 
that  he  found  monotonous  what  others 
would  consider  too  lively.  For  instance,  I 
doubt  if  you  or  I  should  be  inclined  to  call 
a  life  monotonous  which  offered  the  advan- 
tage of  a  possible  shot  or  shell  in  your  tent 
—  not  to  say  your  own  person  —  every  ten 
minutes  in  the  day.  It  seemed  so  to  Tom 
Martindale,  living  in  a  perpetual  artificial 
state  of  hiffh  pressure. 

By  and  oy  there  came  a  new  feature  of 
interest  into  the  scene  which  day  after  day 
^[reeted  his  eyes  as  he  wandered  to  his  favor- 
ite vantag^post  on  the  brow  of  the  plateau 
on  which  the  aimy  was  encamped.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Tchemaya  there  appeared  to 
be  gathering  by  slow  degrees  an  aimy  of 
Russians,  wnich  was,  of  course,  to  be  hurled 
acainst  our  position  sooner  or  later.  With 
wnat  anxious  curiosity,  therefore,  these 
troops  were  watched,  not  only  by  Tom,  but 
by  a  host  of  galknt  fellows  tugging  in  the 
sups,  and  longing  to  be  in  the  miy,  may  be 
easily  imagined. 

Before  fong  there  was  a  sortie  made  at 
ni^ht  against  the  French  trenches,  and  not 
without  success  altogetheiy  for  the  Russians, 
passing  themselves  off  as  English,  contrived 
to  penetrate  into  the  lines,  and  bayonet 
some  of  the  men  at  work  before  their  ruse 
was  discovered.  After  that  Tom  used  of 
an  evening  to  arm  himself  with  a  sword  and 
revolver,  and  go  down  and  spend  a  few 
hours  in  the  English  trenches.  But  tlie 
enemy^  did  not  attack  them. 

This  desire  to  kill  or  to  be  killed  must 
appear  a  very  curious  one  to  men  of  peace. 
It  was  indeed  most  inexplicable.  Tom  used 
to  see  men  in  the  early  gray  of  dawn  steal- 
ing off  with  their  rifles  and  their  rations  to 
some  favorite  spot  whence  they  could  fire 
at  the  enemy  whenever  a  man  showed. 
^'  Where  are  you  going  there  ?  **  was  a  fre- 
quent question.  '^I'm  going  to  have  a 
daVs  Russian-shooting ! "  was  the  invari- 
able answer.  And  yet  if,  aft£  knocking  his 
bird  over,  the  fortune  of  war  had  carried 
the  markBman  into  the  neighborhood  of 
the  wounded  foeman,  he  womd  have  been 
the  first  to  tend  his  wounds,  and  take  him 
carefully  to  the  rear. 

Li  the  valley  I  have  spoken  of  above, 
and  on  the  low  hills  at  the  fork  of  the 
defile  into  two  ravines,  there  was  now  gath- 
ered an  aimy  of  about  thirty  thousand  Rus- 
sians, commanded  b^  LiprandL  It  was  felt 
that  before  long  this  force  would  be  em- 
ployed against  the  English  position. 

On  the  25th  of  October  the  movement 
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was  made.  Morning  broke  gray  and  chilly, 
and  with  the  dawn  came  a  long  and  sus- 
tained fire  ir^  the  Russian  gims,  directed 
against  the  Turkish  outposts.  The  Scotch 
Grays,  with  the  Horse  Artillery,  were 
thrown  forward  to  answer  this  challenge, 
and  the  field  battery,  though  &r  inferior  in 
the  number  and  weight  of  its  guns,  behaved 
radiantly,  and  kept  up  a  shrewish  reply  to 
the  bluster  of  the  enemy,  imtil  forced  to 
retire  for  want  of  ammunition.  Tom  saw 
the  Grays  going  into  action,  as  he  thoueht, 
and  envied  them  terribly.  But  they  nad 
nothing  to  do  but  support  the  guns,  and 
came  l^k  with  them  to  the  Heavy  Brigade 
when  the  last  round  had'  been  fired. 

And  then  Tom  had  no  chance  to  see  anj 
more,  for  it  was  time  to  join  his  own  regi- 
inen4  drawn  up  iu  the  plain  behind  £&e 
encampment  He  b^;an  to  be  conscious 
that  the  hour  was  at  hand,  and  rode  down 
to  his  men  in  a  state  of  strange  elation, 
singing  snatches  of  old  college  songs,  and 
f eeBng  like  a  school-boy  out  for  a  hoUday. 
He  was  bom  a  soldier,  was  Tom. 

About  this  time  two  massive  columns  of 
Russian  cavalry  advanced  upon  our  posi- 
tion. It  was  a  srand  sight  to  see  this  great 
wave  of  war  roll  on  down  one  slope  and  up 
the  next,  glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  and 
rushing  on  rapidly  to  break  on  the  English 
line. 

The  outworks  —  in  a  very  unfinished 
and  sketchy  state  as  vet  —  were  garrisoned 
by  Turks.  The  pluck  with  which  the 
Mussulmans  had  held  their  mud  intrench- 
ments  on  the  Danube  had  led  people  to 
suppose  that  their  fatalism  made  them  in- 
capable of  flight  In  this  instance  the  illu- 
sion was  rudely  shattered.  No  sooner  did 
the  Turks  in  the  advanced  works  see  tJie 
Russian  cavalry  pouring  down  upon  them 
tJian  they  let  nv  a  random  volley  at  them, 
bounded  over  tneir  earthworks,  and  came 
running  like  deer  down  the  slope.  After 
all,  it  was  not  much  to  be  wond^^  at,  for 
they  were  fearfully  outnumbered,  and  had 
no  artillery  to  support  them. 

The  Russians  pushed  forward  still.  But 
now  a  few  guns  on  the  heights  opened  upon 
them,  and  with  telling  aim.  Before  the 
smoke  of  the  first  discharge  had  cleared 
away,  and  while  the  third  shot  was  still 
booming  in  the  air,  one  column  of  the  at- 
tacking cavalry  was  seized  with  a  panic, — 
turned,  —  and  fled. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  other  column 
moved  on  towards  our  position.  It  had  fine 
galloping  sround,  for  a  plain  of  level  sward 
stretched  before  it,  —  smooth  as  a  bowling- 
green,  and  walled  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
eminences,  from  which  the  French  axuL  some 


of  the  English  divisions  looked  down  upon 
the  conflict 

It  was  time'  for  our  heavy  cavalry  to  be 
on  the  alert  now,  and  accordingly  the  En- 
niskillens  and  the  Scotch  Grays  began  to 
move  forward.  But  they  were  drawn  up. 
as  I  have  said,  behind  the  encampment,  and 
before  they  had  fairly  got  clear  of  i1^  the 
dark  torrent  of  the  enemy's  horse  was  upon 
them.  The  odds  were  immensely  against 
the  English  cavalry,  and  the  enemy  were 
further  assisted  by  the  momentum  with 
which  they  rushed  upon  them,  not  yet  finee 
JTom  the  entanglement  of  tent-poles  and 
ropes  and  picket^ines. 

Back,  back  some  hundred  yards  or  more, 
were  borne  the  stru^ling  English  troopers, 
fighting  fiercely  all  the  way.  The  red  coats 
and  gray  horses  showed  clearly  out  in  the 
dark  turbulent  flood  which  rolled  on,  still 
slower  and  slower  after  its  meeting  with 
our  heavy  cavalry. 

The  6th  Dragoon  Guards  were  coming 
up  to  the  support  of  the  Grays  and  Enms- 
kDlens. 

The  4th  Dragoon  Guards  and  the  8th  — 
Tom's  raiment  — were  pressing  forward 
in  column  past  a  small  vineyard. 

Tom  was  in  a  burning  fever  of  excite- 
ment He  put  his  horse  at  the  low  walL 
sprang  over,  and  gathering  a  hasty  handful 
of  grapes  crushed  them  upon  ma  parched 
lips.  As  he  leaped  into  the  open  space 
again,  a  brother  officer — an  old  hand,  who 
had  seen  service  in  India  —  came  up  to 
him. 

"  That 's  unwise,  my  boy.  You  11  want 
all  your  horse  can  do  in  about  a  minute.'' 

"So  soon?" 

"Look!" 

He  pointed  to  the  plain  beyond  the  vine- 
yard. The  head  of  the  Russian  column  was 
just  passing.  Tom  could  hardly  suppress  a 
shout  of  joy. 

The  two  rep;iments  galloped  on,  and  were 
soon  clear  of  the  vineyard  walls.  There 
they  halted  for  a  brief  spcu^  to  form,  but  it 
seemed  an  age.  At  last  the  necessary  ex- 
tension to  the  right  had  been  effected,  and 
the  moment  for  Uie  charge  had  arrived. 

The  old  colonel  —  a  fine  gray-headed 
iron  hero  of  many  a  fight  under  the  fierce 
Eastern  sun  —  cast  a  look  along  the  line. 
Even  the  horses  seemed  fretting  at  the  mo- 
mentary inaction.  There  was  a  clatter  and 
rattle  of  accoutrements  and  curb-chains  as 
if  they  were  all  on  the  fret  Then  the  bugle 
rang  out  clear  and  silveiy. 

"  Now  then,  men,  by  — ! "  cried  the  old 
colonel,  and  they  were  off. 

During  that  brief  delay,  if  the  horses  had 
fretted,  the  men  had  been  burning  with  im- 
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patience,  though  the  discipline  told,  and 
they  did  not  show  it  outwardly.  Some 
Bwore  in  subdued  voices  from  sheer  excite- 
ment, —  some  gave  vent  to  prayers  (more 
lemarkahle  for  fervor  than  Christian  feel- 
ing) to  be  allowed  "  to  co  at  'em." 

Now  they  were  off.  It  was  dead  silence, 
save  for  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  beat  of 
hoofe. 

As  they  stretched  over  the  turf,  Tom  re- 
membered experiencing  something  like  the 
feeling  before,  and  —  with  his  eyes  still 
fixed  on  the  enemy — began  to  recall  the 
past,  and  recognized  the  recollections  as 
that  of  a  famous  charce  in  old  "  Town  and 
Gown "  days.  With  nis  eyes  still  fixed  on 
the  enemy,  he  saw  the  old  scrimmage  in 
the  Turl,  and  the  proctor  forcing  his  way 
through  the  crowd  of  "  Town  "  just  in  time 
to  receive  the  first  charging  gownsman  in 
his  arms.  That  gownsman  was  Tom,  and  as 
be  thought  of  it,  —  with  his  eye  still  fixed 
on  the  enemy,  —  Tom  smiled. 

And  then  there  was  time  for  no  more.^ 

With  teeth  clenched  so  fiercely  that  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  never  to  be  unlocked 
again,  —  with  bosoms  swelling  with  pent- 
up  excitement,  and  every  nerve  quivering, 
—  the  dragoons  had  thundered  over  the  in- 
tervening space,  and  flung  themselves  with 
a  sickening  crash  asainst  the  foeman's  flank. 
And  as  they  met  the  enemy,  eveiy  man  in 
the  8th  Dragoon  Guards  struck  the  one 
great  blow  —  his  first  stroke  in  the  war  — 
tibat  he  had  been  dying  to  deal  for  ever  so 
long.  There  were  a  gcnod  many  empty  sad- 
dles on  the  backs  of  Russian  horses  after 
that,  I  can  tell  you. 

This  was  the  noted  chai^  of  the  Heavy 
Brigade. 

Tne  famous  mad  gallop  of  the  lisht  cav- 
alry a  little  later  in  the  day  has  had  the 
fortune  to  win  so  much  renown — as  much 
for  its  faults  as  for  its  merits — that  this 
gallant  encounter  I  speak  of  has  hardly 
been  spoken  of  so  often  or  so  highly  as  it 
deserves.  I  am  not  desirous  of  detracting 
from  the  glory  of  the  Light  Brigade,  pur- 
chased at  tne  loss  of  so  many  brave  fellows, 
and  would  not  for  a  moment  question  the 
reputation  sought  and  won  literally  in  the 
cannon's  mourn.  But  the  heavy  cavalry 
should  have  its  meed  of  honor.  Broken  up 
into  detachments,  entangled  in  the  lines  of 
their  own  encampment,  and  meeting  the 
fiill  onward  sweep  of  the  enemy  ere  they 
themselves  could  push  forward  to  meet 
them,  our  heavy  tioopers  encountered  and 
drove  back  in  irretrievable  confusion  three 
times  their  own  number.  It  was  a  glorious, 
a  splendid  sight  for  the  allies,  who,  sta- 
tioned on  the  heights,  watched  the  contest 


in  the  valley  below  as  if  it  were  a  game  of 
chess.  What  would  not  one  ffive  to  have 
seen  that  sombre,  massive  cmumn  swoop 
down  and  swallow  up  our  handful  of  men, 
and  then,  like  a  wave  that  collects  its  for- 
ces and  flings  itself  on  some  rocky  point, 
scatter  and  break  before  braveiy  insur- 
mountable ? 

While  I  am  writing  this  I  cannot  but  re-' 
member  there  come  warnings  of  a  storm. 
It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  we  and 
certain  of  our  neighbors  (thanks  to  foolish 
scruples)  have  been  clenching  our  fists  and 
frowning  at  each  other.  Between  nations, ' 
as  between  men,  such  demonstrations  are 
not  quickly  or  easy  forgotten.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  we  remember  a  threat  lon- 
ger than  a  blow,  and,  indeed,  believe  the 
mtter  is  the  only  means  of  removing  the 
impression  of  the  former.  The  two  boys  at 
school  who  are  always  saying  to  each  other, 
"  Ah,  you  do  ! "  or  "Just  you  hit  me  ! "  or 
"  Touch  me  if  you  dare ! "  are  the  two  boys 
who  go  on  hating  one  another  forever.  The 
two  who  go  off  to  a  retired  spot  and  have 
their  little  difference  out  in  a  muscularly 
Christian  spirit  learn  to  respect  one  another, 
and  are  not  seldom  the  best  and  closest  of 
friends  afterwards.  Do  you  think  that  two 
people  who  have  been  sometimes  openly, 
sometimes  tacitly  or  indirectly,  taunting 
each  other  lately,  are  likely  to  make  up  the 
difference  wholesomely  without  some  blood- 
letting ?  I  do  not ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
I  read  the  pa^e  of  modem  histoty  in  which 
Comet  Martmdale  and  the  8th  Dragoon. 
Guards  are  engaged  with  immense  comfort 
and  satisfaction. 

"  Ah,"  our  fathers  used  to  say,  "  look  at 
Waterloo  !  How  often  was  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  hurled  against  our  anny,  and  yet 
we  won  !  There  are  no  such  soldiers  now." 
But  when  the  hour  came,  our  dainty  lads 
left  off  loungine  in  the  Row  and  waltzing 
the  "  Olga,"  ana  officered  their  men  as  only- 
young  English  gentlemen  could  do  ;  and 
our  countiy  boys  left  the  plough-tail,  shoul- 
dered the  musket,  and  went  to  battle  aa 
cheerfully  as  ever  they  had  mme  whistling 
i^eld  The  charge  across  the  Alma  and 
up  the  heights  beyond,  —  the  engagements 
oi  our  Heavy  and  Light  Bricaaes,  —  the 
resistance  on  the  slopes  of  Inkermann, — 
these  all  tell  the  same  story  as  Waterloo,  — 
these  record  the  hardihood  and  s;allantry  of 
Englishmen,  rich  or  poor,  low-born  or  no- 
ble ;  and  when  we  read  of  these  things  we 
can  well  smile  at  all  threats,  —  ay.  and  at 
all  sneers,  —  and  feel  sure  that  when  the 
hour  arrives  the  old  colors  that  waved  above 
the  Belgian  cornfields  and  in  the  Crimean 
I  vineyaids  will  float  stUl,  and  above  as  noble 
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hearts  and  Btrong  aims,  wherever  the  scene 
of  battle  may  he. 

But  we  muBt  not  forget  that,  while  we 
are  talking  about  what  may  he  hereafter, 
Tom  Martindale  and  the  8th  Dragoon 
Guards  have  crossed  swords  with  the  enemy 
for  the  first  time. 

Into  the  flank  of  the  adyancin^  column 
oar  brave  fellows  cut  their  way  m  steady 
line.  They  buried  themselves  in  the  ranks 
of  the  foe,  and  the  superiority  of  numbers 
could  not  match  the  superiority  of  spirit. 
The  hnee  hody  of  Russian  cavalry  was 
shaken  by  the  onset  of  this  mere  handful 
of  brave  men.  It  was  not  the  weight  of 
troops,  but  the  individual  gallantry  of  the 
soldiers,  that  reckoned  here.  As  the  Scotch 
Grays  and  the  Enniskillens,  swallowed  up 
though  they  were  in  the  column  that  poured 
upon  them,  were  driving  back  their  assail- 
ants, so  the  4th  and  8ui  Dragoon  Guards 
broke  up  the  ranks  opposed  to  them  by 
sheer  pluck  and  dash.  Officers  and  men 
alike  lought  like  old  Homeric  heroes, — 
hand  to  hand,  striking  for  England  and  for 
glory,  every  man  a  giant 

It  was  a  lancer  who  met  Tom  in  full 
career.  Tom  made  a  furious  slash  at  the 
lance  that  severed  its  head,  and  then,  hav- 
ing got  so  near  his  man  as  to  have  no  play 
for  ms  sworcL  struck  him  with  the  hilt  in 
the  face  and  Knocked  him  over  the  crupper. 
Down  with  the  sword  again  on  the  next 
lancer,  who  narried  and  returned  a  blow, 
which  crashea  down  on  Tom's  helmet,  and 
made  a  thousand  sparks  dance  before  his 
eyes,  whereupon  Tom  darted  a  quick  thrust 
at  his  enem^r  s  throat,  and  so  a  second  man 
went  down,  and  he  was  prepared  for  the 
third,  —  a  dragoon  like  himself  this  time. 
With  him  Tom  exchanged  two  cuts,  and 
then  there  is  a  tinkle  and  a  crash,  and 
Tom's  sabre  has  snapped  at  the  hilt.  Tom 
flings  the  hilt  at  his  enemVs  head,  draws  a 
pistol  from  his  holster,  ana  blows  his  brains 
out. 

^Here's  a  sword,  sir,"  says  some  one 
hurriedly,  and  a  private  in  nis  regiment 
riding  on  his  left  thrusts  a  Russian  sabre 
into  his  hand.  Only  just  in  time,  for  here 
comes  Tom's  fourth  foeman. 

A  big  dragoon,  this  last  foeman  of  Tom's, 
with  a  j)owerfdl  horse  and  a  tremendous 
reach  with  his  big  sword,  which  he  swings 
as  if  it  were  a  straw.  That  h\s  sword  is 
hiasinK  through  the  air  to  descend  on  Tom's 
shoulaer  and  bring  his  campaign  to  an 
abrupt  termination,  when  the  soldier  who 
gave  Tom  the  sabre,  having  in  the  interim 
settled  accounts  with  another  lancer,  catches 
ai^ht  of  his  officer's  periL  He  snatches  his 
pistol  ^m  the  holster,  and  discharges  it  in 
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the  big  Russian's  &ce.    He  is  too  late  to 
stop  the  blow,  but  just  in  time  to  render  it 

Eowerless  to  kiU.  The  bi^  sword  falls, 
owever,  with  crushing  weight  on  Tom's 
right  shoulder,  and  just  at  the  same  moment 
a  Russian  lancer  makes  a  thrust  at  him. 
Tom  parries  feebly  with  his  disabled  arm, 
and  the  lance,  missinc  a  vital  part,  tumbles 
him  off  his  horse.  He  comes  to  the  ground 
with  a  terrific  thud,  and  the  lancer,  riding 
over  him,  makes  an  amiable  attempt  to  spit 
him  as  he  goes,  but  fails.  And  then  exter- 
nal matters  cease  for  a  while  to  have  anv 
interest  for  Comet  Martindale  of  the  8th 
Dragoon  Guards. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DUN  CLOUDB. 

Thb  time  at  length  arrived  when  Edward 
Harding's  amiable  trustees,  Messrs.  Wisby 
and  Slowman,  saw  fit  to  pay  off  Ids  Oxford 
debts,  or  rather  the  list  of  uem  which  had 
been  sent  in  by  James.  For  this  purpose 
they  employed  an  accoimtant,  who  charged  a 
pleasant  percentage,  and  was  an  expensive 
and  by  no  means  necessary  addition  to  the 
outlay.  From  him  the  tradespeople  learned 
in  some  mysterious  way  that  if  they  wanted 
to  be  paid  they  had  better  not  give  Master 
Ted  any  very  extensive  credit  in  future. 

Now,  unfortunately,  since  the  day  when 
that  list  had  been  transmitted  to  the  old 
fogies  by  James,  with  a  letter  entreating 
their  speedy  attention,  Edward  had  had 
ample  leirare  to  heap  up  around  him  an- 
other pile  of  debt  At  me  news  conveyed 
by  the  accountant  this  enlivening  avalanche 
swept  down  upon  the  lad,  and  he  was  in  a 
few  short  hours  inundated  with  requests  for 
*'  little  accounts."    What  could  he  do  ? 

He  wrote  first  to  his  trustees,  having  now 
gathered  the  courage  of  despair.  The  an- 
swer he  received  was  conclusive.  They  had 
no  more  money  to  cive  him  ! 

It  had  been  bad  enough  to  be  dunned 
when  he  knew  he  had  the  means  of  paying. 
But  now,  when  he  was  informed  tnat  the 
exchequer  was  quite  dry,  the  trouble  and 
anxiety  became  terrible.  D^  after  day 
the  applications  became  more  nequent  and 
more  urgent 

At  last  came  the  fatal  period  when  Ed- 
ward's door  was  besieged  by  expectant  cred- 
itors. Representatives  of  every  conceivable 
trade  were  to  be  seen  hovering  about  his 
"oak."  They  were  used  to  that  sort  of 
work,  and  mounted  guard  over  his  entrance 
with  a  d(^ged  determination,  which  seemed 
assured  that  sooner  or  later  the  ganisoa 
must  give  in. 
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Unliappy  garriiBoii !  How  it  fmned  and 
fretted  at  th£  beleaguering  !  With  blinds 
drawn  down  in  firont,  with  food  furtively 
supplied  at  the  back  windows  that  looked 
into  the  little  quad  in  the  rear  of  the  old 
quad,  the  ganison  intrenched  itself,  cutting 
hall  and  lectures  on  the  score  of  ill  health. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  suffering  from  a  dis- 
order which  was  extremely  prevalent  among 
lads  at  Oxford. 

But  this  sort  of  thins  could  not  go  on  for- 
ever, as  the  patient  duns  well  ciew.  A 
time  arrived  when  Edward  grew  desperate 
at  the  perpetual  annovance,  and  dressing 
himself  in  nis  best  clothes,  and  with  an  as- 
sumed air  of  comfort  and  carelessness,  strode 
out  from  the  besieged  doorway  into  the 
midst  of  the  Jcnot  ot  patient  attendants  in 
waiting. 

Then  rose  a  very  Babel  of  entreaties  and 
threats,  to  all  of  which  Edward  could  onl^ 
reply  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  pay  this 
term, — that  he  hoped  to  settle  th^n  all 
next  term — that — that  —  in  short,  that  — 
anything !  —  in  order  just  to  get  rid  of  his 
tonnentora  and  clear  tne  passage  in  front  of 
his  rooms.  With  dissatisfied  murmurs  and 
black  looks  the  group  of  expectants  scattered 
slowly.  And  men  o^an  a  new  form  of 
siege. 

Messrs.  Sawkins  and  Hilvester,  having  had 
Mr.  Ticker's  books  placed  in  their  hanoLB  for 
the  settlement  of  outstanding  accounts, 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  sum  of  blank 

Sounds,  b&nk  shillings,  and  blank  pence, 
ue  from  Mr.  Harding,  of  Denb.  Coll.,  with- 
out dday.  M^.  Pin(£am  had  been  directed 
by  Messrs.  Pimcan  and  Candone  to  apply 
for  their  little  account,  which  he  would 
therefore  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Harding  to  re- 
mit to  him  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
And  so  on,  and  so  on ! 

In  a  short  time  these  applications  assumed 
a  curt  and  peremptory  fonn.  The  money 
was  to  be  .  paid  m  a  few  days,  —  period 
named,  —  or  the  writers  would  be  compelled 
to  take  further  steps  to  insure  an  imme- 
diate settlement  of  tneir  claims. 

Finally,  Edward  became  acquainted  with 
the  signature  of  Sconger,  the  proctor  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  wherein,  so  that 
functionary  infonned  him,  he  would  be 
sued  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Blank,  and 
Mr.  This,  and  Mr.  That,  unless  he  promptlv 
liquidated  the  debts  he  had  contracted  with 
them. 

Edward  went  to  see  Sconeex,  in  hopes  of 
talking  the  matter  over  with  nim.  Sconger 
was  a  member  of  the  Universitv,  and  Ed- 
ward thought  it  possible  he  might  not  be  a 
bad  sort  of  fellow.  But  he  was  grievously 
mistaken  in  his  estimate.    Sconger  was  a 
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nuuQ^  little  caiL  who  had  somehow  eom- 
triv^  to  crawl  through  a  university  career 
as  a  taberdar  at  Queen's,  or  a  scholar  at 
Worcester,  or  in  some  equally  noble  ca- 
ty.  Now  he  was  a  sort  of  tradesman's 
ully,  and  made  matters  as  unpleasant  as 
he  could  in  the  Vice-Chancellors  Court  to 
men  who  had  been  seduced  into  extrava- 

rce  by  the  very  creditors  who  clamored  so 
a  settlement  of  their  accoimts. 

Edward  ¥ras  treated  bv  Sconger  with  all 
the  low  insolence  of  an  ill-bred  dog  in  office. 
The  creature  who  made  his  living  out  of 
the  misfortunes  of  University  men  was  not 
ev^n  decently  grateful  to  him  for  giving 
him  employment  Edward  waxed  fimoua, 
and,  tuining  upon  the  little  sneak,  gave  him 
so  severe  a  handling  that  the  proctor  shrank 
into  himself,  but  vowed  inwardly  to  perse- 
cute the  lad  all  the  more  for  his  pluck! 
Edward's  course  was  a  courageous  one,  but, 
I  fear,  hardly  a  wise  one. 

A  day  or  two  after  his  interview  he  saw 
reason  to  prepare  for  lengthened  siege.  He 
laid  in  a  cooa  stock  of  provisions,  liquid  and 
solid,  ana  served  out  a  supply  of  tobacco 
sufficient  to  last  out  a  protracted  beleaguer- 
ment 

"Keen  I" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Put  on  an  s^ar  for  me.  TeU  the  Dean 
I  am  suffering  from  something  or  other  —  a 
bilious  attack.  That 's  about  the  truth  of 
it,  Keen,  is  n't  it  7  The  table  looks  like  it, 
don't  it?"  and  he  pointed  to  a  laice  and 
splendid  assortment  of  bills  which  aaomed 
his  breakfast-table. 

"Yes.  sir,  it  do." 

"And  then.  Keen,  sport  the  oak,  and 
don't  let  in  a  soul,  for  I  m  expecting  a  cita- 
tion from  the  Vice-Chancellors  Court" 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

Before  long  one  of  the  bedeb  —  the 
officers  who  carry  the  silver  maces  in  front 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor  as  he  goes  fortii  on 
his  duties,  and  are  therefore  s^led  "  silver 
pokers,"  as  certain  court  dietaries  are 
spoken  of  as  "sticks" — made  his  appear- 
ance in  quad.  Ted  noted  his  arrival,  peep- 
iug  round  the  blind,  and  began  to  chucue 
heartily  when  he  heard  him  vainlr  batter^ 
inghis  knuckles  against  the  outer  door. 

The  "poker"  was  in  no  hurry.  Mr. 
Hardiog,  ne  thought  to  himself,  would  have 
done  reading  shortly,  and  then  he  would 
come  out  and  be  served  with  the  little  slip 
of  paper  summoning  him  before  the  Court  ot 
the  Vice-Chancellor  to  show  cause  why  he 
did  not  pay  toa  certain  tradesman  a  sum  of 
money,  to  wit,  any  amount  you  like,  for 
goods  supplied  to  mm. 

But  Mr.  Harding  waa  in  no  huny 
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He  ensconced  himBelf  secnieiy,  and  lived 
like  »  fighting-cock,  eating,  ^urinkinff  and 
smoking  to  his  hearts  content,  and  eiulyinff 
out  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  for  air  and 
exerciBe,  which  he  took  in  uie  ^;reen  quad- 
rangle in  £ront  of  the  new  buildings. 

In  this  way  three  days  passed,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  I  fancy  botn  hedel  and  undeigrad 
were  pretty  well  tired  of  the  little  game. 
But  the  bedel  got  wearied  first,  and  relin- 
quished the  attempt,  not  without  first  ex- 
pressing to  Keen,  who  feicned  deep  erjonpa- 
thy  witn  him,  that  he  reaBy  rather  acunired 
the  gentleman's  obstinacy,  adding  that  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  so  ef- 
fectually barred  out 

The  bedel  once  gone  and  feirly  out  of 
si^ht,  Ted  rushed  into  quad  and  executed  a 
wild  impromptu  pas  d^exteue,  to  the  admirar 
tion  of  many  of  the  men  of  Denb.  Coll., 
who  had  watched  the  progress  of  the  si^ 
with  deep  interest,  and  cheered  Ted  lustily 
for  defeating  the  common  enemy  so  effect- 
ually. 

"  And  now,  Keen,  I  'm  off  to  your  place 
at  once.* 

**  Thank  you,  sir." 

*'  As  soon  as  I  'm  gone,  pack  my  portman- 
teau and  bring  it  over,  and  go  round  to 
Bars  and  tell  hun  to  send  a  Hansom  round, 
to  take  me  to  the  station  in  time  for  the  last 
train  to  town." 

**  Yes,  sir.    Thank  you,  sir.'* 

Thereupon  Edward  stole  out  of  coUese 
and  took  refu^  at  Keen's  residence,  a  Uttle 
house  in  Denoigh  Street,  just  close  to  the 
college,  where  he  waited  until  the  evening, 
and  then,  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  in 
a  Hansom,  rattled  off  to  the  station,  took  a 
ticket  to  Paddington«  and  was  speedily 
steaming  awav  to  town  at  a  pace  which  set 
the  pursuit  of  all  the  bedels  m  the  Univer- 
sity at  defiance. 

On  reaching  **the  little  villi^"  as  the 
metropolis  was  affectionately  caUed  at  Ox- 
ford, Edward  proceeded  to  the  Tavistock, 
where  he  took  a  bed  and  left  his  luggage, 
and  then  sallied  out,  though  at  rather  a  late 
hour,  to  seek  amusement  until  bedtime. 
Bedtime  turned  out  ultimately  to  be  about 
dawn,  when  the  market  was  full  of  dewy 
cabbi^es  and  busy  porters,  and  when  the 
cherries  began  to  arrive  and  were  sold  amid 
much  bustle  and  noise,  to  the  meat  disgust 
of  Edward,  whose  chances  of  sleep  became 
remarkably  slender  as  the  business  grew 
brisker.. 

It  was  about  midday  when  Edward  rose 
and  took  a  cosey  breakfast,  after  which  he 
sallied  out  and  bent  his  way  citywards  in 
order  to  have  an  interview  with  his  guar- 
dians.    He.  had  written  the  night  before  to 


request  Mr.  Slowman  to  meet  him  at  Mr. 
Wisb/s  bank. 

He  found  the  two  old  fogies  in  a  very 
exalted  frame  of  mind.  They  pointed  out 
to  him  that  as  he  came  of  age  in  a  few 
months,  they  would  rather  not  l)e  bothered 
anv  more  about  him.  As  for  these  present 
liabilities,  he  must  plead  *'imder  age,''  and 
then  do  what  he  could  when  he  reached 
"years  of  discretion," -r- and  Mr.  Wisby 
laid  a  spiteful  emphasis  on  the  word  "  dis- 
cretion.* 

Edward  tried  to  make  them  understand 
that  such  a  plea  could  not  be  put  forward 
without  insuring  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  his  name  from  the  books  of  Denbigh 
College.  The  Master  of  Denbigh,  on  the 
strength  of  having  formed  one  of  the  Ox- 
ford UommiBsion,  in  yhich  he  had  worked 
diligently  for  the  Whigs  with  an  eye  to  a 
future  bishopric,  was  a  stem  disciplmarian, 
and  began  reforms  in  his  own  college  by 
punishing  severely  any  peccadilloes  he  dis- 
covered. I  am  bound  to  add  that  this  was 
the  only  reform  he  ever  attempted,  and 
that  in  every  other  respect  his  colle^  was 
no  better  managed  than  any  other  m  the 
University. 

This  sketch  of  the  master,  boldly  dashed 
in  by  the  xmpreiudiced  hand  of  Edward, 
had  no  effect  on  tne  minds  of  Messrs.  Wisby 
and  Slowman,  —  alwavs  supposing  they 
were  inconvenienced  with  such  articles. 

He  must  extricate  himself  as  he  best 
could  from  difficulties  into  which  he  had 
plimged  of  his  own  accord,  after  having 
been  extricated  once  already ;  he  ou^ht  to 
have  learned  wisdom  from  experience. 
Their  very  onerous  and  unsatisfactory  task 
would  be  brought  to  an  end  in  a  short 
time,  and  in  the  interim  thev  declined  to 
incur  any  responsibilities,  lliey  could  do 
nothing. 

Thereupon  Ted  fired  up,  and  expressed 
his  opinion  of  their  mismanagement  of  his 
affairs  in  pretty  round  terms.  I  regret  to 
add  that  he  so  forgot  himself  as  to  say 
something  about  the  hardship  of  a  gentle- 
man's having  to  talk  about  such  matters  as 
a  university  career  and  college  debts — 
things  which  they  knew  no  more  about 
than  about  polite  society  —  to  a  stockbrok- 
ing  civic  ana  the  cashier  of  a  humdrum  old 
banking-house. 

Thus  shaking  the  dust  off  his  feet  against 
Ms  trustees,  he  left  the  place  in  disgust, 
and  flinging  himself  into  a  Hansom,  bade 
the  driver  "  go  like  fiirjr  to  the  Ordnance 
Office,  where  Mr.  Martmdale,  senior,  was 
Permanent  Assistant  Under-Secretary. 

^  Mr.  Martindale  ? "  said  a  functionary  tt 
whom  Edward  addressed  himself  on  reach* 
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ing  the  office,  and  who  was  lotmfine  in  a 
comfortable  chair  before  the  haU  nre, — 
<<  Mr.  Martindale  ?  Jawkins,  do  you  know 
where  Mr.  Martindale  sits  ?  ** 

*'  No,  bnt  I  think  it  mnst  be  Mr.  Battles- 
by's  branch,"  said  the  person  addressed, 
without  tumixig  his  head  from  the  window, 
from  whence  he  was  surveying  the  outer 
world. 

"  Mr.  Battlesb/s  branch,  sir,"  said  the  first 
speaker,  half  turning  to  Edward.  *'  Keep 
to  the  right,  and  inquire  of  the  messenger 
in  the  room  just  opposite," 

Edward  K>llowed  these  directions,  and 
made  his  desire  to  see  Mr.  Martindale  known 
to  a  veiT  dapper-looking  man  who  was 
reading  the  paper  in  the  messenger's  room. 

'^  Mr.  Martindale,  sir  ?  Don't  know  the 
gent  Stop  a  mom^t,  though.  Try  Mr. 
Spoffle's  room,  sir.  uther  end  of  the  build- 
ing. Here,  Parker,"  addressing  a  boy  who 
was  passing  with  a  bundle  of  papers,  ^  take 
this  gentleman  to  Mr.  Spoffle's  room.  No. 
26  ;  and  look  here,  as  you  come  back^  just 
go  to  the  lunch-room  and  bring  me  a  pint  of 
half-and-half." 

Convoyed  by  Parker,  Edward  reached  the 
room  of  Mr.  Spoffle,  who  was  engaged  in 
eating  his  lunch,  and  did  not  seem  to  like 
being  interrupted.  He  directed  Edward  to 
Room  34  at  the  top  of  the  staircase.  Up 
went  Edward,  rather  tired  by  this  time,  and 
wishing  Under  -  Secretaries  were  a  little 
more  accessible.  On  reaching  No.  34  he 
topped  at  the  door,  and,  entering,  asked  for 
Martindale.  Thereupon  a  very  pink  young 
gentleman,  blushing  profusely,  rose,  and, 
announcing  that  he  was  the  party  in  ques- 
tion, hustled  Ted  out  on  the  landing,  and 
asked  him  his  business  in  a  manner  which 
implied  that  he  did  not  expect  it  to  be 
pleasant.  Relieved  by  Ted's  explanation 
that  he  could  not  be  the  Mr.  Martmdale  he 
wished  to  see,  the  young  gentleman  retired 
into  the  room  again,  disclaiming  all  knowl- 
edge of  any  other  Martindale  in  the  build- 
ing, but  saying  he  thought  there  was  ''a 
chap  of  that  name  at  the  Horse  Guards." 

Confused  by  this  encounter,  Ted  lost  his 
way  in  endeavoring  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
eventually  found  himself  where  he  had 
started,  —  in  the  presence  of  the  messenger 
who  had  sent  him  to  Mr.  Spoffle.    ., 

The  messenger,  having  finished  the  Times, 
and  drunk  his  half-ana-half,  ivbs  inclined 
to  be  more  communicative  now.  Edward 
explained  that  the  Mr.  Martindale  he  wished 
to  see  was  an  elderly  man,  the  Assistant- 
Under-Sec — 

"  Why  had  n't  you  said  the  Onnable  Mr. 
M.,  or  asked  for  the  Under-Secretary,  sir, 
at  once  ?    You  'd  V  saved  yourself  a  deal 


of  trouble.  Step  this  way.  We  don't  never 
send  no  one  to  him  unless  they  apply  spe- 
cial.   It  would  n't  do,  you  see,  sir." 

Ted  didn't  see,  but  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  discuss  the  question,  so  he  fol- 
lowed the  man,  who  took  him  along  a  pas- 
sage or  two,  and  then  handed  him  over  to 
another  messenger. 

"  This  is  the  ^ntleman  who  attends  on 
the  Onnable  Mr.  M.,  sir.  Calvert,  this  gen- 
tleman wishes  to  see  the  Under-Secretary." 

**  Official  or  private  1 "  asked  Mr.  Calvert. 

Edward  stated  that  his  business  was  of 
a  j)rivate  nature,  and  gave  his  card,  with 
which  Calvert  hobbled  off,  making  no  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  uix- 
ious  to  learn  who  Edward  was  ;  indeed,  it 
would  have  been  absurd  on  his  part  to 
attempt  to  conceal  his  perusal  of  the  card, 
for  having,  as  well  as  a  game  leg,  a  blind 
eye  and  very  short  sight,  he  had  to  hold  the 
pasteboard  quite  close  to  the  better  oi^gan 
of  vision,  in  a  manner  that  reminded  Ted  of 
a  magpie  looking  into  a  marrow-bone. 

In  a  few  minutes  Calvert  returned,  and, 
bidding  Edward  follow  him,  led  the  way  to 
the  Under-Secretaiy's  apartment  Mr.  Mar- 
tindale welcomed  Edward  warmly,  and 
be^^ged  him  to  take  a  seat  ^  His  son  had 
written  to  him  about  his  friend  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, and  he  was  delighted  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance." 

''  Had  Mr.  Martindale  heard  from  Tom  1" 
Edward  inquired. 

*^  Yes,  two  days  ago  ;  the  letter  had  been 
delated  on  the  wav.  He  was  well  then, 
and  just  settling  in  his  hut  The  r^ment 
had  not  been  into  action  yet,"  Mr.  Martin- 
dale answered,  and  then  bagged  to  know 
what  he  could  do  to  be  of  service  for  Ed- 
ward, who  must,  he  added,  pardon  his 
coming  to  the  point  so  directly,  as  they 
were  very  busy,  the  whole  office  being 
worked  off  its  legs  almost  by  the  pressure 
consequent  on  the  war. 

Edward  told  his  story  to  Mr.  Martindale 
as  briefly  as  he  could.  The  Under-Secre- 
tary shook  his  head  sympatheticaUy  at  all 
the  unpleasant  passages,  and  deprecatihgly 
when  Edvrard  pitch^  into  his  guardians, 
for  the  Assistant  Under-Secretary  was  a 
constituted  authority  himself. 

Edward  wound  up  his  story^  bv  saying 
that  he  should  be  very  grateful  if  Mr.  Slar- 
tindale  could  obtain  him  any  employment 
in  connection  with  the  anny  in  the  Cri- 
mea. 

"  Active  service,  eh,  Mr.  Harding  1  Well, 
I  can  tell  you  there 's  nothing  like  it  to  di- 
vert the  mind  from  unpleasant  trains  of 
thought.  You  would  n't  like  to  come  and 
do  my  duties  for  a  while,  would  you  ?    1 11 
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guarantee  jon  won't  liave  any  time  to  think 
of  anything  but  the  work.'' 

Edward  laughed,  and  said  he  feared  he 
should  be  a  very  inadequate  substitute. 

"  Well,  well,  nerhaps  you  would  n't  find 
out  in  a  day  wnat  1  Ve  been  learning  all 
my  life.  But  now  about  your  wish  to  join 
our  forces  in  the  Crimea.  Are  you  a  good 
horseman? — would  you  prefer  cavalry  or 
infantry?  Tou'd  better  say  the  latter, 
there  11  be  less  difficulty." 

Edward  said  he  should  be  proud  to  serve 
his  country  in  any  way,  on  horse  or  on 
foot 

'*  Do  you  know  anything  of  drill  ?  No  ! 
That's  unfortunate,  but  we  must  try  and 
manf^  that  If  I  were  you  I  would  go  to 
the  barracks  and  en^i^  a  sergeant  to  come 
and  teach  you  your  dnll  at  once." 

Edward  thanked  him  for  the  advice,  and 
asked  how  soon  he  was  likely  to  be  sent 
abroad  after  obtaining  his  commission. 

^  As  soon  as  you  like,  my  dear  sir." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,  for  I  am  in  per- 
petual fidget  about  my  Oxford  bills." 

^  Ah,  well !  there  shall  be  no  more  delay 
than  is  absolutely  necessary." 

Ted  expressed  his  gratitude  in  the  warm- 
est terms,  and  said  he  would  not  interfere 
with  Mr.  Martindale's  valuable  labors  any 
longer.  So  they  shook  hands  and  parted, 
the  Under-Secretary  plunging  at  once  into 
a  paper  containing  an  intricate  discussion 
on  the  desirability  of  having  two  buttons 
instead  of  four  on  the  sleeves  on  the  artillery 
undress  jacket,  while  Edward  went  off  to 
the  Tavistock  to  write  a  long  letter  to  liis 
brother  James,  ^d  tell  him  of  his  intention 
to  enter  the  aimy. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  week 
of  his  sojourn  in  London,  Edward  had  the 
delight  of  seeing  himself  gazetted  as  Ensign 
in  the  203d  Foot,  <<  Berkshire  Rifles,"  and 
soon  after  received  orders  to  report  himself 
at  the  depot,  whence  he  was  to  proceed 
with  a  detachment  to  the  East 


CHAPTER  X. 

CTPRES8  AND  ORANGE-BLOSfiOM. 

The  great  and  prosperous  city  of  Liver- 
chester  was  almost  deserted  uqw.  The  pala- 
tial residences  in  the  fine  broad  streets  were 
left  in  charge  of  servants,  and  the  wealthy 
merchants  were  away  at  the  seaside  or 
abroad,  —  had  fled  in  every  direction,  in 
short,  to  escape  from  the  pestilence. 

It  was  a  strange  idea,  this  Exodus  of 
Wealth.  You  see,  the  great  men  had  been 
erecting  their  grand  houses,  and  damming 


back  into  narrower  space  day  by  day  the 
swarming  poverty  of  the  town.  It  was  a 
sort  of  siege,  —  Wealth  pushing  forward  its 
works,  ana  Poverty  falling  back  on  its  cita- 
del of  reeking  alleys.  But  at  last  came  a 
sortie  of  the  beleagured  garrison.  With 
that  black  ^ag  I  spoke  of  a  little  while 
since  waving  above  them,  and  commanded 
by  the  grisly  form  of  Death,  who,  maiahal- 
lin^  the  regiments  of  coffins,  led  them  out 
agamst  the  besiesers,  the  army  of  Poverty 
marched  out  ana  displayed  itself,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  to  W  ealth  and  Comfort 
Whereupon  the  besiegers  struck  their  tents, 
and  left  Poverty  in  possession  of  the  field. 

And  there  were  local  papers  and  penny- 
a-liners,  who,  for  lack  oi  more  interesting 
particulars,  would  now  and  then  shock  pro- 
pnety  with  a  paragraph  headed  <^  Shocking 
Destitution  in  Back  Lane,"  or  ^'  D^th  from 
Want  in  Outofsight  Alley,"  with  a  vivid 
description  of  the  scene.  Sometimes  a  re- 
fractory juryman  at  a  coroner's  inquest 
would  prevent  things  from  being  done  de- 
cently and  quietly,  or  some  very  insane 
person,  a  curate  or  a  doctor,  on  occasion, 
would  make  a  stir  about  the  inhumanity  or 
ne^igence  of  the  workhouse  authorities. 

Woe  betide  the  reporter  who  reported ! 
For  the  good  people  of  liverchester  would 
intimate  to  his  employer  that  they  would  be 
compelled  to  stop  their  subscriptions  for  the 
paper  if  these  revolting  instances  of  bad 
taste  were  repeated.  Woe  betide  the  jury- 
man who  would  not  allow  starvation  to  be 
huddled  away  into  a  pauper's  grave  without 
any  fuss  !  For  the  good  people  of  Liver- 
chester made  him  a  marked  man,  and  his 
business  suffered,  his  customers  declining  to 
deal  with  such  a  turbulent  demagogue. 
Woe  betide  the  curate  who  remonstrsSed, 
and  interfered  to  save  the  bodies  as  well  as 
the  souls  of  his  famished  flock  !  No  more 
invitations  to  tea  or  dinner,  no  more  slip- 
pers and  braces,  no  more  money  for  chari- 
ties, no  more  attendance  at  church.  The 
good  folks  of  Liverchester  could  not  cotmte- 
nance  a  clergyman  who  neglected  his  min- 
isterial duties  and  interfered  with  the  secu- 
lar ann.  Woe  betide  the  medical  man  who 
protested  that  the  only  things  to  do  his  sick 
people  any  good  were  memdnes  he  could 
not  prescribe  and  make  up, — food,  air,  and 
cleanliness  !  If  he  were  tne  cleverest  doc- 
tor alive,  he  would  nevermore  be  called  in 
by  the  good  folks  of  Liverchester,  who  could 
not  employ  a  physician  so  constantly  visit- 
ing among  low  people,  for  how  could  they 
tell  what  contagious  diseases  he  might  not 
bring  into  their  houses  ? 

So  the  wealthy  Liverchestrians  ignored 
Misery  and  Poverty.    They  stopped  up  the 
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rat-holes  and  left  the  vermin  to  die  in  them. 
But,  onluckQy,  a  dead  rat  becomes  offensive. 
An  odor  not  of  ottar  of  roses  diffdses  itself 
through  the  most  splendid  apartment  when 
a  deceased  rodent  lies  rottins  behind  the 
arras.  And  just  in  this  way  uie  kept-down 
and  crushed-out  poverty  of  Liverchester 
lOBde  its  presence  lelt  There  was  the  up- 
heaval of^the  revolution.  €kiunt  scarecrows 
fell  down  dead  outside  splendid  houses. 
Lon^,  ragged,  walking  funerals  crept  by  like 
blacK  noisome  worms  among  the  glittering 
ec[uipage8  in  the  main  streets.  Some  selfish, 
disrespectful  wretches  actually  had  the  au- 
dacity to  communicate  the  disorder  to  their 
betters  by  venturing  to  breathe  the  same  air 
with  them.  Others,  dyin^  upon  fetid  trus- 
ses of  straw,  having  no  stick  of  property  to 
make  disposal  of,  be(]ueathed  the  only  thing 
they  had  to  call  their  own  —  sickness  unto 
death  —  to  their  wealthy  neighbors,  and 
not  very  willing  heirs. 

Then  the  revolution  was  at  its  height 
Barricades  of  coffins  in  the  streets,  maimed 
by  deadly  vapors,  met  the'  gaze  of  the 
affiighted  citizens  on  every  side,  and  so  in 
a  few  days  the  city  was  abandoned  ; 
"Plague,  Pestilence,  and  Famine"  was 
written  up  ledbly  on  the  walls ;  and  Death 
was  declared  Dictator. 

Throughout  this  fiffht  James  Harding 
took  his  place  in  the  foremost  ranks. 
Cholera  was  mowing  down  the  people  on 
every  side.  There  was  no  seaside  refuge 
for  the  poor  with  whom  he  had  to  deS. 
While  the  children  of  the  af&ighted  mer- 
chant who  had  sped  to  Scarborough  were 
watching  the  green  waves  breaking  into  a 
white  smoke  of  foam  on  the  shingle,  these 
unhappy  ones,  abandoned  in  that  desolate 
city,  were  watching  —  with  what  anxious 
eyes  ! — the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide-line 
of  etemiihr,  —  were  noting,  with  an  awful 
sense  of  God's  power,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
green  earth-waves  in  the  churchyard,  which, 
now  that  plague-pits  were  dug  and  filled  so 
rapidly,  seemed  to  surge  on  like  rollers  that 
break  upon  the  shore  where  the  ocean  is 
vast,  and  the  wind  swells  up  to  fill  the 
watery  sails  of  the  incoming  Atlantic 

It  was  a  steaming  hot  day  in  June,  when 
Japies  had  been  raiding  the  burial-service 
over  one  of  those  gha8t^j)its,  that  he  met 
Prudence  Heath  again.  Whit«.  and  thinner 
even  than  before,  the  brave  little  woman 
was  still  at  her  work,  carrying  comfort  and 
kindness  into  desolate  places,  and  making 
poor  creatures  who  had  been  spiritually  as 
well  as  physically  neglected  b^gin  to  think 
about  angels. 

The  cemetery  where  James  and  Prudence 
met  was  situated  on  a  hiU  overlooking  the 


city  of  Liverchester, — a  delicious  green  gar- 
den, where  it  seemed,  until  the  plague-pits 
began  to  yawn  there,  that  sleep  must  be 
lovely  indeed  under  such  green  turf,  with  a 
still,  deep  sky  above,  and  uie  birds  chirping 
and  twittering  on  all  sidea 

James  was  tired  with  a  nis^hfs  watch  by 
a  death-bed,  and  had  seated  himself  on  a 
flat  tomb,  letting  what  little  air  there  was 
fan  his  feverish  forehead.  He  rose  as  Pru- 
dence approached. 

"Ah,  Miss  Heath,  who  would  have  ex- 
pected to  find  you  here  ?  But  I  am  glad 
that  you  do  not  neelect  to  catch  a  breath  or 
two  of  purer  air  tnan  we  gdt  in  this  city, 
though  nowadays  even  this  lovely  spot  is 
not  the  best  place  for  a  walk." 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Harding?  You 
look  very  tir^d." 

"  I  am,  rather,  but  the  air  is  very  refresh- 
ing on  the  hill  here." 

"  I  never  neglect  my  walks,  you  know, 
because  they  are  absolutely  necessary.  If 
one  is  to  persevere  in  this  work,  —  and 
especially  wter  two  illnesses  like  mine,  — 
one  must  overlook  no  means  of  strength  and 
health." 

"  You  are  right.  But  I  reallv  don't  think 
this  is  the  best  place  for  a  walk  now.  The 
number  of  burials  is  very  large  every  day." 

"  I  did  not  come  here  for  a  walk,  Air. 
Harding.  I  came  to  visit  my  mothet^s 
^ve.  Until  this  year  I  have  a1wa3rs  kept 
It  planted  with  flowers,  but  my  illness  and 
my  work  have  prevented  my  doin^  so  now." 

"We  shall  nave  a  little  respite  before 
long,  I  hope,  for  the  sickness  must  slacken 
if  only  because  there  are  so  few  left  to 
fall  its  victims,  and  then.  Miss  Heath,  you 
must  let  me  assist  you  in  restoring  uiat 
grave  —  "  * 

"  O,  I  am  so  pleased  to  think  yon  a^xee 
with  me  about  planting  flowers.  The  vicar 
told  me  that  he  thought  it  was  not  becoming 
to  make  graves  into  nower-beds," 

"  Some  people's  minds  are  so  very  matter- 
of-fact  But  1  think  flowers  the  most  fit- 
ting memorials  of  the  dead.  I  would  far 
rather   be  buried    among  them   than  be 

f  laced  under  some  huge  marble  monument, 
t  always  seems  to  me  when  people  erect 
a  tombstone  that  they  employ  strangers  to 
honor  their  dead,  and  that  when  the  piece 
of  mason-work  is  set  up  they  have  done 
with  it  once  and  forever.  But  a  memorial 
that  consists  of  flowers  must  be  watched 
and  tended  and  renewed." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true.  I  have  always  loved 
the  old  motto,  'Lord,  keep  my  memorv 
green. ! '  —  it  would  be  ver^r  fitting  for  suet 
a  grave.  While  I  was  lying  ill,  and  the 
doctors  gave  me  over,  those  words  were 
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always  haunting  me  in  mj  lialf-deliiiotifl^ 
balf-nnconBcious  moments." 

As  Prudence  spoke  they  heard  a  child's 
Toice  crying  very  plaintlyely,  **  Mammy  ! 
mammy  l" 

<<  What  can  that  be  ?  A  little  one  left 
behind  by  some  of  the  moumeis,  perhaps. 
Let  us  find  it." 

James  sprang  to  his  feet  and  listened. 
The  little  sorrowful  voice  called  again,  and 
he  followed  the  direction  of  the  sound,  A 
poor,  rag^,  dirty  little  girl  about  three 
ytiais  okL  was  wandering  through  the 
graves,  sobbing,  and  calling  for  its  ^  mam- 
my." 

^'Come  here,  little  one,"  said  Prudence, 
who  had  followed  James.  The  child,  who 
had  gazed  at  the  latter  with  some  show  of 
terror,  was  reassured  bv  her  kind  face,  which 
probaoly  was  not  unmmiliar  to  this  child 
inhabitant  of  the  dark  lanes  and  narrow 
courts.  She  sidled  up  to  Prudence,  peep- 
ing up  from  under  her  ragged  elf  lock^  and 
at  last  nestling  tip  close  beside  the  kmdly 
little  woman  ana  burying  her  &ce  in  her 
dress. 

"  What  is  it,  little  one  ? "  asked  Prudence, 
stooping  down  and  caressing  the  child. 
**  Has  mammy  brought  you  here  and  lost 
you?" 

The  child  shook  her  head,  and  at  the 
mention  of  "mammy"  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  she  sobbed  out  the  cry  very  plain- 
tively. 

'*  Where  ia  mammy,  then  ?" 

**  She 's  up  here.    Mammy,  mammy ! " 

**  How  do  vou  know,  my  dear  1 " 

**  Mammy 's  been  bad.  She  could  n't  get 
off  the  bed,  and  she  is  n't  at  home  to-day, 
and  Brother  Jack  told  me  she  was  here," 
was  the  answer,  in  very  broken  childii^ 
langunge,  interrupted  with  many  sobs. 

Auaence  looked  significantly  at  James, 
and  sighed.  "  Poor  wee  lamb,  I  'm  a&aid 
you  won't  find  mammy  ! " 

"I  came  to  look  for  her,"  said  the  child. 
^  Mammy  !  mammy ! " 

^  Poor  little  thing ! "  said  Prudence,  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears ;  "  mammy  is  lying 
under  the  grass,  I  fear,  Mr.  Harding.  What 
can  we  do  with  her  ?" 

'^Let  us  take  her  down  into  the  town. 
She  probably  has  some  friends  or  relatives. 
At  ail  events,  we  can  fiind  out  where  the 
brother  is  whom  she  speaks  of." 

"Yes,  so  we  can.  Here,  little  one,  take 
mv  hand,  and  well  try  to  find  mammy. 
We  sha'  n't  find  her  here.  Shall  we  go  and 
ask  Brother  Jack  about  her  ?" 

The  child's  face  brightened,  and  she 
nodded.  Prudence  took  her  hand  and  led 
the  way  towards  the  gates. 


They  had  wandered  from  the  path  in 
their  endeavors  to  find  the  girl,  and  were 
now  making  straight  across  the  grass.  As 
they  neared  the  gates  James  saw  with  hor- 
ror that  they  had  come  upon  an  open  pit, 
in  which  the  first  layer  of  coffins  had  been 
already  placed. 

"Let  us  go  rotmd  by  that  path.  Miss 
Heath.  It  is  not  safe  to  venture  too  near 
these  pits,  and  it  is  not  a  sight  for  you  to 
look  at    It  is  trying  enough  for  a  strong 
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man. 

"I  would  rather  co  on,  —  I  wish  just 
once  to  see."  And  she  stepped  up  to  the 
edge  and  gazed  in. 

"  Poor  things,  swept  down  in  ranks ! 
This  is  very  terrible,  Mr.  Harding.  It 
makes  one  tremble  to  think  that  we  are  ac- 
countable for  much  of  this." 

"  How  do  you  mean  1 " 

"0,  not  we  personally,  but  the  people 
who  live  in  the  city  and  aUow  ignorance 
and  want  to  sow  the  seeds  of  such  wholesale 
destruction  as  this.  Ah^  Mr.  Harding,"  — 
she  turned  towards  him,  clasping  her  hands, 
with  an  expression  of  infimte  sorrow  and 
compassion  m  her  facoj  —  "  these  unhappy 
people !  A  little  more  care  and  love  and 
teaching,  a  little  less  greed  and  avarice, 
might  nave  averted  the  calamity.  Qood 
heavens !  it  is  awful  to  think  of  men  who 
can  let  their  fellow-creatures  die  in  herds 
like  the  beasts  that  perish." 

"I  pray  heaven  that  the  experience  so 
dearly  bought  this  time  will  not  be  thrown 
away  !" 

^*It  win,  Mr.  Harding.  I  know  it. 
When  once  the  alarm  has  subsided,  things 
will  go  on  in  the  old  way,  unless  a  few 
faithful  workers  continue  to  labor  for  these 
poor  souls." 

"  That  will  I  for  one,"  said  James,  very 
solemnly. 

"  Ana  I,  if  I  be  spared,"  said  Prudence, 
looking  up  to  heaven  with  a  brave  resigna-  i 
tion  in  her  quiet  gray  eyes. 

"  Qod  grant  it ! "  said  James,  fervently. 

She  turned  to  him  and  held  out  her  hajid. 
They  were  still  standing  by  that  great  yawn- 
ing pit,  with  the  poor  strayed  child  chnging 
to  Irudence's  drefis  and  looking  on  in  dumb 
wonderment. 

"  You  will  always  let  me  be  a  friend, 
won't  you,  Mr.  Harding  ?"  she  asked,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  to  him  frankly ;  **  we 
might  do  much  for  these  poor  souls." 

James  bent  over  her  hand  reverently  and 
raised  it  to  his  lips.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  action  but  the  admiration  every  true 
man  would  have  felt  for  that  angelic  nature. 
Prudence  did  not  misunderstand  its  mean- 
ing.   And  then  James  took  courage,  and  a 
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secret  sotuce  of  hope  and  fear  and  stren^ 
which  he  had  long  hidden  in  his  veiy  in- 
most heart  was  unsealed.  He  took  the 
hand  in  his  more  firmly,  and  looked  into 
the  honest,  fearless  gray  eyes,  which  had 
such  a  tenderness  in  their  glance  that  one 
thought  to  one's  self,  at  uie  sight  of  it, 
"  How  that  woman  could  love  a  man !" 

"  Prudence  Heath,  will  you  be  the  dear- 
est friend  on  earth  to  me?  Will  you  be 
the  best  and  truest  iiiend  a  man  can  have  1 
—  will  you  be  my  wife  ? " 
I  ''I  will  be  your  fiEdthful  and  loving  wife, 
James,  till  the  day  I  die,  if  you  think  me 
worthy." 

And  that  was  all  I 

It  seemed  as  if  these  two  had  known 
each  other  all  their  lives,  and  loved  each 
other  as  long.  The  confession  was  surprised 
from  them,  yet  each  appeared  prepared  for 
it.  In  truth,  they  had  m  dark  times  they 
had  gone  through  seen  very  much  of  one  an- 
other, and  each  had  learned  to  admire  and 
respect  the  other's  fine  qualities.  So  when 
the  time  came  they  were  not  ashamed  of 
their  feelings,  and  had  no  question  about 
their  depth. 

In  this  way  Prudence  and  James  plight- 
ed their  troth,  by  the  side  of  a  yawning 
plague-pit,  with  that  orphan  child  clinging 
to  uiem. 

'*  What  a  place  to  select  for  such  a  love 
passage  1 "  I  near  some  one  say.  Why  not 
select  that  spot?  This  man  and  woman 
were  not  talking  romantic  nonsense  to  each 
other.  Theirs  was  no  tinsel  love  bom  of 
waltzes  and  whisperings  on  the  stairs.  It 
was  not  nursed  by  moonlight  wanderings  in 
GToves  where  the  nightingales  sobbed  melo- 
dy. It  was  not  the  untried,  unstable  love 
01  boys  and  girls.  Their  affection  had 
sprung  of  mutual  respect  and  complete 
imderstanding  of  each  other's  characters. 
They  were  man  and  wife  elect  of  sorrow 
and  labor  and  the  great  truth  of  life.  Their 
hands  were  united,  their  hearts  were  one, 
not  to  share  unalloyed  sunshine  and  dreams 
of  fairyland,  but  to  face  the  world  and  pre- 
serve against  all  cares  and  struggles  one 
'sacred  spot  where  there  should  be  always 
;light  and  peace  and  calm,  —  the  domestic 
hearth. 

When  they  had  plighted  their  troth,  as  I 
have  told  you,  the  two,  leading  the  little 
stray  child  with  them,  walked  down  into 
Liverchester  in  silence,  for  the  heart  of 
each  was  full  of  solemn  thoughts. 

That  night,  when  James  Harding  had 
finished  hSi  day's  work  and  flung  himself 
wearily  on  his  bed,  there  was  great  happi- 
ness and  a  calm  sense  of  reliant  love  which 
seemed  to  fill  him  with  new  strength  and 


open  out  a  brighter  prospect  before  him. 
So  he  fell  asleep  murmuring  the  name  of 
the  good  woman  he  loved. 

He  little  knew  what  Prudence  Heath 
would  have  to  suffer  on  his  account.  He 
had  never  troubled  to  inquire  about  her 
position,  and  satisfied  himself  witH  the  be- 
lief that  she  was  "  a  poor  relation  "  of  her 
wealthy  guardian's.  She  dressed  very  qui- 
etly, and  was  allowed  to  do  exactly  as  she 
liked,  and  he  conjectured,  therefore,  that 
her  doings  were  little  regarded  by  her  un- 
de,  who,  he  believed,  kept  her  out  of  char- 
ity. It  was  true  that  she  had  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  give  away,  but  he  supposed  ihat 
her  tmcle  cave  her  a  generous  allowance, 
and  that  sue  gave  it  m  to  the  poor.  I 
fancy  if  James  had  known  the  real  state  of 
the  case  he  would  have  been  a  little  less 
easy  of  mind  as  he  fell  asleep,  for  of  all 
things  in  the  world  that  he  haa  a  horror  of 
there  was  nothing  he  thought  baser  and 
more  unworthy  of  a  man  thim  marriage  for 
money. 

When  Prudence  Heath  went  home,  she 
sat  down  at  once  and  wrote  to  her  uncle, 
telling  him  all.  Her  imde  had  fled  with 
his  family,  like  the  rest  of  the  prosperous 
people  of  Liverchester.  He  had  tned  to 
persuade  Prudence  to  go  with  them,  but 
she  would  not  hear  of  it ;  and  as  it  was  his 
policy  not  to  thwart  her,  she  was  allowed  to 
remam  at  the  family  mansion,  a  large  house 
in  the  main  street  of  the  dty. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  rage  of 
her  uncle  when  he  foimd  all  his  ingenious 
scheming  shattered  and  dissipated  at  a  word. 
He  declared  it  was  only  what  he  ought  to 
have  expected  when  he  let  the  girl  go  maun- 
dering about  with  a  lot  of  poor  voimg  par- 
sons, always  on  the  lookout  for  money. 
He  wrote  her  an  angiy  letter,  and  came 
over  in  a  few  days  in  person  to  try  to  ex- 
ert his  authority ;  but  it  was  all  to  no 
purpose.  Prudence  was  as  firm  and  im- 
yielding  as  such  a  brave,  good  little  woman 
could  be  in  the  fiEU^  of  wrong  and  injustice. 
Guardian  and  ward  separate  on  veiy  cold 
terms. 

•Prudence  had  puiposdy  avoided  meeting 
James  again  until  after  she  had  seen  her 
guardian.  The  day  after  the  stormy  inter- 
view she  wrote  him  a  note  asking  him  to 
call.  He  did  so/  and  then  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  Prudence  Heath  was  an 
heiress. 

"  Why,  you  don't  look  delighted  at  all ! 
And  I  thought  you  had  most  likdy  heard 
of  it" 

"  Not  a  word,  —  and  I  'm  glad  I  did  n't, 
for  I  don't  think  I  could  have  loved  you  if 
I  had  known  it,  Prue." 
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**  Won't  you  love  me  if  I  am  an  heiress, 
James?" 

''  I  can't  help  it  now.  It 's  too  late  to  re- 
sist ;  but  I  wish  I  had  known  it  before  ;  I 
can't  bear  rich  women  as  a  rule." 

Prudence  got  up  from  the  table  where 
she  was  sittiiu[,  ana  walked  across  to  James, 
'who  was  standinff  moodily  at  the  window, 
fie  was  mortified  at  the  discovery,  for  he 
felt  that  his  motives  would  be  misconstrued 
on  all  sides. 

,  Prudence  came  up  to  him  and  laid  her 
two  hands  in  his,  and  then  looking  into  his 
face  with  her  sweet  smile  and  her  frank, 
honest  gray  eyes,  said,  — 

''Take  a  penniless  girl  for  your  wife, 
then,  James  ;  for  my  guardian  disapproves 
of  the  match,  and  hy  my  other's  wul,  al- 
though he  cannot,  of  course,  prevent  my 
inanyii«,  he  caa  deprive  me  of  my  for- 
tune." 

Then  James  got  frightened  on  another 
score.  : 

''Prue,  do  joxl  think  you  do  wisely  to 
sacrifice  all  this  for  a  poor  parson  ?  Vou 
have  been  used  to  every  comfort,  you  have 
never  known  what  it  is  to  want  money  or 
anything  which  money  commands.  Beflect, 
—  think  of  what  you  lose  1 " 

She  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and, 
looking  up  trustfully,  said,  — 

"  Sha'  n't  I  have  you,  dear  ?" 

There  was  no  answering  that,  —  so  he 
folded  her  to  his  heart 
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*  Edward  Harding's  sword  was  fSated  not 
to  be  fleshed  in  the  Crimean  campaign. 
When  he  reached  Balaklava  with  hisde- 
tachment  he  found  the  war  over  and  the 
troops  recalled.  And  then  he  learned  that 
Tom  Martindale  ¥ras  quartered  with  the  8th 
Dragoon  Quards  on  the  heights,  a  few 
houra'  ride  from  the  harbor,  that  he  had  re- 
covered £rom  his  wounds  and  was  in  high 
feather  once  more.  So  Ensign  Harding 
handed  over  his  detachment,  and  askea 
leave  of  his  conmianding  officer,  in  order  to 
go  over  to  the  scene  of  me  war.  The  leave 
was  granted  at  once,  and  next  day  Edward 
was  careering  alon^  on  an  uneasy  Russian 
pony,  under  the  gmdance  of  a  Turk,  a  little 
lithe,  wiry  fellow,  who  swung  along  afoot 
over  the  ground  at  a  pace  which  our  £riend 
could  hardly  persuade  his  sorry  nag  to  em- 
ulate. And  it  was  hardly  surprismg  that 
the  poor  beast  was  not  good  in  his  paces, 
for,  as  Ted  learnt  afterwards,  the  wretched 


animal  could  have  found  but  little  to  sus- 
tain strength  on,  having  been  turned  out  to 
pick  up  a  living  where  there  was  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  to  graze  upon,  except 
tent-pecs  and  cannon-balls.  Ted,  on  hearing 
the  explanation  of  his  horse's  condition  from 
Tom  Martindale,  declared  that  that  account- 
ed for  his  sensations  during  that  uncom- 
fortable ride.  He  vowed  he  could  feel  the 
points  of  the  tent-pegs  through  the  creature's 
sides,  and  attributed  nis  frequent  stumblings 
to  the  weight  of  undigested  cannon-balls. 

He  was  not  sorry  when  the  tents  of  the 
8th  Dragoon  Guards  came  in  sight  He  dis- 
missed Buono  Johnny  with  a  moidsome  fee 
that  made  the  little  fellow's  eyes  sparkle  in 
a  way  that  would  have  shaken  the  belief  of 
those  who  talk  about  the  stolidity  of  the 
Mussulman.  A  vigorous  and  unremitting 
application  of  his  sword -sheath  to  the 
pony's  flanks  elicited  a  progressive  move- 
ment bordering  on  a  canter,  and  so  Edward 
Harding  jolted  on  towards  the  camp,  reached 
it,  and  inquiring  his  way  to  Comet  l^lar- 
tindale's  tent  of  a  trooper  engaged  in  repair- 
ing a  very  dilapidated  jacket,  had  it  pointed 
out  to  him,  ana  the  next  minute  gladty  drew 
rein  in  front  of  an  edifice  of  combined  day, 
canvas,  and  boarding. 

«  Tom— Tom  Martindale  ! "  shouted  Ed- 
ward. 

"  Hullo ! "  was  bellowed  forth  from  the 
interior,  and  the  next  instant  a  figure  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway. 

Edward  Harding  could  not  believe  his 
eyes.  Before  leaving  Eng^d  Tom  had 
been  photographed  in  all  the  first  flush  of 
becoming  regimentals.  Where  was  the  dap- 
per, hale  officer  in  whom  Edward  had  found 
some  likeness  to  *'  Old  Tom  Martindale  of 
Denb.  Coll.,"  despite  that  peculiar  habit 
which  photc^graphs  have  of  making  you  as 
unlike  yourself  as  it  is  possible  for  a  like- 
ness to  be? 

The  figure  in  the  doorway  of  the  hut  was 
a  very  dark  brown  unkempt  individual, 
with  a  tawny  beard,  a  tattered  set  of  regi- 
mentals, and  a  most  irregular  short  black 
clay  pipe.  This  was  even  less  like  the 
original  Tom  Martindale  of  "  Oxford  Col- 
lege "  than  the  photograph.  But  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  voice. 

"  By  Jove,  Ted,  I  'm  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Ain't  I  glad  to  see  you,  Tom  ! " 

So  the  one  came  out  of  tibe  tent-door,  and 
the  other  scrambled  off  the  horse,  which 
seemed,  like  a  cane  chair,  to  recover  itself 
as  soon  as  his  weight  was  removed.  The 
two  old  friends  met  and  grasped  hands.  It 
was  no  long,  ostentatious  greeting  ;  there 
was  no  hugging,  and  as  for  kissing,  that 
was  quite  out  of  the  question.    They  just 
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gave  a  short,  warm  grip,  and  the  freema- 
sonry of  old  and  tried  mendship  did  the 
rest,  —  if  I  may  except  a  brief  douole  shuffle 
cut  by  Tom  as  soon  as  he  and  Ted  were 
within  the  tent 

"  How  about  the  horse,  Tom  ?  * 

"  I  have  n't  got  one  —  chiefly  because  I 
don't  use  towels,  finding  the  sun  (when 
one  gets  it)  do  the  drying  cheaper." 

^  Nonsense,  I  mean  my  horse." 

*'  When  did  you  send  him  ?  I  have  n't 
seen  him.  I  daie  say  he  has  been  taken 
for  the  public  service,  especially  if  he  was 
a  good  'un,  for  it 's  a  rarisn  article." 

'^  Don't  be  a  donkey,  Tom ;  I  mean  the 
one  I  came  here  upon." 

^  0,  is  that  a  horse  ?  I  beg  a  thousand 
pardons.  I  took  him  for  a  Russian  pony, 
ncdf  donkey  and  half  cat,  with  a  touch  of 
the  pig  in  hia  temper  and  the  hippopotamus 
in  his  paces." 

^  Well,  it  IB  a  Russian  pony,  I  suppose, 
Tom,  since  you  must  be  so  particular. 

"  O,  I  thought  my  eyes  could  not  deceive 
me.  But  whv  this  anxiety  about  the  —  the 
noble  steed,  if  you  like,  as  you  seem  a  little 
proud  of  him,  to  judge  from  your  deep  in- 
terest in  him  i " 

'* What's  to  be  done  with  him?  Have 
you  a  shed  or  anything  of  that  sort  ?  " 

"  Diwle  a  bit,  yer  honor  1  But  there 's  a 
truss  or  so  of  hay  round  the  comer,  and 
unless  I  am  inexcusably  ignorant  of  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  the  animals  of  this  de- 
lightful region,  I  guess  you  11  find  him  out- 
side with  his  attention  particularly  directed 
to  that  snack.  And  he  11  stop  there  until 
he  has  eaten  his  way  out  at  the  other  end. 
Bless  you,  Ted,"  he  continued,  dropping  his 
bantering  tone,  ''he'll  be  safe  not  to  stir 
from  there,  —  he  won't  want  any  halter.  — 
that  is,  unless  it  is  so  long  since  ne  saw  nay 
that  he  does  not  recognize  it,  in  which  case 
he  will  take  himself  to  his  usual  provender, 
tent-pegs  and  twenty-four-pounders." 

And  then  followed  the  conversation  about 
the  diet  of  horses  in  the  Crimea  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded. 

These  two  young  fellows  had  not  seen 
one  another  for  a  long  time.  They  had 
ffone  through  troubles  —  and  one  or  them 
had  been  near  death's  door  —  since  they 
last  met.  But  like  true  English  lads,  they 
kept  the  demonstration  of  their  feelings 
carefully  choked  off,  and  laughed  and 
chaffed,  —  and  felt  deeply  all  the  time. 

What  was  the  most  natural  thing  fer  the 
old  chums  to  do  first  of  all,  think  you  ? 
Why,  they  sat  down  and  smoked  a  pipe, 
and  presently  Tom  produced  a  bottle  of 
beer,  and  they  began  by  and  by  to  chat 
over  old  times  and  ti^  story  of  their  lives 


since  they  were  laflt  together  in  the  dear 
old  ''  rooms  in  the  old  quad."  Each,  you 
remember,  had  the  history  of  a  siege  to 
relate.  Tom's  description  of  the  siese  of 
Sebastopol  would  perhaps  to  the  worid  at 
laree  seem  the  more  important,  but  he  — 
ana  I  believe  Ted  too  —  enjoyed  far  more 
the  recital  of  the  latter^s  blockade  in  his 
rooms,  of  the  final  defeat  of  the  silver  poker, 
and  the  discomfiture  of  Sconger,  the  proctor 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  court 

The  interior  of  Tom's  hut  was  by  no 
means  so  uncomfortable  as  you  would  nave 
been  led  to  expect  by  the  aspect  of  the 
exterior.  It  haa  plentv  of  fdrs  and  warm 
wraps  spread  about,  and  there  were  a  couple 
of  roughly  made  loun^  of  iron  and  canvas, 
and  a  long  chest  which  formed  a  kind  of 
sofa-bed  with  the  aid  of  a  mattress  and  a 
pile  of  blankets.  Edward  expressed  his 
surprise  and  admiration  at  the  snug  look  oi 
the  place. 

"Yes,  —  and  by  Jove,  Ted,"  said  the 
comet,  "  it 's  mainly  owing  to  little  Mary. 
She 's  a  r^nlar  little  trump,  upon  my  soul 
she  is  !  When  the  news  of  our  privations 
out  here  during  the  winter  first  reached 
England,  the  goiod  little  thin^  set  to  work. 
—  ran  up  some  comforters  and  mittens  and 
all  sort  of  dodges  for  keeping  one  warm^  in 
no  time,  spen^  I  'm  afraid,  all  her  money 
in  blankets  and  all  that  kind  of  thin^,  not  to 
mention  ereature^comforts,  —  packed  'em  up 
and  sent  'em  off,  —  and,  by  Jove,  took  sucn 
trouble  about  their  going,  that  I  got  'em 
long  before  my  respected  governor,  who 's  a 
very  good  chap  in  his  way,  had  haa  time  to 
tell  his  man  to  order  tne  housekeeper  to 
send  some  one  to  the  outfitters  and  direct 
them  to  take  the  very  earliest  opportunity 
of  sending  me  a  regular  Canadian  outfit" 

"  She  is  a  dear  little  girl,  Tom." 

"Yes,  —  and  what  am  I  to  do  ?  What  can 
a  fellow  do  in  return  for  such  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness,  Ted  ?  You  know  how  she 
has  to  slave  away  to  get  her  money,  —  and 
yet  I  '11  stake  my  life  she  spent  every  penny 
of  it,  and  more  too,  perhaps,  to  send  these 
things  off  to  me.  I  declare  I  felt  like  a 
robber  when  J  got  them  !  I  know  she  must 
be  wanting  money  becaiLse  of  her  haiing 
sent  these  things.  Yet  I  dare  not,  cannot, 
should  not,  be  brute  enough  to  send  her 
any,  though  I  have  lots  of  tin  here  that  I 
can't  do  anything  with." 

"  No,  of  course  you  could  n't." 

"  Not  yet,  that  is.  For  I  have  made  my 
mind  up  to  one  thing.  As  soon  as  I  set  back 
to  England,  come  weal  or  woe,  if  the  jgov- 
emor  rages,  —  and  I  'm  most  grieved  to  tmnk 
of  annoying  him,  —  111  make  that  good  lit- 
tle girl  my  wife,  and  then  whatever  money 
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I  have  shall  he  hers,  though  it  won't  he 
much,  I  fancy,  for  I  expect  tne  old  hoy  will 
go  through  that  extiaoTamaiy  suigical  opera- 
tion known  to  the  scientific  as  cutting  one 
off  with  a  shilling.  I  shall  he  curious  to 
see  the  amputation,  hut  I  can't  help  thinking 
I  could  ohserve  it  to  hetter  advantage  in  the 
character  of  a  spectator  purely." 

"  Tom,  you  Dc^;gar,  you  're  just  the  same 
mad-hrained  donkey  as  ever.  Can't  you  he 
serious  for  five  minutes  7  Have  you  thought 
this  over  sufficientlv,  and  are  you  sure  you 
are  doing  the  hest  iot  hoth  ? " 

''Do  you  mean  that  I  might  find  some 
hetter  way  of  rewarding  such  affection  and 
self-sacrifice  than  the  presenting  her  with  a 
worthless  fellow  like  myself  1  Well,  I  agree 
with  you,  hut  then  it  ia  what  would  imike 
her  happy,  I  helieve,  —  mind,  I  'm  not  de- 
fending her  taste.  If  Pacha  Martindale  Ali 
were  to  say  to  the  Moon-£Eiced  Pearl  of  the 
Ferino^hees, '  Speak  ;  what  reward  wilt  thou 
have  f  even  to  two  thirds  of  my  kingdom  it 
shall  he  thine,'  the  Moon-faced  Pearl  would 
answer, '  If  you  please,  1 11  take  that  young 
comet  of  the  8th  Dragoon  Quards  who  has 
a  foxy  heard  and  a  dimpidated  collar-hone.' 
And  I  don't  see  what  the  Pacha  Tommartin- 
dale  Ali  could  do  hut  present  the  M.  F.  P. 
with  the  party  in  question,  —  he  could  not 
even  howstring  him  first  as  he  deserved,  and 
even  though  he  were  persuaded,  as  I  am, 
that  he  would  he  really  enhancing  the  value 
of  the  reward.  There,  my  parahle  is  ended. 
Give  me  the  heer,  —  tropical  language  nat- 
urally makes  one  a  little  dry." 

"  Well,  Tom,  if  you  find  your  pay  won't 
support  yourself  and  wife,  you  can  write  for 
a  comic  paper  occasionally,  or  take  your 
leave  ahout  Christmas  and  employ  it  in 
acting  in  a  pantomime,  for  I  never  xnew  a 
fellow  with  such  a  lot  of  fun  and  good 
spirits  always  on  supply  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances  ! " 

"Ah,  you  were  alwavs  rather  an  even- 
tempered,  steady-goins  chap,  Ted.  But  that 
is  a  mistake,  —  up  and  down  hill  is  hetter 
for  a  hoss  than  a  dead  level,  rememher  that ! 
But  now,  as  I  have  given  you  my  love-story, 
perhaps  vou  won't  mind  ohliging  me  with  a 
return  of  the  killed  and  missing  in  the  en- 
gagement hetween  you  and  Emily  Prior." 

£dward  Harding's  face  lengthened. 

"  You  're  a  cheerful  fellow  for  a  lover  of 
several  years'  standing,  Ted  !  You  don't 
seem  at  all  delighted  at  the  mention  of  that 
heloved  name.  What  has  happened  ?  Does 
the  paternal  insist  on  your  succeeding  him 
in  tne  huttery  husiness  if  you  would  wed 
his  heiress  ?  Or  does  he  refuse  her  to  any 
one  who  has  n't  a  ^Id  tap  to  his  castle,  —  I 
heg  paxdon,  —  qmte  a  slip,  —  tassel  to  his 


cap  ;  no  allusion  to  the  old  boy's  beer  in- 
tended in  the  mention  of  tap." 

"  Go  on,  Tom.  You  're  hkely  to  learn  if 
you  go  on  talking  nineteen  to  the  dozen  in 
that  way." 

"  I  am  immediately  silence  on  a  monu- 
ment grinninff  at  soirow  !    Now  divulge." 

**  Very  well,  then,  you  must  know,  a  few 
days  after  you  left  Oxford,  old  P.  turned  up 
according  to  predictions.  It  unfortunately 
happened  that  he  selected  for  his  visit  the 
morning  after  the  hoating  supper,  when 
there  had  heen  some  fun  goins,  our  boat 
having  bumped  UD  to  three  during  the 
races.  I  was  a  little  out  of  sorts,  and  was 
taking  a  contemplative  tankard  of  beer  in 
your  rooms,  to  wnich  I  had  retired  as  beins 
garrets,  and  therefore  more  unfinequented 
than  my  ground-floors.  There  came  a  gen- 
tle tap  at  the  door,  which  I  took  to  be  the 
launfhress,  and  sang  out, '  Come  in,'  accord- 
ingly ;  whereupon  in  iiralked  old  Prior,  and 
at  once  tackled  me  on  the  subject  of  my  in- 
tentions. For  a  moment  they  were  more 
like  pitching  him  out  of  the  window  than 
anything  else." 

"  But  on  reflection  you  remembered  that 
it  was  not  likely  that  one  or  two  of  your 
duns  or  old  Sconger  would  be  underneath, 
so  it  was  n't  worth  while  being  htuig  for  so 
few.    Well,  it  would  have  been  wasteful." 

"  Exactly  so !  You  're  a  diviner,  Thomas. 
But  besides  that  I  reflected  that  anyhow  I 
must  get  the  girl  out  of  the  scrape,  cost 
what  it  might.  So  I  told  him  that  i  was  a 
poor  man,  without  any  expectations  beyond 
my  own  industry  —  " 

"Of  which  you  presented  him  at  that 
moment  a  very  fine  sample.    Good  ! " 

"But  that  I  was  much  attached  to  his 
daughter,"  continued  Edward,  without  heed- 
ing the  interruption,  "  and  that,  if  he  would 
permit  it,  I  wished  to  be  considered  as  her 
accepted  suitor.  He  grumbled  about  long 
engagements,  different  spheres,  slight  expec- 
tations, poverty,  doubt  of  our  knowing  our 
real  feebngs,  not  unmingled  with  threats  of 
appeals  to  the  higher  powers.  Now  just  at 
that  time  I  hoped,  as  you  know,  to  scramble 
through  my  dimculties,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
higher  powers,  bv  resulting  probably  in 
rustication,  would  have  been  immediate 
and  unavoidable  smash.  So  a  selfish  anxi- 
ety for  my  own  safety  giving  an  additional 
force  to  my  generous  wish  to  shield  the  girl 
loade  my  eloquence  so  astonishingly  per- 
suasive that  the  old  boy  at  last  consented 
with  a  very  bad  grace." 

"Do  I,  then,  behold  before  me  the  — 
But  no,  by  Jove,  Ted,  that  is  no  subject  to 
joke  about.  How  the  deuce  can  you  get 
out  of  it?" 
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''  I  don't  know  any  more  than  the  dead. 
The  only  comfort  to  be  derived  from  my 
smash  at  Oxford  is  the  hope  that  it  will  in 
some  way  conduce  to  a  breaking  off  of  the 
engagement  I  must  own,  too,  that  of  late 
I  had  not  been  able  to  feim  ardent  attadi- 
ment  quite  so  consistenuy.  You  know, 
when  it  comes  to  writing  a  love-letter  daUy 
one  begins  to  think  RowUmd  Hill,  after  all, 
was  not  such  a  benefactor  of  his  species,  — 
and  then  one  really  begins  to  run  diy  of 
subjects." 

''You  should  do  as  the  parsons  do, — 
write  a  letter  as  they  do  a  sermon,  for 
every  day,  and  then,  when  it  has  come  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  turn  round  and  b^in 
again.  It  wouldn't  be  noticed,  I  assure 
you.  The  most  devout  and  constant  wor- 
shippers never  see  through  the  sermon 
subterfuge,  and  I  don't  think  the  most  af- 
fectionate correspondent  would  discover 
you." 

"  I  only  hope  that  EmUy,  poor  girl,  is 
beginning  to  loiget  me,  so  that  when  the 
time  comes  it  won't  cause  her  much  pain. 
Upon  my  soul,  Tom,  I  feel  an  awful  brute 
at  times ! " 

"  Poor  dear  !  But  be  comforted,  you 
woman-killer, — you  irresistible  Adonis! 
A  little  bird  of  my  acquaintance  —  God 
bless  its  kind  little  heart !  —  has  whispered 
in  my  ear,  and  I  have  a  notion  that  Emily's 
heart  is  not  likely  to  be  broken  at  the  notion 
of  losing  her  Edward." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Tom  ?" 

"  To  tell  you  plainly^,  then,  Mary  told 


me  before  I  left  fln^lana  that  she  had  rea- 
son to  believe  Emuy  did  not  care  a  bit 
about  you, — that  she  thought  it  was  a  good 
catch  to  get  hold  of  a  university  man,  and 
didn't  Imow  you  were  going  a  cropper. 
When  Maiy  tmd  me  this,  she  said  she  oe- 
lieved  you  did  not  care  more  for  Emily 
than  Emily  did  for  you,  but  that  you  fan- 
cied she  was  desperately  fond  of  you,  and, 
feeling  yourself  committed,  were  too  hon- 
orable to  throw  her  over.  And,  what  is 
morcL  that  dear  little  girl  gave  me  leave  to 
say  this  to  you  at  any  time  when  the  fetters 
were  beginning  to  chafe,  and  you  were,  in 
my  onimon,  prepared  to  hear  it" 

"  No,  Tom,  it  won't  do.  It 's  very  kind 
of  you,  and  it  was  thoughtful  of  Maiy  Fresh- 
field,  but  I  think  I  know  better.  You  know 
I  have  n't  much  opinion  of  women's  judg- 
ment in  these  matters,  and  you  neither  of 
you  can  know  what  I  do.  I  wish  I  could 
believe  it,  but  it  is  impossible.  It  would 
be  cowardly  to  do  so." 

"Well,  my  dear  old  boy,  you  must  go 
your  own  way.  But  if  you  ever  find  out 
that  what  I  say  is  right,  ask  Mary's  pardon 


mentally  for  doubting  her  power  of  gauging 
Emily's  character." 

"  That  I  will,  Tom." 

"  She 's  the  best  little  girl  in  the  world, 
Ted.  When  I  was  down  at  hospital  with 
my  wound,  her  kind  feuce  haunted  my 
dreams,  and  so  she  was  the  best  nurse  I 
had.  Ill  tell  you  what,  old  boy,  when 
you  lie  for  a  long  time,  as  I  did,  just  on  the 
naiTow  strand  between  life  and  death,  you 
see  thin^B  verv  differentlv,  and  value  thinoi 
the  world  values  very  lightly,  and  thiiuc 
little  of  things  the  world  estimates  highly. 
What  does  it  matter  to  me  that  my  relations 
cut  me  and  turn  up  their  noses  at  me  for 
marrying  Maiy  ?  1  suppose  that  won't  kOl 
me,  and  as  lon^  as  I  live  I  shall  have  a  home 
witii  the  blessing  of  that  woman  to  make  it 
all  that  a  hovel  needs  to  make  it  a  home. 
By  Jove,  Ted^  when  I  went  slap-dash  at 
the  Russian  column  in  the  valley  down  yon- 
der, I  did  n't  feel  in  the  least  shadow  of  a 
funk,  but  went  at  it  as  I  should  have 
charged  the  cads  down  the  Com,  about  a 
year  before  at  Oxford.  And,  mind  you, 
that  charge  of  our  Heavy  Brigade  was  smart 
fighting.  I  have  n't  been  in  any  considera- 
ble scrimmage  since,  —  only  a  little  skiv- 
mishing  with  CossacKs,  —  but  even  in  those 
slight  affairs,  though  I  did  not  funk,  I  con- 
fess I  felt  a  sort  of  hope  that  I  might  sur- 
vive, and  not  lose  the  happiness  1  looked 
forward  to  in  the  future  witn  my  Maiy.  It 
was  not  fear  exactly,  but  I  'm  a£raid  it  was 
not  unlike  it" 

"  You  're  a  lucky  fellow,  Tom.  You  love 
and  are  loved  by  a  splendid  woman,  and 
you  've  no  ticks  or  duns,  and  you  have  seen 
service  and  been  respectably  wounded,  not 
disfigured,  in  the  service  of  your  countiy. 
Look  at  me  !  I  've  no  money  and  heaps  of 
debts ;  I  'm  tied  to  a  woman  whom  I  do  not 
love,  and  whose  loving  me  only  makes 
matters  worse  by  making  my  escape  impos- 
sible. And  then,  to  fimsh  it  up.  when  I 
come  out  to  the  Crimea  in  the  naoea  of 
gettinc;  shot  and  dyine  gloriously,  lo  and 
behold !  peace  is  procudmed,  and  I  must 
just  go  back  to  banracks,  and  thence  to  the 
debtors'  jaiL" 

"Come,  Ted,  cheer  up!  You  mustn't 
get  in  the  dumps  yet.  while  I  've  a  six- 
pence you  shall  share  it,  as  we  used  to  share 
m  the  old  Oxford  days,  and  it  will  go  hard 
indeed  if  you  can't  be  pulled  through  that 
Oxford  business  somehow.  And  you  '11  get 
out  of  the  Emily  Prior  scrape,  too,  take  my 
word  for  it  As  for  the  fighting,  I  'm  sony 
we  can't  accommodate  you.  If  you  'd  only 
come  out  a  month  or  so  earlier,  we  could 
have  put  you  in  the  wa^  of  enou^  to  satis^ 
the  greatest  glutton  going  for  that  kind  of 
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work.  But,  bless  yon,  we  're  not  quite  sure 
it  is  all  over  now.  Tliere  have  been  &lse 
starts  for  the  Olive  Branch  Stakes  once  or 
twice  already,  and  we  may  be  at  it  again 
tooth  and  nail  before  lon^.  If  not,  you 
must  put  up  with  the  blessings  of  peace,  or 
try  to  set  out  to  the  Cape  or  India,  where 
you  11  be  able,  perhaps,  to  obtain  what  you 
want  And  now  wnat  are  you  up  to  for 
the  rest  of  the  da^  ? " 

Edward  explained  that  he  had  seyeral 
days'  leave  and  nothing  to  do,  so  it  was 
detennined  that  he  should  take  a  shake- 
down in  Tom's  hut  The  pon  v  was  disposed 
of  in  the  shed  where  Tom  and  two  brother- 
officers  kept  a  cow  and  some  poultry. 

So  that  night  Ted  slept  on  a  heap  of  rugs, 
furs,  and  blimkets  in  one  comer  or  the  hut, 
and,  being  somewhat  tired,  thanks  to  the 
Russian  pony's  free  action,  was  soon  in  the 
land  of  dreams,  where  he  found  that  Mr. 
Prior  had  been  Commissaiy-General  to  the 
Russian  forces  in  Sebastopol,  that  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  had  ordered  him, 
Edward  Harding,  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  that  the  truculent  and  implaca- 
ble Commiasaiy-General  had  commanded 
his  immediate  execution,  and  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 
Russian  ponies. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"ly  JAHES,  TAKE  THEE,  PRUDEKCE.'' 

Mr.  Gk>LDiNO,  the  uncle  of  Pmdence 
Heath,  was  a  man  of  the  world.  His  broth- 
er-in-law, Geoige  Heath,  Prudence's  father, 
had  seen  and  appreciated  him  in  that  char- 
acter, and  when  he  himself  had  become 
hardened,  in  his  fight  with  the  world  and  a 
wretched  home,  he  came  to  envy  Qolding's 
qualities,  and  vsJued  them  too  luffhly. 

When  Geoj^  Heath  married  Charity 
Golding,  the  nch  daughter  of  old  Qolding, 
the  banker,  he  was  a  fine  honest  fellow 
enough  in  his  way.  He  had  been  in  the 
army,  had  seen  service,  and  distinguished 
himself.  But  he  had  also  run  through  his 
money,  his  health,  and  the  better  instincts 
of  his  nature.  His  distinguished  service 
had  not  been  recognized  as  he  and  all  his 
friends  ei^pected,  and  he  was,  to  b^n  with, 
a  disappomted  man  on  that  account,  and  he 
was  a  man  of  refined  tastes  and  extravagant 
habits,  which  he  had  learnt  in  the  army. 
So  when  he  came  home  from  India  he  lis- 
tened to  the  advice  of  his  family,  and  mar- 
ried Charity  Qoldinff  for  her  money.  He 
meant  to  atone  to  uie  woman  he  wedded 
for  her  wealth  in  every  possible  manner 
afterwards,  —  there  was  so  much  grace  left 


in  him.  But  he  found,  when  he  was  tried, 
that  he  could  not  cany  out  his  honest  pur- 
pose. There  were  no  sympathies,  no  com- 
munity of  feeling, — no  love,  in  short, — and 
the  married  life  of  Geoige  Heath  and  his 
wife  was  a  long  miseiy,  imtil  he  laid  her  in 
the  grave.  And  then  he  was  an  old  man, 
with  only  his  daughter  to  make  him  cling 
to  the  world. 

He  felt  his  time  in  the  world  was  not 
long,  and  now  that  the  only  tender  place 
left  in  his  heart  was  that  occupied  by  his 
child,  that  tender  spot  was  fenced  and  forti- 
fied bv  the  coldness  and  hardness  around  it. 
As  I  nave  said,  he  had  come  to  admire  and 
envy  Gblding's  knowledge  of  the  world, 
^d  he  believed  that  this  man  would  be  the 
best  guardian  his  girl  could  have,  —  better, 
perhaps,  than  her  father  even.  In  this  be- 
lief he  left  her  in  his  charge,  and  gave  him 
full  power  over  her  future. 

He  fancied  to  himself  that  one  so  rich 
and  so  pretty,  too,  —  well,  she  was  pleasing, 
and  her  mother  had  been  plain, — would 
stand  no  chance  if  there  were  more  George 
Heaths,  even,  in  the  world.  But  he  had 
sufficient  respect  for  his  former  self  to  be- 
lieve that  few  men  who  married  a  woman 
for  money  would  have  sufficient  honesty  to 
intend — as  he  had  intended  —  to  atone  for 
their  mercenary  wooing  by  a  wedded  life  of 
devotion. 

"  It  may  wring  her  heart  a  bit  to  be 
guided  by  her  guardian,  but  he  will  know 
best,"  he  said.  ^*  Better  a  month  or  so  of 
love-fever  than  a  lifelong  misery." 

But  George  Heath  haa  bequeathed  to  his 
daughter  one  thing  over  which  her  guardian 
couM  exercise  no  power.  He  had  given  her 
the  noble  character  which  had  died  in  him 
many  years  before,  but  which  sprang  up 
again  as  vicorous  as  ever  in  her  pure  heart. 
What  his  uiends  had  always  spoken  of  as 
"  George's  pig-headedness  "  revived  in  Pru- 
dence as  a  lo^  determination  to  do  that 
which  was  right  And  Mr.  Goldinff,  a 
man  of  the  world,  saw  and  recognized  t£is. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  he  never 
checked  what  his  wife  called  her  foolish 
vagaries.  Mrs.  G.,  however,  was  for  too 
wdl  trained  to  obey  —  if  not  to  honor  — 
her  husband  to  apply  this  term  to  his  in- 
dulged ward's  whims,  except  at  such  times 
when,  both  being  ensconcea  in  the  four-post 
bed,  she  was  allowed  freedom  of  speech  for 
once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  You  see, 
Golding  really  was  a  man  of  the  world. 
He  ruled  his  household  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
but  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  to  exact  too 
much  of  his  wife  in  the  way  of  reticence  as 
to  his  plans  and  actions  was  simply  to  sit 
down  on  the  safety-valve  of  the  domestic 
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engme,  and  that  explosions  would  be  the 
result.  Therefore,  he  allowed  her  —  to 
carry  on  the  metaphor  —  to  let  off  the 
Bteain,  —  advise,  abuse,  praise,  complain,  be- 
wail^ or  entreat,  to  her  heu*f  s  content  at 
that  peaceful  hour  when,  family  prayers 
having  been  read,  the  sas  turned  off,  and 
finaUy  the  bed-candle  blown  out,  he  and 
his  spouse  retired  to  rest.  He  had  always 
this  refuge,  you  observe,  —  whenever  Mrs. 
G.  got  troublesome,  he  could  lie  auite  still 
anaso  to  sleep.  And  he  knew,  though  he 
left  ner,  as  he  dropped  off  in  a  peaceful 
slumber,  a  dangerous  rebel,  she  would  rise 
in  the  morning  his  devoted  servant  and 
slave. 

Please  don't  frown,  my  dear  lady  readers, 
at  this,  because  —  don't  you  see  ?  —  the  re- 
sult proves  that  Mrs.  Q.  was  right,  and  that 
Mr.  tx.  was  not  only  brutal  but  wrong  in 
falling  asleep  while  nis  wife  was  propound- 
ing ^^om.  Had  he  listened  tolier  coun- 
sel to  put  an  inmiediate  stop  on  his  ward's 
"foolish  vagaries,"  she  might  —  or  mi^ht 
not  —  have  been  a  very  nice  regulation 
young  ladv,  not  given  to  visiting  poor  peo- 
ple and  falling' in  love  with  needy  parsons. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Qold- 
ing,  the  man  of  the  world,  to  remind  you 
that  the  will  of  his  ward's  father  was  made 
on  a  certain  plan,  and  that  Mr.  Qolding's 
intentions  were  modelled  after  that  plan. 
He  thought  Prudence's  vagaries  were  fool- 
ish just  as  much  as  his  wife  did.  But 
George  Heath  had  directed  that,  in  case  of 
his  daughter  marrying  against  her  guar- 
dian's wish,  one  hau  of  the  property  should 
be  divided  among  certain  charities.  This 
property  had,  after  all,  ori^[inally  belonged 
to  tne  Golding  family,  for  it  was  the  miser- 
able money  lor  which  George  Heath  had 
bartered  liberty  and  happiness  when  he 
married  Charity  Golding.  So  Mr.  Golding 
determined  if  possible  to  recover  it  To  do 
so  he  must  txy  to  make  himself  as  pleasant 
and  amiable  to  little  Prue  as  possible, — 
must  try,  in  fact,  to  gain  sufficient  influence 
over  her  to  lead  her  into  a  marriage  with 
his  son.  And,  knowing  her  character,  he 
decided  it  was  best  to  give  her  her  way  in 
all  things. 

£[is  son,  unfortunately,  was  not  so  clever 
a  man  as  his  father.  He  was  one  of  those 
slangy,  half-educated  sons  of  wealthy  parve- 
nus who  have  to  succeed  their  "  governors," 
as  they  call  them,  in  the  business,  and  who 
have  all  the  vulWityand  none  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  wealm.  He  looked  upon  Pru- 
dence SB  his  future  wife,  and  treated  her 
with  all  the  impudent  familiarity  and  neg- 
lect which  the  future  Mis.  G.,  junior,  would 
have  to  put  up  witL 


When  Prudence,  in  spite  of  advice,  en- 
treaties, and  threats,  declared  herself  still 
Arm  in  her  determination  to  many  James 
Harding,  Mr.  Golding  was  obliged  to  admit 
that  his  plans  had  oeen  fruitless.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  hand  over 
one  half  of  the  property  to  the  charities 
specified  in  Geor^  Heath's  will,  and  to  keep 
tne  remainder  himself.  But  Mr.  Golding 
had  the  desire  which  so  many  vulgar  peo- 

fie  have.  He  wished  to  be  a  Member  of 
Parliament.  He  had  on  one  occasion  gone 
so  far  as  to  issue  an  add^ress  to  the  "  electors 
and  non-electors"  of  Liverchester,  when 
somebody  brought  down  a  well-known  man 
and  snuned  his  chance  out  entirely,  where- 
upon he  withdrew.  Still  he  nursed  the 
hope  of  being  some  day  the  M.  P.  for 
Liverchester.  and  went  through  a  good 
deal  of  his  life  in  rehearsal  and  pseparation 
for  that  great  occasion.  And  since  m  noth- 
ing  does  the  truth  of  the  great  fact  that  "  a 
prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own  country" 
inaKe  itself  moie  evident  than  in  a  contested 
election  when  a  local  ipagnate  goes  to  the 
poU,  Mr.  Gk)lding  was  always  seeing  hand- 
writing on  the  iK^dL  Whenever  he  <ud  any- 
thing at  all  public  he  asked  himself  what 
could  be  made  of  it  by  the  opposition  for 
electioneering  purposes.  The  result  was 
that  his  parhamentary  ambition  acted  as  a 
sort  of  conscience,  and  warned  him  off  many 
a  dirty  profitable  action. 

He  did  not  fail,  you  may  be  sure,  to  per- 
ceive what  use  his  enemies  might  make  out 
of  his  treatment  of  his  ward.  He  beheld 
imaginary  placards,  "  Who  robbed  the  or» 
phan?"  "What  did  Golding  do  to  the 
fatherless  ? "  and  such  like  amenities,  in 
his  dreams.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  As  be 
vety  justly  remarked,  the  wishes  of  the 
dead  must  be  regarded,  and  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  Geoi^ge  Heath  was  a  very 
plain  and  straightforward  document,  which 
even  the  most  acute  lawyer  could  not  wrest 
a  second  meaning  out  of 

So  Mr.  Golding  summoned  his  niece  to 
him,  and  read  her  a  long  and  serious  lec- 
ture on  disobedience  to  her  nearest  and 
dearest  friend  and  protector.  Then  he  drew 
a  touching  but  entirely  imaginary  picture 
of  her  father's  last  moments.  He  described 
Geoige  Heath  as  dying  in  his  aims,  and 
intrusting  his  girl  to  him  in  the  most  af- 
fecting terms. 

Now  it  unfortunately  happened  that  Pru- 
dence had  a  good  memory,  and  she  had  a 
clear  recollection  of  hems  told  by  her 
nurse,  who  had  been  an  ola  servant  of  her 
father's,  that  Mr.  Golding  was  sent  for  when 
George  Heath  was  taken  ill;  but  that  as 
^ere  had  never  been  any  very  great  cor- 
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diality  l)etweeii  them,  he  had  not  hastened 
to  his  brother-in-laVs  bedside,  and  arrived 
some  horns  after  his  death.  Prudence  was 
disgusted  at  the  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  of 
hear  uncle,  and  thenceforth  all  his  eloquence 
was  expended  in  vain. 

In  winding  up  his  oration,  however,  he 
roee  to  a  noble  height  of  seeming  unselfish- 
ness. He  declared  that  he  comd  not  con- 
sent to  punish  her  as  severely  as  her  father 
hod  intended  that  he  should.  He  said  his 
conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  take 
eyeiythiog  from  her,  and  leave  her  to  re- 
pent of  her  error  in  poverty  ;  and  here  he 
drew  a  highly  colorea  picture  of  the  conse- 

auences  of  her  marrying  a  poor  man,  and 
[le  reward  of  her  disobedience. 

Even  though  it  was  contrary  to  the  last 
directions  of  his  dear  brother,  he  would 
leave  her  some  portion  of  the  fortime  which 
might  have  been  hers  if  she  had  been  a 
properly  regulated  young  nerson.  He  would 
give  her  a  uousand  pounos. 

The  sum  was  a  tnfle  compared  with  the 
splendid  property  he  acquired,  even  after 
settling  with  the  charities  who  were  his  co- 
partners in  the  stroke  of  good  luck. 

At  first  Prudence  was  disposed  to  reject 
the  gift  with  scorn.  But  on  calm  reflection 
she  saw  that  he  was  merely  giving  her  what 
was  her  own.  She  felt  her  father  had  never 
intended  that  she  should  really  be  deprived 
of  her  property.  The  threat  was  only  to 
be  held  out  in  terrorem;  not  to  be  enforced 
if  she  wished  to  give  her  hand  to  some 
worthy  man  who  already  possessed  her 
heart  So  she  consented,  rather  taking  it 
as  a  light  than  accepting  it  as  a  favor, — 
expecting  thanks  from  her  ande,  not  ex- 
pressing gratitude  herself, — to  receive  the 
thousand  pounds.  It  would  be  a  little 
something  for  James  and  her  to  be^  life 
B^n,  and  yet  not  so  much  as  to  pam  him 
with  the  suspicion  that  his  motives  might 
te  misinterpreted. 

Mr.  Goloing  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
lie  found  that  she  took  the  money  without 
aw  difficulty.  He  had  anticipated  con- 
sicterable  trouble,  and  was  charmed  to  think 
that  he  had  hedged  with  such  success 
a^ndnst  the  chance  of  his  enemies  making 
wnat  he  called  political  capital  out  of  his 
relations  with  his  ward. 

Delighted  with  the  success  of  this  scheme, 
lie  set  about  carrying  out  another.  He  saw 
the  inadvisability  of  his  niece's  remainiag 
in  Liverchester  aSter  her  union  with  James. 
It  would  never  do  for  wealthy  Mr.  Golding, 
the  would-be  representative  of  Liverchester, 
to  have  his  niece  and  late  ward  going  about 
the  town  in  shabby  clothes, — he  knew  she 
-was  just  the  sort  of  woman  who  would  do 


that,  on  conscientious  groundSi  —  as  the  wife 
of  a  poor  curate.  He  must  ^piaid  against 
that,  it  was  very  evident ;  and  the  best  way 
to  do  so  would  be  to  get  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Harding  out  of  the  place  altogether  as  soon 
as  possiole.  It  would  not  suit  his  purpose 
to  have  him  turned  out,  because  there 
would  be  a  bother,  certain  foolish  folk  in 
the  town  having  a  high  opinion  of  him, 
which,  Mr.  Golding  felt  sure,  would  induce 
them  to  come  to  him  as  the  imcle  of  the 
curate's  wife,  and  ask  him  to  use  his  influ- 
ence on  his  behalf.  But  for  that,  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  fi;et  rid  of 
him,  for  the  vicar  was  a  fast  friend  and  fiim 
ally  of  Mr.  Goldin^s,  and  would  have  lis- 
tened to  his  least  wish. 

Luckily  for  Mr.  Golding,  he  stood  well 
with  the  church.  He  was  to  contend  Liver- 
chester on  sound  Torv  principles,  "  Church 
and  State,  Bible  and  Crown,  the  British 
Constitution,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc  Accordingly,^ 
not  only  did  the  vicar  regard  him,  but  the 
bishop  held  him  in  honor.  Happy  Mr. 
Goldmg! 

The  bishop  of  Middleborou^h  was  a  bish« 
op  of  the  old  full-bodied  fhutnr  kind.  He 
had  been  elected  to  the  Bench  for  the  sound 
reason  that  he  had  written  a  learned  treatise 
"  On  the  Reflective  Value  and  Differential 
Meanings  of  the  Greek  Enclitics,"  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  Something,  you  will 
take  notice,  which  most  eminently  fitted 
him  for  the  work  he  was  appointed  to  do  in 
the  Christian  Church.  It  is  true  that  in 
his  early  days,  when  he  was  first  tutor, 
and  subsequentlv  master,  of  his  college  at 
Oxford,  he  had  been  of  rather  vague  opin- 
ions in  theology.  He  had  even  shown  a 
strong  leaning  towards  German  philosophy. 
But  with  apron  and  shovel-hat  had  come 
orthodoxy  and  zeal,  —  at  least  as  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  outward  appearances.  No 
bishop  could  be  more  earnest  and  proper  than 
'*  J.  Middleborough "  ;  and  as  for  heresies, 
why  it  was  only  Sbe  other  day  that  he  for- 
bade the  Bishop  of  Natal  to  open  his  mouth 
in  his  diocese. 

Mr.  Golding  had  no  stancher  friend  than 
"J.  Middleborough."  The  bishop  loved  a 
good  bottle  of  wine  and  a  first-rate  dinner, 
and  he  always  visited  the  future  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  Liverchester  when- 
ever he  happened  to  be  in  his  vicinity. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  Mr. 
Golding  to  ask  his  lordship  to  consider  the 
case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harding,  who  had 
married — not  altogether  with  Mr.  Golding's 
approval,  perhaps,  but  thev  must  live  —  a 
niece  of  his.  "Anv  small  living  which 
might  be  in  his  lordsnip's  gift,"  etc,  etc,  etc- 
The  thing  was  done  when  the  idea  was  con- 
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ceived,  8o  certain  was  the  bishop  of  comply- 
ing with  Mr.  i^jrolding's  wish. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ];)e8tilence  had 
passed  away  from  Liverchester.  It  left  no 
signs  of  its  visit  beyond  the  observable  fre- 
quency of  mourning  habiliments  and  the 
mounds  in  the  cemetery  scarcely  grown 
over  with  grass  yet  It  left  no  remembrance 
in  the  improved  condition  of  the  poor  or 
the  enlai^^  charity  of  the  rich,  it  was 
one  of  those  plagues  after  which  the  hearts 
of  the  manufacturing  Pharaohs  were  har- 
dened, and  they  refused  to  let  the  people  go. 

And  when  the  long,  dark  days  of  winter 
were  over,  and  the  spring  came,  —  when 
even  in  the  heart  of  the  town  the  yoimg 
year  made  its  presence  known  in  the  snowy 
spires  of  the  white  lilac  and  the  golden  cas- 
cades of  laburnum ;  when  around  the  city 
the  fields  put  on  a  thin  veil  of  emerald 
green,  and  the  birds  becan  to  sing  as  they 
built  their  nests ;  when  uie  meadows  nodded 
with  yellow  cowslips  and  the  fruit-trees 
were  laden  with  blushing  blossom ;  when 
the  thorn-bushes  were  out  in  white  clouds 
of  flower,  and  the  lambs  were  leaping ;  when 
the  boughs  were ,  in  their  first  pale,  golden 
green,  and  the  sky  began  to  unfcnd  its  depth 
upon  depth  of  blue,  —  then  James  Hardmg 
and  Prudence  Heath  became  man  and  wife. 

They  were  married  very  quietly  at  a  little 
village  about  three  miles  from  Liverchester. 
The  incumbent  was  an  Oxford  man,  like 
James,  and  the  old  university  sympathy 
had  brought  them  acquainted.  There  were 
many  of  the  clergy  in  the  neighborhood 
who  had  been  at  Oxford,  and  they  drew 
together  naturally  and  became  friends. 
Some  of  them  —  and  I  dare  say  James 
among  the  number  —  had  been  in  their 
■young  days  at  college  rather  dainty  in  their 
notions,  and  spoke  of  brother  university 
lads  as  "  cads ''  or  "  snobs.*  But  now  they 
were  older,  and  knew  better, — thought, 
perhaps,  that  the  epithets  would  have  TOen 
more  fitly  applied  to  themselves  than-  to 
these  men  witn  whom  they  were  afterwards 
thrown,  and  who  were  good  fellows  enough, 
though  they  wore  queer-cut  clothes  ancl 
never  gave  wines  when  they  were  at  Oxford. 

The  cleigyman  who  married  James  and 
Prudence  was  a  poor  man  with  a  larce  fam- 
ily, but  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Kind  of 
laborer  much  needed  in  the  vineyard.  He 
and  James  had  suited  one  another,  and  he 
was  ready  at  once  to  help  James  in  the 
matter  of  the  marriage. 

So  early  one  morning  James  called  for 
Prudence,  and  drove  her  over  in  a  pony- 
chaise  to  the  little  parsonage,  where  the 
parson's  wife  welcomed  them  with  all  the 
warmth  and  kindness  of  a  good  woman  I 


made  hapny  by  assisting  two  true  lovers  to 
cast  their  lot  together. 

It  was  but  a  few  vards  to  the  church,  and 
they  walked  to  it  throufi^  the  freak  young 
grass,  and  heard  the  larks  aloft  singing  the 
wedding-chorus  for  them.  Prudence  had 
the  parson's  two  eldest  daughters,  quite  lit- 
tle people,  for  bridesmaids,  and  very  pretty 
they  looked  in  their  white  muslin  irocks. 
The  curate  of  the  next  parish,  another  Ox- 
ford man,  was  James's  best  man  ;  and  good 
Dr.  Hastings,  of  Liverchester,  who  had 
learned  to  know  and  love  these  people  in 
the  dark  days  when  the  pestilence  was  in 
the  town^  cave  Prudence  away. 

As  Prudence  stood  at  the  altar  in  her 
quiet  plain  gray  silk  dress  and  white  straw 
Donne^  the  sun  peeped  in  through  the  east 
window  and  poured  a  very  rainbow  of  jew- 
els upon  her  tnrou^h  the  stained  glass.  And 
from  the  yellow  robe  of  a  saint  in  the  storied 
pane  the  same  generous  luminary  flung  a 
golden  gloiy  round  James's  head,  and  soit- 
tered  a  laigess   of  lovely  hues  over  the 

Savementy  as   though   they  were   strewn 
owers. 

And  as  they  stodt  thus,  the  clergjonan 
read  that  most  bdatiful  marriage  service 
with  a  clear  voice,  that  rang  through  the 
silent  little  church.  What  grand,  simple 
words  they  were,  thought  Prudence.  How 
could  people  who  married  for  money,  or  in 
other  wavs  unlawfully,  listen  to  them  with- 
out trembling  and  turning  and  flying  out  of 
the  church  1 

Presently  came  James's  "  I  will  ! "  — 
deep,  fervent,  spoken  from  the  heart  And 
then  Prudence's  lower,  not  less  distinct,  — 
sweeter,  not  less  steadfast  So  the  beautiful 
service  was  read  to  its  close. 

And  then  James  Harding,  not  ashamed 
of  his  love  for  this  noble  wife  of  his,  took 
her  cently  to  his  heart  and  gave  her  the 
first  nusluind's  kiss.  And  the  ^ood  clergy- 
man's wife,  shinino;  out  with  smiles  through 
her  joyful  tears,  kissed  the  br^ie  too,  and 
blessed  them  both.    And  they  we]%  blessed  I 

Out  from  the  lovely  porch,  when  the 
names  had  been  duly  signed,  into  the  broad 
lijzht  of  the  sun,  amid  the  Jubilant  sounds 
of  nature,  the  song  of  larks,  the  caw  of 
rooks,  the  lowing  of  kine,  the  bleating  of 
sheep,  and  the  incessant  carolling  of  innu- 
merable birds  ! 

A  modest  breakfast  awaited  them  at  the 
good  clergyman's  house,  where  a  contented 
mind  was  accustomed  to  spread  a  perpetual 
feast,  but  where  for  this  once  the  goodwife's 
busy  fingers  had  laid  out  aU  the  oest  dain- 
ties the  house  could  supply,  and  had  decked 
them  with  spring  flowers  very  tastefully. 

There  were  no  speeches,  you  will  gueas, 
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but  the  wannest,  most  heartfelt  mshes  for 
the  welfiEu«  of  the  newly  wed.  Should  not 
you  have  liked  to  be  at  such  a  wedding- 
Dieak&st,  reader  mine  ?  I  confess  I  shoulo, 
though  I  have  a  terror  of  those  feasts  as  a 
rule.  But  this  one  seemed  to  be  indeed  a 
rejoicing  over  two  hearts  made  one,  over 
two  lives  blended  like  bass  and  treble  into 
splendid  harmony. 

By  and  by  the  youn^  couple  set  out  for  a 
little  seaport  some  miles  off,  where  they 
were  to  spend  their  honeymoon,  James's 
batman  having  taken  his  duty  at  liver- 
Chester  for  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

HIGHWOBTH     VIBITKD     AND     OXFOBD    BE- 

VI8ITED. 

Peace  was  proclaimed,  and  the  allied 
armies  were  withdrawn  from  the  Crimea. 
Some  of  our  regiments,  however,  instead  of 
returning  to  England,  were  ordered  off  to 
foreign  stations,  and  among  these  was  that 
gallant  re^^imen^  the  8th  Dragoon  Guards. 
A  little  disappointment  was  naturally  felt 
by  some  of  the  brave  fellows  who  haa  not 
I  seen  home  for  many  years,  and  had  been 
j  looking  forward  to  a  quiet  enjoyment  of 
their  newly  acquired  fame  among  their  own 
people.  Tue  8th  Dragoon  Guards  had  been 
on  their  route  home  when  the  war' broke 
out,  and  they  were  sent  on  at  once  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

Some  of  the  officers  growled  rather  at 
being  packed  off  to  the  mst,  but  the  growl- 
ing £a  not  remedv  the  matter.  Those  who 
had  friends  in  hign  places  managed  to  get 
leave  of  absence  on  ''private  a&irs,''  and 
yoii  may  be  sure  that  Comet  Martindale, 
among  others,  did  not  forget  that  a  father 
who  is  an  Under-Secretary  of  State  is  rather 
a  useful  sort  of  natemity  to  possess.  So 
poor  Major  Pennilesse  and  Captain  Know- 
Doddy,  who  had  served  their  time  in  Canada, 
had  to  submit  to  being  sent  off  to  Madras 
without  any  holidays,  while  Comet  Martin- 
dale  and  Ensign  the  Honorable  Sumthynge 
Sumwunne,  who  had  only  entered  the  regi- 
ment durins  the  campaign,  packed  up  their 
goods  and  chattels  and  went  home  to  reap 
uieir  laurels,  the  lions  of  a  London  season, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  immortality  that  can  be  made  m  these 
hurrying  days.  Even  that  great  sensational 
lion,  the  gorilla,  (that  looks  like  Irish  Nat- 
ural History,  does  n't  it  7)  was  handed  over 
to  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  Iranspontia  after  a 
few  short  months  in  gQded  saloons  at  the 
West  End. 
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I  think  if  the  worthv  Under-Secretary  of 
State  had  known  why  his  son  was  so  anxious 
to  return  home,  he  would  have  thought 
twice  ere  he  exerdsed  his  interest  to  obtain 
leave  of  absence.  If  he  had  exerted  him- 
self at  all,  it  would  have  been,  I  fancy,  to 
procure  the  immediate  ordering  of  the  8th 
Dragoon  Guards  to  Madras,  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  all  leave  untQ  further  notice.  But 
he  was  in  utter  ignorance  of  Tom's  schemes, 
and  very  fond  and  proud  of  the  lad  ;  so  he 
obtained  permission  for  his  son's  return  to 
England  without  meeting  any  serious  oppo- 
sition from  the  higher  authorities,  who 
themselves  were  susceptible  of  family  at- 
tachments, and  had  telegraphed,  perhaps, 
to  commanders-in-chief  to  ''take  care  of 
Dowb  "  amid  all  the  anxieties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  campaign. 

«  Ted,"  said  Comet  Martindale,  entering 
Edward  Harding's  quarters  in  Balaklava, 
"  I  'm  off  for  the  little  village." 

'<  What  little  village  1 "  asked  the  other, 
innocently. 

''  Why,  what  the  Greeks  called  the  '  me- 
tropolis,'' —  London,  you  old  muff." 

"  How  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you ! " 

"  Why  don't  you  1 " 

"  Because  I  am  not  the  son  of  an  Under- 
Secretary." 

''Don't  you  abase  a  party  as  has  made 
hisself  pleasant  to  you,  you  Radical,  and 
likewise  will  doubtless  be  prepared  to  go  in 
for  your  leave  if  your  wishes, 

"  When  do  you  start,  Tom  1 " 

"  O,  in  a  short  time  I  If  you  want  to 
go,  I  '11  send  off  to  the  governor  and  get 
your  leave,  and  wait  until  his  answer 
comes." 

"  But  that  wiU  be  wasting  your  leave." 

"  0  no  !  I  cuA  square  that  with  the  colo- 
nel. Hell  let  me  take  the  days  at  the 
othet  end  of  my  leave  instead  of  this.  Be- 
sides, I  want  you  to  come,  because  you  must 
be  my  best  man." 

"  You  have  made  up  your  mind  ? " 

"  Yes,  in  a  very  small  parcel  It 's  in  the 
tooth-powder  box  in  my  oressing-case,  in  the 
event  of  accidents." 

"  Do  be  serious,  Tom." 

"Whyl  What's  the  use?  If  you've 
made  up  your  mind  to  suffer  the  smllins 
amputation  at  the  hands  of  a  justly  incensed 
governor,  it  is  better  to  grin  and  joke,  if  you 
can,  than  to  mope  and  try  to  anticipate  the 
pain  of  the  operation." 

"  Have  your  told  Mary  ? " 

"  Did  you  ever  detect  any  signs  of  con- 
genital idiocv  in  me,  Mr.  Harding  9 " 

"Why?    "What's  that  to  do  with  it?" 

"  Merely  that  if  I  had  told  Mary  what  I 
intend  to  do  when  I  get  back  to  England,  I 
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verily  believe  ahe  would  go  away  and  hide 
hersdf  where  I  could  not  nnd  her." 
"  And  I  believe  ahe  would  be  right" 
"And  I  know  you're  wrong.  So,  my 
dear  Ted,  don't  say  anything  more  about  it 
In  the  mean  time  put  your  beat  dothea  into 
your  baff,  for  as  sure  as  my  name  ii  Tom 
and  not  M  or  N,  as  the  case  might  be,  I  shall 
maiTv  MaiY  Fx^eehfield  as  aoon  aa  I  return 
to  iWlancL  and  you  will  have  to  be  my 
brid^LidT- 1  nleaa  ^roomainan,  -  or  l4 
knocked  into  an  und iati nguiahable  pulp,  fit 
for  nothing  but  exportation  to  the  hospital 
at  Scutan  as  calves'-head,  jelly.  There, 
now !' 

It  waa  no  use  to  argue  with  Tom  Mar- 
tindale  when  he  had  once  come  to  a  deter- 
mination, ao  Edward  supplied  him  with 
writing  materials  wherewith  to  addreaa  a 
letter  to  hia  &ther.  The  miaaive  waa  amug- 
gled,  by  Tom'a  interest,  —  you  see  ao  many 

nle  knew  that  he  was  the  aon  of  an 
er-Secretaiy,  —  among  the  deapatchea, 
and  reached  London  with  unusual  rapidity. 
The  answer  came  back  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  a  few  days  Edward  Harding  was 
preparing  for  his  homeward  voy£^. 

when  Tom  and  Edward  reached  London 
they  stayed  for  a  few  daya  at  Mr.  Martin- 
dale's.  But  as  it  was  necessary  to  make 
their  arran^jements  for  Tom's  wedding,  and 
with  that  view  must  see  Mary  and  arrange 
plans  together,  they  put  up  at  Long's,  and 
then  slipped  off  quietly  iuto  the  country 
for  a  few  davs,  while  poor  Mr.  Martindale 
was  imder  the  impression  that  they  were 
spending  a  week  with  some  brother-officers 
at  Chatham. 

Mary  Freshfield  was  governess  in  a  gen- 
tleman-farmer's family  at  Highworth,  in 
Wiltshire,  and  thither,  accordingly,  the  two 
friends  made  their  way. 

Poor  little  Mary  was  delighted  to  see 
theuL  A  govemeaa'a  life  is  dreary  and 
weary  enough,  and  her  love  for  Tom  was 
the  one  bright  ray  that  made  existence 
pleasant  j£id  now,  after  their  lon^s;  sepa- 
ration and  all  her  terror  and  anxiety  on 
his  account,  here  he  was  back  asain,  and 
"only  a  little  changed,  after  aU!"  For 
even  Mary'a  eyea  could  not  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  awarthy,  bearded  Comet  Martin- 
dale  waa  a  different  aort  of  man  from  the 
dapper-looking,  nicely  dreaaed  commoner 
of  Denbigh  Cx>llege,  who  waa  so  alarmed 
at  having  hia  umbrella  opened  one  wet 
afternoon  in  Magdalen  Watka. 

"  The  change  ia  not  confined  to  my  out- 
side appearance,  Mary,"  aaid  Tom,  gravely. 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  she  asked,  a  lit- 
tle alarmed  at  his  aerioua  face. 

"  Mean  ?    That  I  never  deaerved  the  af- 


fection of  such  a  jolly  litUe  angel  as  yo«^ 
Mary ;  but  that  now,  if  I  am  not  worthy 
of  it,  at  least  I  can  imlue  it  and  you,  and 
that  I  wilL  pleaae  Gkd,  do  all  in  my  power 
to  be  wortny  of  it  and  make  it  mine.  How 
soon  can  you  leave  this  place  ?" 

"  Why  1  I  don't  thinly  before  next  quar« 
ter." 

"  O,  nonaenae  !    Next  week !  * 

"Why,  Tom  1" 

"  Becauae  I  want  you  to  unite  your  foN 
tunea  with  those  of  a  certain  vagabond  com- 
monly known  aa  Tom  Martindale  of  the  8th 
Dragoon  Guarda.  Because" — he  dropped 
his  tone  of  banter  no\«^  and  apoke  in  a  low 
voice  not  audible  to  Edward,  who,  however, 
waa  discreetly  deaf  and  admiring  the  land- 
scape with  his  back  to  the  lovers  —  "be- 
cause I  want  you  to  be  my  wife, — to  mairy 
me  as  soon  as  possible." 

"OToml  Have  vou  told  your  father)" 

"  No,  but  I  shall  do  ao  aa  aoon  aa  you  say 
yea." 

"Better  wait,  Tom,  darling  Tom, — he 
will  be  so  angry  with  you." 

"I  can't  help  it  I  won't  go  on  deceiv- 
ing him  b^  concealing  our  engagement" 

"  That  IS  true,  Tom.  I  never  thought  of 
it  in  that  way  before.  But  he  wul  for- 
bid it" 

"  I  'm  of  age,  and  he  has  no  power  to  do 


so."  . 

"  Except  the  power  every  father,  I  hope, 
has  over  an  affectionate  ana  grateful  aon,  -— 
and  I  know  you  are  that,  Tom." 

"  Well,  yea  !  But  there  are  bounds,  you 
know,  Miury.  If  I  owe  my  existence  to 
him,  in  the  first  place,  don't  I  owe  another 
and  a  better  life  to  you  1 " 

"  O  Tom,  I  dread  all  this  ao  !" 

"  Well,  we  •  must  face  it  Nothing  can 
change  my  purpoae.  So  how  aoon  can  you 
leave?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  muat  speak  to  Mrs. 
Potter." 

It  waa  anan^  that  Maiy  ^ould  have 
an  interview  with  her  nuatreaa  that  even- 
ing, explain  all  to  her,  and  hear  what  ahe 
haa.  to  aay.  She  waa  not  a  very  pleaaant 
woman,  and  Mary  expected  to  meet  with 
great  difficultiea. 

When  the^  had  seen  Mary  home, — for 
their  interview  took  place  in  the  fields, 
Mary  not  daring  to  aak  them  to  her  em- 
ployer'a  houae,  —  Tom  and  Edward  returned 
to  the  "Bell,"  where  the  latter  found  a 
packet  of  lettera  awaiting  him,  forwarded 
oy  Mr.  Martindale'a  butler,  who  was  the 
devoted  accomplice  and  friend  of  Tom,  and 
had  beei^  so  ever  since  that  gallant  officer 
first  left  off  his  long  clothes.  Some  of  die 
letters  were  bills,  one  or  two  were  invita- 
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tions,  and  one  iras  firom  his  brother  James, 
from  whom  he  had  not  heard  for  eome 
time.  This  was  enot^h  to  occupy  him  for 
the  evening  ;  and  as  for  Tom,  he  had  ample 
subject  for  meditation.  So  they  sat,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  bow-window  of  the  old 
inn,  in  silence,  smokinc  their  dears. 

When  Mary  reached  home,  we  was  told 
by  the  servant  that  Mrs.  Potter  wished  to 
speak  with  her  immediately  on  her  return. 
She  accordingly  sent  word  to  that  lady  that 
c^e  was  rea^  to  wait  upon  her,  and  was 
in  a  few  miuutes  Bommoned  to  the  par- 
lor. 

Mrs.  Potter  was  an  intensely  fine  lady. 
She  was  never  weary  of  talking  of  **  papa's 
estates  in  the  North,''  and  ''when  Lord 
Qeoige  was  over  with  papa  for  the  shooting 
season,"  — ^^the  -real  fact  being  that  ^  papa 
had  a  little  bit  of  land  with  a  mill  on  it 
close  to  the  moors,  and  used  to  let  part  of 
his  house  to  a  nobleman  who  rented  the 
neighboring  grouse.  But  you  would  never 
have  suspected  the  truth  of  this  from  Mrs. 
Potter's  language  or  behavior. 

''Miss  fieshneld,  may  I  ask  who  your 
companions  were  to-da;^  1 " 

Without  any  intention  of  evading  the 
question,  but  really  surprised  and  wonder- 
mff  whether' Mrs.  Potter  meant  Tom  and 
Edward,  Mary  asked  simply, — 

"  What  companions  ? " 

^Be  good  enough  not  to  prevaricate, 
young  lady ! " 

"Madam!" 

'*  O,  don't  put  on  any  fine  airs  with  me, 
miss  !  Who  are  those  men  you  were  seen 
walking  with  to-day  ?" 

Mary  naturally  hesitated  a  little,  hardly 
knowing  how  to  describe  the  "men." 

•*  No  wonder  you  're  silent ! "  said  that 
amiable  lady.  ''1  never  heard  anything  so 
di^raceful, — a  governess  employed  in  edu- 
catmg  youthful  minds  allowing  strange  men 
to  make  her  acquaintance  in  the  streets. 
For  shame !  Ana  what  do  you  think  were 
npf  feelings  on  being  told  bv  Mrs.  Par- 
kins and  the  Miss  Soughers  ot  sudh  goings 
on?" 

Even  Mary's  quiet  temper  was  not  cal- 
culated to  hear  this  witnout  being  ruf- 
fled. 

** Those  gentlemen,"  she  said,  ''are  very 
old  and  valued  friends  of  mine.  One  of 
them  is  my  alBfianced  husband,  Mrs.  Potter, 
and  I  suppose  there  is  nothiiMj  very  wrong 
in  mv  seeing  and  sneaking  to  him." 

''O,  so  vou  took  a  situation  with  me 
without  informing  me  that  you  had  follow- 
ers, miss !" 

*'  I  had  no  'followers,'  as  you  call  them, 
mfl<^<iTin,    My — Mr.  Martindale  was  serv- 


ing with  his  regiment  in  the  Crimea,  and 
has  onlv  just  returned." 

"  Well,  engaged  or  not  engaged,  I  'm  not 
going  to  have  a  parcel  of  soldiers  dangling 
about  my  governess,  I  can  tell  you.  I  'm 
not  going  to  have  my  establishment  the 
talk  of  the  town,  and  won't  be  scandalized 
in  this  way.  It's  my  belief  no  good  can 
come  of  young  officers  making  love  to  gov- 
ernesses.' 

"  I  came  home  with  the  intention  of  ask- 
^S  yoQ)  madam,  when  you  could  spare  me. 
I  QO  not  wish  to  inconvenience  you,  but  I 
should  wish  to  go  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  0,  go  to-day  if  you  like, — and  a  good 
riddance ! " 

The  result  of  this  interview  with  Mrs. 
Potter  was,  that  Tom,  as  he  sat  smoking  his 
c^ar,  was  startled  at  receiving  a  note  from 
Mary  to  say  that  she  had  been  discharged 
from  her  situation,  and  wished  to  know 
what  she  should  do  under  the  circumstances. 
She  had,  she  told  him,  taken  lockings  at 
Mrs.  Qrimley's,  the  confectioner,  where  she 
was  anxiously  waiting  to  see  him. 

Mrs.  Grinuey,  in  spite  of  her  unpromis- 
ing name,  was  a  thoroughly  kind  and  good 
woman.  She  and  Mary  nad  been  on  pleas- 
ant terms  for  a  long  time,  having  struck  up 
an  acquaintance  while  the  little  Potters 
were  devouring  tarts  in  the  shop.  She  was 
a  motherly  sort  of  woman,  and  Maiy,  with- 
out a  female  friend  in  the  town,  was  glad 
enough  to  seek  her  advice  and  comfort 
when  Mrs.  Potter  treated  her  so  cavalierly. 
A  confectioner^s  shop  is  somehow  in  every 
country  toWn  the  rendezvous  of  all  local 
love-affairs  and  flirtations,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence Mrs.  Grimley  was  very  sympathetic 
and  good-natured 

"  Come  and  stop  with  me,  my  dear ;  I  've 
a  bedroom  and  sitting-room  you  can  have, 
and  the  j^oung  gentleman  can  come  iuto  the 
shop,  which,  oeing  a  pastrycook's,  is  open 
to  aU  alike,  and  no  one  can  talk,  and  it 
will  be  all  right" 

So  Tom  and  Mary  had  an  interview  in 
the  little  back  room  of  Mrs.  Qrimley's  shop, 
where  the  comet  was  supposed  to  be  taking 
a  bowl  of  soup.  When  he  heard  how  Mary 
had  been  treated,  he  was  anxious  to  go  and 
pull  old  Potter's  nose. 

"But,  my  dear  Tom,  it  was  not  Mr. 
Potter  who  was  to  bliune,"  expostulated 
Maiy. 

"  O,  yes,  it  was,  though !  How  dare  he 
many  that  woman  ? "  said  Tom ;  but  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  appeased,  and  Potter^s 
nose  escaped  the  pulling. 

After  talking  over  various  plans,  Mary 
proposed  to  Tom  to  call  in  Edward  and  ask 
ids  advice. 
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"  0,  he  11  be  for  sending  you  oflF  to  stay 
with  Emily,  just  for  the  sake  of  seeing  her 
again." 

"Take  care,  Thomas,  my  son,  or  111 
drown  you  in  your  own  soup,"  said  Edward, 
who  heard  the  last  observation; 

"Well,  what  do  you  reconmiend,  then, 
Ted?" 

"  I  have  a  really  good  sensible  proposal 
to  make.  I  have  just  got  a  letter  from  my 
brother,  in  which  he  tells  me  he  has  been 
presented  with  a  little  living  by  his  bishop. 
You  know  the  story  of  Jimna  love  and  mar- 
riage, Tom,  and  you  11  agree  with  me  that 
he  will  be  ready  to  sympathize  with  you 
and  Maiy,  and  assist  you  as  far  as  lies  in 
his  power.  What  I  propose  is,  that  I  shall 
write  and  teU  him  all  about  you,  and  then 
Maiy  can  go  and  stay  with  them,  and  he 
can  mairy  you.  There !  Is  not  that  a 
royal  road  out  of  your  little  fix  ? " 

Tom  and  Maiy  &gi%^  that  this  was  a 
solution  of  their  difi&ulty,  and  Edward  ac- 
cordingly sat  down  at  once  and  wrote  to  his 
brother.  That  done,  he  despatched  the  let- 
ter by  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Gnmley's  nephew, 
a  little  pasty-faced  boy.  the  envj  of  all  the 
youth  of  Highworth,  because  it  was  cur- 
rently reported  that  he  lived  entirely  on 
raspberry-tarts  and  apple-turnovers, — a  ru- 
mor which  his  rather  imwholesome  appear- 
ance was  calculated  to  confinn. 

"  And  now  about  Emily  Prior,"  said  Ed- 
ward, turning  to  Mary  ana  Tom. 

"What  of  her,  O  Commander  of  the 
Faithless  ? "  said  Tom. 

"  It  appears  that  her  governor  has  writ- 
ten to  Jim  to  hear  what  nas  become  of  me, 
what  chance  there  is  of  my  returning  to 
Oxford,  and  whether  I  intend  to  keep  my 
engfu^ent." 

"  Whew  I  Perhaps  he  meditates  paying 
your  ticks,  Ted." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!  But  he  says  poor 
Emily  is  suffering,  and,  upon  my  word,  I 
have  been  behaving  like  a  blackguard.  I 
have  not  written  to  her  for  an  age. 

"Tom,"  said  Mary,  "did  you  ever  tell 
Mr.  Harding  what  I  told  you  about  his  en- 
gagement?'' 

"Yes,  of  course  I  did.  But,  my  dear 
Maty,  he  won't  believe  you,  and  still  per- 
sists in  considering  that  his  unfortunate  fas- 
cinations are  so  irresistible  that  no  woman 
can  escape  them." 

"  Dorft  tease  him,  Tom,  —  I  won't  have 
it  But  really,  Mr.  Hardii^,  there  is  no 
reason  for  you  to  fret  about  Emilv  —  " 

"Ah,  yes,  —  I  know.  He  told  me  all 
you  said,  but  unfortunately,  you  see,  I  know 
and  feel  otherwise,  much  as  I  might  wish 
it" 


"Well,  there  \'*  said  Maiy  with  sudden 
petulance,  "I  know  it  is  very  treacherous 
and  unkind  and  all  that  to  Emily,  but  then 
it  is  really  for  her  good  as  well  as  yours. 
The  truth  is,  Mr.  Harding,  that  you  are  not 
the  first  university  man,  by  two  or  three, 
to  whom  Emily  has  been  engaged,  and, 
what  is  worse,  I  fear  if  you  were  to  go  up 
to  Oxford  now^  and  watch  quietly,  you 
would  find  she  is  far  from  being  inconsol- 
able—" 

"  Impossible  !  Impossible !  Why,  Miss 
Freshfield,  you  will  sooner  shake  my  good 
opinion  of  you  than  my  Mth  in  poor 
Emily,"  said  Edward,  angnly. 

Maiy  was  a  little  terrified  at  this  out- 
burst Tom  Martindale  did  not  like  it  It 
was  as  if  their  kindly  intentions  had  sprunfi; 
amine  that  threatened  the  destruction  of 
their  friendship. 

"  Look  here,  Ted.  Will  you  agree  to  one 
thing  ?  Let  us  drop  this  subject  for  the 
pies^t  To-moiTow^you  and''l  viU  nrn 
over  to  Oxford,  —  nobody  will  recognize 
either  of  us  there  with  our  Crimean  beards 
and  miHtary  get  up, — and  we  11  just  recon- 
noitre a  bit,  and  tnen — we  shall  see  what 
we  shall  see." 

And  so  the  one  cloud  that  threatened 
the  long  friendship  of  these  two  was  dissi- 
pated, and  the  rest  of  the  day  passed  pleas- 
antly. 

Next  morning  Tom  and  Edward  sped  off 
to  Oxford,  and  put  up  at  the  Star.  From 
that  ancient  hostekie  they  pushed  forward 
a  reconnoisance,  as  Tom  described  it,  and 
invested  Mr.  F^rior^s  house  the  first  thing 
next  morning,  taking  a  supply  of  cigars 
with  them,  and  ensconcing  themselves  in 
the  parlor  of  a  little  public-house,  whence 
they  could  keep  a  watch  on  the  garri- 
son. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Tom, 
who  was  on  guard  at  the  time,  cave  notice 
that  the  garrison  was  about  to  make  a  sortie ; 
and,  sure  enough,  in  a  minute  or  two  Emily 
Prior  sallied  out,  and  turned  her  steps 
towards  Headington. 

"What's  to  be  done,  Tom?  If  we  follow, 
she  will  recognize  us." 

"  We  must  do  as  we  did  in  the  Crimea, 
O  man  of  little  resource ! " 

"What's  that?" 

"  Come  and  see  ! " 

Edward  followed  Tom,  who  had  rushed 
hastily  out  and  hailed  a  passing  Hansom. 

"  Here,  tumble  off,  young  IB^is,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  lad  wno  was  driving,  and 
who  staiea  a  little,  and  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  obey. 

"Come  out  of  that!  Don't  you  know 
me  ?    Mr.  Martindale  of  Dcoibigh.    Here, 
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take,  that,  and  call  for  the  change  at  the 
Star  this  evening  ! "  said  Tom,  tossing  him 
a  half-sovereign. 

The  lad  recognized  Tom,  and,  staring  for 
a  bit  at  Ted,  recognized  him  too.  Tom  saw 
this,  and  threatened  the  ydmigster  with  the 
most  awful  penalties  if  he  mentioned  to 
any  one  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Harding.  The 
boy  promised  silence. 

Tom  then  put  Edward  inside  the  Hansom 
and  mounted  the  box  himself,  and  in  this 
order  they  trotted  gently  after  Emily,  stop- 
ping  eT«y  now  and  tten,  and  only  juBt 
keepmg  her  m  sight 

Ima^e  Tom's  delight  and  Edward's 
rage,  when,  nearly  at  the  top  of  Headington 
Hill,  a  tall,  rather  sandy  youth  joined  Emily, 
and  the  pair  wandered  off  arm  in  arm  across 
the  fields. 

"Hold  hard,  Tom!"  shouted  Edward 
through  the  litUe  trap  in  the  roof ;  but  Tom 
only  replied  by  pusning  the  horse  into  a 
gallop. 

"Hold  hard,  Tom!  Don't  be  a  fool ! 
Stop  !    By  Jove !  if  you  don't  1 11  jump 

"You'll  break  your  neck  if  you  do," 
said  Tom,  speaking  through  the  trap.  "  If 
Tou  11  promise  to  sit  still  and  Usten  to  me, 
I  'U  pull  up  ;  if  not,  by  Jove  !  1 11  take 
yon  back  to  Oxford  full  gallop." 

Edward  could  not  help  laughing,  and 
the  laughter  did  him  good.  So  he  promised 
to  hear  what  Tom  had  to  say,  and  the  cab 
w«  accordingly  pnUedm,. 

"  Look  here,  Ted.  No  nonsense.  You 
must  n't  punch  that  youth's  head,  —  he  can't 
help  it" 

"  I  wasn't  coing  to  do  so." 

"Well,  I  didn't  know,  and  you  see  I 
could  n't  get  off  the  Hansom  and  run  after 
you,  so  I  mought  it  better  to  come  to  terms 
first." 

Finally  the  pair  turned  the  Hansom  into 
the  field,  shut  the  gate,  and  tied  the  horse 
to  it  Then  they  ran  off  across  the  grass 
towards  the  upper  comer,  and,  making  a 
slight  circuit,  contrived  to  meet  Emily  and 
the  sandy  young  gentleman  in  the  next 
field.  These  two  1^  been  so  absorbed  in 
conversation  that  they  had  not  noticed  the 
Hansom  or  its  occupants.  Nor  did  they 
take  much  heed  of  the  two  who  were  com- 
ingto  meet  them. 

When  they  came  up,  however,  both  Ed- 
ward and  Tom  took  off  tiieir  hats,  where- 
upon Emily  shrieked  and  turned  pale,  and 
tne  sandy  young  gentleman  turned  very  pink 
indeed,  and  b^an  to  propose  pimchinj^  some 
one's  head.  I^m  immediately  took  mm  in 
hand. 

"  Sir,  although  I  am  an  ex-member  of  the 


University  myself,  I  don't  object  to  accom- 
modating you  in  the  matter  of  mutual 
punching,  —  except  in  ladies'  society,  ■ — 
whenever  you  like.  But  it  will  be  as  well 
for  you  to  know  that  my  friend,  also  an 
ex-member  of  die  University,  is  engaged  to 
Miss  Prior,  and  if  he  claims  priority,  I  must 
in  duty  bound  give  way,  for  you  see  you've 
been  making  love  to  hiBfianc4eJ* 

«< Emily,  is  this  true?"  exclaimed  the 
sandy  young  gentleman,  in  tones  of  sorrow 
and  surprise. 

"  She  can't  deny  it,  my  dear  sir." 

Whereupon'  followed  explanations,  re- 
proaches, anger,  grief,  tears,  and  incipient 
hysterics,  the  latter  on  the  part  of  Aiiss 
Prior,  who,  however,  abandoned  the  notion 
on  seeing  that  the  sandy  yoimg  gentleman 
did  not  appear  anxious  to  catch  her. 

The  result  was  that  then  and  there  Emily 
Prior  and  Edward  Harding  broke  off  the 
engagement  by  mutual  consent,  Emily  prom- 
ising, on  con<ution  of  their  not  "breaking" 
the  sandy  young  pntleman  to  papa,  to  keep 
the  old  Itoy  quiet,  and  return  Edward^ 
letters. 

The  sandy  youth,  being  a  gentleman, 
very  nobly  undertook  to  convoy  Emily 
home,  on  the  clear  understanding  that  she 
was  not  to  misconstrue  that  act  into  any 
encouragement  of  the  idea  that  he  was  to 
be  deceived  any  longer.  He  also,  in  a 
frank,  awkward,  boyish  way,  asked  Tom 
and  Ted  to  .wine  with  him  that  evening. 
And  Tom  and  Ted  went  and  spent  a  very 
pleasant  hour  or  so,  leaving  the  youth,  who, 
though  a  Queen's  man,  was  a  very  decent 
lad,  m  a  high  state  of  excitement  at  the 
discovery  that  he  had  been  entertaining  the 
"  Siamese  twins,"  whose  fame  had  not  even 
yet  died  out  in  Oxford.  He  was  grateful 
for  having  been  saved  from  the  artful  Emily, 
who  had  actually  accepted  him,  probably 
as  a  sort  of  reserve  lover  in  case  Ted  were 
killed  off. 

I  need  not  describe  the  relief  of  Edward, 
or  his  penitent  apology  to  Mary  Freshfield. 
As  for  Tom,  he  was  in  splendid  spirits, 
declaring  that  the  trip  to  Oxford  and  their 
doings  there  had  reminded  him  of  old  days, 
and  made  him  feel  quite  young  again. 

As  for  Emily  Prior,  she  drops  out  of  our 
story.  I  believe  she  still  weaves  her  nets 
for  unthinking  undergraduates,  but  I  fancy 
the  danger  of  her  fascinations  must  be  sorely 
decreased  by  the  ravages  of  that  fierce  enemy 
of  aU  flirts  and  ffarrison  or  imiversity  belles, 
Time.  She  will  probably  end  by  marrying 
some  one  in  her  own  ruik  of  me.  ana  be 
the  mother  of  daughters  who  shall  lay  their 
traps  for  our  grandsons  when  we  send  them 
to  college. 
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CHAPTEK  XIV. 

MORS  UABBTING. 

I  DO  not  doubt  that  m^  reader  at  once 
gueesed  to  whom  James  Baiding  owed  the 
amall  living  spoken  of  by  his  brother  in 
the  last  chapter.  Mr.  Qolding,  we  Imow, 
had  put  a  request  delicatel  j  to  the  Bi^op 
of  Middleborough,  and  we  know  also  that 
'^  J.  Middleboroughy"  if  he  had  seen  any 
probable  advantage  to  liimaplf^  would  have 
presented  the  fattest  rectory  in  his  diocese 
to  Dr.  Colenso's  heretical  ZqIxl  Luckily, 
at  this  time  the  bishop  had  no  relations  who 
could  benefit  by  his  ecclesiasHcal  patronage. 
His  family,  who  were  probably  good  judges 
of  his  capability,  never  looked  for  any  great 
things  from  him,  and  so  did  not  take  oraers 
in  time  to  benefit  by  his  advancement  He 
had  a  son,  it  is  true,  whom  the  bishop, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  see  his  own 
chance  of  prefennent,  had  sent  to  college, 
but  the  laa  was  onlv  just  about  to  take  his 
bachelor^s  degree,  after  a  very  brilliant  ca- 
reer at  Oxfora,  during  which  he  had  taken 
several  prizes  for  essays  that  his  father  had 
written  for  him,  so  bis  envious  and  unsuc- 
cessful rivals  alleged  ;  but  I  must,  in  can- 
dor to  the  bishop,  state  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this. — not  so  much  because  I  should 
consider  ne  was  incapable  of  such  <^uestion- 
able  conduct  as  because  I  cannot  thmk  even 
his  advantage  in  years  could  have  enabled 
him  to  beat  any  seoHbj^  young  undergraduate 
of  ordinary  talent.  At  any  rate,  the  bishop 
at  this  time  had  no  familv  claims  to  satisfy, 
so  the  first  living  that  feu  in  was  nven  to 
James.  A  florid  letter,  signed  *^  J.  Middle- 
borough,"  accomjMoiied  the  official  announce- 
ment of  the  nomination.  His  lordship  had 
remarked  the  zeal  and  enex^,  etc.,  eta, 
admired  and  sympathized  with  the  ardor 
and  earnestness,  etc.,  etc,  was  trulv  gratefdl 
that  it  was  permitted  him  to  mark  even  in 
so  inadequate  a  manner  his  esteem  of  such 
labors  and  services,  etc,  etc,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  an  episUe  which  had  little  of  the 
Apostolic  character,  imless  it  were  of  the 
character  of  that  particular  Apostle  who  bore 
the  bag. 

James  Harding  and  his  wife  had  no  diffi- 
colty  in  guessing  to  whom  thev  really  owed 
the  living.  It  was  one  of  the  charms  of 
"  J.  Mid(Ueborough"  that,  whenever  he  did 
any  meritorious  actions,  people  always 
looked  for  a  personal  motive. 

"  This  is  your  uncle's  work,  Prue,"  said 
James. 

"Yes,  dear,  I  think  it  must  be.  What 
thenl" 

"Ah!  that  's  just  it,  Prue.  What 
thenr 


''Will  you — yon  wcxn't  lefoae  it^  I 
mean?'' 

"What!  a  traitor  in  my  own  house^ 
Prue  1    Treachery  in  my  own  bosom  1" 

And  he  drew  her  towards  him  and  kissed 
her  fondlv.  She  nestled  up  close  to  him, 
with  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  gave  a 
^uiet  little  siffh  of  happiness.  Their  lodg- 
ings in  a  humble  part  of  liverchester  were 
the  dearest  and  brightest  spot  in  all  the 
earth  to  them.  You  see,  to  make  any  plaoe 
a  home,  there  is  only  needed  one  very  little 
thing, — love ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity — is  it 
not? — that  we  can't  order  it  in  with  the 
new  carpets  and  chairs  and  tables,  because 
it  is  a  very  important  piece  of  furniture. 
James  Haraing  looked  down  into  his  wife's 
honest,  frank  gray  eyes,  which  wero  saying, 
as  plainly  as  ever  eyes  spoke, "  I  lave  you ! 
There  was  no  treason  there. 

"Shallltakeitywifie?" 

"Why  not,  James?" 

"  You  have  heard  me  say  I  never  would 
buy  a  living.    This  seems  to  me  almost  as 

"  No,  darlinff,  —  that  cannot  be,  surely. 
I  know  we  neiuer  of  us  respect  the  bishop, 
except  for  his  office's  sake,  but  then  don  t 
you  think,  just  as  his  personal  character 
caimot  prevent  the  efficacy  of  his  episcopal 
functions,  so  this  gift,  for  which  you  have 
taken  no  steps,  does  not  suffer  from  his 
motives  or  intentions  7 " 

"How  she  argues,  this  child-wife  of 
mine  !" 

"  I  don't  like  to  be  called  that,  James.  I 
know  I  am  small  and  insignificant,  but  I 
am  a  woman  and  a  wife,  and  have  cast  avray 
childish  things." 

"  Very  weu,  Prue,  we  won't  call  you  that 
offensive  name  any  more.  Shall  we  say 
'  old  woman,'  after  the  approved  custom  of 
the  laboring  classes  of  tnis  civilized  dis- 
trict?" 

^^  James,  you  aro  wandering  away  from 
the  subject.    Will  you  accept  this  living  ? " 

"  I  had  fax  rather  not  It  seems  almost 
like  simony  to  me." 

"  Why,  dear,  you  have  taken  no  step  to 
influence  it.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is 
not  Providence  ti^t  is  holding  forth  this 
new  duty,  using  the  bishop's  hands  ?" 

"And  these  poor  people  among  whom 
I  have  worked  and  prayed  so  lonc',  —  to 
my  labors  on  whose  behalf  I  owe  uie  no- 
blest prize  man  ever  won,  —  such  a  wife  ! 
— what  courage  can  I  find  to  leave  them,' 
Prue?" 

"  We  must  not  doubt,  James,  that  as  good 
a  servant  may  be  sent  into  the  vineyard 
here ;  or  that,  at  any  rate,  your  work,  which 
is  needed  elsewhere^  will  leave  its  effects, 
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and  that  the  people  will  hold  to  what  jou 
have  taught.^ 

"  I  hope  80,  but  I  love  my  poor  flock." 

"  Darling,  we  are  too  poor  to  cive  them 
the  present  help  which  tney  need  as  much 
as  tne  spiritual  aid^  Perliaps  the  hishop 
may  desire  to  fill  your  place  with  some 
well-to-do  IrinflmaTi.  If  so,  the  poor  may 
find  in  him  what  they  so  much  need, — 
Bome  one  with  the  power  as  well  as  the  will 
to  assist  them." 

^  I  think  you  could  persuade  me  to  any- 
thing, Prue." 

So  James  accepted  the  living,  which  was 
situated  in  the  southernmost  portion  of  the 
diocese,  and  was  a  thoroughly  agricultural 
parish,  and  not  a  very  laige  one.  It  was 
nearly  all  of  it  in  the  possession  of  one  man, 
a  wealthy  country  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  known  in  the  neighborhood  as 
**  Squire  Charlwood." 

Squire  Charlwood  was  a  widower  with 
two  children,  —  the  elder,  a  son,  was  prac- 
tising at  the  bar ;  the  younger,  a  daiufnter, 
was  at  home  keeping  house  for  her  &ther. 
The  old  gentleman  was  one  of  the  rare  speci- 
mens—  and  their  rarity  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  —  of  that  hard,  stem  dass 
of  men  who  believed  the  feudal  system  was 
the  only  saf^ard  of  England,  that  protec- 
tion was  the  sole  bulwark  of  their  class,  and 
that  the  suffering  of  the  lower  orders  was  a 
mere  necessity  required  to  make  the  upper 
class's  comfort  the  more  certain. 

When  James  arrived  in  the  parish,  he 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  fina  that^  al- 
though there  were  several  large  farms  in 
the  village,  employing  very  many  hands, 
but  few  laborers  resided  there,  and  that 
wages  were  miserably  low.  He  found,  on 
inc^uny,  that  this  was  owing  to  the  squire's 
objection  to  building  poor  cottages,  for  fear 
of  burdening  the  parish  with  paupers,  in 
the  first  place ;  and  due,  in  the  second,  to 
his  letting  what  poor  cottages  there  were 
on  the  estate  in  a  lump  to  the  farmers, 
w^ho  sublet  to  their  workpeople,  turning 
them  out  of  house  and  home,  or  refusing 
them  a  roof  at  all,  unless  they  accepted 
the  miserable  pittance  which  the  feormers 
thought  fit  to  agree  upon  among  them- 
selves. 

Of  the  ignorance  and  vice  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  small  population  of  the 
village,  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak. 
Herded  and  hutted  like  cattle,  the  wretched 
people  led  the  life  of  beasts,  while  the  farm- 
ers and  their  sons — those  worst  curses  of 
country  places — ruled  like  the  ignorant 
and  debasied  despots  they  were. 

The  late  rector  had  been  an  easy-going, 
port-wine-loving  sort  of  man,  an  ex-fellow. 


nominated  by  the  last  bishop,  who  had  been 
at  college  with  him. 

You  will  acknowledge  James  had  no  easy 
work  before  him.  He  was  not  exchanging 
Liverchester  for  a  sinecure.  He  toiled  and 
slaved,  and  despaired  almost;  for  there 
is  in  a  town  population,  no  matter  how 
dark  and  poverty-stricken,  a  sort  of  elas- 
ticity whicn  gives  a  response,  —  shows  some 
consciousness  of  your  ministry,  —  whereas 
in  such  an  agricultural  district  as  this  there 
is  no  answer,  no  sign  to  prove  that  some,  at 
least,  of  your  labor  is  not  thrown  away. 

Still,  supported  by  his  noble  wife,  whose 
womanly  tact  and  instinct  did  more,  I  fancy, 
than  James's  experience  and  earnestness,  he 
worked  on.  Tne  result  was  that,  though 
still  received  at  the  manor-house,  —  because 
Squire  Charlwood  felt  it  a  duty  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Church, — he  was  rar  from  pop- 
ular there,  being  looked  upon  as  a  danger- 
ous and  troublesome  fellow, — one  of  the 
new  school  of  parsons,  who  could  n't  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  be  qidet  and  mind  their  own 
business. 

When  James  and  his  wife  heard  from 
Edward  about  Tom  Martindale  and  Mary 
Freshfield  and  their  difficulties,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  they  at  once  sided  with  those  very 
headstrong  young  people. 

"It's  no  use  shaki^  your  head  and 
looking  grave,  James.    1  Imow  your  sym- 

Eathies  are  with  them,  or,  if  not,  ought  to 
e,  if  only  for  the  good  example  you  set 
them." 

**  Yes  ;  but,  Prue,  Martindale  has  a  fathe^ 
who  will  be  deeply  grieved,  I  fear." 

"  I  'm  sorry  for  it,  James,  but  it  can't  be 
helped,  can  it?  and  as  Mr.  Martindale, 
jUnioi\  I  hope,  marries  for  his  own  happi- 
ness, I  think  it  is  useless,  after  having  set- 
tled that  point,  to  waste  time  in  thinking 
if  it  suits  every  Dody." 

"  It 's  a  good  thing,  young  woman,  that 
you  have  no  children  to  learn  doctrines  so 
subversive  of  all  parental  authority." 

"  My  dear,  if  I  had  twenty  children,  they 
should  all  marry  at  the  dictates  of  their  own 
hearts,  not  at  mine  ! "  < 

'*  Then  you  counsel  an  alliance  with  these 
scapegraces,  in  spite  of  poor  Mr.  Martin- 
dale's  inevitable  misery  at  his  son's  mar- 
riage?" 

"  Stop  a  moment  I  suppose  there  will 
be  nothing  clandestine?  He  will  tell  his 
father?" 

"  O  yes  !    I  quite  imderstand  that." 

"  Then  write  oflF  to  your  brother  Edward, 
whom  I  long  to  see,  by  the  way,  and  tell 
him  to  ask  Miss  Freshfield  down  to  stay 
with  us,  poor  girl,  and  say  we  11  do  all  in 
our  power." 
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''  Your  commands,  Prue,  must,  and  there- 
fore shall,  be  obeyed*** 

Accordingly^  m  another  week  Maiy 
Freshfield  came  to  stay  with  this  good  little 
couple  ;  and  when  she  had  been  with  them 
a  fortnight,  Tom  Martindale  and  Edward 
made  their  appearance,  and  took  lodgings 
at  a  farm-house  in  the  village. 

Tom  had  told  his  father  nis  intention, 
and  the  old  gentleman  was  nearly  broken- 
hearted,—  so  nearly  that  I  believe  Tom, 
who  really  loved  him,  would  have  aban- 
doned his  plans  if  there  had  not  been  a  risk 
of  still  more  serious  heart-breaking  in  so 
doing. 

It  was  a  brief  pleasant  time  this,  when 
James  and  his  wife  almost  forgot,  in  the 
pleasure  of  watching  what  reminded  them 
of  their  own  love  and  maniaffe,  the  hopeless 
task  they  had  to  perform  in  tneir  dead-aHve 
parish.  Edward  made  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression on  Prudence,  who  liked  his  quiet 
and  reserved  manner,  —  due,  it  must  be 
owned,  chiefly  to  his  sense  of  being  much 
in  debt,  and  out  of  luck  generally.  It  was 
not  long  before  Edward  had  coniided  to  her 
his  love-story,  though  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  he  made  himself  out  to  be  more  dis- 
appointed at  the  deception  than  he  really 
was. 

In  due  time  the  wedding-day  of  Tom 
Martindale  and  Mary  Freshfield  arrived. 
It  was  veiy  qidet,  but  not  quite  so  unpre- 
tending as  that  of  James  and  Prudence. 
Tom  would  not  be  happy  till  he  had  got 
down  a  case  of  champagne  and  a  little  cake, 
and  he  would  have  one  carriage  with  two 
gray  posters,  and  was  altogether  more  de- 
monstrative than  James  had  been. 

Yet  I  don't  suppose  he  was  less  sincere. 
He  certainly  did  not  love  his  wife  the  less 
— if  he  did  not  love  her  the  more — because 
her  health  was  drunk  in  sparkling  cham- 

gagne  ;  nor  was  his  affection  less  worth 
aving  because  he  thi^w  it  into  the  form  of 
a  cake.  Nor,  finally,  was  he  less  delighted 
to  make  her  his  own  because  they  rode 
home  —  about  twenty  yards  at  most  —  in  a 
carriage  and  pair,  instead  of  walking. 

Tom  and  Mary  went  off  to  the  Lakes  for 
their  honeymoon,  and  Edward  stayed  with 
his  brother.  He  became  a  little  given  to 
melancholy,  and  was  apt  to  sigh  and  ponder 
over  his  difflculties.  He  was  getting  very 
tired  of  the  world,  for  his  martial  ardor  was 
dying  out  in  the  face  of  a  humdrum  garrison- 
life,  his  raiment  having  been  readied  to 
Inland,  and  about,  so  he  heard,  to  be 
stationed  in  Ireland. 

Prudence  saw  his  melancholy,  and  was 
very  anxious  to  drive  it  away.  She  asked 
James  if  there  were  any  deeper-seated  cause 


for  it  than  his  love-affair,  and  her  husband 
told  her  about  his  brother^s  debts. 

"Why,  James,  dear,  if  that's  all,  isn't 
there  our  thousand  pounds?  Let's  pay 
them  off  for  him.  We  sha'  n't  be  any 
poorer ;  we  've  plenty  to  live  upon,  have  n  t 
wel" 

''You're  the  best  little  woman  in  the 
world  1 "  said  James,  clasping  her  to  his 
heart. 

Having  conceived  this  plan.  Prudence 
lost  no  time  in  canying  it  into  effect  She 
made  James  write  to  a  lawyer  whom  he 
had  employed  at  Oxford,  and  get  him  to 
collect  Edward's  bills  and  send  them  to  him. 
The  lawyer  obeyed,  and  I  regret  to  say  the 
list  was  a  terribly  long  one,  and  the  amount 
made  a  very,  veiy  large  hole  in  the  thousand 
pounds  which  James  and  Prudence  had 
meant  to  lay  by  for  a  rainy  day. 

At  last  all  was  arranged  satisfactorily, 
and  one  morning  at  breakfast  James  threw 
across  the  table  to  his  brother  the  lawyer^s 
letter  enclosing  a  discharge  in  full  oi  all 
Edward's  debts.  Edward  could  scarcely 
believe  his  eyes. 

"Why,  — eh?  What,  — all  paid!  By- 
Jove  !      Jim,    old   boy,    whose   doinff    is 

James,  who  had  broken  the  news  in  this 
off-hand  way  to  spare  his  brother  as  much 
as  possible,  mdicated  Prudence  with  a  jerk 
of  the  head. 

Edward  took  her  hand  and  raised  it  to  his 
lips,  and  then,  —  well,  he  was  an  officer  in 
her  Majesty's  service,  but  then  he  was 
young,  and  had  never  seen  sendee,  besides, 
so  I  don't  consider  him  the  worse  soldier  for 
it,  —  well,  then  he  burst  into  tears,  and  his 
voice  was  so  broken  he  could  hardly  sob 
out  his  thanks. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BELLA  CHARLWOOD. 

James  Harding's  new  parish,  tW  village 
of  Bremning  Minor,  was  a  veiy  lovely  litUe 
place.  Mr.  Charlwood  —  "  Squire  Charl- 
wood,"  as  he  delighted  to  be  called  —  owned 
nearly  the  whole.  And  he  took  a  great 
pride  in  it,  though  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  his  pride  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
trees,  lanes,  houses,  and  other  inanimate 
objects  therein,  and  was  in  no  wiee  af- 
fected by  the  condition  of  the  human  in- 
habitants. 

He  had  delightful  plantations  along  the 
roadside,  and  little  clumps  of  trees  where 
three  or  more  ways  met  The  small  stream 
which  flowed  through  the  village  was 
spanned  here  and  there  by  picturesque  one- 
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arch  bridges.  The  gardens  in  front  of  the 
cottages  bordering  the  hi^h  load  were  care- 
fully kept,  and  plentifmly  stocked  with 
floweis.  The  cottages  themselves  would 
have  delighted  the  eye  of  an  artist  with 
their  brown  thatch,  quaint  windows,  and  a 
thousand  other  little  details  which  look 
charming  in  a  picture. 

You  could  not  possibly  pass  throt^h 
Bremning  Minor  without  oemg  struck  by 
the  care  bestowed  on  it  to  make  it  look  a 
rustic  Paradise,  — a  very  Eden. 

But  if  you  took  up  your  abode  for  any 
time  in  Bremning  Minor,  you  would  have 
been  rudely  and  rapidly  undeceived.  Be- 
hind the  strips  of  plantation  by  the.  road- 
side were  hovels  hardly  fit  for  human  habi- 
tation. The  money  spent  on  the  arches 
over  the  brook,  which  was  in  real  fact  the 
village  drain,  should  have  been  laid  out  in 
bricking  it  over,  and  defending  its  neigh- 
bors from  the  noidous  exhalations  which 
were  always  rising  from  it.  The  cardens 
in  front  of  the  cottages  did  not  belong  to 
them,  and  were  tended,  not  by  the  tenants, 
but  by  the  squire's  gardener.  And  the 
charm  which  the  cotta^  had  for  the  artis- 
tic eye  was  due  to  the  fact  that  repairs  were 
neglected  :  they  owed  their  beauty  to  decay. 
The  variegated  splotches  of  mildew,  the 
rents  and  fissures  of  the  walls,  the  layers  of 
moss  on  the  turf^  the  graceful  irregularitv 
of  the  roof-line,  the  small  windows  witn 
quarrelled  panes,  the  low  ceilings  and  little 
doors,  were  all  pleajsant  points  in  a  pic- 
ture, but  ugly  and  baneful  things  in  a 
dwelling. 

When  you  found  out  this,  and  leamt  how 
delusive  was  the  aspect  of  the  village,  it 
shook  your  faith  in  everything,  and  you  al- 
most began  to  suspect  that  the  orcliards  of 
ruddy  fruit  in  which  the  hamlet  was  em- 
bowered were  only  orchards  of  Dead  Sea 
apples.  And  to  some  extent  perhaps  they 
were.  For  the  produce  of  those  apples  was 
cider,  and  the  worst  and  most  injurious  of 
that  cider  the  farmers  made  their  laborers 
take  in  part  payment  of  wages,  —  stuff  that 
was  literally  intoxicating,  for  it  was  poi- 
soning those  wretched  creatures  who  made 
beasts  of  themselves  with  it,  and  no  wonder, 
for  it  was  no  more  than  Squire  Charlwood 
and  the  farmers  were  ever  studying  to  make 
them. 

You  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  marvel 
that  this  state  of  things  was  allowed  to  go 
on  when  there  was  a  woman,  and,  what  is 
more,  a  youns  woman,  at  the  Manor  House. 
For  I  have  told  you  that  the  squire  was  a 
widower  with  one  daughter.  But  he  never 
allowed  her  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  management  of  his  estate,  or  to  see  into 


the  condition  of  the  poor.  There  were  cer- 
tain charities  which  were  expected  of  a  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  these  ne  paid,  as  he 
paid  his  taxes,  and  that  was  not  always 
without  a  grumble.  But  these  charities 
were  the  housekeeper's  work.  He  sternly 
refused  to  let  his  daughter  have  anything 
to  do  with  them. 

"  The  poor  people  were  n't  fit  for  her  to 
have  anything  to  do  with,"  he  said.  '^  She 
couldn't  visit  their  houses  without  the 
chance  of  seeing  or  hearing  something  which 
she  ought  not.  What  were  parsons  paid  for 
but  to  see  after  the  lower  classes  ?  At  any 
rate,  he  wouldn't  have  any  of  this  new- 
fangled visiting  nonsense  in  his  house.  She 
should  n't  go  about  among  the  poor  while 
he  could  prevent  it,  —  that  was  nat ! " 

He  brought  his  daughter  up  to  be  a  young 
lady,  that  periection  oi  ornamental  useless- 
ness.  She  had  no  knowledge  of  the  world, 
or  of  the  duties  and  cares  oi  life.  Accom- 
plished she  was  most  assuredly  in  all  the 
arts  that  are  improfitable.  If  called  on  sud- 
denlv  to  do  something  for  a  living,  she 
would  have  offered  to  make  a  bead  purse  or 
a  butterfly  pen- wiper,  — at  the  very  utmost 
a  pair  of  Berlin  wool  slippers.  If  driven 
by  unexpected  necessity  to  provide  some- 
thing forner  own  dinner,  I  question  whether 
she  could  have  displayed  a  knowledge  of 
any  process  more  nearly  approaching  cook- 
ery than  the  manufacture  oi  gum- water,  or 
the  solution  of  red  sealing-wax  in  spirit  of 
wine. 

I  think  it  likely  that  Bella  Charlwood,  in 
spite  of  these  accomplishments  of  hers, 
would  have  found  her  life  rather  a  bore  but 
for  that  universal  benefactor,  Literature. 
Unluckily  there  is  literature  and  literature, 
and  Bella's  reading  was  not  of  a  high  class. 
The  library  of  Bremning  Manor  hM  been 
stocked  by  contract.  The  squire  never 
cared  to  read  much,  except  a  law-book  or 
newspaper.  So  he  intrusted  the  choice  of 
his  library  to  the  stationer  at  the  nearest 
town,  and  that  literarv  authority  found  he 
could  make  the  best  oi  the  bargain  by  buy- 
ing up  a  lot  of  third-rate  three-volume  nov- 
els of^the  Rose  Matilda  school.  Such  a  col- 
lection of  trash  as  that  which  fiUed  the 
librarv  bookshelves,  I  fancy,  had  never  been 
seen  before.  On  this  pernicious  rubbish 
Bella  Charlwood  fed  until  she  lived  in  an 
ideal  world  of  feverish  impossibilities  and 
diluted  sentimentality. 

The  gypsies  who  encamped  on  the  neigh- 
boring common  at  times  were  not  slow  in 
finding  out  this  weak  poiat  in  Bella's  char- 
acter, —  if  I  may  speak  of  one  point  of  her 
character  as  weak  without  giving  it  an 
invidious  distinction,  —  and   the  swarthy 
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cheats  made  quite  a  little  income  oat  of  her, 
supplying  her  in  letom  with  romantic  vis- 
ions  of  the  future. 

Bella  had  never  given  her  father  much 
trouble,  and  so  they  agreed  pretty  well, 
though  in  his  inmost  heart  he  considered 
all  women  a  nuisance.  But  his  daughter 
had  never  resisted  his  orders,  and  obeyed  to 
the  letter  his  directions  about  the  non-visi- 
tation of  the  poor.  Lideed,  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  a  young  lady,  who  lived  in  a 
region  of  fiction  among  imaginary  troubles, 
whichi»  always  cleared  off  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, should  take  any  great  interest  in  the 
sad  and  solemn  realities  of  life.  She  only 
knew  of  the  virtuous  peasant  as  some  one 
who  lived  in  a  cot  covered  with  honey- 
suckles, whose  daughter  was  pursued  by  a 
wicked  peer,  but  who  eventually  died 
wealthy  and  beloved,  blessing  his  no  ole  and 
reformed  son-in-law.  There  was  no  instance 
of  this  class  in  the  village,  but  there  were  a 
good  many  low  and  ignorant  people,  and 
uiey  she  Imew,  from  her  experience  of  nov- 
ds,  wero  always  utterly  bad,  and  prepared 
to  do  any  iniquity  for  money. 

Of  the  real  industrious  poor  she  knew 
nothing,  or  at  all  events  had  not  been  taught 
by  her  reading  to  look  for  good  qualities 
behind  dirt  and  misery  and  8<^ualor.  So, 
while  Jack  Nokes's  poor  wife,  with  her  baby 
at  her  breast,  was  on  her  knees  before  the 
B(|^uire  in  the  justice-room,  imploring,  with 
bitter  tears,  meroy  for  that  Bcap^|;race,  who 
had  been  cauffht  snaring  a  hare  (for  which, 
by  the  way,  uianks  to  the  fsncy  prices  in- 
sured by  the  Game  Laws,  the  poulterer 
in  the  next  town  would  give  him  twice  as 
much  as  he  could  earn  in  a  day  by  honest 
labor),  —  while  this  poor  woman,  I  say,  was 
sobbing  her  heart  out  over  her  actual  sorrow, 
Bella,  who  might  have  been  interceding  for 
the  wretched  wife,  was  crying  her  eyes  out 
over  the  imaginary  woes  of  Clementina, 
whose  Alphonso  was  about  to  cross  the  seas 
in  search  of  his  great-grandfather's  marriage 
certificate,  in  oraer  to  prove  his  title  to  a 
dukedom. 

Imagine  Bella's  delight  when  she  heard 
from  a  friend  of  her  Deitner'B  who  came  over 
from  Liverchester  to  dine  with  him,  the 
history  of  the  marriage  of  James  and  Pru- 
dence Harding,  —  a  lustory  which,  if  not 
strictly  accurate,  was  the  moro  suited  to 
Bella's  taste  by  having  been  transmitted 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  rather  gaining 
them  losing  in  interest  in  the  transit 

The  squiro  was  not  influenced  in  the  same 
way  as  Sella  by  the  rocital,  nor  did  it  make 
the  Rev.  James  Harding  moro  of  a  favorite 
with  him. 

<*  Serve  him  right  to  lose  the  money !    A 


mero  fortune-huating  poor  curate,  cuss  him ! 
he 's  too  well  off  now,  naving  got  this  living 
through  it  A  protty  parson  indeed,  wlm 
his  persuading  rich  young  fi;irls  to  disre- 
fifiid  the  wishes  of  their  lawlul  guardians  ! 
Bella,  my  dear,  I  request  you  will  avoid 
those  Hardings  as  much  as  possible  in  fu- 
ture." 

This  last  command  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  make  the  romantic  Bella  ridiculously 
in  love  with  the  Haidings.  It  made  clan- 
destine, and  therefore  doubly  ddicious  to 
this  novel-fed  girl,  the  admiration  she  felt 
for  a  real  couple  so  like  the  young  people 
in  a  story  1 

She  began  to  bore  Prudence  to  death  with 
her  attentions  ;  she  was  incessantly  rushing 
in  ^*  for  just  five  minutes  "  to  see  dear  Mrs. 
Harding,  and  telling  her  what  a  '*  delight- 
ful book  she  was  raiding,  —  0,  so  lovely  ! 
—  with  a  npaway  couple  in  it,  so  nice,  and 
such  deservim^  people !  She  was  sure  Mrs. 
Harding  would  like  to  read  it  She  might 
have  it,  if  she  wished,  to-morrow ! " 

Prudence  was  too  kind-hearted,  and,  what 
is  more,  too  wise,  to  snub  Bella,  so  she  put 
up  with  the  infliction.  She  felt  that  ner 
husband's  position  would  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  nis  relations  with  the  squire,  — 
that  it  depended  on  Mr.  Charlwood  wheUier 
James's  life  was  pleasant  or  miserable,  — 
and  she  was  therefore  as  glad  as  only  a  wo- 
man can  be  of  the  opportunity  of  making  a 


martyr  of  herself  for  the  good  of  the  man 
she  loved.  She  bore  BeQa%  gushing  tender- 
ness with  the  best  possible  srace,  and  took 
as  much  interest  as  she  comd  feign  in  her 
sayings  and  doings,  in  the  hope  that  friend- 
ly relations  might  thus  be  established  with 
the  MaiK)r  House  people. 

The  arrival  of  £dward  Harding  was  a 
great  event  to  Bella.  Of  course  there  had 
always  been  an  ideal  king  reigning  in  her 
heart,  but  she  had  never  met  with  any  young 
man  who  could  by  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion be  consider»l  as  the  embodiment  of 
her  essence  of  novel-hero.  Her  brother 
had  sometimes  talked  of  brinQ:ing  friends 
down  to  stay  the  vacation  wiui  him,  and. 
had  mentioned  at  different  intervals  different 
individuals  as  ''his  nearest  and  dearest 
friend,"  but  somehow  the  visit  had  never 
been  paid,  and  Bella  was  still  obliged  to 
content  herself  with  an  imaginaiy  swain. 

Now,  however,  her  dream  was  to  be  real- 
ized. A  real  soldier,  who  had  been  in  a 
real  war,  was  coming  down,  and  she  at  once 
pictured  to  herself  a  Paladin  of  surpassing 
strength  and  manly  beauty. 

How  fEir  Edward  Haidin^  realized  the 
picture  I  cannot  teU.  But  I  imajgine  a  very 
bearded  and  brown  young  man,  m  not  very 
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new  dyilian.  attaie,  was  not  quite  the  same 
thing  88  the  tall,  well-ehayen,  pink-end- 
vhite-complezioned,  red-coated,  and  plumed 
officer  she  nad  fancied  to  heraelf. 

'<And  you  were  really  in  the  Crimea, 
Mr.  Haiding?''  said  Bella.  <<You  really 
went  through  all  thoee  perils  and  privationis, 
and  have  come  back  unhurt,  like  Wallace 
in  the  Seottuh  Chxefk  f  O,  how  intereet- 
ingf« 

Edward  was  a  little  taken  aback,  and 
muttered  something  about  having  been  in 
the  Crimea.  He  was  not  quite  certain 
whether  this  high-flown  language  were  not 
intended  for  banter. 

^And  you  haye  really  seen  a  great 
iight?'' 

''O,  several,"  said  Edward,  recovering 
himself,  and  feelio^  she  was  in  earnest,  but 
with  a  sly  twinkle  m  his  eye,  as  if  he  meant 
to  revenge  himself  for  his  piizzlement 

'^  Do  tell  me  which  they  were.  The  Al- 
ma, I  suppose,  and — " 

^  0  dear,  no,  they  were  only  Town  and 
Qown  rows  at  Oxford.  I  arrived  in  the 
Crimea  too  late  to  see  active  service." 

*^  What  a  quiz  you  are,  Mr.  Harding !  I 
declare  if  you  did  n't  make  me  fancy  you 
meant  battles.  But  how  disappoints,  you 
must  have  been  !  Were  n't  you  fit  to  crv, 
like  Alexander  the  Great  in  Sophronia  Ae 
JPriestesSj  because  there  were  no  more  worlds 
to  fifirht  about  ? " 

Eaward  declared  he  was  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise,  for  he  should  probably  have 
been  terribly  scared  in  a  real  battle. 

"  Ah,  that 's  your  artful  courageousness ! 
You  know  Sir  LeoMc  pretended  to  Juliana 
in  the  Knight  of  (he  Med  Bose  that  he  was 
too  frightened  to  co  to  the  tournament,  but 
lie  went  on  the  sly,  and  conquered  every- 

"  Did  he  indeed  ?"  Edward  asked,  for  he 
was  not  deeply  read  in  novels  or,  indeed,  in 
any  abstruse  science. 

But  though  Edward  was  not  deeply  read 
in  novels,  he  was  at  this  period  considerably 
tinged  with  sentiment  The  shipwreck  of 
his  affections,  embarked  on  board  the  Emily 
Priory  bound  for  the  United  State  of  Matri- 
mony, had  made  him  gloomy,  and  prone  to 
consider  wounded  vanity  as  blighted  pas- 
sion. While  he  was  en^^sed  to  Emily  he 
i¥as  forever  sighing  to  rid  himself  of  the 
burden.  But  when  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly released,  he  shifted  his  position,  and 
tried  to  persuade  himself  tnat  he  was 
^wretched  at  the  desertion.  The  fact  was,  he 
liked  to  be  a  martyr, — there  is  nothing  that 
is  so  popular  among  us  as  martyrdom,  —  and 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  consider  himself 
ill-used  in  both  cases.    His  frame  of  mind 


exactly  fitted  him  to  fall  a  victim  to  Bella 
Charlwood's  romanoe.  You  may  be  sure 
she  did  not  fiul  to  make  unobtrusive  love  to 
him.  She  used  to  ogle  and  sigh  and  talk 
sweet  nonsense  to  hmi,  and  he  encouraged 
her.  You  see,  when  a  man  has  just  had  a 
love-affair  broken  off,  the  position  of  the 
sexes  is  reversed,  and  it  becomes  a  woman's 
task  to  woo  him  from  his  sad  memories  of 
the  &l8e  one.  And  Edward  submitted  with 
remarkable  grace  to  be  courted  from  miso- 
gynistic  reserve.  Next  to  the  pleasure  of 
being  a  martjrr  there  is  nothing  in  this 
world  so  tempting  as  beingthe  donor  of 
the  firagments  of  a  heart  There  is  some- 
thing superlatively  flattering  to  one's  vani- 
ty in  being  able  to  say  to  a  woman  (or  man) 
who  adores  you,  "  I  can  only  offer  you  the 
ashes  of  a  heart  You  must  not  ask  me  for 
love ! " 

Edward  had  not  escorted  Bella  in  her 
walks  half  a  dozen  times  ere  she  had  heard 
and  sighed  over  the  sad  story  of  his  attach- 
ment She  looked  upon  herself  in  the  light 
of  a  Bebecca  tending  a  wounded  Ivanhoe, 
or  a  Zeluca  striving  to  restore  a  blighted 
Bernardo  to  a  desire  for  life.  I  wiU  not 
attempt  to  record  any  of  the  high-flown 
discourses  which  occurred  between  these 
two  in  their  sentimental  wanderings,  be- 
cause I  regret  to  say  that,  having  little  leis- 
ure for  reading,  I  devote  none  of  it  to  the 
perusal  of  su^  stories  as  would  assist  me 
to  the  sl^le  which  Bella's  studies  had  led 
her  to  adopt  in  all  her  conversations  with 
Edward  on  such  tender  themes  as  his  dis- 
a{>pointed  passion,  or  their  purely  Platonic 
mendship. 

Of  all  the  twaddle  in  life  defend  me  from 
these  Platonic  affections !  My  dear  Becky, 
when  you  undertake  to  play  Rebecca  to 
young  Algernon,  and  in  the  most  sisterly 
way  bind  up  the  wounds  that  the  cruel 
Rowena  has  inflicted  on  him,  be  sure  that 
it  can  only  end  in  one  way.  He  will  re- 
cover to  many  either  you  or  Rowena,  in 
which  latter  case  your  feelings  towards  the 
bride  will  be  anything  but  sisterly.  There 
is  only  one  way  in  wnich  a  man  who  has 
ixusplaced  his  love  can  possibly  be  consoled. 
He  must  find  some  other  woman  who  will 
not  misuse  his  affections,  and  therefore,  Bes- 
sie, or  Annie,  or  Laura,  or  whatever  your 
dear  name  may  be,  rely  upon  it  that,  call  it 
sisterly  if  you  please  to  begin  with,  the 
tenderness  you  bestow  upon  him  must  be 
very  strongly  flavored  with  the  pity  which 
\a  nearest  alon  to  love  of  other  than  a  sis- 
terly nature. 

Irudence  watched  the  growth  of  this 
affection  with  great  pleasure.  But  Prudence 
with  all  her  wisdom  was  a  goose,  —  une- 
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q  uivocally  as  great  a  goose  in  other  people's 
love-affairs  as  she  had  been  in  her  own. 
Just  as  she  had  thrown  away  wealth  for  a 
poor  curate  in  her  own  case,  so  she  disre- 
gaided  common  sense  in  the  case  of  others. 
Bhe  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  Ed- 
ward's heart  was  racked  with  the  most 
acute  pain  by  the  Mthlessness  of  Emily 
Prior,  and,  though  she  was  startled  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  cure,  she  was  really  de- 
lighted to  find  tliat  Bella  could  cause  him 
to  forget  his  anguish. 

I  suppose  wnen  people  who  are  inordi- 
nately wealthy,  and  who  dine  off  silver  every 
day,  are  invited  and  condescend  to  go  to 
the  houses  of  meaner  creatures,  they  do 
not  dream  of  suspecting  the  spoons  and 
forks  of  pewter  ;  tnev  never  loot  to  see  if 
they  are  Hall-marked.  Utterly  unweeting 
of  albata  or  nickel,  they  do  not  spend  a 
moment  in  wondering  which. substitute  for 
silver  is  being  presented  them.  At  least,  I 
hope  they  don%  and  I  imamne  they  don't ; 
but  never  having  been  inorainately  wealthy 
myself,  I  cannot  speak  from  experience. 
I  am,  however,  quite  clear  on  one  point,  — 
that  Prudence,  never  having  known  but  one 
passion  in  her  life,  and  that  a  thoroughly 
sterling  one,  did  not  dream  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  attachments  as  that  springing 
up  Mtween  Bella  .'and  Edward  being  rotted 
at  the  core,  —  that,  in  fact,  the  spoons  were 
not  even  albata,  but  only  bismuth,  fated  to 
melt  into  nothing  at  the  first  Umm  of  hot 
water.  So  Prudence  took  infinite  interest 
in  this  sham  sentiment,  and  watched  its 
growth  as  if  it  were  of  priceless  value. 

And  in  the  mean  time  it  grew  and  flour- 
ished. Bella  reallv  was  in  love.  You  will 
observe  I  don't  say  she  loved,  —  I  only  say 
she  was  in  love, — because  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  two 
things.  To  her  this  mild  form  of  the  uni- 
versal disorder  was  exquisite  anguish.  She 
thoroughly  enjoyed  alt  the  miseries  of  jeal- 
ousy, of  separation,  of  doubt,  of  fear,  and 
of  fondness.  She  was  in  love  after  the  ap- 
proved model,  and  could  have  quoted  the 
precedent  of  some  heroine  or  another  in  her 
favorite  novels  in  defence  of  eadi  particu- 
lar act  of  affectionate  folly  of  which  she 
was  guilty. 

Edward  did  not  deceive  himself  with  the 
notion  that  he  really  loved  Bella.  He  was 
simply  rewarding  her  for  her  kindness  and 
tender  interest  What  else  could  he  do? 
She  evidently  loved  him,  and  he  knew  from 
bitter  eiroerience  —  so  he  argued  with  him- 
self—  what  the  pangs  of  an  unrequited 
affection  were.  He  would  spare  her  all  the 
pain  he  could.  Life  was  of  no  further  in- 
terest to  him  now.    So  why  shoidd  he  not 


devote  it,  offer  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  this  poor 
girl,  who  had  formed  an  attachment  for 
nim  ?  He  told  Bella  all  this  when  at  length, 
the  time  came  for  their  declarations,  as  come 
it  did,  of  course,  before  very  long.  But  she 
was  only  the  more  charmed  to  find  tiiis 
additional  mystery  and  complication.  If 
there  had  been  no  obstacles  and  no  eccen- 
tricities about  their  attachment,  if  her 
father  had  given  his  consent  and  Edward 
had  been  wealthy,  I  think  she  would,  per- 
haps, have  turned  up  her  nose  at  a  match 
so  opposed  to  the  rules  as  made  and  pro- 
vided in  well-regulated  novels  for  all  in- 
stances of  the  tender  passion. 

Edward  was  very^well  satisfied  with  a 
tacit  engagement  He  did  not  bum  to  ask 
her  fathers  consent  to  their  union.  He 
was  content  to  go  on  in  a  desultory  way  as 
long  as  you  iSce,  and  he  therefore  met 
Bella  half-way  when  she  began  to  entreat 
him  not  to  destroy  their  happiness  by  di- 
vulging tbeir  love  to  papa.  She  would  nt 
have  cared  two  straws  for  any  love  that 
wasn't  clandestine,  and  he  only  cared  for 
it  as  a  sort  of  occupation  for  his  idleness, 
a  distraction  from  nis  thoughts  of  the 
past  and  the  cruel  infidelity  of  woman. 
For,  as  I  have  already  said,  although  as 
long  as  he  was  engaged  to  her  he  did  not 
discover  any  regard  for  Eimly  Prior,  no 
sooner  was  the  engagement  at  an  end  than 
he  began  to  suffer  all  the  pangs  of  a  disap- 
point^ passion. 

But  these  two  young  people  were  reckon- 
ing without  James  and  Prudence.  James 
hi3  taken  no  heed  of  their  gambols,  but,  as 
we  know.  Prudence  had  watched  them  with 
deep  interest,  and  as  soon  as  she  knew  that 
the  couple  had  declared  themselves  and 
plighted  their  troth,  she  told  her  husband, 
Even  the  best  women  are  match-makers  at 
heart. 

When  James  learnt  this  new  flame  of 
Edward's  he  was  not  over-delighted,  and  he 
was  still  more  uncomfortable  when  he  foimd 
that  it  was  a  clandestine  one. 

"  My  dear  wifie,"  said  James,  gravely,  "  I 
would  n't  for  the  world  hurt  Ted's  feelings, 
but  I  really  must  talk  to  him  seriously. 
This  kind  of  thing  is  underhand  and  disin- 
genuous. If  he  loves  Miss  Charlwood,  he 
must  ask  her  hand  of  her  father  honestly, 
like  a  man,  not  try  to  steal  her  heart  clan- 
destinely." 

"  This  fix)m  the  man  who  stole  Prudence 
Heath's  heart?"  asked  his  wife,  smiling 
fondly  on  him. 

"  That  man,  my  love,  hid  nothing  of  his 
intentions  or  acts,  nor  did  Prudence  Heath, 
and  I  'm  sure  Prue  Harding  approves  of  her 
honesty  and  straightforwardness." 
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DABBUNG  IN  LTrERATUBE. 

Thb  well-known  *^  skeleton  in  the  cnb- 
'board''  theoiy,  if  it  be  true  in  the  wider 
and  more  temble  sense  in  which  it  is  gen- 
erally spoken  of,  is  undoubtedly  true  on  a 
smaller  scale.  There  is  not  one  of  us  who 
has  not  some  pet  weakness  or  folly  —  not 
a  whole  skeleton,  but  a  finger-bone,  or 
perhaps  even  a  tibia  —  concealed  in  a  dark 
comer,  only  to  be  brought  out  when  we  are 
secure  from  observation.  I  have  heard  of 
an  honest  and  upright  man  who  would  not 
have  robbed  his  neighbor  of  a  penny,  but 
who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
making  a  false  return  of  his  income  to  the 
Inland  Revenue.  I  have  known  a  lady 
who  would  have  turned  out  of  the  path  to 
avoid  treading  on  a  worm,  but  who  scarcely 
hesitated  to  destroy  a  dressmaker  or  two 
when  she  wanted  a  ball-dress  at  short  notice. 
Nay,  I  have  heard  of  a  great  and  cenerous 
nobleman,  who  was  a  large  contri  Dutor  to 
charities,  but  who  did  not  scruple  to  send  a 
workinsman  to  jail  (and  his  family  con- 
sequenuy  to  the  workhouse,  or  worse), 
because  he  obeyed  the  ^  human  instinct  to 
kilL"  and  shot  a  hare. 

X  on  will  aigue  from  this,  I  dare  sav,  that 
I  am  goinff  to  expose  the  weakness  of  some 
of  my  goM  people,  and  that  the  weakness 
is  a  very  awfm  one.  Well,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  disguise  the  fact.  One  of  my 
good  people  does  indulge  in  a  secret  failing, 
and  a  veiy  heinous  one. 

"  Who  is  the  culprit  ?  '*  you  ask. 

I  tremble  to  comess  it  is  Prudence  Hard- 
ing. You  start  and  shudder.  What  will 
you  do  when  you  hear  what  the  clandestine 
guilt  IB  which  I  must  declare  proven  against 
ber? 

Prudence  Heath  actually  "wrote"  on  the 
aly,  —  was  an  authoress  in  a  small  way  !  It 
was  an  unpardonable  crime ;  but  then,  what 
can  one  do  ?  It  is  no  use  my  attempting  to 
conceal  the  fact,  because  her  name  is  on  the 
title-page  of  a  little  book  for  the  young 
which  I  see  advertised  to-day. 

I  will  tell  vou  how  it  was  that  she  became 
addicted  to  the  terrible  vice. 

Duriufi^  the  time  when  she  was  actively 
employed  in  tnring  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  poor  of  Liverchester,  she  came  in 
contact  with  Miss  Brathwayte,  who  was  one 
of  those  ladies  that  wear  stick-up  collars 
and  white  waistcoats,  and  part  their  hair  on 
one  side.  What  she  did  besides  this  to  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  the  laboring  or  indigent 
classes,  I  do  not  know,  but  she  was  supposed 
to  have  taken  up  those  questions  by  the 
way  as  she  was  promoting  the  Rights  of 


Woman,  and  much  was  expected  of  her ; 
and  certainly,  if  eccentricilnr  of  dress  and  an 
aptitude  for  doing  eveiything  unfeminine 
could  have  been  of  service  to  the  cause, 
Miss  Brathwayte  would  have  been  an  in- 
valuable ally. 

She  was  no  particular  &vorite  with 
unobtrusive,  active  littie  Prudence,  but  she 
was  much  too  shrewd  not  to  see  tliat  that 
voung  person  could  be  of  infinite  service  to 
her,  so  she  forced  her  friendship  upon  her. 
She  prevailed  on  her  to  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  of  the  district,  and  these 
reports,  professedly  "  edited  by  Miss  Brath- 
wayte "  (who  got  all  the  credit  for  whatever 
in  them  happened  to  be  valuable),  were  for- 
warded to  Head-Quarters,  where  they  were 
highly  spoken  of.  By  "  Head-Quarters"  I 
mean  a  sort  of  society  in  London,  composed 
of  very  manly  young  women  and  very  old 
womanly  men.  Some  of  the  latter  were 
connected  with  journals  or  periodicals 
chiefly  supported  by  female  readers,  —  pub- 
lications which  recommended  themselves 
especially  to  Women  who  had  Rights.  One 
ofthese  gentlemen  was  fairly  shrewd,  con- 
sidering  the  class  of  minds  he  had  been 
associated  with  for  many  years,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  young  lady  who 
reported  so  ably  under  Miss  Brathwayte's 
editorship  might  do  something  under  his 
management. 

Prudence  was  greatly  surprised  one  day 
to  receive  a  letter  uom.  this  worthjr,  wherein 
he  besought  her  to  favor  him  with  a  few 
articles  on  social  subjects,  for  which  he 
offered  a  price  which  seemed  enormous  to 
Prudence,  but  was  in  reality  a  rate  of  pay 
at  which  a  fire-andTacddent  reporter  would 
kick  furiouslv.  But  it  seemed  to  this  inex- 
perienced girl  a  marvellous  sum,  —  perhaps 
the  more  marvellous  because  she  aid  not 
want  it,  in  the  first  place,  and  because  she 
would  earn  it  by  her  own  labor,  in  the 
second.  I  will  point  out  what  I  mean  by 
these  two  thinm.  First,  had  she  wanted  it, 
the  sum  would  nave  seemed  smaller,  because 
a  very  great  amount  of  money  in  the  lump 
looks  less  imposing  when  you  have  to  tell 
off  so  much  for  br^,  and  so  much  for  bed, 
and  so  much  for  clothing.  Second,  the 
fact  of  realizing  money  by  your  own  exer- 
tions is  a  pleasure  of  which  the  zest  is  not 
easily  lost^  but  which,  to  a  beginner,  is  a 
delight  unsurpassable. 

The  wise  editor  had  Httle  difficulty  in 
inducing  Prudence  to  contribute  to  his 
periodical,  but  after  a  time,  the  venture  not 
proving  remunerative,  it  became  necessary 
to  strike  out  a  new  line.  The  Domettic  and 
Social  Ewiwmitt  lost  its  distinctive  character, 
and  when  it  appeared  as  The  DovmsHc  and 
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Social  EconomMt,  wWi  iMth  U  incorporated 
the  Monthly  Treaswre-house,  ahowed  a  ten- 
dency towards  romances  and  light  literature, 
which  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the  ideas 
of  the  white  waistcoated  and  side-partinged 
middle-aged  youn^  ladies  who  had  done  bo 
much  to  swamp  it  m  its  original  form.  But 
the  editor  of  the  rehabilitated  magazine  did 
not  let  all  the  staff  ^.  Of  course  Miss 
Brathwayte  and  the  stiffest-staiched  stick- 
ups  and  most  proToldngly  clean  white 
waistcoat  secedeol  A  few  of  the  writers, 
however,  still  stuck  by  the  ship.  They 
I  were  not  so  devoted  to  abstract  principles 
and  the  visionary  Rights  of  Women  as  to 
lose  the  pleasure  of  seeing  themselves  in 
print  very  willingly. 

Where  is  the  author  who  has  entirely 
outUved  his  enjoyment  of  pHToof-sheets  ? 
Why  then  should  these  poor  girls,  of  vari- 
ous ages^  ranging  from  twenty  to  forty  and 
upw^urds,  abandon  the  little  amusement 
tfiey  d«lved  from  peruring  their  own  ham- 
leas  twaddle  ? 

The  cautious  and  aopreciative  editor  was 
not  a  man  to  lose  siffkt  of  Prudence.  He 
suggested  to  her  a  litue  essay  in  the  regions 
of  fiction,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  invite 
a  contribution  in  vene. 

I  have  unearthed  a  volume  of  the  D.  db 
8.  E.  of  this  period,  and  it  anpears  to  me 
that  the  following  lines,  signed T.  H.,  must 
be  our  Prudence's  :  — 

DREAMS. 
Br  P H 

The  flowen  that  kto  the  stxeain 

Are  bilriitly  refleoted  thevdn. 
As  the  thmgs  we  see  In  a  dream, 

Whfeh  are  not  uid  never  have  been, 

Htne  own, 

Which  are  not  and  never  have  been ! 


The  stream  gUdee  away  vrlthont  a  k,„m^, 
And  bloesoma  still  bloom  hi  the  light ; 

Then  night  biings  slomber  and  peaoe, 
And  irasions  ofparB  delight. 

luneowB, 
And  vislonB  of  pare  delight. 

I  sit  beside  the  vrnve, 

Where  the  river  goes  daaehig  evw  along,— 
From  the  cradle  it  doth  to  the  grave, 

With  always  the  same  Mogi 

luneown. 

With  always  the  same  song. 

The  cautious  and  appreciative  editor  no 
doubt  saw  that  verse  was  not  Prudence's 
forte.  She  was  &ulty  in  her  rhymes, — 
witness  the  second  and  fourth  lines  of  the 
two  first  stanzas, — and  she  was  confused  in 
her  images,  and  she  hobbled  and  hopped 
painfully  in  her  rhythm.  So  he  did  not 
urge  her  to  write  any  more  poetiy.  But  he 
was  BO  satisfied  with  a  short  story  she  wrote 
for  himj  that  he  engaged  her  to  write  a  nove 
el  for  lum  at  the  rate  of  about  five  thousand 


words  for  two-and-sizpence.  It  is  true  that^ 
on  learning  from  the  publisher  soon  after- 
wards that  an  emissary  of  a  rival  pubUcar 
tion  had  been  trying  to  learn  the  name  and 
address  of  the  author  of  Eutk's  Beckoning,  he 
raised  that  munificent  remuneration  to  lour 
shillings  a  page.  But  then  he  entrapped 
Prudence  into  a  promise  not  to  write  for 
any  other  periodical  while  Evith's  Bedkamng 
was  running. 

How  that  stoiy  affected  the  sale  of  the 
periodical,  or  what  the  public  thought  of  it^ 
we  shall  never  know,  rat  in  a  frantic  de- 
sire to  bring  its  expenditure  within  bounds, 
the  proprietors  began  to  cut  down  the  out- 
lay so  vigorously  that  they  brought  down 
the  magazine  itself  with  a  run.  While  it 
was  being  done  as  well  as  it  possibly  could 
for  the  money,  with  fiur  type  and  not  utterly 
execrable  engravines,  the  D,  db  S,  E.  had 
barely  kept  ite  head  above  water.  Whoi  it 
was  printed  for  a  song  on  bad  paper,  and 
the  illustrations  came  to  an  end,  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  drcidation  should  not  in- 
crease. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  time  Prudence 
did  not  receive  her  paltry  pittance  with  any 
r^;ularity.  Small  as  it  was,  she  had  counted 
on  it  with  pardonable  pride,  and  ehe  wrote, 
therefore,  to  ask  for  it  The  crafty  editor 
candidly  told  her  of  the  declining  fortunes 
of  the  periodical,  and  implied  delicatelv  that 
its  approaching  untimely  end  was  chiefly  due 
to  his  unhappy  error  in  employing  her. 
The  result  was  that  she  was  so  conscience- 
smitten  that  she  was  half  prepared  to  di»- 
gDrge  all  her  little  gains,  and  was  indeed 
aunted  for  a  considerable  period  by  a  ghost 
of  the  paper,  attired,  I  suppose,  in  a  ^roof- 
sheet,  and  wringing  its  hands  while  it  ac- 
cused her  of  murdering  it. 

Who  would  have  suspected  that  veiy 
quiet  and  grave  Pmdence  Heath  of  such  a 
career  of  fiterary  vice  ?  Little  did  James 
Harding,  when  he  made  her  his  wife,  sup- 
pose that  her  soul  was  burdened  with  re- 
morse for  the  great  crime  of  brin^g  The 
Domestic  and  Social  Economiety  vnth  fchdth 
is  incorporated  the  Mon&dy  Treasure-housSj 
to  its  untimely  grave. 

Pmdence  kept  this  skeleton  so  dosely 
locked  away  in  its  dark  comer  that  no  one 
ever  dreamt  of  its  existence.  When  she 
married  she  had  no  intention  of  ever  taking 
up  the  p^i  again.  Her  experience  of  litera- 
ture had  been  fJBir  from  encouraging,  and 
nothing  but  dire  necessity  would  have  in- 
duced ner  to  indulge  in  the  delicious  impro- 
priety again. 

Not  very  long  after  the  payment  of  Ed- 
ward's debts  Prudence  began  to  have  a  fresh 
object  for  her  cares  and  anxieties,  her  sav- 
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ings  and  earnings.  Sbd  was  about  to  be- 
come a  mother.  There  was  a  strange  awe 
and  del^ht  in  the  bought,  and,  Ivke  the 

Cnt-bud  devising  a  nest  for  her  coming 
d,  Prudence  h^jBao.  to  plot  and  scheme 
for  her  child.  She  did  not  grudce  the 
money  which  she  and  her  husband  had  given 
to  release  poor  Ted  from  his  weaiy  slavery, 
but  she  felt  a  necessity  for  devising  some 
means  to  replace  the  amount  by  which 
baby's  fortone,  that  should  have  been,  was 
dinunished  She  instinctively  thought  of 
her  old  literary  efforts,  and,  having  obtained 
somehow  or  another  a  little  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  of  letters,  she  fancied 
that  she  might  turn  an  honest  penny  by 
writing. 

It  is  astonishins  to  think  that  people  who 
read,  and  should  oe  able  to  appreciate,  the 
improved  literature  of  modem  times,  will 
insist  on  believing  that  to  earn  a  livelihood 
by  the  penis  one  of  the  simplest  things  pos- 
Bible.  Instead  of  seeing,  in  the  number  of 
widely  circulated  publications  in  which  this 
Sffe  abounds,  an  evidence  of  the  quantity  of 
akilled  labor  (not  to  say  so  much  as  ex- 
perienced talent)  that  there  ia  in  the  field, 
they  begin  to  dream  of  an  easily  ac(]^uiied 
income,  and  pester  editors,  whose  duties  in 
these  days  of^penny  postage  are  no  sinecure, 
with  endless  batches  of  inferior  writing,  mere 
twaddle,  that  they  themselves  would  oe  the 
first  to  condemn  and  complain  of  if  it  ap- 
peared, —  always  supposing  that  it  was  the 
contribution  of  some  one  else. 

Prudence  now  betook  herself  to  her  Uttle 
room  whenever  James  was  engaged  on  his 
aermons,  and  very  often  when  he  was  not 
He  did  not  take  much  notice  of  her  absence, 
for  he  supposed  she  had  household  duties 
to  attend  to. 

Little  did  he  imagine  that  she  was  seated 
— at  the  time  when  he  fondly  imacpned  her 
to  be  counting  out  the  clothes — in  ner  quiet 
room,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  engaged  on 
her  noveL 

Tes,  Pradence  was  writing  a  noveL  And 
really,  when  one  reflects  on  the  majority  of 
those  three-voluminous  stories  which  it  fell 
to  her  lot  to  peruse,  as  a  member  of  the 
local  reading  socie^,  one  can  hardly  won- 
der that  she  should  hope  to  emulate  those 
remarkable  works  of  fiction. 

By  the  time  that  Edward  was  called  upon 
to  proimse  that  he  would  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility of  being  godfather  to  Jim's  first 
little  girl,  the  secona  volume  of  Ouril  Mwrh- 
hevmj  or  Oold  and  Ooodnees.  was  half  finished 
But  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  Ted's 
godchild,  a  small  but  very  lively  youn^  lady, 
with  a  voice  of  her  own,  and  early  mdica- 
tions  of  a  firont  tooth,  dissipated  for  a  time 


all  Prudence's  literary  visionfl.  Ovril  Mark* 
ham,  who  at  the  two  hundredth  page  of 
VoL  11.  was  on  the  point  of  committing  a 
forgery,  in  order  to  rescue  his  lady-love's 
difiroputable  £Either,  a  city  speculator,  from 
bankruptcy,  was  left  hovering  on  the  brink 
of  that  crime  for  a  considerable  period 

The  manuscript  was  locked  away  in  a 
drawer  until  Prudence  was  well  enough, 
and  Miss  Prue  the  Second — so  baby  was 
christened — had  attained  an  age  when  she 
might  be  intrusted  to  a  great  extent  to 
Martha  Ogleby,  the  young  and  rather  raw 
nurse  whom  I^dence  the  elder  selected  for 
the  guardian  of  her  first-bom. 

]^&rtha  Oglebv  was  a  rotmd-faoed,  inno- 
cent country  girl,  whose  normal  state  was 
wonder  and  bewilderment.  But  she  was  so 
content  to  wonder,  without  attempting  to 
allay  that  state  of  mind,  that  Prodence  did 
not  scruple  to  resume  her  pen  and  take  up 
the  thread  of  her  story  again,  though  nurse 
and  baby  were  in  the  room  pretty  constanUy. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  Miurtha's  guess- 
ing what  her  mistress  was  employed  upon. 
Martha  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  lone 
laundress,  and,  owing  to  early  training,  her 
mind  never  soared  above  the  mangle  and 
the  ii^ash-tub.  When  she  saw  Pradence 
writing  page  after  page  of  manuscript,  all 
that  it  su^sted  to  ner  was  that  missus  had 
a  powerfu^  deal  of  washing  to  put  down, 
and  the  only  intellectual  enort  it  cost  her 
was  the  attempt  to  calculate  roughly  what 
the  mangling  would  amount  to  at  three 
halfpence  a  dozen. 

Ajb  for  baby,  she  displayed  an  early  taste 
for  literature,  for  whenever  mamma  chanced 
to  take  her  on  her  lap  while  engaged  in  com- 
position, the  young  lady  would  immediatelv* 
commence  to  devour  her  mother's  story  witn* 
absorbing  interest,  —  tucking  it  into  her 
pink  gums  with  a  random  avidity  very  like 
that  of  the  sea-anemone. 

Despite  all  drawbacks,  however,  Prudence 
persisted,  and  before  venr  long  had  finished 
a  considerable  portion  of  ner  story.  Whether 
the  quality  was  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  quantity  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say. 

The  story  had  now  so  nearly  approached 
a  conclusion,  that  Prudence  began  to  won- 
der what  publisher  she  had  better  apply  to. 
First  of  all  she  very  naturally  selected 
Reardoss  and  Faldstool,  the  publishers  of 
the  religious  books  whidi  James  distributed 
as  prizes  in  his  school  They — as  naturally 
—  declined  the  offer.  Then  she  wrote  to 
Puffham  Brothers,  whose  name  appeared 
on  the  title-pa^e  of  the  Dropped  Shtch,  the 
last  novel  which  had  fallen  in  her  way. 
But  Puffham  Brothers  were  not  speculative 
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men.  —  they  neyer  dreamt  of  exploiting  an 
nnknown  writer.  They  waited  untU  an 
author  had  made  a  saccesB,  and  then  gave 
an  absurd  sum  for  a  work  '^  to  follow  "  uom 
the  same  pen,  —  and  I  am  glad  to  believe 
lost  generally,  as  they  deserved  for  cropping 
a  field  that  had  only  iust  borne.  So  Fuff- 
ham  Brothers  declined  Prudence's  offer,  and 
she  had  to  try  Spink  and  Nipper.  Spink 
YTQB  her  correspondent,  and  was  most  affa- 
ble, —  so  affable  that  he  even  took  her  into 
his  confidence,  and  told  her  that  he,  person- 
ally, thought  very  highly  of  the  novel,  but 
unfortunately  his  partner,  who,  he  impUed, 
was  no  jud^,  thought  otherwise ;  but  he 
could  contrive,  he  mought,  to  induce  him 
to  let  the  firm  publish  it  on  terms  which 
meant,  in  so  many  words,  nothing  at  all ! 
From  Spink  and  Nipper,  Prudence  turned 
her  attention  to  Mr.  Townceby,  the  great 
publisher  of  everything  that  could  be  de- 
sirable in  the  way  of  uterature  for  ladies. 
Mr.  Pownceby  sug^ted  that  Mrs.  Harding 
should  call  upon  mm.  He  always  liked  to 
see  people,  l^cause  he  could  talk  exalted 
humbug  as  well  as  any  man  living,  and 
trusted  besides  in  the  effect  of  his  personal 
appearance,  which  was  venerable.  I  may 
add  that  his  humbug  and  his  appearance 
constituted  the  only  capital  he  possessed. 

Prue  was  of  course  taken  in  by  the  fellow. 
He  had  deceived  far  more  experienced  peo- 
ple than  Prue.  So  she  worked  awav  with 
a  will  on  her  stoiy,  which,  he  hinted, 
would  appear  in  the  pages  of  Woman's 
Home, 

0  James  Harding,  to  think  that  the 
gentle,  innocent,  sweet  little  woman  whom 
you  fold  to  your  confiding  breast  is  in 
reality  that  awful  thing,  a  female  novelist  I 
Well !  that  crafty  woman  continues  her 
work,  and  though  she  sheds  ink,  actuallv 
abstains  from  shedding  blood,  —  though 
some  people  would  harSv  bcJieve  that  of  a 
literary  lady,  —  and  is  busilv  engaged  in 
constructing  a  plot  to  enable  her  to  run  up 
to  London. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 
threepenn'orth  of  bronze. 

Why,  Jim,  you  look  quite  fagged  out,'' 
said  Edward,  who  was  smoking  a  pipe  in 
the  library  when  James  arrivS  from  his 
visiting  duties. 

"I  am  ver^  tired,"  said  the  parson. 
''The  parish  is  scattered,  and  there  are 
many  sick." 

*'  let  they  talk  about  the  countiy  being 
the  place  for  health." 

"My  dear  Ted,  if  it  were  not  these 


people  would  die  off  round  us — fall  like 
soldiers  in  battle,  to  use  a  figure  which  you 
ought  to  understand." 

"How  is  it,  Jim?" 

"  Bedlause  thev  are  so  badly  housed  and 
so  miserably  paid.  I  have  poor  parishionera 
who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  see  meat 
oftener  than  about  four  times  a  year,  and 
then  it  is  greasy  pork.  They  them;^ve8 
are  worse  s^ed  than  the  pigs  that  supply 
that  pork,  and  ikgy  are  generally  diseased, 
or  the  meat  would  not  come  within  reach 
of  these  poor  wretches.  The  houses  have 
no  draining  and  no  ventilation,  or  only  such 
wholesome  ventilation  as  may  be  procured 
by  openin^^  a  window  or  a  door  ana.  letting 
in  tne  exnalationB  of  heaps  of  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  matter." 

"  But  who's  to  blame  for  aU  thiB  ?" 

"  The  squire." 

"  What  an  old  brute  he  must  be ! " 

"He  is  hard  and  brutal,  Ted,  and  that 
makes  me  more  concerned  on  your  account." 

"  On  my  account  ? " 

"  Yes,  Ted,  because  I  know  the  sort  of 
reception  he  will  give  you  when  you  go  to 
ask  nis  daughter's  nand." 

Poor  James  Harding  had  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  trying  to  find  the  most  delicate 
way  of  speakLog  to  his  brother  on  the 
subject  of  Bella,  which  he  discussed,  as  we 
already  know,  with  his  wife.  He  did  not 
want  to  offend  Edward,  or  hurt  his  feeling 
the  more  especially  as  he,  James,  had  paia 
off  Edward's  debts,  and  did  not  wish  to  be 
suspected  for  an  instant  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  obli^tion  to  dictate  to  his  brother  or 
interfere  with  his  freedom  of  action  in  any 
way.  He  had  been  woir^'ing  his  brains 
Bsmv  to  devise  some  expedient,  and  aiter 
all  ne  found  this  chance  conversation  the 
easiest  way  of  doin^  it 

Edward  was  a  httle  taken  aback  at  1^ 
notion  of  his  brother's  taking  an  interest  in 
an  attachment  of  which  he  himself  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  consdoua. 

"But  I'm  not  exactly — at  least,  not 
just  yet  —  in  fiact,  I  am  hndly  preparod  to 
take  that  step." 

"  But  you  and  Bella  are  engi^ged,  are  you 
not?" 

"  Well,  yes,  something  of  the  sort" 

"Surely  vou  don't  intend  to  keep  it  a 
secret  fiK)m  her  father  ? " 

"  Why,  vou  see  it  is  Bella's  special  wish, 
and  what  ^s  a  fellow  to  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ? " 

"  There  is  only  one  honorable  course,  is 
there,  Ted?" 

"  Well,  if  you  put  it  in  that  way,  I  sup- 
pose there  is,  —  but  th^i  all  things  are  fair 
m  love  and  war." 
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"  I  don't  think  yon  mean  that  serionslj, 
Ted,  do  you  ? " 

"Perhaps  not;  but  I  have  never  seri- 
oufilv  considered  the  question  in  that  light.'' 

'^  1  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  of  your  at- 
tachment! " 

«  O  dear,  no.  Poor  girl,  I  believe  she  is 
very  fond  of  me  ! " 

"  And  you,  Ted  1 " 

''Well,  you  see,  James,  after  a  disap- 
pointment like  mine,  a  man  has  very  little 
of  what  is  called  sentiment  to  bestow.  But 
I  know  too  well  what  one  suffers  in  the 
bestowal  of  an  unrequited  attachment,  and 
I  will  give  in  return  for  her  affection  all 
that  a  man  can  give  whose  heart  has  been 
early  blighted.'' 

AIL  this  was  very  pretty  talking.  But  I 
think  we  know  how  very  little  Edward  is 
to  be  depended  on  in  these  matters.  Love 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  diseases 
that  we  mortals  are  subject  to.  It  is  well 
called  an  affection.  It  is  very  like  gout 
and  rheumatism ;  it  flies  about  us,  and 
touches  the  head,  or  the  heart,  or  the  liver, 
at  times,  just  at  its  own  sweet  will.  When 
it  affects  the  head  it  is  dangerous.  For  a 
man  who  loves  with  his  head  loves  veiy 
strongly.  This  form  ^f  the  disorder  attacks 
us  late  in  life.  When  it  attacks  the  heart 
it  is  generally  communicated  through  the 
eye.  It  is  violent  then,  but  the  paroxvsms 
do  not  endure.  When  it  attacks  the  liver 
it  is  simply  another  form  of  bile.  It  jaun- 
dices the  eye,  and  makes  one  irritable  and 
full  of  fancies.  It  produces  languor  and 
dreaminess. 

Now  I  think  Edward's  love  had  flown  to 
bis  Uver.  Let  us  examine  the  symptoms. 
First  of  all,  he  had  &llen  in  love  with 
£mily  Prior  because  it  was  so  convenient 
for  Damon  and  Pythias  to  become  attached 
to  a  Hennia  and  Helena,  ''both  on  one 
sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion." 

Tnis  was  languor  and  dreaminess.  Then 
he  continued  to  cling  to  the  engagement 
with  Emily  from  a  morbid  desire  to  be  an 
honorable  martyr.  Mere  bile  that !  And 
then  when  he  found  out  his  mistake  with 
regard  to  Emily,  he  immediately  turned 
Totmd,  persuaded  himself  he  had  loved  her, 
and  elected  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  disap- 
pointed love.  Clearly  aggravated  bOe,  And 
no^  when  Bella  rathertiirew  herself  at  his 
head,  he  accepted  what  he  at  once  concluded 
was  a  deep  and  heartfelt  passion,  and  re- 
turned it  by  the  offer  of  wnat  he  believed 
was  a  broken  heart  Only  jaundice  after 
all,  bilious  fancies,  and  tingea  views  ! 

The  fiact  is,  Edward  was  very  susceptible. 
Some  people  catoh  cold  at  the  ghost  of  a 
draught)  by  losing  a  button  off  their  shirt- 
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collars,  or  by  substituting  a  narrow  watoh* 
ribbon  for  a  broad  one.  Just  in  this  way 
some  yoimg  men  fall  over  head  and  ears 
into  the  tender  passion,  —  so  tender,  indeed, 
as  to  be  almost  soft, — at  the  mere  waft  of 
a  petticoat,  the  sight  of  a  fluttering  tress, 
the  glance  of  an  eye.  Most  'young  men,  I 
may  say,  take  the  disorder  early  in  this 
form,  which  fortunately  does  not  prevent 
them  from  catching  it  again  later  in  life, 
when  it  flies  to  the  head. 

James,  I  dare  say,  did  not  know  much 
about  the  diagnosis  of  the  passion,  but  it  is 
probable  he  tnought  the  blighted  heart  of 
which  Edwud  spoke  was  merely  a  little 
affected  by  a  green  insect  which,  as  every 
owner  of  geraniums  knows,  can  be  extir- 
pated by  smoking. 

"  Well,  Ted,  I  think  you  will  see,  on  re- 
flection, that  the  right  course  to  take  is  to 
go  and  speak  out  honestly  to  Squire  Charl- 
wood.** 

"  Humph  !    I  suppose  you  're  right" 

"  I  'm  sure  I  am,  and  so  are  you. 

«  Very  well,  1 11  do  if 

«  That 's  right,  Ted.  Thank  you,''  and 
James  shook  his  brother's  hand  warmly. 

"  Why  thank  me,  Jim  ? " 

'^  Because  I  was  really  in  a  most  difficult 
position." 

"WeU,  upon  my  word,  Jim,  I'm  very 
sorry  if  it  was  owing  to  me,  but  I  don't  see 
how." 

"  I  've  got  odd  notions  of  duty,  perhaps, 
but  you  know,  Ted,  if  you  had  not  offered 
to  go,  I  'm  afraid  it  would  have  been  my 
most  painful  task  to  do  so  myself.  I  can- 
not, in  my  position  to  the  squire  as  one  of 
my  parishioners,  —  indeed,  in  the  mere 
abstract  position  of  a  clergyman,  —  see  any- 
thing of  this  kind  carried  on  in  a  clandes- 
tine way,  especially  by  any  of  my  own 
family.  Mine  's  not  a  pleasant  position, 
Ted,  and  with  a  man  to  deal  with  like 
Charlwood,  all  its  difficulties  force  them- 
selves upon  you.  I  know  I  am  no  favorite 
of  his,  for  as  I  feel  compelled  to  deal  strictly 
and  justly  towards  him,  I  must  deal  strictly 
and  justly  towards  others,  and  this  has 
brought  us  in  contact  more  than  once  in 
matters  that  concern  the  parish  and  his 
tenants." 

"  By  Jove  !  that 's  true,  Jim.  Well,  I 
always  thought  you  parsons  led  such  jolly, 
easy  lives." 

''  A  great  many  people  think  so." 

^'And  a  great  many  parsons  do  so,  eh, 
Jimi" 

"  There  are  black  sheep  in  every  profes- 
sion, —  your  soldier  is  not  always  a  hero  ! " 

''  No,  by  Jove !  he  is  n't,  Jim.  There 
were  some  brutes  in  my  regiment    Chie  of 
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our  fellows  told  me  that  tlie  captain  of  one 
company,  while  leading  his  men,  was  shot 
in  the  back  by  one  of  them  who  owed  him 
a  gnidge.  Think  of  that, — and  in  battle 
too!'* 

"I'm  haidly  snrprised.  While  I  was 
at  Liyerchester  I  found  that  no  respectable 
men  would  enlist,  — the  pay  was  so  small, 
and  the  life  so  hard.  It  was  only  the  bom 
vagabonds  and  ruffians,  whom  nothing 
could  civilize,  that  enlisted,  and  they  only 
when  they  were  practically  outlawed  and 
had  no  other  refuge." 

"But  there  are  brave  fellows  among 
them." 

"Yes,  and  that  makes  it  the  harder  to 
understand.  Considering  the  material,  it 
is  wonderful  what  soldiers  ours  are  ! " 

"  Why  don't  j;ou  teach  'em  better  ?  " 

"We  —  meaning  the  parsons  —  can't  get 
at  them.  Ill  t^  you  a  story  in  point 
There  was  a  young  lad  in  my  parish  who 
was  the  terror  of  the  neighboniood.  He 
was  just  at  'hobbledehoy  "age  when  I  got 
the  curacy,  and  the  very  scourge  of  'tiie 
school  Not  that  he  belonged  to  it,  but 
he  was  always  tormenting  either  the  mas- 
ter or  the  scholars.  When  I  came  I  took 
him  in  hand.  He  was  a  mere  unlicked 
cub  —  * 

"So  you  licked  him!" 

"  Yes,  in  one  sense.  He  had  been  more 
than  ordinarily  troublesome  to  the  school- 
masteiV,  a  mild,  inoffensive  man,  one  day,  so 
I  went  down,  took  my  gentleman  by  the 
collar,  and  lugged  him  bodily  into  the  play- 
ground. 'Look  here,  my  fine  feUow,'  I 
said, '  I  can't  have  our  work  hindered  by 
you.  Either  come  into  the  school  or  go 
away.'  *  Who 's  to  make  me  ? '  said  he.  *  I 
will,'  I  said  quietly.  There  happened  to  be 
a  beam  lying  in  the  yard, — the  schoolhouse 
was  only  ji^  built,  and  the  materials  were 
still  about,  —  so  I  said  to  him, '  This  bit  of 
wood  is  about  six  times  your  weight  I 
don't  want  to  hurt  you,  but  1 11  just  show 

Tou  what  1 11  do  to  you.'  You  remember 
and  Homfray  spent  one  '  Long '  up  in  the 
North,  where  I  had  practised  aD.  the  Scotch 
games,  putting  the  stone  and  throwing  the 
caber.  I  was  n't  quite  sure  that  my  muscle 
was  n't  a  little  flabby  in  spite  of  tubs  and 
dumb-bells,  but  I  determined  to  try  it  So 
I  took  up  the  beam, — it  was  an  end  sawn 
off  about  my  own  height, — and,  balancing  it 
a  bit  on  my  hands,  pitched  it  across  the  yi^ 
It  was  not  a  very  large  yard,  and  it  was  not 
a  very  big  throw,  but  it  was  quite  enough. 
The  lad  aid  n't  say  a  word,  but  he  went  up 
to  the  balk  and  '  hefted '  it,  and  found  there 
was  no  trick,  and  then  he  slunk  out  of  the 
yard  like  a  beaten  dog.    But  I  had  taken  a 


respect  to  him,  becauM,  from  all  I  could 
learn,  he  was  no  bully.  The  Httle  boys  and 
girls  idolized  him.  '  Stop  a  bit,'  said  L  He 
came  back  like  a  lamb.  *  If  you  '11  come  to 
school  reffularly,  I  '11  teach  you  how  to  do 
that,  and  lots  of  other  things,  after  hours.' 
It  was  a  forlorn  hope,  but  to  my  surprise  he 
jumped  at  it  In  order  to  keep  my  prom- 
ise, I  had  to  have  him  at  my  lodgings  in 
the  morning,  when  I  was  getting  up,  be-  I 
cause  I  always  allowed  myseff  three  Quarters 
of  an  hour  at  the  dumb-bells,  and  tnat  waft 
the  only  time  I  could  spare  for  him.  Well, 
he  got  on  well  at  school,  and  was  learning 
his  club-exerdse  of  a  morning  at  my  lodg^  < 
ings  in  style,  when  one  day  there  was  a  great 
commotion  at  the  door  of  the  schooUioaae^ 
and  in  came  his  mother,  a  wild  Irishwoman, 
—  we  have  lots  of  Irish  in  Liverchester,  -^ 
and  a  pretty  to-do  she  made,  declaring  we 
were  ruining  her  boy,  making  a  black  Prot- 
estant of  him,  and  what  no^  and  then  for 
the  first  time  I  learnt  he  waa  a  Bomanist^ 
for  he  had  dropped  religion  for  gymnasticsL 
So  I  lost  my  pupiL" 

"  Then  the  fact  is  you  want  schools  where 
all  religions  may  go — " 

"  Secular  education,  Ted !  It 's  an  awfbl 
thing  to  talk  to  a  parson  about,  and  so  it 
should  be.  But  uie  longer  F  m  at  it  the 
more  I'm  convinced  that  that's  liie  only 
remedy  for  the  ignorance  and  helplessneea 
we  see  around  us  ;  not  so  much  in  villagea, 
though  why  I  hardly  know.  Of  course  the 
principle  ought  to  apply  to  them  as  well  as 
large  towns." 

"Isn't  it  because  vou  parsons,  or  the 
squires,  are  such  nttle  kings  that  the  people 
all  sacrifice  their  prejudices  and  partialitiea 
to  the  shrine  of  tne  powers  that  be  ?" 

"  It 's  only  too  likely,  and  if  so,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  poor,  which  is  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  them  above  the  level  of  the 
brutes,  suffers  ;  and  I  'd  rather,  I  'm  afiraid, 
have  secular  education  for  them,  though  I  *m, 
obliged  to  own  it  reluctantly." 

"What  was  the  end  of  your  prot^j^  by 
the  way,  Jim?" 

"He  fell  from  bad  to  worse.  The  HtUe 
training  I  had  been  able  to  give  him  was  no 
use,  or  worse  than  none.  He  became,  as  he 
grew  up,  a  drunkard,  a  thief,  and  a  ruffian. 
He  was  sent  to  prison  several  times,  and  at 
last  disappeared  firom  sight  altogether.  But 
just  as  1  was  leaving  Liverchester  he  tamed 
up  again.  He  had  enlisted  into  the  line, 
and  had  served  gallantly.  He  had  gone 
through  the  Crimean  campaign,  and  was  a 
corporal  The  little  reading  and  writing  he 
had  picked  up  at  school  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  had  worked  hard  at  it,  and  ae 
his  gallantly  brought  him  promotioni 
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was  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  hindered 
by  bis  ignorance.  He  bad  the  Crimean 
medal,  and  he  had  more  than  that, — the 
Victoria  Cross  I  * 

"  By  Jove  ! " — a  sigh. 

"  Yes,  that  little  threepenn'orth  of  bronze 
for  which  brave  men  are  ready  to  risk  life 
and  limb  at  every  opportumty.  O  Ted, 
that 's  the  one  thin^  I  envy  you  soldiers." 

*'  It 's  a  grand  thmg,  Jim !  All  the  other 
crosses  and  stars  may  be  got  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.  They  make  men  Imights,  and  baron- 
ets, and  loras,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  for 
the  most  absurd  reasons.  But  there 's  only 
one  way  of  winning  the  threepenn'orth  of 
bronze,  as  you  call  it." 

*'  I  think  the  inscription  is  so  simple  and 
so  fine,  —  *  For  Valor.  *  It  beats  all  the  old 
Roman  inscriptions  for  brevity  and  mean- 
ing. I'd  give  anything  I  possess  to  win 
it.^ 

'*You  possess,  Jim,  the  only  thing  that 
could  win  it.  Don't  I  remember  your  cut- 
ting in  through  a  crowd  of  cads  in  Brase- 
nose  Lane,  ana  bringing  off  Charley  Day  of 
New  ?  It 's  a  pity  you  parsons  have  n't  a 
chance  of  something  of  tne  sort" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  Ted  ;  I  'd  give  any- 
thing for  a  Victoria  Cross,  as  I  said  just 
now,  but  it  is  n't  a  decoration  for  the 
cleiw." 

"Why  not,  Jim  ?  From  what  your  wife 
has  said  I  am  sure  a  fellow  who  has  faced 
that  awful  cholera,  as  you  did  at  liverches- 
ter,  is  as  plucky  as  any  man  who  rode  in 
the  Light  Br^ade." 

*'  It 's  our  (fiity,  Ted.  There  are  certain 
things  we  are  all  of  us  called  on  to  do  in 
.the  line  of  our  work.  A  parson  might,  per- 
haps, deserve  praise  for  oftlloping  up  to  a 
batteiT  ;  it 's  not  his  work.  But  to  do  some 
i^pecial  deed  of  daring  for  which  you  dis- 
tinguish  yourself  among  men  who  ride  up 
tolatterles  as  mere  eveiy-day  buBmees  £ 
somethinff." 

"Here^s  another  way  of  looking  at  it, 
Jim.  A  soldier  has  a  set  of  routine  work, 
chiefly  tending  to  the  destruction  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  which  would  be  plucky 
work  for  any  one  not  in  the  profession.  A 
parson,  as  you  say,  might  get  mentioned 
with  credit  for  charging  a  battery  and  cut- 
ting down  a  few  gunners.  But  a  parson's 
line  of  business,  like  an  army-surgeon's, 
very  often  takes  him  where  death  and  its 
horrors  are  just  as  close  and  thick  as  in  the 
light  Brigade  vaUey,  only  in  a  different 
form.  In  the  case  of  parson  and  surgeon 
the  risk  is  run  for  the  benefit  of  his  feUow- 
nian.  And  that 's  a  nobler  form  of  courage  ; 
in  fact,  if  you  notice,  the  men  who  get  the 
Victoria  (>oss  in  the  Army  and  Navy  gene- 


rally get  it  for  just  the  kind  of  work  which 
you  fellows  are  called  on  to  perform  as  a 
matter  of  routine." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Ted  1 " 

''Why,  I  mean  that  the  decoration  is 
most  onen  conferred  on  men  who  go  out 
under  ^le  to  fetch  in  the  wounded,  or  who 
rescue  prisoners,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"  Should  not  you  like  to  nave  the  Vic- 
toria Cross,  Ted  ?" 

"  I  wUl  have  it  whenever  I  get  a  chance, 
and  that  I  've  made  up  my  tnind  to." 

"  It 's  not  everybody  who  cets<dte  chance, 
Ted,  or  the  value  of  it  woula  be  lessened." 

"  That 's  true,  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  earning  it^  I  hope  I  shall  be  tbmlring 
less  of  the  threepenn'orth  than  of  my  duty." 

"Well,  I  Tl  tell  you  what,  you'll  deserve 
a  Victoria  Cross  aunost  if  you  face  Charl- 
wood." 

"  O,  I  'm  not  afraid  of  him.  Here  goes. 
Have  an  ambulance  ready  for  the  wounded, 
Jim." 

So  sayii^y  Edward  put  on  his  hat  and 
marohed  off  towards  the  Manor-house.' 

James  Harding  sat  down  to  b^in  his  ser- 
mon. But  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down  the 
pen  before  long.  He  could  not  bring  his 
mind  to  his  work.    And  no  wonder. 

He  felt  that  Edward's  visit  to  the  Manor- 
house  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  desperate 
war  between  himself  and  the  squire  ;  and  he 
estimated  the  extent  of  that  war,  and  how 
unpityingly  it  woidd  be  carried  on.  He  felt 
certain  that  the  squire  would  not  listen  to 
Edward.  But  he  was  not  distressed  about 
tbat)  for  if  the  youn^  people  really  loved 
each  other  they  had  tmie  to  wait  yet,  and 
only  needed  patience,  and  then  their  love 
would  come  ail  the  brighter  out  of  the  triaL 

It  was  not  for  them  that  he  feared,  but 
for  himself  and  the  interests  of  the  poor 
people  who  were  to  so  great  an  extent  de- 
pendent on  him  and  on  his  relations  with 
"the  sreat  house" ;  for  whatever  charities 
were  ooled  out  by  Mr.  Charlwood  were  ad- 
miniytered  by  h&n,  aiid  any  suspension  of 
relations  between  him  and  the  squire  would 
intercept  even  that  pittance,  and  then  he 
would  nave  to  do  what  he  could  out  of  his 
own  small  means.  But  James  Harding  did 
not  complain.  He  accepted  his  position 
without  a  murmur. 

If  ever  a  man  deserved  the -Victoria  Cross, 
it  was  this  <^uiet,  undemonstrative  parson, 
whose  eyes  glittered  and  whose  voice  neight- 
ened  as  he  spoke  of  the  "  threepenn'orth  of 
bronze"  just  now.  He  had  been  "as  one 
in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing." 

From  the  time  when  he  fought,  hand  to 
hand  and  foot  to  foot,  that  fierce  battle  with 
cholera  in  the  back  streets  and  alleys  of  bi^ 
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Liverchester  to  this  period,  when  he  was 
combating  ignorance  and  poverty  and  dis- 
ease in  outlying  detachments  scattered  up 
and  down  his  parish,  he  had  never  ceased 
to  wear  a  courageous  heart  and  a  cheerful 
firont,  though  the  odds  were  very  heavy 
against  him,  and  victory  was  practically 
hopeless. 

Now  he  saw  an  additional  ally  about  to 
be  joined  to  the  already  far  superior  num- 
ber of  his  opponents.  But  he  aid  not  flinch 
nor  fear.  He  even,  as  we  see,  hastened  on 
the  cause  of  the  alliance.  He  might  have 
chosen  to  wink  at  the  engagement  between 
Edward  and  Bella,  but  he  was  too  plucky 
for  that.  He  had  right  on  his  side,  and 
that  was  the  side  to  iight  on  ;  what  did  it 
matter  to  him  if  he  fell  in  the  ranks,  a  poor 
unnoticed  private,  striking  his  strongest  and 
behaving  his  bravest  ]  It  was  better  to  fall 
so,  he  was  sure,  than  to  be  on  the  other  side 
and  advance,  as  the  right  was  temporarily 
defeated.  For  there  would  come  a  time,  he 
knew,  when  the  falsely  won  laurels  would 
be  stripped  from  the  brow  of  ill-doers,  to  be 
heaped  on  the  graves  of  those  who  died  for 
the  right.  Better  late  laurels  than  lost  lau- 
rels,—  better  consciousness  that  whatever 
became  of  himself  the  cause  must  triumph, 
than  anv  present  success,  to  be  followed  oy 
certain  lauure. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FORBIDDEN   TO   UNITS,  —  ORDERED   TO   RE- 
JOIN. 

As  Edward  Harding  marched  up  to  the 
Manor-house  for  his  interview  with  Squire 
Charlwood,  he  felt  very  like  a  soldier  lead- 
ing a  forlorn  hope  into  the  imminent  deadly 
breacL  Under  such  circumstances  even  a 
brave  man  and  a  veteran  may  be  excused  a 
wish  that  everv  mile  were  twice  as  long  as 
it  is.  The  Manor-house  was  so  near  the 
parsonage,  however,  that  even  that  could 
not  have  given  Edward  very  much  time  for 
reflection. 

He  was  quite  prepared  for  a  hot  recep- 
tion. He  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  the  old  gentleman  would  listen  to  his 
suit  But  he  was  in  a  little  doubt  as  to 
how  they  should  get  through  their  inter- 
view. It  was  not  how  they  would  meet, 
but  how  they  would  part,  that  puzzled  him. 
"  I  only  hope  I  shall  keep  my  temper  with 
the  old  brute,"  said  Eaward  to  himself, 
which  you  will  own  was  hardly  the  sort  of 
sentiment  a  man  should  entertain  towards 
one  whom  he  is  about  to  ask  to  become  his 
father-in-law. 

When  Edward  reached  the  gate  of  the 


Manor-house  he  paused  for  a  few  moments. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  what  to  sav,  and 
had,  in  fact,  got  a  very  pretty  speech  pre- 
pared. While  he  is  standing  at  the  gate 
reciting  some  very  telling  point  about  '*  ser- 
vice oihis  country," — "the  highest  honors 
to  be  obtained  by  a  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  duty,"  —  "position  and  wealth 
within  the  reach  of  the  humUest  subaltern," 
—  he  becomes  aware  of  the  fluttering  of  a 
bright,  fresh  morning -dress  among  the 
shrubs  and  flower-beds  on  the  lawn.  It  is 
his  Bella.  He  had  almost  entirely  forgot- 
ten her  existence  in  the  nervous  anxiety  he 
felt  about  the  right  way  in  which  he  should 
ask  to  be  permitted  to  unite  it  with  his. 

It  occurs  to  him  that,  as  she  had  so 
specially  entreated  him  to  conceal  their 
engagement,  and  he  is  now  about  to  divulge 
it,  it  would  be  as  well  to  consult  her  on  the 
subject. 

Uow  charming  she  looked  !  How  art- 
lessly she  caressed  the  flowers,  her  fingers 
twinkling  del^htfully  amons  the  green 
leaves,  tne  red  roses  with  their  reflected 
glow  heightening  the  bloom  on  her  cheeks 
and  lips,  as  she  drew  them  towards  her  to 
enjoy  their  musky  perfume.  She  had  on  a 
dainty  little  hat  with  cherry  ribbons,  — just 
such  a  hat  as  a  stage  shepherdess  wean. 
Her  dress  was  a  pure  white  muslin,  sprinkled 
with  tiny  rosebuds,  and  she  had  a  natty- 
little  apron  that  was  merely  an  ornament, 
for  it  was  too  small  to  be  useful.  There 
never  was  a  prettier  sight  than  this  artful 
beauty  among  the  flowers.  And  then  she 
was  so  unconscious  of  it,  too !  For  of 
course  she  had  not  seen  Edward  coming 
from  the  parsonage  !  It  is  one  of  the 
delights  of  a  small  village  that  everybody 
ovenooks  everybody  else.  You  had  a  cap- 
ital view  of  the  parsonaee  lawn  from  the 
upper  windows  of  the  Manor-house,  and 
Bella,  chancing  to  look  out  of  the  window 
of  the  housekeeper's  room,  spied  her  Edward 
saimtering  across  the  grass ;  and  guessing 
whither  Ms  steps  would  instinctively  ten<^ 
had  ample  time  to  slip  on  the  muslin  gown, 
tie  on  the  jaunty  apron,  pop  the  little  hat 
on  her  head,  and  be  ap^rently  absorbed  in 
the  flowers  long  before  Edwara  appeared  at 
the  gate.    It  was  so  artless,  was  it  not  ? 

Edward  opened  the  gate  noiselessly,  and 
stole  across  the  grass  toward  her.  in  her 
agitetion,  and  from  a  strong  desire  to  affect 
ignorance  of  his  approach,  she  plunged 
wildly  into  admiration  of  a  glorious  staff  of 
white  lilies,  those  queen-flowers  of  the  gar- 
den. But,  like  all  queens,  they  should  be 
admired  at  a  distance.  Bella  sniffed  at 
them  with  such  dose  rapture  that  the  tip 
of  her  saucy  nose  was  covered  with  the 
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golden  du&t  of  the  flower,  and  even  tJie 
loveliest  of  women  is  not  improved  by  hav- 
ing a  yellow  noee. 

EdWaid  crept  up  to  her.  ''Bella,  dar- 
ling ! " 

"0  Edward,  is  it  yon?  How  you 
frightened  me  ! " 

^  Yea,  I  am  here,  Bella  mto.  There  is  no 
one  looking,  —  so  ! " 

Here  there  occurred  a  little  passage  of 
arms,  Bella  defending  herself  with  a  very 
slight  show  of  resistance,  and  the  frailest  of 
parasol  handles.  The  result  was  that  a 
certain  yellow  smudge,  attributable  to  the 
pollen  of  the  white  lUy,  or  L.  eandidvm, 
was  common  at  once  to  Edward's  cheek  and 
Bella's  nose.  They  both  appeared  so  much 
better  for  the  transfer  that!  am  induced  to 
believe  that  the  medical  qualities  of  this 
lily  are  not  confined  to  the  roots,  which  are 
"  frequently  emploved,''  so  say  the  learned, 
^  as  emollient  poultices,  owing  to  the  mu- 
cilaginous matter  which  they  contain."  The 
application  of  the  pollen  to  Edward's  cheek 
had  the  immediate  effect  of  making  it  a 
happy  rose-color,  while  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  a  joy  not  altogether  to  be  expected  of 
a  young  gentleman  who  had  only  ike  wreck 
of  a  heart  to  bestow. 

"  What  are  you  doing  up  here,  Edward  ] " 
asks  Bella,  adjusting  ner  hat,  which  has 
somehow  got  Imockea  off  its  perch.  "  Not 
come  to  see  me,  I  am  sure." 

<<  Right,  as  usual ! " 

**  Well,"  says  the  beauty,  pouting,  "  it  is 
not  pretty  to  say  so.  But  you  are  such  a 
bear!" 

Described  as  a  bear  bv  a  lady,  whom  to 
contradict  is  to  be  impolite,  what  can  poor 
Edward  do  but  "behave  as  sich"? — and 
as  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  is 
limited,  he  can  only  hug,  which  he  knows 
is  the  habit  of  the  genus  Ursa.  When  he 
has  thus  proved  himself  a  bear  with  great 
satisfaction  to  himself,  a  transfer  of  more 
yellow  dust  to  his  cheek  was  observable 
with  the  naked  eye. 

"I'll  box  your  ears,  sir,  if  you  don't 
behave  better." 

"  If  you  will  walk  with  bears  you  must 
excuse  their  affectionate  manners  ! " 

"  Go  along,  you  silly  boy  !  And  now 
tell  me  what  brings  you  here  ?  I  do  not 
know  what  papa  would  think  if  he  saw 
you." 

"  My  dear  Bella,  I  have  come  here  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  saving  him  the 
trouble  of  thinking.  I  have  come  to  tell 
him  everything." 

Thereupon  Bella  gave  a  little  squeak. 

"  0  Edward,  he  won't  hear  of  it  He 
will  part  us,  —  he  will  tear  us  from  each 


other,  and  leave  us  but  the  relics  of  our 
broken  hearts  to  brood  over  alone  and  in 
silence." 

(I  think  I  ought  to  mark  those  words  as 
a  quotation  of  Bella's.  I  remember  that 
bit  about  "brooding  over  the  relics  of  a 
broken  heart "  in  that  delightful  romance, 
AdelinOy  or  (he  Baron's  Daughter,  and  i 
know  "  alone  and  in  silence  "  occurs  in  the 
high-spiced  class  of  novel,  passim,) 

"  Mv  dearest  Bdla,  I  cannot  consistently 
with  honor  conceal  our  attachment  from 
him." 

"  Why  wiU  you  sacrifice  our  happiness  to 
a  mistaken  sense  of  honor,  Edward  ?  Surely 
in  love  and  war  all  is  fair  ? " 

"  Well,  no, — not  exactly.  At  least,  there 
a[re  circumstances  which  TOvem  —  that — 
in  short,  you  can  hardly  uimerstand  the  ties 
which — the  reasons  tliat  induce  me  to  take 
this  step,  —  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman, 
—  but  you  must  take  it  for  granted  they 
are  very  strong." 

"  In  short "  and  "  in  fact,"  to  quote  Ed- 
ward's own  words,  I  think  he  was  much 
of  Bella's  opinion  with  regard  to  the  fair- 
ness of  stratagem  in  love  and  war.  But  his 
brother^s  position  in  the  matter  left  him  no 
alternative,  and  yet  he  did  not  like  to  con- 
fess to  Bella  that  the  step  he  took  was  not 
entirely  at  the  promptings  of  his  own  con- 
scienca 

Bella  did  not  auite  see  what  answer  to 
make  to  this  ratner  rambling  address  of 
Edward's,  so  she  betook  herself  to  the  usual 
refuge  of  women,  —  tears. 

"  It 's  very  —  hufsh  !  —  very  hard  — 
hufish  !  —  that  one's  brightest  hopes  — 
huf§h  !  —  are  to  be  dashed  —  hufsh  !  —  in 
the  midst  of  all  our  —  hufsh,  hufsh  !  — 
happiness." 

Of  course  when  Bella  b^an  to  cry  there 
were  more  discursions  into  natural  histbry 
and  botany,  and  —  more  transfers  of  pollen, 
in  fact. 

"  Come,  come,  Bella !  You  must  not 
give  way  like  this.  We  do  not  fear  sepa- 
ration." 

"  0  yes !  —  hufsh  !  —  but  then  it 's  so 
hard  to  lose  —  hufsh  !  —  those  we  love  — 
hufsh ! " 

More  essays  in  natural  history  and 
botany  ^  And  then  came  a  footstep  ap- 
proaching on  the  gravel  walk.  They  looked 
up,  and  lo  and  behold  !  there  was  the 
squire  coming  towards  them  with  a  red 
face  indicative  of  terrible  rage. 

"  By  Jove  ]  he 's  seen  us  ! "  was  Edward's 
inward  reflection,  and  he  felt  very  uncom- 
fortable. 

"  Law,  how  like  the  beginning  of  Rank 
and  Biches,  or  ihe  Heir  of  Cloverleighf  —  how 
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curious ! "  thoufflit  Bella,  who  did  not  feel 
at  all  firightened,  for  if  she  had  any  active 
virtue,  it  was  courage. 

I  think,  on  matuie  consideration,  we  will 
adopt  the  Parliamentaiy  practice,  and  take 
Mr.  Charlwood's  addrE«s  to  Edward  "as 
read."  It  would  hardly  bear  setting  down, 
for  though  the  language  was  quite  strong 
enou^  to  run  alone,  I  'm  afraid  it  dealt 
too  freely  with  torrid  adjectives,  references 
to  Pandemonium,  and  invocations  to  the 
presiding  genits  of  that  locality,  to  admit 
of  its  being  set  down  without  such  modi- 
ficatioiis  as  would  entirely  destroy  ite  origi- 
nality. 

This  was  Bella's  opportunity.  She  flun^ 
her  arms  round  Edward,  and  plainly  evinced 
a  disposition  to  shield  her  lover  at  all  haz- 
ards. She  would  not  for  one  moment  at- 
tempt to  conceal  their  attachment.  Indeed, 
that  would  have  been  absurd,  for  if  the 
squire  had  not  been  looking  at  them  for 
the  last  ten  minutes  from  the  library  win- 
dow, there  were  evidences  in  the  shape  of 
the  pollen  of  the  white  lily  on  their  faces 
that  were  too  circumstantial  to  be  dis- 
proved. 

'*  By  Jove  !  sir,  I  Ve  a  great  mind  to  call 
my  servants  and  have  you  kicked  out  of 
the  house,  —  only  it  would  disgrace  that 
silly  girL  Come  away,  you  hussy  !  Leave 
him  alone,  and  don't  paw  him  over  as  if 
he  were  a  pet  puppy .''^ 

"  I  will  not  leave  hinL  You  may  tear 
me  from  him,  but  you  cannot  divide  our 
hearts." 

"  Go  in  doors,  miss  !  I  won't  have  any 
rebellion  in  my  household.  I  never  have 
had,  and  I  won't  begin  now." 

"  I  defy  you !  No  parent  can  coerce  his 
child's  affection.  I  refuse  to  give  up  the 
man  I  love  ! " 

*'The  man  vou — fiddlestick!  "What 
should  a  chit  like  you  know  about  love  ? 
Go  in  doors,  and  go  up  to  your  own  room. 
Bo  you  hear  me  ? 

"I  do'!" 

"  Then  obey  me  this  instant." 

"  Never  acain.  You  have  attempted  to 
control  my  heart,  and  I  defy  you  !  I  re- 
nounce you ! " 

The  squire  made  a  step  forward,  as  if  to 
drag  her  from  Edward  by  main  force. 
Bella  drew  herself  up  with  aU  the  dignity  of 
a  tragedv  queen.  ^  One  step  nearer,  and  I 
strike  !''^ 

The  weapon  with  which  she  threatened 
her  father  was  nothing  more  formidable 
than  her  little  garden  parasol,  but  one 
would  have  thought  it  was  a  dagger,  to 
judge  from  the  fury  of  her  words  and  the 
fierceness  of  her  gesture.  Indeed,  the  whole 


thing  would  have  been  too  ludicrous  if  the 
men  had  not  been  so  much  in  earnest 

Edward  interposed.  Stepping  between 
Bella  and  h^  infuriated  parent,  ae  said  as 
calmly  as  he  could,  — 

"  Mr.  Charlwood,  I  owe  you  an  apol(^, 
and  can  therefore  excuse  the  language  you 
have  applied  to  me.  I  was  on  my  way  to 
the  house  to  tell  you  what  you  have  now 
discovered  for  yourseHl  Unluckily,  I  lin- 
gered on  the  way  when  I  met  Miss  Charl- 
wood,  and  I  must  suffer  the  consequence  in 
your  belief  that  I  have  been  clandestinely 
engtunng  her  affections." 

'^  0,  you  can  talk,  I  dare  say  ;  but  I  'm 
not  going  to  listen  while  that  girl  defies 
me." 

"  BeUa,  darling,"  whispered  Edward, 
"  for  my  sake  —  for  both  our  sakes  —  obey 
him." 

*'  Since  you  wish  it,  dearest,"  said  Bella. 
She  took  both  of  his  hands  in  hers,  pressed 
them  warmly,  turned,  and  went  in  doors, 
where  she  watched  the  interview  from  be- 
hind the  library  curtains,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  rush  out  and  fling  herself  be- 
tween the  combatants. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Mr. 
Charlwood  would  be  greatly  appeased  to 
see  that  his  daughter,  who  refused  to  obey 
his  parental  commands,  listened  to  the  least 
woid  from  Edward. 

''Now,  sir," he  said,  "what  explanation 
can  you  give  of  this  blackguardly  con- 
duct?" 

^  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  withdraw 
that  word,  sir." 

'^  I  'U  see  you  blessed  first ! "  said  the 
squire;  only  ''blessed"  wasn't  the  word 
he  used. 

"Then  I  must  withdraw  it  for  you," 
said  Edwaid,  "  excusing  you  to  myself  on 
the  ground  of  your  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  habits  of  polite  society." 

"  You  '11  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  sir.  But 
tell  me  what  you  mean  by  skulking  about 
my  premises,  trying  to  sneak  into  my 
daugnter's  affections,  like  your  beggarly 
broSier  did  into  those  of  Mr.  Whavs-his- 
name's  niece.  —  his  wife,  you  know, — 
though,  luckilv,  it  was  biter  bit  there.  And 
so  it  will  be  nere,  young  man,  for  deuce  a 
shilling  will  you  get  with  her ! " 

"  I  came  here,  sir,  as  a  gentleman,  to 
speak  to  a  gentleman,  not  to  bandy  words 
with  a  blackguard,  to  borrow  your  o\^ti 
elegant  phraseology.  If  you  choose  to  talk 
like  a  rational  human  being,  instead  of  a 
raving  lunatic,  or  the  keeper  of  the  local 
beerhouse,  I  shall  be  happy  to  lay  before 
you  my  prospects  and  intentions  in  asking 
your  daughters  hand." 
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''As  a  BenUeman,  is  it,  you  comef 
Caught  makiuff  love  to  her  on  the  slj, 
just  as  I  should  catch  a  chap  robbing  my 
henroost  or  poaching  my  preserves  ;  only 
he  'd  be  too  nonest,  even  then,  to  say  he 
intended  honorably." 

'^  I  see  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  aigue 
with  you,  and  childish  to  hope  that  you 
will  usten  to  me  in  a  gentlemanly  spirit. 
I  have  told  you  I  was  on  the  way  to  the 
house,  when  I  met  Miss  Charlwood  and 
was  detained.  I  now  tell  you  what  I  was 
on  the  road  to  tell  you  then,  —  I  love  your 
daughter,  have  reason  to  believe  that  my 
love  is  returned,  and  would  ask  your  per- 
mission to  become  her  recognized  suitor." 

**  May  I  ask,"  said  the  squire  with  mock- 
ii^  calmness,  **  what  your  means  are  ?  You 
are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  whole  of  my 
property  goes  to  my  son,  —  that  I  do. not 
mean  to  give  my  daughter  a  shilling  1 " 

**  I  am  the  more  giad  to  hear  it,  sir  ;  for 
at  least  it  clears  my  suit  of  the  only  objec- 
tion to  it  that  even  you  could  find.  It  can- 
not be  mercenary  in  that  case." 

''That  depends  on  how  long  you  have 
known  my  determination,  which,  I  may  as 
well  mention,  I  have  only  known  myself 
BUice  her  rebellious  conduct  here  just  now. 
But  there  is  one  other  consideration.  Since 
she  has  no  money  or  property,  it  becomes 
my  dutv  to  see  uiat  her  mtended  husband 
has  botL  May  I  ask  what  your  means 
arel" 

Now  was  the  time  for  poor  Ted's  great 
speech.  But,  alas !  it  was  not  forthcom- 
ing. He  could  only  stammer  out  some- 
thing about  having  a  prospect  before  him  ; 
great  men  had  risen  from  small  beginnings 
by  application  ;  the  highest  honors  in  ms 
profession  were  open  to  aU  ;  he  would 
at  least  merits  if  he  did  not  gain,  prefer- 
ment 

^  But  that  won't  keep  a  wife.  I  had  a 
brother  in  the  army,  mr,  and  he  was  no 
beffiarwith  Lord  knows  how  many  debts 
ticMTround  his  neck.  But  he  died  an  old 
grayheaded  captain  on  half-pay.  That  for 
your  preferment ! "  and  he  snapped  his 
fingers  in  Edward's  face.  ■  *^  Have  you  any 
other  recommendations,"  he  continued, 
''besides  insolence,  beggary,  and  debt? 
Because,  if  so,  let  me  have  em  before  my 

Satience  runs  out,  and  I  have  you  kicke!i 
own  that  gravel  walk." 
Edward's  blood  was  up  now. 
"You  old  scoundrel !"  he  said,  stepping 
up  to  the  old  man  with  such  evident  anger 
that  he  shrank  back  a  bit.  "  You  are  Belm's 
father,  or  I  should  have  shaken  the  blas- 
pheming old  life  out  of  you  half  an  hour 
ago.    Just  have  the  goodness  to  call  a  few 


of  your  fellows  here,  and  1 11  really  thank 
you,  for,  by  Jove  !  you  Ve  got  the  fight  up 
m  me,  and  it  would  do  me  all  the  ^>od  in 
the  world  to  pitch  into  them,  though  I 
should  be  sorty  to  hurt  people  whose  only 
fault  is  that  they  are  in  the  service  of  a  man 
like  yourself.  You  miserable  old  man  !  I 
pity  you.  I  don't  envy  you  the  wealth  and 
property  that  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
douoling  your  own  condemnation.  Qo,  walk 
through  that  village  there,  and  answer  to 
your  conscience,  if  you  can,  for  the  state  in 
which  those  wretched  people  live.  I  'd  rather 
be  the  poor  man  I  am  than  the  wealthy 
murderer  you  are.  As  for  my  attachment 
to  your  daughter,  you  can't  kill  that,  thank 
Heaven,  as  you  can  your  unhappy  tenants. 
I  can  trust  m  her  as  she  does  in  me,  and  we 
defy  you  1 " 

**  If  you  're  caught  loitering  about  these 
premises,  I  '11  have  you  ducked,  as  sure  as 
you  're  alive." 

"  Never  fear,  sir.  When  I  come  I  shall 
come  openly." 

"  You  11  precious  quick  go  out  again  ;  and 
as  for  not  coming  secretly,  did  irt  I  catch 
you  to-day?" 

It  was  no  use  bandying  words  with  the 
squire  any  longer.  So  Edward  raised  his 
hat  to  him  stifl^,  looked  towards  the  house, 
and,  seeing  Bella  at  the  window,  kissed  his 
hand  to  her  with  fervor.  She  understood 
the  action,  and,  opening  the  library  window, 
—  a  French  one,  —  came  bounding  grace- 
fully over  the  lawn. 

"  What  has  passed,  dearest  Edward  ?" 

"What  has  passed?"  said  her  father. 
"Why,  he  says  it's  no  use  running  after 
you  if  I  won't  give  you  any  money,  and  so 
he  's_going." 

"  You  know  me  better  than  that,  Bella  ? " 

"  0  yes,  Edward.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened ? " 

"  Your  father  will  not  listen  to  me,  and 
forbids  me  the  house  ! " 

"  But  he  cannot,  separate  our  hearts,  Ed- 
ward. We  can  still  defy  him  ! "  and  she 
struck  a  tragic  attitude. 

At  this  moment  there  came  upon  the 
scene   no  less  a  personage   than  Martha 


^«pf« 


"  Please,  sir,"  said  she,  with  a  calm  face, 

Suite  unperturbed  by  the  too  evident  storm 
iiat  was  raging  around  her,  —  "  please,  sir, 
Mr.  Harding,  sir,  there  'm  a  boy  m>m  tele- 
ffniff  want  to  see  vou  p'tickler,  and  missis 
nave  a-sent  me  to  find  'ee." 

It  was  out  of  the  question,  in  the  presence 
of  Martha  Ogleby,  —  who  appeared  to  be 
under  the  impression  that,  havmg  been  sent 
for  Edward,  she  ought  to  take  him  away 
with  her,  as  she  used  to  do  the  clothes  in 
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her  early  yoath,  —  to  continiie  the  discus- 
sion. 

So  Edward  and  Bella  parted  with  a  warm, 
long,  lingering  clasp  of  tne  hand  ;  and  then 
the  former  lined  his  hat  to  the  squire,  who 
howed  stiffly,  and  thus  the  interview  came 
to  an  end. 

"What's  the  hov  like?"  asked  Edward 
of  Martha,  as  they  left  the  Manor-house. 

"A  kind  o'  sojer,  I  reck'n,  for  heVe  a 
band  to  his  cap  and  a  stripe  down  his  legs, 
sir." 

"  Where  did  you  say  he  came  from  V 

"  From  telc^iiif,  sir,  down  to  railway 
station,  sir." 

Edward  hurried  home  at  once.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  he  rushed  into  the  nur- 
sery, where  Prue  and  her  husband  were 
devoting  themselves  to  intense  admiration 
of  their  little  one  as  she  sprawled  about  the 
floor. 

"  Jim  !  Prue  \  I  'm  off.  The  sepoys  have 
mutinied  in  India,  and  1  have  immediate 
orders  to  rejoin  mv  regiment.  Mr.  Martin- 
dale  has  kindlv  tcle^phed  to  me  privatelv, 
to  give  me  early  notice.  I  must  be  off  with- 
out delay." 
.  "  And  Bella  ? "  asked  Prudence. 

"  Bid  her  good  by  for  me,  —  perhaps  for- 
ever !  For  ner  father  has  forbidden  our 
en^ement,  and  I  must  go  away  without 
biddmg  her  farewell." 

"Edward,  trust  to  me,"  said  the  good, 
courageous  fittle  Prue.  "  I  will  watch  over 
her,  and  be  a  sister  to  her  while  you  are 
awav.    You  can  trust  me,  can't  vou  ?" 

*'xeBy  vou  best  of  women !  'said  Ted, 
pressing  her  hand.  "I  would  trust  you 
with  my  life  and  my  love.  Take  care  of 
her  and  comfort  her,  poor  girl ! " 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  squire's   maledictions. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  the  day  succeed- 
ing that  on  which  the  events  told  in  the 
last  chapter  befell,  Edward  Harding  was 
'astir.  He  had  busied  himself  till  late  at 
night  with  his  packing,  and  he  had  barely 
had  forty  winks  ere  there  came  a  tap  at  the 
window,  and  Thomas,  the  gardener,  told  him 
the  pony  carriage  was  waiting  for  him.  He 
had  some  distance  to  drive  to  the  railway, 
and  wished  to  catch  the  morning  mail  to 
town. 

So  he  descended  and  unbarred  the  door, 
and  let  Thomas  in  to  help  him  to  carry  his 
luggage  down  stairs.  By  the  time  this  was 
done,  Martha  Qgleby  made  her  appearance 
with  a  cup  of  warm  tea  and  a  bit  of  toast, 


which  had  been  prepared  in  the  nursery  by 
Prudence.  It  was  very  welcome,  for  the 
morning  was  cold  and  misty,  one  of  those 
dank,  dark  dawns  that  usher  in  the  finest 
days,  but  which  pierce  to  the  veiy  marrow 
of  the  luckless  bird  whom  cruel  Fate  com- 

gels  to  be  abroad  early  enough  to  catch  the 
rst  worm. 

Edward  gulped  down  the  tea,  and  crunched 
the  toast,  —  you  see  it  was  good  toast  that 
Prue  made,  or  "  crunch  "  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  case, — and  then  he  wrapped 
himself  up  in  his  cloak  and  rug,  and  bundled 
into  the  pony-trap  beside  Thomas.  Thomas 
disdained  wraf)s.  He  was  attired  in  his 
usual  garb,  witn  a  great  deal  of  shirt-front, 
and  nothing  particular  by  way  of  necktie. 
But  Thomas  was  used  to  getting  up  early, 
and  had  become  hardened  to  the  morning 
air,  which  seemed  to  Edward  to  be  simply 
cold-drawn  essence  of  rheumatism. 

Ted  kissed  his  hand  towards  the  nursery 
window,  then  towards  the  Manor-house,  and 
after  that  said,  "  All  right,  Tom."  There- 
upon Bobbin,  the  pony,  who,  though  a  little 
queer  in  his  off  fore-leg,  was  a  regular  trot- 
ter, jumped  forward  as  if  he  were  going 
right  out  of  the  shafts.  Then  he  settled  to 
his  pace,  and  went  pe^-peg-p^ging  alons 
the  quiet  road,  wrapped  m  grav  mist,  throosn 
which  a  something  that  mignt  be  sunlight 
was  beginningto  make  itaeu  felt.  Up  the 
hill  out  of  Bremning  Minor,  imder  the 
avenue  of  chestnuts  in  Carptray  Lane,  and 
then  out  on  the  high  road.  How  the  little 
naff  spanked  along ! 

it  was  clearing  off  a  bit  The  distant 
hills  loomed  like  ghosts  in  the  distance,  and 
in  the  valley  below  the  tree-tops  and  church 
spires  were  emerging  from  the  spectral 
swathes  of  vapor.  Tne  hedges,  sparkling 
all  over  with  <m)p  of  night  moistiue,  were 
plainly  discernible  ;  a  little  while  ago  thev 
were  like  a  row  of  squatting  crones  with 
spiky  hair,  while  the  trees,  with  their  limbs 
nung  across  the  road,  were  like  the  ghosts 
of  cursing  dants.  Now  you  could  distin- 
guish their  lorms,  and  could  tell  the  ehus 
from  the  beeches,  and  the  ashes  from  the 
limea 

Presently  a  few  laboring  men  goins  afield 
were  passed  ;  then  came  a  drover  with  some 
cattle ;  anon  a  market-cart ;  then  a  gi^. 
Man  was  going  forth  to  his  work  and  to  nis 
labor,  and  &y  was  broadening,  —  kept 
broadening  until  the  gray  curtain  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  fresh  landscape  stretched 
away  on  all  sides.  Yonder  was  a  windmill, 
where  the  early  miller  had  set  his  sails 
going  already.  Down  that  vallev  the  smoke 
was  rising  from  the  cottage  chimneys, — 
breakfast  betimes.     And  how  green  and 
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velvety  were  the  meadows  and  pastures 
where  the  cattle  were  lowing  and  the  sheep 
bleating  !  There  was  the  twitter  of  birds, 
too,  with  the  notes  of  a  lark  somewhere 
over  the  cornfield  beyond  the  brook.  Day 
had  begun  in  real  earnest. 

Ted  dearlv  loved  the  country,  and  en- 
joyed the  sights  and  sounds  he  noted  in  his 
early  drive. 

But  how  came  he  to  be  thinVrng  of  them  ? 
Surely  he  should  have  been  musmg  on  his 
Bella.  Perhaps  he  ought,  but  he  was  not 
Without  intending  to  accuse  him  of  being 
a  humbug,  I  can't  help  thinking  if  either 
James  or  Prudence  had  been  present  he 
would  have  been  surrotmded  with  a  tender 
air  of  melancholy,  which  he  certainly  did 
not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  assume  for 
the  edification  of  Thomas. 

The  old  sa^ng  that  every  man  possesses 
two  distinct  individualities  is  never  truer 
than  when  it  is  applied  to  a  man  in  love. 
There  are  inconsistencies  in  Edward's  con- 
duct that  I  can  explain  in  no  other  way. 

There  was  one  £dward  Harding  who  yes- 
terday afternoon  was  so  warm  in  his  devo- 
tion to  Bella  Charlwood,  so  stem  in  his  de- 
termination to  make  her  his  some  day,  so 
convinced  that  nothing  could  separate  their 
hearts. 

There  was  the  Edward  Harding  who  this 
morning  had  forgotten  everything  save  how 
pleasant  a  cigar  was  in  the  cool  dawn,  and 
now  jolly  the  country  looked  stepping  out 
of  the  fog  to  see  him  pass. 

Let  me  see,  was  not  there  a  third  Edward 
Harding  a  little  while  ago,  —  an  Edward 
Harding  with  nothing  but  the  miserable  re- 
version of  a, broken  heart  to  bestow?  An 
Edward  Harding  who  did  n't  much  care  for 
Bella,  but,  having  felt  the  pangs  of  mis- 
placed love,  was  ready  to  leign  affection 
rather  than  consign  her  to  lifelong  miseiy  ? 
An  Edward  Harding  who  thought  it  rather 
a  bore  than  otherwise  to  have  to  go  and  talk 
to  the  squire  about  an  engagement  ?  I  'm 
rather  inclined  to  think  there  was  such  an 
£.  H.  not  many  hours  ago. 

Where  was  he  now  ?  not  to  speak  it  pro- 
fanely, which  is,  in  parody  of  the  voxpopuU, 
or  slang  of  the  streets.  Where  was  he 
now  ?  Defunct !  And  if  a  coroner's  jury 
Imd  to  sit  upon  him,  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
one  of  the  great  pillars  or  tne  British  Con- 
stitution, —  I  mean  the  maxim  that "  twelve 
heads  are  better  than  one,"  —  that  they 
-would  have  found  Squire  Charlwood  guilty 
of  killing  him.  He  did  it.  O,  undoubt- 
edly he  (fid  !  The  moment  he  set  his  face 
against  the  engagement,  and  most  especially 
at  the  moment  when  he  laughed  at  the  ut- 
ter impossibility  of  the  two  young  people 


really  caring  enough  for  one  another  to  bear 
a  long  engagement,  Edward  Harding,  the 
careless  and  cold,  died  and  was  buried  be- 
neath that  sneer. 

If  a  man  loves  a  woman,  or  a  woman  a 
man,  his  or  her  affection  may  or  may  not 
outlive  a  long  engagement  But  if  any  one, 
particidarly  a  friend,  ventures  to  doubt  the 
possibility  of  its  so  surviving,  I  think  you 
may  safely  bet  on  its  tenacity  of  life  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  Pride  has  so  much  more 
vital  ener^  than  love. 

In  the  place  of  Edward  Harding,  with  the 
reversion  of  a  broken  heart  to  be  disposed 
of  to  the  highest  bidder,  there  came  into 
life  Edward  Harding  the  devoted  and  at- 
tached fiaric^  of  Bella  Charlwood.  But  at 
times,  when  there  was  no  particular  irrita- 
tion of  the  bumps  of  affection  or  pride,  that 
E.  H.  retired  into  private  life  and  put  up 
the  shutters,  and  the  senior  partner,  the  & 
H.  who  thought  life  jolly  and  cigars  very 
pleasant  companions,  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness. 

By  the  time  daylight  had  pronounced 
itself  very  decidedly  and  clearly,  the  rail- 
way station  hove  in  sight  In  another  ten 
minutes  Thomas  had  driven  up  to  the 
bookine-office,  and  two  or  three  porters, 
evidently  fresh  and  just  on  to  the  day's 
work,  were  hauling  Edward's  baggage  out  of 
the  vehicle.  Edward  got  out  and  stretched 
his  legs  a  bit  up  and  down  the  platfonn, 
after  taking  his  ticket 

There  was  nobody  stirring  except  two 
bagmen  and  the  offi^ds,  an^it  was  rather 
slow.  But,  fortunately,  those  benefactors  of 
melancholy  mankindL  the  advertisers,  had 
provided  amusement  lor  Edwaixl.  He  learnt 
that  the  reason  why  Archimedes  jumped 
out  of  his  bath  and  ran  along  the  s6«ets  in. 
a  state  of  nature,  shouting  '*  I  have  found 
it ! "  was  that  he  had  invented  a  new  pat- 
tern for  a  shirt  He  was  pictoriallv  ap- 
pealed to  as  one  who  kept  a  cow,  a  horse, 
a  sheep,  a  pig,  or  a  dog.  He  made  the 
a^auaintance  of  a  yoimg  lady  with  long 
lignt  hair,  who  was  brusBng  her  hair  with 
a  modified  form  of  galvanic  Datteiy,  and  he 
was  introduced  to  another  youn^  hidy,  who 
was  also  doing  her  hair  in  an  ingeniously 
disposed  coupk  of  mirrors,  which  must  have 
repeated  the  reflections  of  the  back  and 
front  of  her  head  until  the  repetition  be- 
came almost  intoxicating.  He  gazed  in 
admiration  of  a  pair  of  such  marvellously 
cut  trousers  that  no  human  legs  could  ever 
have  adapted  themselves  to  them,  and  that 
consequently  had  to  stand  alone.  He  fur- 
thermore inspected  lovely  views  of  marine 
spots  of  sreat  ina^ificence,  which  the  let- 
ter-press beneath  informed  him  were  meant 
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for  a  neighboring  fishinff-village  that  de- 
Bired  to  be  a  watering-place,  and  was  as 
much  like  one  as  these  views  were  like  it 

He  was  also,  by  way  of  cheerful  prepara- 
tion for  his  journey,  invited  to  insure  his 
life  for  a  penny,  which  would  also  cover 
damages  to  legs  and  arms.  He  got  a  little 
bewildered  here  in  trying  to  discover  whv 
your  life  was,  when  you  travelled  second- 
class,  only  half  as  valuable  as  it  was  when 
you  travelled  first  And  before  he  had 
quite  worked  out  this  sodal  problem,  and 
long  before  he  had  half  exhausted  the  stock 
of  amusement  and  information  supplied  by 
the  advertising  benefactors  of  the  travelling 
solitary,  there  was  a  scampering  to  and  fro 
of  porters,  and  a  frantic  ringing  of  bells, 
ana  then  the  morning  nudl  came  gliding  in 
to  the  platforuL 

^  Scalperton  !  Scalperton  !  **  cried  the  por- 
ter. At  least,  he  was  by  courtesy  supposed 
to  call  that    He  really  said,  «  ScaVn> 

A  very  sleepy  gentleman  turned  out, 
yawning  as  if  he  were  trying  to  turn  him- 
self inside  out  through  his  tlm)at  Another 
sleepy  gentleman  put  his  head  out  in  a 
travelli]^  head-gear  very  like  a  nightcap, 
and  asked  for  the  morning  paper. 

"  Any  more  going  on  ?  Now,  then,  sir, 
take  your  place,"  said  the  ^nard,  and  Ed- 
ward was  bimdled  in  with  his  sticks,  wraps, 
and  hat-box  into  a  first-class  carriage,  in 
another  minute  the  train  was  under  way 
again. 

A  few  hours  later  in  this  same  morning, 
when  James  was  reading  his  mormng  paper 
and  Prue  was  making  oreakfast,  and  arber 
Prue  the  second  had  gone  through  the  pro- 
cess of  being  dipped  in  her  bath, — witii 
less  resemblance  to  a  lobster  than  would 
have  occurred  to  you  had  you  seen  her  in 
the  earlier  part  of  her  career,  —  when  all 
the  important  events  at  the  vicarage  of 
Bremning  Minor  were  either  over  or  in 
progress,  an  event  happened  which  caused 
as  much  surprise  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had 
come  down  the  chimney  into  baby^s  pap. 

There  came  a  ring  at  the  front  door,  and 
Martha  Ogleby — recognized  by  the  invari- 
able habit  which  one  of  her  slippers  had  of 
coming  down  at  heel  —  answerea  the  sum- 
mons. Then  there  was  the  sound  of  setting 
down  boxes. 

'*  That  muff  has  missed  his  train,"  said 
James,  quietly. 

**  Or  perhaps  he  has  received  another  tele- 
gram to  say  he  need  not  go,**  said  Prue. 

Enter  Martha  Ogleby.  Not  a  twinkle  of 
wonder  illuminated  her  eye,  which  would 
have  credited  a  codfish.  Not  the  slightest 
of  wonders  struffgling  for  utterance  made 
her  weak  mouth  look  like  an  0. 


<<Please,  'm,  t  be  Miss  Ohallood  I*"  said 
Martha,  as  if  dlie  were  ushering  in  James's 
matutinal  eggs  or  the  milk. 

James andnis  wife  both  started. 

Tes, — it  was  Bella,  with  a  cried  &ce, 
and  the  daintiest  of  morning  wrappers. 

*'Why,  what  has  happened!^  aaked 
Prue. 

Thereupon  Bella  burst  into  tears,  and 
flung  herself  on  Prue's  neck. 

"Tell  me,  Bella,  what  is  it?" 

"O,  it's  pup-pup-pupapa.  He's  gug- 
gug-gugone  and  bub-bul^-broken  off  our 
enffug-gug-gucagement,  and  it  11  bub-bub- 
bubrea&  our  hearts,  and  now  he 's  cuc-cuc- 
cursed  me  and  tut-tut-tumed  me  out  of  du- 
du-du-du-dudoors  ! "  Here  the  weeping  be- 
came almost  hysterical 

''Turned  you  out  of  doors?  Lnpossi- 
ble  ! "  said  James. 

Bella  shook  her  head. 

'*  Nun-nun-nuno  !  He 's  tut-tut-tntumed 
me  off  fiif-fuf-f uf-fuforever.  He  says  he  11 
be  c(ed-ded-ded- "  (James  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  this  sentence,  and  thought  in 
distress  Bella  was  about  to  be  too  exact  as 
to  her  father's  expressions,  but  the  conclu- 
sion set  his  inind  at  rest)  "  ded-dedefied  no 
lul-lul-lulonger." 

"  There,  Bella,  dear,  calm  yourself.  Don't 

S've  way  so  mudL  It  will  come  all  right 
on't  cry  ! "  said  Prue. 

Bella  gradually  allowed  herself  to  be 
pacified,  and  then  explained  how  all  had 
happened.  Of  course  her  account  of  the 
transaction  was  not  altogether  impartial  and 
unbiassed,  but  it  was  probably  something 
like  the  truth,  and  if  so,  old  Charlwood's 
conduct  had  been  simply  brutaL  To  be 
sure,  such  a  lifelong  lyiant  was  not  exactly 
the  sort  of  man  to  take  very  quietly  the 
sudden  disobedience  of  his  daugnter.  But 
when  she  was  obliged,  in  order  to  escape 
a  beating,  to  run  away  and  lock  herself  m 
her  bedroom,  it  was  carrying  parental  anger 
too  far.  A  parley  which  took  place  after 
this  was  conducted  with  considerable 
warmtii,  and  the  upshot  was  that  Bella 
was  given  till  this  morning  to  con- 
sider. 

"If  you  doti't,"  said  Mr.  Charlwood, 
*.*give  up  that  puppy  altogether,  and  beg 
my  pardon  by  nine  o'clock  to-morrow,  I  'U 
pack  you  off,  and  never  give  you  a  shilling 
as  long  as  I  live." 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  I  have 
divested  this  proposition  of  a  ^^reat  many 
adjectives,  expletives,  and  particularly  ac- 
tive verbs,  wmch,  though  they  lent  vitality 
and  force  to  the  squired  oratory,  might  not 
look  quite  so  well  on  paper. 

At  nine  o'clock  —  probably  just  about 
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the  time  when  her  Edward  was  coiling 
himself  up  for  a  nap  on  the  cushions  of  the 
railway  carriage  —  JBella  was  summoned  to 
the  lihrary.  She  was  asked  for  her  decision, 
and  she  holdly  stated  her  detennination  to 
be  true  to  the  man  to  whom  she  had  plighted 
her  trol^L  Another  storm  followed,  which 
ended  in  the  squire's  cursing  his  disobedient 
child,  and  bidaing  her  quit  nis  roof. 

How  far  Bella  was  imi>re8sed  —  in  spite 
of  her  tears — by  this  terrible  denunciation 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  she  after- 
wards aomitted  to  Prudence,  —  who  was  a 
little  horrified,  —  that  the  scene  had  re^ 
minded  her  very  much  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Marmaduke  Mortimer  and  his  father 
in  Uie  second  volume  of  Edith  Valery^  or 
the  Banm's  Malediction, 

James  and  Prudence  were  very  awkwardly 
placed.  If  Bella  had  run  away  from  her 
fiither's  roof,  they  would  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  what  was  their  dutv.  But 
when  he  hims^  drove  her  out  of  doois 
thev  could  not  send  her  back. 

James  adjoumed  to  Ids  study,  to  think 
the  matter  over,  leaving  Prue  to  comfort 
Bella.  He  was  horribly  worried  at  the  new 
turn  events  had  taken.  He  felt  that  Ed- 
ward and  Bella  were  right,  and  he  knew  the 
squire  was  wrong,  and  yet  they  were  not  to 
right,  and  he  was  not  eo  wrong,  that  strict 
justice  could  pronounce  decidedly  in  favor 
of  either.  Edward  had  acted  honorably, 
and  the  squire  had  behaved  like  a  savage. 
Tet,  after  all,  a  father  has  a  right  to  object 
to  have  Ms  daughter  committed  to  a  long 
engagement  before  she  is  twenty-one.  He 
has  {Qso  a  right  to  exact  obedience  from  his 
child.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Poor  James 
was  quite  at  a  loss,  and  heartily  wished 
Bella  Charlwood  had  never  been  lx>m.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  afraid  Prue  was  in- 
wardly rejoicing  at  Bella's  being  thus  placed 
under  her  care  and  immediate  supervision. 
Prue  was  not  the  sort  of  person  to  undertake 
a  cliaise  lightly,  or,  having  undertaken  it, 
to  neglect  it  She  had  had  Bella  intrusted 
to  her  bv  Ted  on  his  departure  for  India, 
and  she  bad  made  up  her  mind  to  moxmt 
over  that   amiable  damsel   like  a 


n. 


As  soon  as  she  had  soothed  Bella's  agi- 
tated feelings,  she  stepped  out  of  the  room 
and  come  to  James's  study. 

"  Well,  my  philosophical  .boy,  what  is  to 
be  done  ]  " 

"  Well,  you  sage  girl,  I  don't  know.  But 
I  think  I  must  go  and  talk  to  the  squire. 
Wbat  a  scandal  it  will  be  !  I  fear  my 
influence  in  the  parish  will  suffer,  for  they 
will  think  I  am  encouraging  domestic  rebel- 
lion.    I  fear  it  will  -do  harm.    But  it  can't 


be  helped.    At  any  rate  I  must  try  and  talk 
the  squire  round  n  possible." 

Prue  agreed  that  this  was  the  correct 
thing  to  £>,  and  accordingly  James  started 
on  ms  peace-making  errand  to  the  Manor- 
house. 

He  found  the  squire  pacing  up  and  down 
the  library  like  a  wild  beas^  and  the  first 
words  that  greeted  him  were  abusive  ones 
aimed  at  his  brother.  James,  however,  had 
been  prepared  for  this,  and  had  schooled 
himself  to  bear  taunt  and  insult  sooner  than 
abandon  his  mission.  He  talked  to  the  old 
ffentleman  quietly,  and  argued  the  matter 
dispassionately. 

''What  would  Mr.  Oharlwood's  friends 
and  neighbors  say  1 " 

Mr.  Charlwood  did  not  care  a  curse,  — 
and  he  cared  very  little  for  curses,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  kvM  way  in  wiich  he 
threw  them  about,  even  in  the  presence  of 
a  clergyman. 

"  He  had  better  take  Mb  daughter  back, 
and  trv  a  milder  form  of  treatment  She 
miffht  be  persuaded,  but  not  driven  to  think 
as  her  father  wished  her.  Before  there  was 
any  scandal  abroad  he  had  better  take  her 
home  again,"  urged  James. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Charlwood  lost  all  patience 
and  all  restraint  Edward,  he  vowed,  was 
copving  James.  He  was  trying  to  sneak  off 
with  a  wealthy  and  foolish  gin,  in  spite  of 
the  wishes  of  ner  relations.  He  could  see 
that,  could  Mr.  Charlwood,  and  he  could 
see  too  that  James  was  only  persuading  him 
to  take  his  disobedient  chila  back  b^use 
it  woidd  ruin  his  brother^s  game  as  a  spec- 
ulation if  her  fisither  discards,  her.  . 

Even  quiet  James  could  not  put  up  with 
this  in  silence.  He  rebuked  the  squire  for 
his  violence,  which  led  him  to  say  things 
that  were  false ;  and  he  spoke  so  very 
plainly  his  opinion  of  the  squire's  conduct 
m  the  matter  that  the  old  gentleman  became 
almost  beside  himself  with  rage. 

^  I  don't  think  that  you  're  quite  aware, 
you  money-snatching  parson,  that  you're 
my  servant,  —  mine  T" 

James  admitted  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  it 

"  Then  let  me  tell  you  you  are !  Two 
hundred  a  year  of  your  salary  is  paid  you 
as  chaplain  to  the  Manor-house,  and  on 
condition  of  your  performing  daily  service 
in  the  chapel.  There  is  no  chapel  now,  for 
I've  turned  it  into  the  stables.  So,  by 
George,  yon  can't  perform  the  conditions, 
and  you  sha'n't  have  the  pay." 

James  was  thunderstruck.  But  it  was 
auite  true,  though  both  the  »^uire  and  J. 
Middleborouffh  had  said  nothing  about  it. 
By  one  of  mose  delightful  muddles  and 
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incongniities  the  income  of  the  incumbeut 
of  Bremning  Minor  was  a  combination  of 
two  suma.  He  got  two  hundied  a  year  as 
chaplain  to  the  Manor-honse,  and  one  as 
the  curate  of  the  parish. 

This  was  a  serious  matter.  The  acquire 
kept  his  word,  and  poor  James  submitted 
the  case  to  an  eminent  lawyer.  But  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  —  Mr.  (jharlwood  really 
possessed  the  sole  power  of  nomination,  and 
he  had  not  legally  presented  James,  and  so 
could  turn  him  out  any  day.  So  James 
and  Prue  had  to  submit  to  lose  two  thirds 
of  their  income  at  one  blow.  They  groaned, 
but  paid.    It  was  a  struggle. 

"  WeH,"  thouffht  Prue,  "  I  must  work  aU 
the  harder  with  my  pen,  that's  alL  I 
wonder  when  my  novel  will  be  out  1 " 


CHAPTER  XX. 

▲  RISING  BABBISTEB. 

Vbbt  pleasant  rooms  in  the  Temple  in- 
deed were  those  of  Philip  Charlwood.  They 
looked  across  the  gardens  to  the  river, — a 
pleasant  outlook. 

They  were  luxuriously  furnished,  and  in 
very  good  taste.  He  was  a  polished  gentle- 
man,  was  Philip  Charlwood,  m  which  respect 
he  was  better  man  his  father,  jrou  will  prob- 
ably think,  and  you  will  be  right 

The  rooms  are  wainscoted  with  old  oak, 
which  throws  out  finely  the  proofs  and  se- 
lect prints  that  in  massive  but  quiet  frames 
adorn  the  waUs.  The  curtains  are  of  rich 
maroon  cloth,  with  a  broad  gold  band  for 
border,  and  looped  up  with  a  cord  and  tas- 
sels of  dead  gold.  Tnere  is  no  gilt  cornice 
with  brass  curtain-rods.  They  are  hung 
firom  behind  a  deep  silk  fringe,  also  m 
maroon,  with  small  gold  beads  at  the  end  of 
each  tag.  This  fringe  goes  all  round  the 
room,  taking  the  place  of  a  cornice.  It  con- 
ceals the  rod  from  which  the  pictures  are 
suspended.  Each  picture  is  hung  with  two 
fine  wires,  which  go  up  perpendicularlv  in 
lines  parallel  to  the  upright  divisions  of  the 
panelling^ to  the  conceded  rod.  By  this 
means  there  are  no  cords  cutting  those  up- 
right lines  at  angles,  as  would  oe  the  case 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  picture-hanging,  — 
that  is,  by  a  loop  of  cord  over  a  nul.  All 
pictures  are  hung  '^  on  the  line.''  The  spaces 
above  them  are  occupied  with  bits  of  sombre 
armor,  rare  specimens  of  porcelain,  and 
ivory  carvings.  Between  the  pictures,  on 
little  oak  brackets,  are  a  few  choice  casts 
from  the  antique  in  Parian. 

A  low  settee,  with  cushions  as  plump  and 
soft  as  young  partridges,  runs  aU  round  the 


room,  at  least  where  there  are  no  dooTB  or 
cupboards. 

The  bookcase,  instead  of  standing  against 
the  wall,  is  an  octagonal  pedestal,  eacn  side 
about  two  feet  high.  It  is  surmounted  by 
a  laige  candelabrum  of  brass  and  Venetian 
glass,  its  branches  filled  with  wax  candles. 
It  moves  easily  on  casters  over  the  thick 
pile  of  the  Turkey  carpet.  A  child  might 
push  it  to  any  pEirt  of  the  room  where  a 
reference  to  any  book  on  its  shelves  was 
needed. 

Easy  chairs  and  lounges  of  every  descrip- 
tion would  crowd  the  room  if  it  were  not  a 
large  one,  and  if  they  had  not  been  so  ad- 
mirably arranged  as  not  to  be  in  the  way 
anywhere.  They,  like  the  cushions  of  the 
settee,  are  covered  with  maroon  cloth  —  not 
velvet,  it  is  too  clinging  and  hot  —  with 
dead  gold  fringe. 

The  carpet,  I  have  said,  is  a  Turkey 
carpet.  To  tread  on  it  is  like  walking  on 
the  mossy,  springy  turf  of  some  well-Kept 
ancient  hiwn.  its  color  is  one  of  those 
happv  combinations  of  bright  hues  which 
delight  but  do  not  dazzle,  and  fiive,  as  a 
whole,  an  effect  of  subdued  warm  brown. 

The  ceiling  is  an  old-fashioned  painted 
ceiling.  Age  has  toned  it  down  to  a  pleas- 
ant sombreness. 

There  is  a  large  bay-window,  which  is 
divided  from  the  room  bv  curfaEuns.  The 
sashes  open  down  to  the  noor.  This  forms 
a  sort  of  smoking  alcove,  and  it  is  fitted  up 
in  the  Eastern  style.  There  are  no  chairs, 
but  piles  of  fat  well-to-do  cushions,  which 
the  smoker  can  arrange  to  his  comfort  as  he 
chooses.  Small  trays,  just  laige  enough  to 
hold  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigar-ash -holder, 
are  suspended  against  the  wall  from  tel- 
escopic brass  rods,  which,  drawing  out 
horizontally,  give  accommodation  for  the 
smoker  wherever  he  may  happen  to  sit    A 

Eimkah  which  is  moved  oy  clock-work 
angs  overhead  to  waft  away  the  smoke  if 
necessary.  In  the  centre  of  the  window  is 
a  small  fountain  with  a  porcelain  basin,  into 
which  the  water  falls  with  a  pleasant  tinkle 
when  the  jet  is  playing. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  in  the 
laroe  apartment  there  were  tw^o  small  basin 
shells,  the  one  of  silver,  the  other  of  porce- 
lain, in  small  niches  in  the  walls.  Into 
these,  from  marble  dolphins'-heads,  fell  a 
tiny  thread  o£  perfumed  water  with  an 
agreeable  music 

The  bedroom  was  fitted  up  with  equal 
taste,  and  in  much  the  same  sort  of  style. 
There,  however,  the  hangings  were  rose- 
color,  and  the  furniture  ebony  inlaid  with 
inother-of-pearL  The  dressing-table  was 
covered  with  toilet  necessaries  and  toilet 
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luznries.  All  the  fittings  were  of  tortoise- 
shell  inlaid  with  mouier-of-pearl.  The 
mirror  was  an  oval  one  with  a  splendidly 
designed  gilt  firame^^  supported  with  silver 
cupids,  and  drapea  gracefully  with  lace. 
The  bed  was  a  species  of  hammock.  It  was 
a  net  of  stout  silk  cord,  stretched  —  not 
tightly  —  on  an  iron  frame,  which  was  sus- 
pended at  the  four  comers  by  broad  bonds 
of  some  elastic  material,  that  fastened  with 
hooks  into  rings  in  tibie  ceiling.  A  more 
luxurious  couch,  or  one  that  would  adapt 
itself  more  readily  and  comfortably  to  the 
movements  and  positions  of  its  occupant,  it 
would  he  impossible  to  conceive. 

What  chambers  for  a  lawyer^s  practice ! 
Tou  say,  perhaps.  But  they  were  not  the 
business  chambers  of  Phuip  Charlwood 
Those  grimy  offices  were  situate  in  Pump 
Court,  and  were  as  dull,  dingy,  and  depress- 
ing as  they  had  need  be.  It  was  there 
Pmlip  spent  his  mornings.  His  afternoons 
and  nights  were  passed  in  the  sybarite  splen- 
dors I  nave  been  tiying  to  describe. 

He  was  a  man  with  a  strongl  v  developed 
bmnp  of  order,  was  Philip  Charlwood.  His 
rooms  were  a  proof  of  it.  Not  a  picture 
was  hung  a  hair's  breadth  crooked.  Not  a 
book  was  out  of  place  on  the  shelves.  All 
things  were  arranged  most  symmetrically,  — 
even  an  apparent  negligence  which  here  and 
there  gave  a  pin  nancy  was  governed  by  rule 
and  measure,  kot  a  rose-leaf  in  this  couch 
of  rose-leaves  must  be  crumpled,  or  Philip's 
delight  in  it  would  fly  forever. 

He  is  most  successful  at  the  bar,  owing 
almost  entirely  to  his  gift  of  order.  His 
brain  is  like  his  room.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  confusion  there,  though  perhaps  it 
is  not  so  well  furnished.  He  arranges  his 
ailments  and  lays  out  his  work, — his 
points,  and  rejoinders,  and  pleas,  —  and 
Knows  just  where  to  go  for  them  when  he 
wants  thenL  "  Gk)  to  Charlwood,**  say  the 
lawyers  whenever  any  very  intricate  case 
presents  itself.  People  say  he  must  get  his 
Q.  C.  before  long,  and  no  one  doubts  that 
he  will  reach  l£e  bench.  And  a  capital 
judge  he  will  make. 

He  has  worked  veiy  hard  indeed,  and  has 
made  a  great  deal  of  money,  for  even  Ihe 
handsome  allowance  he  has  from  his  father 
-wants  considerable  eking  out  from  other 
sources  to  enable  him  to  mdulge  his  extrav- 
agant tastes.  He  has  compil^  law  books 
that  have  sold  well  and  attracted  conddera- 
\jle  attention,  and  he  has  contributed  some 
able  critical  papers  to  the  le^l  reviews. 

He  has  made  many  acquamtances,  almost 
all  of  them  well  worth  luiowing,  either  for 
position  or  equalities. 

One  of  hiB  chief  friends  is  Marcus  Ly- 


saght,  who  is  shortly  to  be  Earl  of  Mount- 
garret,  for  his  fiEtther,  it  is  calculated,  cannot 
Bve  many  years  upon  neat  whiskey,  even 
at  such  a  healthy  place  as  Ballygarret, 
county  Tipperary.  Marcus  Lysa^t,  the 
honorable,  is  a  harmless  sort  of  young  man. 
He  has  Uttle  of  the  Irish  *'  diwle,"  but  a 
good  deal  of  the  Irish  dawdle,  about  him. 
He  was  sent  over  to  enter  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple because  the  old  earl  had  a  great  notion 
of  Templars,  derived  principafly  from  the 
SpecieUor  (I  mean  the  Spectator  to  which 
Dicky  Steele  was,  not  that  to  which  Mr. 
Tom  Brown  is,  a  contributor^  But  Mar- 
cus, somehow,  had  not,  during  a  residence 
of  four  years,  contrived  to  keep  more  than 
one  tenn.  The  chief  qualification  to  be 
called  to  the  bar  and  permitted  to  practise 
as  a  counsel  in  courts  of  law  consists,  as 
most  of  my  readers  are  probably  aware,  in 
the  eating  of  a  certain  number  of  dinners 
for  a  certain  number  of  terms.  And  Mar- 
cus never  could  manage  to  eat  these  dinners. 
He  generally  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
Ireland  during  the  shooting,  and  at  the 
West  End  dimn^  the  season  ;  and  the  result 
was  he  ran  his  dinners  so  fine  that  they  had 
to  be  done  in  the  last  few  days  of  tenn,  and 
he  was  sure  to  be  too  late  for  one  if  not 
more  of  the  requisite  number,  and  so  lost 
his  term.    Fortunatelv,  it  did  not  matter. 

How  it  was  that  Philip  Charlwood  and 
he  became  such  dose  friends  and  allies  it 
is  impossible  to  account  for,  except  in  the 
way  m  which  we  explain  the  reason  why 
some  men  choose  for  wives  the  women  we 
should  have  thought  least  suited  to  their 
tastes.  Their  dispositions  were  so  entirelv 
different,  that  by  lorce  of  contrast  they  ad- 
mired each  other. 

However,  it  is  time  that  I  should  get  on 
with  my  story. 

Philip  Charlwood  is  taking  his  early  cup 
of  chocolate  and  his  letters  in  bed.  As  he 
turns  the  letters  over  and  inspects  the  hand- 
writings, he  comes  on  a  missive  from  his 
father. 

''  Hullo  !  here 's  the  governor  taking  the 
trouble  to  write.  It  must  be  something  im- 
portant l" 

He  breaks  the  seal  and  begins  to  read. 
At  first  he  smiles.    Then  he  looks  grave.- 
And  by  the  time  he  has  finished  the  perusal 
he  looks  angry. 

"  Confound  the  old  fool !  He  ou^ht  to 
have  known  better,  for  he  has  had  a  £iugh- 
ter  these  nineteen  years,  and  I  have  n't  had 
one  at  all,  and  yet  I  should  n't  have  made 
such  a  stupid  mistake." 

He  meoitates  a  little,  —  then  he  rereads 
the  letter,  —  says  "  the  stupid  old  fool ! " 
once  more, — which  is  not  at  all  proper, 
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since  by  those  termg  he  means  his  fiither,  — 
and  then  rings  for  his  valet  and  proceeds  to 
dress. 

When  he  has  performed  that  operation  to 
his  entire  satisfaction,  he  adjourns  to  the 
next  room,  where  he  takes  his  breakfast. 
All  this  is  done  qnite  methodically  and 
gravely.  Even  the  vagaries  of  '*  the  stupid 
old  fooP  are  not  permitted  to  deranse  the 
morning  customs  of  Philip  Charlwooa. 

Breakfast  over,  Philip  goes  into  the  bay- 
window  and  flings  himself  down  on  the 
cushions  for  his  morning  dgar  and  his 
mommg  meditations.  Chaffers,  his  clerk, 
who  has  been  trained  into  the  nicest  punctu- 
ality by  his  master,  knocks  at  the  door  at 
the  veiY  moment  that  his  master  has  ar- 
ran^d  himself  on  the  cushions  to  his  satis- 
faction. 

Chaffers  brings  the  two  briefs  on  which 
Philip  is  engaged  for  this  day.  Philip 
glances  at  the  first,  ^'Toggleton  v.  Voxa- 
trow,''  opens  it,  nCDS  it  over,  turns  to  the 
outside  again,  and  sees,  "With  you,  Mr. 
Fuffy.'' 

"  Chaffers,  step  round  to  Mr.  Fufiy,  and 
ask  him  if  he  wul  be  good  enough  to  come 
and  consult  with  me  at  eleven  at  the  of- 
fice.** 

Then  he  opens  and  reads,  more  carefully, 
the  other  bnef^  "  Dickery  v.  Moon.''  It  is 
an  intricate  case  of  disputed  title.  In  about 
a  miarter  of  an  hour  he  has  digested  it  and 
laid  out  its  bones,  carefully  ticketed,  in  his 
chamber  of  mnemonics.  Then  he  calls  for 
a  Bradshaw,  It  is  brought  him  by  his  clerk, 
and  he  finds  that  a  train  at  two-fifty  wiU 
take  him  down  to  Bremning  Minor  in  time 
for  dinner,  —  or,  to  be  precise  (one  must  be 
careful  with  so  particular  a  gentleman  as 
Philip),  to  Scalp^l^n,  whence  he  can  post 
to  Bremning  Mmor  in  time  for  dinner. 

He  then  calculates  the  chances  of  his  de- 
spatching the  case  of  "Dickery  v.  Moon" 
by  that  hour,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  a  certain  objec^oa  he  has  ^t  laid 
out  ready  for  use  in  one  comer  of  his  brain 
is  not  overruled  he  can  manage  it  easily. 
As  for  "  Togffleton  v.  Pomtrow,  his  junior 
must  look  aner  that  What  do  big  men 
get  enormous  fees  for,  unless  it  be  to  ^ve 
tibieir  juniors  an  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves  in  important  cases  1 

At  eleven  Philip  supj^lied  Mr.  Fxdfy  with 
everything  needed  to  win  the  victory  in  the 
case  of  "Tpggleton  v.  Pomtrow," — except 
the  brain  to  understand  and  the  memory  to 
retain  what  he  teUs  him. 

By  one  Philip  has  fired  off  the  great  ob- 
jection in  the  case  oi  "  Dickery  v.  Moon," 
and  it  has  been  held  ^od  after  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  skirmishing,  in  which 


the  judge,  who  eventually  gave' it  to  Pliilip^ 
took  up  every  possible  argument  against^ 
which  rhilip  was  glad  to  see,  for  then  he 
knew  the  learned  baron  meant  to  decide  in 
his  favor. 

By  two-fifty  Philip  has  reached  the  sfca^ 
tion,  has  taken  his  place  in  the  train,  and 
is  being  whirled  away  to  Scalperton. 

But  between  one-fifteen  and  two-filty 
what  has  he  been  doing  ?  He  has  be^ 
smoking  a  cigar  in  Temple  Gardens,  and 
arranging  his  programme  for  his  visit  to 
Bremning  Minor. 

On  his  way  to  his  rooms  to  pick  up  his 
portmanteau  he  calls  on  Marcus  Lysaght 
That  young  gentleman  has  not  made  up 
his  mind  jet,  having  been  at  a  ball  last 
night 

"All  ri^t,  old  feUow,"  says  Philip,  " I 
don't  want  to  disturb  you.  You  Jcnow 
•term  ends  to-morrow,  and  I've  no  more 
causes,  so  I  'm  off  home  for  a  few  days. 
Now  look  here,  —  are  you  engaged  any- 
where about  now  ?  " 

"  No,  I  ain't  booked  for  anything  till  next 
month." 

"  All  right  I  have  n't  been  down  to  the 
governor's  for  an  age,  so  I  must  go  alone 
to  set  over  the  domestic  tendernesses.  But 
wiu  you  hold  yourself  in  readiness  and 
engaged  to  follow  me  the  day  after  to- 
morrow ? " 

"  Shall  be  delighted,  old  chap.'' 

"  Done,  then  ]    Good  by ! " 

"Good  by!" 

"  Yes,"  says  Philip  to  himself  as  he  goes 
down  stairs,  "  I  think  that  will  give  me 
time  enough." 

When  he  reaches  Bremning  Minor  he 
finds  his  father  in  a  state  of  chronic  ill* 
humor,  which  is  a  thing  that  Philip  can  no 
more  stand  than  he  can  understand.  Hi- 
humor  is  a  derangement,  and  he  hates 
anything  disorderly. 

ho  he  protests  against  it,  and  tells  his 
father  that  he  has  come  down  on  purpose 
to  smooth  over  this  little  difiicultv  with 
"  that  blessed  girl,"  but  that  he  won't  do  it 
if  there  is  any  thunderstorm  business. 

The  squire  is  a  little  a&aid  of  Philip,  so 
he  soft^is  out  the  wrinkles  somewhat,  and 
gets  chirpy  even,  when  Philip  promiseB  to 
set  the  wnole  thing  stmight  over  a  bottle  of 
port  after  dinner.  So  after  dinner  the  squire 
fills  himself  a  glass  of  his  very  rarest  old 
port  and  passes  the  decanter  to  his  son. 

Philip  understands  the  signal,  and  draws 
his  chair  up  to  the  end  of  we  table  where 
his  father  is,  and  taking  up  the- nutcrackers 
as  if  they  were  a  bnei^  makes  a  slight 
flourish  with  them  and  opens. 

"First  of  all,  sir,  I  suppose  you  see 
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plainly  freSn  this  foTLy  that  Bella  has 
arrived  at  an  age  when  it  will  he  well  to 
consign  her  to  some  eligible  suitor  ? " 

The  father  nodded. 

"  You  have  none  such  in  vour  eye  ?" 

The  father  shook  his  head. 

"That's  right!"  — a  wave  of  the  nut- 
crackers —  "  because  I  have." 

The  old  gentleman  looks  at  him  atten- 
tively. 

"  He 's  an  earl.  That  is,  he  will  be  in  a 
yearns  time  at  the  outside,  —  an  Irish  earl, 
Lord  Mountearret.  Well  bom,  wealthy, 
agreeable,  ana  a  great  chum  of  mine.  Will 
that  do  1 " 

"Yes,  if  we  can  only  ^t  this  cursed 
nonsense  out  of  her  nonsensical  noddle,  the 
hussy  I " 

"  So  far  so  well,"  says  Philip,  ticking  off 
point  one  mentally.  "Now  lor  the  next 
thing.  Where 's  this  young  fellow, — what 
18  his  name  ? " 

"  Harding.  He  has  been  ordered  to  joiu 
bis  regiment  in  India." 

"Good.    And  Where's  Bella?" 

"  At  the  parson's,  Harding's  brother,  who 
encourages  ner^  and  —  " 

"All  right  Well  setUe  that  another 
time.    You  told  her  to  leave  the  house  1 " 

"  I  did." 

"Then  you  must  send  me  to  fetch  her 
back  again.  Harshness  isn't  a  bit  of  use 
with  a  woman,  —  espedallv  such  a  one  as 
Bella.  We  've  all  the  devil's  own  tempers 
for  obstinacy,  —  you  know  that  well  enough. 
My  only  wonder  is  that  you  didn't  drive 
ber  into  an  elopement  with  him.  Easy  does 
it.  We  11  get  ner  back  here,  treat  her  more 
kindly  than  ever,  and  then  well  bring 
Lysaght  on  the  scene.  She  is  only  a  silly, 
romantic  sirl,  who  falls  in  love  after  the 
mode  taught  in  those  blessed  novels  she  has 
stuffed  her  noddle  with.  She  11  forget  this 
What-'s-his-name  in  a  little  while,  and  if 
Lysaght  only  makes  play,  he  'U  cut  him 
down  by  the  D^;inning  of  term.  Don't  you 
see  the  game  1 " 

The  squire  does  see  the  game,  and  cannot 
but  admit  that  it  is  in^nious  enough, 
though  it  ffoes  sorely  agamst  the  grain  to 
pardon  Bella  and  ask  her  to  return. 

"  But  you  are  settling  all  this  without 
your  friend's  knowledge.  Supposing  Bella 
uoes  n't  suit  him  ? " 

"  Supposing  she  does  n't,  he  would  n't 
mind  flirting  with  her  a  bit  to  oblige  me 
and  to  wean  her  from  that  folly.  But  he 
and  I  are  veiy  old  chums  indeed,  and  it  has 
been  a  sort  of  joldng  arrangement  for  years 
that  he  is  to  marry  my  sister.  He  has  seen 
portraits  of  her,  and  the  notion  begun  in 
naif  jest  has  ended  in  real  earnest,  and 


unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken  Bella  will 
be  Countess  of  Mountoarret  before  she  dies. 
But  I  must  go  and  caU  oa  Bella  at  the  par- 
son's.   What  sort  of  fellow  is  he  ? " 

The  squire  gives  his  notion  of  James 
Hardinff's  character,  and  tells  Philip  that 
he  has  aocked  the  two  hundred  a  year. 

Philip  thinks  it  over,  and  weighs  the 
pros  and  cons  with  great  nicety.  At  last 
ne  says  — 

"  Yes,  you  must  stick  to  that.  I  should 
n't  have  advised  you  to  do  it,  but  as  it  is 
done  you  must  not  withdraw,  or  the  bec^ 
will  think  you  have  not  the  right,  which 
being,  I  fSeaicy,  doubtful,  you  must  stick  to 
your  position  the  more  firmly  in  order  to 
put  a  good  face  on  it.  Besides,  this  will 
keep  up  a  coolness  between  this  house  and 
the  parsonage,  which  is  desirable,  for  of 
course  they  would  fight  their  brother's  bat- 
tle against  Lysaght  Besides,  two  hundred 
a  year  is  two  hundred  a  year,  and  I  know  a 
poor  barrister  who  would  be  deuced  glad  of 
it,  —  he  'd  be  able  to  k^p  a  private  Hansom 
then,  and  perhaps  a  park  ha!ck." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,  Philip,  you  've 
^ot  a  fedrish  aUo wance.  as  it  is,  but  l?m  cursed 
if  you  sha'  n't  have  the  other  two  hundred 
if  you  settle  all  this  matter  satisfactorily. 
Yes,  by  Jove !  you  shall ;  and  if  your 
friend,  Earl  Lysaght — no,  Mountgarret  I 
mean,  marries  her,  you  shall  have  a  cou- 
ple more  on  the  weddin^day." 

"  Then,  egad,"  said  Philip  to  himself, 
"  he  ^uxU  many  her,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
notl" 

I  am  afraid  Philip  Charl  wood  was  slightly 
m 


CHAPTER  XXL 

PHTLIP  CHABLWOOD,  FEACOSMAESR. 

At  the  earliest  reasonable  hour  on  the 
morning  after  his  arrival  at  Bremning  Mi- 
nor, Philip  Charlwood  presented  himself  at 
the  parsonage.  Arrived  at  the  front  gate, 
he  found  Martha  O^leby  watching  Prue  the 
second  pickii^  daisies  on  the  lawn. 

"  Is  m,  Harding  la  ?"  asked  Philip,  with 
a  fascinatio^  smile  that  was  entirely  uirown 
away,  Martna's  impenetrable  and  impertur- 
bable nature  havixi^  a  ^reat  deal  of  the 
duck's  back  about  it,  in  its  relations  even 
to  flatteiy. 

"  'Es,  I  blieve,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  with 
the  immediate  further  addition,  —  "Don't 
'ee  do  that,  pretty  dear ! "  This  was  not 
addressed  to  Philip,  nor  did  it  arise  from  his 
offering  a  salute,  or  any  such  gallantry.  It 
was  intended  for  baby,  who,  oeiae  at  this 
early  period  of  her  eidstence  a  litUe  back- 
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ward  in  natural  history,  appeared  to  be  un- 
der the  impression  that  sne  was  a  grami- 
nivorous animal,  and  was  making  a  light 
repast  of  daisies  and  dandelions.  I  don't 
know  that  there 's  any  harm  in  daisies,  and 
I  am  aware  that  dandelion,  under  the  me- 
didnal  nom  <£«  guerre,  tamt«««m,  is  highly 
beneficial  in  certain  cases.  But  as  a  baby 
with  a  liver  complaint  would  be  a  strange 
anomaly,  I  think  Martha  was  quite  right  m 
leaving  Philip  a  moment  while  she  extracted 
the  blossoms,  an  operation  to  which  little 
Prue  strongly  objected. 

Philip  WMted  patiently  till  the  difficulty 
was  adjusted.  His  long  expenence  as  a 
barrister,  in  managing  stupid  and  refractory 
witnesses,  had  made  a  forensic  Job  of  him. 
When  the  last  daisy  had  been  disgorged,  he 
returned  to  the  charge.  ' 

*^  Will  you  take  that  in  to  Mr.  Harding 
for  me  with  my  compliments,  and  say  I 
should  like  five  minutes'  conversation  with 
him  ? "  said  he,  holding  out  his  card. 

"  'Es,  sure,"  said  Martha,  "  if  'ee  don't 
mind  watchin'  of  baby  while  I  go." 

"  Only  too  happy,"  said  Philip. 

Thereupon  Martha  seized  the  card,  im- 
printing in  so  doing  on  one  comer  a  black 
thumb-mark  which  Thomas  Bewick  would 
have  engraved  with  delight  and  interest 
K  "  Doan't  'ee  let  she  ate  none  of  thosemy," 
she  added  as  a  parting  ini  unction,  pointmg 
to  some  red  berries  on  a  shrub. 

Keeping  to  the  last  minute  aretro8|>ective 
eye  on  baoy,  and  thereby  nearly  bringing 
up  suddenly  against  the  doorpost  instead 
CI  entering  the  door,  Martha  Ogleby  took 
in  Philip's  card. 

She  knocked  very  gently  at  the  study, 
where  James  was  engaged  on  his  sermon. 

*^  Come  in ! "  said  James,  hastily,  and  then, 
seeing  who  it  was,  he  asked,  "  What  is  it  ? " 
He  was  just  at  the  end  of  his  "  secondly," 
and,  deep  in  his  discourse,  did  not  like  the 
interruption. 

"  It  be  a  bit  o'  paper,  I  reck'n,"  said  Mar- 
tha, standing  at  the  door,  and  carefully  in- 
specting the  card,  as  to  the  nature  of  which 
sne  supposed  her  master  was  questioning 
her.  When  she  saw  the  black  thumb-marl^ 
she  cave  an  expressive  cluck,  like  a  horri- 
fied nen  who  has  overlaid  an  egg,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  adjust  a  comer  of  her  apron  over 
her  finger  and  thumb  in  order  to  hold  the 
card. 

^*  Bring  it  here,  then,  Martha,"  said 
James,  wbo  had  long  learnt  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  let  Martha  **  slide,"  as  the  Americans 
say,  than  to  attempt  corrections  and  ex- 
planations. 

Martha  delivered  the  card  with,  "And, 
sir,  please,  he  do  say  his  compliments,  and 


he  'd  be  glad  of  five  minuted  confussa- 
tion." 

<<  Philip  Charlwood,  Esq. ! "  said  James, 
reading  the  name  with  astonishment,  not 
unmingled  with  anger.  "Tell  him  to  go 
and  be  hanged  ! " 

"  'Es,  sir,"  said  Martha,  the  obedient  and 
literal,  preparing  to  convey  the  message 
without  astonishment  or  scruple. 

"  Bless  the  girl,  I  believe  if  I  told  her  to 
drown  the  baby  she  'd  go  and 'do  it.  Here ! 
Martha!    Stop!" 

"  'Es,  sir,"  said  the  imperturbable,  return- 
ing. 

"Where  is  hel" 

"  He  be  minding  Miss  Prue.  sir ! " 

"  Qood  gracious  ! "  ejaculated  James, 
"how  on  earth  did  that  come  about  ?" 

"I  axed  'un,"  said  the  stolid  one.  "I 
could  n't  'a'  comed  to  bring  thickee  for  him 
if  he  had  n't" 

"  Go  at  once  and  ask  him  into  the  draw- 
ing-room ! " 

"  'Es,  sure,  sir." 

"And,  Martha!" 

« 'Es,  sir." 

"  You  need  n't  tell  him  to  go  and  be 
hanged !" 

"  Oh  I  'es,  sure,  sir  ! "  said  Martha,  as  if 
she  would  have  conveyed  the  message  un- 
less her  master  had  expressly  withdrawn  it 

Philip  in  the  mean  tmie  had  grown  heart- 
ily tired  of  his  charge.  Miss  Prue,  ynth 
thorough  feminine  sm^wdness,  discovered 
that  she  had  got  a  new  attendant,  and  at 
once  protested  against  such  a  change,  vriih 
a  view  to  seeing  which  would  obtain  the 
mastery.  In  vain  Philip  hushed  and 
clucked,  and  dangled  his  watoh-chain  and 
charms,  Prue  shrieked  steadily  till  she  was 
red  in  the  face. 

"  What  the  deuce  would  old  Baron  Brad- 
lev  say  if  he  saw  me  so  employed  ? "  thought 
Philip  to  himself  as  he  chirped  and  clucked 
and  nodded  his  head  after  the  fashion  in 
which,  as  he  had  observed,  matrons  usually 
attempt  to  pacify  obstreperous  infanta. 

"  Tchuck,  tohuck,  tohuck  !  Diddy,  diddv, 
diddy  !  M'pew ! "  said  Philip,  nodding  all 
the  while  lixe  the  presiding  genius  (in  the 
form  of  a  mandarin)  of  a  tea-warehouse. 

"Ya-a-a!  Boo-o!  Eee-e-e!"  shrieked 
Prue  the  second,  kicking  convulsively,  like 
one  of  those  queer  dancing  card-board  fig- 
ures whose  levator  and  exUnwr  muscles  are 
represented  by  bits  of  packthread. 

At  this  moment  Martha  reappeared  an 
the  scene.  At  the  sight  of  her  baoy  imme- 
diately ceased  crying,  and  began  to  chuckle 
and  crow  with  that  extraordmair  infantile 
versatility  which  makes  sandwiches  of  sad- 
ness and  gladness  of  such  troe  Vaoxhall 
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consistency  that  you  om't  tell  where  the 
bread-and-butter  ends  and  the  ham  begins, 
so  intimately  are  they  amalffamated. 

<<  Come  to  its  Martha,  Aen,  a  pretty ! 
Bemcey,  dancey,  diddy  1  Upsy  daisy, 
cluck  !  duck  I  cluck ! "  said  Martha,  snatch- 
ing up  Prue,  and  utterly  disieauding  Philip 
until  she  had  restored  the  chud  to  complete 
sunshine. 

Martha's  imperturbability  was  only  re- 
laxed in  favor  of  one  person  in  the  world, 
and  that  was  baby,  whom  she  adored  with 
great  vigor,  and  of  whose  lightest  want  and 
wish  she  was  acutely  sensible.  When, 
therefore,  Miss  Prue  was  rendered  once 
more  happy  and  contented,  Martha  became 
conscious  that  there  was  such  a  being  as 
Philip  Charlwood,  and  that  she  had  a  mes- 
sage to  give  him. 

"If  you  please,  will  you  walk  in — up 
to  the  ceiling,  down  to  the  ffround  ! — into 
the  drawin'-room — Jump,  ooh  !  there  we 
so ! — and  master 'U  come  to  'ee — Dancey, 
oancey,  diddy,  bounce !  ^  said  Martha,  in- 
terpolating passages  of  nursery  lore  as  she 
delivered  her  message. 

"Will  you  be  co^  enough  to  show  me 
the  way  ? "  said  AiUp. 

"'Es,  sure,  if  Miss  Prue  will  go  indoors, 
sir." 

Accordingly,  Martha  piloted  Philip  up  the 

Cand  into  the  passMe.  But  here  oaby 
I  to  exhibit  signs  ofdispleasure  at  being 
brought  into  the  house,  so  Martha  hurriedly 
direiSed  Philip  to  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  turned  back  into  the  garden. 

"  Confoundedly  awkimd  !  **  thought 
Philip.  "Suppose  tiiere  is  some  one 
there!" 

But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  so  he  put 
on  *  bold  &oe  and  walked  up  to  the  draw- 
ing-room door  and  tapped. 

"  Gome  in ! "  said  a  female  voice. 

Philip  entered.  His  sister  and  Prudence 
were  engaged  in  arranging  flowers  in  the 


"Lai  if  it  is  not  Philipr  exclaimed 
Bella. 

Prudence  drew  herself  up.  She  thought 
Philip  took  a  great  liberty  in  walking  in 
unannounced  in  this  way. 

That  ffentleman  immediately  detected  the 
reason  of  her  hauteur,  and  said,  — 

"  Mrs.  Harding  must  eseuse  this  intru- 
sum,  which  is  not  my  fiudt.  I  was  being 
shown  into  the  room  by  the  servant,  at  Mr. 
Harding's  direction,  when  baby  —  what  a 
charming  child,  Mrs.  Harding  1 — protested 
against  being  brought  in  out  of  the  garden, 
imere  I  have  had  the  honor  to  act  as  her 
nurse  for  some  minutes." 

Ihrue  inmiediately  attributed  the  whole 
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difficulty  to  the  proper  source,  —  Martha,  — 
and  became  more  sracious.  What  mother 
can  find  it  in  her  heart  to  be  stem  with  a 
man  who  speaks  of  baby  as  Philip  spoke  of 
little  Prue  ? 

"  It  is  for  me  to  apologize  for  the  grrl's 
stupidity  and  baby's  misconduct" 

"  I  can't  hear  a  word  against  baby,  Mrs. 
Harding.  FideUty  to  a  hSijr  whose  servant 
I  have  nad  the  honor  of  bemg  —  though  I 
must  own  I  was  discharged  very  speedify  — 
will  not  allow  me  to  listen  to  anything  of 
thesorL" 

"  Whatever  has  broueht  jow.  down  here, 
Philip  1 "  asked  Bella,  wnose  interest  in  baby 
was  mr  too  small  to  outweigh  her  curiosity 
as  to  the  reason  of  her  brother's  visit. 

"  What  brought  me  down  here,  eh  % 
Why  you,  you  silly  girl,  and  that  loolish 
old  gentleman  up  at  the  Manor-house." 

"ITou  know,  then  —  " 

"  Know  everything.  Of  course  I  do  ! 
That  old  muff  of  a  governor  of  yours  — 
only  he  can't  govern  you  —  wrote  to  me  at 
once,  and  I  set  off  forthwith  to  bring  all 
this  nonsense  to  an  end." 

At  this  moment  James  Harding  entered 
with  an  apology  on  his  lips  for  keeping 
Philip  waiting.  But  when  he  saw  the 
young  fellow  evidently  on  such  a  pleasant 
footi]^  already  with  lus  wife  and  Bella,  he 
was  too  surprised  to  speak. 

"  0,  dear  Mr.  Harding,  this  is  my  brother 
Philip,"  said  the  gushmg  Bella ;  "  he  has 
come  to  see  us  rignted.  Isn't  he  a  dear 
good  boy  1" 

"  I  am  verv  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Charlwood 
has  come  to  Bremning  for  so  good  a  purpose. 
I  only  wish  he  had  been  here  to  hinder  in- 
stead of  healing  this  difference." 

"  0, 1 11  set  it  all  right  in  a  minute,  Mr. 
Harding.  As  soon  as  you  can  spare  this 
spirited  youns  woman  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  her  back  at  the  Manor-house,  where 
her  fadier  is  anxiously  waiting  to  take  her 
again  into  Ids  arms.'^ 

"  But,  Philip,  I  will  not  consent  to  give 
up—" 

"  You  won't  be  asked  to  give  up  anything 
or  anvbody,  my  child,  so  say  no  more  about 
it     I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Harding,  I  had  not  the 

Eleasure  of  meetiiig  your  brother.  Have  you 
card  from  him  since  his  departure  % " 

"No,  not  yet  At  least  tw  have  not, 
thou^  some  one  else  may,"  said  James, 
looking  at  Bella. 

"Wbat,  me?"  said  that  young  lady.  "0 
dear  no  ;  not  a  line,  the  bad  boy ! " 

"  Ah  !  he  was  always  a  bad  correspondent 
His  great  friend,  Martindale,  once  told  me 
that  he  had  never  received  more  than  two 
notes  from  him  in  his  life." 
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^<  A  bad  coneepondent,"  said  PHlip,  in- 
temallT.  '' All  the  better !  We  shall  have 
less  difficulty  in  choking  him  off." 

*'  Bella,  dear,"  said  Irae,  goinff  up  to  her 
young  friend  and  kissing  her,  ^Q  shall  be 
veiy  sorry  to  lose  you^  but  I  am  so  glad 
you  and  your  father  will  be  friends  again. 
It  is  so  shocking  to  have  dissensions  in 
families." 

^*  It  is,  indeed,"  says  Philip,  with  an  air  of 
great  earnestness.  ''And  now  let  me  ex- 
plain what  has  happened,  which  it  is  due  to 
you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harding,  that  I  should 
do.  On  hearing  from  my  mther  what  had 
occurred,  I  at  once  saw  ne  had  been  very 
much  mistaken,  and  I  came  straight  off  to 
him  and  told  him  so.  It  is  impossible  to 
rule  the  affections,  and  it  is  wrong  to  inter- 
fere with  the  attachments  of  young  people  ; 
at  least,  that  is  my  opinion,  and  I  did  not 
scruple  to  tell  the  governor  so.  After  some 
argument  the  old  gentleman,  whose  only 
vice  is  that  he  is  a  little  hasty  and  obstinate, 
gave  way,  and  asked  me  to  become  the 
peacemaker  between  him  and  Bella.  I  am 
to  tell  that  giddy  girl  from  him  that  he  re- 
grets the  angiy  words  and  cruel  speeches  he 
made  to  her,  and  entreats  her  to  return 
home.  She  shall  be  received  back  and  re- 
stored to  the  same  place  in  his  affection  as 
before.  He  will  not  attempt  to  dictate  to 
her  as  to  the  disposal  of  her  heart,  and  will 
not  in  any  way  mterfere  with  her  engage- 
ment   Will  that  suit  von,  Bella  1 " 

"  You  're  the  best  of  brothers,  Philip.  I 
know  all  this  is  the  work  of  your  kind 
heart,"  said  Bella.  But,  between  you  and 
me,  I  believe  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  was 
not  very  grateful  for  having  the  gilt  of  ro- 
mance rubbed  off  the  gingerbread  of  exist- 


ence. 


"  To  you,  Mr.  Harding,  I  am  to  convey 
an  apology  for  his  having  foi^tten  himself 
in  an  interview  with  you,  and  used  language 
which  he  should  not  have  used  beiore  a 
clergyman.  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse  to 
accept  the  ofmrnds!* 

"  Certainly  not  I  am  only  too  happy  to 
think  that  Mr.  Charlwood  did  not  really  feel 
and  mean  what  he  expressed." 

"  O  no,  not  he  !  But  you  know  he 's  a 
very  queer  card,  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  he 
doesirt  like  coming  down  like  this  and  eat- 
ing his  own  words.  You  must  n%  between 
ourselves,  expect  him  to  be  very  warm  or 
sracious  lust  yet  He  won't  get  over  the 
humiliation  for  some  time,  and  if  you  take 
my  advice  you  will  avoid  all  reference  to  the 
disagreement  when  yon  meet" 

''I  should  never  think  of  raking  np  old 
grievances." 

"  I  thought  not    I  was  sure  of  it  from 


the  way  in  which  my  father  spoke  of  yon  at 
the  time  when  you  got  this  place.  You 
know  him,  I  'm  sure,  by  this  time,  so  I  can 
talk  unreservedly  to  you.  He 's  a  queer  lot, 
and  very  obstinate,  so  you  must  expect  him 
to  fight  shy  of  you  for  a  long  time.  But 
he  II  come  round  when  he  thinks  all  this  ia 
quite  forgotten.  What  a  bore  pride  of  this 
sort  is,  is  n't  it  ?  Thank  goo^ess,  I  have 
none  of  it ! " 

"  It  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  unhappinees." 

"  Bv  the  way,  you  will  excuse  the  ques- 
tion, but  is  there  any  pecuniary  hitch  be- 
tween you  ? " 

"There  is.    Your  father— " 

"  No !  Don't  tell  me  the  particulan^ 
please  !  I  have  no  wish  to  intrude  on  that 
topic,  but  I  cueased  there  was  something 
of^  the  sort  from  an  allusion  he  made.  I 
would  recommend  you  to  sav  nothing  about 
it,  —  leave  it  alone,  and  I  don't  doubt  tbit 
it  will  be  righted.  Of  course,  I  would  nt 
presume  to  dictate,  but  I  am  so  anxious  that 
all  should  be  settled  on  a  comfortable  basis 
again  between  you.  Squire  and  cleraymaa 
ought  to  pidl  together,  or  woe  betide  ^ 
poor  parish  ! " 

"  You  are  quite  right" 

"  I  believe  so,  -  and  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you  as  to  what^ 
knowmg  the  old  boy  as  I  do,  will  bring 
about  a  proper  understanding.  If  yon 
try  to  set  him  right,  he  is  sure  to  go 
wroi^." 

"I  will  avoid  the  subject,  though  I 
should  greatly  like  to  point  out  where  I 
think  the  injustice  lies." 

"  Don't,  for  goodness'  sake  I  You  II  gain 
your  point  better  by  silence.  It's  always 
easier  to  lead  than  to  drive,  —  ask  any- 
body who  ever  had  a  pig  to  take  to  mar- 
ket]" 

In  this  way  the  shrewd  Philip  led  the 
conversation  on,  and  made  himself  most 
a^^^able.  He  artfuUv  elicited  all  James's 
particular  hobbies,  and  what  views  he  took 
on  disputed  Church  matters,  and  contrived 
to  make  it  appear  that  his  own  opinions 
ware  exactly  uie  same.  He  took  gnat 
pains  to  make  himaplf  pleasant  to  Prae, 
and  therefore  insisted  on  having  Prue  the 
second  brought  in.  After  some  little  diffi- 
culty that  young  female  was  prevailed  upon 
to  sit  on  ms  knee,  and  play  with  his  gold 
watch,  which  she  of  course  instantly  con- 
veyed to  the  infant's  luraal  repository,  her 
mouth ;  but  Philip,  though  he  was  very 
particular  about  his  Ivatch,  punctuality  be- 
ing one  of  his  prides,  did  not,  bv  woid 
or  change  of  countenance,  express  the  least 
alarm  when  this  rapid  act  of  voracity  was 
performed. 
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In  the  interim  Bella  was  up  stain  pack- 
ing her  boxes,  and  piepaiing  to  return  to 
the  Manor-house.  Martha  C^leb7,  released 
from  the  responsibility  of  baby,  was  told  off 
as  an  assistant,  and  aided  Bella  to  anange 
her  dresses  in  ner  trunks. 

Even  the  variety  and  snlendor  of  Bella's 
wardrobe  did  not  rouse  Martha  from  her 
calm.  She  only  looked  twice  at  the  collars 
and  cuffs,  and  wondered  if  the  washerwoman 
who  got  them  up  used  French  stiffening  as 
her  mother  did.  With  the  sole  exception 
of  baby  and  her  wants,  Martha  had  not  a 
thought  beyond  that  washing-tub  in  the 
gentle  steam  of  which  she  had  passed  her 
childhood,  —  a  fact  which  may  explain  the 
sodden  state  of  her  fiaculties. 

By  and  by  Bella's  boxes  were  ready,  and 
Thomas  wheeled  them  off  in  triumph  to  the 
Manor-house  on  a  barrow.  Philip  and  Bella 
bade  good  by  to  the  good  parson  and  his 
wife.  Bella  was  overflowing  with  protesta- 
tions of  gratitude  ;  Philip  was  exceedingly 
civil,  promising  to  drop  m  again  soon,  and 
saying  how  much  indeoted  he  was  to  them 
for  their  kindness  to  Bella,  and  for  the 
position  they  had  taken  with  reference  to 
the  recent  unhappy  family  quarreL  He 
prevailed  upon  Miss  Prue,  dv  dint  of 
putting  his  signet-ring  on  her  thumb  and 
allowing  her  a  parting  suck  at  his  watch,  to 
give  him  a  kiss  when  he  went  away. 

This  was  done  with  the  view  of  propi- 
tiating  Prue  the  elder,  and  not  from  any 
taste  for  babies'  kisses,  which,  it  must  l>e 
owned,  are  apt  to  be  erratic  and  moist  As 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  beyond  that 
parsonage  gate,  Philip  took  out  nis  hand- 
kerchief and  rubbed  tne  bridge  of  his  nose, 
where  a  slight  dampness  marked  the  place 
where  baby  had  kissed  him,  and  when 
he  got  to  the  Manor-house  he  went  up 
to  ms  room  and  washed  his  face  scrupu- 
lously. 

Well !  if  he  had  such  a  horror  of  infimtile 
caresses,  and  only  submitted  to  them  wiUi 
the  view  of  propitiating  Prue,  he  might 
havespared  himself  the  trouble. 

''  Wnat  an  agreeable  fellow  !  —  and  so 
clever  !  I  wish  he  was  here  oftener,"  said 
James  as  he  retired  to  his  sermon  once 
move. 

Ptue  was  silent 

"Don't  you  like  him,  Pruel"  said  her 
husband,  interpreting  the  silence. 

"No,  I  don't,  James.  He's  deceitful, — 
a  —  what  M  the  word  ? " 

"  Humbug,  my  dear  ? " 

"Well,  I  meant  hypocrite,  but  perhaps 
your  word,  though  not  quite  so  ladylike, 
describes  him  better.  He  ^  a  great  humbug, 
then,  James,  —  there ! " 
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Thb  squire  did  not  receive  Bella  with  so 
good  a  nace  as  her  brother  had  led  her  to 
expect,  %ut  Philip  managed  to  pacify  and 
keep  her  quiet  His  was  no  easy  task.  He 
was  much  in  the  same  position  as  a  fireman 
who,  hose  in  hand,  stands  in  a  house  that 
has  been  burned  down,  and  in  which  the 
fire  is  not  vet  quite  extinguished.  He  has 
to  keep  playing  on  the  scorched  ruins  to 
prevent  the  flame  from  breaking  out  again, 
and  as  long  as  there  is  a  tongue  of  fire  to  be 
seen  darting  up  he  has  to  prevent  the  adja- 
cent houses  from  catchinff  fire  ;  and  all  l^is 
time,  at  any  moment,  tne  whole  tottering 
edifice  may  crash  dovm  upon  him  at  once. 

Philip  Charlwood  stuck  to  his  post 
bravely,  and  more  than  once  extinguished 
what  might  have  been  the  commencement 
of  a  new  conflagration ;  but  it  was  rather 
nervous  work,  and  he  did  not  like  it  As 
the  danger  of  a  fresh  outbreak  was  chiefly 
due  to  ms  father^s  overbearing  temper,  he 
determined  to  give  him  a  serious  talking  to. 

Accordingly,  after  dinner,  Philip,  having 
opened  the  door  for  his  sister  to  leave, 
returned  to  the  table,  and,  filling  himself  a 
glass  of  port,  proceeded  to  lecture  his  fiither. 

"  1 11  tell  you  what  it  is,  governor.  If 
you  don't  take  more  care,  and  swallow  your 
anger  with  less  perceptible  gulps,  aU  my 
lal^r  will  be  thrown  away." 

<*  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  I  won't  be — " 

"  Come,  come  !  I  never  quarrel, — noth- 
ing's  worth  it  I  would  n't  put  myself  to 
such  an  inconvenience  as  to  get  into  a  rage 
on  any  account.  So  don't  make  a  row,  be- 
cause, if  you  do,  off  I  go  to  town,  and  then 
you  will  be  iust  where  I  found  you." 

"  I  won't  have  her  confounded  airs  1 " 

^  You  sha'  n't  have  'em  any  longer  than  I 
can  help,  but  you  really  must  give  her  her 
head  now,  —  you  must  indeed." 

"  To  let  her  bolt  to  the  deuce  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it  When  a  horse  bolts, 
don't  try  to  pull  up  by  sheer  strength,  be- 
cause he's  stronger  than  you.  Urge  him 
on  with  whip  and  spur,  and  hell  pretty 
quick  tire,  or  stop  from  mere  obstinacy  ! " 

"Humph!    Well,  I 'U  try." 

"  You  fMutj  —  you  Tl  ruin  myplan  if  you 
don't,  and  then  good  by  to  the  Countess  of 
Mount^oret  Don't  you  know  that  girl's 
disposition  yet?  She  would  never  have 
made  this  en^;agement  if  it  had  not  been 
out  of  opposition,  and  she  will  drop  it  now 
as  soon  as  she  finds  you  don't  mind  about 
it  She 's  as  fidl  of  romantic,  aentimentcd 
trash  as  this  glass  is  of  port  Check,  and 
she  TL  bolt ;  uige  her,  ana  she  11  stop." 
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''  Ton  onffht  to  be  a  father  of  a  fiEumily, 
Philip,  you  Te  so  wise  aboat  the  training  of 
youns  people." 

"  You  may  laugh,  bit,  but  1 11  back  my- 
self against  any  one.  I  've  had  no  practice, 
but  my  theoiy  is  one  that  can't  be  beaten. 
I  know  it 's  right,  for  it  has  been  tried  to 
some  sort  of  extent." 

"  Indeed,  and  where  V 

^'  In  a  travelling  caravan  of  wild  beasts.'' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

^*  That  I  got  the  hint  of  it  from  a  man 
called  *  Signor  Smizzi,  the  Monarch  of  the 
Leonine  Kingdom.'  His  real  name  was 
Smith.  The  caravan  was  exhibiting  in  a 
town  where  I  was  staying  on  circuit  Some- 
how or  other  I  picked  tms  fellow  up,  found 
him  very  amusmg  and  intelligent,  and  took 
some  notice  of  him.  What  I  admired  in 
him  was  his  patience.  I'm  pretty  good 
that  way  myself;  you  could  not  put  me 
out  of  t^per,  for  instance,  because,  if  I  felt 
there  was  any  diance  of  your  doing  so,  I 
should  go  away,  or  go  to  sleep ;  but  he  woidd 
have  borne  it,  he  had  perseverance  as  well 
as  patience,  in  short.  One  dav  he  was 
eight  hours  at  a  stretch  in  the  den  trying 
to  teach  one  of  the  lions  a  trick." 

"  Did  he  succeed  ] " 

'<  To  be  sure  he  did  I  The  animal  at 
last  discovered  what  was  required  of  it,  and 
did  it" 

"  He  must  have  been  very  tired." 

"  He  was  nearly  fainting  with  fatiffue  and 
hunger,  but  he  told  me  that  if  he  had 
given  up  then  there  would  have  been  all 
the  ground  to  go  over  afresh  the  next  day. 
This  led  to  a  conversation  on  his  mode  of 
training,  and  he  explained  the  system  to 
me,  — '  I  always  reward  them  and  am  kind 
to  them  when  they  do  what  they  are  told, 
and  I  am  as  patient  as  possible  with  them. 
I  treat  them  all  alike,  not  making  favorites 
or  showing  any  great  kindness  to  them  ex- 
cept as  a  rewajrd.  I  never  threaten,  and  I 
seldom  strike,  and  when  I  do  strike  I  only 
strike  once.' " 

''  What  did  he  strike  them  with  ? " 

**  A  little  truncheon  made  of  steel,  and 
heavily  loaded  at  the  top,  —  a  sort  of 
model  of  a  policeman's  stan.  He  always 
carried  it  in  nis  coat-pocket  He  told  me 
he  could  stun  any  of  the  beasts  at  one  blow 
with  it,  and  that  in  one  instance  he  had 
killed  one.  It  was  astomshing  to  see  how 
the  great  brutes  obeved  him.  I  have  seen 
several  lion-tamers,  but  I  never  saw  one  to 
whom  the  beasts  were  so  entirehr  obedient 
The^  did  not  crouch  about  as  it  they  were 
afraid  of  the  whip,  nor  did  they  snarl  and 
growl  at  him  behind  his  back,  as  is  usually 
the  case.    They  watched  him  attentively. 


as  if  anxious  not  to  miss  a  look  or  sign, 
and  did  everything  with  an  air  of  willing- 
ness." 

**  And  you  propose  to  treat  children  like 
this?" 

''Similarly.  I  should  not,  of  course, 
take  a  steel  truncheon  to  them,  or  knock 
them  do>¥n,  but  I  should  manage  them  by 
precisely  analogous  means." 

*'  You  had  better  open  a  schooL" 

'<NotL    I  hate  children  ! " 

**  And  yet  you  are  trying  to  establish  a 
system  of  training  for  their  advantage." 

"It  is  incidentally  to  their  advantage, 
but  my  more  immediate  object  is  the  abat- 
ing of  the  nuisance  that  children  are." 

''  Humph !  that 's  one  way  of  looking  at 

"  You  should  see  my  clerk.  By  Jove  ! 
he 's  a  modeL  You  might  set  a  clock  at 
him  for  punctuality.  As  for  obedience,  if 
I  told  him  to  go  and  commit  a  murder, 
he  'd  do  it ;  and  as  for  sayins  what  he  has 
to  say  in  the  least  number  of  words  possi- 
ble, why,  he'd  beat  the  best  prAig-wnter 
under  government" 

''I  ¥ash  to  goodness  you  could  make 
Bella  so  obedient ! " 

"  That  is  for  you  to  do." 

"  0  yes,  of  course.    But  how  1 " 

"  Just  as  I  have  told  you.  Don't  bluster 
or  threaten.  Take  things  quietly,  and  wait 
Be  patient,  and  try  to  b^t  her  by  that ; 
and  if  you  don't,  and  the  worst  comes  to 
the  woi^  all  you  can  do  is  — " 

''Knock  her  down  with  a  steel  tmn- 
cheon." 

"  No,  cut  her  off  with  a  silver  shilling; 
and  think  no  more  about  her.  But  it  woi^ 
come  to  that,  —  I  know  it  wont  As  soon 
as  your  opposition  is  withdrawn  she  'U  cease 
to  care  for  this  fellow.  Absence  will  settle 
the  question,  and  then  in  steps  Lysaght,  and 
wins." 

"  I  hope  to  Heaven  he  may ! " 

"  I  'm  determined  he  shall ! " 

"  Well,  that 's  sometiiing  towards  it,  with 
your  power  of  will,  Philip.  I  declare,  you 
frighten  me.  I  wouldn't  have  believed 
any  one  could  induce  me  to  take  this  girl 
back  and  consent  to  her  folly,  but  here  you 
have  persuaded  me  into  it  in  five  min- 
utes!* 

Philip  smiled,  and  filled  his  glass. 

"  Your  will  can  do  anything  if  you  only 
keep  it  in  proper  condition  oy  training. 
Have  you  ever  seen  anything  of  mesmer- 
ism ?  No  ?  Well,  you  have  heard  of  it, 
and  I  have  seen  something  of  it,  and  I 
believe  it  is  all  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  effort  of  wilL  I  know  a  fellow  who 
could  mesmerize  that  stopper  so  that  it 
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wotdd  roll  across  the  table  to  him  when  he 
called  it*' 

"  Nonsense  I  ** 

'^  Not  a  bit  of  it !  I  Ve  seen  it,  and, 
what  'a  more,  I  bdieye  I  could  do  it  my- 
self.^ 

"  Have  you  ever  tried  ?" 

"No» 

"Whynoti" 

'^  Because,  if  by  any  chance  I  failed,  I 
should  be  like  Signor  Smi^zi  with  the  lion. 
I  should  have  to  go  on  for  eight  hours  or 
more  tiring  to  throw  sufficient  eneigy  into 
my  will  to  accomplish  it,  and  that  would 
be  waste  of  time  as  well  as  a  wearisome 
job  ;  beside,  such  violent  volition  would 
play  the  deuce  with  your  brain.'' 

"  You  're  an  oddity." 

^  I  know  it,  but  I  find  it  answers.  Ec- 
centricity passes  for  senius.  But  had  we 
not  better  join  Bella  i  That  remindB  me, 
by  the  way,  to  beg  you  once  more  to  treat 
her  with  an  appearance,  at  all  events,  of 
your  old  kindness.  You  will  smash  the 
whole  scheme  if  you  don't  Be  as  jolly  and 
indulgent  to  her  as  you  used  to  be.  WOl 
you  V* 

"  I  Tl  see  if  I  can." 

"  That's  right !    Now  well  go  to  her.* 

''Won't  you  have  another  glass  of 
port?" 

''No,  thanks.  After  your  sixth  glass 
you  lose  all  the  delicate  i^predation  of 
flavor,  and  mi^ht  go  on  drinkmg  an  inferior 
wine  without  detecting  it  Therefore,  after 
the  sixth  glass  it  is  as  well  to  stop,  for  all 
beyond  that  is  waste  of  stomach  without 
gam  of  flavor.  It 's  no  use  going  on  when 
the  real  enjoyment  is  past  Ah,  if  people 
only  knew  when  to  stop,  what  a  worla  it 
would  be !  I  believe  tne  original  curse 
inflicted  for  tasting  the  tree  of  knowledge 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  this  igno- 
rance of  the  limits,  'Quos  ultra  citraque 
nequit  consistere  rectum,'  as  old  Horace  says. 
But  I  suppose  you  have  forgotten  your  clas- 
sicsl" 

So  saying,  the  young  philosopher  rose 
from  the  taole. 

What  Philip  said  about  eccentricity  was 
the  only  genuine  sentiment  he  had  ex- 
pressed. It  Was  the  key-note  of  lus  char- 
acter, the  practice  to  which  he  owed  his 
reputation  as  a  conversationalist  and  man 
ofintellect  He  was  really  no  more  than  a 
shrewd,  cold-headed  logician, — a  man  with 
an  eminently  judicial  mind,  but  by  no 
means  a  brilliant  one  intellectually.  But 
he  had  discovered  that  a  tinge  of  peculiarity 
in  opinion  or  manner  often  passes  for  some- 
thing higher,  and  he  profited  by  his  dis- 
covery. 


He  studied — just  as  he  did  for  his 
speeches  at  court  —  all  sorts  of  abstruse  and 
quaint  theories.  He  was  a  mighty  reader 
and  an  excellent  digester,  and  his  book- 
seller had  orders  to  send  nim  any  publica- 
tions of  a  crotchety  or  mad  description  that 
appeared.  Hence  he  was  stocxed  with 
odds  and  ends  of  eccentricity,  which  passed 
for  origiDAl  and  obtained  him  cieoit  for 
cenius.  He  got  up  with  great  care  aU 
Kinds  of  "sensation"  opinions,  and  they 
stood  him  in  good  stead. 

There  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question, 
and  when  a  clever  talker  like  Phinp  takes 
the  wrong  even,  he  can  find  something  to 
say  for  it,  while  his  opponent,  though  ever 
so  right,  will  find  it  dimcult  to  argue  with 
him.  And  then  what  is  the  result  1  That 
opponent,  conscious  of  having  supported 
the  ri£;ht  side,  and  of  course  supposing  that 
he  did  so  very  ably,  yet  cannot  out  feel  that 
Philip  has  the  best  of  him,  and  has  made 
out  a  strong  case  for  his  side.  So  he  says, 
"  Clever  feUow,  that  Charlwood,  —  a  little 
peculiar  in  his  views,  but  uncommonly 
clever,  —  splendid  intellect,  —  (][uite  a  gen- 
ius ! "    Thus  easUv  are  reputations  made. 

Philip  and  his  mther  jomed  Bella  in  the 
drawing-room.  The  s<j^uire  contrived  for  a 
few  minutes  to  make  himself  quite  pleasant 
to  his  daughter,  but  soon,  exnausted  with 
the  effort,  he  retired  to  an  easy-chair,  where 
he  was  erelong  dozing  comfortably. 

Bella  was  quite  deughted  at  the  change. 
To  tell  the  truth,  she  had  already  become  a 
little  sickened  of  her  romance.  It  was  aU 
verv  well  to  talk  about  love  in  a  cottage 
and  suffering  poverty  with  the  man  of  her 
choice  ;  but  wnen  she  had,  during  her  stay 
at  the  parsonace,  to  dress  herseu  without 
the  assistance  of  a  lady's-maid,  and  in  other 
respects  to  attend  on  herself  instead  of  beii^ 
dependent  on  others,  she  did  not  like  it 
much,  and  was  heartily  glad  to  go  back  to 
the  Manor-house. 

Philip  seated  himself  at  the  tea-table  be- 
side Bella,  and  began  talking  about  all  sorts 
of  topics,  rattling  on  in  a  peasant,  cheerfiil 
sort  of  way  untS  he  gradually  brought  the 
conversation  round  to  hersell 

"  Well,  Bell,  you  know  me  too  well  not 
to  feel  sure  that  what  I  say  and  do  is  for 
your  good,  my  child,  and  I  have  fought 
your  iMittle  witii  the  old  boy ;  but  it  does 
grieve  me,  though  I  haven't  breathed  a 
word  about  it  to  any  one  else,  to  think  you 
have  made  your  choice." 

"Love,  dear  Philip,  cannot  be  con- 
troUed." 

"Quite  true,  mv  dear,  and  that  is  one 
reason  of  my  trouble.  Suppose  you  have 
made  a  mistake,  and  only  wuke  up  to  find 
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ybunelf  the  wife  of  a  poor  subaltern  in  a 
marching  i^^ent,  without  the  love  that 
alone  can  support  you?'' 

"  O,  never  !^ 

'^  I  hope  not  But  there  'a  some  one  else 
who  is  oroken-hearted  at  this^  or  will  be 
when  he  hears  of  it." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Philip?  You're 
such  a  mysterious  creature  at  tunes.  Pray 
tdl  me  who  this  wonderful  person  is  ? " 

"  You  must  not  mention  it  again,  or  let 
him  see  you  know  it    Do  you  promise  ? " 

"  0  yes,  of  courBe." 

"It  is  my  old  and  dear  friend,  Marcus 
Lysaght  Bfe  and  I  have  been  sworn  friends 
from  almost  childhood.  Many  years  ago, 
anjdous  to  strensthen  the  tie  between  us 
and  become  reaflv  brothers,  we  vowed  to 
marry  each  others  sisters.  The  vow  was 
very  solemnly  made,  and  we  have  always 
spoken  and  thought  of  its  accomplishment 
as  if  it  were  certain.^ 

"  Dear  me,  how  romantic  ! "  said  Bella, 
immensely  interested.  "  It  is  so  like  Juan 
and  Prosper  in  the  Brothen  of  Bohemia. 
But  hasnt  Mr.  Lysaght  got  a  sister?" 

Philip  paused.  He  had  not  been  quite 
prepared  for  this.  But  there  was  no  time 
to  lose  in  thinking.  He  gave  a  sigh  and 
said, — 

"  You  must  not  ask  about  her." 

"  What !  is  there  some  mystery,  some 
secret^  about  her?" 

"My  darling  Bella,  the  secret  is  not 
mine.  And  when  Marcus  comes  I  beg  you 
will  make  no  allusion  to  his  sisters." 

"  Is  he  cominff,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  before  I  heard  of  all  this  unhappy 
business  I  had  invited  him  down  here  to 
see  you.  It  is  too  late  now,  but  I  could  not 
write  and  put  off  the  visit  I  must  break  it 
to  him  as  gently  as  possible.  He  will  be 
here  to-morrow." 

"  Dear  me,  how  romantic  ! "  thought 
Bella  ;  "  how  delightfid  it  will  be  ! " 

"  She  preciously  nearly  caught  me  then," 
thought  Philip.  "  I  must  dnve  over  and 
meet  Marcus  at  Scalperton  and  prime  him 
as  to  this  affair.  It  will  be  ticklish  work, 
but,  by  Jove !  I  must  bring  about  the  match 
somehow." 

"I'm  very  curious  to  see  Mr.  Lysaght, 
Philip." 

"He's  a  charming  fellow,  Bella.  It  is 
not  eveiy  young  barrister  who  is  lucky 
enough  to  be  the  bosom  friend  and  tried 
companion  of  an  earL" 

"Anearl!" 

"  Yes,  child,  he  is  an  earL  His  father  is 
Earl  of  Mountgarret,  and  his  health  is  so 
bad  that  Marcus  may  come  to  the  title  at 
any  hour." 


"  La !  fancy  having  a  real  earl  dowti  here 
to  stay  with  us.  Would  n't  the  Parmenters 
and  the  Stowell  people  be  savage  if  they 
knew  it  ?    How  long  will  he  stay  ?  " 

« I  really  don't  know,  Bella.  When  I 
asked  him  I  was  in  hopes  that  he  would 
stay  a  long  time,  in  order  to  win  your  heart 
But  now  I  can  hardly  expect  or  ask  him  to 
stay  long.  I  fear  he  may  return  at  once 
'when,  he  hears  "— 

"But  why  should  he,  Philip?  You 
know — you  see  —  I  mean  of  course  that  as 
you  are  so  fond  of  him,  and  would  so  like 
to  have  him  here,  you  need  not  say  any- 
thingto  him  about  my  engagement" 

"  That  would  hardly  be  fair  to  him,  child, 
much  as  I  should  like  to  keep  him  here. 
And  it  would  be  awkward  for  you.  What 
could  you  do  if  his  attentions  became 
marked?" 

' "  0,  they  won't,  and  if  they  do  I  can  give 
him  a  hint  I  know  how  it  can  be  oone 
discreetly,  as  Julia  does  it  in  Belinda  Blan- 
tyre,  or  Cupid^s  Chase,  Have  you  ever  read 
it?" 

"  No  !  I  never  have  time  for  novels.  Mar- 
cus is  the  boy  for  them.  He  reads  every 
one  that  comes  out,  I  believe,  and  has  a 
tremendous  stock  of  them." 

"  La !  how  nice !  I  wonder  if  he  would 
lend  me  some." 

"  He  'd  give  you  the  whole  lot  in  a  mo- 
ment, if  you  asked  him." 

"  What  an  agreeable  man  !  Is  he  nice- 
looking?" 

"  I  can't  undertake  to  say.  But  he  is  the 
idol  of  societv,  invited  everywhere,  and 
quite  an  authority  in  the  fashionable 
world." 

"  0,  then  he  must  be  handsome  !  I  know 
frx>m  what  I  have  read  that  such  favorites 
of  society  are  always  venr  handsome.  There 
was  Sir  Wilfred  de  Waveney  and  —  dear 
me,  who  is  it,  in  Faekion  and  Folly  ?  —  and 
the  Duke  of  Deepdene.  They  were  all 
handsome." 

"WelLmost  people  think  Marcus  ffood- 
looking,  I  know.  Poor  fellow!"  andl^ilip 
heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

In  this  maimer  Phi}^  contrived  to  inter- 
est his  sister  in  his  fhend.  He  knew  the 
romantic  side  of  her  character,  and  was 
aware  of  her  weaknesses.  And  he  made 
such  use  of  this  knowledge  that  he  filled 
her  head  with  all  sorts  of  romantic  notions 
about  Marcus,  so  much  so  that  Bella  b^an 
half  to  regret  that  she  was  engaged  to  ]&1- 
ward  Haraing,  more  especially  as  ner  &ther 
had  withdrawn  his  disapproval. 

It  was  agreed  that  Bella's  engagement 
should  be  kept  a  secret  from  Marcus.  Philip 
felt  that  this  was  greatly  in  his  favor,  ana 
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qtiietly  determined  to  tell  his  fiiendyand 
ink  him  as  a  favor  to  pay  all  attention  to 
hiB  sister,  —  to  flirt  with  her,  in  short,  in 
order  to  wean  her  from  her  folly.  He  was 
qnite  sure  Marcus  would  have  no  objection, 
and  he  felt  he  might  leave  the  rest  to  work 
itself  out 

^  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  can 
only  tell  him  in  the  end  that  he  has  carried 
it  rather  too  feu*,  and  the  onl^  reparation 
that  he  can  make  for  trifling  with  her  feel- 
ings will  be  tolnarrv  her.** 

And  Philip  chuckled  to  think  how  he 
wiB  playing  the  puppets  for  his  own  ends. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THB  MABGH  ON  LUCKNOW. 

When  the  gnllant  203d  Berkshire  Ri- 
fles landed  in  India  they  had  their  work 
cut  out  for  them.  They  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  a  tropical  climate,  and  the  novelty 
of  their  duties  was  very  unpleasant  They 
{;rowled  at  the  notion  of  encamping  and 
inactivity  in  the  day  and  vigorous  inarches 
in  the  night  But  though  they  growled 
they  felt  there  was  no  choice,  for  at  midday 
the  sun  seemed  to  turn  the  atmosphere  into 
molten  metaL  If  a  man  ventured  beyond 
the  shade,  which  was  quite  hot  enough,  it 
was  like  plunging  into  a  boiling  spring. 
So  they  sat  in  the  shade,  t^ing  to 
doze,  but  inwardly  fretting  because  they 
seemed  to  be  wasting  precious  time,  in- 
stead of  pressing  onward  to  the  rescue  of 
their  imperilled  countrymen  and  country- 
women. 

"Why  don't  you  smoke?"  said  a  gray- 
headed  old  major  to  Edward,  who  was  toss- 
ing about  on  ms  rug  in  the  tent 

'^  I  can't ;  because  if  I  smoke  I  think," 
said  Ted,  '^and  then  I  get  fancving  that 
just  at  the  moment  when  I  am  idly  pufling 
out  a  whiff  of  smoke  some  fiendish  randy 
is  cutting  down  some  brave  chap  or  other, 
or  murdering  some  helpless  woman  or  child. 
I  can't  smoke  ! " 

"  My  boy,  it 's  no  use  fretting.  I  know 
the  climate,  and  we  do  our  mends  most 
service  by  not  pressing  on  too  rashly.  Re- 
member, we  have  more  than  one  thing  to 
think  of.  If  we  went  madlv  forward  we 
should  at  last  stumble  towaros  the  enemy, 
too  weak  and  worn  to  do  more  than  add  to 
the  number  of  victims,  and  what  is  most 
necessary  and  best  for  the  safety  of  all  is 
that  the  prestige  of  our  fellows  should  not 
be  injured.  Every  handful  that  gets  a  re- 
pulse because  it  has  been  pressed  on  to  the 
scene  of  action  too  quickly  adds  three  times 


its  own  number  to  the  enemy  in  the  en- 
couraffement  it  gives." 

*'  'fine,  very  true  ! "  groaned  Ted,  but  he 
could  not  feel  a  bit  more  at  ease.  Truth  [a 
not  always  comforting,  because  hope  and 
fear  are  stronger. 

So  the  fierce  sun  blazed  across  the  sky, 
like  the  cruel  torch  of  war,  and  sank  m 
blood-red  clouds  in  the  west  And  after 
the  brief  tvdlight  the  203d  pushed  forward 

r'u.  What  weary  marcnes  they  were, 
ugh  tangled  jungles  and  swamps,  can- 
opiedoy  darkness,  or  lit  by  the  uncertain 
rays  of  a  moon  that  had  to  struggle  "v^ith 
heavy  mists !  At  times  a  frightened  tiger 
would  bound  away  before  the  head  of  the 
column,  or  a  huge  snake  would  ni-rithe 
across  the  path ;  or  there  was  a  stempede 
of  buffaloes,  or  even  the  crash  of  a  terri- 
fied troop  of  wild  elephants. 

At  times  some  native  was  taken  red- 
handed,  and  shot  down  like  a  wild  beast ; 
or  some  escaping  white  was  picked  up  or 
brouffht  in  oy  Hindoos,  who  were  still 
fiedthnil  to  their  ancient  masters,  and  who 
were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity. 

The  regiment  was  on  the  march  to  join 
the  reinforcements  intended  for  the  second 
relief  of  Lucknow,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
seeminc  delay,  inevitable  on  account  of  the 
day  huts,  was  pressing  forward  rapidly. 
Indeed,  the  fatigue  was  so  great,  and  the 
distances  traversed  so  long,  that  the  sol- 
diers would  have  become  <usoTgani/ed,  and 
might  even  have  mutinied  under  any  other 
circumstances  than  those  which  dicteted 
sudi  despateh.  They  knew  they  were  going 
to  succor  their  brothers  and  sisters  from  the 
leaguering  fiends,  and  each  man  struggled 
on  without  a  murmur.  If  anv  soldier  ever 
felt  his  pluck  failing  or  his  determination 
relaxing,  he  said  to  nimself,  ''  Cawnpore ! " 
and  that  was  like  a  mighty  cordial. 

If  the  mutineers  stop  to  cross  bayonets 
with  these  dogged,  fierce  men,  there  will  be 
small  quarter  siven.  All  the  devil  of  the 
English  soldiers  disposition  is  up  in  anns, 
and  ferocity  will  requite  ferocity  sternly 
and  mercilessly. 

In  this  spirit  the^  keep  on  sturdily  over 
long  stretehes  of  and  plam  and  thick  jungle 
andmorass,  until  they  strike  upon  a  stream, 
alons  the  banks  of  which  they  push  for- 
waid.  This  stream  is  but  a  slender  thread 
of  water  now,  but  the  ravine,  or  nullah, 
through  which  it  flows  shows  that  in  winter 
it  is  a  fierce  and  mjghty  torrent,  filling  the 
gullv  to  ite  top.  The  sides  are  steep,  and 
clotned  with  rank  vegetetion  that  springs 
up  in  summer,  to  be  torn  up  and  washeil 
away  in  the  storms  of  winter.  It  is  a  wide 
ravine  in  parts,  in  others  so  narrow  you 
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might  converse  easily  with  any  one  on  the 
opposite  crest 

As  the  203d  is  preparing  to  halt  in  the 
dawn  of  morning  on  the  left  hank  of  this 
nullah,  at  a  point  where  it  slopes  more  than 
usual,  so  as  to  afford  easy  access  to  the 
water,  a  body  of  cavalry  is  seen  coming 
along  the  farther  bank.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  what  they  are,  —  only  English 
horse  could  come  at  such  a  pace  in  such 
order.  The  Pandies  would  be  careerins 
alonff  like  a  flight  of  pigeons,  not  maseea 
toge&er  like  a  cloud. 

When  they  come  nearer,  Edward  Hard- 
ing, who  is  watching  them,  recognizes  the 
wSl-known  uniform  of  the  8th  Dragoon 
Guards.  It  is  the  last  regiment  in  the  ser- 
vice Uiat  retains  the  bit  of  tiger-skin  on  the 
helmet  Ima^e  Ted's  delight  at  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting  Tom  Martindale  !  He 
jum{)S  up,  picks  up  his  revolver  by  instinct, 
—  it  is  n^t  safe  to  venture  far  alone  tmless 
you  are  well  armed,  —  and  proceeds  to  de- 
scend the  side  of  the  nullah.  Though  not 
precipitous,  it  is  still  so  steep  that  he  de- 
scencuB  at  a  slope  sideways  in  the  direction 
of  the  advancing  hone. 

Without  a  thought  of  danger  Ted  strides 
alon^,  now  swinging  down  a  declivity,  now 
leapmg  across  a  cnasm.  All  at  once,  in 
jumping  from  a  higher  ledge  to  a  lower,  he 
springs  almost  into  the  arms  of  a  Hindoo  in 
tattered  European  uniform,  evidently  a  re- 
volted sepo^.  This  fellow  has  been  follow- 
ing the  regmient  for  days  to  cut  off  strag- 
glers, with  the  crafty,  patient  cruelty  of  one 
of  the  tigers  of  his  country.  Just  now,  as 
he  was  stealing  along  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
chuckling  inwaixily  to  think  that  some  of  the 
unbelievers  would  be  sure  to  come  down  to 
the  water  alone  and  so  fall  into  Jus  hands, 
he  heard  the  jingle  of  accoutrements  and 
the  dull  beat  of  many  hoofs  on  the  dry, 
reverberating  ground.  So  he  crawled  a 
little  way  up  the  bank  and  listened,  and 
is  listenmg  so  intently  that  he  does  n't 
notice  Ted's  coming  until  he  is  almost  upon 
him. 

.  The  place  on  which  the  two  meet  and 
grapple  is  a  little  platform  of  rock  not  at  all 
adapted  for  a  struggle.  Ted,  besides,  is  at 
a  disadvantage,  for  the  impetus  of  his  leap 
carries  him  forward,  while  his  foe,  leaping 
nimbly  on  one  side,  closes  on  him  and 
pushes  him  towards  tne  edge,  whence  there 
IS  an  ugly  drop,  —  ugly  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  its  height  as  oecause  there  are  nasty 
lagged  rocks  and  stumps  of  uprooted  trees 
below. 

The  Pandy  has  his  back  to  the  bank  ; 
Ted  is  unable  to  hold  his  ground,  so  he 
loosens  his  grip  of  his  enemy,  draws  his  re- 


volver, and  fires  at  him,  but  the  other  fltrikes 
up  his  arm,  and,  taking  advantage  of  Ted's 
having  loosed  a  hola  that  might  have 
dragged  him  over  too,  thrusts  him  over  the 
ledse  with  the  butt  of  his  gun.  Luckily  Host 
Ted  the  quarters  are  so  ckise,  or  he  mi^t 
be  bayoneted.  As  it  is,  he  falls  headlong 
from  the  ledge,  a  long  train  of  thou^t 
flashes  through  his  brain  like  a  spark  of 
electricity,  and  then  there  is  a  dull  crash 
and  a  gleam  of  a  thousand  stais^  and  he  is 
lying  all  of  a  heap  among  the  boughs  of  a 
fallen  tamarisk. 

But  the  discharge  of  Ted's  pistol  has  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  some  of  the  men  who 
were  on  the  top  of  the  bank.  -  With  a 
shout  like  the  cry  of  d<x^  let  loose  at  a  wild 
beast  they  come  bounmng  do^n  the  side. 
Master  Pandy,  who  is  just  about  to  descend 
and  finish  his  prostrate  foe,  looks  round  and 
thinks  better  of  it  He  steals  off  rapidlv 
among  the  scrub,  but  the  men  are  too  qui<^ 
for  him, — they  track  him  by  the  stir  of  the 
bushes.  An  officer  on  the  l)ank  above,  who 
is  a  keen  sportsman,  cheers  them  on  as  if 
they  were  a  pack  of  terriers  after  an  otter, 
for  like  an  otter  Pandy  is  makinc  for  the 
stream.  He  reaches  it,  but  at  the  soallows ; 
there  is  no  pool  wherein  he  can  dive,  and 
before  he  has  time  to  think  again  Ihey  are 
on  him.  He  turns,  makes  one  wild  lunge 
with  his  bayonet,  and  then  six  glittering 
blades  are  plunged  savagely  into  mm  aU-at 
once,  and  down  he  goes  half  in  the  water, 
half  on  the  land,  and  there  dies,  writhing 
in  the  mire,  while  the  men  stand  over  him 
grinding  their  teeth,  and  shaking  their  fista 
at  him,  out,  now  that  he  is  down,  not  touch- 
ing him  again. 

In  the  mean  time,  half  a  dozen  others  have 
scrambled  down  to  Ted,  and  have  extri- 
cated him  from  his  uncomfortable  position* 
He  is  stunned  a  little,  and  shaken,  and  has 
cut  his  head  on  a  stone,  but  there  are  no 
bones  broken.  So,  as  soon  as  he  has  found 
his  revolver  and  reloaded,  he  sets  out  to 
scramble  over  the  stream  and  climb  the 
other  bank.  The  Dragoon  Guards  came  up 
in  time  to  see  the  hunt  of  the  skulking  se- 
poy, and  have  halted,  and  the  officers  wel- 
comed Ted,  iidio,  without  any  farther  ad- 
ventures, arrives  at  the  toip  a  little  out  of 
breath. 

"  Hullo  !  much  hurt  ? "  asks  a  young 
captain,  who  has  drawn  up  near  the  brow 
of  the  slope. 

*<  0  no  !  not  at  all,"  says  Ted,  though  the 
blood  has  flowed  freely  from  his  hurt 

"Is  it  a  sword-cut?" 

"  No,  —  the  beggari  tumbled  me  over,  and 
I  fell  on  a  sharp  stone." 

"Well,  he  won't  push  you  again,  I  fancy, 
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for  I  saw  six  of  yoiir  chaps  make  a  pretty 
decent  sieve  of  huu." 

**  I  'm  glad  to  hear  it  But  can  you  tell 
me,  is  Martindale  with  you  ? " 

"  No,  he  is  n't,  —  stop,  though,  —  vou  're 
Harding  of  the  Berkshire,  I  suppose  i " 

**Ye8,Iam!'* 

"  I  thought  so  by  your  asking  for  him. 
I  have  often  heard  him  speak  of  you.  He 
has  sold  out  of  ours  and  gone  into  the 
Line." 

^  You  don't  know  what  regiment,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"  No,  I  don't,  for  it  was  n't  decided,  — he 
even  talked  of  a  native  regiment,  but  that 
was  only  gammon." 

"  But  how  was  it  he  left  the  8th  ?" 

^  It 's  a  lon^  story,  but  as  you  won't  mind 
hearing  it,  bemg  ms  Mend,  1 11  tell  you. 
We  're  going  to  halt  here,  I  see,  so  we  'U  go 
and  smoke  a  weed  under  tha^  group  of 
palms  if  you  like." 

^By  all  means.  I*m  most  anxious  to 
hear  about  Tom." 

^ "  So  you  shall,  but  if  you  11  take  my  ad- 
vice, you  '11  let  Barker,  our  surgeon,  wash 
and  strap  that  cut  first" 

"O,  it's  nothing." 

*^  Yes,  but  even  nothing,  in  this  climate, 
is  not  a  wise  thing  to  leave  unprotected. 
The  sun  and  the  flies  would  play  the  deuce 
with  that  cut  in  an  hour." 

Ted  submitted  with  tolerable  grace  to  his 
first  bit  of  army  surgery,  and  uien  joined 
his  new  friend  in  the  shade  of  the  trees. 
Some  horse-cloths  and  skins  were  heaped 
together  for  lounges,  and  an  awning  was 
suspended  between  the  trunks  of  four  of  the 
palms,  making  an  airy  and  cool  shelter  from 
the  heat,  which  was  already  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt 

**  Glad  to  see  you  properly  patched  up," 
aaid  the  captain,  producing  a  orandy-flask. 
^  Here,  some  of  you  chaps,  go  down  and 
fetch  some  water  ;  and  hi !  look  here  ;  just 
take  it  from  the  stream  above  where  that 
Pandy  is  lying,  for  I  have  no  desire  to  drink 
my  foeman's  blood,  — nor  have  you,  I  sup- 
pose, Harding?" 

"  Anything  but  that ! " 

"  Well,  sit  down  there,  —  and  here 's  a 
weed.  Help  yourself  to  brandy ;  they  won't 
be  long  with  the  water," 

When  they  were  at  last  comfortably  set- 
tled down  with  their  brandy-pawnee  and 
cheroots,  Edward  reminded  the  captain  of 
his  promise  to  tell  him  about  Tom  Martin- 
dale. 

«  Poor  Tom  ! "  said  the  Captain.  "  To 
be  sure  I  '11  tell  you.  He  married  against 
his  governor's  wishes.  Now  the  old  gentle- 
man was  n't  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  only  he 


was  dreadfully  fond  of  appearing  like  a 
swell  of  gooa  fiunily.  He  wasn't,  you 
know ;  but  he  thought  his  position  as  un- 
der-secretaiy  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
assumption,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  marry  Tom  to  some  girl  of  good  fJEunHy, 
— and  he  might  have  done  it,  too,  for  there 
are  lots  of  'em  in  the  market,  and  an  under- 
sec  at  the  Ordnance  Office — in  spite  of 
the  shindies  and  scrapes  it  has  got  into  — 
is  in  a  good  position  to  bid.  Well,  Tom 
did  n't  see  things  in  the  same  li^ht,  and — 
as  I  suppose  you  know — married  a  poor 
girl,  a  governess,  I  believe." 

**  Yes  !  I  knew  her  and  was  present  at 
her  marriage.  In  fact,  mv  own  brother  nuus 
ried  them.  But  his  uther  knew  of  it, 
though  he  did  n't  approve." 

*'  Quite  so.  But  ne  behaved  very  stupid- 
Iv  afterwards.  He  had  better  have  forbid- 
oen  it  at  first  when  the  evil  was  reparable, 
—  it  was  no  use  kicking  against  destiny 
when  it  was  too  late  to  alter  matters.  When 
Tom  and  his  wife  went  up  to  town,  the  old 
boy  tried  a  very  silly  game.  He  would  al- 
ways be  too  ddighted  to  see  his  son,  he  said, 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  form  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  wife." 

"  By  Jove  !  Tom  would  n't  stand  that,  I 
fimcy," 

''  He  did  n't  He  told  the  governor  that 
he  must  decline  to  have  anythmg  to  do  with 
those  who  would  not  recognize  Mrs.  Martin- 
dale,  and  then — for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  I  believe — the  faither  and  son  quar- 
relled and  parted." 

*^  I  'm  re^y  grieved  to  hear  it  The  af- 
fection on  both  sides  was  so  very  warm. 
They  were  more  like  brothers  thsji  father 
and  son.  It  will  be  a  great  sorrow  to 
Tom." 

"  It  will  be  greater  to  his  father,  who  will 
be  in  perpetual  anxiety  about  Tom,  — fear- 
ful of  nearing  every  mail  of  some  calamity." 

<<  Is  he  in  India,  then  ? " 

''O  yes,  I  believe  so.  He  declined  to 
accept  any  further  aid  from  his  father,  and 
sold  his  commission  in  ours,  which  is  rather 
an  expensive  regiment  But  as  we  were 
daily  expecting  orders  to  sail  for  India,  Tom 
fancied  the  reason  of  his  retirement  might 
be  misunderstood,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
was  determined  to  join  some  regiment  that 
was  under  orders  for  the  scene  of  the  mutiny. 
I  have  n't  heard  anything  of  him  since,  but 
you  know  Tom  well  enough  to  be  sure  he 
kept  his  determination." 

^*  Poor  Tom  !  of  course  he  would.  But 
his  wife,  —  was  she  to  go  with  him,  I  won- 
der?" 

**  0, 1  think  so.  He  did  n't  speak  of  her 
as  if  he  were  going  to  leave  her  Dehind." 
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'^  I  'm  afiraid  she  waa  hardly  staronff  enouffb 
to  go  campaigning  with  him.  WeU  !  C3d 
Martindale  was  very  kind  indeed  to  me,  but, 
hang  it  all,  I  could  pmich  his  stupid  old 
head.  What  the  deuce  did  he  mean  by  be- 
having in  such  a  childish  way  ? " 

^  There 's  some  excuse  for  him, — not  to 
mention  that  he  most  likely  suflfeis  acutely 
for  it  You  see  he  was  not  quite  received 
on  an  eqTial  footing  by  the  swells,  and  he 
was  anxious  that  his  son  should  enter  society 
on  better  tentis :  it  was,  in  fact,  that  fruit- 
ful cause  of  half  the  miseries  in  this  world, 
the  honor  of  the  family." 

"Yes ;  but  he  should  have  been  above 
it." 

"  Nobody  is.  Here  am  I  sent  over  here 
to  swelter  in  a  heavy  dragoon's  togs  in  a 
bearskin  saddle  because  I  fell  in  love  with 
my  tutor^s  niece.  There  was  nothing  seri- 
ous about  it,  —  it  would  have  worn  itsd^ 
out  in  a  week  after  I  went  up  to  Oxford. 
But  my  good  mother  was  in  such  alarm 
about  it  iSat  she  actually  got  my  uncle,  who 
is  colonel  of  the  raiment,  to  procure  me 
a  commission  in  it  because  it  was  going 
abroad." 

''  I  dare  say  she  is  rather  unhappy  about 
what  she  has  done  now." 

"  Rather !  I  believe  you.  Why,  as  soon 
as  she  learnt  our  destination,  she  wrote  me 
such  a  letter !  I  verily  think  I  might  have 
married  all  my  tutor's  nieces  at  once,  and 
i^e  would  n't  have  murmured.  But  you  're 
not  smoking,  — take  another  cheroot" 

'*No,  thanks;  not  just  yet  But  111 
help  myself  to  a  little  more  cold  pale,  if 
you  11  allow  me." 

In  this  WAY  Ted  and  the  captain  chatted 
and  lounged  awaj  the  raormng.  At  last 
Ted  began  to  subside  a  little. 

"  You  're  tired,"  said  the  captain.  "  That 
crack  on  the  head  has  weakened  you  a  bit" 

"  I  do  feel  drowsv,  and,  I  dare  say,  from 
the  loss  of  blood  and  the  shake." 

'*  Lean  back  on  the  rugs,  then,  and  take 
a  siesta.  1 11  wake  you  when  the  bugle 
blows." 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Edward 
was  fast  asleep.  He  dreamt  he  was  going 
down  the  nullah  a^;ain,  and  that  a  sepoy 
jumped  up  before  hmi,  that  he  had  a  stnig- 
:le  with  hmi  and  shot  him  ;  but  that  when 
e  threw  him  into  the  stream  he  turned  into 
Tom  Martindale,  who  said  he  had  turned 
sepoy  because  his  father  would  n't  let  him 
marry. 

So  Ted  rested  and  slumbered  all  that 
afternoon,  for  he  had  been  knocked  up  with 
forced  marches,  and  his  fall  and  the  blow  on 
his  head  had  weakened  him. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  were  beginning 
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to  gather  rapidly,  his  friend  shook  him. 
Ted  jumped  up  at  once,  and  felt  for  his  re- 
volver. 

"  Don't  shootj  —  I  '11  come  down,"  said 
the  other,  laughmg.  "It's  the  first  bogle, 
and  your  chape  are  on  the  move." 

So  Ted,  by  this  time  thoroughly  awake, 
shook  hands  with  his  friend  and  wished  him 
good  by.  And  then  he  crossed  the  nullah 
again,  and  rejoined  the  ft03d  Berkshire 
Rifles. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.  1 

A  LOTAIi  NATIVE  REGIKEm*. 

The  120th  Regiment  of  Bombay  Native 
Infantry  is  quartered  at  UngawaUah,  and 
all  confidence  is  reposed  in  it,  for  about 
three  weeks  a^  some  emissaries  who  came 
from  the  mutmeers  at  ChiUabagh,  with  the 
intention  of  inciting  the  xaean  to  revolt,  were 
seized  by  them  and  delivered  up  to  the 
authorities.  Still,  it  is  felt  that  it  woi^d  be 
a  poor  reward  for  this  fidelity  to  call  on 
them  to  go  and  act  in  the  field  against  their 
misguide  fellow-countiymen.  So  there  is 
tranquillity  at  Ungawidlah,  except  that  the 
British  officers  there  would  like  to  be  up  and 
doine,  for  fresh  tales  of  bstchery,  treadiery, 
and  brutality  are  coining  m  every  day.    . 

There  is  quite  a  h'ttie  colony  of  ladies 
here  ;  for  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that 
the  120th  could  be  trusted,  officers  in  sta- 
tions close  by  sent  their  wives  to  Unga- 
waUah, they  themselves  remaining  among 
the  men  who  might  be  let  loose  at  any  mo- 
ment upon  them. 

But  though  there  was  tranquillity  at  Un- 
gawaUah, it  was  only  skin^ieep ;  for  in 
spite  of  the  strong  marks  of  loyalty  which 
the  120th  had  displayed,  there  were  a  few 
men  among  the  officers — men  who  had 
been  Ions  among  the  natives — who  did 
not  scruple  to  express  their  fears  about  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  regiment  But  thev 
met  with  a  fierce  opponent  in  the  colonel, 
an  old  and  experienced  officer. 

**  By  gad,  sir  ! "  said  the  colonel  to  these 
objectors  and  doubters,  singly  and  severaUy, 
—  '*  by  £|ad,  sir  1  you  don^  deserve  to  hold 
a  commission  in  the  raiment,  by  gad  ! " 
They  come  out  of  it  like  silver,  —  silver 
three  times  thingumboVd, — ask  Mr.  Col- 
lympton,  the  chapkin,  what  it  is.  By  gad, 
sir  !  I  'm  proud  of  'em,  —  proud  of  %m. 
Why,  I  've  been  with  'em  for  years,  and 
know  every  chap  in  the  r^;iment,  and  by 
gad,  sir  !  they  're  as  true  as  steel ! " 

The  colonel  spoke  no  more  than  was 
true, — he  had  commanded  the  r^;iment  for 
years,  and  knew  his  men  by  name.    He  was 
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veiy  popular,  too,  though  he  sprmlded  his 
conveisation  plentifullv  with  an  expression 
vhich  I,  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  oook  of 
algebraists,  represent  by  the  term,  ^  By  gad, 
air!" 

The  colonel  reported  so  favorably  of  his 
men,  and  the  men  behaved  so  well,  —  not  a 
single  spy  ventured  to  approach  the  sta- 
tion, and  even  the  bazaar  scamps  hooted  the 
men  as  they  passed  them,  —  that  two  recom- 
m,endations  ne  represented  vety  strongly 
were  attended  to. 

In  the  centre  of  Ungawallah  there  was  a 
Teiy  strong  fort, — a  native  fort,  erected  on 
a  rocky  knoll  that  towered  above  the  town, 
from  which  it  was  approached  by  a  winding 
path  commanded  bv  the  guns  of  the  fort 
A  liver  ran  under  the  fort  in  the  rear,  but 
the  rocks  were  so  precipitous  that  an  ascent 
that  way  had  never  been  attempted,  though 
stores  could  be  slung  up  by  a  crane. 

The' colonel's  first  proposal  was  that  his 
regiment,  as  a  reward  Tor  its  fidelity,  should 
not  be  sent  into  the  field.  Such  of  the 
officers  as  could  be  spared  might  act  with 
other  r^^ents,  but  the  120th  should  hold 
Ungawauah  on  the  defensive,  and  that  all 
the  powder  in  the  magazines  at  suspected 
stations  should  be  secretly  withdrawn  and 
sent  to  the  fortress, — a  sufficient  supply 
being  left  ibr  the  Europeans  at  such  places. 

These  recommendations,  I  have  said,  were 
attended  to.  From  ChiUabagh  and  Ma- 
barabad  large  supplies  of  powder  were  de- 

S latched  by  night  in  bullock-carts.  A 
uropean  rode  by  the  side  of  each  native 
driver  with  a  revolver  ready  cocked  to  blow 
out  his  brains  if  he  gave  the  alarm.  An- 
other station,  Kolaghur,  a  little  feurther  up 
the  river,  despatched  a  laige  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  some  light  guns  by  wa- 
ter. 

The  Kolaghur  stores  arrived  first,  and 
were  hauled  up  into  the  fort  by  the  Euro- 
peans, —  it  having  been  determined^  at  the 
8i:^estion  of  the  suspicious,  and  against  the 
wishes  of  the  colonel^  that  no  natives  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  fort 

The  Kolaghur  stores,  however,  were  bare- 
ly got  in  and  the  boats  were  hardl  v  round 
tae  turn  of  the  river,  ere  the  powder-carts 
from  Chillabah  and  Maharabad  hove  in  sight 
The  Europeans  in  the  fort  had  barely  bid- 
den adieu  to  the  brave  fellows  who  were 
going  back  in  those  boats  to  almost  a  certain- 
ty ofmassacre,  when  the  bullock-cart  escort 
ziKie  in,  weary  and  hungry,  and  sick  at  heart 
with  watching  and  anxiety. 

The  carts  are  received  mto  the  lines,  and 
the  new-comers  sit  down  for  the  first  time 
for  many  weeks  to  an  undisturbed  and  com- 
fortable mieaL    The  colonel  was  in  great 


feather,  and  "by  gad^-ed  without  ceasing, 
and  the  dinner  passed  off  splendidly. 

One  of  the  '^  Dullock-cart  escort,"  as  the 
officers  of  the  120th  styled  the  new-comeis, 
IB  a  Civil  servant,  Mr.  Thomas  Friston.  He 
happens  to  sit  opposite  to  an  officer  of  the 
native  regiment  He  looks  at  him  for  a 
lonff  time,  and,  at  last,  bending  over  him 
witn  a  quiet  chuckle,  sa^  — 

"  Whereupon  *  Time  m  the  bows  there  ! 
Keep  your  eyes  on  Two's  back  and  go  well 
forward  over  your  toes,'  said  Mr.  Williuu 
Kingston,  of  Denb.  CoU." 

"  Sy  Jove !  what  ?  —  why,  yes,  of  course, 
Tom  Friston  ! "  says  the  other. 

"  I  thought  I  knew  you,  Martindale,"  says 
Friston,  and  then  they  shake  hands. 

And  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  when 
two  old  coll^  chums  meet  they  have 
plenty  to  say,  so  the  two  Toms  fall  into 
deep  conversation  and  go  over  old  times 
apim.  Tom  Martindale  learns  for  the  first 
tune  that  a  verv  naughty  practical  joke 
which  he  and  Ted  played,  when  they  Mt  a 
disinclination  one  night  for  chapel,  the 
next  morninff  had  bc^  a  success.  They 
had  most  irrdigiously  filled  ^the  keyhole  of 
the  outer  door  with  bread-crumbs,  and 
(though  they  took  that  trouble  in  order  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  getting  up  to  chapel) 
were  up  with  the  earliest  to  see  the  success 
of  their  plan,  and  were  surprised  to  find  the 
door  open. 

Friston  had  been  up  later  than  Tom,  and 
had  learned  &om  the  porter  that,  but  for 
his  having  discovered  the  mischief  in  time 
to  send  for  a  locksmith,  Denbigh  would  for 
once  have  had  to  disj^nse  with  that  very 
reverent  morning  service  which  was  dashed 
off  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

*'  By  Jove  !  won't  I  tell  Ted  when  I  see 
him  ! ''  said  Tom  ;  whereupon  Friston  in- 
quired about  Ted.  In  this  way  the  conver- 
sation went  on,  the  circles  from  it  widening 
(like  the  rings  on  the  surface  of  a  pond 
where  a  stone  has  been  flung)  until  they 
reached  the  shore  of  the  remote  past 

Tom  and  Friston  were  walking  outside 
the  mess-tent  now,  smoking  their  cisars. 
All  at  once  a  slender,  snake-like  name 
leaped  into  the  air  from  a  bmigalow  near 
the  lines.  It  flickered  a  second  and  then 
died  out 

''  Hullo,"  said  Tom  Martindale,"  there 's 
afire!" 

"  A  fire  1 "  said  the  other ;  *'  then  Heaven 
help  us,  for  it 's  all  over  ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Tom. 

But  as  he  spoke  the  whole  line  of  bunga- 
lows —  the  officers'  quarters  —  burst  into 
flame.  There  came  a  shout,  too,  —  a  shout 
of  triumph. 
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''  They  Ve  mutinied  1 "  said  Friston. 

"  Mutdnied  be  hanged ! "  said  a  voice 
close  by.  "Be  gad,  sir,  it's  the  bazaar 
thieves.* 

"  I  fear  not,  colonel' 

''Come  on  to  the  men  at  once,  boys,'' 
said  the  old  officer  cheerfully,  for  he 
could  not  believe  his  regiment  had  proved 
false. 

There  was  hasty  mounting  and  rapid 
riding,  and  then  they  reached  the  lines. 
The  colonel  ordered  the  call  to  the  parade- 
ground.  But  very  few,  comparatively,  of 
the  men  obeyed.  The  others  might,  how- 
ever, thought  the  colonel,  be  engoged  in 
extinguishing  the  fire.  The  light  of  the 
flames  was  so  strong  that  the  parade-ground 
was  brilliantly  illuminated.  There  was  the 
little  group  of  Europeans,  and  before  them 
the  knot  of  sepoys,  and  on  the  right  the 
line  of  blazing  oungalows  surrounded  by  a 
yelli^  mob. 

"  Thank  Qod,''  said  one  of  the  sceptics, 
''  the  women  are  safe  in  the  fort !  ^ 

*^  They  have  n't  unharnessed  the  bullocks 
from  some  of  the  carts,  colonel  Let's 
make  a  dash  for  them  and  cany  them  off 
to  the  fort" 

The  line  of  wagons  lay  to  the  left  between 
both  parties  and  the  fort  The  mutineers 
had  left  the  bullocks  in  the  wagons  in 
order  that  supplies  of  ammunition  mi^ht  be 
at  once  sent  on  to  the  rebel  camps  m  the 
vicinity. 

The  old  colonel  did  not  speak, — he  could 
not  believe  his  eyes.  At  last  he  rode  towards 
the  men.  A  warning  voice  made  him  halt 
He  pulled  up  for  a  moment  to  address  them, 
appealing  to  his  long  connection  with  them 
and  the  good  character  they  had  lately 
earned.  He  begged  them  to  lay  down  their 
aims  and  return  to  their  duty.  They  did 
not  answer  him,  but  the  same  voice  warned 
him  off.  He  reined  up  again,  and  turned  to 
the  group  of  Europeans. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said  in  a  clear  voice,  "  I 
fear  I  am  little  better  than  your  murderer. 
I  have  put  implicit  confidence  in  my  men, 
and  they  have  deceived  me.  I  shall  make 
one  more  effort  to  preserve  you  ;  if  I  fail, 
by  gad  !  jjentlemen,  you  must  look  out 
each  for  himself." 

They  did  not  altogether  understand  his 
purpose,  but  it  was  very  clear  soon.  He 
walked  his  horse  up  to  the  mutineers. 
They  shouted  to  him  to  halt 

'*  It  is  I  who  have  commanded  you 
hitherto,  —  I'm  not  going  to  change  the 
plan  now,"  he  murmured,  and  then  added 
aloud,  ''We  have  servea  together  many 
years,  my  men,  and  I  have  never  doubted 
your  loyalty.    I  won't  do  it  now." 


"  Go  back,  —  go  back,  or  we  shall  fixe  ! " 
was  the  answer. 

"  I  can't  go  back ;  fire  if  you  like,  for,  by 
ffad  !  I  'd  rather  die  than  live  after  I  have 
been  deceived  in  you." 

At  that  several  of  the  muzzles  pointed  at 
him  wavered,  and  one  or  two  dropped.  He 
thought  there  was  hope  in  that,  as  ne  walked 
his  horse  calmly  up  to  the  troops.  Then 
there  came  a  sudden  flash  and  «  report,  and 
he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart,  turned  to 
his  officers,  waved  his  hand,  and  fell  head- 
long from  the  saddle — dead  ! 

And  then  the  sepoyB  rushed  on  himi,  and 
thrust  their  bayonets  mto  the  lifeless  coipfle. 

"  Turn,  and  bolt  for  the  fort !"  said  iW 
ton  ;  "  they  've  tasted  blood  Carry  off  what 
powder- wagons  you  can." 

They  turned  and  set  spurs  to  their  horses, 
and  one  or  two,  as  they  passed,  caucht  the 
leading-ropes  of  the  bullocks  and  ora^gged 
them  along.  The  sepoys,  seeing  tms, 
advanced,  their  numbers  increasing  rapidly 
every  instant,  for  the  report  of  the  shot  that 
killed  the  colonel  brought  them  frt>m  the 
bumine  houses. 

The  Dullocks  were  slow  and  weary,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  flying  group  would 
have  been  overtaken.  But  Tom  Martindale, 
who  had  been  the  last  to  turn,  —  for  he  did 
n't  like  to  leave  the  old  soldier's  body  on 
thegroimd,  —  was. equal  to  the  emei^gencv. 
When  he  reached  the  powder-wagons,  all 
the  Europeans  had  passed  them,  and  were 
goading  the  oxen  on.  The  wagons,  from 
which  the  bullocks  had  been  detached,  were 
standing  in  a  row.  Biding  up  to  the  near- 
est, he  flung  up  the  lid,  and,  thrusting  his 
revolver  up  to  the  lock  into  a  barrel,  which 
chanced  apparently  to  have  been  opened  by 
the  mutineers,  he  shouted  in  Hindoo8tane& 
—  "  You  murdering  hounds,  if  any  one  <a 
you  comes  a  step  nearer,  hj  God,  1 11  blow 
us  all  up  ! " 

And  m  this  wav  he  held  them  at  bay  till 
the  ammunition  had  reached  the  fort,  and 
then  he  turned  round  and  galloped  thither 
himself  at  steeple-chase  pace,  with  the  bul- 
lets whistlins  round  hiib.  But  he  reached 
the  shelter  of  the  fort  in  safetv. 

Without  any  loss  of  tioie  they  proceeded 
to  put  the  fort  into  a  state  of  defence.  The 
light  guns  from  Kolaghur  were  got  into 
position  so  as  to  command  the  approach. 
Watches  were  made  up,  and  the  laaies  were 
set  to  work  making  cartridges,  or  took  lea- 
sons  in  loading  muskets.  One  of  the  bul- 
lock-train  escort  was  an  engineer,  so  he  was 
appointed  inspector  of  the  defences,  and 
examined  the  place  carefhlly  from  roof  to 
basement. 

His  report  was  favorable,  except  in  one 
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respect.  The  base  of  the  fortress  was  exca- 
vated in  the  rock,  and  from  the  size  of  the 
excayations  and  tne  nature  of  the  stone  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  would  not  be  impos- 
sible to  undennine  it ;  but  they  hoped  and 
believed  none  of  the  sepoys  had  seen  this 
portion  of  the  interior. 

Then,  when  the  guards  had  been  placed 
and  aU  their  preparations  made  against  sur- 
prise  or  assavQt,  they  sat  down  to  talk  over 
their  position,  past,  present,  and  future. 

•It  was  impossible  to  decide  when  the 
treachery  of  the  sepoys  began,  whether 
their  giving  up  the  emissaries  of  the  muti- 
neers at  Cnillahagh  was  genuine,  or  merely 
done  to  lull  suspicion.  It  was  evident  that 
of  late  they  had  only  been  waiting  to  obtain 
poflseesion  of  the  ammunition  to  oreak  into 
open  rebellion. 

Everybody  ratted  the  poor  old  colo- 
nel's loe&  though  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  his  over-conMence  had  given  the 
mutineers  their  opportunity,  —  if  it  had  not 
been  the  fatal  temptation  which  seduced 
them.  But  he  had  died  so  courageously, 
and  had  attempted  to  save  others  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life,  and  they  all  felt  it  and 
mourned  for  him. 

Tom  Martindale,  too,  came  in  for  a  share 
of  praise,  and  undoubtedljr  deserved  it,  for, 
but  for  the  check  he  had  given  to  the  muti- 
neers, pursuers  and  pursued  would  probably 
have  rushed  into  the  fort  together,  and  then 
all  would  have  been  lost.  In  consideration 
of  this  niUantiy,  Tom  was  appointed  chief 
officer  oi  the  guard,  his  duties  being  to  sta- 
tion sentinels,  make  the  rounds,  and  keep 
on  the  watch  for  mining  or  any  attempt  to 
cany  the  fort  by  stratagem  or  assault 

All  that  ni^t  the  sky  was  red  with  the 
fires  of  the  European  residences  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  there  were  riot  and  ra- 
pine triumphant  in  Un^waUaL  But  the 
wretches  seemed  satisfiM  for  the  present 
with  the  destruction  of  property  and  with 
robbery,  and  did  not  come  near  the  fort, 
from  the  ramparts  of  which  so  many  anx- 
ious eyes  were  peerii^  into  the  darkness, 
where  so  many  ears  were  on  the  alert  to 
hear  the  tramp  of  tJie  attacking  force,  and 
where  brows  were  knit  a^  teeth  were  set, 
and  weapons  were  griped  with  an^nry  grasp, 
till  the  musdfls  rose  nke  ropes.  For  these 
were  Engfishmen  at  bay,  and  defending 
their  wives  and  sisters  from  death,  —  and 
worse  than  death. 

In  one  of  the  chambers  in  the  basement 
of  the  fort  sat  poor  Mary  Martindale  nurs- 
ing her  first-boni.  She  was  a  brave  little 
soul  and  an  enduring,  but  she  trembled 
now,  for  there  was  nothing  save  these  old 
waUs  between  men  worse  than  wild  beasts 


and  her  child,  —  her  first  dariing.  Babv 
had  been  bom  soon  after  the  vessel  sailed. 
Tom  called  him  ''the  sturdy  Stepneyite," 
because  the  captain  of  the  transport  told 
him  that  all  children  bom  at  sea  of  English 
parents  could  claim  a  settlement  in  that  par- 
iah. Baby  was  an  endless  source  of  dehght 
to  his  motner,  who  did  not  seem  to  feel  how 
long  and  weary  the  journey  was,  and  who 
faced  the  fatigues  and  troubles  of  India 
boldly,  supported  by  her  warship  of  this 
infant  « 

How  unconscious  of  peril  and  how  beau- 
tiful he  was  as  he  lay  in  ner  arms  !  He  was 
a  bonnv  lad,  —  a  tme  English  baby,  though 
he  haa  been  bom  on  the  high  seas.  And 
he  was  so  like  Tom,  she  thought,  with  the 
same  eyes  and  hair,  though  Tom  would 
have  it  the  boy  was  more  like  her.  Only  a 
week  a^  they  had  sat  on  the  ramparts  in 
the  quiet  b^uminff  of  night,  and  playfully 
quarrelled  about  we  babe's  likeness  ;  and 
now  here  was  she  watching  over  his  sleep 
in  terror  and  doubt,  while  Tom  was  pacing 
those  lonely  walls,  exposed  to  innumerable 
dangersw 

Presently,  havinff  gone  his  rounds,  Tom 
stole  down  for  a  few  moments  to  comfort 
his  wife  and  kiss  his  child.  All  was  quiet, 
he  reported.  The  fires  were  burning  out 
and  tne  crowds  dispersinfl^  and  they  could 
see  in  the  gra^r-growing  Bght  the  men  re- 
turning to  their  tents.  The  morrow  was 
the  thing  to  be  looked  forward  to  with 
anxietv,  ror  then  the  mutineers  woidd  prob- 
ably aeclaie  themselves  on  a  point  or  im- 
portance ;  they  would  either  strike  the 
camp,  and  march  off  to  join  other  insur- 
gents, or  they  would  sit  down  before  the 
fort  and  invest  it 

Then  he  returned  to  his  duty  aoain,  and 
the  dawn  slowly  widened  to  perfect  day. 
Still  the  mutineers  displayed  no  intention 
of  attacking  the  fort,  but  neither  did  they 
show  any  disposition  to  march  off. 

Towards  evening  the  hope  that  thev 
might  leave  Ungawallah  was  destroyed. 
Preparations  were  made  for  the  reception  of 
another  regiment  on  the  parade-ground, 
and  by  duiuc  it  marched  into  the  lines  and 
pitched  its  tents. 

Another  long  night  of  watching,  but  still 
no  attempt  was  made  to  storm.  The  little 
gairison  neld  a  council  of  war.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  this  inactivity  was  assumed  to 
throw  the  sentries  off  their  guard,  and  that 
when  they  had  by  security  grown  less  vigi- 
lant an  attack  would  he  tried.  Others, 
however,  fancied  the  intention  was  to  starve 
them  out,  which  was  not  at  all  an  impossi- 
ble thing  to  do,  though  the  stores  were  by 
no  means  short 
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In  the  meaa  tiine  at  intervalfl  heayv  can- 
nonading was  heard  far  off,  but  whetoer  it 
henddea  the  sucoeas  of  the  British  or  of 
the  mutineers  they  could  not  leani.  At 
times  a  single  se^y  would  approadi  the 
place  and  survey  it  attentively,  as  if  to  see 
if  anything  had  occurred.  He  was  gener- 
ally  made  a  mark  of  hy  half  the  wrison, 
who  blazed  at  him  until  the  firing  began  to 
get  his  ranee,  when  he  would  disappear. 

They  had  not  been  besieged  in  this  way 
long  before  sickness  made  its  appearance. 
The  litUe  garrison  was  sadly  weakened  by 
this,  and  heA  the  sepoys  made  an  attack 
now  they  must  have  carried  the  place. 
How  gratefid  the  poor  fellows  were  that  the 
enemy  apparently  lacked  courage  to  attack  ! 
They  little  guessed  the  real  reason  of  this 
seeming  apathy. 

But  they  were  fated  to  discover  it  soon. 

Wearily  the  days  crawled  by,  the  two 
parties  gazing  idly  at  each  other.  The  mu- 
tineers gave  themselves  up  to  riot  and 
debaucheiy,  as  if  they  were  quite  sure  of 
those  in  the  fort,  and  could  take  them 
whenever  it  was  necessary.  Before  loi^ 
the  bel^iguered  garrison  found  that  their 
fresh  stores  were  at  an  end,  and  only  rice 
and  preserved  meats  were  left.  It  became 
necessary  to  serve  out  provisions  by  allow- 
ance,—  and  that  a  small  one.  With  re- 
gard to  ammunition,  they  were  pretty  well 
supplied.  Powder  they  nad  in  plenty,  and 
they  employed  all  their  leisure  time  in 
casting  bullets.  Anything  that  chanced  to 
be  of  metal  —  down  to  the  albata  spoons  of 
Mrs.  Major  Mahoney  —  was  cut  into  slugs 
for  an  old-fashioned  piece  of  ordnance 
mounted  on  the  wall  overlooking  the  gate 
of  the  fort. 

In  the  mean  time  the  besieging  force  is 
daily  swelled  by  small  stragffling  parties  of 
natives,  —  some  of  them  aeserters  from 
sepoy  r^^ents,  others  disaffected  men 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  Indian  army. 
Anxious  eves  are  bent  towards  the  camp 
every  day  from  the  fort,  for  it  is  feared  that 
artillery  maypossibly  be  waited  for  by  the 
mutineers.  Tne  old  fort  is  strong,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether,  having  been  left 
in  baa  repair  so  long,  it  would  resist  a  can- 
nonade. 

But  no  guns  make  their  appearance,  and 
the  Europeans  feel  reassureo,  though  there 
is  something  ominous  in  the  inactivity  of 
the  sepoys.  The  oldest  heads  in  the  fort 
shake  sadly,  and  the  most  experienced  eyes 
are  ever  bent  on  the  camp,  noting  every 
stir.  ^  There  is  mischief  brewing,"  say  the 
wise  ones,  and  they  are  right 

And  still,  each  on  the  alert,  but  neither 
making  any  show  of  activity  either  in  the 


attack  or  the  defence,  the  two  parties  stood 
at  bay. 

Day  after  day  for  a  week  the  engineer 
made  his  inspection  and  reported  all  secure. 
Day  after  day  they  watched  the  tents  of 
the  mutineers  and  saw  no  sign  of  danger. 
Day  after  day  they  mounted  guard,  and 
kept  all  prepared  for  the  struggle  which 
was  so  immment, — and  yet  so  oistant,  it 
seemed. 

Niffht  after  mght  for  a  week  Tom  Mar^ 
tindale  appointecT  his  g^uards  and  went  his 
rounds.  And  then  he  would  creep  down 
to  comfort  his  wife  and  peep  at  his  sleeping 
boy.  It  was  his  one  ghmpee  of  cheer  dur- 
ing the  day,  for  constant  watching  and  anxi- 
ety had  b^un  to  tell  on  him.  He  was 
terribly  tir^,  and  pale,  and  thin,  so  Ids 
wife  made  hiin  rest  awhile,  tucking  him  up 
with  shawls  on  an  easy-chair,  am  letting 
him  have  a  nap. 

One  night,  startled  by  a  sudden  stir  of 
his,  Mary  looked  up,  and  saw  Tom  looking 
very  white  and  scared. 

"What  is  it,  Tom?" 

"  Hark  !    Om't  you  hear  anything  %" 

«  No,  nothinff ! " 

"  Nonsense,  Maiy ! — not  hear  a  grating !  * 

"  O,  that !  Law,  I  've  heard  that  for 
two  or  three  days !    It  is  the  rats." 

"The  what P 

"  The  rats  ! " 

"It  is  the  mutineers  working  in  their 
mines  within  a  few  yards  of  this  cave ! " 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

PR06PECTB  OF  8P0BT. 

Thb  night  after  her  conversation  with 
her  brother  waa  spent  by  Bella  in  dreams^ 
—  not  of  poor  Ted  toiling  along  under  an 
Indian  sun,  but  of  an  imafl;inary  Irish  earl, 
who  had  shamrocks  instead  of  pearls  on  his  . 
coronet,  and  who  laid  that  uncomfortable 
head-gear  at  her  feet,  together  with  his 
heart,  hand,  and  those  other  el  cmtenu  which 
are  supposed  to  be  offered  up  by  a  noble 
swell  to  the  object,  if  not  of  nis  affections, 
at  least  of  his  intentions. 

It  was  a  restless  night  for  BeUa,  because 
something — let  us  hope  it  was  her  eaor 
science,  or  some  other  better  angel — would 
not  let  her  dream  such  dreams  quite  peace- 
fully. She  tossed  and  turned  on  her  j>i]low 
all  night,  and  in  the  morning,  despite  the 
fact  that  her  dreams  had  been  bri^t  with 
coronets,  she  found  her  {allow  wet  with 
tears. 

As  for  Philip,  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
unjust,  which  is,  I  suppose,  a  veiy  calm  and 
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sweet  sleep,  jadginff  from  the  text  that 
rather  more  taan  hiuf  the  world  go  to  bed 
at  a  reaBonable  hour,  and  do  not  miite  to 
form  a  Sitrup-all-night  Aasociation. 

It  was  one  of  the  beauties  of  Philip's 
orderly  nature  that  he  could  eo  to  sl^p 
when  and  where  he  liked.  I  believe  the 
secret  of  it  consisted  in  his  thinking  of 
business  whenever  he  desired  to  sink 
promptly  into  the  arms  of  Moipheus.  He 
omn  to  aiffue  the  case  of  Spidge  v.  Pat- 
teroy,  if  he  felt  restless,  and  tne  quiet  flow 
of  thought  floated  him  into  dreamland. 
The  secret  is  one  worth  knowing,  for  I  hold 
it  to  be  an  unfailing  cure  for  sleeplessness. 
Mind,  I  dont  say  that  you  're  to  bother 
yourself  about  your  little  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties or  your  fiunily  troi^bles ;  not  a  bit 
of  it,  —  that 's  not  business.  Only  just  get 
into  the  old  mill  and  go  round,  and  you  11 
doze  off  directly.  If  you  're  a  banister,  like 
PhUip,  anpie  a  case, — if  you  are  of  a  liter- 
ary turn,  uke  an  unfortunate  friend  /  have, 
try  and  think  out  the  plot  of  a  novel, — if 
Tou  are  a  baker,  begin  to  think  of  the  next 
batch  of  rolls, — and  so  on  through  all  the 
handicrafts.  And  if  my  recipe  does  n't  set 
you  off  to  sleep  in  ten  minutes  I  shall  be 
greatly  astonished. 

Philip  was  not  fool  enough  when  once  he 
had  retired  to  rest  to  bother  himself  about 
the  possible  result  of  his  little  scheme  with 
r^ud  to  Bella  and  Marcus. '  He  quietly 
settled  down  to  the  case  of  Spidpe  v.  Pat- 
terby,  which  was  a  question  of  right  of 
way.  Spidge  was  the  happv  possessor  of  a 
farm,  and  Patterby  was  the  happy  possessor 
of  a  strip  of  land  that  intersected  Spidge's 
fields.  Spidge  avowed  that  the  immemorial 
Spidges  had  pounded  through  the  medlsB- 
val  wheai  of  a  long  line  of  Patterbys  in 
order  to  milk  the  primeval  cows  which 
were  their  (the  immemorial  Spidges')  prop- 
erty. On  the  other  hand,  Patterby  alleged 
that  the  earlv  Spidges  had  been  guilty  of 
trespass,  and  had  always  made  those  lacteal 
transgressions  in  despite  of  warning  and 
resistance,  and  that  tnerefore  no  right  had 
been  established ;  but,  on  the  contrarv,  the 
Spidges,  having  been  ignominiouslv  driven 
with  blows  from  the  strip  of  lana  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  Patterby  ancestiy,  had,  by 
not  seeking  a  redress  at  law,  admitted  that 
th^  were  m  the  wrong. 

But  we  are  keeping  JPhilip  awake  in  the 
most  unreasonable  manner  by  this  long  de- 
^scription.  He  had  onlv  got  so  far  in  the  case 
as  '^  My  lud,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this 
is  a  question  of  right  of  way  arising  between 
the  occupiers  of  a  certain  messuage,"  when 
he  fell  into  a  sound  and  refreshing  slumber. 
TVliile  poor  Bella  was  dreaming  of  coronets, 


he  was  snoring  in  happy  unconsciousness. 
How  much  better  it  is,  then,  to  be  a  youn^, 
rising,  and  popular  barrister  than  a  romantic 
young  lady  who  ia  not  off  with  the  old  love, 
and  has  n't  yet  seen  the  new ! 

The  night  went  its  way  quietly.  It  did 
not  loiter  because  Philip  was  sleeping  so 
quietly,  nor  did  it  hasten  away  in  order  to 
snorten  Bella's  disturbed  slumbers.  The 
moon  sailed  on  its  way  calmly,  and  the  stars 
watohed  her  down  the  skv,  and  then  by  and 
by  saw  a  silver  haze  gatnering  in  the  east 
I^resently  the  silver  glowed  into  gold,  and  a 
warm  tremulous  stir  in  the  air  told  of  the 
rising  sun.  The  birds  besan  to  twitter  and 
chirp  inquiringly,  —  pernaps  asking  one 
anotner  about  tne  exact  hour  when  the  first 
worm  would  be  due.  The  lark,  not  being 
immediatelv  interested  in  the  question, 
shook  the  dew  out  of  his  feathers  and  went 
up  to  set  the  earliest  glimpse  of  that  devo- 
tion of  his,  the  sun,  whom  he  greets  first  at 
mom  and  takes  the  latest  sobbing  adieu  of 
at  night  When  he  had  finished  matins  he 
came  down  again,  and  became  interested  in 
worms,  like  every  other  respectable  bird,  — 
you  see,  even  a  poet  has  a  family  to  keep, 
and  ought  not  to  neglect  his  domestic 
duties. 

Philip  rose  soon  after  the  lark.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  soar  upward,  like  that  holy- 
minded  httle  bird.  He  unlocked  his  port- 
manteau and  took  out  his  dressing-case. 
From  that  he  extracted  a  little  morocco  box 
which  contained  six  razors.  A  Sabbatarian 
must  have  conceived  the  lovely  design  of 
arranging  this  pleasant  series  of  scrapers, 
with  one  for  every  day  in  a  week  except 
Sunday.  Philip  chose  the  Thursday  razor, 
— the  day  was  engraved  on  the  back  of  the 
implement,  —  and  proceeded  to  take  off  the 
stuoble.  Philip  was  one  of  your  artistic 
barristers,  who,  seeing  the  fitness  of  things, 
never  grow  mustache,  beard,  or  whiskers, 
to  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the  wig. 
Such  a  system  had  the  additional  advanta^ 
of  making  Philip  seem  quite  a  lad,  and  in 
his  wig  he  was  really  imposing. 

This  sacrifice  of  his  personal  comfort  to 
the  exigencies  of  his  professional  appear- 
ance mi^e  Philip's  early  rising  a  source  of 
real  aoony  to  him.  The  tender  chin,  accus- 
tomed to  the  firm  and  delicate  treatment  of 
a  furst-rate  barber  residing  near  the  Tem- 
ple, felt  the  strong  difference  between  cold 
and  hot  water  for  the  operation,  no  less 
than  the  difference  between  a  sharp  razor 
and  a  sharpened  bit  of  barrel-hoop,  such 
aa  this  blade  appeared  in  unaccustomed 
hands. 

But  by  and  b^  the  operation  was  accom- 
plished, and  Philip  went  down  to  the  stables 
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and  ordered  the  groom  to  put  the  chestnut 
mare  in  the  dog-cart  and  bring  it  round  in 
about  half  an  hour.  Then  he  went  indoors 
and  had  his  breakfast,  a  cup  of  chocolate  and 
some  dry  toast  By  Uie  time  he  had  finished 
that  frugal  repast  the  chestnut  mare  was 
pawing  tne  gravel  at  the  front  door,  so  he  lit 
a  cigar  and  mounted  the  box.  In  a  few  min- 
utes he  was  spinning  along  towards  Scalper^ 
ton  at  about  six  miles  an  hour.  The  squire 
had  a  nice  stud,  and  the  chestnut  was  the 
cream  of  it,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression. 

Philip  was  at  the  station  a  few  minutes 
before  Marcus's  train  was  due.  The  sta- 
tion-master walked  up  to  him  and  touched 
his  cap. 

^<  Good  morning,  Holliday,"  said  Philip. 

'*  Gkx)d  morning,  sir.  A  cold  morning  lor 
a  drive  from  Bremninff.  Here 's  a  telegram 
for  you,  sir,"  and  Mr.  m>lliday  handed  Philip 
one  of  the  ordinary  slips  of  inferior  paper 
whereon  was  scrawled  in  that  usual  mis- 
spelt and  ill^ble  hand  which  seems  com- 
mon to  all  teleffiaph  clerks,  "  M.  Lysaght, 
London,  to  Philip  Charlwood,  RaQwav 
Station,  Scalperton.  Missed  train.  Shall 
come  by  the  next  leaving  town.  Don't  keep 
earriage  waiting  for  me.     1 11  fly." 

« ify  ! "  said  Philip  to  himself ;  "  not  you, 
my  boy !  You  11  no  more  fly  than  the 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  penguins,  who, 
if  Darwin  be  right,  was  such  an  indolent  bird 
that  he  lost  his  wings  from  sheer  neglect  to 
exercise  theuL  But  I  suppose  your  notion 
of  flying  is  travelling  at  about  tliree  miles  an 
hour  in  a  box  on  four  wheels  and  drawn  bj 
a  hired  horse."  And  Philip  laughed  at  his 
own  joke. 

It  was  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  Phil- 
ip's character  that  he  always  enjoyed  and 
repeated  his  bon-moU,  It  was  a  fiiult  bom 
ot  inordinate  vanity  and  self-confidence. 
When  he  was  on  circuit  he  used  to  hore  the 
men  terribly  with,  —  ^^  I  said  rather  a  good 
thing  to  Thingumbob  the  other  day,"^  or, 
**  Did  you  hear  my  joke  about  What's-his- 
name?"  His  forensic  brothers  christened 
him, ''  Charl  wood's  Echo,"  which  was  rather 
severe,  —  but  he  did  n't  mind  it  He  was  too 
self-satisfied  not  to  be  good-tempered. 

"  I  'U  wait  for  the  3d  boy,  though,"  he 
continued,  musing. —  '^  1 11  wait  if  he  does  n't 
come  till  midnignt,"  which  sounded  veiy 
hke  warmth  of  affection,  but  was  not  entire- 
ly thafi.  It  was  necessary,  as  my  readers 
will  remember,  that  Philip  should  have  time 
to  prime  his  friend  before  he  introduced 
him  to  the  domestic  circle  at  Bremning 
Minor. 

He  has  an  hour  and  a  half  to  wait  for  the 
next  train  from  town,  so  he  jumps  into  the 


dog  cart  and  drives  to  Scalperton,  which  is 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  station.  He  puts 
up  at  the  Babiyngton  Arms  and  has  a  Lttle 
lunch,  and  then  plavs  a  game  at  billiards 
with  the  marker.  Me  is  remarkably  fond 
of  billiards,  is  Philip,  and  so  he  kills  the 
time  pleasantly  enough  until  the  waiter 
comes  to  tell  mm  the  dog-cart  is  ready  and 
the  train  due  in  about  ten  minutes. 

"  Hang  it !  I  hope  he  has  n't  missed  this 
train,  too,"  says  Pmlip,  pulling  up  at  the 
door  of  the  station,  as  the  long  snake-like 
string  of  caniaffes  comes  glidii^  under  the 
bridge  to  the  platform. 

He  hasn't  missed  this  train.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  is  observed  getting  out  of  a  &a^ 
class  compartment,  and  Philip  goes  up  and 
shakes  himds. 

"Well,  old  boy,  how  are  youl  I  was 
really  siirprised  at  a  man  of  your  punctual- 
ity missing  the  train." 

"  How  are  you,  Philip  ?  Come,  none  of 
your  chaff,  it  was  the  cabman's  fiiult, — 
could  n't  get  him  to  push  alone, — told  him 
he  'd  better  tie  his  horse  up  behind  a  'bus  as 
it  would  help  him  on,  and  he  turned  sulky. 
But,  hullo !  I  must  look  after  my  luggage, 
or  it  will  be  ^ing  to  the  deuee,  or  wher- 
ever the  tennmus  of  this  confounded  line 
may  happen  to  be.'' 

So  the^  go  to  the  luggage-van,  and  Mar- 
cus identifies  his  property, — a  portmanteau, 
a  dressing-case,  and  a  gun-case.  Hie  sklit 
of  this  last  reminds  him  of  one  object  of  nis 
visit. 

"  Had  any  shooting  yet,  Phil  f  " 

^  No,  not  yet  I  left  it  till  you  came 
down." 

'*  How  are  the  birds  1 " 

"  Meaker  says  there  are  lots  of  coveys, 
and  they  have  n't  been  disturbed  at  all,  so 
we  shall  have  good  sport" 

"  Hoomy  !  But  1  say,  Phil,  I  hone  the 
countiy  is  n't  very  heavy.  I  hate  making  a 
business  of  pleasure." 

''You  lazy  beggar!  But  it's  not  bad 
countiy, — and  if  you  don't  like  it  we  can 
always  tie  a  few  by  the  leg  on  the  lawn  for 
you.'* 

''  You  be  hanced  with  your  impudence ! " 

"  Impudence!  Why,  I  was  only  propos- 
ing a  oattue,  which  is  a  system  specially 
a£pted  for  men  of  your  active  disposi- 
tion." 

''  Look  out,  Phil !  I  'm  not  your  equal  at 
chaff,  but  I  could  knock  your  head  off  in 
two  seconds  if  I  tried." 

In  this  way  the  two  friends  bantered  each 
other  until  the  lugsage  had  been  placed  in 
the  cart ;  thev  t(>ok  their  seats,  and  drove 
off  Then  Philip  opened  a  more  serious 
conversation. 
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''  I  81^,  Marcafi,  old  "boy,  I  want  you  to 
do  me  a  kindnees.'' 

«  With  pleasure,  Phil.'' 

"  WeU,  you  see  when  I  came  down  here 
I  fotmd  a  pretty  row  on.  I  'd  had  some  in- 
timation of  it,  which  was  the  reason  I  did 
n't  ask  you  to  come  down  with  me.  The 
governor  and  my  sister  had  had  a  serious 
quarrel,  and  I  had  to  make  it  up.  It  seems 
some  brother  of  the  parson  at  Bremning,  a 
poor  devil  without  any  money  and  a  mere 
nobody,  has  been  making  a  fool  of  her. 
She  never  sees  a  soul  down  here,  and  I 
dare  say  hiis  attentions  were  pleasant,  and 
the  governor  kicked  up  a  row,  which  only 


L  up 
,  for 


made  matters  worse,  for  a  woman,  not  to 
speak  it  profimely,  is  not  unlike  a  pig, — 
attempt  to  drive  her  one  way  and  sh^  bolts 
in  directly  the  opposite  direction  ! " 

"  This  from  Philip  Charlwood,  the  mirror 
of  chivalry ! " 

**  Hang  the  mirror  of  chivalry  !  one  must 
speak  the  truth  sometimes." 

**  As  a  hiwyer,  Phil,  you  must  find  the 
change  auite  refreshing." 

"  Do  DC  serious,  old  boy,  for  a  few  min- 
utes." 

« I  'm  attention  itseE" 

**  Let  *8  see,  where  was  I  ?  —  0,  about  the 
quarrel.  '  Well,  she  went  off  to  the  parson's 
in  a  huff,  and  I  had  to  fetch  her  back.  Now, 
what  I  want  you  to  do  is  this,  —  I  want  you 
to  pay  just  the  ordinary  attentions  a  gentle- 
man pays  to  evei^  lady.  She  is  not  used 
to  that  sort  of  thmg,  and  without  commit- 
ting yourself  you  might  do  a  real  service,  by 
curing  her  of  ner  nonsense." 

<"  I  shall  be  delighted,  old  fellow.  Shall 
I  punch  the  chap's  head  for  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  vou  boasted  of  your  science  just 
now,  so  if  that  will  enable  you  to  punch 
the  head  of  a  fellow  who  is  serving  in  India 
at  this  moment,  you  may  do  it." 

**A  soldier,  eh?" 

"Yes.  I  don't  know  how  he  got  his 
commission  ;  he 's  in  the  Line." 

''  O,  there  were  lots  of  commissions  going 
b^ginff  during  the  war.  My  cousin  was  in 
a  cavalnr  regiment  that  used  to  be  a  crack 
one  hefore  the  war,  but  it  got  swamped 
with  all  sorts  of  odd  fellows  then,  ana  it 
will  be  years  before  it  recovers  its  presti^, 
—  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  expensive 
messes  in  the  service,  —  champagne  opened 
every  day.    But  go  on." 

**  I  've  nothing  more  to  tell,  except  that 
we  are  not  unnaturally  anxious  to  keep  the 
b^^r  out  of  the  £sanily.  You  see  Bel- 
la—" 

^  Is  that  your  sister's  name  ?  It 's  a  very 
pretty  one.''  ^ 

"Yes,  — I  rather  like  it    Wdl,  she's 
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very  romantic ;  she  has  been  allowed  the 
run  of  all  the  novels  in  the  library,  and  her 
head 's  full  of  sentimental  nonsense.  You 
can  pitch  it  strong  on  that  line,  for  you 
read  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  rubbish.'' 

"  He  calls  the  literature  of  his  country 
rubbish !" 

"  That  part  of  it,  at  all  events.  Why, 
hang  it,  you  never  met  with  a  novelist  m 
your  life  who  could  write  a  correct  account 
of  a. trial,  and  yet  they  pretend  to  powers  of 
observation." 

"  You're  rather  hard  on  them,  Phil.  A 
chap  could  n't  become  a  judge  or  a  barrister 
even  by  mere  force  of  observation." 

"  Don't  argue  with  me,  sir,  for  that  is  a 
science  I  know  something  about,  and  I 
could  knock  yov/r  head  off  at  that  in  a  few 
seconds.  Experience  makes  a  man  a  judge 
or  a  barrister,  and  experience  is  the  resmt 
of  observation.    Shut  up  I " 

"  With  alacrity.  I  never  attempt  to  chop 
loric  with  you." 

They  had  reached  the  top  of  a  hill 
whence  they  had  a  good  view  of  Brenming 
Mmor. 

"  There 's  the  house,  old  boy,"  said  Philip, 
"and  that  low  roof  beyond  is  the  parson- 
age. The  church  is  a  mie  specimen  of  early 
ifiiglish." 

"It 's  a  pretty  spot" 

"  I  believe  you  ;  you  11  say  so  when  you 
go  through  the  village.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  in  the  county.  The  gov- 
ernor takes  a  great  pride  in  it,  — keeps  the 
cottage  gardens  neat,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"  His  tenants  are  lucky  in  having  so  lib- 
eral a  landlord." 

"  Humph  !  Well,  I  don't  know.  You 
see  he  has  a  great  eye  for  the  picturesc^ue, 
and  as  a  noble  peasantry,  the  country's  pnde, 
looks  better  when  a  little  dilapicCated  and 
seedy,  like  an  old  ruin,  the  governor  does  n't 
spoil  'em  with  too  much  prosperity,— in 
fact,  you  11  find  the  villagers  remarkably 
picturesque,  (]^uite  like  scarecrows." 

"I'm  afraid  I  sha'  n't  appreciate  the 
beauty,  Phil ;  I  'm  so  used  to  it  in  Ireland. 
But  then,  of  course,  there 's  no  sort  of  clan- 
ship or  loyalty  over  here  as  there  is  with 
us.  The  landlord  there  is  often  a  sort  of 
foster-brother  to  his  whole  tenantry,  and  if 
the  poor  beggars  go  ragged  and  wretched 
it 's  because  he  can^  help  them,  for  he  never 
gets  any  rent" 

"  O,  I  know  that  lamentable  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant ; 
but  it 's  wearing  out  very  fast,  thank  good- 


ness. 


By  this  time  they  were  entering  the  vil- 
lage.   Thou^  clad  in  autumn  tints,  it  was 
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looking  very  lovely,  and  theie  waa  a  good 
deal  of  greenery  about,  for  the  old  squire 
wafi  wise  enongn  to  plant  eveigreens  at  all 
available  points,  so  that  even  in  winter 
there  ^^as  some  leaHage  to  be  seen. 

"Egad  !  it  M  a  prettjr  viUage,  Phil !» 

"  Yes,  the  old  Doy  nas  spared  no  money 
on  it,  —  ^P^i^^  A  &^  ^^  more  than  I 
should.  When  it  comes  to  me  I  shall  let  it 
go  down  a  bit  I  don't  care  much  for  the 
country,  and  should  n't  waste  on  hedges  the 
tin  that  would  keep  one  comfortably  in  Lon- 
don.   But  here  we  are,  at  the  house." 

They  drove  up  the  gravel  sweep  to  the 
front  door.  Bella  was  at  the  libraiy  win- 
dow.    Marcus  took  off  his  hat 

"  What  a  handsome,  gentlemanly  man  !  ** 
thought  she,  "  and  what  a  graceful  bow ! 
I  should  have  guessed  he  was  a  x>eer,  from 
his  noble  bearing,  like  the  Viscount  of  Val- 
luce  in  Gold  andGv/Ut  I  wonder  how  old 
he  is!" 

"  By  the  way,  Marcus,"  said  Philip,  as 
they  pulled  up,  "  I  foigot  to  tell  you  that 
this  silly  girl  has  got  the  notion  out  of  some 
high-flown  novel  that  two  men  cannot  be 
friends  as  we  are  without  entering  into  a 
compact  signed  with  blood  to  many  each 
others  nearest  female  relatives." 

"  My  nearest  female  relative  is  my  grand- 
mother." 

"  Then  don't  tell  her  so  ;  let  her  believe 
you  have  a  sister." 

"  I  don't  mind,  —  anything  you  like." 

**  All  right, — but,  mum  !  nere  she  comes. 
Bella,  my  dear,  this  is  my  very  dear  friend 
and  companion,  the  Honorable  Marcus  Ly- 
saght.  Marcus,  my  sister,  Miss  Bella  Charl- 
wood.  There,  now,  that 's  over.  And  now, 
Bella,  have  vou  got  any  luncheon  for  him, 
for  he  must  be  starved  ? " 

Bella  expressed  a  belief  that  luncheon 
was  laid  in  the  breakfast-room^  if  they  would 
step  that  way.  So  they  proceeded  to  that 
pleasant  apiurtment,  lookmg  out  into  the 
park.  There  they  found  the  squire  de- 
canting some  choice  Madeira  in  honor  of  the 
new  guest 

"  This  is  my  father,  Marcus.  Qovemor, 
this  is  my  chum  Marcus." 

"  Very  delighted  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, sir,  —  very  delighted.  My  son  has 
often  promised  to  prevail  on  you  to  come 
down  and  have  a  little  sport,  and  I  am  veiy 
glad  you  have  come  at  fast  It 's  a  capital 
season  for  birds.  I  saw  Meaker,  my  keeper, 
this  morning,  and  he  promises  plenty  of 
coveys.  Take  a  seat,  —  here  on  my  right, 
"  Now  what  can  I  offer  you  ?  " 


sir. 


In  this  way  the  squire  pressed  his  hospi- 
tality on  his  son's  friend,  lor  he  was  really 
delighted  to  see  the  man  who  was  to  clear 


up  all  difficulties  and  confer  distinction  on 
the  family  by  marrying  Belk. 

Marcus  little  suspected  the  trap  his  bosom 
friend  was  laying  for  him. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

PRUE  AOAINST  ODDS. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  day  after  his 
arrival,  when  he  had  already  made  consid- 
erable progress  in  Bella's  favor,  that  Marcus 
Lysaght  was  met  by  Mrs.  James  Harding. 
Bella  had  been  showing  him  some  of  the 

Erettiest  views  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
ood,  for,  by  some  strange  faUJity,  Philip 
was  idways  being  wanted  by  the  squire  in 
the  study.  He  had  to  be  always  apolo- 
^zing  to  his  friend,  and  handinc  him  over 
for  Bella  to  amuse.  Meanwhile  the  par- 
tridges —  the  declared  reason  for  Marcus's 
visit  —  had  a  fine  time  of  it,  for,  in  spite  of 
repeated  hints  from  Meaker,  Phibp  and 
Marcus  and  the  squire  never  once  shoul- 
dered barrel  for  the  whole  of  the  first 
week. 

The  country  is  undoubtedly  a  "  deuce  of 
a  place  " — to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Marcus 
—  for  youngpeople  to  fall  in  love  -ti-ith  one 
another  in.  Tney  can  moon  about  town,  and 
stare  into  shop-windows  to  admire  the  odds 
and  ends  displayed  there,  without  thinking 
much  of  one  another.  But  in  the  country 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  be  unconscious  of  a 
lovely  creature  tripping  over  the  greensward 
at  your  side.  You  cannot  be  utterly  obliv- 
ious of  a  neat  little  ankle  that  you  set  a 
glimpse  of  at  the  stile.  0,  those  stiles  ! 
they  certainly  were  invented  by  Cupid  for 
the  special  purpose  of  match-making.  There 
is  such  squeezing  of  hands  and  leaning  on 
shoulders,  —  such  displays  of  manly  r^ard 
and  female  timidity,  ending  very  often  m  a 
shriek,  a  slip,  and  the  landmg  of  the  giddy 
young  thing  upon  the  susceptible  bosom  of 
her  natural  protector. 

Bella,  when  she  was  by  herself,  could 
manage  to  get  over  the  stile,  if  not  with 
grace,  at  least  with  ease  and  activity  ;  but  I 
suppose  the  presence  of  Marcus  made  her 
nervous,  for  she  certainly  required  a  creat 
amount  of  support,  encouragement,  ana  as- 
sistance. 

She  had  met  once  or  twice  in  her  course 
of  novel-reading  with  declarations  and  oth- 
er love-business  being  transacted  at  stiles. 
Claude  declared  his  passion  to  Aral^ella  (in 
The  Plighted  Hearts),  Julia  reproached  Ed- 
ward with  his  attentions  to  Clara  (in  The 
Woman  of  no  Heart),  Sir  Charles  renounced 
Emilia  forever  (in  Bank  and  Ruin\  and 
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Lady  Deverall  told  her  passion  to  Louis  (in 
Choosing  Beneath  Her)  at  a  stile  !  In  fact, 
if  we  may  believe  novel-writers,  the  whole 
of  existence  turns  on  a  stile;  but,  to  be 
sure,  this  sort  of  stile  is  often  the  only  one 
of  which  they  are  possessed,  so  they  may 
well  make  the  most  of  it 

There  was  one  stile  in  Bremning  Minor 
that  was  really  an  awkward  stile.  It  was 
called,  locally,  Elemen  Gate,  not  with  any  ref- 
erence to  earth,  air,  fire,  or  water,  but  because 
it  was  made  of  elm.  And  a  very  crabbed 
elm  it  must  have  been,  —  an  elm  intended 
for  the  coffins  of  misers  and  other  eccentric 
characters,  —  to  have  supplied  such  gnarled, 
crooked,  and  cantankerous  small  timbers  as 
formed  the  Elemen  Gate. 

These  timbers  took  each  its  own  way  ; 
each  struck  out  a  line,  and  a  very  crooked 
one,  for  itself.  The  top  bar  had  a  down- 
waitl  bend  in  the  middle,  but  the  second 
had  a  lateral  bulge  that  quite  took  away  all 
the  advantage  of  the  top  one,  and  then  the 
bottom  one  nad  a  corkscrewy  turn  of  mind, 
and  was  rather  unstable  in  its  fixing,  so  that 
if  you  relied  on  it,  it  generally  gave  way 
when  you  least  expected. 

It  was  over  the  Elemen  Gate  that  Marcus 
was  assisting  Bella  when  Pnie  first  became 
aware  of  his  presence  in  the  village. 

It  was  a  lovely  autumn  day,  and  Prue 
had  brought  little  Prue  out  in  a  perambula- 
tor. She  and  James  had  been  over  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  parish  to  see  a  sick 
person,  and  as  they  returned  he  had  called 
m  to  speak  to  Bettv  Tanner  about  her 
grandson's  non-attendance  at  the  Sunday 
school.  As  baby  objected  violently  to  he 
taken  into  the  cottages,  and  Prue  was  not 
over-anxious  to  introauce  her  to  an  atmos- 
phere which  is  not  always  the  most  whole- 
some, it  was  agreed  that  mother  and  child 
should  wait  outadde. 

So  baby,  having  been  supplied  with  a 
handful  or  daisies,  was  affecting  to  be  deep- 
ly delighted  with  their  perfume,  and  Prue 
was  sitting  on  her  shawl  spread  on  the  grass 
beside  the  perambulator,  when  the  sound  of 
voices  on  the  farther  side  of  the  hedge  be- 
came audible. 

Prue  looked  up,  and  saw  a  young  and 
rather  good-looking  man  vault  lightly  over 
the  stile,  and  turn  round  to  assist  his  com- 
panion. That  companion  proved  to  be 
Bella. 

"  0,  what  a  horrid  stile  it  is  !  I  shall 
slip,  — 0  dear  1" 

"  Pray  lean  on  me.    1 11  support  you." 

"  O,  please  go  on,  and  1 11  get  over  by 
myself.  But  she  didn't  leave  go  of  his 
hand. 

'*  Not  on  any  account    You  might  sprain 


your  ankle.    It  is  a  most  dangerous  stile. 
There  now,  give  me  both  hands. 

"  O,  I  'm  so  nervous.  O  dear !  I  shall 
fall!" 

"  Lean  on  me,  —  don't  be  afraid." 

"Ah,  oh!    O,  I  shall  fall ! " 

And  fall  she  did.  She  had  just  reached 
the  topmost  bar,  and  therefore  fell  straight 
into  Marcus's  arms,  who  caught  her  easily, 
and  with  a  satisfied  and  happy  air,  as  if  he 
wished  that  life  consisted  entirely  of  assist- 
ing Bella  over  Elemen  Gate. 

But  it  so  happened  that,  falling  somewhat 
sideways  into  her  companion's  arms,  and 
with  her  head  over  his  shoulder,  Bella  was 
so  placed  that  her  eyes  met  those  of  Prue. 
Immediately  she  turned  as  red  as  fire,  and, 
extricating  herself^  with  a  little  shriek  she 
sank  back  on  the  stile. 

"  My  dearest  ^rl,"  said  Marcus,  with  great 
empresaementy  "I  fear  you  have  hurt  your- 
self !    Pray  tell  me." 

"  0  no,  dear,  —  I  mean  Mr.  Lysaght,  —  I 
was  only  a  little  startled." 

"  O,"  thought  our  Prudence,  "  they  have 
begim  to  calf  each  other  *  dear '  already,"  — ■ 
and  Prue  felt  a  sharp  pang  by  sympathy  for 
poor  aibsent  Ted. 

"Take  care,  there ^s  some  one  theiey" 
whispered  Bella,  hastily. 

Marcus  turned.  Bella  came  forward  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  Prue. 

"  0,  dear  Mrs.  Harding,  I  am  so  pleased 
to  see  you  !  I  Ve  been  such  a  naughty  girl 
not  to  run  over  and  see  yoiL  But  you  know 
we  have  a  visitor,  —  let  me  introduce  you. 
Mrs.  Harding — the  Honorable  Marcus  Ly- 
saght A  ^reat  friend  of  my  brother's,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Harding." 

"Delighted  to  make  Mr.  Lysaght's  ac- 
quaintance, I  am  sure,"  said  Prue,  but  the 
tone  did  not  harmonize  with  the  words. 
"Have  you  heard  from  Edward,  Belial" 
she  continued.  Even  Prue  could  n't,  under 
the  circumstances,  lesist  that  very  feminine 
shot 

Bella  winced  and  blushed. 

"  0,  dear,  no !  I  don't  expect  to  hear 
now.  People  so  soon  forget  promises  to 
Mrrite." 

"  Or  promises  of  any  sort,"  said  Prue,  bit- 
terly. 

"Surely,  Mrs.  Harding,  as  a  married 
woman  and  mistress  of  a  house,  knows 
what  brittle  material  pie-crust  is,"  said  Mar- 
cus, coining  to  Bella's  rescue.  He  saw  she 
was  in  a  dilticulty,  though  he  could  n't  quite 
see  what  it  was. 

"  It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  build  your 
hopes  on,"  said  ftue. 

"  And  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  digestion,' 
said  Marcus. 
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*^  What  a  horrid  impadent  puppy  I " 
thought  the  lady. 

''what  a  cantankerous  little  woman  l** 
mused  the  fi;entleman. 

Poor  Bellsk  was  very  uncomfortable  in  the 
mean  time.  She  was  terribly  afraid  Prue 
would  say  something  that  would  reveal  to 
Marcus  that  she  was  engaged,  and  she  was 
anything  but  anxious  to  have  that  fact  re- 
vealed, for  he  was  veiy  attentive  and  agree- 
able. 

"  How  is  dear  Mr.  Harding  ?  **  she  asked, 
in  hopes  of  turning  the  conversation  into  a 
new  cnanneL 

"  Do  you  mean  Edward,  or  my  husband  ? " 
said  the  provoking  Prue. 

"  O,  your  huswind,  of  course,''  was  the 
petulant  answer.  "I  don't  suppose  Mr. 
£dward  Harding  troubles  himseirto  write 
to  anybody." 

"  Well,  if  he  does  not  write  to  a  certain 

Con,  Bella  dear,  I  suppose  no  one  else 
a  right  to  expect  to  hear  from  him." 

Bella  did  not  choose  to  hear  this. 

"  Here  is  Mr.  Haiding,  I  do  declare ! " 
she  said,  going  to  meet  Jamea  "  How  are 
you,  dear  Mr.  Harding  ?  0,  that  was  such 
a  beautiful  sermon,  last  Simoay  !  and  please 
do  pray  tell  me  how  is  that  dear  old  Bettr 
Tanne^  and  when  may  I  come  and  teach 
in  the  Sunday  school,  and  won't  you  have 
decorations  of  eveigreens  at  Chnstmas,  and 
if  so,  may  n't  I  do  the  chancel  all  myself? " 

In  this  way,  by  asking  about  twenty 
questions,  Bella  hoped  to  keep  James  off 
tne  theme  of  his  brother,  and  she  was  right. 
James  saw  there  was  a  stran^r  present  so 
he  spared  her  blushes  and  did  not  iuquire 
whether  she  had  heard  from  Edward.  Tnen, 
like  a\;ood  husband  and  father,  he  wheeled 
Prue  the  second  down  the  field  to  the  gate, 
and  took  the  perambulator  through  it,  while 
the  others  maide  the  short  cut  by  the  stile. 

I  suDDoee  Bella  did  not  care  to  continue 
her  walk  with  Marcus  for  fear,  perhaps,  of 
asking  too  many  questions.  So  she  sug- 
gested to  him  that  they  should  walk  back 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harding  and  that  "  dear 
darling  duck  of  a  baby." 

"  Allow  me  to  help  you  over  the  stile," 
said  Marcus,  politely,  to  Mrs.  Harding. 

"0,  dear,  no,  think  you,  I  wouldn't 
trouble  you.  I  'm  not  a  native  of  the  place, 
you  know,  Mr.  Lysaght,  but  I  have  to  go 
about  a  good  deal  alone,  and  if  I  could  not 
climb  smes  should  have  my  walks  sadly  re- 
stricted." 

This  was  meant  for  a  quiet  thrust  at 
Bella^  but  that  young  lady  affected  not  to 
hear  it,  and  paid  great  attention  to  baby. 

"Have  you  been  in  this  part  of  the 
world  before,  Mr.  Lysaght  ? "  asked  James 


when  Bella  introduced  him  to  her  compan- 
ion. 

"  No  ;  this  is  my  first  visit,"  was  the  an- 
swer. -  "  I  came  down^on  the  14th." 

Reflection  by  Prudence  : — "You  are  on 
pretty  good  terms  with  Bella,  then,  con- 
sidering how  short  the  acquaintance  is." 

"  It 's  a  pretty  village,  don't  you  think  so  7 
And  the  surrounding  land  is  very  good.  By 
the  way,  do  you  shoot  ?"  said  James. 

"O  yes!  I'm  an  ardent  sportsman, — 
in  fact,  it  was  to  have  >  blaze  at  the  birds 
that  Pnilip  asked  me  to  come  down." 

"  What  sport  have  you  had  ?" 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  have  n't  been 
out  yet.  Philip  has  been  engased  almost 
every  day  on  business  with  his  father,  and 
so  our  excursion  has  been  put  off." 

Eeflection  by  Prudence  :  —  "  You  are  an 
ardent  sportsman,  and  came  down  for  the 
shoting ;  but  you  have  been  here  a  week, 
and  have  not  fired  a  gun  I " 

In  this  way  they  wandered  Homeward 
across  the  field.  As  they  reached  the  gate 
which  opened  on  the  mam  road,  Philip  rode 
up.  He  stopped  and  took  off  his  hat  po- 
litely. 

Marcus  had  prevailed  on  Bella,  who,  for 
reasons  of  her  own,  was  pretending  to  be 
tired,  to  take  his  arm.  PmUp,  seeing  this, 
could  not  resiat  a  quiet  smile  of  satiBraction, 
and  just  as  it  was  dying  away  his  eyes  met 
those  of  Prue.  She  nad  seen  and  inter- 
preted tlie  snule,  and  he  knew  it  They 
looked  at  one  another  defiantly ;  it  was  a 
declaration  of  war. 

"  James,"  said  Prue  to  her  husband  when 
they  reached  home,  "that  Philip  Charl- 
wood  has  brought  down  that  friend  of  his 
on  purpose  that  he  may  pay  attention  to 

"And  try  to  cut  out  Ted, eh?  Well,my 
best  of  little  women,  if  she  can't  be  true  to 
him  in  spite  of  absence  and  the  attention 
of  an  Honorable,  it  is  better  that  he  should 
be  undeceived  at  once." 

"0,  don't  talk  in  that  matter-of-fact, 
business  sort  of  way,  James !  It  would 
bieak  Edward's  heart" 

James  had  his  own  private  opinion  as  to 
the  franribiUty  of  that  oigan,  but  he  did  n't 
say  ^hii^. 

"  What  a  mean,  canning  creature  Phibp 
Charlwood  is!  Do  you  Know,  James^  I 
think  I  shall  hate  lawyers." 

"  Well,  Prue,  I  should  advise  you  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  professionally,  but 
I  have  met  with  verv  nice  and  really  good 
men  who  followed  tne  law." 

"  0, 1  hate  lawyers, — there  !  • 

What  a  strange  commotion  this  was  for  a 
temper   usually   so    gentle   and  quiet  as 
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Pme's !  James  was  a  little  astonished. 
The  truth  was,  Pnidence  felt  that  if  Bella 
proved  iaise  to  Ted  it  would  imply  that 
she,  Prudence,  had  not  been  worthy  of  the 
trust  Edward  had  confided  to  her.  It  was 
very  odd,  she  thought,  that  neither  Bella 
nor  they  had  heard  £rom  Ted  since  the  day 
of  his  sailing. 

She  even  worked  herself  into  a  belief,  so 
romantic  as  to  be  worthy  of  Bella  herself^ 
that*  the  squire  intercepted  Edward's  letters 
at  the  post-office.  Indeed,  when  she  came 
to  thinx  of  it,  the  postman  had  obtained 
the  situation  througn  Mr.  Charlwood's  in- 
fluence. 

But  she  was  laughed  out  of  the  idea  by 
James  as  soon  as  £e  suggested  it  to  him. 

However,  Prue  made  up  her  mind  to 
fight  Ted's  battle  stoutly.  Hitherto  she 
had  kept  aloof,  but  now  she  insisted  on 
James's  going  up  to  the  Manor-house  with 
her,  and  calling  on  Mr.  Lysaght  And  she 
was  perpetualfy  dropping  in  to  see  Bella, 
and  staying  an  unconscionable  time.  Bella 
soon  learnt  the  motive  of  this,  and  Philip 
-was  quite  shrewd  enough  to  see  it  He 
told  his  father,  who  mme  himself  as  dis- 

reableas  he  possibly  could  to  Prue,  but 
was  not  to  be  routed. 

It  was  terrible  work  for  the  sensitive  lit- 
tle woman  to  thrust  herself  on  people  who 
so  clearljr  wished  her  away.  Bella's  cold- 
ness, Philip's  sneers,  and  the  rudeness  of 
old  Charlwood  were  bitter  things  to  suffer, 
but  she  bore  them  meekly,  pretending  not 
to  perceive  them. 

James  was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  sudden  charm  which  the  Manor-house 
had  for  Prue.  When  she  told  him  why  she 
went,  and  described  the  martyrdom  she 
suffered,  he  was  still  more  surprised. 

"  But,  my  dear  Prue,  why  struggle  acainst 
fate  ?  She  is  a  worthless,  heartless  ^1,  and 
even  if  you  succeeded  in  dislodging  this 
pretender,  the  next  man  who  paid  her  at- 
tention would  win  her  heart  as  easily.  Bet- 
ter surrender." 

^*  My  dear  James,  I  am  like  the  Old 
Guard.     I  die,  but  never  surrender." 

"  Your  position  is  not  worth  the  loss  of 
life,  Prue,  to  carry  out  your  military  simile. 
How  pugnacious  she  has  become  all  of  a 
sudden  !" 

*'  I  can't  help  its  beinff  worthless.  It  is 
my  duty  to  defend  it,  and  I  will,  too  ! " 

"  Better  retire  in  good  order,  with  your 
face  to  the  enemy.     It  would  be  wiser." 

"  Sir,  wisdom  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Wisdom  IB  a  noble  assistant  where  one  is  in 
doubt  and  difficulty.  I  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form, and  wisdom  can  only  tell  me  what  I 
know  already.    Duty  before  everything  ! " 


**  Then  you  refuse  to  surrender  1  The 
odds  are  teavily  against  you.  There  is 
heavy  cavalry,  sav,  represented  by  Lysaght ; 
infantry,  that 's  the  sill  V  child  herself ;  Sdr- 
mishers,  Philip  Charlwood,  with  a  very 

g filing  fire  ;  and  the  squire  himself  as 
eavy  artiUeiy." 

^  Surrender ) "  said  Prue,  snatching  up  a 
pa]^er-knife  from  the  study-table,  and  flour- 
ismng  it  as  if  it  were  a  sword.  ^'  Surren- 
der? Never.  Up  guards,  and  at  them! 
There,  don't  you  tnink  I  have  a  fine  martial 
spirit  i " 

«<  Marvellous  !  It  is  a  pity  it  should  be 
lost  I  ou^ht  to  have  been  a  lieutenant- 
generaL  evidently,  instead  of  a  humdrum 
parson." 

"You're  a  dear  old  goose,  and  I'm  a 
very  riotous  young  person,"  said  Prue,  kiss- 
ing him  fonmy  on  the  forehead  ;  "  but  se- 
riously, James  dear,  I  cannot  give  up  Ed- 
ward's trust  without  a  hard  str^gle." 

And  she  did  not  Day  after  day  she 
feiced  the  enemy,  and  bore  all  their  attacks 
unflinchingly,  it  was  bitter  work,  for  often 
the  tears  were  nearly  forcing  their  way. 
And  ^e  felt  her  self-respect  wounded,  too, 
for  she  had  to  force  her  way  into  the  house, 
almost  The  servants  would  say  Bella  was 
out,  —  that  eveiybody  was  out,  and  Prue 
would  answer,  "  0,  it  did  n't  matter,  she  'd 
call  again,  or  she'd  take  a  stroll  in  the  gar- 
den and  wait!"  and  she  would  wander 
round  the  house  because  she  knew  she 
would  come  upon  them  in  some  of  the 
rooms,  which  all  had  windows  opening  on 
the  lawn. 

What  plagued  Philip  most'was  the  watch 
that  Prue  kept  to  prevent  Marcus  and  Bella 
from  making  solitary  and  sentimental  ram- 
bles. As  sure  as  the  young  people  made 
the  attempt,  Prue  used  to  appear  in  some 
strange  way,  and  offer  to  go  for  a  stroll  with 
them. 

In  vain  did  Philip  and  Marcus  start  off 
early  in  the  morning  for  some  shooting, 
having  made  arrangements  to  lunch  at  a 
certain  covert,  where  Bella  was  to  join 
them  at  noon.  In  vain  did  Bella  steal  out 
of  the  house  as  if  she  were  trying  to  escape 
the  vigilant  eye  of  the  police.  Prudence 
seemed  ubiqmtous. 

I  believe  that  even  Martha  Ogleby  was 
once  stimulated  to  wonder  for  a^ut  three 
seconds  and  a  half  ^^  what  had  come  to  mis- 
sus to  take  her  out  of  doors  so  frequent" 

**  Hang  it  all ! "  said  Philip,  worn  out 
with  this  long  same  of  cross-purposes ; 
'^  hang  it  all !  tnis  is  downright  persecu- 
tion. I  must  see  what  we  can  do  to  stop 
this.  We  must  try  and  offend  them.  I  'u 
go  and  tdl  Harding  that  the  governor  re- 
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fuses  to  let  him  have  that  two  hundred  per 
annum.  Perhaps  hell  cut  up  rough  at 
that,  and  then  we  shall  get  rid  of  them." 

But  in  reality  poor  Prue's  hard  ^ht  did 
not  damage  Philip's  plans,  since  Marcus, 
out  of  sheer  opposition,  began  to  press  his 
suit  with  Bella  more  ardently  than  he  had 
first  intended. 

She  was  pretty,  he  felt,  and  she  was  likely 
to  be  well  off,  and  what  did  he  want  more  ? 
She  woidd  do  him  credit  by  her  appear- 
ance, and  would  have  money  enough  to  pay 
her  own  milliner's  bills.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  an^^thin^  further  was  needed  to 
constitute  matrimomal  happiness. 

As  for  Bella,  she  had  wisned  to  carry  on 
a  flirtation  with  Marcus,  and  then  at  the 
end,  when  he  declared  himself,  intended  to 
say  that  she  was  engaged,  that  she  pitied 
him  and  wished  him  to  forgive  her  folly,  — 
which  was  the  course  adopted  by  Bianca  in 
A  Lover's  Revenge.  But  Marcus  was  a  fas- 
cinating fellow,  and  he  was  a  nobleman, 
and  he  made  love  so  romantically,  that 
Bella  became  desperately  in  love  with  him, 
and  persuaded  herself  that  Edward's  silence 
was  a  sufficient  justification. 

And  now  the  visit  of  Philip  and  Marcus 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  all  parties  knew 
that  some  decisive  steps  must  oe  taken  be- 
fore long.  And  each  prepared  for  the 
struggle. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

THE  BIEGE  OF  UNOAWAXLAH. 

The  discovery  which  Tom  Martindale 
made,  that  the  mutineers  were  busy  driving 
a  mine  under  the  fort,  was  not  a  thing  to  ^ 
^  to  sleep  upon.  He  lost  not  a  moment  m 
alarming  uie  little  garrison,  and  called  a 
council  of  war  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
made  the  discovery.  There  was  no  time  to 
waste  in  long  debate  ;  the  mutineers  were 
at  work  below,  and  they  had  large  supplies 
of  powder ;  at  anjr  minilte  they  might  blow 
the  fort  into  the  air,  and  bury  its  defenders 
among  its  ruins. 

Bold  as  the  little  force  was,  there  were 
unmistakable  signs  of  dismay  on  all  coun- 
tenances. The  mutineers  had  discovered 
their  weak  point,  and,  having  once  driven 
a  mine,  might,  even  if  beaten  out  of  that, 
drive  others  until  they  succeeded  by  mere 
force  of  numbers. 

It  was  determined  to  countermine  imme- 
diately. As  many  as  could  be  spared  from 
sentry  duty  were  told  off  for  the  work,  and 
were  divided  into  two  parties,  so  as  to 
relieve  each  other,  and  keep  up  the  driving 
of  the  countermiae  day  and  night    They 


soon  found  that  the  sepoys  were  taking 
things  easy,  only  working  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  day,  and  then  not  doing  it  with  a 
will,  whereas  the  little  garrison  toiled  for 
dear  life.  As  they  began  to  get  close  to  the 
8epo3rs  they  were  obliged  to  work  carefully, 
knocking  off  when  the  others  were  driving, 
and  only  pushing  on  at  night  It  wais 
evident  the  sepoys  were  not  working  en- 
tirely at  hap-hazard,  for  they  were  dnving 
their  mine  to  the  very  centre  of  the  fort 
It  was  supposed  that  they  believed  the 
basement  ol  the  building  was  unoccupied, 
not  calculating  on  its  havmg  been  aUoted  to 
the  ladies,  because,  though  unpleasant,  it 
was  at  least  safe.  Sometimes  toe  noise  of 
the  spades  and  pickaxes  was  plainly  audible, 
and  sorely  terrified  the  poor  women,  who 
thought  the  sepoys  would  burst  up  through 
the  floor  every  minute. 

At  last  the  besieged  and  the  besiegers 
were  but  about  a  pickaxe  length  apart  in 
their  galleries.  Early  one  evening,  as  soon 
as  the  Sepoys  had  retired  from  their  work- 
ings, the  Englishmen  broke  down  the  slight 
bmier  between  the  mines,  and  explored  the 
enemy's  ground.  They  found  some  of  the 
powder  afiready  stored.  They  had  not  done 
their  work  a  day  too  soon! 

The  powder  was  immediately  removed  to 
the  fort  Then  a  small  party  set  to  work 
to  build  a  solid  earthwork  across  the  tun- 
nel beyond  the  junction  of  the  two  mines. 
It  was  pierced  for  muskets,  so  that  the 
enemy  could  be  held  at  bay  effectually. 

Before,  however,  the  earthwork  was  quite 
completed,  the  engineer  called  Tom  Martin- 
dale  on  one  side,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  explore  the  mine  to  its  mouth.  Tom 
at  once  assented,  and,  giving  directions  to 
the  others  what  to  do  in  case  they  came 
back  pursued  by  the  enemy,  they  took  their 
drawn  sword  and  revolvers,  and  crawled 
away  into  the  darkness. 

The  sepoys  kept  little  watch  and  w^ard. 
They  were  apparently  so  secure  of  the  lit- 
tle garrison  that  they  neglected  the  most 
common  precautions  necessary  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy,  or  else  they  were  not  sufii- 
ciently  in  awe  of  the  commanders  of  their 
own  choosing  to  be  very  jperfect  in  disci- 
pline. 

There  was  not  even  a  sentnr  at  the  mouth 
of  the  mine.  As  Tom  and  the  engineer 
crawled  to  the  edge  of  the  hollow  in  which 
it  was  excavated,  all  was  quiet,  —  it  was  a 
perfectly  still,  starlight  night  Behind  them 
rose  the  fort ;  in  front  was  a  ridge  of  ground 
on  which  stood  the  powder-wagons  that  had 
been  seized  by  the  mutineers  ;  beyond  that 
was  the  camp.  The  spot  had  been  well 
selected,  for  a  clump  of  trees  and  a  ruined 
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bungalow  effectually  concealed  the  working 
from  the  fort 

Ab  they  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
mine,  Tom  and  his  companion  seemed  like 
escaped  prisoners.  It  was  so  like  freedom 
to  breathe  fresh  air  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
fort 

"  I  say,  Martindale,"  said  the  engineer  at 
last,  "  look ,  at  those  powder- wagons  !  I 
wish  we  had  got  them  here  1 " 

^  1  'm  afraid  it  can't  be  done,"  said  Tom, 
calculating  chances. 

**  No,"  said  the  other  ;  but  added,  after  a 
moment,  "  We  might  blow  'em  up,  though." 

'*  By  Jove,  that 's  a  good  idea  !  l£ive 
you  any  powder?" 

"  No,  but  we  can  fetch  some." 

"  We  must  n't  both  leave  this ;  you  go 
back  and  bring  up  some  fellows  with  a 
couple  of  bags,  aud  then  we'll  do  it  I'll 
wait  and  mount  guard." 

Back  hurried  the  engineer  with  all  speed, 
leaving  Tom  to  his  lonelv  watch.  But  it 
was  not  long  if  it  was  lonely.  The  engineer 
and  two  others  speedily  emerged  from  the 
mine  with  a  bag  of  powder  apiece. 

Tom  insisted  on  performing  the  danger- 
ous task  ;  he  knew  the  ground  well,  for  his 
own  quarters  had  been  close  by.  So  he 
was  allowed  to  go,  the  others  envying  him 
the  glory,  but  giving  place  to  him  in  order 
to  insure  more  certainly  the  success  of  a 
scheme  that  would  be  so  useful  to  the 
besieged. 

Tom  tied  the  powder-bags  round  his 
waist ;  he  only  took  two  with  him,  and  in 
one  of  these  he  cut  a  little  slit  with  his 
BwonL 

'*  It  will  make  a  train  as  I  go,"  he  whis- 
pered to  the  engineer,  ^*  so  if  I'm  caught  at 
the  wagon,  and  cut  down,  or  seized,  von '11 
be  able  to  light  it.  Never  mind  me,  K>r  I  'd 
as  lief  be  blown  up  as  hacked  in  pieces  by 
those  devils.    Gk>od  by." 

"Good  by!" 

They  all  shook  him  by  the  hand  and  said 
good  by,  for  it  was  mdeed  a  desperate 
venture. 

Crouch  ing  down,  he  crawled  away  on 
hands  and  knees,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the 
gloom. 

What  an  age  it  seemed  to  the  watchers, 
and  how  loud  their  hearts  seemed  to  beat, 
as  they  strained  their  eyes  towards  the  ridge 
where  the  wagons  stood  !  So  acute  was 
their  hearing  rendered,  that  they  trembled 
now  and  then  as  a  twig  snapped  or  a  bough 
rustled  where  the  young  soldier  was  stealing 
along. 

At  last  the  engineer  gave  a  long  sigh  of 
relief,  and  the  othei's,  following  the  direction 
of  his  eyes,  saw  Tom's  head  and  shouldei's 


showing  above  the  crest  But  he  disap- 
peared again  abnost  immediately,  and  to 
their  horror  a  dark  figure  rose  fn)m  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge,  and  came  apparentlv 
to  the  very  spot  where  Tom  was  concealed. 
It  begui  to  (lescend  the  hill,  and  then  they 
saw  Tom  spring  up  behind  it,  and  then 
there  was  the  flash  of  his  sword,  and  a  dull 
crash  in  the  brushwood.  They  saw  Tom 
bend  over  the  fallen  man  a  moment,  and 
then,  rising,  steal  forward  towards  the 
wagons.  They  saw,  as  he  stood  out  clear 
agamst  the  sky,  that  he  had  taken  a  cloak 
or  blanket  and  a  turban  from  his  vic- 
tim. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  back  among 
them,  safe  !  He  told  them  that,  as  he  was 
making  his  way  up  the  slope,  he  heard 
some  one  approaching  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. He  peeped  over  and  reconnoitred, 
and  saw  a  noncommissioned  officer  ap- 
proaching. It  at  once  occurred  to  him  that 
ne  might  be  going  on  his  rounds  alone,  and 
would  possibi  V  visit  the  mine.  "  I  did  n't 
like  it  altogether,  but  I  felt  I  must  drop 
him  as  quietly  as  I  could,  so  I  slipped  on 
one  side  and  cut  him  down  as  he  passed. 
It  was  a  good  thing  there  wasn't  much 
noise,  for  when  I  got  to  the  wagons  I  saw 
three  or  four  fellows  asleep,  —  supposed  to 
be  guarding  the  powder,  I  imagine.  But  I 
had  slipped  on  tne  man's  cloak  and  head- 
gear, so  I  was  n't  afraid.  And  now,  where 's 
the  other  powder-bag  ?  We  11  blow  in  the 
mouth  of  the  mine,  and  so  spoil  their  work 
as  soon  as  we  have  sent  the  wagons  into  the 
sky." 

The  powder-bag  was  carried  into  the 
mine,  and  then  Tom,  stooping  over  the 
train,  struck  a  spark  with  nint  and  steel. 
A  little  spirt  of  flame  followed  —  prtt,  prtt, 
fizz !  It  ran  along  the  ground  in  a  little 
thread  of  flame,  —  nere  and  there  very  slen- 
der where  only  a  few  grains  had  fallen,  but 
where  Tom  had  delayed  or  turned  about 
much,  shooting;  up  in  a  vivid  sheet.  But 
the  whole  train  had  gone  off  in  half  the 
time  it  takes  to  write  this,  and  then  there 
came  a  sudden  rush  of  dull  flame  into  the 
air,  followed  by  half  a  dozen  reports,  as  by 
twos  and  threes  the  wagons  exploded,  and 
a  great  fiery  cloud  of  smoke  spread  over  the 
ridge  where  the  wagons  had  lately  stood. 

Tom  didn't  wait  outside  to  admire  the 
phenomenon.  As  soon  as  the  train  was 
alight  he  laid  the  other  in  the  mine.  When 
the  great  explosion  came,  they  just  took  a 
hurried  glance  to  satisfy  themselves,  and 
retreated  along  the  gallery. 

But  in  a  short  time  the  whole  rebel  camp 
was  ill  commotion.  Orders  and  counter- 
orders,  shouts  of  alarm,  and  cries  of  rage 
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were  heard  on  all  sides,  and  no  one  oonld 
quite  learn  the  extent  of  the  damage,  while 
none  could  guess  its  cause. 

Of  the  men  who  had  been  placed  to  guard 
the  waffons  only  a  few  blackened  and 
scorched  fragments  were  found.  But  a  fur- 
ther search  led  the  mutineers  to  the  body 
of  the  noncommissioned  officer,  which,  ly- 
in^  out  of  the  direct  line  of  the  explosion, 
below  the  brow  of  the  lidge,  was  undis- 
fij;ured,  except  by  an  u^ly  sword-cut,  which 
divided  the  organs  of  benevolence,  venera- 
tion, and  firmness. 

At  the  si^ht  of  this  it  was  conjectured 
either  that  ue  besieged  had  made  a  sortie, 
or  that  some  reinforcement  had  arrived. 

But  the  mystery  did  not  remain  long  im- 
solved.  While  the  mutineers  were  discuss- 
ing the  question,  there  came  a  low,  heavy, 
rumbling  sound  that  seemed  to  shake  the 
earth ;  mmiediately  a  great  upheaving  of 
the  ground  took  place  between  the  fort  and 
the  mouth  of  the  mine,  a  great  puff  of 
smoke  and  flame  followed,  and  then  the 
ground  fell  in.  And  so  the  labor  of  some 
weeks  was  thrown  away  for  the  mutineers, 
who  besid&  lost  several  men  and  a  great 
stock  of  ^wder. 

^  Martmdale,"  said  the  en^eer  as  they 
emerged  from  the  counter-mine,  "you  de- 
serve the  Victoria  Cross  for  that" 

"  And  don't  I  wish  I  may  get  it ! "  said 
Tom,  as  he  flun^  himself  down  on  his  rough 
couch  and  fell  mto  a  refreshing  sleep ;  ne 
had  hardly  closed  his  eyes  for  three  days 
and  nights. 

There  was  great  ioy  in  the  little  garrison 
over  the  doings  of  uda  eventful  night  But 
the  wiser  ones  felt  that  this  was  only  a 
respite.  The  enemy  would  return  to  the 
attack  with  greater  vigor,  and  would  be  all 
the  more  savage  for  the  repulse.  Then  the 
thought  came  that  Ungawallah  was  out  of 
the  ordinary  routes  of  European  troops  in 
marching  from  one  great  station  to  another, 
and  that  therefore  there  was  little  chance 
of  a  relief. 

Things  were  still  very  gloomy  for  the  gal- 

Jant  little  garrison.    As  some  of  the  old 

%ands  predicted,  the  enemy  came  on  in 

jforce  next  day,  and  attempted  to  carry  the 

fort  by  storm.     Once  they  succeed^  in 

planting  their  ladders  at  one  part  of  the 

wall,  wnile  an  attack  was  made  on  another 

with  such  impetuosity  that  the  whole  of  the 

little  garrison  assembled  to  repel  it 

Luckily,  the  first  mutineer  who  scaled  the 
ladder  was  shot  down  the  moment  he  set 
foot  on  the  wall,  and  in  another  minute  the 
ladder  was  flung  down  into  the  moat. 

AH  behaved  admirably  in  the  fort  The 
ladies  were  untiring  in  loading,  and  civil- 


ians as  well  as  soldiers  fought  like  veterans. 
The  guns  from  Kholaghur  did  noble  work, 
and  the  slugs,  which  nad  once  been  Mrs. 
Major  O'Manoney's  albata  spoons,  were  de- 
livered by  the  old  gun  over  the  gate  witbi 
telling  effect 

There  were  only  two  or  three  slight 
casualties  in  the  garrison,  but  the  slaughter 
of  sepoys  was  considerable.  Xowzunds  noon 
thev  retired  to  their  lines,  carrying  off  their 
killed  and  wounded.  And  the  attack  was 
not  beffun  again  that  day,  which  was  a 
great  relief  to  the  little  garrison,  worn  out 
with  watching,  with  working,  and  with 
fighting. 

It  so  chanced  that  on  the  afternoon  of 
this  very  day,  as  the  203d  Berkshire  Rifles 
were  camping,  a  native  made  his  appear- 
ance and  demanded  an  interview  with  the 
commanding  officer.  It  was  rather  lucky 
for  that  native  that  the  men  had  had  a 
lon^  hot  march  and  were  tired  ;  for  the 
stones  of  cruelty,  and  indeed  the  traces  of 
it  they  had  met  with,  had  made  them  fero- 
cious, and  to  see  a  native  and  to  shoot  at 
him  were  almost  simultaneous  occurrences. 
No  doubt  the  innocent  occasionally  suffered 
with  the  guilty,  but  there  was  some  excuse 
for  our  Allows.  It  was  lucky,  therefore, 
for  this  native,  that  he  turned  up  when  the 
men  were  asleep  or  lying  down,  and  when 
the  sentiT  to  whom  he  surrendered  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  merciful  mood  from  sheer 
weariness.  And  if  it  was  lucky  for  the 
native  it  was  lucky  for  others,  too,  for  he 
had  come  to  inform  the  colonel  that  an 
English  garrison  was  besieged  by  a  laraely 
superior  force  of  sepoys  at  Ungawallah,  a 
town  about  fifteen  nules  westward  along 
the  river. 

This  information  was  at  first  received 
with  doubt.  It  was  believed  that  it  was  a 
rvM  to  delay  the  r^;iment  on  its  march  to 
Lucknow,  but  the  native  produced  a  scrap 
of  paper,  on  which  was  written,  —  "  This 
man  is  loyal  to  the  British  cause.  He  has 
saved  myself  and  three  others,  concealing 
us  in  his  village  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life.  George  McIntosh."  The  colonel 
had  heard  of  the  escape  of  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
another  civilian,  and  two  officers,  and  of  its 
beincr  effected  by  a  native.  He  therefore 
asked  the  man  a  few  questions  which  satis- 
fied him  of  his  identity,  and  then  called  his 
officers  t(^ther  and  told  them  of  the  infor- 
mation he  had  received. 

The  native  becged  of  them  to  lose  no 
time,  as  the  rebels  were  mining  the  place 
and  intended  to  blow  it  up. 

The  colonel  immediately  broke  up  the 
encampment,  told  his  men  of  the  imminent 
peril  of  their  countrymen  and  countrywo- 
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men  at  UngawaUAh,  &nd  marched  at  once 
on  the  fort 

Edward  Harding  queetioned  the  native 
about  the  tioope  at  Un^^wallah  and  how  he 
had  learned  their  position,  and  the  man  was 
very  communicative.  At  last  Edward  found 
that  he  had  come  up  the  river  in  a  boat 
which  was  moored  a  little  way  down 
stream.  The  native  told  him  he  should 
take  to  the  boat  as  soon  as  they  reached  it, 
for  the  river  was  a  rapid  one,  and  with  a 
fair  wind  he  should  outstrip  the  regiment 
and  might,  perhaps,  find  some  means  or 
conveying  intelligence  of  the  coming  suc- 
cors to  tne  besieeed  nurison. 

As  soon  as  Eawara  learnt  this  he  ex- 
erted his  utmost  eloquence  to  prevail  on  the 
colonel  to  let  him  ^o  on  and  announce  the 
approach  of  the  resunent.  The  colonel  ob- 
jected strongly  at  first,  but  eventually  gave 
in.  And  then  Ted  had  to  do  his  work  over 
again,  for  the  native  declined  to  take  him, 
—  it  would  be  sacrificing  both  their  lives. 
At  last,  however,  as  it  would  be  dark  when 
they  got  to  Ungawallah,  and  as  Ted  prom- 
ised to  lie  under  a  heap  of  leaves  and  nets 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  he  was  allowed 
to  embark,  and  before  long  was  skimming 
the  turbid  yellow  waters  of  the  river,  hafi 
smothered  by  the  unsavory  nets  and  other 
redolent  od^  and  ends  in  which  he  was 
buried. 

At  last,  just  after  dark,  the  native  ran  his 
boat  ashore  on  a  small  islet,  on  which  he 
landed,  leaving  Ted  in  the  boat  for  a  while. 
When  he  returned,  he  broudbt  with  him 
three  or  four  large  sourds.  Placing  these 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ooat,  he  drew  a  knife, 
and  then,  selecting  the  largest,  made  a  sort 
of  helmet  of  it  While  engaged  in  doing 
this  he  threw  the  other  goiuds  over  at  in- 
tervals. 

Finally,  when  the  helmet  was  complete, 
he  told  Ted,  who  had  been  lying  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  watching  him  with  great 
interest,  to  put  on  the  gourd,  jump  over- 
board, and  drop  quietly  aown  stream  in  the 
wake  of  the  boat.  The  other  gourds  had 
been  thrown  in  by  the  crafty  feUow  to  dis- 
arm suspicion. 

Ted  did  not  feel  very  anxious  for  a  bath 
in  that  cold  and  uninviting  fluid,  but  there 
was  no  choice  for  it,  so  over  he  went.  A 
rope  flung  over  the  stem  helped  him  along, 
and  by  and  by  a  turn  of  the  stream  brought 
them  under  the  fort  of  Ungawallah.  Here 
the  native  signed  to  Ted  to  swim  ashore. 

"  The  sentry  will  come  roimd  soon,"  he 
whispered,  bending  over  the  stem,  *'and 
you  must  shout  to  him  and  they  11  let  down 
the  rope.  But  you  must  be  very  careful. 
The  sepoys  have  boats  below." 


Ted  swam  ashore,  and  hiding  himself 
amonff  the  rough  stones  at  the  Toot  of  the 
rock,  kept  a  keen  eye  on  the  fort,  watchiiur 
for  the  sentry.  It  was  late  and  dusk,  and 
Ted  felt  the  cold  after  his  bath.  He  waited 
for  a  long  time,  but  no  sentry  passed  on  the 
rampart  above. 

^  Had  the  native  been  deceiving  him  ?  " 
he  wondered.  But  the  trath  was,  after  their 
hard  day's  fighting  the  little  garrison  were 
resting,  and  this  side  of  the  fort,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  inaccessible,  was  less  care- 
fully guarded  than  usual. 

At  last  Ted's  patience  gave  way.  It  was 
too  dark  for  any  one  to  see  him  from  the 
opposite  shore,  and  he  could  spy  a  light  at 
a  window  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fort.  He 
would  try  to  scale  the  rock. 

It  was  dangerous  and  difficult  work  at 
first,  for  he  was  stiff  and  numbed  with  cold. 
But  he  struggled  on  and  crawled  up  foot  by 
foot  The  Sirkness  was  rather  in  nis  favor, 
for  it  prevented  his  seeing  the  terrors  of  the 
ascent  So,  still  he  toiled  up,  —  now  resting 
for  a  while,  with  extendea  arms  grasping 
some  wide  boss  of  stone,  —  now  crawling  on 
all-fours  along  a  narrow  ledge,  —  now  bulg- 
ing from  some  projecting  spur.  By  the 
time  he  had  got  half-way  up  to  the  window, 
he  was  almost  inclined  to  wish  he  had 
stayed  below.  But  it  was  as  far  to  go  back 
as  ^  go  on  now,  and  more  dangeroi^eo  he 
persevered. 

His  clothes  were  almost  torn  off  his  back, 
his  hands  were  bleeding,  and  his  feet  were 
cut  (he  had  flung  off  his  boots  before  he 
jumped  into  the  river),  and  every  limb  was 
weary  and  bruised.  But  at  length  he  man- 
aged to  get  his  hands  on  the  sill  of  the  little 
window  and  drew  himself  up. 

^*  By  Jove  !  "  was  his  exclamation  on 
looking  in.  It  was  heard  by  those  inside, 
and  apparently  was  mistaken  for  some  hos- 
tile sound,  for  the  next  thing  Ted  had  to 
say  was,  ^  Don't  fire,  Tom  ;  it 's  I,  Edward 
Hjarding." 

Tom  could  hardly  believe  his  ears,  but  he 
sprang  to  the  window,  flung  it  open,  and 
half  helped,  half  dragged  his  Mend  in. 

"Where  on  earth  do  you  drop  &om, 
Ted?"  was  all  he  could  find  power  to 
say. 

"  I  have  n't  dropped  from  anywhere.  I 
climbed  up  from  betow.  And  tne  203d  is 
marching  down  to  your  relief  and  will  be 
here  before  daybreak  ! " 

"  Hurrah  1  '^  shouted  Tom,  —  "hurrah  !" 
and  he  rushed  out  and  shouted  "  Hurrah  I " 
so  vigorously  that  everybody  came  hurrying 
to  learn  what  was  the  matter ;  and  when 
they  heard  they  shouted  "  Hurrah  ! "  too. 
The    besi^;ei8    knew  what    "Hurrah!* 
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meant  well  enough,  but  couldn't  for  the 
life  of  them  moke  out  what  the  garrison 
could  have  to  rejoice  about. 

And  all  this  time  the  collant  203d  was 
pushing  on  to  UngawalliUL  for  life  and 
death! 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BREMNING  MINOR. 

"Good  momingy  Mrs.  Harding,"  said 
Philip,  entering  at  the  parsonage-gate  just 
as  Prue  was  coming  out,  —  "  good  morning. 
You  are  astir  early.  Some  errand  of  chan- 
ty, I  presume  ?  " 

"  It  early  rising  be  due  to  charitable  mo- 
tives, ma^  I  ask  on  what  mission  of  mercy 
Mr.  Philip  Charlwood  is  out  at  eight  in  the 
morning  t" 

"  I  am  goin^  on  a  mission  the  birds  will 
consider  anythmg  but  one  of  mercy.  I  want 
a  brace  or  two  to  send  to  a  friend  in  town." 

"  But  can't  you  put  it  ofF  till  later  ?  —  I  'm 
afraid  you  mtiII  wake  baby  out  of  her  nap 
after  breakfast." 

Philip  was  puzzled. 

"  I  don't  quite  understand.  Wake  baby  ! " 

"Yes,"  said  Prue,  innocentlv.  "I  met 
you  coming  into  our^^arden,  and  when  you 
said  you  were  after  some  birds  I  supposed 
thev  were  on  our  lawn." 

"Ha  1  ha  !  now  you're  poking  fun,  I 'm 
a&aid,  as  the  Yankees  say.  The  truth  is, 
tiiat  as  I  was  passing  the  gate  on  my  way  to 
the  keeper's  1  saw  you  coming  down  the 
lawn,  and  just  stepped  in  to  bid  you  good 
morning." 

"  Dear,  that  was  verv  kind  of  you.  But 
how  tall  you  must  oe  to  see  over  our 
gate  !" 

.  "0,  there  was  no  necessity  for  my  see- 
ing over  it,  —  I  could  see  through  it,  you 
know." 

"  Ah,  I  forgot  jou  lawyers  are  educated 
to  see  through  things.  But  I  did  think  that 
inch-thick  oak-plank  might  have  defied  liie 
eye  of  the  law.' 

"  I  suppose  it  is  a  gimblet-eye  which  no 
timber  can  resist" 

"  0,  you  don't  mean  that  you  have  been 
boring  holes  in  our  gate  ! " 

"  No,  not  for  worlds," —  and  here  Philip 
could  n't  help  giving  a  return  thrust,  —  "  not 
for  worlds,  though  spying  is  one  of  the 
pleasant  customs  of  this  little  Eden." 

"  Ah,  you  see,  all  country  places  abound 
in  curiosity  and  scandal." 

"Heaven  defend  me  from  living  in  the 
country ! " 

"O,  why?  Honest,  respectable  people 
don't  mind  the  pryim?  of  their  neienbois. 


You  surely  can't  prefer  London  to  this  de- 
lightful village  ?  —  in  fact,  I  won't  hear  even 
you  so  misreported  even  by  yourself^  for 
you  seem  to  find  it  almost  impossible  to  tear 
yourself  away  from  Bremning." 

"Well,  you  see,  a  fellow  must  hare  a 
little  regard  for  domestic  ties.  But  I  assure 
you  I  don't  like  the  cotmtry,  it  is  so  uncom- 
fortable and  unpunctuaL" 

"  Dear !  what  a  pity  you  came  down 
here ! " 

"  That  regret  sounded  very  sincere,  Mrs. 
Hardily." 

"  Did  it  ?  Ah,  well,  I  can  sympathize 
with  people  who  have  unpleasant  duties,  so 
I  suppose  I  can  appreciate  your  discomfort 
here.*^ 

"  It  is  veiy  good  of  you.  I  am  sure  I  am 
much  obliged  for  the  interest  you  kindly 
take  in  me.  I  feel  I  have  done  nothing  to 
deserve  it." 

"  The  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  your 
sister,"  said  Prue,  shaiply  and  distinctly, 
"  should  explain  the  interest  I  take  in  her 
brother." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,  —  yes,  you  and  she  are 
great  finends,  I  believe,  and  it  is  really  very 
Kind  of  you,  because  she  is  so  very  young 
and  silly.  I  am  sure  she  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  you." 

"  I  don't  wish  that,  Mr.  Charlwood.  I 
wish  I  could  influence  one  so  young  and  — 
and  inexperienced,  so  as  to  prevent  her 
being  imposed  on  or  deceived." 

"  in  what  way  ?  "  asked  Philip,  coldly. 

"  By  a  man,  Mr.  Philip  Charlwood,  who- 
does  not  love  her,  and  who,  if  he  had  a 
spark  of  honor,  would  not  try  the  faith  of  a 
girl  affianced  to  one  who  is  absent." 

"  0,  is  that  the  imposition  ?    I  thought 
ou  were  alluding  to  Mr.  Edward  Harding, 
'e  has  not  been  neard  oi^  by  the  way,  has 
he,  since  he  left  England  1 " 

"  You  are  speakinc  of  my  brother-in-law, 
sir,"  said  Prue,  haughtily. 

"  Yes,  but  not  of  mine,  I  hope." 

There  had  been  some  pretty  fencing  up 
to  this  point  with  only  just  the  least  little 
bit  of  temper  in  the  exchanges.  But  now 
the  swords  were  out  in  real  earnest,  and  Uie 
foils  were  flung  aside. 

"  You  have  tried  to  obtain  your  hope  by 
all  means,  fair  or  foul,  Mr.  Philip  Charl- 
wood. Mr.  Edward  Harding  is  a  man  of 
honor,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  him  the 
brother-in-law  of  any  one  who  has  not  the 
same  claim  to  the  title  of  gentleman." 

"  I  am  delighted  to^ear  your  unprejudiced 
opinion  of  Mr.  Harding's  honor.  I  pre- 
sume you  do  not  consider  a  man's  claim  to 
that  title  injured  supposing  he  has  to  leave 
Oxford  on  account  of  debt." 
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'^Certainly  not,  if  lie  pays  his  debts. 
Mr.  Edward  Harding  does  not  owe  a  shil- 
lii^  at  Oxford/' 

Fhilip  was  compelled  to  own  to  himself 
that  this  was  a  "nit,  — a  palpable  hit,"  — 
but  he  returned  to  the  attack. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  a  jjsoor  man 
who  wins  the  heart  of  a  rich  but  mexperi- 
enced  girl  surreptitiously  ? " 

"  Mr.  Philip  Charlwood,  you  are  uttering 
what  is  &lse,  and  what  you  know  to  be 
fsdse,"  said  Prue,  confronting  Philip  with 
flashing  eyes.  She  owned  to  James  after- 
wards uiat  she  had  for  a  brief  second  wished 
herself  a  man  that  she  might  strike  Edward's 
belier  then  and  there.  "  It  is  false,  Mr. 
Philip  Charlwood.  Edward  Harding  wooed 
your  sister  openly  and  honestly,  and  went 
to  your  father  in  an  upright  and  straightfor- 
ward manner.  How  your  father  treated 
him  I  need  not  say  ;  you  know,  and  I  dare 
say  approve  of  it" 

"  1  ao  not  approve  of  a  father  bestowing 
a  daughter  who  will  be  rich  some  day  on 
the  first  penniless  man  who  comes  to  ask 
for  her." 

"  Edward  Harding  is  not  a  penniless  man, 
Mr.  Charlwood  ;  he  is  a  sentleman  serving 
his  queen  and  country  in  the  field,  —  not  liv- 
ing at  ease  on  the  proceeds  of  chicanery  and 
quibbling ;  and  let  me  tell  you  ^also,  Mr. 
Charlwood,  that  vour  family  might  consider 
itself  honored  by  an  alliance  with  the 
Harding  My  fomily  was  as  wealthy  as 
yours,  sir,  but  it  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
my  marrying  a  Harding." 

"Ah,  your  uncle  doesn't  think  so, 
though." 

That  hit  must  score  to  Philip.  He  had 
been  a  little  overmatched  hitherto,  for  Prue 
had  the  ri^ht  on  her  side,  but  now  she  had 
laid  herseu  open  to  the  retort  which  long 
experience  at  the  bar  enabled  PhiUp  to  turn 
upon  her  with. 

"  That  is  no  business  of  yours,  sir,"  was 
aU  Ptue  could  reply,  and  that  was  rude,  and 
nothing  more. 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Harding,  if  we  would  but  all 
of  us  attend  to  pur  own  business  !  If  you, 
for  instance,  would  notjtake  so  untiring  an 
interest  in  my  sister's  movements  —  " 

«  Stop,  Mr^  Charlwood  !  When  Edward 
Harding  went  away,  —  when  your  father 
had  turned  your  sister  out  of  doors,  and  she 
sought  the  protection  of  our  roof,  her  affi- 
anced lover  gave  her  to  me  as  a  sacred 
chaige,  —  as  sacred  as  a  charge  received  at  a 
death-bed,  for  who  knows  whether  he  may 
return  ?  I  consider  that  I  have  a  right  to 
watch  over  her  with  a  sisterly,  almost  moth- 
erly affection.  I  have  as  much  right  as 
yourself" 


"  Pshaw,  Mrs.  Harding  !  you  know  this 
is  sentimental  nonsense.  Let  us  talk  like 
sensible  people.  That  silly  girl  plighted 
her  troth  to  Mr.  Harding  when  she  did  not 
know  her  own  mind.  He,  apparently,  has 
forgotten  all  about  her  —  " 

"  How  dare  you  say  that  1 " 

"  My  dear  madam,  we  may  as  well  discuss 
this  quietly.  Pray  be  patient.  I  was  go- 
ing to  say  that  he  has  apparently  forgotten 
all  about  her,  for  she  has  received  not  a 
line  from  him  since  they  parted." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  jSdward  Harding 
would  write,  for  he  might  have  known  Mr. 
Charlwood  would  not  scruple  to  open  his 
letters  ;  but,  leaving  that  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  have  not  heard  from  him  because 
the  first  mail  after  his  arrival  in  India  was 
lost  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  he  was  probably 
ordered  off  at  once  into  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, where,  if  he  had  time  to  write,  he 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  of  post- 
ing." 

"  You  should  have  been  a  special  pleader, 
Mrs.  Harding." 

"If  that  IS  intended  for  a  compliment, 
sir,  I  must  b^  to  decline  it.  I  consider  a 
paid  advocate  must  sacrifice  conscience  and 
principles  to  his  profession.  I  am  no  paid 
advocate,  —  I  simply  speak  the  truth." 

"  Surely  you  do  not  suppose  I  have  re- 
ceived a  retainer  from  my  lather  in  the  cose 
.of  Charlwood  v.  Harding  ?" 

"  I  really  can't  tell,  Mr.  Charlwood,  any 
more  than  I  can  guess  your  retainer  —  I 
think  that  was  what  you  called  it  —  in  the 
case  of  Lysaght  v,  Harding  ;  but,  whatever 
it  is,  and  however  large  the  reward,  you 
have  certainlv  more  than  earned  it.  You 
have  conducted  the  case  with  consummate 
skill  from  the  beginning,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing that  you  have  not  sacrificed  for  it." 

Philip  smiled.  He  couldn't  help  smil- 
ing, for  ne  felt  it  was  true  that  he  had  con- 
ducted his  case  with  excellent  toct  and  judg- 
ment. Prue  saw  the  smile,  and  hated  him 
for  it 

"  0, 1  know  what  your  smile  means  now, 
Mr.  Charlwood.  I  ought  to  have  under- 
stood it  the  first  day  ^ou  came  here,  with 
ptofessions  of  friendsmp  and  a  pretence  of 
peacemaking.  I  hated  vou  then,  —  I  know 
whv  I  hated  you  now."^ 

Philip  bowed. 

"You  do  me  too  much  honor,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  speak  to  me.  Good 
morning." 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Charlwood  ;  you  were  coming 
to  see  Mr.  Harding,  I  presume,  when  I  met 
you  —  " 

"  0  dear,  no !  It  was  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you." 
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"Mer 

**  Yes,  entiielj.  I  saeBsed  yon  would  be 
goinff  out  for  a  fltrou,  and  as  two  young 
people  in  whom  I  take  an  interest  were 
going  out  for  a  walk,  and  one  of  them  has 
not  much  more  stay  to  make  here,  I  was 
desirous  of  prevailing  on  you  to  let  them 
alone  for  onoe." 

**  Coward  ! "  said  little  Prue,  growing 
crimson  with  anger. 

She  felt  he  had  outwitted  her,  and  in  a 
most  unworthy  way,  and  she  was  angry 
with  both  herself  and  him. 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Philip  felt  he 
had  gone  a  little  too  far,  and  was  silent 
Prue  was  too  angry  to  speak. 

At  last  she  found  words.  With  an  en- 
forced calm  she  iK>inted  to  the  ^te,  and 
said  auietly,  but  with  great  intensity,  — 

^Mr.  Philip  Charlwood,  there  lies  the 
gate  of  the  parsons^,  inside  which  I  never 
wish  to  see  you  ej^^nn." 

"  Your  wishes  m  this  case  are  commands, 
madam.  But  as  you  forbid  me  the  house, 
perhaps  you  will  convey  to  Mr.  Harding  the 
mtelligence  which  I  mtended  to  bring  to 
him  tms  afternoon.'' 

'*  I  will  convcnr  any  message  to  him." 

"  "Will  you  tell  him  that  I  greatly  regret 
that  all  the  eloquence  and  arguments  of  a 
'  paid  advocate  ^  have  failed  to  induce  my 
father  to  restore  the  chaplain's  salary  of 
which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  deprive  him  ?" 

"  I  never  expected  Mr.  Charlwood  to  re- 
store that,  —  any  more  than  I  should  ex- 
pect Mr.  Philip  Charlwood  to  advise  its 
restoration." 

"  0,  I  'm  very  averse  from  my  fieither's 
retaining  it,  and  so,  you  see,  I  've  proposed 
that  he  shall  start  a  chaplain,  and  as  I  occa- 
sionally read  prayers  to  the  servants,  I  think 
of  drawing  the  salary  myself.  In  fact,  my 
father  has  promised  it  to  me  in  the  event 
of  its  not  returning  to  Mr.  Harding.  Pray, 
present  my  compliments  to  him,  —  I  wish 
you  a  very  good  morning." 

He  took  off  his  hat,  and  Prue  bowed  very 
low  in  return. 

"I  wish  you  good  morning,  sir.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  prayers  are  occasionally 
read  at  the  Manor-house.  I  have  half  feared 
from  the  practices  of  its  inhabitants  that  no 
Christian  observances  were  kept  up." 

"Thank  you,"  Philip  retorted,  as  he 
closed  the  gate,  "  we  have  not  been  very 
regiQar  always,  but  now  that  I  am  to  he 
paid,  I  Ve  no  doubt  I  shall  feel  as  earnest 
as  a  real  clergyman.    Good  day  ! " 

With  that  ne  strode  off^  rather  delighted 
than  otherwise  at  his  little  encounter.  It 
was  to  him  what  putting  on  the  gloves  with 
a  clever  amateur  is  to  a  practised  Doxer.    It 


was  pleasant  exercise  which  more  than  re- 
paid the  pain  of  a  chance  tap  or  two. 

"Egaa,  she's  a  plucky  little  woman. 
Ought  to  have  been  a  man  and  at  the  bar,  — 
she  hits  out  straight  from  the  eihoulder. 
Gave  me  a  nasty  one  or  two.  But  I  think 
she  will  feel  the  punishment  most  And 
now  for  these  birds  I  told  her  of  at  first  to 
keep  her  quiet.  I  know  where  to  find  the 
brace."  bb  saving,  Philip  walked  briskly 
off  in  the  direction  which- Marcus  and  Bella 
had  taken  when  he  dropped  in  to  intercept 
Prue. 

Poor  Prue  did  feel  the  punishment 
When  the  excitement  was  over,  she  kept 
recallinff  some  of  Philip's  cruel  taunts,  and 
it  endea  in  her  going  up  stairs  and  taking 
Prue  the  second,  who  was  her  confidante  in 
all  troubles,  in  her  lap,  and  crying  very 
hard  for  some  time,  to  the  wondering  dis- 
tress of  Martha  Ogleby.  who  was  mrmly 
convinced  that  some  or  the  thincs  must 
have  gone  wrons  in  the  wash,  —  sudi  losses 
being  connected  in  her  mind  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  her  mother  weeping  because  '*  tnem 
dratted  tramps  had  been  stealing  again,  — 
how  ever  the  squire's  lambric  handkerchers 
was  to  be  replaced  she  could  nt  telL"  Mar- 
tha viewed  tne  world  from  two  stand-points^ 
—  one  was  baby,  and  the  other  was  wag- 
ing,—  and  whatever  she  did  not  perceive 
tfarouffh  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  medi- 
ums we  looked  upon  with  a  stolid  wonder 
and  bewilderment  that  made  her  a  veiy 
difficult  subject  to  deal  with.  Washing  she 
had  been  bom  to,  —  baby  was  the  only  ac- 
quired taste  she  had,  and  she  referred  eveiy- 
tning  in  the  world  to  these  two  prime  causes. 
So  in  this  case,  as  she  knew  baby  was  quite 
well  and  very  good,  being,  in  iact,  asleep, 
she  fell  back  on  the  linen,  and,  supposing 
Prue's  grief  was  due  to  some  error  about  the 
number  of  things  that  had  gone  and  the 
number  of  things  that  had  come  back  from 
the  wash,  started  off  to  the  linen-cupboard 
in  the  spare  room  and  went  over  the  whole 
of  the  oasket,  comparing  the  articles  with 
the  items  in  the  bill. 

So  Prue  had  the  nurseiy  to  herself,  where 
she  was  by  and  by  discovered  by  her  hus- 
band, still  sobbing  over  baby.  He  was,  of 
course,  surprised  at  her  sorrow,  and  asked 
its  cause,  and  so  with  a  few  tears  and  gulps 
the  little  champion  went  over  her  fight  with 
Philip. 

James  looked  very  ^ve  here  and  there, 
but  he  felt  that  PMbp  had  been  attacked 
first,  and  that  Prue  had,  to  the  best  of  her 
power,  given  as  good  as  she  took.  So  he 
felt  he  could  not  quarrel  with  Charlwood 
for  standing  on  the  d^ensive. 

As  for  the  loss  of  the  two  hundred  a  year, 
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it  was  a  Iobb,  he  owned,  especially  with  Prae 
the  second  and  her  fature  to  he  taken  into 
consideration,  hut  he  must  do  as  hest  he 
could.  He  wished  the  parish  were  in  het- 
ter  order,  so  that  he  could  take  pupils  with- 
out feeling  he  was  n^lecting  his  duty. 

With  regard  to  Bella,  he  could  only  re- 
peat what  he  had  said  hefore, — that  she 
was  unworthy  of  Ted,  that  the  family  would 
he  anything  hut  a  desirable  connection,  and 
that  Edward  would  probably  survive  this 
disappointment  as  he  had  another. 

But  Prue  was  not  so  easily  satisfied. 
Whether  Bella  was  worthy  or  not.  she  had 
been  left  in  her  care,  and  she  was  oound  to 
cling  to  her  charge  to  the  last. 

''I  remember  Edward  said  about  the 
Balaklava  charge  that,  though  it  was  utterly 
useless  and  purposeless,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  men  to  charge  when  they  had  the  or- 
ders. I  have  orders  to  guard  Bella,  and, 
let  her  be  worth  whatever  she  may,  I  must 
Sight  for  her  till  the  last ! " 

**  You  're  a  courageous  little  woman, 
Prue  ;  but  you  owe  me  a  duty,  too,  which 
is,  not  to  kiU  yourself  with  worry.** 

"  Never  fear,  James,"  said  the  little  wo- 
man, Rmlliug  up  at  him  through  her  tears. 

"  Please 'm,"  said  Martha  Ogleby,  enter- 
ing radiant,  "  I  Ve  a-counted  'em,  and  there 
ain't  none  missin',  —  on'y  one  o'  the  young 
Miss  Challood's  hanshykers  come  home  in- 
stead o'  youm.** 

**  It 's  quite  right,  Martha,  I  dare  say.  I 
had  n't  counted  tnem." 

**  Aw ! "  said  Martha,  and  collapsed. 
She  knew  it  was  not  baby,  and  now  she 
had  learnt  it  was  not  the  linen.  Both  these 
en>lanations  failing,  there  was  only  one 
other  alternative  open  to  Martha^  —  "  Tis  n't 
'Mlas  Prue,  and  tisn't  the  clothes, — well, 
then  it's  somethin'."  And  somethin'  not 
bein^  -either  of  the  first  two  alternatives 
wajs  m  reality  nothing  to  Martha,  who  re- 
lapsed into  her  old  calm  puzzle  as  to  what 
the  world,  with  the  exception  of  baby  and 
the  washing,  could  possibly  be,  what  it  was 
meant  for,  and  why  it  went  on  as  it  did. 

How  many  of  my  lady  readers,  especially 
in  the  present  dearth  of  good  servants, 
must  be  longing  to  engage  this  domestic 
treasure ! 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Philip,  piping  a  lively 
'vrhistle,  stepped  out  gayly  aloi^  the  road 
-where  he  expected  to  meet  Marcus  and 
S^la.  He  had  brought  his  friend  to  the 
point  a  few  days  before  by  hinting  that 
-w^ben  he  wished  him  to  flirt  with  Bella  he 
did  not  expect  he  would  cany  the  game  so 
fax  and  make  love  so  desperately.  Marcus 
bad  of  bis  own  free  will  been  thmkins  that 
lie  had  made  a  conquest  of  Bella,  ana  cal- 


culatinff  how  much  old  C.  would  give  her, 
and  whether  she  would  not  look  very 
charmine  as  the  Countess  of  Mountgarret, 
so  that  wis  very  mild  expostulation  of  his 
friend's  settled  the  question. 

'^  My  dear  boy,  I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured to  trifle  with  her  affection  in  such  a 
manner.  The  fact  is,  you  see,  that  I  really 
entertain  a  deep  passion  for  her  —  a  love 
that  I  should  have  ere  this  asked  her  seri- 
ously to  allow  and  return,  if  that  confound- 
ed uttle  she-parson  had  given  me  a  fair 
chance." 

"  My  dear  Marcus,  I  am  indeed  delighted. 
By  Jove  !  the  dream  of  my  life,  —  thai  my 
most  intimate  friend  should  marry  my  sis- 
ter." (And  then  he  said  to  himself,  ''  That 
two  hundred  is  potted."  )  "  Marcus,  shake 
hands.  I  congratulate  you  and  myself  —  I 
know  she  loves  you,  —  and  as  for  that  Mrs. 
Harding,  1 11  get  her  out  of  the  way." 

''A  mousand  thanks,  Philip.  But  how 
and  when  1 " 

"  When  ?  to-morrow  morning.  How  1 
leave  that  to  me  ! " 

So  it  was  agreed  that  the  following  mom- 
Marcus  snould  take  Bella  out  for  a 


wfQk  to  a  romantic  little  plantation  where 
there  was  a  picturesque  water-mill  and  a 
small  lake  ^t  was  a  pond  actually),  —  a 
scene  of  which  Bella  was  very  fonoL  be- 
cause it  reminded  her  of  so  many  novels.  — 
and  that  then  and  there  he  should  declare 
his  love. 

When  Philip  reached  the  stile  leading 
into  the  plantation  he  paused. 

^'Better  not  go  any  farther.  I  mi^ht 
just]  drop  in  on  them  as  he  was  popping 
the  question." 

So  he  sat  down  on  the  stile,  lit  a  cigar, 
and  made  a  mental  inventory  of  the  luxuries 
on  which  he  would  expend  his  extra  two 
hundred  a  year. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

▲  BACB  FOB  LIFB. 

YsRY  earnestly  and  impatiently  did  the 
little  garrison  of  Ungawallah  wait  for  the 
dawn.  Every  man  was  under  arms,  and  all 
fretted  for  the  time  to  come  when  they 
might  sally  out  and  attack  their  besi^rs. 

It  was  impossible  altogether  to  overlook 
the  &ct  that  the  sepoys  considerably  out- 
numbered the  203d.  But  they  would  be 
taken  by  surprise  and  so  attacked  at  an  ad- 
vanta^,  and,  with  the  little  garrison  to  take 
them  m  the  rear,  would  be  in  but  a  poor 
plkht 

Of  late,  since  the  blowing  up  of  the  pow- 
der-wagons, there  had  be^  oetter  watch 
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kept  on  the  fort  by  the  mutineers,  but  they 
were  so  secure,  they  thought,  firom  attacK 
from  without,  that  they  did  not  post  sentries, 
except  towards  the  fortress. 

The  gray  dawn  broke  rapidly,  and  the 
stars  went  in  rapidly,  for  then&  is  little 
twilight  in  those  climes.  It  had  been  a 
long  watch  for  morning,  but  not  a  man  had 
nodded  for  one  instant,  lest  perchance  he 
should  lose  a  second's  start  in  the  race  to 
meet  the  foe. 

Everything  sounded  very  distinctly  to  the 
eager,  bstenins  ears  in  Ungawallah  fortress. 
The  stamp  of  the  steed,  the  rattle  of  hia 
halter-cham,  the  tramp  of  the  patrol,  and  the 
noise  of  his  accoutrements  came  clearly 
on  the  wind.  And  as  the  day  lightened  and 
broadened  they  heard  the  regohur  tread  of 
a  laive  body  of  men,  and  trembled  lest  they 
should  woke  the  foe.  But  the  foe  were  not 
listening  for  it  as  they  were.  And  so  the 
Berkshire  Rifles  came  on  the  scene. 

There  was  a  ringing  cheer. 

Then  came  the  shrieks  of  the  terrified 
sepoys,  turning  out  of  their  tents  half  awake 
to  meet  the  aven^ng  steel,  as  our  gallant 
fellows  rushed  on  m  a  race  to  be  the  first  at 
the  enemy. 

Out  poured  the  garrison  with  a  fierce 
shout,  and  fell  on  the  mutineers  in  the  rear. 
They  struck  with  a  will,  and  when  they 
fired  they  brought  down  their  men,  for  they 
had  a  score  to  clear  off,  and  would  not  waste 
a  single  shot  at  random. 

The  fight  was  not  a  long  one.  The 
slaughter  was  great.  The  203d  attacked 
the  sepoy  camp  about  the  centre,  having 
come  up  under  shelter  of  a  tamarind  erove, 
which  at  this  point  ran  close  to  the  lines. 
The  mutineers  at  the  two  extremes  of  the 
camp  got  under  arms  with  all  haste,  and 
hastened  to  support  their  fellows,  but  the 
sally  of  the  garrison  alarmed  them.  They 
were  ignorant  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
and  supposed  they  were  surrounded,  for 
they  believed  it  impossible  that  the  garrison 
could  be  acting  in  concert  with  the  reliefs,  — 
how  could  they  have  been  communicated 
with  ?  After  a  brief  halt,  in  which  their 
leaders  tried  to  rally  them,  they  fairly  broke 
and  fied.  The  Rifles  were  too  tired  with 
their  forced  march  to  pursue  them  far,  and 
the  garrison  waa  too  small  for  the  purpose, 
not  to  mention  that  it,  too,  was  weariea  out 
with  watching  and  fighting. 

But  the  20dd  followed  the  fugitives  to  a 
brow  of  the  slope,  beyond  which  spread  by 
the  banks  of  the  river  long  levels  of  rice- 
ground,  and  thence  fired  after  the  flying 
wretches  volley  after  volley  as  long  as  they 
were  in  range. 

Then  came  the  rest  from  marching  and 


fighting,  and  the  meeting  of  the  rescuerB 
and  the  rescued.  They  nod  been  too  much 
occupied  to  take  much  notice  of  each  other 
till  tnen. 

The  little  garrijson  was  rapturous  in  its 
gratitude.  There  was  such  a  collation  got 
up  immediately  for  the  203d  on  the  spot, 
the  ladies  setting  out  all  sorts  of  provisions,  | 
and  waiting  on  meir  deliverers  with  merry  , 
alacrity ;  and  the  brave  fellows,  who  had 
found  a  fine  appetite  on  their  march,  did 
justice  to  the  entertainment  That  night 
the  203d  encamped — in  tJie  tents  of  the 
departed  sepoys — in  front  of  the  fort,  which 
was  not  Jaige  enough  to  accommodate 
them. 

The  next  morning  a  council  of  war  was 
held.  The  203d  was  bound  to  pui^  on  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  reliefs  marching 
on  Luclmow.  The  little  garrison  could  not 
be  left  at  Ungawallah,  and  yet  there  were 
no  means  of  transport  for  the  women  and 
children,  for  the  sepoys  had  gone  off  with 
all  the  horses,  with  the  exception  of  thoee 
which  on  the  night  of  the  mutiny  were  rid- 
den by  the  ofilcers.    What  was  to  be  done  ? 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Berkshire 
Rifles  offered  to  leave  a  company — or  even 
two  —  at  the  fort,  and  march  on  with  the 
rest  to  join  the  main  body,  which,  after  re- 
lieving Lucknow,  might  despatch  a  force  to 
Ungawallah  to  convey  the  garrison  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

But  those  who  had  been  imprisoned  so 
long  in  the  fort  were  most  unwiUing  to  un- 
dertake a  further  captivity  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. They  would  undergo  any  hardships 
rather  than  that, — the  ladies  espedaUy  de- 
clariug  they  would  rather  march  afoot  with 
the  203d  than  submit  to  another  day's  stay- 
in  the  fort  And  no  wonder !  The  enemy 
had  so  nearly  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to 
drive  a  mine  that  the  fort  did  not  appear  at 
all  a  safe  place.  The  gleaming  bayonets  of 
the  gallant  203d  were  a  better  protection. . 
than  the  frowning  walls  of  UngawaUah. 

It  was  (^uite  plain,  however,  that,  willing 
as  they  nu£;ht  be,  the  ladies  were  incapable 
of  facing  the  fatigues  of  the  march.  It  was 
not  easy  to  devise  any  plan  for  their  trans- 
portation, but  stop  in  the  fort  they  could 
not  and  would  not 

Fortunately,  while  they  were  in  dire  per- 
plexity on  this  point,  Ted  remembered  that 
something  had  been  said  by  the  native  who 
brought  nim  to  Ungawallah  about  there 
being  boats  in  the  possession  of  the  muti- 
neers. Search  was  made,  and  three  small 
boats  and  a  couple  of  flats,  which  had  been 
used  in  conveyms  provender,  were  found 
in  a  creek  a  little  oelo w  the  fort  Here  was 
I  an  unexpected  means  of  escape.    The  hoata 
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were  launched  cind  bronglit  up  to  a  con- 
venient landing-place,  where  they  were  in- 
spected and  leaks  looked  for  and  stopped. 
It  was  agreed  that,  as  there  were  no  sweeps 
discoverable  in  the  flats,  they  should  be 
towed  by  two  of  the  smaller  boats.  If  they 
could  only  get  to  Kholaghur,  which  was 
now  in  the  possession  of  a  r^^iment  of  in- 
fantry and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  they 
would  be  safe.  Kholaghur  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  mutineers  after  a  massacre  of 
the  whites,  but  was  occupied  by  a  large 
force  en  route  for  Lucknow.  Tne  hesLvy 
artillery,  having  been  found  to  retard  seri- 
ously the  advance  of  the  relief,  was  left 
here  with  one  regiment  of  foot,  and  was  in 
a  strongly  intrenched  position. 

A  company  of  the  203d  was  to  be  left  to 
form  an  escort  and  to  man  the  boats ;  the 
women,  children,  wounded,  and  invalids 
were  to  be  put  on  board  the  flats.  The 
third  small  boat  was  also  to  be  manned,  and 
to  act  as  a  sort  of  tender  to  assist  in  towing 
where  there  ^er^  rapids,  or  to  render  aid  n 
any  boat  ran  aground. 

Finally,  it  was  determined  that  the  for- 
tress of  U ngawallah  should  be  blown  up.  It 
had  origin^ly  been  a  native  fort,  and  before 
the  days  of  gunpowder  must  have  been 
almost  impregnable.  But  the  near  success 
of  the  mutineers  in  undermining  it  betrayed 
its  weakness,  and  it  was  therefore  agreed 
that  it  should  be  blown  up. 

At  his  special  request,  Edward  Harding 
was  left  behind  with  the  company.  He  was 
appointed  to  steer  the  boat  which  was  to 
act  as  tender,  Tom  Martindale  taking  the 
rudder  in  the  first,  and  Tom  Fiiston  in  the 
second,  of  the  towing  boats. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  river  expedition 
should  start  late  at  night,  and  that  the  regi- 
ment should  march  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, after  firing  a  train  which  should  blow 
up  the  magazine  of  the  fort  Although  thev 
were  so  glad  to  escape  from  it,  and  so  loath 
to  prolong  their  stay  there,  the  little  garri- 
son could  not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  over- 
throw the  walls  that  had  sheltered  them 
from  the  savage  foe.  But,  besides  this,  it 
was  thought  as  well  that  the  fugitives  should 
have  got  a  fair  start  ere  the  noise  of  the  ex- 
plosion alarmed  the  villages  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood.  It  was  more  than  pos- 
sible that  the  sepoys  might  have  rallied  in 
considerable  numbers  in  some  such  places 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  women  and  children 
should  be  nlaced  in  comparative  safety  be- 
fore the  bellow  of  the  explosion,  the  tremor 
of  the  earth,  and  the  great  column  of  smoke 
should  tell  the  lurking  foe  that  UngawalUdi 
was  no  more. 

Late  at  night,  when  the  moon  shed  its 


glittering  light  on  the  turbulent  flood  and 
showered  its  glimmering  touches  of  silver 
upon  the  trees  and  rocks  above  the  river,  — 
wnen  all  was  silent  save  for  the  wash  of  the 
waters,  the  moan  of  a  night-bird,  or  the  cry 
of  the  jackal,  —  the  boats  put  off,  and  their 
occupants  waved  a  silent  adieu  to  the  group 
of  officers  and  men  of  the  203d  that  had 
gathered  to  see  them  off. 

As  Edward  was  stepping  into  his  boat  the 
surgeon  of  his  regiment  came  up  to  him. . ' 

"  Look  here,  Harding,"  saia  he,  "  there 
are  several  children  in  arms  in  those  boats, 
and  the  exposure  to  the  night  air,  and  the 
worry  and  anxiety  their  mothers  have  im- 
dergone  lately,  may  make  them  peevish. 
But  their  crying  might  lead  the  enemy  to 
you,  so  I  Ve  put  some  quieting  compounds 
m  this  bottle,  —  a  sort  of  Daffy,  you  know, 
—  a  drop  or  two  of  which  will  quiet  them. 
I  meant  to  give  it  to  one  of  the  ladies,  but 
as  you  have  a  roving  commission,  it  will  be 
more  handy  with  you,  after  all,  perhaps.  I 
have  had  some  lint  and  bandages  and  a 
composing  draught  or  two  put  on  board  the 
second  boat,  which  contains  the  sick  and 
wounded.  I  wish  you  a  safe  voyage  !  Qood 
by!" 

Edward  stepped  into  his  boat  and  pushed 
off.  All  the  oars  had  been  carefully  muflied, 
so  that  there  was  very  little  noise.  He 
ordered  his  men  to  pull  gently  up  stream 
alongside  the  flats,  wnich  were  waiting  for 
his  signal  to  start.  He  inquired  in  each 
boat  u  all  was  ri^ht  and  everj'body  safely 
aboard,  and  then,  naving  made  sure  of  this, 
gave  the  word  to  his  crew  to  give  way  and 
get  ahead  a  bit.  Then  he  gave  a  low 
whistle,  —  the  men  in  the  towing  boats  bent 
over  their  oars,  and  then  the  towing-lines 
grew  taut,  and  the  flats  began  to  toil  up 
stream.    They  were  off ! 

The  river  was  swollen  with  recent  rains, 
and  flowed  with  great  force,  sweeping  at 
times  round  a  bend  with  such  impetuosity 
that  Edward's  boat  had  on  several  occasions 
to  lend  a  hand  at  the  tow-rope.  It  was  ter- 
ribly tedious  work,  as  towing  always  is,  but 
it  seemed  more  than  ordinarily  slow  to  the 
fugitives.  They  made  such  small  progress 
that  some  of  uiose  who  longed  to  put  as 
much  distance  as  possible  between  them 
and  the  scene  of  their  dangers  grew  weary 
of  watching  how  long  they  were  in  passing 
obj^ts  on  the  shore. 

Thus  they  rowed  steadily  on  until  dawn, 
when  fortunately  they  found  themselves  en- 
tering a  jungle.  It  had  been  a  question  of 
doubt  among  them  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  lie  to  and  try  to  conceal  themselves 
by  day,  or  to  press  on  at  all  risks.  The 
jungle,  which  ran  along  the  course  of  the 
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river  on  both  sides,  allowed  them  still  to 
press  on,  while  it  concealed  them  from  ob- 
servation. 

It  was  veiy  difficult  work  to  thread  the 
liver,  which  was  here  and  there  divided  into 
separate  channels  by  islets  or  rocks.  It  then 
b^same  Edward's  duty  to  find  out  which 
channel  was  navigable.  The  search  often 
occupied  some  time.  In  one  or  two  cases 
the  water  in  the  best  channel  was  so  shallow 
that  they  had  to  get  out  and  push  the  boats 
over  them.  But  they  worked  away  with 
stem  and  silent  determination. 

"  By  Jove  !  Tom,"  whispered  Edward,  as 
they  succeeded,  after  immense  exertion,  in 
setting  the  boats  over  one  of  the  woist  shal- 
lows, '*  if  the  b^^gars  are  in  possession  of  any 
forU,  or  indeedXpodtiopk^theriver, 
we  must  run  the  gantlet,  for  we  can  t  come 
back.  We  should  get  aground,  and  be  mur^ 
dered  at  their  leisure." 

"You're  right,  Ted;  and  yet  we  can 
hardly  expect  the  river  to  deepen  as  we  go 
higher,  so .  that  our  chances  are  poor  ones, 
any  way.  Does  any  one  know  whether 
there  's  a  fort  between  here  and  Khola- 
ghur?" 

Edward  did  not  know,  but  he  would  in- 
quire. There  was  little  hope  of  finding  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  country,  but  he 
questioned  alL  Luckily,  the  civil  engineer, 
who  had  been  inspector  of  the  defences  at 
Ungawallah,  had  some  years  since  resided 
at£holaghur.  While  there  he  had  been  em- 
ployed by  a  speculative  nabob,  who  thought 
ne  could  grow  cotton  in  the  neighborhood, 
to  survey  the  stream  with  a  view  to  canali- 
zation. He  reported  that  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection  there  were  no  forts,  or  even 
villages,  between  Kholaghur  and  Ungawal- 
lah  ;  but  there  was,  a  few  miles  above  the 
jungle,  a  large  overhanging  rock,  on  which 
were  the  ruins  of  a  native  fortification,  re- 
puted to  have  been  the  stronghold  of  a  tribe 
of  robbeiB. 

The  robbers  were  swept  away  some  vears 
ago,  but  he  feared  their  position  might  be 
occupied — if  the  sepovs  knew  of  the  route 
they  were  going  to  tate — and  would  give 
the  enemy  such  an  immense  advantage  that 
all  the  crews  of  the  boats  could  be  shot  down 
without  a  chance  of  defending  themselves  or 
retaliating. 

Edward  went  back  to  Tom,  and  told  him 
what  the  engineer  said. 

**  Take  him  into  your  boat,  Ted,  and  let 
him  report  how  far  we  are  from  the  rock. 
We  must  take  a  rest  before  we  come  there. 
My  fellows,  in  spite  of  relieving  each  other 
eve^  hour  or  so,  are  fiptting  knocked  up." 

"  We  had  better  hiut  at  the  end  of  the 
jungle,  and  serve  out  rations  ;  then  look  to 


our  aims,  pull  on  quietly  till  we  set  in  ndit 
of  the  blun,  and  then  let  go  for  dear  lif&^ 

*^Qo  and  fetch  the  engineer,  Ted,  and 
then  we  11  arrance  plans." 

Edward  pulled  back  and  took  the  engi- 
neer on  board. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Martyn,"  said  Tom,  when  the 
boats  were  alongside  again,  "  how 's  the  river 
there?" 

"  Pretty  broad,  and  quite  deep  enough  for 
boats  of  our  draught" 

"  Which  side  is  the  bluff  ?" 

"The  one  I  chiefly  refer  to  is  on  our 
right ;  but  on  the  opposite  bank  is  an  answer- 
ing eminence,  not.  so  high,  if  I  remember 
right,  but  so  densely  wooded  as  to  afford 
ample  C9ver  to  sharpshooten." 

"  Is  the  ascent  oi  the  bluff  from  the  land 
side  difficult  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  not,  for  it  is  covered  with 
a  grove  of  trees,  and  is,  as  fiir  as  I  can  recall, 
a  gentle  slope.'' 

"We  must  have  a  forlorn  hope,  gentle- 
men," said  Tom.  "  A  few  of  us  must  be 
put  ashore  a  little  beforo  we  come  to  the 
bluff,  and  must  make  a  rush  un  it  and  try 
to  distract  their  attention  while  the  boats 

get  by." 

"  Let  us  hope  the  precaution  won't  be 
needed,"  said  one  of  the  civilians  iii  Tom's 
boat ;  "  but  I  'm  ready  to  go,  for  one." 

"We  must  have  soldiers,  I'm  afrtdd," 
said  Tom.  "  Sorrv  to  disappoint  you  ;  but, 
you  see,  a  handful  of  discipline  m  a  case 
like  this  is  better  than  oceans  of  pluck." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  11  let  me  go  as  '  a 
little  one  in,'  if  1  want  ? "  said  the  other. 

"  No  ;  you  must  stop  and  help  along  the 
boats." 

"  Well,  1 11  obey  orders,"  said  tie  eiviliaiL 

"  The  forlorn  hope  had  better  land  in  this 
boat  and  haul  it  up.  In  case  the  bluff  is 
not  occupied  they  can  return,  launch  it,  and 
soon  catch  us  up,"  suggested  Edward. 

"  Each  boat  must  trust  to  itself  and  look 
after  itself,  for  you  must  tiy  and  carry  off 
the  women,  —  not  stop  to  fight" 

"Better  to  lose  a  lew  than  all, — there 
would  be  no  time  for  rescue." 

"We  aro  getting  near  the  end  of  the 
jungle,"  said  Mr.  K&rtyn,  the  engineer  ;  "  a 
few  strokes  round  that  point  will  bring  us 
in  sight  of  the  bluff." 

"  Easy  all ! "  said  Tom,  «  pull  for  shore.'* 

The  boats'  rowed  to  the  bank,  and  their 
occupants  landed.  Rations  were  then  served 
out,  and  the  wearv  oarsmen  stretched  their 
tired  limbs  on  the  sward  and  snatched  a 
few  minutes'  rest 

"  Mr.  Martvn,"  said  Tom,  drawing  the 
engineer  a  little  apart  from  the  spot  where 
the  teirified  women — tenified,  yet  quite 
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iiBconscious  of  ih»  new  doAger  inimediately 
impending  —  were  sitting.  "Mr.  MartyB, 
do  you  tmnk  I  can  eet  anywhere  near  the 
place  without  fear  of  diacovery  1  ^ 

"Yes,  the  banks  are  wooded  on  both 
sides.'' 

"  A  good  idea ;  I  can  wade  along  close 
in  shore  and  reconnoitre.  Tell  Coding 
where  I  Ve  gone." 

Tom  was  gone  about  an  hour,  and  came 
back  with  bad  tidings.  He  had  got  as  far 
as  a  bend  of  the  stream  whence  ne  could 
see  two  or  three  senoys  posted  on  the  bank. 
He  could  not  tell  now  many  there  were  on 
the  bluff,  but  it  was  evident  that  prepara- 
tions had  beeaa  made  to  cut  them  on. 

There  was  no  use  trying  to  conceal  the 
dui£|er  longer.  It  was  equally  useless  to 
think  of  turning  back.  So  they  called,  the 
little  party  together  and  told  them  of  the 
dire  peril  before  them.  Tom  had  carefully 
^reconnoitred,  and  he  recommended  that  the 
forlorn  hope  should  land  at  the  bend  where 
he  had  8top][>ed  and  nush  on  to  the  knoll, 
the  boats  waiting  for  nve  minutes,  and  then 
starting  at  racing  pace.  It  was  to  be  clearly 
undenSood  that  each  boat  with  its  attendant 
flat  must  look  after  its  own  interests.  There 
must  be  no  pause  to  help  the  o^ers,  for 
such  a  delay  would  involve  all  in  the 
slaughter.  ^ 

Then  came  the  volunteering  for  the  for- 
loiB  hope.  Tom  explained  that  it  must 
consist  entirely  of  soLiiers.  Every  soldier 
was  ready  to  yolunteer  f(»  the  desperate 
duty,  so  at  last  it  was  detemiined  that  they 
should  east  lots.  And  a  lot  fell  on  Tom 
Martindale,  but  Edward  Hazding  was  not 
of  the  number. 

Next  they  cast  lots  who  should  be  in  the 
first  boat,  and  Edward  Harding's  place  was 
to  be  there,  but  Mary  was  to  go  in  the  sec- 
ond boat 

Edward  tried  hard  to  persuade  Tom  to 
efaange  places  with  him,  but  Tom  would 
not  fisten  to  him.  If  tiiey,  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  little  expedition,  vacillated, 
what  could  they  expect  of  the  men  ? 

^'  Take  care  of  Mary  as  far  as  vou  can, 
Ted.  Good  by.  God  bless  you,  old  fellow  ! 
Save  my  poor  child  if  you  e«n  I '  They 
wrung  each  other's  hai^  wannly. 

And  then  followed  the  parting  of  Tom 
from  his  wife  and  ohild^  vwi^fdaare  not 
attempt  to  describe. 

I^st  of  all  the  little  boait  with  the  forlorn 
hope  put  off,  keeping  well  under  the  bank. 
The  two  other  boats  with  the  flats  in  tow 
got  out  into  mid-stream,  the  men  bending 
over  their  oars,  waiting  for  the  signal  to 
start  Tom  Fnston  steered  the  first  boat, 
Mr.  Martyn  the  second.    Edward  Harding 
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stood  in  the  bows  of  Friston's  boat,  watch 
in  hand,  waiting  to  give  the  word  aa  quietly 
as  if  he  had  been  holding  the  bung  for  a 
college  race  on  old  Isis. 

"  Are  you  ready  1 " 

«  Ready.* 

«  Off  I  * — and  away  they  went 


CHAPTEE  XXX. 

NOT  OFF  WITH  THE  OLD  LOVE,  BUT  ON 
WITH  THE  NEW. 

Bella.  Charlwood  had  selected  a  most 
romantic  spot  for  the  scene  of  the  proposal. 
It  was  just  the  place  to  suit  so  veiy  senti- 
mental a  young  lady. 

Yale  Farm — in  reality  it  was  only  a 
water-mill — was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
wooded  slope.  .  About  half-way  up  the 
hillside  there  was  a  spring  issuing  from  a 
cave,  locally  reported  to  have  been  the 
haunt  of  a  highwayman.  A  narrow  chan- 
nel conducted  the  stream  to  a  good-sized 
pool,  originally,  perhaps,  an  artificial  reser- 
voir, but  now  so  neglected  as  to  appear  a 
natural  lake  of  smau  dimensions.  Thence 
the  water  was  conveyed  for  a  few  yards 
under  ground  in  iron  pipes,  which  then, 
supported  on  two  ivy-covered  stone  piers, 
earned  it  over  a  plaahy,  brier-grown  hollow 
to  turn  the  huge  wheel  of  the  milL  Hav- 
ing performed  its  task,  the  emancipated 
brooklet  boiled  out  below  the  mill  and 
flowed  away  across  the  meadows  in  the 
plain  below,  where  its  course  might  be 
traced  by  the  pollard-willows  along  its 
banks,  until  it  joined  the  distant  river. 

It  was  a  veiy  pretty  scene,  with  plenty 
of  charming  bits  for  an  artist's  pencil. 
There  was  the  dark  chasm  whence  the 
brook  sprang,  with  plumes  of  hartstongue 
waving  above  it,  with  trails  of  ivy  or  sprays 
of  dog-rose  and  blackberry  looped  across 
it,  wiUi  a  young  sapling  spirinc  up  slend^ 
and  green  from  a  le^ge  where  tne  wind  had 
carried  a  stra^  seed.  Above  the  arch  ran 
the  road  which  meandered  down  to  the 
milL  —  a  road  with  a  south  a^ct,  so  that 
the  Dank  beyond  it,  oveigrown  with  privet 
and  whitethorn,  was  a  rare  basking-ground 
for  the  choicest  butterflies,  which  fluttered 
up  in  crowds  when  you  passed.  Above 
this  was  a  belt  of  pines  ana  firs,  their  som- 
bre greenery  clear  cut  against  the  sky,  while 
the  sunlight  glowed  brightly  on  their  red 
and  silvery  stems. 

Sparkling  and  prattling^  as  it  issued  from 
its  dark  prison  in  the  hiUside,  the  brook 
hastened  on  to  the  pool,  refreshing  the 
herbage  on  its  banks  with  such  clear  cool 
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sprinklings  of  dew  that  a  biiffhter  emerald 
graced  the  feathery  fem-fionas  ;  while  the 
spires  of  foxgloves  towered  higher  and  the 
snowy  flowers  of  the  bramble  bloomed  more 
thickly  where  they  bent  over  the  little 
threaci  of  water. 

The  pool  was  a  deep,  qniet,  calm  mirror, 
reflecting  the  gray  boles  of  the  beeches  and 
the  graceful  loliage  of  the  horse-chestnuts 
that  hun^  overi^  and  giving  back  with 
increased  intensity  the  blue  of  the  clear  sky 
above  all. 

The  stream  was  reputed  to  be  a  petrifying 
spring,  —  and,  indeed,  it  deposited  on  the 
huge  wheel  such  flakes  of  hud  lime  that  it 
seemed  to  turn  it  into  stone,  —  so  that,  if 
you  struck  it,  it  did  not  give  back  the  dull 
sound  of  wood,  but  the  shaip,  almost  metal- 
lic ring  of  stone.  Whether  it  was  the 
peculiarity  of  the  water,  or  some  peculiar 
species  of  weed  growing  in  it,  that  gave  the 
pool  its  strange  color,  I  know  not,  but  there 
was  a  vivid  blue-green  about  its  depths  that 
reminded  one  of  a  scene-painter^s  idea  of 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  rather  than  of  nature. 
It  would  hardly  have  surprised  one  had  the 
wine-dark  gloom  dissipated  to  reveal  below 
the  water-nymphs  sporting,  or  some  river- 
god  asleep  upon  his  urn.  ^yond  the  pool 
was  an  orchard  filled  with  quaint  masses  of 
rock  (a  soft,  crumbling  rock,  identical  in 
character  with  the  lime  deposit  of  the 
stream),  which  gave  a  weird,  strange  look 
to  the  place. 

But  for  a  few  trifling  things,  —  such  as 
the  bus^  hum  of  the  waterwheel,  the  pres- 
ence of  some  articles  of  dab-wash  on  the 
hedges,  and  the  smell  of  cooking  (wafted 
from  the  mill  chimney,  which  was  on  a 
level  with  the  pool,  so  abrupt  was  the 
descent  to  the  wheel^  —  trifling  things  that 
spoke  plainly  of  moaem  times  and  civiliza- 
tion, you  might  have  imagined  the  orchard, 
pool,  and  cave  the  haunt  of  some  wicked 
magician  or  ogre.  Those  fantastic  rocks 
were  the  knighte  who,  failing  to  overthrow 
the  wicked  one,  were  by  him  changed  into 
stone.  That  cave  is  the  entrance-hall  of 
his  vast  palace  ;  if  you  peer  into  the 
gloom  you  may  almost  fancy  you  see  the 
usual  horn  suspended  beside  the  gate.  That 
mysterious  pool  is  the  prison  in  which  he 
conceals  the  princess  to  rescue  whom  so 
many  knights  have  fought  and  failed. 

No  wonder,  then,  if  your  prosy  novelist 
is  so  carried  away  by  th*e  romance  of  the 
spot,  that  Bella  should  be  so  much  attached 
to  it. 

Hither,  then,  she  led  Marcus  Lysaght 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Bremning  Minor. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning.    The  long. 


blue  shadows  stretched  for  across  the  grass, 
over  which  now  and  then  flitted  little 
patches  of  shade  cast  by  the  flying  fleeces 
overhead.  The  trees  were  touched,  as  with 
a  loving  hand,  with  the  melancholy  glories 
of  autumn.  A  little  tinge  of  melancholy  is 
needed  to  make  anything  exquisitely  enjoy- 
able ;  the  small,  black  speck  in  a  rosy 
apple  heightens  the  beauty  of  the  color,  and 
hmts  that  it  is  perishable.  And  this  per- 
ishableness  makes  it  the  more  dear  to  us, 
for  we  weary  of  and  do  not  value  —  we 
poor  perishable  creatines  —  that  which  is 
everlasting  and  unchangeable.  Our  nature 
cannot  grasp  it.  And  so  the  golden  and 
russet,  Sie  crimson  and  purple,  glories  of 
autumn  make  the  season  very  dear  to  us 
all. 

It  had  not  been  too  diy  an  autumn,  and 
the  fields  were  green  and  velvety  in  the 
early  dawn,  glittering  with  dewdrops,  and 
sprinkled  with  daisies.  The  larks  were 
aloft  twinkling  against  the  sky,  and  there 
was  a  hum  and  stir — a  sort  of  praise-giving 
murmur  —  in  the  air,  as  Marcus  and  Bella 
passed  over  the  Lea  on  their  way  to  Vale 
Farm.  There  was  a  wishing-well  on  the 
Lea,  where  a  tiny  thread  of  water  trilled 
into  a  mossy  stone  basin.  Of  course  Bella 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  going  and 
drinking  some  of  the  mystic  spring,  and 
breathing  a  wish  over  it.  Marcus  readily 
fell  in  with  the  idea,  and  they  each  took  a 
draught  in  the  hollow  of  tneir  hand,  in 
accordance  with  the  superstitious  regula- 
tions of  the  spot. 

Marcus  had  won  a  great  advantage  over 
Edward  Harding  by  the  readiness  with 
which  he  humored  Bella's  romantic  vaga- 
ries. To  her  he  appeared  to  approve  of  and 
share  in  all  her  sentimental  notions,  but  the 
truth  was  he  only  humored  them,  whereas 
Ted  —  who  was,  in  his  own  way,  romantic 
enough  himself,  more  so  than  Marcus — 
had  rather  snubbed  some  of  her  choice 
follies.  Marcus  Lysaght  was  more  of  a 
man  of  the  world  than  Ted,  whose  experi- 
ence of  life  was  won  in  no  wider  field  than 
the  university,  while  Marcus  had  from  his 
youth  moved  much  in  fashionable  life^  A 
capital  dancer,  and  much  in  request  at  balls 
and  parties  of  every  description,  Marcos 
had  learnt  how  to  make  himself  agreeable. 

He  knew  that  in  life,  as  at  a  ball,  you  are 
constantly  changing  partners  and  tru-d-ru^ 
You  are  introduced  to  a  young  lady  to 
dance  one  set  of  quadrilles  with  her,  and 
then  probably  never  to  meet  her  again.  It 
is  therefore  wise  to  learn  a  method  by 
which  to  put  yourself  on  an  easy  footing 
with  one  with  whom  your  acquaintance  is 
fated  to  be  so  short,  but  on  whom  you  wish 
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to  leave  a  favorable  impression,  or  at  any 
rate  not  to  leave  an  unfavorable  one.  Mar- 
cus's secret  was  simple  enougL  He  endeav- 
ored to  find  out  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
particular  tastes  of  the  lady  he  danced  with, 
and,  having  done  so,  to  identify  hinuaelf  with 
them. 

In  this  way  he  charmed  Miss  Chasuble 
by  talking  High  Church,  Miss  Serious  by 
hia  evan^lical  proclivities,  Miss  Banter,  by 
his  admiration  of  Spurgeon,  Miss  Canter, 
by  his  opinion  of  Cumniing.  He  talked 
Toryism  with  the  Hon.  Miss  Evelyn  True- 
blue,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Highandry, 
and  nibid  Radicalism  with  Miss  Jenny, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Staple,  the  cotton-spinner. 
He  was  poetical  with  Miss  Flighty,  tdstori- 
cal  with  Miss  Crammer,  phdanthropical 
with  Miss  Misshins,  and  absurd  with  Miss 
Giggle.  He  was  enabled  to  do  this  effec- 
tively. It  did  not  require  any  great  depth 
of  reading  to  keep  a  little  ahead  of  each 
lady  in  her  particular  walk,  and  his  mem- 
ory was  a  good  one. 

From  this  tr^ning,  therefore,  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  go  with  Bella  in  her 
admiration  of  romance.  He  did,  indeed, 
read  a  great  many  novels  himself,  always 
knocking  off  a  chapter  or  two  with  nis 
cigar  after  breakfast ;  but  he  read  them  as 
a  sort  of  counter-irritant  to  his  law  studies. 
The  law  books  were  full  of  information, 
and  very  heavy  ;  the  novels  were  quite 
devoid  of  anytning  instructive,  and  very 
light :  and  so  he  took  the  latter  to  correct 
the  former. 

He  and  Bella  got  on  admirably.  He 
took  the  water  of  toe  wishing- well  with  an 
appearance  of  faith  and  fervor  which  de- 
lighted Bella,  and  no  doubt  considerably 
influenced  the  wish  that  she  uttered  inter- 
nally. 

Then  they  wandered  on,  and  toiled  up 
the  winding  path  to  the  pool,  and  sat  down 
in  the  orchard  to  rest  after  their  fatigues. 

Bella  posed  herself  gracefully  upon  the 
slant  stem  of  an  apple-tree  which  formed  a 
sort  of  natural  rustic  seat  Marcus  flung 
himself  down  on  the  grass  at  her  feet.  Then 
came  a  pause.  Marcus  began  to  single  out 
particularly  fine  blades  oi  grass,  which  he 
picked  and  ate  like  a  very  Nebuchadnezzar, 
while  Bella  dibbled  little  holes  in  the 
ground  with  the  point  of  her  parasol. 

"  You're  not  tired,  I  hope  ? "  said  Marcus 
at  last,  finding  the  silence  was  c;rowing 
oppressive,  and  feeling  it  would  oe  bet- 
ter to  make  a  silly  remark  than  none  at 
all. 

"  O  dear,  no ! "  said  Bella,  gushingly. 
"  I  'm  such  a  capital  walker,  you  know.  0, 
I  'uL  used  to  it,  because  when  we  ate  alone  ** 


(here  there  came  a  little  sigh)  **  papa  and  I 
wander  about  together  a  great  deal." 

"Indeed!" 

"  0  yes,  —  very  often." 

Then  came  another  pause,  for  somehow 
that  subject  was  not  sug^stive  of  much. 

"  What  a  jolly  place  tms  is  ! "  said  Marcus 
at  last,  —  "  so  quaint,  and  out  of  the  way, 
and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  0,  a  charming  spot !  —  so  romantic,  so 
beautiful,  so  poetical !  It  always  reminds 
me  of  a  beautiful  poem  about  —  dear  me, 
what  is  it  ?  Something  about,  *  Go  on,  cold 
rivulet,  to  the  sea.'  I  think  it  is  Tennyson' 
or  Tupper's,  —  I  forget  which.  But  don't 
you  love  poetry  ?" 

"  Very  much  indeed.  I  envy  the  fellows 
who  can  write  it  immensely.  I  remember 
that  song  very  well,  too ;  in  fact,  I  know 
the  air.  But  it  makes  me  quite  sad  to  think 
of  it." 

"  Indeed  !  O,  tell  me  what  romantic  in- 
terest has  it  for  you  1  What  touches  you 
when  you  think  of  it  ?    Pray  tell  me  ! " 

"  Well,  you  see,  there  something  about  — 

'  No  mate  by  tliee  my  steps  shall  stmy, 
Voreror  and  tomrvt '  — 

or  something  of  the  sort ;  and,  you  know, 
this  is  most  likely  my  last  visit  to  Vale 
Farm.  Your  brother  and  I  are  due  in 
town  in  a  few  days." 

"  Heigh-ho  !  I  shall  be  so  sorry." 

"  Yes  ;  Philip  is  a  very  model  of  attentive 
and  affectionate  brothers." 

"  0,  of  course  I  shall  miss  Philip  very 
much!    But  —  " 

"  But  what.  Miss  Charlwood  ?" 

"  Well,  he  is  so  often  away.  You  know 
we  have  not  seen  him  here  for  an  age. 
Still,  of  course,  we  shall  miss  him." 

"  And  I  'm  sure  he  will  be  sony  to  go. 
At  least,  if  I  may  judge  of  his  feelings  oy 
my  own." 

"  Yours  !  0,  I  'm  sure  you  must  be  tired 
of  this  humdrum  country  life." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  delighted  with  it. 
Ah  me  !  I  only  wish  I  were  some  rustic 
Tityrus  reposing  under  a  beech." 

"  I  don  t  remember  him.  Is  he  in  The 
Romance  of  the  Forest  9  " 

"  No.  He  was  a  lucky  dog  who  lived 
some  hundreds  of  years  ago,  far  apart  from 
the  ordinary  worries  of  human  life,  —  or  so 
Vijgil  says." 

'Hie  temptation  to  display  his  classical 
knowledge  —  though  he  knew  Bella  would 
not  appreciate  it  — ^nad  betrayed  Marcus  into 
a  statement  which  virtually  checked  the 
conversation  for  a  few  minutes.  Another 
pause  ensued,  during  which  he  devoured 
more  grass  and  she  prodded  the  unresisting 
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earth  into  a  pattern  for  a  cullender.  At  last 
the  lady  took  up  the  talk  again,  and  this 
time  hovered  a  little  nearer  the  subject  they 
were  both  auning  at. 

"  We  shall  miss  you  very  much  when  you 
are  gone.  Papa,  I  am  sure,  will  be  quite  at 
a  loss  for  an  adviser  when  you  have  left  us.'' 

"And  you,  Miss  Charlwood  ?" 

"  0,  I  shall  be  quite  lonely  again.  No 
one  to  take,  me  out  for  walks  or  tell  me  of 
the  last  new  novels — nobody  —  heigh-ho  ! " 

"Miss  Charlwood  —  Bella — I  may  call 
you  Bella,  may  I  not  1 "  said  Marcus,  get- 
ting up  mdually  on  one  knee  and  leaning 
against  the  apple-tree,  so  as  to  get  his  arm 
in  an  easy  position  to  clasp  Bella's  waist 
when  necessary  ;  "  you  will  let  me  call  you 
Belial" 

"  0,  such  a  friend  of  Philip's,  and  papa's, 
and  all  of  us,  may  call  me  so,  if  he  likes,  you 
know,  Mr.  Lysacht." 

"  Yes,  but  dont  speak  to  me  in  that  formal 
way.    Call  me  Marcus." 

"0,1  could  n't!" 

"  Yes,  you  could  if  you  tried, — try  now ! " 

"  It  would  sound  so  odd,  so  familiar.  And 
you  know  I  —  I  —  O,  I  couldn't ! " 

"  Now  do  just  this  once  ! " 

Here  the  arm  crept  round  imperceptibly. 

"  Well  —  Marcus  —  there  !  I  declare  I 
didn't  think  I  could  find  the  courage." 

"  Ah,  Bella,  dearest  Bella,  if  you  would 
but  always  call  me  Marcus  !  If  you  would 
but  add  some  endearing  term  to  that  poor 
name  !  Bella,"  —  here  nis  voice  sank  lower 
and  the  arm  crept  closer,  —  "  darling  Bella, 
if  you  would  only  bestow  on  me  the  love — " 

"0,  hush !  hush !"  said  Bella.  "I  must 
not  hear  more.  You  forget  I  am  affianced 
to  another.  No,  I  must  not  hear  a  word 
more!" 

And  she  put  her  fingers  into  her  ears 
with  a  pretty  afifectation  of  deafiiess.  But 
she  could  hear  what  he  said  all  the  same ! 

"But,  my  own  dear  ffirl,  you  will  not 
throw  away  your  heart  where  you  can  sure- 
ly feel  no  affection.  You  have  been  slight- 
ed and  neglected  by  this  Harding  —  " 

"  La  !  who  ever  told  you  about  it  1 "  broke 
in  Bella. 

Marcus  was  a  little  taken  by  surprise,  but 
be  fenced  the  question  artfully,  leading  Bella 
to  believe  that  "hfxs,  Harding  had  b^n  his 
informant. 

"  The  nasty,  artful  thing  "  thought  Bella, 
"to  eo  and  spitefullv  interfere,  just  because 
of  a  little  harmless  flirtation !  And  Bella 
determined  to  avenge  herself  on  Prue  and 
Edward  and  all  the  family.  She  had  been 
neglected  by  one  and  belayed  by  another 
of  them.  So  she  turned  to  Marcus  with  a 
yielding  grace. 


"  0  Marcus,  what  can  I  offer  you  but  a 
broken  heart  and  a  withered  affection  ?  I 
believed  I  loved,  and  though  it  is  true  I  was 
mistaken  —  " 

"  No  !  no  !  BeUa  dearest,  vou  were  de- 
ceived ;  you  have  been  ci-uelly  entrapped 
into  an  engagement  where  you  did  not  rave 
your  heart.  That  is  mine,  I  f^  soia  Say 
you  give  it  to  me  ! " 

"Alas,  you  wiU  reproach  me  with  that 
fooHsh,  that  fatal  attacnment" 

"  Never,  dear  girl,  never  !  Tell  me  you 
will  be  mine,  bestow  on  me  the  love  which 
has  never  been  awakened  for  another, — yoa 
only  mistook  pity  or  friendship  for  the  affec- 
tion which  the  neart  can  only  feel  once  in  a 
lifetime.    Say  that  you  love  me  ] " 

"0  Marcus  I" 

He  Was  kneeling  close  beside  her  now, 
with  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  his  face 
so  close  to  hers  that  her  hair  brushed  his 
cheek.  He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and 
she  did  not  resist,  for  she  knew  from  hex* 
novel-reading  that  that  was  a  quite  allowable 
expression  ot  affection. 

"  Whisper  to  me  at  least  that  you  do  not 
hate  me,  Bdla!" 

"  Hate  you  ?  0  no  ! " — and  she  buried 
her  blushing  face  on  his  shoulder, — "I  lOve 
you  but  too — too  well.  But  this  terrible 
enga^^ement  I  dare  not,  I  must  not  release 
myself." 

"  But  you  are  released.  You  have  beeu 
neglected  and  forgotten  :  the  tie  no  longer 
binds  you." 

"But  I  dare  not—" 

"  Dare  not  1  And  yet  you  say  you  love 
me,  Bella  !  Dare  not !  Would  you  dare 
to  continue  plighted  to  one  who  does  not 
possess  your  h^rt?" 

"  0  no,  no !  But  it  must  not  be  yet  Do 
not  breathe  a  word  of  this  to  any  living 
soul.  I  must  still  bear  this  terrible  engage- 
ment a  little  longer.  Let  us  keep  our  love 
a  secret  from  all,  and  let  us  trust  each  other, 
Marcus.  I  plight  my  troth  to  you,  and  will 
be  true  to  you,  whatever  may  happen,  and 
in  ^ite  of  what  others  say.  But  conceal 
our  engagement  even  from  Philip  for  a 
while, — until  I  tell  you  that  I  can  feel  my- 
self released*" 

"  But  you  are  released  now  ! " 

"I  dare  not  hope  it,  fondly  as  I  dream  it, 
Marcus.  For  suppose  h$  should  return  and 
claim  me  I  It  has  happened,  for  it  did  hap- 
pen to  2%«  IhMs  tva/rd.  And  I  should 
nave  to  keep  my  promise  then.  But  you 
would  still  06  true  to  me^  and  never  wed 
another?" 

Marcus  thought  to  himself  this  was  rather 
a  hard  baigain,  but  he  only  said,  "  I  could 
not  long  survive  your  loss,  dearest  BeUa  1 " 
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which  80  delighted  that  young  lady  that  I 
yerilj  helieye  ahe  wished  Echeara  might 
come  hack,  it  would  he  bo  romantic  to  haye 
any  one  die  for  her  ! 

"O  no,  you  would  still  liye  and  loye 
me  in  secret,  and  I  should  go  through  life 
with  a  hroken  heart  wedd^  to  another ! 
It  must  be." 

"Well,  he  may  not  turn  up,  after  all,* 
said  Marcus,  gliding  unthinkingly  into  com- 
monplace ;  "  and  eyen  if  he  does,  he  would 
neyer  exact  the  promise  !  ** 

"Let  us  not  think  of  it,  Marcus.  We 
loye  each  other  truly,  and  whether  united 
or  diyided  our  loye  will  be  the  same.  But 
you  will  not  breathe  a  word  of  this  solemn 
plighting  to  any  breathing  souL** 

And  Marcus  yowed  solemnly  to  breathe  a 
word  to  no  liying  soul  ;  and  then  they  ex- 
changed rings  and  sealed  the  engagement 
with  a  kiss,  and  gaye  each  other  locks  of 
hair,  all  of  which  was  done  according  to  the 
rules  in  such  cases  made  and  provided  in 
sentimental  noyels. 

Finally,  when  all  this  was  oyer,  they  saun- 
tered homeward  aim  in  arm,  conyersing 
fon^y  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fu- 
ture. 

At  the  gate  which  led  from  Vale  Farm 
into  the  high  road  they  came  upon  Philip, 
whose  presence  indeei  they  had  become 
aware  of  some  time  ere  they  saw  him,  by 
the  odor  of  the  choice  Cabana  he  was 
smoking. 

**  Well,  Bella,  so  you  *ye  shown  Marcus 
your  pet  bit  of  picturesque  ?  It 's  pretty, 
isn't  It,  old  boy?" 

"  Very  lovely  indeed,"  said  Marcus. 

"Is  It  aU  right?"  inquired  PhiHp  in 
dumb-show,  falling  a  little  behind  and 
catching  his  friends  eye. 

"  All  right ! "  signalled  the  other,  appar- 
ently quite  forgetful  of  the  solemn  vow  he 
had  made  a  minute  before  to  keep  their 
loyes  a  secret. 

And  the  heart  of  Philip  rejoiced. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

IN  THE  MIDBT  OF  PBBIL. 

Whsn,  after  a  nause  of  intense  anxiety 
and  excitement,  Edward  Harding,  seated  in 
the  stem  sheets  of  the  first  boat,  gave  the 
word  to  start,  it  seemed  a  positive  relief  to 
the  men  to  dig  their  oars  into  the  water 
and  lift  the  boat  along  with  such  a  vigorous 
first  stroke  as  made  all  her  timbers  groan 
and  creak.  Then  came  a  dreadful  silence, 
saye  for  the  dash  of  the  oars  as  they  tugged 
away  doggedly,  the  flats  swaying  heavily  on 


the  tow-lines  and  stopping  the  way  sorely. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  in  any  of  the  boato, 
but  many  of  the  women  were  graying  as 
they  clasped  their  children  to  their  hearts. 

Presently  there  was  a  shout  and  a  shot 
on  the  i^ht  bank,  where  the  forlorn  hope 
had  lan<^.  Edward  could  distinsuish 
Tom's  voice  as  with  a  cheer  the  brave  litUe 
handful  dashed  up  the  slope.  The  effect 
was  certainly  favorable  for  the  fugitives  in 
the  boats,  for  only  a  dropmng  fire  was  main- 
tained from  that  bank.  Unfortunately,  the 
enemy  had  possession  of  the  other  bank, 
and  though  not  quite  to  such  advantace,  ^e 
ground  being  lower,  they  were  still  aole  to 
pour  a  devastating  fire  into  the  crews  as 
they  came  abreast  of  them. 

U  was  a  cruelly  telling  fire !  Within  two 
minutes  from  the  first  shot  Edward's  boat 
was  almost  unmanageable.  First  the  bow 
oar  was  badly  hit ;  then  three  and  four  were 
so  severely  wounded  that  they  could  not  pull 
another  stroke  ;  four,  being  hit  in  the  arm. 
moreover,  let  fall  his  oar  and  it  drifted 
away. 

At  such  short  range  the  effect  was  terrific ; 
but  as  the  men  were  evidently  aiming  at  the 
boat's  crew,  the  ladies,  though  sorely  terri- 
fied, were  not  in  any  actual  oanger,  still  the 
bullets  in  some  instances  whistled  too  close 
to  them  to  be  pleasant,  and  the  children 
were  screaming  in  alarm,  and  unnerving 
their  defenders. 

And  all  this  while  the  enemy,  firing  from 
behind  trees  and  brushwood,  were  effectu- 
ally concealed,  and  though  one  or  two  of 
the  men  in  the  boat  nred,  it  was  mere 
random  chance-work.  Edwaurd  ground  his 
teeth  savagely,  and  wished  he  were  ashore 
among  the  wretches,  instead  of  being  in  a 
boat  running  the  gantlet  in  this  helpless 
way.  His  mat,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts 
was  drifting  ashore,  and  the  rudder  no  long- 
er guided  it.  At  last  a  shot  severed  the 
tow-line  which  connected  it  with  the  flat, 
and  the  boatload  of  women  and  children, 
thus  abandoned,  floated  a  few  yards  down 
stream  and  grounded. 

Edward  had  not  had  time  to  look  round 
and  see  how  the  other  boat  was  getting  on, 
but  he  had  a  sort  of  wild  hope  that  the  fire 
had  all  centred  on  his  boat  and  that  the 
others  might  escape,  and  so  Mary  might  be 
saved.  He  could  not  see  how  they  fared, 
for  the  smoke  hung  thickly  over  the  river. 
When,  however,  the  tow-line  parted  and  the 
flat  ran  aground,  Edward  saw  there  was  but 
one  thing  to  do. 

"  Jumn  ashore,  lads,  and  try  and  drive 
the  devils  off;  I'll  swim  down  to  the 
other  boat,  tell  them  to  pull  up,  take  the 
women  and  children  out  of  the  grounded 
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flat,  and  row  away  for  dear  life.  We  can 
keen  these  b^igais  at  bav  till  they  pass." 

The  men  gave  a  glad  cheer.  They  were 
tired  of  sitting  as  targets  for  the  sepoys. 
So  the  boat  was  run  ashore  under  cover  of 
a  volley,  and  then  the  men  sprang  to  land, 
lowered  their  bayonets,  and  dashed  at  the 
concealed  foe. 

"  Come  on,  boys,"  said  the  old  sergeant, 
who  took  command  of  the  landing-party ; 
"let  'em  have  it  hot!" 

"  Hurrah  ! "  cried  the  men,  and  plunged 
into  the  thicket. 

Edward  dropped  over  the  stem  of  the 
boat  and  struck  out  for  the  flat.  As  he  did 
BO  he  felt  a  warm  tingling  sensation  in  his 
shonlder,  and  a  numbness  in  his  right  arm, 
which  fell  bv  his  side  powerless.  He  knew 
he  was  hit,  but  he  had  no  time  to  ask  him- 
self if  it  was  a  severe  wound  or  not  All 
he  could  do  was  to  throw  himself  on  his 
side  and  paddle  off  to  the  flat  with  one 
hand.  When  he  came  alongside,  he  told 
the  women  that  he  was  going  down  stream 
to  bring  up  the  other  boat,  and  bode  them 
hold  themselves  ready  to  scramble  on  board 
without  delay. 

Then  he  made  for  the  other  boat ;  but 
alas!  the  condition  of  that  and  the  second 
flat  was  worse  than  the  others.  He  found 
that  a  severe  volley  had  disabled  the  crew 
at  the  first  fire ;  that  thev  had  drifted 
down  stream  and  run  aground  ;  and  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  get  them  off, 
but  that  a  second  volley  knocked  several  of 
the  planks  loose,  and  the  water  rushed  in 
and  swamped  them,  so  that  but  for  their 
being  aground  on  the  shallows  they  would 
all  have  been  drowned. 

Edward  could  have  wept  with  vexation 
to  see  every  hope  of  escape  thus  lost  But 
it  was  a  time  to  act,  not  to  lament  He  re- 
membered that  he  had  promised  Tom  to 
watch  over  Maiy  as  best  ne  could,  and  now 
was  the  time.  His  own  boats  were  hope- 
lessly disabled,  and  so  were  the  second 
boats,  in  which  he  had  planned  for  the  es- 
cape of  the  women,  and  now  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  done  but  to  sell  life  dearly.  The 
plans  they  had  laid  were  defeated,  and  each 
must  shirt  for  himself  individually.  His 
responsibility,  therefore,  was  at  an  end^  so 
he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
preservation  of  little  Mary. 

He  found  her  sitting  in  the  stem  of  the 
boat  with  a  white,  terrified  face,  clasping 
her  child  in  her  arms.  It  seemed  almost  a 
hopeless  attempt,  but  he  felt  it  was  their 
oniy  chance. 

"Here,  Mary,  give  me  the  child."  He 
took  it  from  her  and  laid  it  on  his  shoulder. 
''  Now  jump  overboard,  and  put  your  hands 


on  my  shoulders.  Don't  cHng  too  dose, 
—  don't  be  afraid.  Now  oome,  make 
haste!" 

He  had  almost  to  drag  her  overboard,  for 
she  seemed  quite  stupefied.  It  was  terrible 
work,  for  he  was  growing  veiy  weak  from 
loss  of  blood,  and  he  had  to  keep  tiie  child 
above  water  as  best  he  could  and  supix)rt 
Mary,  while  he  prevented  her  clinging  too 
closely.  Nothing  but  the  terrible  danger 
which  awaited  them  if  they  stayed  behind 
could  have  nerved  him  ;  it  was  for  life, 
and  more  than  life,  that  he  stru^led. 

Fortunately  the  smoke  of  the  firing  floated 
down  stream  on  the  face  of  the  water,  so 
that  he  was  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  rebels, 
whose  attention  was,  moreover,  luckily  for 
him,  taken  up  ^ith  other  things,  for  not  a 
single  shot  was  aimed  at  him. 

rartly  floating,  partly  swimming,  they 
were  back  to  the  landing-place  where  the 
forlorn  hope  had  left  their  Doat  The  boat 
was  still  there,  near  it  a  dead  soldier  lay 
prone.  He  had  evidently  been  wounded, 
and  had  struggled  back  m>m  the  fight  to 
the  boat  with  some  faint  idea  of  escape,  but 
had  fallen  dead  ere  he  reached  it  Edward 
took  his  musket  and  pouch,  his  own  revol- 
ver, having,  of  course,  got  wet  He  placed 
Mary  and  her  child  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and,  standing  up  in  the  stem,  sculled 
the  boat  alon^  with  a  single  oar.  His  right 
arm  was  so  stiff  now  he  could  not  use  it  at 
aU. 

He  paddled  slowly  down  to  the  scene  of 
their  rest  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  He 
had  noticed  a  ruined  temple  near  there, 
and  he  thought  they  could  find  a  place  of 
concealment  m  it  It  would  have  been  in 
vain  to  go  back  to  Ungawallah,  and  this 
was  as  safe  as  any  other  place. 

Faint  and  weak  with  loss  of  blood,  he 
managed  to  ^t  the  boat  ashore,  and  lifted 
Mary  out  of  it  with  her  child.  That  done, 
he  orove  the  boat  out  into  mid-stream 
again,  for  fear  it  should  lead  the  enemy  on 
their  track,  and  then  pushed  through  the 
jungle  towards  the  ruins.  It  was  weary 
i,  for  neither  he  nor  Mary  could  do 
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much  more  than  crawl,  but  at  last  they 
reached  the  temple,  and  after  carefully  in- 
specting it  found  a  sort  of  low  cave  or 
fl^tto  oeside  a  well,  long  since  dried  up. 
The  entrance  was  almost  mdden  by  a  fallen 
pillar,  and  there  were  numbers  of  loose 
stones  about,  with  which  he  could  barri- 
cade this  place  of  refuge  against  wild  beastis 
or  those  foes  they  feared  almost  worse,  —  the 
natives.  After  he  had  done  this  he  flung 
himself  down  on  the  floor,  utterly  exhausted. 
Mary  and  he  had  not  exchanged  a  word  aU 
the  time.    She  was  seated  in  a  comer,  con- 
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Tulnvely  clasping  her  child  to  her  bosom, 
and  rocking  it  to  and  fro. 

By  this  time  the  sounds  of  the.  firing  had 
ceased.  Edward  trembled  to  think  what 
that  meant  He  could  not  bear  the  silence. 
To  distract  his  thoughts  he  examined  the 
wound  on  his  shoulder.  It  was  onl^  a 
flesh  wound,  but  the  muscle  was  so  bruised 
it  would  be  some  time  ere  he  would  be 
able  to  use  his  arm  again.  He  dressed  the 
hurt  as  well  as  he  could,  and  then  set 
himself  to  clean  his  revolver  and  load 
it 

Mary  was  bc^zinning  to  recover  from  the 
first  stunning  effects  of  her  terror. 

«  Where  is  Tom,  0,  where  is  Tom  ? "  she 
kept  moaning,  until  Edward  feared  her 
voice  might  attract  the  notice  of  some 
Btra^ler  from  the  sepoy  camp. 

''Be  still,  and  1 11  tiy  and  see  what  I  can 
do  to  find  him,  Mary.  He  is  not  far  from 
here,  but  I  must  wait  till  it's  dark,  and  it 's 
0ome  hours  to  night  yet." 

"  O,  bring  Tom  to  me ! "  was  all  poor 
Mary  could  sigh.  She  was  worn  out  with 
alarm,  exertion,  and  want  .of  food.  Ted 
prevailed  on  her  to  take  a  few  drops  of  the 
opiate  the  doctor  had  given  him  at  starting, 
and  then  he  made  her  up  a  rough  bed  of 
leaves  and  grass  in  the  driest  comer,  and 
soon  had  the  satisfstction  of  seeing  her  sleep- 
ing quietly  with  her  child  nestling  in  her 
arms.  Weary  and  long  was  the  watch  Ed- 
ward kept  by  the  mouth  of  the  little  grot 
At  times  he  heard  a  distant  shout,  and 
trembled  lest  it  should  be  an  approaching 
body  of  sepoys. 

Slowly,  nour  by  hour,  the  day  drew  on 
towards  night  A  cool  breeze  sprang  up, 
bearing  upon  it  at  times  the  cry  ot  the  wild 
cieatuTCS  oeginning  to  stir  in  the  jungle  now 
that  the  heat  of  tne  day  was  done.  Soon 
came  the  swift  short  twilight  of  the  tropics, 
when  the  broad  orb  of  day  dipped  below 
the  horizon,  and  darkness  sprang  to  it« 
throne  in  the  sky. 

And  now  the  cry  of  the  wild  creatures 
rang  out  with  terrible  significance  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  ruins.  The 
bark  of  the  jackal,  the  long  howl  of  the 
wolf,  and  at  mtervals  the  sullen  roar  of  a 
tiger,  woidd  be  heard  so  close  to  hand  that 
Edward  was  grateful  that  Mary  was  so  sound 
asleep. 

This  new  feature  placed  Edward  in  a  new 
dilemma.  He  had  been  waiting  for  this 
hour  to  steal  out  to  learn  something  of  the 
fate  of  his  companions,  but  now  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  safe  to  leave  Mary  un- 
gfuarded.  He  carefully  inspected  the  cave, 
to  make  sure  that  there  was  no  other  open- 
ing save  that  by  which  he  had  entered,  and 


was  somewhat  reassured  to  find  there  was 
not 

Then  he  determined  to  barricade  the 
rough  portal  as  strongly  as  he  could  and 
venture  out  to  the  scene  of  the  massacre. 
Having  accomplished  the  fortification  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  loaded  his  revolver  and 
musket,  and,  draining  his  sword,  stole  down 
to  the  river-bank. 

All  seemed  quite  still  in  the  direction  of 
the  knoll,  so  he  cautiously  stepped  into  the 
stream  and  waded  along  close  under  the 
bank,  as  Tom  had  done  in  the  morning.  It 
was  nervous  work,  but  Ted  had  had  some 
deerstalking  in  his  younger  days,  and  the 
experience  stood  him  in  good  steiEui. 

So  quietly  did  he  creep  on,  that  more  than 
once  he  almost  stumbled  over  some  wild 
creature  which  had  come  down  to  drink,  but 
which  —  as  startled  at  meeting  him  as  he 
was  at  meeting  it — bounded  off  and  was 
lost  in  the  gloom.  In  this  stealthy  manner 
Ted  had  crept  to  the  bend  where  the  river 
turned  to  flow  under  the  fatal  hill.  As  he 
was  straining  \m  eyes  to  peer  through  the 
darkness  and  discover  whether  the  place 
was  deserted,  he  was  astonished  to  see  that 
the  boat  in  which  he  had  made  his  escape 
had  been  brought  up  stream  again,  and  was 
moored  just  round  tne  bend. 

Before  he  had  time  to  conjecture  what  this 
meant,  he  heard  a  low  voice  speaking  in 
Hindustanee,  the  sound  seeming  to  come 
from  over  his  head. 

''  Hush  ! "  said  the  speaker,  "  keep  quiet, 
sahib.     I  am  a  friend." 

Edward  recognized  the  voice  of  the  friend- 
ly native  who  had  been  his  guide  to  Unga- 
wallah.  Looking  up,  he  saw  him  stretched 
along  the  branch  ot  the  tree  to  which  the 
boat  was  moored. 

"Have  they  moved  off?"  asked  Ed- 
ward. 

"  Not  gone  altogether  ;  but  they  have  left 
the  banks  of  the  river  for  their  quarters  at 
the  village." 

"  Is  there  room  for  me  up  there  1 " 

"  No,  B&inh  ;  you  had  better  stop  there, 
and  I  will  come  down  and  take  you  to  a 
place  of  safety." 

"  No !  I  must  go  and  search  for  my 
friend/'  said  Edward. 

"  Why  search  for  the  dead  1  There  can 
be  none  alive."  • 

"  Dead  or  alive,  I  must  find  him." 

The  man  slid  down  from  the  tree  and 
stood  by  Edward's  side. 

"  Who  is  this  friend  ?  If  you  will  de- 
scribe him  I  will  ^o  seek.  If  they  find  me 
they  will  only  thmk  I  am  after  plunder ; 
but  you,  —  they  would  shoot  you.* 

Edward    described  Tom  Martindale  as 
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well  as  he  conld  to  the  man,  bnt  begged  him 
to  try  and  discover  if  any  were  left  alive,  so 
that  they  might  trv  to  rescue  them. 

The  native  told  him  to  remain  quite  still 
under  the  shade  of  the  bank,  and  not  to  stir 
even  if  he  heard  him  chidlenged  by  the 
sepoys,  as  he  would  contrive  to  lead  them 
on  in  another  direction. 

Edward  felt  very  disinclined  to  sit  still 
and  trust  all  to  the  other ;  but  the  plan  was 
evidentlv  a  wise  one,  so  he  submitted.  He 
crouched  down  in  the  shade  of  the  tama- 
risk, and  watched  the  figure  of  the  native 
glide  away  like  a  ghost  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

For  a  long  time  —  it  seemed  an  age  — 
Edward  waited  and  listened,  but  could  hear 
nothing.  Could  the  native  have  been  cap- 
tured, or  had  he  lost  heart  and  run  away  ? 
He  could  bear  it  no  longer,  so  he  quietly 
crept  up  the  bank,  and,  crouching  down  on 
hands  and  >  knees,  crawled  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  hill,  taking;  advantage,  like 
a  wise  deerstalker,  of  all  tne  inequauties  of 
the  ground  and  any  shrubs  or  stones  that 
could  afford  concealment.  It  was  a  terribly 
weary  stalk,  for  his  energies  were  not  fired 
by  the  love  of  sport  whidi  sustains  the  deer- 
stalker. He  fcit  he  was  crawliiig  forward 
in  this  way  only  to  see,  most  pro&bly,  the 
mangled  corpse  of  his  oldest  and  dearest 
Mend. 

Before  long  he  came  upon  two  or  three 
dead  bodies,  and  by  the  light  of  the  stars 
could  make  out  m)m  their  accoutrements 
that  they  belonged  to  the  forlorn  hope. 
Presently  he  saw  a  figure  gliding  towards 
him  rapidly.  As  it  came  nearer  he  saw  it 
was  his  native  friend,  so  he  gave  a  low 
whistle  to  attract  his  attention. 

"  There  are  two  men  badly  wounded,  but 
alive,  by  that  clump  of  palms.  You  can 
rise  and  walk  secure,  for  xhave  been  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  they  are  encamped  be- 
yond, and  have  not  sentries  on  guara." 

With  a  great  sigh  of  relief  Edward  sprang 

to  his  feet  and  hurried  to  the  palms.    He 

found  a  private  soldier  and  one  of  the  civil- 

^ians  badly  wounded.    They  had  been  left 

'  for  dead  by  the  sepoys,  but  the  cold  night 

'air  had  revived  them.    The  soldier  believed 

'he  could  walk  with  some  support.     The 

civilian  had  been  shot  in  the  ankle.    Ed- 

waid  and  the  native  made  a  rude  litter  with 

a  couple  of  muskets,  and  raised  the  young 

fellow  on  it,  the  soldier  staggering  after 

them,  leaning  on  the  Hindoo^  shpulder. 

They  made  but  slow  progress,  however,  and 

had  to  halt  firequently.    As  they  passed  a 

patch  of  native  grass  they  heard  a  voice 

faintly  hailing  them,  and  turned  aside  to 

search  for  its  owner. 


linage  Edward^s  delight  when  he  found 
it  was  Tom  Martindale. 

Tom  had  been  shot  in  the  thish  at  the 
first  discharge ;  but  as  the  men  drove  the 
mutineers  back  with  the  suddenness  of  their 
attack,  he  managed  to  crawl  away  into  the 
jungle,  as  had  done  two  or  three  others  who 
nad  been  badl^  wounded,  —  so  badly  that 
they  had  all  died,  —  and  Tom  declared  he 
should  have  died,  too,  soon,  if  they  had  not 
come. 

*'  And  Maiy  t'  asked  Tom,  grasping  Ed- 
ward's hand. 

"Safe,  Tom!" 

"  Thank  God  for  that  !  I  ahull  live 
now." 

By  slow  degrees  the  little  party  crawled 
down  to  the  river-side,  and  the  wounded 
were  safely  deposited  in  the  boat,  and  then 
Tom  and  the  friendly  native  ran  back  to  the 
scene  of  the  conflict  to  gather  a  few  shot- 
pouches  and  a  musket  or  two.  With  these 
they  returned  as  quickly  as  they  could,  and 
before  long  the  little  boat  was  shooting 
down  stream  again. 

Ted  explained  to  the  native  where  his 
place  of  concealment  was,  and  he  agreed 
that  it  was  as  good  as  any  other,  thou^  he 
feared  the  sepoys  would  be  sure  to  scour 
all  the  countiy,  even  if  the  villagers  did  not 
turn  out  to  himt  fugitives  for  Uie  sake  of 
plunder. 

They  got  their  wounded  into  the  grotto 
without  much  difficulty,  and,,  having  col- 
lected leaves  for  couches,  set  themselves  to 
dressing  their  wounds.  The  young  civiliaa 
was  siimng  fast,  and  they  felt  that  without 
the  aid  of  a  surgeon  his  life  could  not  be 
saved.  The  soldier  and  Tom  Martindale, 
however,  promised  to  amend  under  the  care 
of  the  native,  who  dressed  their  hurts  with 
a  few  simples. 

This  done,  Edward  held  a  council  of  war. 
His  garrison  consisted  of  two  available  men 
besioes  himself.  Manr  mi^ht  be  relied  on 
to  load,  and  perhaps  the  civilian  might  be 
of  some  service  in  that  way.  But  the  snmll 
fort  was  in  a  bad  state  of  defence  and  abso- 
lutely without  provisions.  This  last  defi- 
ciency, however,  the  native  proroised  to 
supply.  He  could  bring  them  some  rice 
and  fruit  before  morning,  enough  to  support 
them  for  a  few  davs,  whue  he  made  his  Vt^y 
to  Kholaghur  to  bring  down  the  troops  to 
their  rescue. 

It  was  nearlv  daybreak  ere  the  provisions 
were  all  brought  and  stowed  away,  and  then 
the  Hindoo  stole  quietly  out  of  the  grot,  and 
going  down  to  the  river  unmoored  nis  boat 
and  pulled  up  stream. 

Imagine  the  delight  of  poor  Mary  when 
the  straggling  rays  of  light  pouring  into  the 
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little  den  made  lier  open  her  eyes  and  she 
saw  Tom  sitting  beside  her,  looking  pale 
and  ill,  to  be  snie,  but  still  aliye. 

So,  hemmed  in,  surrounded  by  foes,  and 
crowded  into  a  dark,  damp  little  cell,  the 
survivors  of  the  Ungawallah  carrison  were 
once  more  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  but  they  kept 
up  a  brave  heart,  and  trusted  in  the  speeay 
approach  of  their  deliverers. 

And  the  deliverers  were  coming,  for  as 
soon  as  the  news  reached  Kholaghur  suc- 
cors were  sent  out.  But  in  the  mean  time 
the  sepoys  had  discovered  that  there  were 
fugitives  concealed  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  were  scouring  the  country  in 
search  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 
prue's  pen  at  work  agaik. 

When  at  last  Prue  becajbe  conscious  that 
it  was  vain  to  struggle  against  fate  in  the 
shape  of  Marcus  Lysa^ht,  she  settled  down 
to  her  old  pursuits  agam. 

Her  last  blow,  struck  for  the  absent  Ted, 
was  a  lon^  lecture  she  read  Bella  after  Mar- 
cus and  ner  brother  had  left  Bremning 
Minor.  But,  to  Prue's  astonishment,  Bella 
turned  round  on  her^  and  asked  her  how  she, 
a  clergyman's  wife,  dared  counsel  her  to 
disobey  her  father.  This  was  quite  a  new 
tack  for  the  romantic  Bella  to  sail  on,  nor 
was  this  alL  She  actually  rang  the  bell  and 
sent  the  servant  for  ^  dear  papa,"  and  when 
^  dear  papa  **  heard  what  Pnie  had  been  say- 
ing to  BeUa,  he  fired  up  in  style,  and  was 
as  rude  as  he  could  be  (wnich  was  something 
considerable),  and  wound  xcp  by  forbidding 
Prue  the  house. 

Prue  returned  home  and  took  up  her 
long-n^lected  pen  and  vowed  to  herself 
that  she  would  abjure  the  world  and  turn 
blue-stocking.  So  she  wrote  to  Pouncebv 
to  see  what  he  would  do  about  her  novel, 
but  received  a  letter  from  a  stranger  who 
informed  her  that  Pounceby  was  wound  up, 
that  the  Woman's  Home  was  sold,  and  the 
new  proprietors  did  not  see  their  way  to 
publishing  Cyril  Markham ;  or,  Oold  and 
Goodness.  That  very  veracious  history  had 
been  laid  aside  in  an  unfinished  state,  and 
so  Prue  had  to  wade  all  through  her  manu- 
script in  order  to  recover  the  mread  of  her 
plot,  which  was  not  very  encouraging  work, 
mt  she  persevered,  and,  having  completed 
it,  sent  it  up  to  London  to  Mr.  Mudsill,  an 
enterprising  gentleman,  who  had  began  as 
a  printer,  had  taken  a  publisher's  stock  and 
business  for  a  debt  for  printing,  and  who, 
by  dint  of  smartness  and  an  easy,  not  to 
say  pachydermatous,  conscience,  was  mak- 


ing a  fairish  trade,  that  would  have  been  a 
prosperous  one  if  he  had  not  displayed  the 
same  ability  for  spending  as  for  making 
money. 

He  wrote  in  hiffh  terms  of  praise  of  her 
novel,  and  assured  her  that  he  was  charmed 
at  meeting  with  a  second  Jarie  Eyrs,  lAU 
tie  Prue,  who  had  not  read  Jans  Eyre,  but 
had  somehow  picked  up  a  notion  &om  some 
fogey  review  that  it  yns  not  a  feminine 
b(K)k,  was  not  altogether  fiattered  at  this. 
But  she  was  very  much  delighted  when  Mr. 
Mudsill  assured  her  that  he  mould  be  happy 
to  publish  the  book  at  their  own  risk  and 
give  her  two  thirds  of  the  pr(^ts. 

So  Prue  amed  to  let  him  have  the  novel 
on  those  advantageous  terms,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  advice,  immediately  set 
to  work  to  write  another.  "  He  was  pre- 
pared, on  the  same  terms,  to  publish  any 
number  of  works  from  her  pen,  if  at  all  up 
to  the  average  of  Cyril  Martham,^  said  he. 

Cyril  Mamkam  accordingly  made  his  ap- 
pearance, with  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets 
nom  one  or  two  papers,  which  Prue  read 
with  great  pride  and  trembling.  Alas  !  she 
little  Qiew  the  real  value  of  the  critiques, 
or  the  cause  of  their  laudations.  How  could 
she  tell  that  the  sub-editor  of  the  Pewny 
Popgun  always  spoke  well  of  books  he  got 
to  review,  in  order  to  get  more  books  from 
the  publishers  ? — for  even  novels  will  fetch 
a  price  in  Bookseller's  Row  if  they  have 
not  been  cut  by  the  reviewer  !  Similarly 
she  was  ignorant  that  Mudsill  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Baiional  Review  were  Mends, 
and  that  she  owed  her  most  favorable  notice 
to  the  mistake  of  its  writer,  who  thought 
she  was  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Harding  from  whom  he  hoped  to 
elicit  a  loan  in  consideration  of  the  cntique  !' 

Of  course,  Cyril  Markham  was  deservedly 
pitched  into  by  many  independent  journals  ; 
but  Mudsill  did  not  send  her  copies  of  them, 
and  newspapers  —  especially  literary  jour- 
nals—  were  as  rare  at  Bremning  Minor  as 
seal-skin  waistcoats  are  in  Central  Africa.^ 

Prudence,  who  felt  she  had  now  set  in 
for  a  literary  character,  used  to  study  her 
reviews  attentively,  —  on  the  sly,  —  in  the 
hope  of  becoming  aufait  in  everything  af- 
fecting the  republic  of  letters.  But  she  was 
not  much  wiser  for  her  reading.  She  found 
that  ever  and  anon  new  ^nd  promising  stars 
were  rising  above  the  horizon,  but  that  after 
shining  for  a  space  they  disappointed  the 
expectations  which  had  been  formed  of 
them. 

Meanwhile  she  scribbled  away  at  every 
leisure  minute,  working  hard  to  keep  all 
her  household  work  in  hand  and  yet  get 
on  with  her  literary  labors.    It  was  a  most 
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fearful  drudgery,  but  she  did  not  mind. 
She  was  looKing  forward  to  the  day  when 
fihe  should  be  a  successful  noveUst.  She 
was  longing  for  the  hour  when  she  might 
reveal  herself  to  James  as  "  the  celebrated 
author  of  CyrU  MarkKa/m,  etc./'  with  a  large 
balance  at  her  banker's. 

So  CyrU  MarJtham  was  succeeded  by 
GtTvas^s  Guerdon:  A  TaU  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Then  followed  Bank  and  Ruin,  suc- 
ceeded by  A  Woman* $  Life,  and  The  Houm 
among  the  Heather,  These  novels  were  all 
brought  out  one  after  the  other  as  fast  as 
Prue  wrote  them,  and  they  were  all,  if 
Mr.  Mudsill  could  be  believed,  very  c;reat 
successes,  and  they  must  certainlv  nave 
been  made  to  pay  somehow,  for  the  firm 
did  not  hesitate  once  as  to  the  chance  of 
another  novel  fiN>m  the  same  hand  proving 
profitable. 

The  real  truth  is  that  Mudsill  had  re- 
duced novel-publishing  to  a  science.  He 
knew  exactly  how  many  copies  to  print, 
and  how  much  to  lay  out  on  them.  There 
is  a  certain  steady  demand  for  trash  in 
three  volumes  which  is  sure  to  repay  those 
who  supply  the  article,  always  provided 
they  can  produce  the  materials  for  the  sup- 

£  pretty  cheap.  It  may  not  appear,  at 
t  sight,  that  the  offer  to  pay  Frue  two 
thirds  of  the  profits  (after  taking  all  the 
risk  and  cost  of  prcniuction  themselves) 
was  a  very  cheap  way  of  procuring  mate- 
rial ;  but  it  was,  as  you  will  perceive  on  a 
closer  examination  of  the  system.  Mudsill 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  balance- 
sheet  should  show  (after  printing,  publish- 
ing, and  advertising  expenses)  exactly  noth- 
ing as  the  profit,  and  that  was  a  sum  of 
which  it  was  as  easy  to  give  two  thirds  as 
one,  —  and  then  it  looked  generous. 

Of  course,  however,  these  balances  were 
never  struck  unless  called  for,  and  then 
tiieir  result  always  took  Mudsill  quite 
aback.  So  in  the  mterim  he  kent  assuring 
Mrs.  Harding  of  the  great  ana  deserved 
success  her  novel  was  achieving,  and  Mrs. 
Harding  was  totting  up  imaginary  two 
thirds  of  immense  sums,  unheard  of  (at  all 
events,  in  those  days)  in  the  annals  of  liter- 
ary profits. 

At  last  a  time  came  when  James  and 
Prue  were  a  little  pressed  for  money,  so  she 
wrote  for  a  check  on  account  of  Cyril  Mark- 
ham.  For  the  first  time  since  thev  had 
begim  their  correspondence  Mr.  Mudsill 
omitted  to  take  immediate  notice  of  her 
letter.  She  wrote  again.  No  answer  still. 
So  then  she  dropped  him  a  little  peppery 
line,  to  which  he  responded,  in  a  tone  of 
injury,  that  accounts  could  not  be  made  out 
in  a  day,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  knew  how 


the  balance  on  C,  M.  stood  he  would  let  her 
know. 

The  temporary  pressure  passed  away,  and 
Prue  had  almost  foi^tten  the  application 
when  she  got  a  most  extraordinarily  com- 
plicated sheet,  which  professed  to  be  a  state- 
ment of  Cyril  Markkam's  affairs.  It  was 
elaborate  and  unintelligible,  except  on  one 
point,  and  that  ¥ras  that  there  was  no  profit 
at  all  on  that  very  successful  novel ! 

Prue  was  horrified.  8he  invented  an  ex- 
cuse for  a  short  visit  to  town,  and  within  a 
few  days  presented  herself  at  her  publisher's. 

Mr.  Mudsill  was  civil  to  a  d^pee — slimi- 
Iv  xx)lite.  It  was  with  ^;reat  difficulty  ibat 
Prue  could  get  him  to  discuss  the  very  mat- 
ter that  had  brought  her  to  town.  He 
fenced  and  evaded  the  Question  as  much  as 
possible  ;  but  Prue  was  aeteimined  to  brins 
nim  to  an  account,  and  so  at  last  he  founa 
it  would  be  better  to  come  to  the  point 

Accordingly  he  fetched  out  all  sorts  of 
books  in  which  the  transactions  with  regard 
to  Prue's  novels  were  entered.  Then  he 
gave  a  long  and  complicated  account  of  the 
system  of  thirteen  to  the  dozen,  and  so 
much  off  for  subscription,  and  so  much  off 
for  the  great  circulating  libraries.  He  went 
into  the  question  of  presentation  copies  for 
the  press,  and,  in  fiEtct,  poured  the  whole 
publishing  business  on  Prue's  devoted  head. 

In  some  cases  candor  is  the  best  conceal- 
ment. This  frank  avowal  of  all  the  mys- 
teries of  the  trade  enabled  him  to  conceal 
some  little  facts  which  would  have  told  a 
different  story.  For,  but  for  the  dust  thus 
thrown  in  her  eyes,  Prue  even  would  have 
seen  that  if  the  whole  edition  of  a  work  is 
sold  out  there  must  be  some  profit,  if  it  has 
been  produced  on  simple  busmeas-like  prin- 
ciples. 

Prue  did  not  win  much  by  her  interview. 
She  left  in  a  still  more  muddled  state  as  to 
balance-sheets,  expenses  of  publishing,  and 
the  ruinous  system  of  discounts  to  the 
trade.  So  she  returned  to  Bremning  Minor 
in  a  confused  and  unsatiBfiskctory  state  of 
mind,  determining  not  to  send  Mr.  Mudsill 
the  new  novel  she  had  just  finished  until 
she  received  intelligible  accounts  of  all  she 
had  already  published.  She  wrote  to  that 
effect  to  him,  but  received  no  answer. 

It  was  some  months  after  her  London 
trip  that  she  received  a  formal  l^al  letter, 
stating  that  Mr.  M.  had  parted  with  the 
business  to  Mr.  Chose.  Then  she  learnt 
that  he  had  called  together  his  creditors, 
amongst  whom,  oddly  enough,  there  were 
few,  if  any,  of  the  authors,  and  liiere  was  a 
composition,  and  Mr.  MudsiU  transferrcd 
his  Dusiness  ability  and  integrity  to  the 
task  of  promoting  bubble  companies,  and 
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when  last  heard  of  had  disappeared  with 
the  wife  of  one  man  and  the  wealth  of 
seveial  others. 

Prue  wrote  to  Mr.  Chose  about  her  nov- 
els, and  he  referred  her  to  the  accountants, 
who  were  tr3ring  to  make  clear  accounts  of 
the  afiairs  of  the  late  business.  And  these 
accountants  sent  her  balance-sheets  which 
were  so  beautifully  balanced  that  there 
were  no  profits  and  no  losses  in  any  one 
case. 

Then  Prue  saw  that  she  had  been  cheat- 
ed, and  she  was  not  particularly  surprised, 
on  writinff  to  Mr.  Chose  and  proposmg  to 
continue  ner  business  relations  with  him, 
to  receive  his  answer  to  say  that  he  should 
be  happy  to  publish  for  her  on  commission, 
but  that  be  did  not  feel  justified  in  embark- 
ing in  any  speculation  in  her  novels. 

But  Prue  was  not  to  be  disheartened. 
She  saw  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the 
papers,  offering  a  reward  for  a  prize  tale  for 
a  new  cheap  nublication,  and  she  sent  in 
two  stories.  One  of  these  she  was  paid  for. 
It  was  the  prize  stoir,  and  she  got  for  it 
about  half  of  what  she  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived, at  something  ridiculously  low  per 
column  when  it  appeared.  The  other  was 
mislaid,  or  never  reached  the  advertiser. 
At  any  rate  it  was  lost,  until  one  day, 
many  years  after,  Prue  bv  chance  met  with 
it  in  a  halfpenny  weekly,  figuring  under 
an  altered  title. 

The  prize  story,  however,  got  her  another 
job  of  the  same  sort.  It  would  have  got 
her  several  if  the  ingenious  publisher  of  the 
stoiy  had  forwardea  to  her  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  her  at  the  office  of  the  paper. 
But  he  was  too  old  a  hand  to  do  that  It 
was  by  the  merest  chance  (probably  by 
bribing  some  understrapper  at  the  publish- 
ing office)  that  her  second  employer  found 
her  out  This  brought  a  little  grist  to  the 
mill.  Enough  to  buy  shoes  for  Prue  the 
second,  and  to  pay  for  the  washing  of  the 
Rev.  James's  surplice,  which  the  parish 
would  only  undertake  to  wash  once  a  year, 
and  which  it  was  loath  to  see  washed  oftener 
than  that,  even  though  it  did  not  pay  for 
the  extravagance,  for  fear  of  wearing  it  out. 

Prue  also  tried  the  magazines,  and  got 
snubbed  and  rejected.  She  again  went  the 
round  of  the  novel-publishers,  and  with  no 
better  success  than  before.  Finally,  she 
tried  to  get  some  translating  to  do,  but  that 
was  of  no  avaiL  And  then  she  gave  up 
literature  from  sheer  exhaustion,  not  from 
any  wont  of  pluck. 

Her  next  attempt  was  to  turn  an  honest 
penny  by  answering  an  advertisement  offer- 
ing to  teach  a  ladylike  employment  of  an 
artistic  character,  —  "  no  knowledge  of  draw- 


ing rec[uired, — and  employment  ffi ven  when 
proficient"  This  turned  out  to  oe  the  col- 
oring of  photographs,  and  she  had  to  buy 
materials  and  pay  for  lessons  (to  be  given 
by  letter),  and  when  she  could  do  it  well 
was  to  be  paid  about  a  penny  an  hour  for 
her  work. 

And  all  this  time  James  knew  nothing  of 
his  wife's  struggles  to  earn  an  honest  penny. 
And  there  came  a  little  sister  for  Prue  the 
second,  and  she  was  christened  Mary.  **  An- 
other mouth  to  feed/'  thought  Prue,  **  and 
all  my  schemes  for  adding  something  to  the 
store  are  failing/'  And  she  grew  very  de- 
sponding for  a  while,  for  she  felt  she  was 
struflglii^  ^  vain,  —  as  vainly  as  she  had 
fought  to  keep  Marcus  Lysaght  from  steal- 
ing away  the  charge  that  Edward  had  given 
her  when  he  went  away  to  India 

Bella  and  Marcus  Lysaght  were  married 
during  Prue's  literary  career.  They  were 
married  at  Bremning  Minor,  but  James  did 
not  perform  the  ceremony.  It  was  a  very 
tiprand  wedding,  and  there  was  a  crand  feast 
for  the  village  people,  who  duly  made 
beasts  of  themselves  on  bad  cider  in  honor 
of  the  occasion,  and  were  maudlinly  loyal 
to  "  the  Squoire  an'  vamly,"  like  the  poor 
feudal  vas»ftls  they  were.  There  was  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink  for  them  all  for  this  one  day, 
a  band  on  the  Manor-house  lawn  for  them 
to  dance  to,  and  there  were  fireworks  at 
night.  And  then,  having  done  their  duty, 
like  supers  on  a  stage  at  pantomime  time, 
having  waved  their  goblets  and  shouted 
long  me  to  the  bride,  ther  were  allowed  to 
subside  into  squalor  and  poverty.  They 
filled  up  the  stage,  and  were  very  necessary 
adjuncts  to  the  wedding,  but,  that  over,  the 
squire  didn't  care  to  set  eyes  on  them 
again.  Let  them  go  back  to  their  tumble- 
down hovels,  their  bad  drainage,  their  worse 
ventilation,  and  their  still  worse  fare. 

The  bride  and  brid^;room  went  to  Kil- 
lamev  for  their  honeymoon.  Bella  was 
deb'ghted  with  that  romantic  spot,  but  it 
was  the  end  of  romance  for  her.  Marcus 
soon  tired  talking  of  novels,  and  set  about 
forming  her  character.  He  succeeded  in 
making  her  quite  indifferent  to  him,  and 
devoted  to  society  and  its  gayeties.  He 
succeeded  in  making  her  despiise  her  rela- 
tions as  boors  and  her  birthplace  as  a  land 
of  savages  ;  in  short,  he  made  a  fashiona- 
ble woman  of  the  world  of  her.  Whether 
she  was  more  agreeable  in  that  character 
than  as  a  silly,  sentimental  girl  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  suppose  he  thought  so. 

As  for  Philip,  he  netted  nis  two  himdred 
a  year,  and  painted  the  lily  and  gilded  the 
refined  gold  m  his  luxurious  chanu)ers.  Of 
course  he  held  his  head  much  higher  now, 
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having  the  Hon.  Marcus  L^rsaght,  the  fhture 
Earl  of  Mountgarret,  for  his  brotiier-m-law. 
Marcus  got  him  parliamentry  practice,  too, 
which  was  very  eas^  and  exceeaingly  lucra^ 
tive.  Besides  which  advantages,  derived 
from  having  a  budding  eaii  for  a  brother- 
in-law,  PMhp  contrived  to  pick  up  a  treas- 
urership  to  a  flourishing  company,  so  that 
he  was  rolling  in  clover.  He  rcxie  a  splendid 
horse  in  the  Park  now,  and  had  a  cao  and  a 
mail  phaeton,  which,  however,  might  have 
been  more  fittingly  styled  a  female  phaeton, 
since  it  was  in  that  vehicle  that  the  fair 
Am^lie  of  the  opera  condescended  (in  a 
pink  bonnet  and  lem(»i  gloves)  to  allow  him 
to  drive  her  to  Richmond  or  Greenwich. 

And,  luckily  for  Philip,  the  old  squire 
was  bc^nning  to  break  down.  For,  if  truth 
must  out,  as  Philip  prospered  Philip  got 
idle,  and  there  were  not  so  many  briefs  left  at 
Mr.  Charlwood's  chambers  as  there  used  to 
be  in  his  industrious  day&  But  no  matter ! 
wasn't  he  brother-in-law  of  Earl  Mount- 
garret,  and  in  receipt  of  a  good  allowance, 
and  in  P»u-li«m«itoiy  pwctioe,  and  treaauier 
to  a  flourishing  company  ?  Yes  !  and  had 
n't  he  any  amount  of  credit,  too,  which  is  as 
good  as  money  any  day,  or  very  nearly  so  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  BECOND  BATTLE  OF  BBElOTIKa  MINOR. 

For  all  the  good  that  Bella  personally 
had  done  in  Bremning  Minor  one  might 
have  supposed  she  would  be  little  missed 
after  her  marriaga  But  one  would  have 
supposed  wrongly,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  the  wisest  en  suppositions.  Although 
Bella  had  never  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
promotion  of  the  village's  welfisu^  her  pas- 
sive presence  had  been  beneficial,  as  was  dis- 
covered ver^  soon  after  her  departure. 

The  fact  is  that  she  had  formed  a  sort  of 
safety-valve  for  the  squire.  That  amiable 
gentleman  was  subject  to  frequently  recur- 
rent fits  of  ill-temper,  which,  while  he  had 
Bella  with  him,  passed  <^  in  little  grumbles 
at  her,  like  threatening  thunder,  but  which, 
when  she  was  gone,  and  there  was  no  con- 
ductor to  carry  off  the  electricity,  accumu- 
lated and  broke  out  in  violent  tempests. 
He  worked  himself  into  the  moat  shockins 
furies,  and  stalked  out  into  the  village  full 
of  wrath  and  bent  upon  mischief.  Woe 
betide  the  luckless  urctiin  who  was  caught 
pelting  down  horse-chestnuts  then  !  Woe 
oetide  the  susceptible  hedger  or  ditcher  who 
had  knocked  off  work  for  a  minute  to  have 
a  chat  with  Patty  with  the  milk-pails  !  Woe 
betide  the  biid-boy  who  had  fallen  asleep  in 


the  sun,  or  the  wayfarer  who  wandered  from 
the  footpath  across  the  fields !  Yea,  woe 
betide  the  ox  or  the  sheep  or  the  pig  that 
had  strayed,  tihe  geese  that  had  trespassed, 
or  the  fowls  that  nad  flown  over  the  garden- 
walls  when  Squire  Chaxlwood,  in  these 
days  of  his  solitude,  sallied  out  with  the 
storm-cloud  on  hia  brow  ! 

But  he  was  not  content  with  executing 
these  raids  without  deliberation.  Sitting  in. 
his  lonely  mansion,  —  it  was  lonely,  indeed, 
for  the  servants,  including  even  the  old 
housekeeper,  kept  out  of  his  way  as  muck 
as  possible,  —  aevouring  his  own  bitter 
heart  in  silence  and  savageness  of  spirit,  ht 
framed  all  sorts  of  cunning  cruelties  and 
artful  acts  of  hostility  to  his  neighbors.  I 
think  it  probable — I  hope,  indeed — diat 
at  first  these  schemes  were  the  mere  paasins 
fancies  of  an  angiy  mind,  driven  half  mad 
by  isolation,  like  a  rat  bricked  into  its  hole. 
But  if  so,  they  grew  in  power  over  the  old 
man  in  time,  and  he  began  to  cany  out  bio 
bad  conceptions.  James  Harding  wajs,  ^ 
course,  certain  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  suf- 
ferers by  the  old  man's  hostility. 

The  squire  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
of  that  miniature  world,  a  country  villa^. 
He  knew;  exactly  the  people  he  had  to  deal 
with,  and  the  feelings  on  which  he  might 
count.  And  he  knew  his  own  power  as 
squire,  and  the  position  of  James  as  parish 
priest 

There  was  one  class  in  the  parish  which 
he  knew  thoroughly, — the  farmers.  It  waa 
through  the  &rmers  that  he  saw  his  way  to 
annoying  James. 

Now  were  were  in  Bremning  a  few  very 
honest,  fine  fellows  among  the  farmers.  But 
they  were  the  least  influential  of  the  class,  — 
often  the  least  prosperous.  The  maioritj 
were  men  of  the  ffood  old  agricmtnnd 
school ;  men  who  locked  up  their  com,  with 
the  people  starving  around  them,  until  the 

Srice  of  wheat  rose  to  something  tremen- 
ous ;  men  who  railed  at  weather,  and  la- 
mented bad  harvests,  and  yet  were  anything 
but  grateful  for  a  sood  one,  because  they 
thou^t  prices  would  go  down. 

The  Bremning  farmers  were  a  charming 
set  of  men.  Thev  had  long  opposed  the 
opening  of  the  village  school  on  tne  ground 
that  the  poor  people  ought  not  to  know  too 
much,  and  coula  do  the  work  they  (the 
fiirmers)  wanted  of  them  without  any  **  book- 
kming,"  as  they  called  it  They,  with  still 
firmer  obstinacy,  set  their  faces  against  a 
proposed  restoration  of  the  church,  oecause 
the  Dig  loose-box  pews  would  have  been  re- 
moved, and  they  could  not  have  slept  com- 
fortably through  the  service  and  sermon. 
So  that,  altogether,  these  were  not  the  men 
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on  whom  James  could  oount  for  much  sup- 
port, or  even  friendly  feeling,  while  he  and 
the  squire  were  not  on  good  terms. 

For  the  squire  they  had  a  sort  of  un- 
couth, feudal  regard,  and  it  was  strength- 
ened by  the  ties  of  self-interest.  He  was 
their  landlord,  and  not  only  their  landlord 
but  the  landlord  of  their  laborers.  It  was 
wise  to  keep  on  sood  terms  with  hini^  be- 
cause he  could  help  them  to  grind  the  laces 
of  their  poor,  —  and  he  did. 

There  were  certain  laborers'  cottages  in 
Biemning,  and  they  belonged  to  the  squire. 
If  the  laborers  of  the  Bremning  fanners 
were  not  fortimate  enough  to  rent  one  of 
these,  or  a  part  of  one,  they  had  many  a 
long  mile  to  trudge  from  the  neighboring 
village  to  their  dauy  work  at  earnr  dawn. 
These  cottages  the  squire  let  in  a  lump  to 
the  farmers,  who  formed  a  sort  of  society 
for  the  purpose,  and  sublet  them  to  their 
workmen.  And  if  the  workmen  declined 
to  labor  for  the  handsome  sum  of  seven  shil- 
lings a  week  (liable  to  deductions  for  cider 
ana  inferior  com  supplied  at  a  little  more 
than  its  intrinsic  worth)  they  had  to  trudce 
from  the  next  village  every  morning,  for 
there  was  no  hovel  in  all  Bremning  that 
would  be  let  to  them.  Of  course,  they 
might  so  and  work  somewhere  else,  pro- 
vided the  law  of  settlement  did  not  chain 
them  down  to  one  spot,  like  tethered  beasts 
of  the  field.  Any  one  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  English  agricultural  laborer 
will  not  expect  there  was  a  great  emigra- 
tion of  toilers  from  Bremning. 

You  see  there  was  a  tie  of  interest,  a 
breeches-pocket  regard,  existin^p  between 
the  farmers  and  the  squire.  They  were 
his,  heart  and  soul ;  an  expression  which  I 
may  use,  for  they  must  have  had  hearts  and 
Boiils,  these  fJEomers,  although  they  did  give 
BO  L'ttle  evidence  of  their  possession. 

As  long,  then,  as  there  was  apparent 
peace  between  the  squire  and  the  parson, 
the  farmers,  though  they  did  not  love  the 
latter,  at  all  evente  concealed  their  dislike 
and  hatred.  But  when  it  was  known  in  the 
parish  that  Mr.  Charlwood  and  James  had 
nad  a  difference,  their  conduct  towards  the 
latter  underwent  a  considerable  change.  To 
be  sure,  they  continued  to  go  to  church, 
mechanically,  as  the^  went  to  market  But 
there  was  no  recosmtion  for  the  clergyman 
as  he  passed  any  cnance  knot  of  talkers  that 
had  collected  in  the  churchyard  ;  if  he  met 
any  of  them  in  the  village,  there  was  no 
courteous  converse,  no  "Fine  day,  sir!** 
or  "  Morning,  sir,  and  how  be  your  good 
lady?" 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  by  and  by  the 
squire  veiy  quietly  incited  the  farmesa  to 


covert  acts  of  opposition.  He  took  oppor- 
tunities of  letting  fall  little  hints  as  to  steps 
the  farmers  might  take  in  the  vestry  in  any 
chance  conversation  he  had  with  them.  The 
suggestion  would  in  time  dawn  on  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  agriculturist,  who  would  be 
under  the  impression  tjiat  it  was  an  idea  of 
his  own,  and  oe  proud  of  it  accordingly.  In 
this  way  there  ^w  to  be  a  strong  oppo-  * 
sition  to  James  m  the  vestry.  It  showed 
itself  first  of  all  by  numerous  acts  of  petty 
annoyance,  —  by  a  stolid  opposition  and  a 
vulgar  insolence  of  language.  But  before 
long  it  took  a  more  active  form.  It  culmi- 
nated in  a  refusal  to  vote  a  church-rate. 

The  squire  chuckled  over  the  success  of 
his  mischief.  He  felt  that  all  this  was  his 
doing,  and  that  James  knew  it  was,  too. 
And  he  therefore  took  a  spiteful  delight 
in  watching  James's  struggle  with  his  dim- 
culties  in  the  parish. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  James  was  no 
longer  almoner  for  the  Manor-house.  He 
did  nis  best  not  to  allow  the  withdrawal  of 
the  squire's  contributions  to  be  felt  by  the 
poor  objects  of  charity,  but  it  was  a  driain 
on  his  means  which  ne  could  ill  afford. 
And  nqw,  when  the  church-rate  was  stopped 
too,  the  call  was  too  heavy  for  him. 

The  village  doctor,  who  snoke  to  James 
rather  on  ihe  sly,  ana  when  ne  thoug^ht  the 
BQuire  was  not  looking,  for  fear  of  losing  the 
Manor-house  practice,  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  try  what  me  law  would  do  to  help  him. 
But  James  shook  his  head.  It  was  but  a 
very  uncertain  aid,  and  he  was,  moreover, 
especially  anxious  to  avoid  anv  course  that 
could  make  the  church  unpopular  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  avarice  or  ;tvranny.  It  was  too 
nigh  and  holy,  he  thou£|ht,  to  want  the  sup- 
port of  a  bailiff  and  a  oistraint,  but  even  if 
it  did  need  it,  he  would  rather  not  see  tha 
aim  of  the  law  stretched  out,  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  clergyman  fighting  with  that  of 
his  people.  This  was  a  chivalrous  and  per- 
haps sentimental  view  of  the  question,  for 
which  reasons  the  farmers,  not  being  chival- 
rous or  sentimental,  did  not  seem  to  ap- 
preciate it^  except  as  a  triumph  for  them- 
selves. But  this  even  was  not  the  only  evil 
that  the  squire's  aversion  wrought. 

The  poor  of  the  village  were  so  crushed 
down  that  they  had  learnt  to  be  hypocrites. 
They  magnified  their  real  ills,  and  they  ex- 
ag^rated  their  real  feelings ;  they  were 
dnven  to  do  so  to  earn  a  crust  or  an  alms. 
And  Hypocrisy  brought  with  it  other  evil 
^irits  worse  than  itsdf,  and  thev  took  nos- 
session  of  the  iU-tutored,  miserable  wretcnes. 
And  one  of  the  evil  spirits  was  Ingratitude^ 
and  another  Greed.  So  the  poor,  finding 
James's  charity,  despite  his  struggles,  a  littlo 
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narrowed,  foigot  all  his  kindness  to  them, 
and  murmored  because  there  was  stint. 
And,  furthermore,  in  a  sort  of  vague  idea 
that  there  was  some  hope  for  them  to  ben- 
efit by  siding  with  the  stronger,  —  whereas 
there  was  not  the  faintest  in  the  world,  — 
they  began  to  imitate  the  farmers,  clumsily, 
and  to  side,  as  it  were,  with  the  Manor- 
house  against  the  parsonage. 

This  was  very  horrible,  was  it  not  ?  So 
ungrateful !  So  mean  !  So  treacherous  ! 
Exactly  ;  it  was  all  this,  but  you  see  these 
poor,  crushed,  crawling  creatures  had  been 
Drought  up  in  the  bad  school  of  necessity. 
They  had  learnt  to  fawn,  and  to  cringe,  and 
to  grovel  at  the  feet  of  their  benefactors, 
and  in  that  humiliation  the  sense  of  grati- 
tude somehow  was  lost.  Yes  !  It  was  hor- 
rible indeed  in  these  ignorant  wretches. 
But  then,  thank  goodness,  meanness,  treach- 
ery, and  in^titude  are  confined  solely 
to  these  miserable  animals ;  people  who 
have  had  better  opportunities,  and  are  placed 
in  more  fortunate  circumstances,  never  dis- 
plijv  those  vices ! 

tfames  was  sorely  tried  by  this  state  of 
things  in  his  parishl  He  was  a  very  brave 
and  earnest  man,  but  this  battling  against 
overpowering  odds  took  the  spirit  out  of 
him,  —  and  small  wonder  I  You  may  be  as 
bold  and  determined  as  you  choose,  but  it  is 
vain  to  fling  yourself  against  a  cliff  and  try 
to  beat  it  down  with  your  bare  fists.  You 
mav  try  it  for  a  time,  but  you  must  at  last 
sink  down  exhausted  and  bleeding  and 
despairing. 

Despair  was  getting  hold  of  James.  His 
sermons  were  appeals  most  piteous  to  listen 
to,  but  he  plead^  in  vain.  Only  the  gray- 
headed  squire,  sitting  in  the  high  crimson 
Eew  with  the  curtains  drawn  close  around, 
stened  to  or  cared  for  the  discourse.  To 
him  it  was  pleasant  enough  as  a  proof  of  his 
wicked  success. 

So  James  b^an  to  move  moodily  about 
his  parish,  doing  his  duty  honestlv  and 
righteously,  but  without  the  old  delight  and 
eagerness.  He  tried  to  struggle  with  his 
increasing  depression,  but  to  no  purpose.  He 
felt  too  plainly  that  henceforth  tnere  was 
no  sun  to  shine  upon  his  labors,  no  har- 
vest to  reap,  no  love  to  win,  no  sympathy 
to  rely  on.  It  was  a  dull,  dark  waste  to 
toil  through,  not  because  of  the  labor  to  be 
done,  —  that  he  did  not  shrink  from,  —  but 
because  the  labor  would  be  fruitless.  He 
knew  thoroughly  that  the  minister  who  has 
not  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of  his  flock 
is  but  as  the  sounding  brass  and  the  tinkling 
cymbal.  It  may  not  be  the  minister's  fault 
that  he  fails  to  enlist  the  feelings  of  his  peo- 
ple, but  the  punishment  falls  on  him. 


James  Harding  felt  this  acutely,  and  it 
flung  a  gloom  over  his  life,  so  that  the  once 
happv  home  even  —  the  place  where  a  man 
should  find  shelter  and  sunlisht  in  his  worst 
of  troubles  —  was  darkened  by  this  sorrow. 

James  never  complained.  He  did  not 
mumrar,  though  at  times  he  sighed.  He 
never  revealed,  even  to  his  wife,  how  deep- 
ly he  was  wounded  by  this  feilure.  But 
Prue's  loving  eyes  were  quick  enough  to  see 
the  trouble  and  divine  its  cause.  And  after 
that  there  was  but  one  thing  she  could  do, 
—  she  must  strive  to  remedy  it. 

Thanks  to  Prue's  care  and  kindness,  Mar- 
tha Ogleby  had  come  at  last  to  be  a  toler- 
ably prudent  and  tnistworthy  nurse.  To  be 
sure,  she  still  would  wonder  in  a  stolid  and 
apathetic  way  when  anything  very  new  and 
quite  unaccounted  for  m  her  experience  of 
tne  laundry  and  nursery  turned  up  ;  but  on 
the  whole  she  was  so  devoted  to  the  chil- 
dren, that  her  mere  instincts  kept  her 
straight,  and  Prue  felt  the  children  were  safe 
with  her.  There  was  only  one  heresy  that 
she  seemed  likely  to  instil  into  the  little 
folk's  mind,  and  that  was  a  very  harmless 
one,  —  nothing  more  serious,  in  fact,  than 
garblings  and  alterations  of  the  old-es- 
tablished fairy  tales  and  nursery  legends. 
From  an  antiquarian  point  of  viewT  was 
highly  nefarious  to  tamper  with  the  old 
traditions,  but  Prue  was  not  an  antiquarian, 
and  was  not  horrified,  although  Martha 
would  insist  that  Cinderella's  mother  was  a 
washerwoman,  and  her  father  a  baron  ;  that 
the  Sleeping  Beauty  was  overtaken  by 
slumber  because  she  wounded  her  hand 
with  the  copper-stick  ;  that — 

'*  This  little  piff  went  to  maiket, 

And  this  little  pig  stayed  at  home, 

And  this  Uttle  pig  had  a  basket, 
And  this  little  pig  had  none, 

And  this  little  pig  cried,  *  Week, 


I  'm  going  to  cany  the  washing  home ' ; '' 

also  that  Little  Bed  Biding-Hood's  grand- 
mother was  bedridden  in  consequence  of  her 
1^  having  given  out  at  the  washtub.  All 
these  harmless  misquotations,  arising  from 
her  having  had  soap-suds  in  her  eyes  in  her 
earliest  views  of  me,  Martha  made  in  per- 
fect good  faith  and  without  any  intention  of 
giving  imdue  importance  to  her  mother^s 
profession. 

Prue,  therefore,  could  leave  the  children 
in  her  charge  without  anxiety  while  she  set 
herself  to  curate's  work,  to  try  and  win  back 
the  affection  and  sympathy  of  the  people  of 
Bremning  Minor. 

I  need  nardly  say  that  the  farmers'  wives 
were  hardly  the  sort  of  people  among 
whom  Prue  had  been  in  the  habit  of  select- 
ing her  intimate  friends.  But  she  set  to 
work  now  to  try  and  establish  the  most 
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friendly  relatioiiB  with  them.  It  was  up-hill 
and  dimcult  work,  for  the  she-agriculturists 
had  a  very  stiflf  pride  of  their  own,  and  yet 
felt  that  Prue  was  condescending  in  seeking 
them.  So  at  first  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
ice  to  be  broken,  but  Prue's  kind  smile  did 
something  considerable  towards  thawing  it, 
and  after  a  hard  stru^le  she  succeeded  in 
gathering  about  her  a  little  circle  of  farmers' 
wives.  They  were  jealous  of  each  other, 
and  it  was  not  always  easy  to  keep  peace 
amons  them,  but  Prue  succeeded  to  a  mar- 
vel. It  was  quite  a  new  life  for  these  wo- 
men, and  a  very  pleasant  one  to  occupy  the 
intervals  of  theur  domestic  labors,  for,  with 
all  their  pride,  they  worked  like  servants  in 
their  own  homes.  Then  Prue  craftily  turned 
her  organization  to  use,  and  made  a  sort  of 
Dorcas  society  of  it.  She  managed,  too,  by 
good  ^neralship,  to  interest  some  of  her 
new  friends  in  the  poor.  I  'm  afraid  a  part 
(I  won't  sav  how  large)  of  that  interest  origi- 
nated in  the  pleasure  it  gave  "  Mrs.  Tur- 
mutts  "  or  "  Farmer  Wutts's  good  lady  "  to 
be  seen  doing  the  Lady  Bountiful  in  such 
genteel  company.  But  the  result,  as  far  as 
the  benefit  to  the  poor  was  concerned,  was 
just  as  good,  and  it  made  the  poor  folk 
grateful  to  Prue  for  awakening  such  an  in- 
terest in  them. 

But  this  was  not  all  that  this  sagacious, 
not  to  say  crafty,  woman  was  aiming  at  She 
knew  that  the  women  to  a  great  extent  in- 
fluenced their  husbands  on  matters  not  pure- 
ly of  an  agricultural  and  business  nature. 
Before  long  the  squire  foimd  that  there  was 
a  growing  feeling  in  favor  of  the  parson  in 
the  vestry.  A  little  party  sprang  up  which 
supported  him,  and  those  who  had  always 
been  in  his  favor,  but  felt  themselves  too 
weak  to  do  good,  and  had  been  too  coward- 
Iv  to  speak  out,  at  once  sided  with  it,  and 
the  opposition  was  not  very  earnest,  for 
those  who  cared  least  for  James  had  received 
orders  from  their  home  sovemments  to  treat 
bim  well  for  the  sake  of  his  wife. 

Eventually  the  squire,  who  hated  to  be 
crossed,  was  so  put  out  by  this  alteration  of 
opinion  that  he  snubbed  some  of  his  best 
mends  in  the  vestry,  and  then  they  did  from 
wounded  pride  what  they  would  not  do  for 
justice,  —  they  took  James's  part ;  so  the 
squire  withdrew  from  parochial  matters  al- 
together, and  things  went  on  smoothly,  —  at 
least  as  smoothly  as  they  could  be  expected 
to  go  on  between  James,  who  had  his  views 
of  nis  duty  towards  his  neighbor,  and  the 
farmers,  who  had  theirs  of  their  duty  to- 
wanls  themselves. 

In  this  way  was  fought  the  second  battle 
of  Bremning  Minor,  and  in  this  one  Prue 
came  olf  victorious. 


James  Harding  thoroughly  appreciated 
his  brave  little  wife's  generalship.  She  had 
overcome  difficulties  which  he  had  found  in- 
surmountable ;  she  had  infused  new  life  and 
strength  into  him  ;  she  had  achieved  a  great 
conauest,  and  yet  there  she  was  back  again 
by  tne  fireside  in  her  neat  little  gray  gown 
and  her  black  silk  apron  nursing  her  chil- 
dren, and  looking  as  if  she  had  never  stirred 
out  of  the  ingle-nook,  — at  all  events,  show- 
ing no  sign  oi  the  pride  of  victory,  no  hint 
that  she  nad  succeeded  where  he  had  fEuled. 
She  was  still  the  same  confiding,  affectionate 
little  woman,  looking  up  admiringly  to  her 
husband  ;  and  that,  let  me  tell  you,  was  a 
source  of  great  comfort  to  James.  She 
might  veiy  iairly  have  assumed  an  air  of 
superiority,  he  felt,  but  their  positions  would 
have  been  at  once  altered.  Now  the  happy 
current  of  their  lives  flowed  on  as  calmly 
and  musically  as  ever. 

There  was  only  one  trouble  that  darkened 
their  horizon  now :  they  were  very  poor, 
and  had  many  calls  upon  their  purse,  and 
they  had  children  to  bring  up.  Prue 
had  been  well  brought  up  m  one  sense  : 
she  had  been  taught  all  the  elegant  accom- 
plishments, but  of  the  solid  and  useful  por- 
tion of  education  had  received  but  a  small 
smattering.  She  had,  however,  good  shrewd 
sense  enough  to  have  picked  up,  as  experi- 
ence grew,  all  that  w^  absolutely  necessary. 
Now  she  felt  she  must  put  herself  to  school 
again  for  the  sake  of  her  children. 

So  James  one  day  came  into  the  nursery, 
unobsen'^,  because  Martha  was  chanting 
in  a  iiigb  and  no^  particularly  musical  key 
how  when 

"  The  miU  ml  in  the  gaiden 


Haagtng  out  her  clothes. 

There  came  a  little  bhickbiid 

And  pecked  off  hex  nose 


.M 


and  he  foimd  Prue  hard  at  wurk,  with  a 
lot  of  very  dry  and  dull  school-books  before 
her. 

"  Why,  what 's  all  this,  Prue  ?  Are  you 
going  to  open  a  school  for  voung  ladies  f " 

Prue  gave  a  start  and  blushed.  But  she 
said,  "  Yes,  she  was.'' 

"And  who  are  your  first  pupils  to  be, 
madam?" 

"Sir,  they  are  at  present  in  Martha's 
charge,  —  there  they  are  !  Do  you  know 
them,  or  shall  I  formally  introduce  them  ? 
The  taller  of  the  two  is  Miss  Harding, —  Miss 
Prudence  Harding,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
clergyman.  The  other,  with  the  pink  toes, 
and  three  parts  of  her  right  fist  in  her  mouth, 
is  Miss  M!ary  Harding,  sister  of  Miss  Pru- 
dence, also  me  daughter  of  a  poor  clergy- 
man, A^ho  cannot  afford  a  governess  for 
them,  so  I  am  going  to  undert^e  their  edu- 
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cation  for  nothing  a  year  and  no  extras. 
But  ORy  unf oTtonately,  my  own  email  stock  of 
learning  has  got  a  little  rostj^  for  want  of 
use,  I  am  furbishing  it  up  a  bit" 

"  You  're  a  model  wife,  Prue  ! "  said 
James,  raising  her  hand  reyerently  to  his 
lips. 

"  I  hope  I  try  to  do  mv  duty,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  sweet  smile ;  "  but  if  you 
want  a  model,  take  Miss  Mary  yonder. 
Did  you  ever  see  such  beautifully  mottled 
arms  and  1^  !  And  there  are  toes  !  I  'm 
quite  sure  you  never  saw  such  queer  little 
crumpled,  crinkled  toes,  papa.  And  0, 
those  fingers,  that  always  will  get  into 
baby's  mouth,  after  feeble  and  loitering  at- 
tempts to  get  into  her  eyes  !  I  don't  know 
what  we  ^aU  do  with  them  ;  put  them  in 
bags,  I  think.  Martha  must  really  keep 
those  naughty  fingers  out  of  baby's  mouth, 
must  n't  she,  papa  ? " 

Martha  grins,  and  says  "  Aw  ! "  but  does 
not  distinctly  promise  to  interfere  so  far 
with  baby's  Hberty.  In  strict  confidence  I 
will  tell  you  that  I  think  she  encourages 
that  small  person  in  the  reprehensible  habit 
of  sticking  as  many  of  her  fingers  as  she 
can  into  her  mouth,  for  the  result  of  the 
amusement  is  that  the  tips  of  the  finoers 
become  flabby  and  wrinkled,  as  if  they  nad 
been  doing  a  long  spell  of  duty  at  the  wash- 
tub,  and  I  verily  believe  Martha  considers 
this  combination  of  the  two  most  important 
things  in  the  world  —  washing  and  a  baby 

—  to  be  a  triumphant  success,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiibl  things  humanity  has 
ever  been  blessed  with  the  opportimity  of 
seeing. 

As  for  little  Prue  the  second,  she  has  so 
advanced  in  stature,  strength,  and  knowledge 
since  we  first  made  her  acquaintance,  that 
she  can  stagger  towards  her  mamma,  hang 
an  by  her  sown^  point  at  her  sister,  and  say 
very  gravely,  witn  large,  eager  eyes,  "  Babia 

—  pingers  —  mouse  I " 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Tom's  fibbt  tiger. 

Fob  two  weary  days  and  nights  the  fugi- 
tives  kept  watch  and  ward  m  their  litUe 
grotto  by  the  ruins.  Slowly  the  hot  dawn 
widened  into  the  full  blaze  of  tropical  mid- 
day, and  on  through  the  fiery  noon,  till  the 
long  shadows  crept  round,  pointing  east- 
ward, and  the  sultry  orb  sank  down  the 
cloudless  west.  Slowly  the  night  darkened 
ov^head  as  the  stars  glittered  out,  mocked 
by  the  fireflies  that  swarmed  from  the  jun- 
gle. Slowly  the  long  hours  of  night  wa^ed, 


while  the  voices  of  the  wild  cieatores  of  the 
forest  echoed  through  the  gloom,  now  &r 
away,  now  close  at  hand.  Slowly  ^e  east- 
em  sky  melted  into  a  trembling  gray,  as 
the  b^ists,  hiishing  their  fierce  cries,  slunk 
away  to  their  dens,  and  the  great  sun  sprang 
up  like  a  giant  refreshed. 

Poor  Mary,  lulling  her  child  in  her  aims, 
dreaded  the  long  watches  of  the  night, 
pressing  her  baby  more  closely  to  her  breast 
whenever  the  howl  of  some  ravenous  beast 
rang  out  closer  than  ordinary  to  the  ruins. 
But  then  the  men  dreaded  the  day  more, 
when  the  mutineers,  more  ferocious  than 
the  beasts  of  prey,  ranged  the  neighbor- 
hood. Again  and  again  puties  of  stragglers 
passed  close  to  the  place  of  their  conceal- 
ment, and  Ted  and  the  others  of  the  little 
sarrison  grasped  their  weapons  with  a  quiet^ 
nim  grip,  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly. 
But  uie  voices  died  out,  and  the  footsteps 
sank  into  silence,  and  there  was  a  great  s^ 
of  relief. 

All  this  time  the  want  of  proper  surgical 
care  and  the  confinement  in  such  a  small 
damp  prison  of  a  place  did  not  help  Tom 
Martindale  to  get  better  of  his  wound ; 
nor  was  the  s^dier  much  improved  in 
strength,  though,  being  more  usea  to  rough- 
ing it  than  Tom,  he  bore  up  better. 

As  for  the  young  civilian,  he  was  sinking 
hourly.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
he  was  so  terribly  exhausted  that  he  begged 
them  to  lay  him  in  the  comer  of  the  grotto, 
out  of  the  sight  of  Mary,  and  let  him  die  in 
peace.  But  Mary  overheard  him,  and  in- 
sisted on  sitting  by  him  and  tending  him. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  a  widow.  His 
father  had  been  in  the  navy,  but  was 
drowned  before  the  boy  was  ten  years  old. 
The  bereaved  mother  had  retired  to  Ireland, 
her  native  country,  to  bring  up  her  boy  as 
she  best  could  with  the  limited  means  she 
possessed.  An  old  admiral,  who  had  been 
an  intimate  friend  of  her  fetther^s,  got  the 
lad  a  nomination  for  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice, and  the  gallant  yoimg  fellow  had  stud- 
ied day  and  n^ht  to  fit  himself  for  his 
examination.  He  had  been  out  but  a  few 
years,  and  was  returning  home  on  leave 
when  the  mutiny  broke  out. 

Poor  fellow  1  he  fsbced  death  as  bravely 
as  he  had  faced  the  foe,  but  when  he  spoke 
of  his  mother  there  came  a  spasm  of  snarp 
anguish  over  his  face  ;  he  would  have  given 
worlds  only  to  live  long  enough  just  to  see 
her  once  more.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  By 
noon  on  the  second  day  the  pain  haa 
passed  away.  It  passed  away  never  to  re- 
turn, for  its  cessation  was  a  sign  that  mor- 
tification had  begun. 

He  dictated  a  few  lines  to  his  mother, 
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which  Ted  wrote  down  in  his  pocket-book, 
crying  like  a  child  —  or  a  strong,  kindly 
man — as  he  did  so.  It  would  seem  al- 
most a  sacrilege  to  copy  those  words,  so  my 
readers  must  let  me  fold  up  the  tiny  scrap 
of  paper  which  is  to  be  such  a  sad  legacy,  — 
such  a  treasured,  never-dying  recollection 
and  memento  of  her  lost  son  to  the  poor 
mother  miles  away  across  the  sea. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  came  on  with- 
out, the  shades  of  death  gathered  within 
the  little  refuge.  Mortification  spread  up- 
wards, —  it  rose  like  a  tide  of  the  great  sea 
of  oblivion,  inch  by  inch  creeping  up  to  the 
poor,  feeble,  fluttering  heart. 

And  now  the  cold  wave  touched  the  vital 
centre,  and  the  pulse  was  stopped. 

Mary  noticed  the  change  m  his  face,  and 
bent  over  him.  His  mind  had  wandered  far 
away,  and  as  the  womanly  figure  hung  over 
him  in  the  dim  light  he  uncied  his  mother 
was  by  him. 

*^  Have  yon  come  at  last,  mother  dear  ? " 
he  whispered  faintly.  **  I  have  been  Iving 
awake  to  see  you,  —  I  could  n't  get  to  sleep. 
But  I  shaU  ueep  now.  Good  night ;  €k>d 
bless  you  ! "    And  then  he  slept 

It  was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  sur- 
vivors, that  the  poor  fellow's  corpse  should 
not  remain  long  in  the  grotta  A  speedy 
burial  of  the  dei^  is  tiie  safety  of  the  living 
in  India. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  grave  would  be 
safest  dug  in  the  little  hollow  close  by  where 
the  mouth  of  the  dried-up  well  was.  Ed- 
ward and  the  soldier  turned  up  the  earth 
with  their  bayonets,  while  Tom  Kept  watch 
to  warn  them  of  any  approaching  footsteps. 
It  was  slow  work,  for  their  tools  were  but 
poor  substitutes  for  mattock  and  pickaxe, 
and  they  had  to  work  as  quietlv  as  possible 
It  was  night  before  they  had  nnished  their 
task.  Th^  wrapped  the  poor  fellow  in  the 
soldier's  gray  great-coat,  and  kid  him  down 
in  the  shallow  and  hasty  grave,  over  which 
they  recited  what  they  could  recall  of  the 
bunal-service.  Then  they  shovelled  the 
earth  in  again,  replaced  the  sods,  and  piled 
a  rough  cairn  or  stones  above  t^e  grave  as 
a  mde  monument  to  the  dead.  When  this 
melancholy  task  was  over  they  crept  back 
into  their  ^lace  of  shelter  and  buricaded 
themselves  m  again. 

Tom  was  worn  and  weak  with  his  wound, 
and  Ted  and  the  soldier  were  wearied  with 
their  Ions  and  harassing  labor.  Marv,  too, 
was  tired  out  bv  her  anxious  vigil  hy  the 
dyin^  nian.  The  garrison  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  keep  a  good  watch  that  night 
One  by  one  they  dropped  off  asleep,  Mary 
on  her  bed  of  leaves  and  grass  in  the  inner 
comer, — the  safest  spot,  —  while  Tom,  Ted, 
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and  the  soldier  made  un  their  couches  across 
the  entrance  against  the  barrier  of  stones, 
each  with  his  loaded  rifle  leaning  beside  the 
loophole  he  was  to  guard. 

Ted  was  dreaming  of  I  know  not  what,  — 
possibly  of  fickle,  false-hearted  Bella,  but  I 
should  say  probably  not, — when  he  was 
roused  by  Tom's  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

«  Hist  I**  whisjpered  Tom.  "  Don't  speak  l** 

**  What  is  it  ?^  asked  Ted  in  the  same  ipi- 
dertone. 

"Listen!^ 

Edward  listened.  There  was  something 
stirring  outside.  They  could  distinctly  hear 
something  moving  among  the  loose  stones. 
They  coiud  detect,  too,  a  short,  quick  pant- 
ing. 

Could  it  be  the  friendly  native  who  had 
to  run  for  his  life  from  some  pursuers,  and 
could  not  find  his  way  to  the  grotto  ?  They 
listened  anxiously,  and  then  they  became 
aware  that  there  was  more  than  one  hurried 
breathing.  They  peered  out,  but  the  night 
was  cloudy,  and  they  could  see  nothing.  A 
cold  perspiration,  not  of  fear  exactly,  but  of 
inteiise  nervous  excitement,  broke  out  on 
Ted's  forehead.  He  could  feel,  too,  tluit 
Tom  was  shaking.  There  was  something 
mysterious  and  unaccountable  in  these 
strange  sotmds.  All  at  once  the  mystery 
was  solved. 

The  heavy  cloud  which  had  obscured  the 
moon  sailed  slowly  away,  and  the  faint 
rays  struggled  down  through  the  ruins  and 
the  surrounding  trees.  As  the  li^ht  thus 
broke  out,  there  came  from  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  entrance  of  the  grotto  a  burst 
of  horrible  laughter.  It  was  inmiediatelj 
echoed  by  another  fiendish  shriek  of  merri- 
ment 

At  that  incongruous  and  fearful  sound 
both  Maiy  and  the  soldier  woke  from  their 
slumbers.  But  Tom  and  Edward  had  seen 
and  heard  enough  now  to  be  able  to  allay 
their  alarm.  Tney  could  see  through  the 
loopholes  a  couple  of  hyenas  busily  en- 
gaged in  tearing  down  the  cairn  they  had 
erected  over  their  dead  companion's  grave. 
The  hideous  brutes  had  been  guid^  by 
their  terrible  instinct  to  the  place  where  the 
body  was  buried,  and  were  trying  to  lifle 
the  tomb. 

"  By  Jove  !  I  can't  see  this,  Ted,"  whis- 
pered Tom,  gcasping  lus  rifle. 

'*  Don't  fire,  for  leaven's  sake  !  you  don't 
know  how  near  the  enemy  may  be," 

''But  you  won't  stop  here  and  see' the 
brutes  tear  the  poor  fellow  from  his  grave  ? " 

''No,  certainly  not!  These  beasts  are 
cowardly  creatures.  You  can  drive  them 
away  with  a  stick,  I  believe.  Let  us  try 
and  pelt  them  off  with  stones  first,  and  if 
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that  does  n't  do,  1 11  go  out  and  give  them 
cold  steel.  There's  plenty  of  time,  for 
they  haye  to  drag  away  all  tnose  stones." 

Saying  this,  ^ward  set  to  work  to  en- 
large his  loophole  sufficiently  to  let  him 
take  aim  with  a  stone  at  the  mdeous  ghouls. 

The  hyenas  looked  up  towards  the  grotto 
as  soon  as  they  heard  a  moyement  there, 
but  took  no  notice,  going  on  tearing  at  the 
stones,  which,  considering  their  size,  they 
moyed  with  ease. 

All  of  a  sudden  they  paused  and  snuffed 
the  air.  Then  they  b^gan  to  shuffle  about 
uneasily,  and  trot  up  and  down,  as  if  about 
to  desist  from  their  labors,  and  then  return- 
ing  as  if  loath  to  leave  them.  Then  they 
snuffed  again,  looked  fixedly  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  finally,  with  a  short,  fierce 
yell  .of  snappish  laughter,  they  scampered 
hastily  from  the  scene. 

What  could  this  mean?  The  fueitiyes 
learnt  soon  enough.  As  Tom  ana  Ted 
peered  out  through  the  loopholes,  they  saw 
a  long  shadow  gude  out  into  the  moonlight 
and  steal  silently  along  to  the  welL  It 
might  haye  been  a  ghost,  so  noiseless  was 
its  tread. 

It  was  an  enormous  tiser !  Whether  it 
had  heard  the  rejoicings  of  the  hyenas,  and 
had  come  to  dispossess  them  of  their  ban- 
quet, or  it  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  at 
tne  well,  and  was  coming  to  slake  its  thirst, 
not  knowing  the  well  was  dried  up,  Tom 
and  Edward  could  not  telL  But  as  it  was 
crossing  the  hollow  it  seemed  to  get  the 
wind  of  the  grotto  and  its  occupants.  It 
paused,  raising^  its  head  and  gazing  towards 
the  barrier,  uttered  a  low,  ominous  growl. 

*^  By  Joye  !  it  has  got  scent  of  us,"  said 
Ted. 

"  Yes,  and  here  it  comes,"  answered  Tom, 
as  the  monster  glided  noiselessly  up  to  the 
barrier. 

In  another  second  its  yellow  luminous 
eyes  were  glaring  in  through  the  loophole  in 
front  of  Tom,  and  its  hot  breath  fanned  his 
fEuse,  as,  after  a  few  short  inquiring  sniffs,  it 
gaye  a  long  fierce  snort  It  was  rather  too 
close  to  be  comfortable,  and  Tom  had  a 
yague  recollection  of  haying  read  of  the 
enormous  strength  of  the  tiger.  He  ex- 
pected it  to  lean  its  shoulder  against  the 
stones  and  force  its  way  in,  or  else  he  im- 
agined it  would  dash  down  the  barrier  with 
one  blow  of  its  paw,  —  I  cannot  tell  which, 
for  both  these  ideas  flashed  throu^  his 
brain  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  w  ith- 
out  waiting  to  argue  the  chances,  he  raised 
his  rifle,  tmrust  it  through  the  loophole  into 
the  l)eaBt's  face,  and  fired. 

There  was  a  loud  report,  resounding  with 
stunning  effect  in  the  confined  space  of  the 


grotto,  and  a  fierce  howl  from  the  tiger 
drowned  in  the  echoes  of  the  shot  beaten 
back  firom  the  woods,  and  then  all  was  quiet 
again. 

"You 'ye  killed  your  first  tiger,  Tom," 
said  Edward,  srayely,  when  the  smoke 
cleared  away  and  the  nuge  brute  with  his 
head  shattered  to  pieces  lay  outside  the  Iwr- 
rier.  "You 'ye  killed  your  first  tiger,  and 
I  fear  your  last  That  shot  will  bring  the 
human  tigers  on  us  before  long,  I  'm  afraid." 

"  What  could  I  do,  Ted  ?  The  beast  was 
close  upon  us." 

"  He  could  not  haye  pulled  down  the  bar- 
rier, or,  at  all  eyents,  there  would  have 
been  time  to  kill  him  when  he  set  about 
doing  it." 

"  But,  eyen  supposing  the  pandies  heard 
the  shot  they  would  n't  know  where  it  came 
from." 

"  Not  the  exact  spot,  but  it  will  narrow 
their  search  within  certain  limits,  and  there, 
outside,  lies  the  evidence  against  us." 

"  0,  we  11  lug  the  brute  m  here," 

"  I  fancy  you  11  haye  enough  of  his  com- 
pany in  ten  minutes,  if  uie  morning's 
warm." 

"  Then  let 's  throw  him  into  the  welL" 

"  That 's  a  better  suggestion ;  but  it  wiU 
only  delay  our  discovery  a  minute  or  so. 
These  demons  will  quarter  every  inch  of 
the  ground  as  carefully  as  the  best-bred 
dog." 

So  Tom  and  the  soldie^r  dragged  the  dead 
tiger  to  the  diy  well,  and  threw  hun  in, 
flinging  in  some  dead  leaves  and  grass,  in 
order  to  conceal  him  if  possible. 

Tom  Martindale  had  unconsciously  con- 
ferred a  great  benefit  on  a  neighboring  na- 
tive village.  The  tiger  he  had  shot  was  a 
notorious  man-eater,  which  had  haunted  the 
vicinity  for  a  long  time,  and  had  defied  all 
the  efforts  of  the  native  shiharries  to  destroy 
him.  One  of  these  natives  was  on  the 
lookout  for  him  on  this  very  night,  perched 
in  a  tree,  on  the  borders  of  the  jungle.  This 
hunter  had  frequently  attended  the  »ahibt 
when  they  came  on  shooting  expeditions, 
and  he  at  once  recognized  the  crack  of  the 
European  rifle,  and  was  enabled  by  his  old 
sporting  experience  to  make  out  the  quarter 
whence  it  came.  He  knew  the  sepoys  were 
on  the  lookout  for  some  fugitives,  and  he 
thought  it  likely  they  might  reward  the 
poor  vilktf^  who  pointed  out  their  where- 
abouts. Forgetting  caution  in  his  desire  for 
gain,  he  slid  down  from  his  perch  and 
"  stalked  "  in  the  direction  of  the  rain&  It 
was  lucky  for  him  that  the  man-eater  was 
slain,  or  Ids  avarice  might  have  cost  him 
dear. 

He  crawled  up  within  view  of  the  gtotto 
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just  in  time  to  see  Tom  and  the  soldier 
throwing  the  dead  tiger  into  the  dry  welL 
He  could  not  restrain  a  grunt  of  satisfaction 
on  recognizing  the  defunct  monster,  and  he 
felt '  a  sort  oi  wondering  admiration  for 
these  sahibsj  who  were  such  inveterate  sports- 
men that  they  would  go  tiger-shooting  when 
their  lives  were  in  imminent  danger.  But 
he  was  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  grati- 
tude to  the  sahibe  for  destroying  the  man- 
eater  to  relinquish  his  idea  of  hetraying 
them  to  their  enemies.  So  he  marked  the 
spot  down  well,  and  then  went  home  to  his 
hut,  intending  to  visit  the  mutineers  the 
first  thinff  in  tne  morning. 

Why  snould  I  linger  over  the  recital  ? 

It  was  near  noon  when  Edward,  whose 
turn  it  was  to  keep  watch,  gave  the  signal 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemv.  The  sepoys 
were  commg  on  in  force,  led  oy  the  shikarry, 
who  was  graphically  describing  what  he  had 
seen  as  he  came  along.  He  was  so  evidently 
guiding  the  enemy  to  their  stronghold,  that 
Tom  Martindale  quietly  covered  him  with 
his  rifle  at  once. 

"That  villager's  mine,  remember!"  he 
whispered  to  Ted. 

"You  shall  have  him.  Now,  Mary, 
stand  here  and  load  as  rapidly  as  you  can. 
And  remember,  lads,  only  two  of  us  must 
fire  at  a  time,  so  as  to  have  a  bullet  readv 
in  case  of  a  rush.  Thev  can  only  attack 
ns  from  the  front  The  rock  overhang 
above  us,  and  the  temple  covers  one  flank, 
and  the  diy  well  the  othsq:.  Reserve  your 
fire  till  you're  quite  sure  of  your  man. 
And  now  all  we  can  prav  for  is  that  the 
rescue  may  be  here  soon,  for  our  ammimi- 
tion  won't  hold  out  forever." 

As  he  spoke,  the  skUcarry  and  the  leading 
sepoys  descended  into  the  little  amphithea- 
tre which  was  in  front  of  the  grotto.  As 
the  villager  was  pointing  to  the  well,  and 
describing  how  he  had  seen  the  tiger  hurled 
into  it,  Tom  drew  the  trigger.  The  same 
hand  that  killed  the  tiger  settled  accounts 
with  the  betrayer.  The  Mhirry  **  drooped 
in  his  tracks."  Then,  as  Tom  snatched  up 
another  loaded  rifle,  Edward  and  the  soldier 
fired,  and  two  of  the  leading  sepoys  bit  the 
dust.  This  somewhat  disorganized  the 
others,  but  ere  they  could  draw  back  an- 
other shot  from  Tom,  and  then  one  from 
the  soldier,  laid  a  couple  more  low.  The 
amphitheatre  was  speedily  vacated,  and  the 
mutineers  halted  to  consider  how  best  to 
proceed.  They  were  unable  to  guess  how 
manv  fugitives  were  ensconced  behind  the 
barrier,  and  probably  magnified  the  number. 

At  first  they  began  by  firing  a  volley  at 
the  barrier,  but  the  little  garrison  was  pre- 
pared, and  the  bullets  only  rebounded  or 


flattened  against  the  stones.  Then  came 
another  pause,  for  ammunition  was  short  in 
the  grotto,  and  they  did  not  care  to  throw 
away  a  shot  at  long  range. 

A  few  of  the  more  courageous  of  the 
sepoys  then  volunteered  to  storm  the  barri- 
cade. They  came  dashing  across  the  am- 
phitheatre at  the  double,  and  charged  up  to 
the  barrier. 

"  Bv  Jove !  I  expected  it  Revolvers, 
now,  lads  1 "  said  Tom,  hurriedly. 

And  thev  did  such  execution  with  their 
revolvers  that  the  stormers  could  not  face 
the  fire  long,  though  even  in  the  short  time 
they  held  their  ground  they  did  sore  dam- 
age to  the  defences. 

Ted  groaned.  "  Another  attack  like  that 
and  our  barricade,  will  falL    And  then ! " 

"  And  then  ! "  echoed  Tom,  dreading  to 
look  towards  Mary,  lest  the  sight  of  her 
should  unnerve  him. 

But  the  sepovs  did  not  repeat  the  assault 
immediately.  They  were  reconnoitring,  to 
see  if  they  could  not  discover  some  point 
whence  they  could  attack  the  little  garrison 
to  advantage. 

All  at  once  there  came  a  hurried  volley 
from  the  flank  of  the  sepoys.  An  answer- 
ing volley  from  the  jungle  followed,  and 
then  there  was  a  cheer  and  the  tramp  of 
cavalry  at  charge  ;  and  presently  —  for  the 
little  garrison  could  see  little  beyond  the 
amphitheatre — a  handftd  of  moimted  artil- 
lerymen came  charging  into  the  open.  At 
the  sight  of  them  Tom  and  Edward  pushed 
down  tt  portion  of  the  barrier  and  sprang 
out,  rifle  in  hand,  with  a  ringing  cheer.  It 
was  answered  with  interest  as  the  infantry 
came  up  at  the  double  with  their  bayonets 
lowered. 

The  sepoys  did  not  wait  to  receive  them, 
but  withdrew  in  tolerably  good  order  into 
the  jungle,  whence  they  kept  up  a  harass- 
ing dropping  fire  at  times,  wnich  the  rescue- 
party  could  not  put  a  stop  to,  not  mustering 
sufficiently  strong  to  attempt  to  drive  the 
enemy  out  of  their  position. 

"  We  owe  you  more  than  our  lives,  sir," 
said  Tom  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
relief.  "  We  could  not  have  held  out  much 
longer." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Ted ;  "  another  as- 
sault would  have  carried  our  defences." 

^  We  have  made  all  haste/'  said  the  offi- 
cer ;  "we  had  no  cavaby  at  our  disposal, 
so  we  aimed  some  of  tne  horse  artillery 
and  made  light  dragoons  of  them,  —  capital 
ones  they  make  too.  And,  as  the  march 
was  a  forced  one,  we  put  up  an  infantir  man 
behind  every  trooper,  so  tnat  's  why  I  have 
that  company  drawn  lip  at  the  edge  of  the 
jungle  ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  head 
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of  the  column, — and  so  ihej  aie,  only  the 
rest  of  it  is  some  miles  behind.  So  now 
the  sooner  we  begin  our  retreat  the  sooner 
we  shall  come  upon  our  supports.  Put  the 
lady  on  one  of  the  hoises  and  mount  the 
two  wounded." 

And   that  done,  the  retreat  was  com- 
menced. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

LOSSES  AHD  LABORS. 

At  about  half  past  ten  one  September 
morning  there  came  an  earthquake  on 
liyerchester. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  solid 
ground  heaved,  that  the  steeples  shook,  and 
me  people  rushed  forth  into  the  streets  in 
alarm,  lest  they  should  be  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  their  homes.  But  there  was  a 
portentous  throe  that  made  all  Liyerchester 
totter.  The  whole  city  trembled  to  its  fall, 
and  there  were  but  too  many  men  who  re- 
turned to  ruined  homes.  For  one  of  the 
laigest  houses  in  Liyerchester  had  stopped 
payment.  The  firm  of  Qolding  Brothers 
and  Qlyther  had  found  it  necessary  to  sus- 
pend payments.  In  the  ciash  of  their  fall 
they  mvolyed  the  destruction  of  many 
smaller  ventures. 

Qolding's  Bank  was  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Liyerche^er.  The  Qoldings  had  been  pro- 
vincial Rothschilds  from  their  first  appear- 
ance on  the  banking  stage.  The  busmess 
had  descended  from  father  to  son  until  the 
time  when  Mr.  Oolding,  Prudence  Hard- 

a's  late  ^ardian,  and  ms  brother  Qeoige 
erited  it  Our  Mr.  Qolding — if  I  may 
so  affectionately  speak  of  Prue's  uncle  — 
had  never  taken  any  active  share  in  the 
enterprise,  but  left  it  entirely  to  his  broth- 
er, on  whose  death  matters  fell  under  the 
management  of  his  eldest  son,  a  young  man, 
to  be  sure,  but  one  who  had  the  reputation 
of  beinff  the  steadiest  and  clearest-headed 
man  of  ousiness  in  all  Liyerchester  for  his 
years. 

Our  Mr.  Qolding,  perfectly  satisfied  with 
drawing  a  hurge  amount  of  profit  from  the 
house  m  Centre  Street,  did  not  interfere 
with  his  nephew's  operations,  having  enough 
to  do  to  superintena  his  own  gigantic  mer- 
cantile establishment  on  the  East  Qun^. 
He  had  complete  confidence  in  his  nephews 
judgment  and  in  the  stability  of  the  old 
house.  And  he  was  not  singular  in  his  re- 
liance on  the  firm  ;  half  the  merchants  in 
Liyerchester  stood  or  fell  by  the  house,  and 
all  the  local  banking  business  —  the  bank- 
ing firms,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  county  — 


were  involved  in  tibe  prosperity  or  misad- 
venture of  (folding  Brothers  and  Qlyther. 

When,  therefore,  a  notice  was  issued  by 
the  bank  that,  "owing  to  an  unexpected 
pressure,"  the  house  was  compellea  '^to 
suspend  payment  for  a  time,"  tnere  was  a 
general  collapse  throughout  the  whole 
county. 

Men  who  had  driven  their  mail  phaetons 
into  Liyerchester  on  that  morning,  leaving 
their  wives  and  fEunilies  in  luxurious  retire- 
ment at  villas  in  the  suburbs,  returned  home 
at  lunch-time  ruined  men,  without  a  penny 
in  the  world.  If  Liverchester's  commercial 
prosperity  had  been  a  pagoda  erected  with 
cards,  and  the  house  of  Qolding  and  Qly- 
ther had  been  the  basement  story,  the 
smash  could  not  have  been  more  com- 
plete. 

And  if  there  was  desolation  in  the  homes 
of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, what,  think  you,  was  the  miseiy 
which  the  stoppage  brought  to  widows,  spin- 
sters, and  voun^  helpless  children  whose  all 
had  been  deposited  m  the  safe  hands  cf  the 
noted  county  firm? 

Five  millions  of  money  !  It  seems  an  in- 
exhaustible sum.  One  is  inclined  to  fancy 
that  such  a  vast  amount  would  employ  in 
a  lavish  lifetime  to  spend.  But  it  took 
Qeorge  Qolding,  Esquire,  junior,  of  The 
Laurels,  Liverleas,  but  a  very  brief  period 
to  dissipate.  But  then,  of  course,  if  a  young 
and  imprudent  man  speculates  largely  with 
other  people's  money,  he  may  very  easily 
get  a  prosperous  firm  into  difficulties, — 
very  easily  indeed. 

It  began  to  be  whispered  in  the  provin- 
cial ciraes  that  young  Qolding  was  specu- 
lating too  largely.  Nobody  <&eamt  for  a 
very  long  time  of  suspecting  the  solvency 
of  the  bank  because  he  spent  more  money 
than  he  should  have  done  in  shares.  He 
was  welcome  to  invest  Mb  profits  foolishly 
if  he  chose,  people  thought, — for,  of  course, 
the  property  of  the  bank  was  untouched. 
Was  not  Mr.  Qolding,  the  lan;e8t  and  most 
prosperous  merchant  in  all  Overchester,  a 
partner  in  the  affair,  and  was  it  likely  he 
would  let  the  business  go  to  ruin  ? 

However,  in  spite  of  all  these  arguments, 
there  came  the  morning  in  September  when 
a  humble-minded  little  notice  fluttered  on 
the  majestic  doors  of  the  business  establish- 
ment, and  half  Liyerchester  was  bankrupt 
Young  Qeorge  Qolding  prudenUy  kept  out 
of  sight  for  some  time.  Ruined  people  have 
an  ugly  way  at  times  of  deahnff  roughly 
with  tnose  who  have  deceived  Uiem,  and 
Qeorge  Qoldinff  vras  a  scrupulously  neat 
dresser.  I  thiiu:  lus  purple  and  fine  linen 
would  have  run  a  chance  of  being  raffled 
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even  by  liifl  uncle.  For  that  worthy  gen- 
tleman had  lo6t  in  the  smash  not  only  his 
own  fortune,  but  all  his  hard  earnings. — 
to  wit,  the  money  he  had  acquired  wnen 
his  ward,  Prudence,  married  against  his 
wishes,  and  he,  in  accordance  with  her 
iather^B  will,  made  her  a  beggar. 

But  is  this  the  only  reason  why  I  men- 
tion the  insolvency  of  the  great  mid-coimty 
bank  ?  Not  exactly.  I  have  said  that  the 
collapse  of  the  central  speculation  brought 
about  the  failure  of  the  numerous  and  small 
ventures  in  the  minor  towns.  One  after 
another  they  fell  flat  like  a  row  of  card- 
tents  built  by  a  child,  when  the  juvenile 
architect  gives  a  slight  fillip  to  the  first 
building  in  the  line.  P-r-r-r-t !  —  the  swift 
destruction  flies  along  the  row,  and  devastar 
tion  reigns. 

Now  it  was  in  one  of  these  banks  —  in 
Woodland  and  Minca/s  Bank  at  Scalperton, 
to  be  j)articular — uiat  James  and  Prudence 
Harding  had  placed  what  little  money  they 
had  scraped  together  for  their  children  s 
education.  It  was  not  a  monstrous  sum, 
but  it  was  their  alL 

James  received  the  unwelcome  tiding 
one  morning  at  breakfast.  Prue  saw  his 
scared  face  as  he  read  the  letter,  and  began 
to  wonder  what  the  bad  news  was. 

"  Why,  James,  what  has  happened  ? 
Good  gracious,  how  pale  you  have  turned  ! " 

"  Wnat  has  happened,  Prue  1  Nothing, 
except  that  we  are  ruined  ! " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  Has  the  bishop — " 

**  No,  my  dear,  the  blow  comes  from  the 
temporal  powers.  Woodland  and  Mingay 
have  suspended  payment." 

"But  if  they  have  got  our  money  they 
can't,  can  they  1  They  must  pay  us  back 
what  we  put  in." 

"  I  'm  afraid  we  shall  recover  but  little  of 
it.  They  say  they  are  deeply  involved  by 
the  failure  of  your  uncle's  business.  At  all 
events,  he  has  n't  made  much  of  the  money 
he  robbed  you  of." 

"  No,  James  ;  but  isn't  this  failure  of  the 
bank  a  sort  of  consolation  to  us?  If  my 
uncle  had  let  me  have  the  money,  we 
should  have  lost  it  all  the  same,  and  we 
should  have  felt  the  loss  more  acutely." 

"  Humph  I  That 's  odd  reasoning,  Prue. 
Ton  don't  asnree  with  the  poet  that 


T  b  bettor  to  hsve  lov«d  sad  lost 
Than  MTer  to  have  loved  at  aU.' 

Perhaps,  after  aU,  you  are  right  It  is 
better  to  have  been  poor  than  to  have  had 
a  hundred  thousand  nounds  in  Mr.  Qold- 
ing's  bank.  It's  bad  enough  to  lose  ^e 
little  drop  in  the  ocean  that  we  have  con- 
tributed, —  bad  enough,  Prue,  to  think  that 


the  store  we  were  setting  by  for  the  little 
folk  ia  irrevocably  gone." 

"  Poor  little  mites ! "  said  Prue,  looking 
out  of  the  window  towards  her  children 
disporting  on  the  lawn  under  the  char&;e  of 
Martha.  '*  Poor  little  mites  !  But,  thank 
goodness  !  they  don't  feel  what  it  is  !  They 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  cry  if  you  mowed 
away  the  daisies  and  buttercups  on  the  lawn, 
than  at  all  the  bank-failures  m  the  world." 

James  shook  his  head.  This  philosophy, 
he  felt,  was  very  well  in  its  way,  but,  after 
all,  it  was  not  a  complete  balm  for  a  blow 
that  in  plain  words  meant  complete  ruin. 
Fortunately,  Prue  had  been  a  prudent  man- 
a^r,  and  in  her  determination  not  to  lessen 
the  children's  little  store  by  a  single  six- 

Sence,  had  contrived  to  avoid  running  into 
ebt  in  the  smallest  way.  So  that  her 
tradesmen  could  not  press  for  the  settle- 
ment of  their  bills — as  they  were  doing 
all  through  the  neighborhood  —  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  payment  was  most  incon- 
venient Still,  the  mere  loss  of  the  money 
they  had  placed  in  Woodland  and  Mingay  s 
was  not  the  only  injury  they  suffered. 
Some  of  their  parishioners  suffered  severe- 
ly, and  James  had  immense  dificulty  in 
collecting  his  tithes,  while  in  more  than 
one  instance  the  tenants  of  the  ^lebe  were 
conipletely  ruined,  and  he  lost  his  rent 

Now,  indeed.  Prue  regretted  that  her  liter- 
ary efforts  had  failed  to  bring  her  in  any 
money.  How  proud  she  would  have  been 
could  she  but  have  placed  a  few  hundreds  at 
her  husband's  disposal,  with  the  announce- 
ment she  had  won  them  at  the  point  of  her 
pen  !  But  it  was  not  so  fated.  She  knew 
that  it  was  a  vain  dream  to  think  of 
attempting  any  further  essays  in  that  line, 
so  she  puzzled  and  pondered,  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  some  new  way  of  realizing  a 
little  money. 

''James,  dear,"  she  said  at  last,  after 
racking  her  brains  for  about  a  week,  ''I 
think  it  would  n't  be  a  bad  plan  to  advertise 
for  a  couple  of  little  girls  to  bring  up  with 
Prue." 

"  Why,  my  child,  you'd  tire  yourself  to 
death  with  such  work.  Teaching  children 
is  such  anxious  work.  No;  I  think  I  had 
better  furbish  up  my  scholarship,  and  take 
a  fewpupils." 

^  We  can  do  both,  James.  I  'm  sure 
teachii^  little  girls  their  alphabets  can't  be 
half  so  Bad  as  bringing  up  young  men.  I  'm 
sure  my  heart  used  to  ache  for  poor  Mr. 
Mather,  my  cousin's  private  tutor,  for  he 
used  to  lead  a  life  of  it" 

Finally,  it  was  determined  that  both  plans 
should  be  put  into  execution.  It  does  n't 
appear  to  be  any  very  terrible  eaciifice  at 
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first  sight,  but  it  was  a  yeiy  great  one.  It 
was  the  end  of  all  home  coxnfort  Hitherto 
Prue  and  her  husband  had  had  a  little 
world  of  their  own  within  the  parsonage 
gates.  When  they  closed  those  they  shut 
out  all  worry  and  annoyance,  and  found 
sunshine  amid  the  gloomiest  weather  in 
their  domestic  happmess.  By  their  own 
fireside  they  could  sit  side  by  side,  retired 
from  all  petty  troubles  and  cares  which 
could  only  affect  them  as  the  wind  did  that 
howled  outside.  They  but  drew  the  closer 
together,  and  felt  their  home  enjoyments 
heightened  by  the  contrast  with  the  trouble 
without 

Now  all  this  was  at  an  end.  The  two 
lads  whom  James  had  to  prepare  for  college 
were  fair  enough  specimens  of  their  class, 
but  they  introduced  a  discordant  element, 
and  necessitated  a  change  in  the  quiet  tenor 
of  life  at  the  vicarage. 

James  had  to  work  veiy  hard  now  too. 
He  had  to  read  up  all  his  work  for  them, 
for  a  few  years  of  neglect  had  turned  his 
classical  knowledge  into  a  very  wilderness, 
that  needed  much  pruning  and  training. 
He  was  quite  able  to  put  the  lads  into 
the  right  way  of  reading,  and  could 
thoroughly  prepare  them  for  their  earliest 
examinations.  But  to  help  them  really  in 
mastering  the  studies  they  had  to  undertake, 
to  give  them  a  soimd  funding  in  the 
books  they  were  taking  in,  James  had  to 
read  hard  enough  himself.  Little  did  the 
lads  know  when  they  retired  for  the  night 
that  James  sat  himself  down,  lexicon  at 
elbow,  to  prepare  his  lesson  for  the  next 
day,  and  had  to  struggle  with  it  almost  as 
hard  as  they  did. 

In  t]^e  mean  time,  too,  he  had  all  his 
parish  work  to  get  through  ;  for  James  was 
sorely  opposed  to  the  notion  of  a  clergyman 
who  neglected  his  people  in  order  to  make 
money  as  a  tutor,  ouch  a  man,  he  used  to 
say,  snould  have  been  a  college  fellow,  not 
a  parish  priest  So  he  was,  perhaps,  over- 
scrupulous not  to  allow  his  attention  to  his 
pupOs  to  interfere  with  his  labors  in  the 
village.  Prue,  however,  made  herself  very 
usefm,  and  undertook  a  good  deal  of  the 
less  important  work.  She,  too,  had  her 
little  pupils  to  look  after,  but  that  was  not 
a  very  laborious  duty. 

But^  altogether,  the  old  seclusion  was  gone, 
and  with  it  the  old  quiet  and  rest  James 
had  no  time  now  for  pleasant  chats  of  an 
evening.  If  he  had  an  hour  or  so  to  him- 
self, he  was  so  weary  that  he  was  glad  to 
fling  himself  down  to  sleep  on  the  sofa. 

"  How  long  will  this  last  1 "  Prudence 
used  to  ask  herself  as  she  sat  by  the  fire 
watching  James's  pale,  weary  face.    And 


then  she  would  build  castles  in  the  air, 
until  she  too  began  to  nod  in  the  easy-chair, 
until  the  lads  came  in  from  their  studies,  or 
Martha  came  in  with  the  supper-tray.  There 
was  but  little  holiday  at  the  parsonage  now. 

Things  did  not  go  very  smoothly  at  the 
Manor-house  either.  Of  course,  the  squire's 
property  being  chiefly  in  land,  he  was  not 
seriously  affected  by  the  failure  of  Gold- 
ing's  bank,  but  he  had,  nevertheless,  lost  a 
great  deal  more  than  even  a  rich  man  cares 
to  lose  in  such  a  wav.  As  a  rule  I  fancy 
people  do  not  like  to  lose  anything  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  and  the  squire  was 
certainly  not  more  amiable  than  the  major- 
ity of  his  fellow-men.  Indeed,  I  shoula  be 
inclined  to  admit  that  he  was  considerably 
less  so  than  most ;  so  that,  when  he  found 
that  he  had  been  flinging  his  money  into  a 
rotten  sack,  he  was  furious.  It  was  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  time  for  any  one  at  the 
Manor-house  for  several  weekis  after  the 
crash.  Even  Philip,  who  was  down  for  a 
few  days,  was  glad  to  pack  up  his  portman- 
teau and  to  be  recalled  ''  on  urgent  busi- 
ness" to  London. 

Philip  had  been  induced  to  come  down 
by  filial  affection.  He  was  anxious,  he 
wrote,  to  see  how  his  father  was,  now  that 
he  was  left  solus,  and  having  a  brief  holiday 
would  run  down  and  stop  a  short  time. 

"  Wants  som^money,  I  suppose,"  growled 
the  squire,  when  he  read  the  letter.  And 
the  squire  was  not  far  wrong.  Philip  of 
late  had  several  times  applied  to  his  father 
for  '^  advances,"  as  he  called  them,  so  that 
the  squire  had  some  reason  for  suspecting 
his  son's  affectionate  solicitude  K>r  his 
health. 

The  fact  is,  as  I  have  before  mentioned, 
Philip  was  growing  idle.  Now  that  he  was 
Marcus  Lysaght's  brother-in-law  he  went 
into  society  a  creat  deal  more  than  he  had 
done  before.  He  was  looking  about  for  an 
heiress,  he  told  his  sister  and  father  ;  but  in 
reality  it  was  rather  the  society  of  young 
men  of  fashion  that  he  affected.  "He  took  to 
sporting,  and  made  a  book,  which  was  not 
a  very  successful  one  at  all  times,  for  the 
sort  ^f  literature  which  is  most  popular 
among  the  turfy  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  novel- 
writing,  and  needs  great  experience.  Philip's 
apprenticeship  to  th^  ring  cost  him  dear. 
His  warmest  mends  fleeced  him,  for  in  bet- 
ting, as  in  love,  a  man  thinks  nothing  of 
stealing  a  march  on  his  most  intimate  friend. 

A  series  of  heavy  losses  had  rather  told 
upon  Philip's  finances  He  had  been  more 
than  ordinarily  extravagant,  too,  this  year, 
relying  on  what  he  believed  to  be  his  "  safe 
pots  on  the  races"  to  make  up  for  a  few 
excesses.    Then,  again,  his  prosperous  com- 
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pany  had  of  late  become  just  a  suBpicion 
shaKT,  and  salaries  were  not  paid  with  the 
accustomed  punctuality.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  all  of  a  sudden  he  became  anxious  to 
see  how  his  father's  health  was  progressing. 
A  little  t^htness  in  the  money-market  is  a 
wonderful  stimulant  to  the  affections. 

When,  however,  the  news  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  payment  at  Gk>lding's  bank  amved  at 
Bremning,  Philip  saw  it  was  no  use  to  ask 
lus  father  for  any  more  advances,  and  when 
the  old  gentleman  b^an  to  make  the  Manor- 
house  rather  more  lively  than  comfortable, 
he  made  up  his  mind  and  his  luggage,  and 
started  bacK  to  town. 

He  was  all  anxiety  for  employment  now, 
but  unfortunately  it  was  vacation-time,  and 
even  supposing  it  had  been  term-time,  he 
would  not  have  got  veiy  much  to  do ;  for 
of  late  solicitors  had  discovered  that  the  once 
industrious  and  rising  young  barrister,  Mr. 
Philip  Charlwood,  was  not  quite  so  atten- 
tive as  he  had  been  to  his  duties.  He  lost 
several  important  cases,  and  his  clients  some- 
how would  have  it  that  he  had  not  studied 
his  briefs.  And,  after  all,  unless  a  barrister 
does  study  his  brief,  he  can  hardly  hope  to 
be  successful,  even  by  aid  of  the  most  oril- 
liant  intellect  that  ever  puzzled  a  jury  or 
bewildered  a  judge. 

Philip  determined  to  make  a  descent  on 
Marcus,  so  he  wrote  over  to  Ireland  to  tell 
his  brother-in-law  that  he  had  been  over- 
working himself,  and  wanted  a  little  change 
of  air  for  his  health  ;  might  he  run  over  to 
the  Emerald  Isle  and  recruit  ? 

Marcus  wrote  back  to  sav  that,  unfortu- 
nately, they  could  not  ask  him  over.  His 
father  was  in  such  a  dangerous  state  that  his 
physicians  had  given  him  over,  and  under 
these  circumstances  Philip  would  hardly 
find  a  visit  pleasant. 

"  Confounded  lucky  fellow,  Marcus  ! "  said 
Philip,  as  he  read  the  letter.  '*  Does  n't  want 
money  a  bit,  and  here 's  the  old  boy  pop- 
ping off  to  leave  him  the  title  and  estates, 
whUe  here  am  I  confoundedly  hard  up,  and 
the'  governor's  in  fine  health,  and  as  savage 
as  a  bear.  Confounded  bore  that  I  can't 
run  over  to  Marcus  !  I  don't  like  to  write 
and  ask  him  to  lend  me  anything ;  but  I 
jjinst  get  the  money  somehow  or  another  !  ** 

Now,  since  money,  like  any  other  com- 
modity, is  alwavs  to  be  had  at  a  price,  sup- 
posing you  don^t  mind  paying  (or  promising 
to  pay)  pretty  dear  for  it,  there  is  no  great 
reason  why,  when  a  man  like  Philip  says  he 
must  have  it,  he  should  not  get  it. 

There  was  to  be  met  in  Piccadilly  and  the 
park  in  those  days  a  fresh-colored  dandi- 
fied gentleman  who  was  on  excellent  terms 
with  himself,  and  who  had  a  bowing  ac- 


quaintance with  nearlv  all  the  men,  and  with 
only  a  veiy  few,  and  a  very  questionable 
few,  of  the  ladies,  that  one  meets  in  the 
fashionable  quarter  of  an  afternoon  in  the 
season. 

He  had  a  nice  complexion,  dark  hair, 
grayish-blue  eyes.  He  wore  neatly  curled 
whiskers  and  a  natty  imperial  on  his  chin, 
and  his  clothes  were  faultless  in  fit  and 
quality,  though  there  was  an  indescribable 
slanginess  about  them.  There  was  a  vulvar 
assumption  about  the  fellow,  moreover,  as  ne 
strutted  along,  with  his  hat  jauntilv  perched 
over  his  left  ear,  and  with  a  camellia  in  his 
buttonhole.  He  was  alwa^  met  with  a 
pleasant  smile  by  his  acquamtances  in  the 
Kow — until  his  back  was  turned.  It  was 
clear  that  men  disliked  and  despised  him, 
but  somehow  did  not  like  tp  offend  him  :  — 
nee  mirwm  I  For  who  but  Joe  Davison  had 
smashed  up  that  eminent  lawyer,  Serjeant 
Marsh,  because  — so  people  said  —  that  or- 
nament of  the  l^al  profefsion  had  once 
cracked  a  joke  aTOut  mose^  and  money- 
lending?  Both  allusions  wefe  unpleasant 
to  Joe  Davison,  whose  father  had  been 
verger  —  or  whatever  the  Hebrew  equiva- 
lent for  that  functionary  may  b^  —  at  a  syn- 
agogue in  the  neighborhood  of  Whitechapel, 
and  who  had  an  elecfuit  house  in  a  fine  street 
leading  out  of  a  fashionable  square,  with  a 
sort  of  side-entrance  and  a  species  of  office, 
where  one  might  meet  some  of  the  greatest 
sweUs  about  town.  In  short,  Joe  Davison 
was  a  rich  Jew,  who  "knew  a  party" 
anxious  to  lend  a  few  thousands  to  de- 
serving young  men  with  large  expecta- 
tions. 

It  was  a  sign  of  the  growing  taste  for 
fashionable  life  which  distinguished  Philip 
that  he  was  now  on  nodding  terms  witti 
Joe  Davison,  —  that  he  was  to  be  seen  call- 
ing on  Joe  in  his  elegant  crib  in  Vavasour 
Street,  and  that  Joe  brealdasted  with  Philip 
once  or  twice,  —  indeed,  had  all  of  a  sudden 
been  taken  with  such  an  admiration  for  the 
rising  young  barrister  that  he  actually  treas- 
ured up  one  or  two  autographs  of  his,  con- 
sisting of  signatures  written  across  narrow 
strips  of  paper  impressed  with  a  govern- 
ment stamp. 


CHAPTER   XXXVL 

CTPRESS  AND  LAUREL. 

The  body  of  men  that  had  rescued  Ed- 
ward Hardmg  and  his  little  garrison  from 
such  imminent  peril  began  their  retreat  in 
an  orderly  manner.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
brief  delay  necessary  for  the  removal  of 
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Maiy  and  the  wounded  men  gave  the  ene- 
my time  to  reconnoitre,  and  they  soon  dis- 
covered the  weakness  oi  the  relieving  party. 
With  the  odds  on  their  sides  the  mutmeers 
could  be  brave  enough,  and  they  pressed 
the  retreating  troops  sorely.  The  route 
along  which  uie  retreat  lay  was  an  intricate 
and  difficult  one.  It  was  bad  ground,  con- 
sisting of  patches  of  jungle,  with  here  and 
there  a  yawning  nullah  with  rugged  and 
precipitous  sides  worn  by  the  winter  tor- 
rents of  streams  that  now  slid  away  mere 
threads  of  water  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
parched  channels.  ^ 

The  sepoys  knew  the  country  well,  and 
galled  the  retreating  force  with  an  incessant 
fire  from  every  point  of  vantage  on  either 
side.  In  vain  did  the  little  body  of  cavalry 
push  on,  while  the  infantry  skirmished  on 
either  side  to  drive  the  enemy  off.  The 
mutineers  retreated  before  their  advance, 
and  followed  them  up  as  they  withdrew. 

Anxiouslv  and  eagerly  did  they  look  for 
the  head  of  the  advancmg  column,  for  as 
soon  as  that  came  in  sight  they  knew  the 
sepoys  would  abandon  the  pursuit.  But  in 
the  mean  time  they  were  suffering  heavily 
from  the  fire  kept  up  from  everv  side. 

The  officer  in  command  was  almost  beside 
himself  with  rage.  Tears  stood  in  his  eyes 
—  not  the  woinanly  tears  of  fear,  but  the 
hot  drops  of  auger  and  impatience  —  as 
he  Baw  nis  men  fiEdling  round  him,  shot 
down  without  an  opportimity  of  retalia- 
tion. 

"  By  Heaven,  I  sha'  n't  be  able  to  stand  this 
much  longer !  *'  he  said,  riding  up  to  Edward. 
'*  Will  you  undertake  a  dangerous  errand  for 
the  sake  of  these  brave  fellows  who  pushed 
on  to  your  rescue  ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  will,  gladly  !"  said  Ted. 

"  I  want  you  to  pusn  on  ahead  with  our 
guide  there,  and  hasten  up  the  advance  of 
the  column." 

The  native  was  moimted  on  the  horse  of 
a  slain  artilleryman,  and  he  and  Edward 
pushed  on  under  cover  of  a  volley  from  the 
infantry. 

But  their  purpose  was  divined  by  the 
sepovs,  and  many  a  shot  whistled  past  them 
as  they  pressed  onward  across  the  open 
plain  which,  intersected  with  dry  water- 
courses, stretched  between  the  belt  of  jun- 
gle they  had  just  quitted  and  a  yet  denser 
forest  which  lay  between  them. 

Over  such  ground  a  light-footed  native 
could  almost  keep  up  with  their  horses,  for 
thev  had  every  now  and  then  to  pull  up  and 
make  a  circuit  round  some  obstacle  which 
lay  in  their  path.  A  few  of  the  swiftest  of 
the  sepoys  pursued  them  on  their  left  flank, 
keeping  just  within  range,  and  firing  at  them 


whenever  a  check  in  their  conne  offered  a 
flEivorable  opportunity. 

Before  tney  had  ridden  very  &r,  and 
while  the  edge  of  the  forest  was  some  hun- 
dred yards  off,  a  shot  took  effect  on  the  na- 
tive. 

"  If  I  faU,  don't  stop,  sahib ;  ride  straight 
ahead.  You  can  find  your  way  through 
the  forest  by  the  traces  left  by  our  advance 
this  morning,  and  the  troops  must  be  in 
the  plain  beyond  if  they  have  n't  already 
entered  the  jungle.  I  rear  I  shall  not  lie 
able  to  sit  in  my  saddle  long  ;  I  'm  bleeding 
very  fast." 

"My  brave  fellow !  stick  to  your  horse 
as  long  as  you  can.  We  may  meet  the  col- 
unm  sooner  than  you  expect  Shall  we 
halt,  and  I  'U  bind  up  the  wound  ?  Where 
is  it?" 

"  It 's  no  use,  sahib.  The  shot  has  in- 
jured the  lungs ;  I  can  feel  it  from  the  pain 
of  breathing.  But  1 11  cling  to  my  seat 
while  I  can,  for  I  will  not  mil  into  their 
hands  aHve." 

The  poor  fellow's  voice  ^rew  fainter  as 
he  spoke,  and  he  reeled  in  his  saddle. 
The  red  blood  poured  down  over  his  white 
dress.  Ted  saw  that  nothiiig  could  save 
him,  and  presently,  with  a  stifled  groan  and 
a  dull  rattle  in  his  throat,  the  callant  native 
bent  forward  over  his  saddle-bow,  and  fell 
headlong  to  the  ground,  dead. 

The  pursuers  gave  a  shout  of  triumph. 
They  hiui  evidently  been  aiming  chiefly  at 
the  native,  to  which  fact  Edward  had  owed 
his  safety  principally.  Now  the  bullets 
came  singing  past  him  in  most  unpleasant 
frequency  and  propinquity.  All  oi  a  sod- 
den his  horse  gave  a  plunge  and  reared. 
Ted  was  almost  thrown  from  his  saddle,  but 
he  recovered  himself  at  once,  and  looking 
down  saw  the  blood  pouring  from  a  wound 
in  the  poor  animal's  neck. 

"  Gc<>d  heavens  !  if  it  should  fall  under 
me  before  I  can  reach  the  jungle  ! "  thought 
Ted,  and  a  cold  perspiration  stood  on  his 
forehead  at  the  thought. 

But,  luckily  for  him,  the  horse  did  strug- 
gle gallantly  on.  The  wound  was  not  a 
mortal  one,  though  the  loss  of  blood  was 
beginning  to  tell  on  the  pace,  when,  to  his 
great  delight,  Ted  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
troops  coming  through  the  trees. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  soldiers  had  come 
up  to  him.  His  pursuers  disappeared,  and 
Edward  found  breath  to  tell  tne  ofiScer  in 
command  of  the  peril  in  which  the  advance 
was  placed.  Not  a  moment  was  lost.  On 
thev  went  at  the  double,  Ted  dismounting 
and  keeping  up  with  the  head  of  the  column. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  little  body  he 
had  left  was  doing. 
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When  they  got  about  half-way  across  the 
o]^n  they  halted  and  formed  in  square, 
with  the  cavalry  in  the  middle.  The  men 
were  too  weary  to  retreat  farther,  and  could 
not  return  the  enemy's  fire  with  any  effect 
The  manoeuvre  was  tolerably  successful,  but 
the  se{)oys,  taking  advantage  of  a  nullah  on 
their  risht  flank,  flung  out  a  body  of  picked 
shots,  t£at  kept  up  a  telling  fire,  while  pro- 
tected by  the  mequalities  ofthe  ground  from 
any  return  volleys.  It  was  necessary  to 
attempt  to  dislodge  this  party,  so  the  cavalry 
charged  them.  The  sepoys  retreated  alons 
the  bed  of  the  torrent  ^ere  the  horse  could 
not  continue  the  pursuit.  As  they  were 
exposed  to  the  fire  mm.  the  borders  of  the 
Jungle,  they  could  not  hold  the  post,  so  they 
had  to  retire  to  the  main  body,  whereupon, 
of  course,  the  sepoys  returned  to  the  position 
they  hacl  abanaoned,  and  poured  a  dama- 
ging volley  into  their  ranks.  At  the  same 
time  a  heavy  fusillade  was  kept  up  from  the 
jimgle,  and  being  thus  taken  in  flank  and 
rear,  the  little  troop  suffered  severelv. 

When  the  charge  was  proposed,  Tom 
Martindale,  in  spite  of  his  weakness,  insisted 
on  taking  part  in  it  The  cavalry  were  but 
few  in  number  at  best,  and  as  he  had  taken 
one  trooper's  horse,  it  was  but  fedr,  he  de- 
clared, that  he  should  also  take  his  duty. 
When  the  retreat  came,  and  the  galling 
cross-fire  was  so  severe  that  the  only  hope 
of  saving  a  man  of  them  was  to  give  orders 
to  them  to  set  spurs  and  gallop  back  as 
fast  as  they  coidd,  Tom  fell  a  bttle  in  the 
rear,  and  when  the  troopers  pulled  up  at 
the  square,  Tom  was  not  among  them.  He 
had  been  hit,  and  had  Mien  about  half-way 
between  the  two  positions. 

Fortunately  for  poor  Mary,  she  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  square,  and  could  not  see 
what  had  befallen  her  husband.  All  her 
attention,  too,  was  centred  just  now  in  her 
child,  for  the  baby  was  dangerously  ill  from 
cold  and  exposure,  —  dyin^,  in  fact,  as  all 
eyes  but  hers  could  read  m  its  face. 

Meantime  the  column  with  Edward  at  its 
head  was  seen  advancing  from  the  wood. 
The  sepoys  pushed  out  supports  to  their 
party  in  the  nullah,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there 
were  going  to  be  a  pitched  battle. 

But  the  officer  in  command  of  the  rescue 
felt  that  the  mutineers  would  not  show  so 
bold  a  front  if  they  did  not  count  on  some 
large  reinforcements,  and  thought  it  prudent 
to  make  good  his  retreat  at  once,  before  his 
men  gave  out  from  sheer  fatigue. 

Just  as  all  was  ready  for  the  retreat,  Tom 
Martindale,  whom  we  left  lying  in  the  open 
between  friends  and  foes,  began  to  recover 
consciousness,  and,  seeing  his  position  and 
the  preparations  for  a  retreat,  staggered  to 


his  feet  and  tried  to  rejoin  the  troops.  In 
an  instant  a  hundred  oullets  plougned  up 
the  ground  round  him.  One  took  effect  in 
his  leg  and  brought  him  to  the  ground,  but 
Tom  struggled  forward  on  hands  and  knees, 
for  it  wasTor  dear  life  he  was  struggling. 

On  seeing  him  still  alive,  sevem  oi  the 
sepoys  sprang  out  of  the  nidlah  and  made 
towards  nim  with  the  intention  of  bayonet- 
ing him.  But  Edward  Harding  was  as 
qmck  as  they.  He  snatched  a  musket  from 
the  nearest  soldier,  and  flew  to  the  rescue 
of  his  friend. 

"  Look  out,  Tom  !  look  behind  you  ! "  he 
shouted,  for  one  of  the  mutineers  was  close 
upon  the  wounded  man  with  clubbed  mus- 
ket, prepared  to  dash  out  his  brains. 

Tom  looked  round  at  the  warning  shout 
and  had  just  time  to  hurl  his  discharged 
revolver  at  his  enemy,  with  such  good  aim 
as  to  strike  him  on  the  wrist  as  he  was 
raising  his  gun  over  his  head  to  strike.  Be- 
fore he  had  time  to  recover,  Ted  had  dashed 
up,  and,  striding  across  Tom,  gave  the 
sepoy  the  point  in  his  throat  In  an  instant 
a  couple  more  closed  with  him,  but  Ted 
kept  mem  at  bay. 

Tom  meantime  had  taken  his  friend's  re- 
volver, and  with  its  last  xmdischarged  barrel 
knocked  over  one  of  the  assailants.  There 
was  not  a  second  to  lose,  though  all  was  done 
in  far  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  describe 
it.  Ted  saw  that  to  prolong  his  contest 
ydth  the  sepoy  would  give  the  others  time 
to  come  up,  so,  without  wasting  a  precious 
moment  in  parrying,  he  drove  straight  at 
his  foe,  received  a  thrust  on  his  breastplate 
which  luckily  clanced  off  his  gorget,  and 
pinned  the  fellow  to  the  ground.  Then, 
without  waiting  to  withdraw  the  weapon,  he 
caught  Tom  up,  flung  him  over  his  shoulder, 
and  ran  back  to  the  main  body  with  him. 

«  That  ought  to  be  the  Victoria  Cross  ! " 
said  the  commanding  officer,  as  Ted  re- 
entered the  square  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
troops. 

In  another  minute  the  retreat  began,  and 
was  effected  without  much  loss,  the  enemy 
abandoning  the  pursuit  after  a  mile  or  so. 

By  the  tune  they  reached  Kholaghur  the 
losses  had  been  pretty  heavy,  for  the  forced 
marches  had  tola  severely  on  the  wounded, 
and  many  of  them  fell  out  along  the  march 
to  die.  When  they  arrived  at  the  fort  the 
surgeons  paid  prompt  attention  to  the  suffer- 
ers, who  were  placecl  in  hospital  at  once. 

Ted  had  been  greatly  alarmed  for  Tom, 
who  seemed  to  grow  very  weak,  so  he  asked 
the  surgeon  who  attended  him  if  the  hurts 
were  dajigerous. 

"  Are  you  agreat  friend  of  his  1"  said  the 
surgeon* 
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"  AlmoBt  like  a  brother/'  said  Edward. 

"Then  you  had  better  undertake  the 
painful  iasK  of  breaking  the  intelligence  to 
nis  wife.  He  can't  get  over  it.  Want  of 
medical  care  for  his  first  wound,  added  to 
the  excitement  and  fatigue  he  has  undergone 
since,  has  made  him  too  weak  to  get  over 
the  ediock  to  the  system  from  the  second 
wound.  We  have  done  all  we  can.  The 
wounds  of  themselves  are  not  positively 
mortal,  but  he  is  so  exhausted  he  has  no 
rallying  power.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
or  ms  child  will  die  first,  for  the  poor  little 
thing  is  sinking  too.  I  have  n't  the  heart  to 
tell  the  mother,  and  upon  my  word  I  don't 
know  how  you  will  be  able  to  do  it ! " 

"  Does  Martindale  know  there  is  no  hope 
for  him?" 

"I  think  he  guesses  as  much,  but  I'm 
afraid  of  the  shock,  so  I  sha'  n't  speak  of  it 
yet  imless  he  Questions  me.  He  may  linger 
a  day  or  two,  for  he  has  a  stout  heart  and 
a  strong  constitution;  one  less  tenacious 
of  life  would  have  broken  down  long 
aince." 

"  And  yet  there 's  no  hope  1 " 

"  None." 

Poor  Ted  was  auite  unmanned  by  this 
sad  news.  He  could  not  summon  courage 
to  see  either  Tom  or  Mary  just  then,  but 
went  away  to  the  quarters  that  had  been 
allotted  to  him  in  tne  fort,  and  there  in 
silence  went  through  his  agony.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  half  nis  life  were  going,  thus 
to  lose  the  beloved  friend  who  had  become 
even  dearer  than  ever  now  for  the  perils 
they  had  passed  through  together. 

fn  the  mean  time  Tom  learned  from  the 
surgeon's  own  lips  how  near  his  end  was. 
He  nad  detected  a  look  in  the  doctor's  face 
that  told  him  of  the  danger,  and  he  b^;ged 
him  to  speak  franUy,  and  tell  him  if  there 
was  any  hope.  The  doctor  pressed  his 
hand  and  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  My  poor  little  Mary  ! "  cried  Tom, 
fjEiintly,  —  "my  poor  little  Mary,  and  my 
poor  darling  babjr ! " 

"  Poor  little  thing  ! "  said  the  surgeon,  — 
"  poor  wife  ! " 

And  he  turned  away  with  a  sigh. 

Tom  lay  very  quiet  for  some  time.  When 
a  man  is  told  that  his  last  hour  is  near,  it  is 
but  natural  that  he  should  turn  his  eyes 
back  on  his  past  for  a  while.  There  was 
nothing  in  Tom's  life  to  make  the.  retro- 
spection bitter.  He  regretted  the  estrange- 
ment between  his  father  and  himself,  but 
he  could  not  reproach  himself  for  its  cause. 
"Ah,  if  he  had  known  what  a  wife  my 
Mary  would  make  to  me,  he  would  not 
have  said  a  word  against  it" 

By  and  by  Tom  sent  one  of  the  hospital 


orderlies  to  look  for  Edwaxd  HardiTig  and 
bring  him  to  his  bedside. 

"mien  Edward  came,  Tom  saw  that  he 
kne\7  ftli- 

«  So  the  doctor  has  told  you,  Ted.  Well, 
old  fellow,  the  dearest  and  best  friends 
must  part,  I  suppose,  for  a  time.  You  11 
take  care  of  Mary  and  the  baby  for  me  ? " 

Ted  could  not  speak,  but  he  pressed  tJie 
wasted  hand  that  ne  dasped  with  both  of 
his. 

"  Does  she  know  it,  Ted  ?" 

Edward  shook  his  head.  "I  could nt 
have  the  heart  to  tell  her,  Tom,"  he  said, 
in  a  broken  voice. 

"  Poor  girl !  —  perhaps  she  had  better 
hear  it  from  me.  How  long  have  I,  Ted  t 
Did  the  doctor  tell  you  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear  old  boy,  he  said  it  might 
be  hours,  —  days  perhaps." 

"  No,  not  days,  Ted  !  It  won't  be  days,  I 
can  feel  I  feel  so  faint  that  it  seems  as  if 
I  have  only  to  close  my  eyes  and  cease  to 
wish  for  life,  and  then  I  should  pass  awirr. 
You  11  be  kind  to  Mary  when  I  'm  gone  f  ** 

"Tom,  may  I  su^;est  something  to 
you?" 

"What  is  it,  old  friend?" 

"  Let  me  write  a  letter  at  your  dietatioii 
to  your  father.  He  loves  you  very  dearly, 
Tom,  and  if  he  thought  you  did  not  leave 
the  world  in  kindness  to  him  it  would  al- 
most break  his  heart  And  he  will  be  able 
to  aid  Mary  far  better  than  I,  a  poor  sol- 
dier, could  do." 

"  Dear  old  dad  !  he  must  n't  think  I  have 
forgotten  all  his  long  love  and  goodness. 
You  shall  write  for  me,  Ted.  Wifl  you  do 
it  at  once,  for  I  'm  afraid  after  I  have  told 
poor  Mary  I  shall  be  too  weak  and  un- 
manned. Poor  child !  the  doctors  have 
made  her  go  and  lie  down,  and  they  have 
given  her  a  sleeping-draught,  —  she 's  worn 
out  with  anxiety  and  terror." 

Edward  Harding  sat  down  by  his  friend's 
bedside  and  wrote  a  farewell  letter  for  him 
to  his  poor  old  father.  Poor  Tom  !  He 
could  not  reproach  himself  for  the  inter- 
ruption of  their  affectionate  relations,  but 
he  bitterly  lamented  that  they  had  Darted 
more  coldly  than  they  had  ever  done  oefore 
in  their  lives. 

He  committed  lus  wife  and  child  to  his 
father's  care.  He  knew  that  when  he  was 
dead  his  father  would  be  kind  to  his  dear 
ones,  and  he  told  him  what  a  noble,  affec- 
tionate wife  Maiy  had  been  to  him. 

Edward  could  hardly  see  for  tears  how  to 
write  the  simple,  manly  words  of  lus  dying 
friend.  But  at  last  the  mournful  task  was 
over.  Then  Tom  b^ged  him  to  bring  Maiy 
and  the  child. 
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Maiy  had  just  woke  up,  and  was  much 
refreshed  and  restored.  The  baby,  poor  lit- 
tle thing  !  was  looking  more  like  death  than 
ever,  —  even  Marj  was  alarmed  now.  Ed- 
ward brought  them  to  the  bedside  of  Tom 
and  then  withdrew. 

Of  the  anffuish  of  that  interview  no  words 
of  mine  could  give  70U  an  idea.  I  have  n't 
the  heart  to  attempt  to  describe  it  But 
Tom  comforted  his  poor  wife,  and  at  last 
the  bitterness  was  over  for  a  while,  and  she 
was  calm,  for  he  was  yet  with  her.  She 
never  quitted  his  side  again  until  the  end, 
for  in  the  quiet  watches  of  the  night  she 
felt  a  faint  pressure  of  her  husband^  hand. 
She  beiit  over  him  and  heard  him  say  very 
faintly,  — 

"  Gfood  by,  God  bless  you  ! " 

And  then  she  stooped  down  and  Idssed 
him,  —  and  it  was  all  over. 

Then  the  anguish  and  the  bitterness  re- 
turned more  acutely  than  ever,  and  Mary 
wrestled  with  her  grief  and  despair  all  alone 
by  the  side  of  her  dead.  And  the  morning 
looking  in  at  the  window  found  her  asleep 
beside  nim  she  loved,  —  sleeping  the  sleep 
that  comes  of  long  weepinc.  When  they 
woke  her  she  was  more  c£dm,  but  it  was 
the  calm  that  springs  of  a  broken  heart. 
She  had  wept  until  she  had  no  more  tears 
to  shed  ;  even  the  news  that  her  child  was 
gone  could  but  add  one  short,  sharp  spasm 
of  pain  to  her  aching  heart 

She  bore  up  against  her  grief  until  she 
saw  her  husband  and  her  baby  laid  together 
in  a  grave  in  the  cemetery  without  the  gates 
of  Kholaghur.  But  after  the  earth  had 
closed  upon  her  treasures  her  strength  failed 
her.  She  was  stricken  down,  and  lay  for 
several  weeks  on  the  narrow  border  which 
divides  this  world  from  the  next 

Edward  Harding,  too,  now  that  the  dan- 
gers were  over  and  the  reaction  had  be^n 
to  set  in,  took  a  fever,  and  was  in  hospital 
for  a  couple  of  months.  He  rose  from  his 
bed  a  mere  skeleton,  and  the  surgeons  de- 
clared that  the  onlv  hope  of  saving  his  life 
was  to  send  him  home  at  once.  For  the 
mutiny  was  at  an  end  now,  and  the  British 
rule  preserved  in  India.  So  Ted  and  Mary, 
with  many  other  invalids,  were  sent  by 
easy  stages  in  pal^quins  to  the  nearest 
coast,  and  nut  on  board  transports  boimd 
for  Englano. 

And  the  same  ship  that  took  Ted  home 
bore  also  a  report  to  the  military  authori- 
ties, in  which  "  Lieutenant  Edward  Hard- 
ing, 203d  Berkshire  Rifles,  was  especially 
recommended  to  notice  for  his  unmnchine 
bravery  in  rescuing  a  wounded  officer  ana 
carrying  him  off  under  a  severe  fire,  en- 
gaging and  kUling  two  of  his  assailants." 


The  little  bit  of  bronze  for  which  Ed- 
ward had  so  often  sighed,  and  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  which  he  had  longed  and 
look»l  BO  eamestrjr,  was  almost  within  his 
grasp  now.  But  he  did  not  think  of  it  or 
care  for  it  much  now.  He  was  sick  and 
sore  at  heart,  and  would  have  given  all  the 
Victoria  Grosses  in  the  world  to  win  back 
the  beloved  friend  who  was  sleeping  under 
the  walls  of  Kholaghur. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

THB  RETURN  TO  OLD  ENGLAND. 

Wearilt  passed  away  the  days  of  travel 
for  Edward  Harding.  For  poor  Mary  Mar- 
tindale  they  were  no  worse  than  any  days 
were,  now  that  all  she  had  prized  in  me 
was  gone.  You  would  scarcely  have  known 
her  again,  so  thin  and  pale  and  wasted  had 
she  become  under  her  sorrow.  Her  sorrow 
was  not  demonstrative,  but  the  calm  was 
the  calm  of  a  heart  that  was  dead,  of  a  life 
that  had  no  further  care  or  hope  or  joy  in 
this  world.  There  was  a  patient  but  yet 
wistfrd  look  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  was  re- 
signed to  her  loss,  which  was  but  for  a 
wnile,  but  yet  was  looking  anxiously  for  the 
hour  that  was  to  unite  her  to  her  dear  ones. 

One  of  the  first  things  Ted  had  done  on 
the  death  of  Tom  was  to  send  off  the  letter 
which  his  dyinff  friend  had  dictated  to  him 
for  Mr.  Martinaale.  With  it  he  also  wrote 
a  letter  begging  Mr.  Martindale  to  commu- 
nicate withhim  as  to  what  could  be  done 
for  poor  Maiy.  The  child,  he  told  the  old 
gentleman,  was  dead  as  well  as  the  father, 
and  there  was  only  this  poor  broken-hearted 
girl- widow  left,  —  the  only  legacy  his  son 
could  bequeath  him. 

Old  Mr.  Martindale  was  growing  sorely 
tired  of  his  position  and  his  life.  It  was 
something  to  have  worked  himself  from  a 
humble  position  to  be  an  under-secretary, 
but  he  ceased  now  to  take  anv  pride  in  his 
success.  He  was  a  rich  man,  but  what  was 
wealth  to  him  when  his  son —  his  only  heir 
— was  estranged  1 

In  truth,  the  old  centleman  was  breaking 
fast  He  had  official  worries  as  well  as  pri- 
vate afflictions  to  bear  up  against  The  in- 
quiry into  the  army-administration  after 
tne  close  of  the  Orimean  War  had  been  a 
terrible  blow  to  him.  He  was  conscious 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  he  had  alwavs 
done  his  duty  as  far  as  the  system  would 
admit ;  he  had,  indeed,  been  the  originator 
of  one  or  two  reforms  in  the  system.  But 
when  the  collapse  came,  and  the  exposure 
of  official  blimaers  in  the  papers  followed, 
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he  was  hnit  to  find  himself  murepreseiited. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  have  the  office  de- 
cried, and  all  its  faults  held  up  to  public 
scorn.  But  it  was  infinitely  haido*  to  find 
himself  connected  with  the  eirois. — to  have 
them,  in  fact,  attributed  to  him,  —  by 
writeis  in  the  press. 

You  see,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  scapegoat  That  would 
make  it  easier  for  the  writers  of  the  sting- 
ing leaders,  not  to  mention  that  an  attaoL 
on  an  individual  is,  of  course,  always  more 
telling  and  trenchant  than  a  general  con- 
demnation of  a  system  or  a  body  of  repre- 
sentatives. So  ue  whole  flight  of  pen- 
shafts  was  directed  at  the  permanent  under- 
secretaiy.  The  secretary,  it  was  aieued  by 
the  jmpers,  was  a  bird  of  passage  wno  came 
in  with  a  ministiy,  and  was  perhane  turned 
out  by  its  fall  just  when  he  was  beginning 
to  master  the  details  of  his  work  ;  whereas 
the  pennanent  under-secretaiy  was  practi- 
cally the  head  of  the  office,  was  acquainted 
with  all  its  workings,  and  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  where  the  system  was 
&ulty.  Now  there  was  much  tlmt  was  true 
in  this,  but  one  consideration  was  over- 
looked. Mr.  Martindale  had  been  a  derk 
in  the  office  himself^  and  hispresent  subor- 
dinates and  former  fellow-omcials  rerarded 
all  he  did  with  a  certain  sort  of  jedousy. 
They  were  not,  as  a  rule,  enthusiastic  public 
servants.  Ther  liked  tneir  salaries,  and  if 
they  did  not  like  the  system,  at  all  events 
they  hated  change.  They  had  to  run  in 
that  wretdied  omcial  move  aU  their' lives, 
but  they  were  stron^y  opposed  to  any 
alteration  in  that  groove,  because  it  would 
involve  trouble.  Least  of  all  did  they 
think  they  were  called  on  to  submit  to  any 
innovations  dictated  by  one  who  was,  after 
all,  one  of  themselves.  Whenever  Mr. 
Martindale  wished  to  improve  the  rules  and 
traditions,  he  was  met  by  a  stolid,  stubborn 
opposition  that  he  could  never  conquer,  and 
could  only  very  rarely  conciliate.  He  knew 
from  experience  that  it  was  hopeless  to  in- 
troduce a  r^^ulation,  which  was  absolutely 
perfect  even,  in  the  teeth  of  this  feeling, 
oecause  the  excellence  of  the  re^^tion 
would  only  be  proved  by  its  working,  and 
its  working  would  depend  on  the  willing- 
ness of  the  men  who  had  to  carry  it  out. 

Even  tills  was  not  all.  His  chiefs  de- 
serted the  brave  old  boy.  They  felt  that 
public  opinion  must  have  its  victim,  and 
they  were  none  of  them  anxious  to  appear 
in  that  capacity.  But  here,  they  argued, 
was  the  man  who  ought  to  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  suffering.  He  had  been 
promoted  by  the  higher  authorities  from 
the  ranks,  and  had  a  splendid  position,  and 


the  least  he  could  do  in  cratitade  was  to 
submit  to  being  the  cocfcuiy  of  the  "prem 
now  that  such  a  sacrifice  was  needed.  This 
view  of  the  matter  was  delicately  suggested 
to  Mr.  Martindale.  He  did  not  ^concur* 
(as  he  generally  did  in  his  minutes)  with 
their  lordships'  opinions,  but  he  was  a  bom 
clerk,  —  he  nad  first  walked  in  red-tape 
leading-strings,  and  he  knew  better  than  to 
dispute  and  make  a  scandaL  No  matter 
how  severely  he  was  handled  in  the  press, 
it  was  against  official  etiquette  for  mm  to 
defend  himself.  If  the  chiefis  of  his  office 
were  silent,  he  must  "  giin  and  bear  it,"  — 
and  he  did. 

To  be  sure,  he  was  given  to  understand 
that  a  title  would  be  the  reward  of  his  vi- 
carious suffering.  There  had  been  a  time 
when  such  an  announcement  would  have 
far  more  than  repaid  him  for  the  pain.  But 
a  title  had  no  charm  for  him  now,  when 
the  dream  of  his  life  was  gone,  and  when 
his  son,  instead  of  making  a  Drilliant  match, 
and  establishing  the  family  in  a  place  in 
good  society,  had  married  a  governess,  and 
taken  a  commission  in  a  marching  regiment. 

After  the  Inquiry  was  closed,  and  the 
reforms  it  suggested  were  carried  out,  in  the 
amalgamation  of  the  departments,  Mr.  Mar^ 
tindfiue  was,  at  his  own  request,  and  to  the 
delight  of  those  who  had  made  him  the 
scapegoat,  allowed  to  retire  from  active  ser- 
vice. He  had  reason  to  regret  the  step  he 
had  taken  before  very  long.  Inactivity  was 
very  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  hated  the 
country,  so  that  he  could  n't  find  employ- 
ment in  looking  after  his  estates.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  mope  about  at  the 
clubs,  where  he  was  considered  rather  a 
bore,  because  he  occasionally  made  a  con- 
fidential defence  of  himself  against  the  late 
commiBsion,  when  he  caught  any  one  that 
he  could  make  a  listener  of. 

He  had  been  all  his  life  talking  of  his 
hard  work  and  incessant  occupation.  How 
often  had  he  described  how  intensely  he 
shoidd  enjoy  himself  when  he  was  need 
from  his  namess,  and  could  kick  up  his 
heels  in  peaceful  nastures,  where  there  were 
no  Estimates  ana  no  Mutiny  Act,  where 
Clothing  Colonels  were  unknown,  and  new 
patterns  for  gold  lace  and  buttons  existed 
not !  Now  the  harness  was  off,. —  but 
where  was  the  peaceful  pasture  ? 

Who  invented  the  proverbial  complaint 
that  no  man  ever  obtains  his  wishes  ?  It's 
an  incorrect  saying.  A  man  does  not  al- 
ways win  lus  hearrs  desire,  —  but  it  is  the 
ritest  mercy  that  he  does  not  Better  to 
disappointed,  and  enjoy  mentally  the 
delights  you  imagine  will  be  yours  when 
your    wish    is    accomplished.      Better  to 
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imagme  liotr  the  xoej  apples  would  taate 
if  thej  were  youis,  than  to  pluck  them  and 
find  them  turn  to  ashes  and  bittemees  on 
jour  lips. 

Both  Mr.  Martindale  and  Edward  Hard- 
ing have  sained  objects  which  they  once 
desired,  ana  how  little  value  are  they  now 
that  tiiey  have  them  !  When  Edward  set  sail 
from  England  for  his  first  campaign,  he  was 
worse  than  a  beggar,  with  a  bluik  future 
liefore  him.  Buthe  had  ambitious  dreams 
of  a  nulitary  career,  and  one  lurking  long- 
ing—  one  strong  and  secret  determination 

—  to  win  the  victoria  Cross.  It  was  as 
good  as  his  now,  but  of  what  value  was  it  ? 
I'd  rather  be  the  ruined  man,  with  his 
slender  hopes,  going  out  to  fi^t  fortune 
with  a  brave  heart,  tiian  this  poor  broken- 
spirited  invalid  going  home  to  receive  the 
toreepenn'orth  of  bronze  that  he  had  so 
longed  for.  Fame,  distinction,  promotion^ 
were  before  him,  but  they  coula  not  turn 
into  a  smiling  garden  the  wilderness  through 
which  his  futtire  lay. 

Mr.  Martindale  had  dreamed  of  a  peerage 
to  be  conferred  on  him  after  long  years  of 
devoted  service.  He  had  imagined  himself 
wealthy,  with  a  good  position  in  society. 
And  these  things  had  seemed  to  him  the 
Tery  summit  of  human  bliss.  Now  they 
were  vrithin  Ids  grasp,  and  what  were  they 
worth  7  A  title  uiat  ne  could  not  transmit, 

—  which  would  die  with  him  ;  riches  that 
could  do  nothing  more  for  him  than  buj 
him  a  vault  in  Kensal  Qreen  ;  a  good  posi- 
tion in  society,  —  the  society  of  uiose  who 
had  sacrificed  him  and  libelled  him. 

It  may  seem  hard  to  be  disappointed  in 
all  our  hopes,  but  it  is  often  but  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  If  it  be  sore  to  bear,  it  is 
worse  to  win  your  wish  and  find  it  is  but 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

Deep  was  Mr.  MartinoiEJe's  afBiction  when 
lie  heard  of  his  son's  death.  In  spite  of 
tiieir  quarrel,  he  loved  his  son  ardently, 
and  was  always  hoping  he  would  return. 
After  all  he  had  gone  tnrough,  he  began  to 
think.  Tom  might  have  chosen  the  wiser 
path.  What  cud  his  notion  of  supreme 
nappiness  turn  out  to  be  ?  An  empty  de- 
lusion. His  son  had  chosen  more  wisely 
perhaps,  for  affection,  after  idl,  Uiought  the 
lone  old  man,  is  worth  anything  else  in  the 
world. 

He  repented  bitteriy  that  he  had  driven 
his  son  from  him.  He  had  made  the  boy 
his  friend  and  companion.  Their  relations 
had  been  more  like  those  of  brothers  than 
of  father  and  son,  yet  he  had  expected  the 
lad  to  bow  when  for  the  first  time  he  tried 
to  exert  parental  authority.  Was  it  wrong, 
then,  to  let  his  son  hold  so  familiar  a  rela- 


tion 7  Not  a  bit ;  the  wrong  was  in  trying 
to  compel  the  lad's  affections.  But  for  that, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  trying  to 
oblige  him  to  submit  by  tne  exercise  of 
fiitherly  authority,  they  might  have  been 
friends  and  brothers  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  only  thing  the  poor  (ud  man  could 
think  of,  to  appease  nis  remorse,  was  to 
treat  his  son's  widow  with  all  love  and 
tenderness.  He  wrote  at  once  to  Ted^ 
begging  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  dead  friend 
anohis  broken-hearted  fiither,  to  send  Mary 
home  to  him,  and  to  endeavor  to  remove 
from  her  mind  the  un&vorable  impression 
which  his  past  conduct  must  have  made. 

There  comes  a  finish  at  last  to  the  lon- 
gest journey.  Sitting  on  the  deck  one  sultry 
afternoon,  Edwud  saw  what  seemed  a  line 
of  cloud  on  the  distant  horizon.  As  the 
vessel  plunged  forward,  beating  back  a  cata- 
ract ot  white  sprav  from  her  bows,  and 
leaving  a  long  seetning  ribbon  of  creamy 
foam  m  her  wake,  the  &r  line  of  cloud 
widened  and  rose  from  the  wave,  and  pres- 
ently a  fleck  of  sunlight  smote  upon  it, 
malung  a  white  streak,  and  by  and  by  it 
was  possible  to  descry  that  it  nad  a  green 
crest,  and  was,  in  feu^t,  the  wall  of  white 
cliffis  that  bounds  the  southeastern  shores  of 
Ezigland. 

The  news  that  England  was  in  sight  had 
spread  over  the  ship  by  this  time,  and  the 
passengers  came  crowding  forward,  where 
Edwara  was  leaning  over  the  bulwarks, 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  land  that  so  many 
of  them  had  never  hoped  to  see  again. 
Cripples,  who  had  left  that  shore  in  the 
fullpossession  of  strength  and  limb,  hobbled 
on  their  crutches  to  gaze  towards  it  eagerly, 
and  strove  to  picture  the  kind  faces  that 
would  greet  them  when  they  touched  the 
land.  Men  who  had  quitted  England  in 
the  glory  of  health  crawled  alone,  pale, 
wasted  ghosts  of  their  former  se^es,  to 
view  her  coasts  once  again,  and  sigh  with 
relief  to  think  there  was  their  home,  where 
they  might  recruit  thefr  shattered  energies. 
There  were  tears  on  many  a  bronzed  cheek 
that  had  never  blanched  in  battle,  for  eves 
that  could  look  death  defiantly  in  the  &ce 
grew  dim  at  the  sight  of  native  land. 

There  was  one  incident  which  touched 
Edward  ereatly.  A  poor  fellow,  quite  a 
lad,  who  nad  been  blinded  by  the  explosion 
of  a  shell,  had  begged  some  of  his  comrades 
to  lead  him  to  the  bows  of  the  ship,  and, 
having  ascertained  in  which  direction  the 
land  lay,  was  standing  motionless,  with  his 
darkened  orbs  turned  towards  England.  If 
he  could  not  see  its  shore,  he  seemed  con- 
tent that  the  breeze  which  blew  from  it 
should  £an  his  poor  pale  cheek. 
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Edward  went  and  reported  to  Maiy  that 
England  was  at  last  in  si^ht,  and  she,  too, 
came  forward  to  look  at  it  But  she  was 
not  able  to  stay  lon^  on  deck.  Thoughts 
came  crowding  so  thickly  upon  her  as  she 
remembered  the  time  when  she  and  her 
husband  sailed  for  India,  and  watched  those 
same  white  cliffs  as  they  sank  below  the 
waves,  and  twilight  came  on  and  the  stars 
started  out  one  by  one  in  the  purple  vault, 
before  the  pale  sreen  light  of  the  dying 
sunset  had  ceased  to  lii^;er  over  the  sea 
where  England  had  fadea  from  sight. 

The  vessel  arrived  in  port  in  due  time, 
and  Edward,  after  a  rest  of  two  or  three 
days,  took  Mary  up  to  town.  His  health 
was  so  terribly  shaken  that  the  medical 
man  who  had  chaise  of  the  invalids  on 
board  the  Osprey  had  recommended  him  to 
go  to  London  and  have  the  best  advice  he 
could  get.  So  he  took  Mary  to  Mr.  Martin- 
dale's,  and  left  her  there,  thinking  it  best 
not  to  intrude  on  the  melancholy  interview 
which  would  take  place  between  the  mourn- 
ers. Then  he  went  to  consult  Dr.  Borra- 
daile,  the  celebrated  physician,  and  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  nim  in,  which  was 
great  good  fortune,  for  the  doctor  was  in 
such  request  he  had  hardly  time  to  eat, 
drink,  or  sleep. 

The  physician  listened  attentively,  with 
a  grave  face,  to  Edward's  story,  and  then 
examined  him  very  carefully. 

"  Where  do  you  live  ? "  he  asked,  at  last 

Edward  hesitated  :  he  had  no  home.  The 
doctor  saw  he  had  made  a  slip. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  you  're  unsettled 
Just  now.  I  meant  did  you  intend  to  live 
m  town  or  country  1 " 

"I  hardly  know.  In  fad,  I  haven't 
given  the  matter  a  thought  as  yet  But  I 
shall  go  down  to  see  my  brother  in  the 
countiy." 

"Ah  !  that's  right  What  part  of  Eng- 
land is  it?" 

"  Bremning  Minor,  near  Scalperton,"  an- 
swered Ted  ;  "my  brother  is  parson  of  the 
place." 

"  What !  IB  your  brother  the  Rev.  James 
Harding,  who  was  formerly  curate  in  Liver- 
chester  1 " 

"Yes,  he  is.  Have  you  ever  met  with 
him?" 

"  No,  I  have  not ;  but  I  should  be  proud 
to  do  so,  for  I  have  heard  from  my  cousin. 
Dr.  Jeremy,  how  nobly  he  behaved  during 
the  cholera  times.  You  had  better  go  down 
to  him  at  once,  for  you  want  the  quiet  of 
the  country,  and  the  attention  of  those  who 
know  what  it  is  to  fight  against  long  ill- 

"  What  1  am  I  going  to  })e  laid  up  for  a 


long  time?"   asked   Ted,  with   a  heavy 
sigh. 

"  It 's  better  to  tell  you  honestly  at  once 
that  you  are.  You  have  had  a  terrible 
shaking,  and  your  constitution  is  so  weak- 
ened that  it  cannot  recover.  You  have  no 
8prin|g  in  you  to  recover  lost  ground,  and 
nothmg  but  perfect  rest  and  quiet  can  cure 
you.  It  is  of  no  use  to  give  you  medicines. 
A  generous  but  prudent  diet,  a  few  tonics, 
tranquillity,  comfort,  and  country  air,  are  the 
only  things  that  will  do  you  good.  With 
them  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  shall  bring 
you  round  in  time."  ' 

Had  Ted  known  more  of  the  doctor,  he 
would  hav^  guessed  from  these  words,  ac- 
companied as  they  were  by  no  smile,  and 
with  no  cheerfulness  in  meir  tone,  that 
there  was  more  the  matter  with  him  than 
appeared  at  first  sight  When  he  offered 
the  fee  the  doctor  refused  to  take  it ;  he 
should  be  ashamed  to  take  a  shilling  of 
James  Harding's  brother.  Moreover,  when 
Edward  was  gone,  he  wrote  James  a  note, 
telling  him  that  Edward,  though  he  had  not 
alarmed  him  by  saying  so,  was  in  a  vezr 
precarious  state  of  health,  and  would  need 
everv  care  and  attention  to  enable  him  to 
battle  througL 

The  letter  reached  James  by  the  same 
piost  which  brought  one  from  Ted  saying  he 
was  coming  down  for  a  few  weeks  to  recruit 
his  strengtn.  You  may  be  sure  there  were 
active  preparations  made  to  receive  him. 

In  the  mean  while,  let  us  watch  the  meet- 
ingbetween  Mary  and  Mr.  Martindale. 

When  she  arrived,  Mr.  Martindale  was 
from  home,  so  she  went  in  and  sat  down, 
not  sorry  for  the  opportunity  of  a  little  time 
to  collect  hersel£  Mr.  Martindale's  house 
was  one  of  those  gloomy  mansions  British 
^andees  delighted  in  some  years  back. 
There  was  a  melancholy  cold  stone  stair- 
case, with  dark,  heavy  balustrades,  and  a 
single  window  to  li^ht  it,  — a  window  that  ^ 
let  in  but  little  light  through  panes  of 
ground  glass,  with  a  border  of^  yellow. 
When  she  had  toiled  up  the  echoing  flight 
of  wide,  chilly  steps,  she  was  ushered  into 
a  dim  drawing-room,  ^th  sombre  furniture, 
and  tall,  narrow  windows,  obscured  by- 
heavy  curtains. 

She  had  not  to  wait  long  ;  in  about  five 
minutes  the  door  opened,  and  her  &ther-iii- 
law,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  entered  in 
deep  mourning.  They  looked  at  each  other 
sadly  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  old  man 
took  her  by  both  hands  and  drew  her 
towards  him. 

"  Can  my  daughter  forgive  me  ?  "  he  asked 
in  a  low  voice. 

A  pressure  of  his  hand  was  the  only 
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answer  ehe  could  cive.  Words  would  not 
come,  or  she  womd  have  told  him  how 
fondly  his  son  always  spoke  of  him,  and 
how  ne  had  taught  her  to  love  him.  She 
would  have  told  him  that,  if  he  had  made 
lier  suffer  infinitely  more,  their  common 
grief  as  they  stood  by  poor  Tom's  grave 
would  have  drawn  them  together.  It  was 
not  tiU  some  time  after,  when  the  strange- 
ness hod  died  out,  and  when  the  first  better 
Iceenness  of  their  grief  had  worn  off,  that 
they  talked  of  Tom.  At  present  neither 
mentioned  him ;  thev  could  not  trust 
themselves  to  speak  oi^  him,  but  he  occu- 
pied their  thoughts  entirely. 

"You  will  not  leave  me,  will  you?" 
asked  the  old  man,  thinking  that  Mary 
probably  would  wish  to  return  to  her  own 
feunily. 

"  I  have  no  home  and  no  friends,"  said 
Mary. 

"  You  must  not  say  you  have  no  home  : 
this  is  your  home,  and  I  am  your  father,  my 
child.    You  wiU  not  leave  me  ? " 

Mary  did  not  speak,  but  pressed  his  hand. 
In  truth,  she  felt  she  could  not  live  in  that 
gloomy  place.  She  must  try  and  find  some 
active  and  engrossing  employment.  Here 
she  feared  she  should  orooa  over  her  sorrow, 
and  she  knew  that  was  unwholesome.  Tom 
had  made  her  promise  to  keep  up  a  brave 
heart,  and  she  would  be  true  to  her  word. 
But  she  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  old  Mr. 
Martindale  this  ;  he  seemed  so  anxious  to 
make  reparation  for  the  past,  so  desirous  of 
giving  his  son's  widow  snelter  and  comfort 
and  fatherly  affection. 

So  for  a  time  she  took  up  her  abode  in 
the  old  house,  looking  around  her  for  a  task 
to  perform,  and  trusting  that  erelong  she 
mignt  find  an  excuse  for  quitting  a  place 
which,  in  addition  to  its  inherent  gloomi- 
ness, was  full  of  sad  associations ;  for  the 
old  housekeeper,  in  mistaken  zeal,  and  with 
the  odd  fancy  some  such  people  have  that 
it  is  kindness  to  lacerate  the  scarce-healed 
wounds  of  an  old  sorrow  with  perpetual 
reminiscences  of  the  lost,  took  poor  Mary 
over  the  great,  empty,  echoing  mansion  and 
pointed  out  where  the  nursery  had  been, 
and  the  little  room  where  Master  Tom  slept 
as  a  boy,  with  his  broken  rocking-horse 
still  stabled  in  one  comer.  The  sight  of 
the  toy  gave  the  poor  bereaved,  mother  an 
additioiuil  pang,  Tor  she  remembered  her 
lost  child. 

Mary  had  always  been  fond  of  and  kind 
to  children,  and  the  birth  of  her  own  babe 
had  seemed  to  open  such  a  vista  of  happi- 
ness for  her  that  her  tenderness  for  *  tne 
little  ones  grew  stronger  than  ever  in  her 
poor  hungry  heart  One  day,  while  wander- 


ing about  in  the  quaint  old  quarter  where 
Mr.  Martindale  lived,  she  strayed  into 
Ormond  Street,  and  for  the  first  time  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  a  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  There  was  something  that  ap- 
pealed to  her  heart  at  once  in  tms  associa- 
tion of  the  idea  of  severe  sickness  with 
childhood,  and  she  determined  to  go  over 
the  hospital.  At  the  first  sight  of  a  room 
with  a  dozen  little  beds  occupied  by  tiny 
invalids,  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  but  a 
momen1?s  thought  reminded  her  that  the 

goor  Httle  sufferers  were  better  cared  for 
ere  than  they  could  be  elsewhere,  and  she 
saw  they  looked  happy  enough,  in  spite  of 
pale  cheeks,  with  their  Httle  trays  of  toys 
before  them.  How  cheerful  the  great  rooms 
loo'ked,  and  how  pleasant  were  uie  smiling 
faces  of  the  young  nurses !  Here,  at  last,  she 
had  found  an  employment  which  would  be 
a  simple  delight  if  she  only  got  leave  to  give 
her  services. 

She  went  home  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
Mr.  Martindale,  who  was  very  sorry  to  hear 
her  determination,  but  eventually  gave  way 
to  her  wishes. 

That  night  they  talked  long  and  late. 
One  of  the  results  of  their  conversation  I 
must  leave  for  a  later  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

A  BROKEN  CONSTITUTION. 

When  Edward  Harding  left  Dr.  Borra- 
daile's  house  in  Savile  Row  he  was  at  a  loss 
whither  to  bend  his  steps.  He  did  not 
know  any  one  in  town,  —  was  not  even 
aware  what  brother-officers  or  army  ac- 
quaintances might  chance  to  be  in  London. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said  to  himself, "  if  I  take 
a  stroll  in  the  Park  I  shall  be  sure  to  meet 
some  fellow  I  know." 

So  he  turned  his  face  westward,  and  be- 
fore long  found  himself  wandering  solitary 
by  the  rails  of  the  Row.  But  he  met  no 
one  he  knew. 

If  there  be  a  place  to  make  a  man  feel 
solitary  it  is  the  Park,  when  he  knows  no 
one.  An  endless  tide  of  life  sweeps  past. 
Lovely  women  and  stylish  men,  gentle  and 
simple,  hi^h-bom  and  lowly,  pass  on,  and 
not  a  single  glance  of  reco^tion  meets  the 
solitary's  anxious  looks.  He  is  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  world.  And  what  makes  it 
the  more  lonely  is  that  two  thirds  of  the 
people  he  meets  are  on  bowing  and  smil- 
ing terms  with  each  other.  True,  such  ac- 
quaintances are  in  reality  shallow  and  in- 
sincere enough  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but 
the  solitary  wretch  pining  for  a  word  or  look 
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of  sympathy  has  not  pbiloeophj  enough  to 
reflect  on  tnat  To  him  it  only  seems  that 
he  is  quite  alone  in  the  world,  and  that  all 
mankind  save  himself  are  warm  friends. 
Edward  was  oppressed  with  this  desolate 
feeling  as  he  sauntered  along  without  meet- 
ing a  single  familiar  face.  He  had  never 
ca^  for  society,  indeed,  had  never  had 
much  opportunity  of  mixing  in  it,  his  father 
having  aied  while  he  was  young,  and  he  him- 
self having  spent  the  chief  i^tSt  of  his  time 
at  Oxford.  At  last,  to  his  delight,  he  saw  a 
face  that  he  knew,  —  Bella's  I 

Now  I  am  bound  in  candor  to  confess 
that  absence  and  occupation  had  somewhat 
obliterated  the  image  of  the  romantic  youne 
lady  from  Edward's  memory.  Thev  had 
not  corresponded, — indeed,  Edward  had 
neither  written  to,  nor  heard  from,  anybody 
since  he  left  England,  owinj^  partly  to  a 
natural  disinclination  for  epistolary  labor, 
and  partly  to  the  uncertain^  of  his  move- 
ments and  of  the  posts  in  India  from  the 
interior  during  the  unsettled  times  of  the 
mutiny.  He  had  long  since  discovered  that 
he  did  not  really  care  for  Bella ;  that  his 
flirtation  had  been  aggravated  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  her  father,  and  he  entrapped  by  ner 
romantic  foll^  into  a  more  serious  situation 
than  he  had  mtended.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
always  urged  upon  himself,  as  he  had  done 
in  the  case  of  Emily  Prior,  that  he  was 
bound  to  fulfil  his  engagement  under  any 
circumstances. 

But  he  had  never  looked  forward  with 
any  intense  satis£EUition  to  seeing  Bella 
again.  He  was  satisfied  that  they  wnUd 
meet  again,  and  that  he  should  marry  her 
accordinff  to  his  promise. 

Now,  however,  when  he  was  solitary  in 
the  heart  of  London,  —  a  Robinson  Crusoe 
desolate  amid  a  multitude,  —  the  sight 
of  a  familiar  face  was  very  welcome,  and 
Ted  bounded  forward  to  Bella  with  an  ar- 
dent joy  he  should  never  have  deemed  him- 
self capable  o£ 

Bella  was  on  horseback,  escorted  by  a 
cou^e  of  gentlemen,  one  being  her  husband, 
the  JSarl  of  Moimtgarret,  and  the  other  Mr. 
Philip  Oharlwood,  who  was  riding  one  of 
the  earl's  horses,  and  ffeneially  gettins  as 
much  as  he  could  out  of  his  brother-in-Uw. 
They  had  just  halted  at  the  sub  to  converse 
with  a  tall,  military-looking  young  man  who 
was  lounging  there  in  the  most  approved 
&shion. 

Edward  did  not  stop  to  consider  etiquette 
and  propriety.  He  had  seen  a  well-known 
face,  the  first  he  had  encountered  since  he 
reached  England,  and  he  hurried  forvwd  to 
greet  it. 

"  My  dear  Bella,"  said  he,  pushing  rather 


unceremQuionaly  past  the  tall  loanger,  — 
<<  my  dear  BeUa,  I  am  so  delighted  to  see 
you  again  ! " 

Lady  Mountgatret  drew  herself  up  and 
stared  as  haughtily  as  she  could  at  Edwud. 
The  earl  stared  at  Philip,  and  Philip^  who 
guessed  the  state  of  affairs  in  a  minute,  gave 
a  whistle  of  astonishment^  and  perhaps 
consternation. 

Edward  stood  for  a  second  irresolute,  with 
his  hand  outstretched  to  take  Bella'a.  It 
was  an  awkward  position ;  neither  the  eail 
nor  Philip  knew  now  to  act  on  such  very 
short  notice.  But  Bella  was  not  so  eaail j 
taken  aback.  She  had  rapidly  become  a 
woman  of  the  world,  —  the  fashionable 
world, — and  could  be  rude  without  much 
rehearsal    She  stared  coldly  at  Edward. 

'*  Excuse  me,  sir,  you  are  making  some 
mistake.  I  have  not  the  honor  of  knowing 
you,"  said  she,  with  perfectly  collected  in- 
solence. 

"  Not  know — what !  not  know  me,  Bel- 
la? Surely,  I'm  not  so  altered  as  that. 
Me!  —  why,  I'm  Edward  Harding.  You 
can't  surely  have  foi^tten  me  1" 

'*  I  have  not  the  honor,"  repeated  BeUa, 
drawing  herself  up  and  gathering  the  leina 
which  she  had  thrown  on  her  horse's  neek. 

«  Nonsense ! "  said  Edward,  almost  rude- 
ly. ''You  are  Bella  Gharlwood,  and  yoa 
can't  forget — " 

''I  never  foiget  anythinff,**  said  Bella, 
sharply,  "  but  I  have  not  the  nonor  of  know- 
ing you.  Captain  Vaughan,"  she  continued, 
addressing  the  lounser,  who  .was  looking  on 
in  a  state  of  bewilderment,  —  ''good  aAer- 
noon.  Captain  Vaughan.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  tell  this — sentleman  who  I  am,  and 
explidn  his  mistake  to  him.  Now,  my 
dear,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  earl,  "  shall 
we  take  another  turn  1  Come  alonfi^  Philip." 

And  so  her  ladyship  cant^^  on,  leaving 
poor  Ted  utterly  prostrated  bv  her  imperti- 
nence. Nor  were  the  earl  and  Philip  much 
less  surprised  at  her  audacity. 

"  Cool,  upon  my  soul ! "  said  Philip,  $oUo 
voce. 

"  Cool !  I  consider  his  conduct  insolent ! " 
said  my  lady,  giving  her  horse  a  smart  cut 
with  her  ricunff-whip  as  a  relief  to  her  feel- 
ings. Philip  Sad  not  intended  the  word  to 
apply  to  Edhvard's  conduct,  but  to  his  sis- 
ters. However,  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  correct  her  mistake,  but  merely 
said  once  more, "  Cool,  upon  my  soul ! " 

"  Egad !  she  u  a  fine  woman  ! "  said  the 
earl  to  himself,  as  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  followed  his  wife  and  Philip.  "  Egad  I 
she  is  a  splendid  woman !  I  wonder  if  I 
onofat  to  have  interfered,  or  what  was  the 
right  thing  to  do  under  the  dicumstances !  "* 
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Edward  and  Captain  Yan^an  were  1^ 
staling  blaakly  at  one  another.  The  latter, 
as  might  be  expected,  contrived  to  collect 
his  thoughts  &nit. 

**  Not  a  very  conxteous  introduction,  sir," 
said  he,  laiedng  his  hat,  "  but  I  am  glad  to 
know  you.  You  menticmed  your  name  — 
—  Harding  — of  the  303d  Berks,  I  pre- 
sume]" 

Edward  bowed. 

^  AUow  me  to  shake  hands  with  you.  I 
-was  reading  about  your  Victoria  Cross  ex- 
ploit this  morning,  and  I  assure  you  I  am 
proud  to  meet  you." 

"  It 's  very  Kind  of  you  to  say  so ;  but 
-vrhere  did  you  read  it,  may  I  ask  f " 

"  Where  ?  Why,  in  the  Tifiua  this  morn- 
ing, of  course !" 

"The  Times!  What  do  you  mean?  I 
d<Mi't  understand." 

"  Good  heavens,  man  ! "  said  the  captain, 
carried  away  by  surprise,  "  don't  you  Joiow 
that  you  were  gazetted  this  morning  for  the 
Victoria  Cross  7" 

"  I  have  n't  seen  the  Time$  ;  indeed,  I  'm 
so  out  of  the  habit  of  looking  at  papers  that 
I  never  thought  of  opening  it,  though  it 
was  on  the  table  at  breakfiB^  at  the  notel 
this  morning." 

"  Well,  you  certainly  axe  the  coolest  hand 
I  ever  met  witii.  i  ou  take  the  news  of 
your  having  got  the  Cross  as  if  it  were  an 
every-day  occurrence." 

"  I  have  had  so  many  things  to  think  of 
latterly  that  I  'm  afraid  I  am  getting  a  little 
callous  But  I  am,  in  my  way,  very  proud 
of  the  distinction,  I  can  assure  you,  Cap- 
taiu  Yau^han.  It  was  one  of  my  dreams 
of  ambition  to  win  the  Cross,  but  I  never 
expected  it  would  be  realized.  Now,  when 
it  IS  —  "    Edward  sighed  and  paused. 

Captain  Yaughan  misunaerstood  the 
cause  of  the  sigh. 

^  I  hope  you  're  too*  old  a  soldier  to  break 
your  heart  for  a  woman." 

^'  O,  it 's  not  that  1  But  you  remind  me, 
— pray  explain  this  late  mystery.  Was  not 
that  Miss  Choxlwood  you  were  speaking  to 
when  I  came  up  ?" 

'^Well, — no;  it  was  the  Countess  of 
Mountgarret" 

''  I  never  saw  so  strange  a  resemblance." 

''  You  don't  know,  then,  that  the  Count- 
ess of  MoUntganet  low  a  Miss  Charl- 
woodl" 

Edward  started.  Although  he  did  not 
really  love  Bella,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
delighted  —  when  he  reflected  —  that  she 
had  iibentted  him  from  a  duty  he  was  not 
anxious  to  ^rfonn,  still  he  could  not  re- 
press a  certam  feeling  of  vexation  and  pique 
at  the  idea  that  she  was  another's. 

10 


"Who  is  this  Earl  of  Mountgarret  ? "  he 
asked  his  new  Mend. 

"  Well,  it 's  only  an  Irish  peerage.  You 
may  have  known  him  as  Marcus  Lysaght" 

Edward  shook  his  head. 

"He  was  the  close  Mend  and  constant 
companion  of  her  brother  Philip,  —  the 
other  feUow  who  was  with  her  just  now. 
You  did  n't  know  him  1 " 

"No,  I  was  only  acquainted  with  the 
father  and  daughter.  She  and  I  had  some 
romantic  love  passages  many  vears  ago. 
But  that  was  all  over.  I  was  only  glad  to 
see  her  because  it  was  the  first  lace  I  had 
seen  that  I  knew." 

"  Are  you  all  alone  in  town,  then  ? " 

Edward  answered  that  he  was,  being  «» 
rovU  for  his  brother's. 

"  Come  and  dine  with  me  at  my  club.  It 
will  be  something  to  do,  and  even  my  com- 
pany will  be  better  than  none  at  alL  Say 
yes!" 

Edward  accepted  the  offer,  put  his  arm 
through  that  of  his  new  Mend,  and,  after  a 
few  more  turns,  sauntered  off  with  him  to 
his  club. 

"  A  word  with  you,"  said  a  gentleman  to 
Captain  Yaughan,  as  they  met  for  the 
second  time. 

"You  11  excuse  me  a  moment?"  said 
Yaughan  to  Edward,  as  he  drew  aside  with 
his  mend. 

"  Yaughan,"  said  his  Mend,  who  was,  in 
fact,  no  other  than  Mr.  Gkwaine,  the  emi- 
nent surgeon,  "  who  is  that  with  you  1 " 

"A  new  chum,  doctor.  Harding,  the 
Yictoria  Cross  who  was  gazetted  this  mom- 
ing." 

"  He  won't  live  to  wear  it  long,  let  me 
tell  you.  That's  why  I  asked  you.  He 
has  death  written  in  his  face ! " 

"  You  don't  say  so  ! "  said  the  other,  dis- 
tressed. "  I  don't  know  much  of  him,  poor 
fellow  !  but  he's  a  fine  chap,  and  I  'm  sorry 
you  speak  as  you  do,  for  I  believe  you  're 
never  wrong,  Qawaine." 

"  Not  often.  But  you  had  better  tell  him 
that  if  he  wants  to  live  he  must  take  great 
care. 
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"  He's  going  to  dine  with  me  to-day, 
and  111  take  the  opportunity  to  advise 
him." 

"  Give  him  some  of  the  best  and  soundest 
champagne  you  can  get,  and  don't  have  any 
peppery  French  or  Indian  messes  for  him, 
unless  you  want  to  shorten  lus  life.  Good 
by." 

Yaughan  did  not  fiedl  to  keep  his  promise, 
and  torn  Edward  after  dinner  that  a  friend 
of  his,  a  medical  man,  seeing  Ted  with  him, 
had  remarked  hbw  ill  he  looked,  and  how 
much  care  he  should  take  of  himself.    Ed- 
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ward  told  him  of  his  interview  with  Borra- 
daile,  and  Vaughan  fancied  that,  for  once, 
perhaps  Gawaine  was  a  little  too  quick  to 
perceive  danger.  He  and  Edwara  parted 
that  night  much  pleased  with  each  other, 
and  determined  to  renew  their  acquaintance 
erelong. 

Lady  Mountgarret  had  seen  the  two  walk- 
ing arm  in  ann  as  she  cantered  back  alonff 
the  row,  and  save  an  angry  little  sneer,  and 
snubbed  her  brother  in  consequence. 

''We  shall  have  to  drop  Vaughan,  my 
love,"  she  remarked  to  her  husband,  as  he 
lifted  her  from  the  saddle  when  they  reached 
home.  "  He  was  walking  with  tluit  Hard- 
ing, who  will  no  doubt  fill  his  head  with  all 
sorts  of  opinions  about  us.'' 

"Very  well,  my  dear,"  said  the  easy- 

ing  nobleman.  And  from  that  time 
.^aptain  Vaughan  was  exiled  from  the 
Mountgarret  festivities,  for  which  he  did 
not  pa^cularly  care,  having  many  other 
friends. 

Edward,  before  he  and  the  captain  turned 
into  the  club,  went  to  a  newsvender's  and 
despatched  a  number  of  the  Times  to  his 
brother  James.  Next  morning,  accordingly, 
as  James  was  sorting  the  letters  which  came 
in  the  bag,  he  found  the  Times  addressed  to 
himself  in  Ted's  hand. 

"  Heyday !  What  have  we  here  ?  Ted 
sending  the  Tivnes  I  I  suppose  he  thinks 
we  never  see  the  papers  down  here,  which, 
by  the  way,  would  very  likely  be  tiie  case, 
but  for  your  taste  for  newspaper  reading, 
MarkweU." 

Markwell  was  the  son  and  heir  of  a 
wealthy  manufacturer  at  Birmingham.  He 
was  reading  with  James  for  CamDridge,  and 
was  allowed  all  sorts  of  luxuries,  —  even  the 
Tvmes  at  breakfast 

''Perhaps  there  is  some  news  in  it  he 
wants  you  to  see.  He  mav  have  been  pro- 
moted," said  young  Lecnmere,  who  was 
being  prepared  for  the  army. 

"  0,  I  nope  it  is  so,  James,"  said  Prue, 
who  was  presiding  at  the  breakfast-table. 

James  Harding  opened  the  paper  and 
searched  it  through  to  see  what  Edward's 
object  could  be. 

"Ted's  name  is  not  among  the  promo- 
tions, at  any  rate,"  he  said,  as  he  glanced 
over  the  Oazette,  "  so  it  is  n't  that."  Just  at 
this  moment,  however,  his  eye  caught  the 
name  of  Harding  in  another  column.  He 
looked,  and  saw  the  paragraph  was  headed, 
"  The  Victoria  Cross.* 

" '  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased,' "  he 
read,  " '  to  bestow  the  Victoria  Cross  upon 
Lieutenant  Edward  Harding,  of  the  203d 
Begiment,  Berkshire  Bifles,  for  distinguished 
acts  of  personal  bravery  in  rescuing  a  wound- 


ed brother-officer  who  was  left  on  the  field 
for  dead  during  a  skirmish  with  the  muti- 
neers.'" 

The  para^ph  gave  a  brief  account  of 
Ted's  exploit,  not  omitting  his  first  rescue 
of  Tom  after  the  attack  on  the  boats. 

1  need  hardly  say  that  both  James  and 
his  wife  were  in  a  nigh  state  of  glee  at  this 
news.  Their  gladness  was  a  little  shaded 
presently  when,  on  coming  to  read  their 
letters,  they  found  the  one  from  Borradaile. 
Then  they  learnt  from  T^  himself  that  he 
might  be  expected  down  that  dav.  James's 
pupils  were  delighted,  as  such  gallant  young 
English  gentlemen  ought  to  have  been,  to 
learn  the  good  news,  and  to  find  that  thej 
were  to  have  a  real  Victoria  Cross  man 
among  them  in  a  few  hours. 

The  hours  were  counted  that  dav  at  the 
parsonage,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  and  tiie 
studies  were  but  perfunctorily  done.  Even 
if  James  himself  could  have  applied  himself 
to  his  work  heart  and  soul  as  he  usuaUy 
did,  he  could  not  have  found  fault  with  the 
lads  for  a  noble  enthusiasm  which  unfitted 
them  for  their  labors.  They  would  stop  in 
the  middle  of  an  intricate  problem  or  a 
difficult  chorus  from  iEschylus  to  ask  some 
little  question  about  the  reward  "  For  Val- 
or," and  then  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
would  spring  up  and  continue  untU  James, 
recollecting  himselfi  would  bring  them  back 
to  book. 

At  last  the  evening  came.  There  was  no 
pony-carriage  now  to  send  for  Ted  ;  that 
luxury  the  poor  parson  had  been  compelled 
to  abcoidon  long  since  ;  but  Fanner  Harvey's 
gig  was  at  James's  disposal,  and  Thomas, 
wno  was  still  retained  to  attend  to  the  gar* 
den  and  make  himself  generally  useful,  was 
despatched  in  due  time  with  the  vehicle  to 
meet  Edward  at  Scalperton. 

Many  an  anxious  look  was  bent  towards 
Carptray  Lane,  and  many  a  time  did  the 
eves  at  the  parsonage  strain  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  tne  gig's  return  through  the 
chestnut  boughs. 

Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  was  spinning 
rapidly  along  from  Scalperton.  How 
changed  —  like  his  life — was  the  scene 
from  the  time  when  he  last  saw  it  wrapped 
in  swathes  of  cold  ghostly  mist !  Now  it 
was  bathed  in  warm  golden  sunlight^  the 
long  shadows  of  the  lofty  elms  stretching 
far  across  the  meadows,  and  the  milkers 
abroad  in  the  pastures,  with  the  last  lark 
twinkling  over  them.  The  home-bound 
starlings  whirred  overhead  in  duskv  clouds, 
and  the  rooks  slowly  flapping  their  big 
black  wings  sailed  towanls  their  nests,  ut- 
tering at  intervals  a  sort  of  valedictory  caw. 
All  these  thoroughly  English  sights  were 
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full  of  sweet  recollection  and  present  charm 
for  Edward.  Almost  before  he  was  aware  of 
it  they  had  reached  Carptray  Lane,  and  were 
spinnm^  down  hill  towards  Bremning,  un- 
der the  oroad-leaved  branches  of  the  chest- 
nuts. 

What  a  warm  greetiilg  it  was  at  the  par- 
sonage gate  !  There  stood  Prue  with  httle 
Moiy  in  her  arms,  and  Prue  the  second,  in 
whose  juvenile  mind  mamma  had  been 
striving  to  revive  memories  of  Uncle  Ted, 
nestled  by  her  side,  half  hidingher  face  in  the 
folds  of  her  mother's  dress.  There,  too,  was 
James,  looking  sadly  careworn  and  troubled, 
but  -with  a  face  full  of  joy,  nevertheless,  at 
meeting  his  brother  agam.  Behind  were 
James's  pupils,  whose  appearance,  by  the 
way,  puzzled  Ted  at  first  somewhat,  until 
James  explained,  whereupon  Prue  said, 
smilingly,  that  she  too  had  a  couple  of 
pupils,  but  they  were  in  bed,  as  Plrue  and 
the  baby  would  have  been  but  for  the 
expected  arrival  of  their  uncle. 

Poor  Ted  was  sadly  knocked  up  with  his 
day's  journey,  so  he  was  glad  enough  to  es- 
cape as  speedily  as  possible  from  the  atten- 
tion of  the  admiring  lads  and  fling  him- 
self down  on  the  sofa  in  James's  study. 
Prue,  having  despatched  the  little  folks  to 
bed,  came  in  ana  drew  a  chair  up  beside 
him,  and  pressed  him  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment, James  also  joining  in  her  entrea- 
ties. 

"  It 's  very  good  of  you  both,  but  I  could 
n't  touch  anything,"  said  Ted.  "  Somehow, 
I  never  have  any  appetite  now,  and  I  am 
so  absurdly  weak  tnat  I  get  knocked  up 
with  the  least  thing." 

They  soon  had  reason  to  know  how  weak 
he  was,  for  they  presently  got  into  a  quiet 
talk,  and  Ted  was  so  distressed  at  hearing 
of  their  losses,  and  so  grieved  to  think  that 
they  were  due  to  him,  and  that  he  had 
had  so  much  of  their  money  for  his  debts, 
that  he  became  quite  hysterical,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  they  soothed  him. 

After  this  Prue  was  afraid  to  speak  of 
Bella,  but  Ted,  getting  calmer,  began  to 
talk  about  her  of  his  own  accord,  and,  not 
without  some  anger  as  well  as  smiles,  told 
of  their  meeting  in  the  Park.  Prue  was 
very  angry  at  ner  former  friend's  heart- 
lessness  and  insolence,  but  she  was  glad  to 
see  that  Ted  was  not  suffering  acutely  on 
Bella's  accoimt.  They  continued  talking 
for  some  time,  until  at  last  the  excitement 
of  it  told  upon  Ted's  weakened  powers,  and 
he  sank  away  into  a  dead  swoon.  This 
seriously  alarmed  James  and  his  wife,  and 
they  agreed  that  Ted  would  be  better  in 
bed.  They  hoped  next  day  he  would  have 
recovered  from  his  fatigue. 
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The  next  day  poor  Edward,  instead  of 
getting  better,  grew  worse.  The  worry  of 
traveling,  the  excitement  of  seeing  old 
iiEtces,  and  the  reaction,  now  that  he  was 
home  again,  all  comlilhied  to  aggravate  hiq 
illness.  It  seemed  as  if  the  strength  of  hia 
constitution  had  been  so  reduced  that  it 
only  served  to  bring  him  back  to  die  among 
his  own  people. 

In  spite  of  all  Prue's  devoted  care,  and 
in  defiance  of  Dr.  Borradaile's  tonics,  he 
grew  feebler  and  feebler  every  day.  He 
could  scarcely  creep  from  his  bed  to  the 
ea.sy-chair  by  the  me,  for,  though  it  was  a 
warm  autumn,  the  poor  fellow  suffered  so 
from  cold  that  they  were  compelled  to  have 
a  fire  in  his  room  night  and  day. 

James  became  seriously  alarmed,  and 
wrote  to  Dr.  Borradaile  describing  his 
brother's  symptoms.  It  would  be  useless, 
he  felt,  in  an  emergency  like  this,  to  call 
in  the  local  medical  man,  who  was  able  to 
draw  a  tooth  or  make  up  a  rhubarb  pill 
fairly  enough,  but  was  hardly  to  be  trusted 
to  do  battle  with  Death  when  it  came  in 
such  a  form  as  this.  It  was  no  shame  to 
him  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  so. 
He  was  but  a  junior  officer  in  the  service, 
and  could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  act  as 
commander-in-chief  in  a  campaign  against 
so  experienced  an  enemy.  It  is  almost  a 
pity  tnat  the  healing  art  has  not  its  priests 
and  deacons  as  the  Church  has.  The  credit 
of  the  profession  would  suffer  less  than  it 
does  now,  when  people,  without  reflecting, 
call  in  a  lad  fresh  from  the  hospitals,  and 
fancy  he  is  as  thorough  a  representative  of 
English  medical  skill,  and  expect  as  much 
of  nim,  as  though  he  had  given  half  a  life- 
time to  the  study  of  that  most  complicated 
and  wonderful  of  all  machines,  the  himian 
frame. 

Dr.  Borradaile's  reply  to  James  was  not 
an  inspiriting  one.  He  was  coming  down 
the  line  on  tne  next  Sunday  to  see  a  noble- 
man who  was  a  patient  of  his,  and  he  would 
run  on  and  see  Edward  in  the  ailbemoon. 

Dr.  Borradaile's  was  no  easy  life.  To 
say  nothing  of  his  liability  to  be  called  on 
suddenly,  at  all  hours  of  night  or  day,  to 
attend  cases  of  emergency,  he  had  a  regular 
scheme  of  daily  labor,  more  than  enough  to 
satisfy  a  glutton  for  work.  He  had  his 
gratis  consultations  from  seven  till  nine, 
Ms  ordinary  consultations  from  ten  till  one 
or  two,  his  visits  in  the  afternoon,  his  hos- 
pital in  the  evening,  and  his  studies  at 
night  His  studies  were  no  light  ones,  for 
he  labored  till  late  and  tried  various  experi- 
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ments,  some  not  less  penlons  than  the  one 
which  cost  poor  Tojnbee  his  life,  "  What 
light,"  some  shallow  people  may  ask,  "  has 
a  doctor  to  expose  his  life  to  such  dangers 
aa  are  almost  suicided  ? "    You  do  not  com- 

Slain  of  the  soldier  who  faces  almost  certain 
eath  in  the  endeavor  to  save  a  comrade, 
and  surely  you  cannot  blame  the  suigeon 
who  risks  his  life  for  the  welfare  and  pres- 
ervation of  whole  armies  of  his  feUow- 
creatures  ! 

The  devotion  of  Borradaile  to  his  profes- 
sion was  a  splendid  thing.  He  knew,  with- 
out vanity,  that  few  men  in  the  profession 
had  as  great  experience,  as  great  knowledge, 
and  therefore,  though  he  had  made  a  for- 
tune, and  was  no  longer  young,  he  did  not 
retire.  He  did  not  'even  practise  gratui- 
tously, from  a  nice  sense  oi  fEumess  to  his 
brother  medical  men,  though  to  the  poor 
and  the  needy  he  gave  more  than  his  ser- 
vices. As  to  the  people  who  could  pay,  he 
argued  that  they  naturally  would  get  ad- 
vice if  they  comd  for  nothing,  and  would 
therefore  come  to  him  if  he  practised  gra- 
tuitously instead  of  Roing  to  othera  who 
charged — and  needed  —  fees.  But  if  he 
took  the  cuineas  of  the  rich,  he  gave  them 
freely  to  oiarities,  to  hospitals,  and  in  other 
directions,  where  the  poor  were  ;nost  readily 
and  liberally  reliev^,  without  regard  to 
creed. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  he  visted  Brem- 
ning  Minor,  and  saw  Edward.  It  scarcely 
needed  Borradaile's  experience  to  see  that 
Ted  could  not  weather  the  winter.  He 
gave  directions  for  a  host  of  little  cares  that 
would  relieve  the  sick  man's  sufferings,  — 
a  hundred  minor  things  that  would  alle- 
viate the  weariness  of  illness  as  well  as  the 
pain. 

"We  can't  even  hope  to  save  him,  my 
dear  lady,"  said  he  to  raie,  when  she  spoke 
wonderingly  of  this  minute  forethought,  — 
"we  can't  even  hope  to  save  him,  unless 
the  world  turns  back  and  we  have  summer 
again  instead  of  winter.  If  that  were  so,  it 
would  be  only  a  very  slight  chance  indeed,  — 
with  winter  to  come  we  have  n't  even  that 
But  we  can  smooth  the  weary  path  of  sick- 
ness, and  a  long  experience  of  sick-rooms 
has  taught  me  a  number  of  things  that 
woidd  not  occur  to  those  who  have  not  had 
that  experience." 

James  tried  to  press  his  fee  on  him,  —  and 
a  big  fee  it  was,  for  he  had  come  many  miles 
to  &emning.  But  the  good  doctor  refused 
the  money. 

"  Mv  dear  sir,"  said  he,  smilingly  putting 
back  the  little  packet,  "  it  would  be  a  down- 
right robbery.  I  came  nearlv  as  far  as  this 
to  see  old  Lord  Cambrey,  who  has  nothing 


on  earth  the  matter  with  him  except  the 
fidgets  and  laziness.  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
compel  him  to  pay  heavily  for  robbing  me 
of  time  I  ou^ht  to  be  giving  to  real  and  iir> 
gent  cases  of  illness.  Mis  lordship  has  had 
to  draw  a  check  which  will  more  than 
doubly  pay  for  this  trip,  and  I  can't  in  hon- 
esty take  a  penny  from  you." 

This  was  said  in  such  a  frank,  laughing 
way  that  James  could  not  be  offended,  and 
was  obliged  to  take  the  fee  back,  without 
suspecting  that  Borradaile  had  noticed  or 
knew  that  there  were  hard  times  at  the  par- 
sonage. 

Hard  times  they  were  indeed,  for  James 
had  to  give  up  his  pupils,  and  Pme  had  to 
•send  her  little  folk  away  for  a  holiday,  be- 
cause the  house  must  be  kept  quiet.  And 
there  were  all  sorts  of  delicacies  and  dain- 
ties wanted,  for  poor  Ted  was  not  long  in 
acquiring  the  sicK  man's  appetite,  which  is  a 
morbid  craving  —  though  a  quite  uncon- 
scious one  —  for  thiiun  that  are  equivalent 
to  gold, — crapes  at  Heaven  knows  what  a 
pound,  ana  cnickens,  and  ice,  when  they 
can  hardly  be  procured  for  money,  much 
less  love. 

James  and  Prue  stinted  themselves  sorely 
to  get  these  luxuries  for  Edward,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  difficulty  they  had  in  supply- 
ing his  costly  tastes.  Ah,  how  poor  rrue 
wished  now  that  her  novels  had  sold  !  She 
was  almost  tempted  at  times,  while  she  was 
sitting  up  with  the  invalid,  to  take  her  pen 
again,  and  see  if  there  were  not  something 
to  be  won  by  it. 

So  the  autumn  wore  on.  The  woods 
turned  from  green  to  gold,  from  gold  to 
russet,  and  the  woodland  paths  got  deeper 
and  deeper  in  dead  leaves.  The  swallows, 
with  multitudinous  chirpings,  made  their 
great  assembly  on  the  roofs,  and  betook 
themselves  to  warmer  climes.  The  mists 
gathered  in  of  an  evening,  and  when  first 
the  morning  broke  there  were  sparkling 
patches  of  hoar-frost  on  the  lawns  and  in 
the  meadows. 

The  curtains  were  closed  earlier  and 
earlier  each  evening.  The  daylight  grew 
shorter  and  shorter,  and  dimmer  and  aim- 
mer,  and  in  the  long  nights  the  rain  sobbed 
and  the  winds  moaned  until  those  long 
nights  seemed  even  longer  to  the  wakefiu 
watchers  in  the  sick-room. 

And  still  poor  Edward  grew  no  better. 
Dr.  Borradaile  came  down  to  see  him  twice, 
imasked.  He  made  excuse  that  he  had  been 
to  Lord  Cambre v's,,  and  had  just  ran  on. 
But  in  truth  Carnorey  had  taken  his  imagi- 
nary ills  to  the  Continent,  and  was  spending 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  in  Pans.  But 
James  did  not  discover  the  kindly  iable. 
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Borradaile  had  been  fighting  a  desperate 
battle.  He  knew  what  temble  siege  the 
winter  would  lay  to  the  mined  fortress  he 
had  to  defend,  and  Ms  only  chance  was  to 
throw  in  supplies,  so  he  was  giving  Edward 
the  most  powerfdl  tonics,  in  the  faint  hope 
of  carrying  him  through  the  cold  months. 

But  his  second  visit  told  him  that  all  his 
labor  was  in  vain.  He  told  James  of  the 
struggle  he  had  made,  and  of  his  failure,  and 
bade  nim  prenare  to  lose  his  brother.  It 
was  a  sore  trial  for  poor  James,  and  scarcely 
less  so  to  Prue,  who  was  tenderly  attached 
to  Ted,  not  only  because  he  was  her  hus- 
band's brother,  but  for  his  own  sake,  and 
because  she  had  been  his  friend  and  confi- 
dante in  his  love  troubles,  — a  sure  guaran- 
ty for  a  woman's  sympathy  and  regard. 

The  winter  was  deepening  around  them 
fast  now.  The  trees  were  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  and  the  flowers  were  fast  waniug,  — 
so  fast  that  Prue  found  it  difficult  to  supply 
the  little  glass  which  poor  Ted  liked  to  see 
fiill  of  flowers  on  the  table  by  his  bedside. 
Luckily,  Prue  had  all  her  faithful  school- 
children to  rely  on.  She  had  only  to  tell 
them  that  she  wanted  flowers  for  the  sick- 
room, and  if  there  were  any  to  be  had  within 
miles  they  would  get  them  for  her.  But 
still  bouquets  became  scarcer  and  scarcer, 
and  as  they  became  scarcer  the  aick  man's 
strength  faded  away  too.  The  snow  had 
fallen  once  or  twice,  and  hushed  the  earth 
in  its  white  shroud,  and  chained  the  rivu- 
lets. 

And  then  Edward  felt  that  he  should  not 
live  to  see  the  spring.  The  consciousness 
grew  upon  him  m  the  weary,  lonji;  nishts 
when  the  watchers  by  his  bed  believed  he 
was  asleep ;  but  he  was  only  lying  quiet 
with  closed  eyes,  wondering  if  death  was 
anvthing  very  different  from  this. 

When  James,  at  Dr.  Borradaile's  request, 
b^an  to  warn  his  brother  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of,  he  found  that  Edward  had 
learnt  that  truth  of  Nature  herself,  and  was 
quite  prepared. 

"  I  Know,  Jim  I  I  know  what  von  're 
going  to  tell  me.  Don't  ]>ut  yourself  to  the 
pain,  old  fellow.  My  sick-leave  wiU  be 
over  sooner  than  the  medical  board  expected 
when  they  sent  me  home.  And  —  there, 
Jim,  give  me  your  hand.  We  must  all  part 
some  day,  and  I'm  very  glad  I'm  going 
home." 

That  same  afternoon,  when  Prue  came 
up,  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do  when  the 
children  were  having  their  after-dinner 
sleep,  Ted  called  her  and  her  husband  to 
his  oedside. 

"  Sit  down,  there's  good  people,  and  tell 
me  sM  about  yourselves.    I  have  been  sick 


and  selfish  since  I  've  been  here,  but  I  "m 
better  now,  and  I  want  to  know  all  your 
doings." 

They  sat  down  on  the  edffe  of  the  bed, 
one  on  each  side^  holding  his  hands.  There 
was  silence  for  a  little  while,  but  by  degrees 
they  fell  into  a  low  whispering  talk,  and 
opened  their  hearts  to  each  other,  and  Ed- 
ward learnt  all  their  troubles  and  trials. 

*'And  you  suffered  all  this  for  me  and 
for  Bella,  when  neither  of  us  deserved  your 
care.  I  should  like  to  live  now,  if  only  to 
try  and  repair  the  wrong." 

"  It  was  no  wrong,  Tai,"  said  Prue.  "  We 
loved  you  too  dearly  to  mind  a  little  suffer- 
ing, if  we  could  only  have  kept  your  cluu^ 
saiehr." 

*'  Y  ou  brave  little  woman  ! "  said  Ted. 
"  She  should  have  been  a  soldier,  Jim,  to 
win  the  cross  you  and  I  used  to  tiJk  o£" 

"  And  you  have  won  1 " 

"  For  no  greater  a  deed  thanyours,  Prue. 
What  I  did,  I  did  for  love  of  Tom  Mutin- 
dale.  But  how  have  you  got  on  with  the 
squire  since?" 

They  told  him. 

*'  Tnen  you  have  never  had  that  money 
restored  to  you  ? " 

James  shook  his  head. 

*'  What  a  shame  !  And  this,  then,  was 
the  reason  why  you  took  pupils.  I  won- 
dered that  you  should  do  so,  for  I  've  heard 
you  say  you  did  not  think  it  right  for  a 
man  with  a  parish  to  take  pupils." 

"  Not  if  he  neglects  his  pi^iih  for  them, 
Ted,"  said  Prue ;  "but  James  has  not  done 
that" 

^  At  all  events  I  have  had  a  very  ener- 
getic curate,  Ted." 

"A  curate?" 

"  Yes  ;  Prue  here  has  worked  as  zealously 
as  if  she  was  seeking  a  title." 

"  You  both  praise  me  too  highly.  I  don't 
deserve  it.  I  nave  only  tried  to  do  some  of 
my  duties  as  a  wife  oecauae  I  neglected 


one. 


"Which  was  that  ?"  asked  Edward,  smil- 
ing. 

"It  IS  a  wife's  duty  to  have  no  secrets 
from  her  husband,  is  it  not  ? "  she  asked. 

The  two  brothers  laughingly  assented. 
But  Prue  was  not  joking,  she  was  tiJdng  an 
opportunity  to  rid  herself  of  a  secret  that 
had  been  a  sad  burden  for  a  long  time  past. 
She  told  the  story  of  her  authorship,  re- 
lated all  her  worries  with  the  publishers, 
the  appearance  of  her  novel,  ana  the  swin- 
dle or  Mr.  MudsUl. 

Edward  and  James  were  astonished, 
James  especially,  for  he  had  never  for  an 
instant  suspected  that  his  wife's  writing  had 
been  of  a  literary  nature. 
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"Well,  Prue,  I  used  to  think  vou  were 
veiy  often  puzzling  over  the  bills,  but  I 
fancied  it  was  because  you  were  trying  to 
keep  down  the  expenses,  with  our  narrowed 
means.  I  never  dreamt  you  were  an  au- 
thoress. You  might  have  sent  me  a  copy 
of  the  novel." 

*'  And  have  heard  you  condemn  it,  igno- 
rant of  the  pain  it  would  have  given  me. 
No,  I  had  not  the  courage.'' 

'*  Yet  she  had  the  courage,  Jim,  to  go  and 
fight  those  publishing  feUows,  and  to  put 
herself  at  the  mercv  of  the  regular  critics 
with  their  tomahawKs.  No  courage  to  send 
you  a  copy  !  Well,  vou  must  be  something 
more  terrible  than  all  the  publishers  and  aU 
the  reviewers  together." 

'*  So  he  is,  for  he  is  my  husband,  and  I 
could  not  have  borne  to  hear  him  blame  my 
poor  effort  to  swell  our  scanty  purse." 

The  two  men  looked  at  her  in  silent  ad- 
miration. 

They  had  faced  danger,  these  two.  James 
had  fought  his  hand-to-hand  battle  with 
death  in  a  terrible  form  in  the  cholera  times 
at  Liverchester.  He  had  breathed  the 
breath  of  pestilence,  and  taken  fierce  fever 
by  the  hand.  He  had  faced  trouble  as  un- 
fiinchingly  as  he  had  faced  death.  He  had, 
in  the  pursuit  of  duty,  given  up  himself 
entirely,  had  suffered  loss,  and  had  worked 
with  stem  determination  to  repair  it  with- 
out departing  a  hair's-breadth  m)m  the  path 
of  duty  and  honor. 

Edward  had  looked  death  in  the  face,  too. 
He  had  fought  gallantly,  and  he  had  per- 
formed a  deed  of  heroic  devotion  that  faurly 
won  him  the  coveted  Cross  of  Valor,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  bravery  during  the  siege  at 
XJngawaUah,  or  of  the  daring  with  which 
he  rescued  the  little  party  that  had  escaped 
from  the  massacre  on  the  river. 

But  these  two  men  felt  that  their  gal- 
lantry in  going  out  against  active  danger 
was  not  so  grand  a  thing  as  the  quiet  en- 
durance of  the  brave  little  woman  who  had 
gone  through  trials  and  troubles,  and  at- 
tempted—  ay,  and  performed  —  tasks  of 
difficulty  they  would  have  counted  insur- 
mountable. 

We  men  are  very  apt  to  talk  about  "  lords 
of  creation,"  the  "  w«ier  sex,"  with  a  va- 
riety of  set  phrases  which  are  imiversally 
recognized,  but  which  are  utterly  erroneous. 
We  are  bold  enough  and  lordly  enough  with 
a  noisy  danger,  —  something  that  we  can 
have  the  excit^ent  of  a  struggle  against, 
but  we  cannot  passively  endure  the  torture 
which  the  *'  weaker  "  sex  can  bear  unflinch- 
ingly. And  yet  that  is  the  more  difficult 
pifft  to  play,  that  passive  part.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  case  of  a  rickety  gig  with  a 


skittish  horse  being  driven  along  a  monn- 
tain  road,  with  a  precipice  on  one  side. 
Most  people  would  prefer,  of  the  two  occu- 
pants of  the  gig,  to  be  the  driver.  He  has, 
at  least,  the  partial  control  of  his  fate,  and 
the  excitement  of  straining  every  nerve  to 
avoid  the  perils  in  his  path.  The  other 
must  sit  perfectly  still,  must  not  disturb  his 
companion  by  a  nervous  action  of  alarm, 
must  not  lay  his  hand  on  the  rein,  or  say  a 
word.  In  most  cases  this  is  the  woman's 
part  in  life,  and  she  acquits  herself  nobly 
m  it 

"  Jim,"  said  Edward, "  do  you  remember 
that  talk  we  had  in  your  study,  a  long 
time  Sjgo,  about  the  threepenn'orth  of 
bronze  f" 

James  nodded  assent. 

'*!  remember  you  said  that  you'd  give 
half  you  possessed  to  win  it." 

"  And  you,  Ted,  declared  you  would  win 
it,  and  you  have  kept  your  word." 

Ted  put  his  poor  wasted  hand  under  his 
pillow,  and  drew  out  the  scrap  of  metal 
with  its  bit  of  ribbon.  He  laia  it  on  the 
bed  in  front  of  him,  and  they  all  looked  at 
it  in  silence,  with  full  hearts. 

"  There,  Jim,"  said  Ted,  at  last,  "  there 's 
the  threepenn'orth  of  bronze  we  were  both 
so  proud  to  think  of,  so  anxious  to  win. 
After  all,  though  it  seems  such  a  valueless 
thing,  it  is  worth  I  can't  tell  how  much. 
We  can't  be  certain  —  I  can't,  at  any  rate  — 
that  what  I  have  done  would  have  been 
done  if  I  had  not  known  there  was  such  a 
cross." 

"  You  wrong  yourself,  Ted.  1  don't  be- 
lieve you  thought  of  it." 

"  I  hope  not ;  but  my  knowledge  that 
there  was  such  a  reward  may  have  influ- 
enced me,  —  at  all  events,  lays  me  open  to 
suspicion." 

James  shook  his  head. 

"  Ay,  you  mav  do  that,  but  I  believe  even 
you  have  possibly  stirred  yourself  to  stouter 
endurance  and  sterner  struggles  by  dream- 
ing about  this.  You  knew  of  it,  and  longed 
for  it,  and  it  is  possible  that  your  inner  ^If 
has  said, '  I  can  t  win  it,  but  I  can  deserve 
it,'  and  so  vou  have  fought  on.  We  knew 
of  it,  and,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  have 
been  influenced  by  it  But  rrue,  I  believe, 
never  thought  a  bit  about  it  till  she  heard  I 
had  got  it" 

James  thought  it  likely. 

"  There  it  lies,  then,  Jim.  We  have  done 
our  best ;  but  can  that  count  with  her  bia- 
veiv?" 

And  he  took  up  the  cross  and  laid  it  in 
Prue's  lap. 

"  For  valor,  Prue ! "  he  whispered  in  a 
faint  voice,  and  then,  exhausted  with  the 
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excitement  of  talking,  he  sank  back  on  the 
pillowa 

It  was  the  last  flicker  of  the  expiring  lamp 
of  life.  As  Prue  and  her  husbmid  sat  watch- 
ing Ted,  who  lay  for  a  few  minutes  with 
closed  eyes,  breathing  heavily,  they  saw  he 
was  trying  to  speak. 

They  bent  over  him.  His  eyes  opened 
for  a  moment,  and  as  he  pressed  their  hands 
he  murmured,  "Wear  it  for  memory  of 
me  "  ;  and  then  the  eyes  closed  again,  the 
grasp  relaxed,  and  Prue  and  her  husband 
were  alone  in  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

BUNSBT  AFTER  RAIK. 

Thst  buried  Edward  Harding  under  the 
great  yew-tree  in  Bremning  churchyard. 
It  is  a  pleasant,  quiet  resting-place,  — 
Qod's-acre,  where  his  children  sleep  peace- 
fully under  the  canopy  of  his  blue  sky, 
more  glorious  than  the  grandest  cathedral 
Toof  ever  raised  over  king  or  hero.  The 
green  fields  stretch  away  on  aU  sides  of  it, 
and  in  summer  there  is  a  choir  of  larks  al- 
ways chanting  matins  and  vespers. 

They  laid  nim  in  an  unassuming  grave. 
A  simple  stone  records  his  name  and  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  and  there  is  a 
little  medallion  above  on  which  is  carved  a 
lepresentation  of  the  Victoria  Cross. 

The  stone  is  visited  with  great  solemnity 
and  awe  by  those  lads  of  Bremning  who  have 
—  as  most  boys  have — an  early  fit  of  mar- 
tial longinff.  They  tell  wonderful  stories  of 
Edwaras  doings  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  at- 
tributing to  him  all  the  acts  of  bravery  they 
bear  spoken  of  or  read  about 

The  simple  villagers  as  they  wind  up  along 
the  church  path  of  a  Sunday,  while  the  bell 
is  summonmg  them  with  its  clear  treble, 
pause  as  they  pass  the  grave^  and  read  the 
inscription  for  the  hundredth  time,  and  give 
a  sigh. 

Tne  clerk  points  it  out  reverently  to  any 
visitors  who  may  secure  his  services  to  show 
them  over  the  church.  Even  Bella  Charl- 
wood,  —  I  beg  her  ladyship's  pardon,  the 
Countess  of  Mountgarret,  —  I  am  told,  re- 
gards the  resting-place  of  Edward  Harding 
with  respect.  She  speaks  of  him  very  kindly 
as  an  ola  friend  of  her  familv,  and  says  how 
much  they  regretted  his  untimely  death,  for 
he  was  such  a  nice  person  and  a  veiy  prom- 
ising young  officer. 

lou  see,  while  he  was  alive  he  was  an 
inconvenient  acquaintance,  but  now  that  he 
is  dead,  and  was  decoratecl  with  the  grand- 
est of  our  orders,  civil  or  military,  her  lady- 


ship finds  it  desirable  to  speak  warmlv  of 
his  friendship.  She  even  displays  a  little  of 
her  old  romantic  spirit  about  hmi,  and  tells 
people  they  were  brought  up  as  children 
together,  and  relates  all  sorts  of  anecdotes 
about  his  youthful  prowess  which  have,  no 
foundation  save  in  her  fertile  imagination. 

The  earl,  I  fancy,  is  be^nning  to  get 
rather  tired  of  her  ladyship  now.  They 
have  no  family,  and  she  is  very  fond  of 
running  about  on  the  Continent,  which  he, 
being  of  an  indolent  disposition,  does  not 
care  about. 

The  earl's  temper  was  not  improved,  I 
fear,  by  the  discovery  that  the  estates  had 
been  considerably  "  dipped  "  during  his  fa- 
ther's lifetime.  It  must  be  rather  trying  to 
a  man's  temper  to  discover  this  when  he  is 
at  the  same  time  conscious  that  he  is 
blessed  with  a  wife  who  is  anything  but 
economicaL 

As  for  Philip  Charlwood,  his  brotherly 
desire  to  share  his  purse  (which  was  empty) 
with  the  earl,  on  condition  that  the  earl 
should  return  the  compliment  with  his,  was 
novel,  but  not  agreeable.  His  noble  brother- 
in-law  got  out  of  temper  with  him  one  day, 
and  tola  him  that  he  had  enoug^h  to  do  to 
supply  one  of  the  Charlwood  fanul  v  with  all 
the  money  she  wanted,  and  that  he  had  no 
intention,  when  he  married  Bella,  of  wed- 
ding her  brother's  fortunes  or  debts. 

Aiilip  found  that  his  friend  Joe  Davison 
was  speedily  acquainted  with  the  coolness 
between  the  earl  and  himself,  and  Joe's 
friendship  cooled  too.  Funds  therefore  ran 
short,  and  what  was  more,  Joe  would  not 
renew.  In  his  despair,  Philip  reduced  his 
expenditure,  sold  on  a  lot  of  luxuries,  and 
went  back  to  his  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
and  looked  out  for  briefs.  But,  alas  for 
Philip  !  clerks  had  brought  briefs  to  that 
door  until  they  were  tired  of  reading  that 
"  Mr.  Charlwood  was  out  of  town  on  im- 
portant business."  So  briefs  found  another 
channel,  and  when  Philip  went  into  court 
he  saw  firesh  faces,  and  there  was  a  Mr.  Se- 
bright who  w^  doing  all  the  business  that 
had  been  his,  and  his  quondam  brother- 
counsel —  that  is,  those  whose  position  was 
such  that  he  had  dek;ned  to  associate  with 
them  —  had  got  draued  off  to  county-court 
judgeships,  or  recorderships,  or  appoint- 
ments 01  some  kind  or  another.  He  tried 
to  move  the  paternal  heart,  but,  the  paternal 
co£fers  beinc  low,  he  failed  to  move  it  to  any 
solid  benefit.  Meantime  things  began  to 
grow  unpleasant.  He  received  a  quiet  hint 
from  his  banker  that  he  must  not  overdraw. 
Davison  threatened  him  with  arrest  His 
tradesmen  had  little  bills  to  settle,  and 
wanted  his  small  account 
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Philip  took  the  hint  He  went  off  for  a 
week  to  the  Continent,  and  has  never  since 
returned.  He  haunts  the  Qeiman  gambling- 

E^  es,  where  he  fixes  himself  on  young 
lishmen,  to  whom  he  relates  the  ingrat- 
e  of  his  feunily,  his  biother-in-law,  and 
the  world  at  laige, — to  whom  he  relates  also 
that,  havios  won  enonnouslj,  he  intends  to 
return  to  ^gland,  and  pay  off  everythinff, 
and  start  afresh,  and  wnom  lastly,  thou^ 
not  leastly,  he  fleeces. 

The  squire  has  heard  of  his  doings  through 
some  kind  friend,  and  has  disowned  him. 
All  his  unentailed  property  will  go  to  Bella, 
therefore,  —  and  that  before  very  long,  I 
fancy,  for  the  old  man  gets  sourer  and 
sourer  every  day,  and  must  shortly  die  of 
his  own  acidity.  The  servaiits  all  dread 
him,  and  keep  out  of  his  way  as  much  as 
possible.  The  villagers  shun  a  meeting 
with  him,  and,  as  for  the  children,  they  fly 
at  the  sight  of  him.  This  is  not  a  pleasant 
existence.  The  only  enjoyment  he  gets  he 
obtains  by  distrainmg  for  rent,  wmch  he 
does  ruthleBsly  the  moment  it  is  at  all  in 
arrear. 

Mr.  Gk)lding,  Prue's  uncle,  came  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  obtained  a  position  as  mana- 
ger of  a  joint-stock  bank.  The  venture  was 
not  a  veiy  successful  one,  and  at  last  a  few 
over-inquisitive  shareholders  insisted  on 
scrutinizing  the  way  in  which  business 
was  done.  They  foimd  that  owing  to  the 
icnorance,  carelessness,  and  incompetence. 
(3  most  of  the  directors,  and  with  the 
complicity  of  a  few,  the  manager  had  been 
buoying  up  a  rotten  scheme  by  transactions 
which  were,  in  point  of  fEict,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  fraudulent  He  was  taken 
into  custody,  aud  eventually  committed, 
but  the  jury  acquitted  him  as  being  rather 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  few  direct- 
ors than  a  felon  on  his  own  account  and  for 
his  own  porposea  But  the  result  was 
social  ruin  as  &r  as  he  was  concerned.  He 
struf^led  on  for  a  short  time  as  a  promoter ; 
an  office  for  which  a  man  does  not  require, 
as  a  rule,  either  capital  or  character.  But 
he  must  have  experience,  and  that  Mr. 
fOolding  wanted  ;  so,  after  launching  a  few 
jbubbles  only  to  see  them  collapse  immedi- 
lately,  he  vanished,  and  —  so  it  is  reported  — 
betook  himself  to  Australia,  where  he  started 
sheep-farming.  His  house  in  Liverchester 
has  Deen  converted  into  a  bank,  far  more 
prosperous  than  the  once  famous  firm  of 
Goluing  and  Glyther.  Greorge  Gk)lding, 
Esq.,  junior,  late  of  the  Laurels,  Liverleas, 
who  had  been  the  managing  partner,  is 
stated  to  be  somewhere  in  the  same  quarter 
of  the  globe  as  his  uncle.  He  is  reported  to 
have  turned  out,  in  the  hands  of  a  govern- 


ment oflicia],  to  be  a  very  clever  load- 
mender.  He  is  liberally  supported  by  the 
whole  British  communify,  in  consideration 
of  his  having  ruined  a  portion  of  it  His 
meals  are  regular,  his  laoors  not  excessive, 
and  his  uniform  is  yellow. 

I  know  very  well  that  this  is  not  as  it 
should  be  in  novels.  But  I  have  desired 
rather  to  make  this  a  reflex  of  real  life  than 
a  properly  composed  three-volume  fiction. 
Some  of  my  villains  certainly  have  come  to 
grief,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  was  their 
own  doing,  and  due  to  no  improper  interfer- 
ence on  my  part  There  is  one  sort  of  jus- 
tice that  awaits  ill-doers,  —  one  punishment 
that  haunts  them.  It  is  necessaiy  that  they 
should  never  let  themselves  be  found  out 
If  they  once  suffer  themselves  to  be  seen  in 
their  true  colors,  lustice  and  punishments 
await  them.  If  tney  can  only  hide  their 
roguCTy  decently,  —  even  with  a  Coan  veil 
(proviaed  it  is  never  lifted), — there  is  no 
reason  that  I  know  why  they  should  not 
die  universally  lamented  and  respected,  and 
have  a  handsome  monument  raised  over 
them.  If  Philip  Charlwood  had  not  let  the 
world,  through  Davison,  find  him  out,  he 
might  still  be  figuring  among  the  fashionar 
bles.  If  the  Goldinga.  had  not  permitted 
themselves  to  be  detected,  they  would  not 
now  be  breathing  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
Australia. 

It  is  time,  perhaps,  to  turn  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  rogues  to  the  honest  folk 
again. 

In  the  quiet  hospital  in  Great  Ormond 
Street,  with  the  lofty,  clean,  cool  rooms  and 
the  pleasant  garden,  with  the  rows  of  tiny 
cots,  and  the  tiny  patients  lying  in  thenif 
you  will  find  Maiy  Martinaale.  "  Nurse 
Gentle  "  some  of  the  children  have  christened 
her.  As  she  moves  about  with  a  calm, 
sweet  smile  among  the  little  ones,  visitors 
do  not  suspect  that  she  carries  a  broken 
heart  about  with  her ;  but  she  finds  a  balm 
for  her  own  sorrow  in  lightening  that  of 
others.  Many  and  many  a  blessing  is 
showered  upon  her,  many  and  nuuiy  a 
prayer  breathed  for  her  by  grateful  mothers, 
—  poor  women  who  underwent  the  great 
pang  and  let  their  children  be  taken  from 
tibem  to  the  hospital  out  of  fevensh  alleys 
and  streets,  because  they  knew  it  was  for 
their  children's  good,  and  who  rejoice  to 
hear  the  little  ones  prattle  of  Nurse  Gentle, 
and  know  they  have  a  mother's  care, 
though  they  are  separated  from  them.  In 
this  peaceful  and  blessed  path  of  duty  Maiy 
will  tread  while  her  time  is  appointed  on 
earth.  Some  day,  when  they  come  to  roiv*e 
her,  they  will  find  that  Nurse  Gentle  is 
beyond  human  waking,  and  that  all  that  is 
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left  of  her  is  the  frail,  worn  body  over 
whose  still  heart  the  thin  hands  aie  clasping 
two  locks  of  hair, — her  husband's  and  her 
child's. 

Not  long  after  Ted's  funeral  Mr.  Martin- 
dale  called  upon  James.  He  had  come 
down  from  London  specially  to  see  him, 
and  they  were  closeted  together  in  the 
study  for  a  long  time. 

It  was  a  sad  interview.  The  old  man 
was  utterly  broken  now.  He  implored 
James's  forgiveness  for  thinking  so  ill  of 
him  for  his  Kindness  to  Tom.  He  was  so 
humbled,  so  despairing,  to  find  that  he  had 
lost  all  that  made  life  pleasant  for  the  sake 
of  worldly  show  that  was  worthless,  and  had 
sacrificed  his  beloved  boy  out  of  the  desire 
for  the  ffood  opinion  of  people  who  had  not 
scrupled  to  make  a  victim  of  him  for  their 
own  aims  and  ends,  that  James  felt  quite 
ashamed  to  have  this  fine  old  grav-headed 
gentleman  abasing  himself  before  him,  and 
he  talked  wisely  and  kindly  to  him  until 
poor  Mr.  Martindale  fairly  wept,  and  then, 
ills  heart  relieved,  was  better  than  he  had 
been  for  long. 

"But  I  must  tell  vou  my  errand,  Mr. 
Harding.  I  am  a  childless  old  man.  My 
daughter,  Tom's  widow,  though  she  has 
entirely  forgiven  the  wrongs  I  have  done 
her,  does  not  care  to  live  with  me.  She 
h&s  felt  herself  called  upon  to  undertake  a 
task  which  wiU  divert  ner  thoughts  from 
her  own  bereavement.  It  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected  she  would  have  cared  to  live 
with  me.  Then  I  hoped  that  your  brother, 
who  knew,  and,  I  believed,  liked  me,  would 
consent  to  take  his  Mend's  place,  —  would 
be  a  second  son  to  me,  and  let  me  take  a 
father's  interest  in  him.  At  all  events,  I 
hoped  he  would  let  me  try  to  prove  my 
gratitude  to  him  for  saving  my  boy  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  those  wretches. 
Alas  !  all  my  best  intentions  are  thwarted. 
Had  my  ill-doings  but  failed  thus,  I  should 
not  be  childless  and  solitary  now  !  I  find 
1  have  only  come  to  visit  your  brother's 
grave,  and  breathe  my  unavailing  thanks 
over  his  coffin.  You  must  let  me  find  a 
friend  in  you.  Take  pity  on  a  gray -headed, 
wretched,  lonely  man  ;  suffer  me  to  put  to 
a  good  use  riches  that  have  no  value  lor  me 
unless  they  enable  me  to  be  of  service  to  the 
brother  of  one  to  whom  I  owed  so  much." 

James's  first  impulse  was  to  decline  the 
offer,  and  say  that  ne  was  quite  well  enough 
off  ;  but  he  could  not  say  so  without  hesita- 
tion, and  Mr.  Martindale  saw  that  what  he 
said  was  not  true.  He  pressed  his  offer  so 
kindly  and  so  delicately*  that  it  seemed 
rather  as  if  he  were  asking  James  to  confer 
a  benefit  on  him. 


Finally,  he  did  not  know  exactly  how, 
James  found  himself  confiding  all  his  cares 
and  troubles  to  Mr.  Martindale  as  freely  as 
if  he  had  been  his  father.  Prue,  coming  in 
presently,  —  not  knowing  the  old  gentle- 
man was  there,  —  was  drawn  into  the  con- 
versation too. 

The    upshot  was   that,    after   all  their 

Sinchings    and    privations,    better    days 
awned  for  the  Hardings. 

Mr.  Martindale  offered  them  a  living  he 
had  in  his  gift  in  the  West  of  England,  but 
James  preferred  to  stay  and  continue  the 
good  work  in  his  old  pansh.  Mr.  Martin- 
dale stayed  with  them  for  some  time,  and 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  squire 
was  one  of  James's  bitterest  thorns  in  the 
flesh.  He  set  himself  quietly  to  see  if  he 
could  not  remedy  the  evil. 

He  found  that  the  old  man  had  lost  con- 
siderably by  the  failure  of  Golding  and 
Glyther,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  holding 
his  own  ;  so  he  set  a  clever  lawyer  at  him, 
who  contrived  to  talk  old  Charlwood  over 
into  selling  the  estate.  He  had  no  son  to 
inherit  it,  and  his  daughter  would  be  better 
pleased  with  the  money  invested  for  her 
sole  benefit.  The  squire  liked  the  idea,  and 
the  sale  was  effected. 

Mr.  Martindale  was  the  buyer. 

All  had  been  done  so  quietly  that  the 
squire's  removal  to  town  took  every  one  by 
surprise.  I  believe  the  old  rascal  sneaked 
away  for  fear  they  should  ring  the  bells  in 
their  joy  at  getting  rid  of  him. 

What  was  the  surprise  of  James  and  Prue 
when  they  received  orders  to  move  into  the 
Manor-house,  and  found  that  Mr.  Martin- 
dale was  the  new  squire,  and  intended  to 
take  up  hia  abode  there  permanently. 

Different  times  had  come  now  for  Brem- 
ning  Minor.  It  was  picturesque  still  as  it 
had  been  in  the  sqmre's  best  days.  But 
the  picturesquenesB  was  not  that  of  ruin  and 
decay.  The  wretched  old  cottages  were  re- 
placed by  roomy,  well-ventilatea  new  ones. 
The  poisonous  brook  was  purified  and 
flowed  sweet  and  clear  through  the  village, 
for  the  new  squire  had  a  properly  arrangea 
system  of  drains  made. 

The  only  people  who  grumbled  now  were 
some  of  the  farmers.  They  had  lost  their 
old  despotic  power  over  their  laborers. 
Whenever  they  were  guilty  of  any  acts  of 
petty  oppression  the  squire  was  sure  to 
team  it,  and  they  heard  of  it  again.  Mr, 
Martindale  was  an  old  disciplinarian,  and 
he  managed  his  people  as  he  had  managed 
his  office.  He  was  idndly  and  considerate, 
but  he  had  no  mercy  for  vn'ong-doers.  Ir 
a  tenant  of  his  was  guilty  of  injustice  to  his 
poorer  neighbors,  he  received  notice  to  quit. 
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and  he  had  to  quit,  for  the  new  squiie 
never  revoked  orders. 

So  in  time  the  village  got  purified  of  the 
hard  men  who  had  come  there  as  if  drawn 
instinctively  towards  Mr.  Charlwood.  They 
went  away  by  degrees,  to  carry  a  blight 
elsewhere.  New  and  enterprising  men  came 
in  their  places,  and  there  was  always  a  ^ood 
demand  for  labor,  and  no  niggardliness  aoout 
wages. 

A  happier  village  than  Bremning  Minor 
you  would  not  find  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  England,  —  indeed,  I  lear 
you  would  find  only  too  few  like  it. 

Prue  the  second  and  little  Mary  grew  up 
to  be  graceful  girls,  and  were  old  enougn 
to  be  uie  proud  nurses  of  a  little  brother 
Tom,  who  was  born  presently.  They  were 
only  amateur  nurses,  for  Martha  Ogleby 
still  retained  her  old  post  until  Master 
Tommy  was  old  enough  to  run  alone. 
When  he  had  arrived  at  that  mature  age, 
Martha  explained,  with  considerable  cir- 
cumlocution and  confusion,  that  she  was 
very  miserable,  but  she  was  to  be  the  happy 
briae  of  the  gardener  who  had  succeeded 
Thomas.  She  so  balanced  her  misery  at 
leaving  with  the  bliss  she  looked  forward 
to  with  the  man  of  her  choice,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  say  how  she  could  have  made 
up  her  mind  to  change  her  state  except  by 
tossinc  up. 

To  her  unspeakable  delight  she  was  told 
that  she  and  her  husband  should  be  in- 
stalled at  the  lodge,  so  that  she  would  still 
be  near  her  mistress  and  children.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Martha's  future  was 
one  of  unalloyed  brightness,  and  a  more 
contented  bride,  with  a  broader  smile  of 
undisguised  delight,  never  walked  up  the 
aisle  of  the  church  of  Bremning  Minor. 

And  if  she  was  happy  as  a  bride,  Martha 
was  happier  still  as  a  wife.  The  lodge  had 
a  back  entrance  to  the  stables,  and  a  comer 
of  the  stable-yard  was  apportioned  to  it  for 
washing  purposes.  It  was  an  understood 
thing  Uiat  tne  lodge-keeper's  wife  was  to 
do  aU  the  washing  of  the  Manor-house.  I 
need  hardly  say  —  for  I  hope  my  readers 
by  this  time  know  Martha^s  little  weak- 
nesses—  that  this  prospect  opened  up  a 
steamy  vista  of  future  happiness  to  our  old 
friend.  Imagine  an  endless  succession  of 
soapsuds  and  nuttering  lines  of  linen,  —  an 
everlasting  state  of  roUed-up  sleeves  and 
pale,  crumply  fingers,  —  an  unchanging  fu- 
ture of  pattens,  steam,  slop,  boiling-coppers, 
pegs,  and  clothes-props.  Martha  s  wildest 
dreams  had  never  pictured  anything  like 
this.  Nor  was  this  all.  Martha  had  anoth- 
er worship  besides  washing,  you  remember. 
Here,  too,  she  was  blessed.    Every  year,  as 


became  so  orderly  and  methodical  a  person, 
she  presented  her  husband  with  a  baby, 
each  Dabv,  in  turn,  being  the  most  wonder- 
ful child  the  world  ever  beheld.  Such 
mottled  arms,  such  marvellous  fineers,  such 
eyes,  such  downy  heads,  such  eany  teeth  \ 
James  declared  that  he  did  not  see  how  the 
list  of  English  Christian  names,  male  and 
female,  could  supply  such  a  family,  the  ran 
on  its  capabilities  was  so  severe.  But  they 
all  grew  up  and  prospered.  The  boys  were 
put  to  various  occupations,  the  girls  were 
all  brought  irp  by  the  mother  to  be  good 
servants,  good  wives,  and  especially  good 
washerwomen.  On  washing-uay  there  was 
always  to  be  seen  a  row  of  tubs,  with  Mar- 
tha and  her  girls  up  to  their  elbows  in  suds, 
—  a  nicely  graduated  row,  beginning  with 
Martha,  and  ending  at  that  one  of  the 
smaller  ^Is  who  could,  by  dint  of  a  stool 
and  a  pair  of  pattens,  be  brought  to  some- 
thing like  a  level  witn  her  tub. 

There  is  sunshine,  then,  flooding  Brem- 
ning Minor.  The  autumn  is  just  beginning, 
with  cloudless  skies  of  intense  blue.  The 
hedgerows  are  rich  with  autunm  blossom 
and  fruit,  —  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of  eg- 
lantine, and  bright  with  bramble-berties. 
The  hillsides  are  dark,  velvety  green,  and 
here  and  there  on  the  slopes  are  stretches  of 
yellow,  waving  corn,  like  squadrons  of  cav- 
alry with  gilded  helms  char^g  across  the 
meadows,  with  bright  poppies  for  crimson 
flafin. 

The  great  crave  kine  are  standing  in  the 

Eools  under  tne  shade  of  the  willows.  The 
rooks  swollen  by  the  rains,  that  make  all 
around  look  so  fineshly  green,  babble  among 
their  pebbles  or  roar  mto  miniature  cas- 
cades. And  the  golden  sunlight  floods  the 
whole  scene. 

There  are  twinkling  drops  on  the  boughs 
and  on  the  blades  of  grass.  For  a  shower 
has  lately  passed,  —  the  gray  cloud  that  bore 
it  is  yet  hfioiging  a  dim  slanting  curtain  along 
the  distant  honzon.  But  the  present  is  but 
the  fairer  for  the  bygone  rain,  —  a  myriad  of 
diamonds,  purer  than  the  diamonds  of  the 
mine,  for  tney  have  been  cradled  in  the 
bosom  of  the  blue  heavens,  are  sparkling  on 
every  side. 

So  do  past  tears,  purified  by  faith  and 
noble  endurance,  become  jewels  that  make 
brighter  our  present  happiness.  The  best 
gold  J3  that  which  has  beieai  longest  tried  in 
the  furnace,  and  that  heart  is  most  golden 
which  has  learned  in  suffering  a  sympathy 
for  others,  and  feels  a  grateful  rejoicing  in 
the  blessings  which  are  permitted  to  lighten 
and  relieve  the  cares  of  life. 

James  and  his  wife  stand  arm  in  arm 
under  the  boughs  of  the  dark  yew  that 
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spreads  above  Edward's  grave.  They  are 
looking  up  the  slopes,  but  their  eyes  take 
no  heed  of  the  scene.  They  are  fixed  upon 
the  past. 

There  is  sunshine  over  Bremning  Minor. 
There  is  sunshine  on  the  hearts  there.  But 
the  sun  shines  upon  graves  in  Bremning, 
and  upon  recollections  of  the  dead  in  those 
hearts. 

Because  there  is  no  repining,  the  dear 
ones  are  not  forgotten.  Stanoing  by  the 
grave,  with  the  sun  streaming  round  them, 
they  are  gazing,  not  on  the  ^ave,  but  be- 
yond it.  They  know  they  shall  meet  the 
beloved  dead  again  hereafter.    They  have 


something  to  live  for,  something  to  die  for. 
The  memory  of  a  great  sorrow  hallows  life, 
as  the  shadow  of  the  yew  lends  a  deeper 
gold  to  the  beams  that  pour  over  the  grass 
where  no  shadow  lies. 

And  as  they  stand  by  Edward's  grave, 
James  and  Prudence  cling  closer  to  each 
other,  but  they  do  not  speak.  Their  hearts 
are  communing  together,  and  drinking  deep- 
ly of  the  peace  which  comes  after  trouble 
bravely  combated  and  suifering  nobly  un- 
dergone. So  it  is  that  in  Prue's  heart  there 
is  peace,  and  on  her  heart  reposes  the  little 
bronze  cross  with  the  simple  inscription, 
"  For  Valor.'' 


THE  END. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 


COMING  HOME. 


THE  June  snn  lay  warm  and  bright  about 
the  old  farm-house,  sheltered  like  a  mam- 
moth bird'snest  among  the  blossoming  Tines 
and  green  forest- trees.  The  thrushes  sang, 
the  maples  murmured  softly,  a  brook  ran  laugh- 
ing past  the  door  and  hid  itself  in  the  orchard 
beyond.  Every  thing  united  to  form  a  picture 
of  such  entire  peace  that  an  imaginatiye  per- 
son might  almost  have  belieYed  the  homestead 
some  enchanted  dwelling  set  in  a  Happy  Val- 
ley, undisturbed  by  the  ordinary  world's  tumult 
and  troubles. 

Susan  Brent  came  out  on  the  porch  for  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  after  her  long  night's  watch, 
which  had  worn  and  aged  her  countenance  more 
than  the  whole  forty  years  of  her  previous  life. 
She  was  a  plain,  unlettered  woman ;  not  given 
to  embroidering  her  commonplace  existence 
with  fancies ;  nevertheless  she  drew  back  from 
the  sunshine  as  if  it  had  been  a  mocking  face, 
and  turned  hastily  away  to  conceal  her  misery 
from  its  sight. 

Twelve  months  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  culmi- 
nating in  the  horrible  agony  of  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  seemed  endless  to  poor  Susan, 
had  thrust  her  so  completely  out  of  her  usual 
groove  of  thought  that  the  very  dwelling  where 
she  was  bom  looked  changed  and  unfamiliar. 

No  possibility  of  struggling  against  her  an- 
guish; no  hope  that  time  could  mitigate  the 
suffering ;  nothing  to  do  but  bear  with  what  for- 
titude she  might  the  undeserved  shame  forced 
upon  her.  Even  the  old  faith  in  God  was  hard 
to  find  in  the  darkness.  She  had  to  shut  her 
lips  tight  to  keep  back  the  moan  of  complaint 
against  His  cruelty  which  surged  up  from  her 
burdened  souL 

So  old  a  story — only  a  girl's  broken  heart — 
only  the  ruin  of  an  honest  name.  Let  me  tell 
it  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

A  year  previous  Lucy  Stuart  disappeared 
from  her  sister's  house,  and  had  now  as  unex- 
pectedly come  back.  The  whole  neighborhood 
knew  she  lay  dying  in  the  home  she  had  de- 
serted, and  that  for  the  present  at  least  pity 
must  check  the  harshest  tongues,  from  the 
first  every  body  understood  who  it  was  she  had 
followed,  or  by  whom  she  had  been  taken  away 


— a  man  very  young  still,  but  only  too  well 
known  in  many  places  besides  that  quiet  coun- 
try nook  for  vices  which  the  most  tolerant 
friends  found  it  difficult  to  screen  under  the 
title  of  youthful  follies.  Lucy  had  come  back 
— come  to  seek  shelter  beneath  the  roof  which 
she  had  desolated;  and  whatever  they  might 
have  felt  before,  neither  John  nor  Susan  Brent 
could  remember  any  thing  except  that  she  lay 
there  helpless,  probably  dying — could  feel  noth- 
ing beyond  the  anguish  of  this  knowledge. 

The  sad  news  was  carried  to  Miss  Dorothy 
Conway,  lately  returned  to  spend  the  summer 
in  the  old  mansion  where  she  had  dwelt  alone 
since  her  father's  death.  She  lived  twelve 
miles  away  from  John  Brent's  farm-house; 
but  evil  tidings  travel  fast.  One  of  her  serv- 
ants whose  home  was  in  that  neighborhood 
brought  back  the  mournful  story,  and  it  soon 
reached  Miss  Conway's  ears. 

Dorothy  ordered  her  ponies  and  drove  over 
to  the  farm  in  the  early  morning,  never  paus- 
ing to  reflect  what  her  reception  might  be,  re- 
membering only  that  it  was  her  duty  to  go  and 
find  the  helpless  infant ;  for  she  knew  very  well 
whose  child  it  was  that  had  been  ushered  into 
existence  under  this  dond  of  shame. 

Oh,  that  brother,  who  had  brought  her  such 
grief,  whom  they  had  all  so  loved  and  indulged, 
from  whom  they  had  hoped  so  much,  and  who 
during  the  last  years  of  her  father's  life  had 
darkened  his  age  with  such  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  grief  I  It  was  of  her  brother  she 
thought  most  during  that  solitary  drive — of  the 
years  which  lay  beyond — the  retribution  which 
must  overtake  him  at  length.  It  seemed  to 
Dorothy  that  those  who  loved  the  poor  girl 
were  to  be  envied,  since  they  could  sit  by  her 
bed  certain  that  this  world's  sorrows  and  sins 
and  expiations  were  coming  to  an  end. 

There  had  been  bitter  self-reproach  in  Miss 
Conway's  mind  during  the  past  year,  though  it 
was  not  easy  to  see  how  any  blame  could  attach 
to  her.  From  the  time  she  was  a  little  girl 
Lucy  had  lived  a  great  deal  at  the  Hermitage 
in  a  sadly  ill-defined  position.  She  amused 
Mrs.  Conway  in  her  long,  tedious  illness,  read 
to  the  old  gentleman,  had  a  wonderful  knack  of 
dressing  hair,  was  skillful  with  her  needle,  and 
so  pretty  that  nobody  could  help  petting  her. 
She  picked  up  a  desultory  education  of  just  the 
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sort  to  do  her  the  most  harm ;  fed  on  norels 
and  poetry,  and  finding  it  necessary  as  she  grew 
into  maidenhood  to  have  a  hero,  made  one  of 
Philip  Conway. 

Handsome  Philip— kittle  wonder  that  she  did 
not  look  farther  for  her  ideal !  He  had  a  fatal 
power  of  winning  love ;  and  worse  than  all,  for 
the  time  invariably  believed  himself  in  earnest, 
only  to  grow  so  weary  as  the  freshness  wore  off 
his  passion  that  he  would  be  capable  of  cruelty 
or  any  other  great  wrong  to  free  himself  from 
the  consequence  of  his  temporary  insanity.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  last  winter  of  her  father*s 
life  that  Miss  Dorothy  or  he  dreamed  of  any 
danger  to  Lucy  from  the  companionship  into 
which  their  mistaken  kindness  had  brought  her. 
Then  they  perceived  that  the  girl  loved  Philip ; 
hoping  that  he  was  ignorant  of  it,  or  at  least 
careless,  they  sent  her  away  at  once ;  it  seemed 
the  best  thing  to  be  done.  Old  Mr.  Conway 
died  not  long  after ;  Dorothy  traveled  for  a 
time;  on  her  return  she  found  that  Philip 
had  sailed  for  Europe,  and  in  two  days  more 
learned  that  Lucy  Stuart  had  also  disappeared. 
Of  course  when  too  late  she  was  overwhelmed 
with  every  detail  of  the  story.  Philip  had  paid 
many  visits  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  farm 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring ;  and  Lucy 
had  been  so  often  seen  with  him  that  her  good 
name  went  long  before  she  vanished.  Still  a 
few  added  weeks  of  doubt  and  suspense,  then 
Miss  Dorothy  learned  for  a  certainty  that  the 
girl  was  in  France ;  Philip  there  likewise.  But 
she  was  powerless.  Philip  bad  quarreled  with 
her  fiercely  from  the  day  Lucy  left  the  house — 
had  never  spoken  to  her  after  their  father*8  fu- 
neral. 

She  was  as  helpless  as  l^usan  Brent  herself; 
though  in  her  first  despair  Susan  came  to  the 
house  and  wildly  upbraided  her  as  the  cause 
of  all  the  trouble.  Miss  Dorothy  could  not 
even  be  angry,  and  for  a  brief  season  tried  to 
think  that  Susan*s  one  hope  might  have  a  foun- 
dation. In  the  short,  incoherent  letter  Lucy 
left  for  her  sister  she  said  that  she  was  going 
to  one  who  loved  her ;  in  spite  of  the  cruelty 
she  had  endured,  in  spite  of  Susan's  harsh  treat- 
ment, she  should  remember  her  kindly  in  the 
new  and  far-off  life  she  was  seeking.  After  that, 
Dorothy  wrote  to  her  brother,  telling  him  every 
thing  which  had  occurred,  imploring  him,  if  be 
had  any  f(toling  of  humanity  and  Lucy  were 
with  him,  his  wife,  to  clear  her  character  from 
the  stains  which  rested  upon  it.  He  answered 
the  epistle  by  a  harsh,  cruel  note ;  he  was  not 
married ;  as  for  the  girl,  what  should  he  know 
of  her,  since  Dorothy  had  taken  the  matter 
into  her  own  hands  and  driven  the  creature 
from  her  roof?  But  Miss  Conway  had  never 
told  Susan  Brent  of  that  response — ^had  not  seen 
her  since.  She  could  only  wait  and  promise 
herself  that  if  she  ever  found  Lucy,  the  poor 
soul  should  at  least  have  protection  and  kind- 
ness. 

All  these  memories  were  in  her  mind ;  and 
more  bitter  than  any  other,  the  reflection  that 


she  ought  to  have  gone  to  Europe,  rescued  the 
victim,  and  forced  Philip  into  some  atonement 
for  his  crime.  She  knew  how  insane  it  was, 
how  idle  the  attempt  would  have  been ;  still  it 
wrung  her  heart  with  keen  remorse  that  she 
had  not  made  the  effort. 

She  drove  up  to  the  gate  of  the  old  farm- 
house in  the  bright  morning,  and  looking  about, 
it  seemed  for  an  instant  impossible  any  trouble 
could  have  penetrated  those  peaceful  surround- 
ings. John  Brent,  seated  on  the  porch,  saw 
the  carriage  approach ;  the  sight  was  so  unex- 
pected that,  not  knowing  how  to  act,  he  hurried 
away  to  consult  his  wife,  according  to  bis  habit 
in  any  emergency. 

Susan  had  lain  down  on  her  bed  ;  the  doctor 
on  leaving  at  day-break  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  change  for  some  hours ;  so  the 
neighbor  who  had  been  allowed  to  share  that 
awful  watch  persuaded  Susan  to  leave  the  room 
and  go  out  into  the  air.  The  sunlight,  the 
songs  of  the  birds,  the  very  beauty  and  peace 
of  the  scene,  had  driven  the  wretched  woman 
back  into  the  gloom  of  the  dwelling.  She  was 
struggling  toward  the  broken  sleep  of  exhaust- 
ion, with  only  a  vague  consciousness  of  misery 
following  her,  when  roused  by  her  husband, 
who  leaned  over  the  pillow  and  said, 

'* I  don't  know  what  to  do,  Susan — ^here  comes 
Miss  Conway  I     Could  you  get  up  again  ?" 

**  Miss  Conway  I"  repeated  Susan.  *<  What 
does  she  want  ?  Oh,  send  her  away — don*t  let 
me  see  a  face  that's  kin  to  his — ^I  can't,  I  can't ! 
I  should  curse  her,  I  believe — ^I — ^" 

She  ceased  speaking,  for  the  tears  began  to 
come  now  into  her  eyes  which  had  been  so  hot 
and  dry  during  the  long  night.  Some  ^fter 
feeling  stirred  in  her  mind — it  could  sca^ly 
have  been  otherwise  at  a  moment  like  tfiit. 
She  recollected  how  Miss  Conway  had  saffer4 
^how  tenderly  she  had  spoken  of  Lucy — axi 
then,  without  giving  herself  time  to  think  far 
ther,  she  pushed  past  her  husband  and  reached 
the  little  sitting-room  as  Miss  Dorothy  entered. 

The  two  women  looked  steadily  into  each 
others'  faces ;  it  was  no  time  to  remember  any 
difference  in  position.  The  one  could  only 
recollect  that  her  sister  lay  with  death  watch- 
ing in  the  chamber  above ;  the  other,  that  one 
of  her  own  blood  had  caused  this  woe. 

'*  I  heard  Lucy  was  here,"  Miss  Conway  said, 
finding  it  hard  to  get  at  any  fitting  words. 
<*  Oh,  Mrs.  Brent— K>h,  Susan— don't  look  like 
that !  I  am  so  sorry — ^let  me  do  something  for 
yon  in  this  trouble !" 

The  lines  about  Susan's  mouth  relaxed ;  she 
could  not  resist  the  sympathy  and  the  goah  of 
womanly  tears.  She  sat  down  in  the  nearest 
chair  and  said,  in  a  hoarse,  choked  voice, 

**  There's  nothing  to  be  done — ^Lncy  is  dy- 
ing." 

**  Is  she  conscious  ?    Does  she  know  yoo  ?" 

*^  Sometimes,  just  for  a  few  minntes;  then 
she  rambles  off  again  into  all  sorts  of  wild  talk." 

''And  the  baby— the  poor  little  baby — ^will 
it  Uve  ?" 
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'^  Who  is  to  wish  it  might  live  ?"  returned 
Susan,  in  the  same  repressed  voice,  which 
showed  how  near  she  was  to  a  passionate  out- 
burst of  grief.  <*  The  best  that  can  happen  is 
for  me  to  follow  them  both  to  the  old  grave- 
yard out  yonder.** 

Her  listener  could  make  no  answer ;  there 
was  nothing,  at  least  for  her,  to  say ;  nothing 
she  could  do  beyond  proving  that  she  meant  to 
take  upon  herself  whatever  portion  of  this  bur- 
den it  might  be  possible  to  share.  '*  Susan," 
she  said,  after  a  little,  *'yon  know  I  came  here 
to-dny  in  all  kindness." 

V I  know  it,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Brent ;  "  but 
oh,  Miss  Conway,  you  can't  wonder  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  believe  I  You're  not  to  blame — no 
more  than  I  am  —  don't  I  feel  that?  But  I 
shouldn't  be  human  if  it  wasn't  impossible  for 
me  to  keep  the  bitter  thoughts  out  of  my  mind, 
and  Lucy  dying  up  there.     Oh,  Lucy,  Lucy  I" 

A  spasm  of  agony  shook  her  from  head  to 
foot ;  she  threw  her  apron  over  her  head  and 
cried  silently  for  a  few  moments.  Miss  Dor- 
othy could  only  go  to  her,  hold  her  bands,  and 
weep  in  the  same  silence.  Perhaps  this  mute 
sympathy  soothed  the  woman  as  no  words  could 
have  done.  Something  like  composure  suc- 
ceeded the  tears  that  drove  away  the  choked, 
breathless  feeling  which  had  oppressed  her  dur- 
ing the  night.  She  grew  quiet  enough  to  talk ; 
able  to  tell  Miss  Dorothy  that  the  poor  baby 
was  a  girl,  who  looked  as  strong  as  possible,  in 
spite  of  all  the  mother  had  suffered,  after  the 
habit  of  babies  which  have  no  business  to  be  in 
the  world. 

**If  it  lives,"  Miss  Dorothy  said,  "it  must 
be  my  care — always — remember  that,  Susan." 

Naturally  enough  Mrs.  Brent's  first  impulse 
was  to  declare  that  neither  she  nor  any  body 
belonging  to  her  should  ever  .come  near  the 
child.  But  even  in  the  height  of  her  bitter 
wrath  and  pain,  Susan  could  not  entirely  lose 
sight  of  her  com  mon  sense.  She  felt  how  much 
easier  the  little  creature's  fate  might  be  made 
in  such  hands  than  it  could  possibly  under  her 
protection. 

**  Always  my  care,"  repeated  Miss  Dorothy. 
<'MayIseeit,Snsan?" 

''Yes;  come  up  stairs.  Be  careful  and  don't 
let  Lucy  hear  your  voice ;  maybe  she's  asleep." 

They  crept  up  the  old  winding  staircase, 
which  seemed  constructed  expressly  to  prove  a 
trap  for  the  unwary  ;  and  Miss  Conway  waited 
in  the  outer  room  while  Susan  stole  softly  into 
the  chamber  where  Lucy  lay.  Presently 'she 
returned,  holding  the  helpless  roll  of  flannel  in 
her  arms.  With  a  keener  pang  at  her  heart 
than  she  had  often  suffered,  though  Grod  knew 
her  thirty  years  of  life  had  not  been  upon  roses, 
Dorothy  Conway  bent  over  the  sleeping  inno- 
cent wUch  had  come  under  such  dismal  auspices 
into  this  hard  old  world. 

''  The  poor  baby  I— the  pretty  little  thing  I" 
•he  said,  pitifully,  below  her  breath,  pressing  it 
close  in  a  passion  of  tenderness  at  which  Susan 
marveled. 


''  I  can't  feel  so,"  she  said — the  stern  ring  in 
her  voice  again.  **I  know  it's  wicked — ^poor 
little  one,  it's  not  to  blame ;  and  oh,  it'll  have 
enough  to  bear !" 

Enough  indeed !  Any  woman's  life  was  suf- 
ficiently difficult,  Dorothy  Conway  thought,  bit- 
terly ;  but  for  this  creature  with  its  double  her- 
itage of  woe,  what  miserj^  might  not  the  future 
hold  in  store ! 

At  this  instant  Lucy's  voicp  sounded  from 
the  inner  room,  uttering  broken  sentences  which 
were  unintelligible,  and  the  more  painful  to  hear 
for  that  reason.  It  was  as  if  she  had  lost  the 
power  even  of  making  her  suffering  known  in 
any  language  which  mortal  sense  could  com- 
prehend. 

''That's  the  way  she's  been  going  on  for 
hours,"  Mrs.  Brent  whispered.  "  If  she's  ra- 
tional a  few  minutes  it's  worse  still,  for  then — " 

She  left  her  words  unfinished  from  pure  in- 
ability to  articulate,  but  Miss  Dorothy  could 
easily  fancy  what  the  girl's  conscious  talk  would 
bo.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  wait  and  hope 
for — the  moment  when,  the  last  words  spoken, 
the  last  pang  over,  the  freed  soul  should  go  out 
to  its  Maker,  who  might  mercifully  judge  it  as 
man  would  never  do. 

The  two  stood  there  for  a  few  seconds  in  si- 
lence, then  the  voice  died  away. 

"She's  got  into  a  doze,"  Susan  said;  "it 
won't  last,  though — she  drops  off  like  that  ev- 
ery little  while." 

The  woman  whom  she  had  left  to  watch 
came  out  of  the  room  with  a  cup  in  her  hand, 
whispering  to  Mrs.  Brent  as  she  passed,  the  er- 
rand which  took  her  down  stairs. 

"  I  must  go  in  and  sit  by  the  bed  in  case  slie 
wakes,"  Susan  observed  to  Miss  Conway. 

"  Yes — ^I  wanted  to  say  so  many  things — ^it's 
so  difficult —  Oh,  Susan,  Susan  I"  half  sobbed 
the  other. 

"There's  no  amount  of  talking  would  do 
any  good,"  returned  Mrs.  Brent,  and  her  voice 
sounded  cold  and  stem  once  more. 

"  But  oh,  Susan—" 

"Yes,  I  know  you  mean  it  kindly.  I'm 
ashamed  to  behave  so.  Miss  Dorothy,  but  I 
can't  help  it — I  can't  help  it." 

She  took  the  babe  from  Miss  Conway,  walked 
to  the  door  of  the  other  room,  pushed  it  a  little 
open,  and,  after  an  instant's  hesitation,  motioned 
to  her  visitor.  Miss  Dorothy  moved  softly  for- 
ward and  looked  through  into  the  gloom  of  the 
chamber.  It  had  been  Lucy's  apartment  when- 
ever she  staid  with  her  sister  during  the  old 
days ;  and  after  her  flight  no  human  being  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Brent  ever  entered  it.  She  carried 
the  key  in  her  pocket,  and  her  husband  kn^w 
that  each  night  she  sought  the  deserted  room 
and  remained  there  sometimes  for  hours ;  but 
not  a  word  concerning  the  habit  ever  passed  his 
lips,  and  tho  first  days  of  misery  over.  Lucy's 
name  was  never  uttered  by  either.  Only  Gk)d 
and  his  angels  beheld  what  Susan  Brent  suf- 
fered during  the  solitary  watches  she  held. 
Perhaps  the  very  abandonment  of  grief  which 
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she  could  permit  herself  in  those  Tigils  gave 
her  strength  to  preserve  the  cold,  anmoved  ex- 
terior she  maintained  before  the  little  world 
below.  She  went  about  her  work  with  orderlj 
diligence,  receiving  such  old  neighbors  as  ven- 
tured into  her  house  with  a  taciturn  civility 
which  kept  the  boldest  gossip  from  any  but  the 
most  ordinary-  themes^  and  bore  her  burden  in 
silence  and  unaided. 

It  was  a  pretty  apartment.  The  furniture 
had  been  a  gift  to  Lucy  from  Mrs.  Conway, 
and  though  unsuited  to  the  rest  of  the  dwell- 
ing, seemed  too  much  in  keeping  with  the  girrs 
delicate,  fairy-like  beauty  for  her  patroness  to 
smile  at  her  wish  to  possess  it. 

As  Miss  Dorothy's  eyes  became  accustomed 
to  the  darkness,  she  could  see  Lucy  quite  plain- 
ly as  she  lay  stretched  on  the  bed.  Oh,  the 
piteous  sight !  —  the  poor,  sweet  face,  which 
ought  to  have  been  still  so  young  and  innocent, 
worn  and  seamed  with  suffering — seeming  all 
the  more  haggard  from  the  fever-crimson  on 
her  cheeks  I 

Tet  even  in  this  moment,  as  Dorothy  caught 
sight  of  Susan  Brent  standing  near  the  door- 
way holding  the  sleeping  babe,  she  could  but 
feel  that  the  woman  was  most  to  be  pitied. 
Lucy  was  passing  away  from  her  trouble ;  her 
heart  had  broken,  as  the  hearts  of  the  feeble 
can  do ;  but  Susan  was  vigorous  and  strong ; 
she  must  live  and  bear  her  misery  and  shame, 
and  Miss  Conway  knew  that  no  crowned  queen 
could  have  more  abhorred  the  disgrace  than 
this  woman  with  the  instincts  of  her  Puritan 
blood. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done — ^no  words 
could  avail — Dorothy  must  depart  and  leave 
Susan  to  the  last  sod  duties  she  woidd  ever  be 
called  upon  to  perform  for  the  girl  whom  she 
had  loved  with  a  mother's  tenderness.  She 
wanted  to  speak  again  about  the  child ;  Susan 
might  not  tolerate  a  second  visit  from  her,  and 
Miss  Dorothy  could  not  bear  to  go  until  it  was 
distinctly  settled  that  the  babe  should  be  sent 
to  her  as  soon  as  every  thing  was  over — even 
in  her  own  thoughts  Dorothy  had  not  courage 
to  put  the  words  more  plainly. 

The  infant  woke  and  began  to  cry.  Before 
cither  could  move,  Lucy  opened  her  eyes — 
saw  her  sister — saw  Miss  Conway  beyond,  and 
called — 

"  Miss  Dorothy,  oh,  Miss  Dorothy !" 

It  was  impossible  not  to  obey  the  summons, 
but  firm  as  she  was  of  will,  few  things  had 
ever  been  so  difficult  to  Miss  Conway.  In- 
voluntarily Susan  Brent  motioned  her  back, 
afraid  of  any  excitement  for  the  sufferer;  but 
Lucy  rose  among  her  pillows  and  stretched  out 
her  hands,  crying  wildly, 

**  Miss  Dorothy — ^I  will  speak  to  Miss  Doro- 
thy!" 

Miss  Conway  hurried  toward  the  bed ;  Su- 
san retreated  into  the  shadow  of  the  door-way 
and  stood  watching.  Suddenly  the  eagerness 
died  out  of  Lucy's  eyes — a  spasm  of  shame  and 
remorse  swept  even  the  fever-crimson  from  her 


cheeks.  She  sank  helplessly  back,  extending 
her  arms  still,  but  with  a  gesture  of  supplica- 
tion, and  trying  to  hide  her  face  from  the  vis- 
itor. 

"Miss  Dorothy,  oh,  Miss  Dorothy!"  she 
moaned,  in  such  passionate  entreaty  that  it 
seemed  the  demand  for  pardon  her  poor  sonl 
needed  here  and  hereafter. 

By  the  time  she  reached  the  bed  Miss  Con- 
way's good  sense  and  self-control  re-asserted 
themselves.  She  put  her  lips  to  the  girl's  fore- 
head, saying, 

"You  must  not  try  to  talk,  Lucy!  I  shall 
come  to  see  yon  agiun  —  lie  down  now  and 
rest." 

Lucy  turned  her  head  with  a  smile  more 
painful  than  any  tears,  but  at  that  instant  the 
child  cried  out  again  in  Susan's  arms. 

"My  baby — I  will  have  my  baby  1"  she  al- 
most shrieked.  "You  sha'n't  keep  it  from 
me,  Susan.     Oh  my  baby,  my  baby !" 

Mrs.  Brent  came  silently  in ;  Dorothy  took 
the  infant  and  put  it  on  the  pillow  beside  the 
mother,  who  for  a  few  moments  lay  quiet,  cov- 
ering the  little  face  with  soft  kisses  and  caress- 
ing it  tenderly,  so  weak  after  the  brief  excite- 
ment that  she  was  not  able  to  speak. 

Her  sister  and  Miss  Conway  stood  there  in 
silence;  presently  Lucy's  eyes  closed,  and 
they  thought  she  had  dropped  asleep,  but  as 
Dorothy  tried  to  move  softly  away  she  opened 
them  again,  saying  brokenly, 

"Don't  go — ^wait — don't  hate  me — for  baby 
—for  baby!  When — when  I'm  gone — you 
must  take —    Oh,  Miss  Dorothy — Miss  Dor — " 

The  words  died  in  a  gasp ;  a  slight  convu^ 
sion  shook  her  whole  frame.  The  features 
worked  painfully ;  the  head  rolled  from  side  to 
side,  showing  that  the  trouble  was  deeper  seat- 
ed than  a  mere  nervous  spasm.  The  doctor's 
worst  fears  were  realized — the  malady  had  at- 
tacked the  brain. 

He  had  left  remedies  to  be  applied  in  this 
case,  and  Susan  Brent  went  methodically  about 
her  task.  Miss  Dorothy  aided  as  well  as  she 
could,  wondering,  through  the  dizzy  horror 
which  half  blinded  her,  at  the  woman's  axvful 
composure  and  the  gray  stillness  of  her  connte* 
nance,  which  looked  almost  more  death-like 
than  that  of  the  sick  girl. 

The  spasm  passed  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
seized  her.  Lucy  began  again  to  talk  discon- 
nectedly, though  it  did  not  seem  so  much  that 
her  mind  wandered,  as  that  she  was  in  haste 
to  say  something  for  which  she  conld  find  no 
words. 

"Miss  Dorothy — the  baby — all  the  voyage 
I  was  thinking  that — there  is  nobody  else — 
Susan  can't!  Oh  Susan,  Susan — pardon — 
maybe  God  will." 

The  lips  moved  always,  but  no  further  sound 
was  audible.  The  wasted  hands  twined  them- 
selves about  the  infant — the  two  watchers 
believed  the  last  moment  had  come.  Susan 
groaned  once  in  horrible  agony— holding  fisst 
the  post  of  the  bedstead  to  keep  from  falling. 
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Lucy's  eyes  watched  her,  strained  and  dilated 
with  a  wild  supplication  for  pardon  which  she 
had  no  strength  to  ntter. 

"  I  love  you,  Lncy — I  love  yon  !  My  lamb, 
my  little  one — my  sister —  Oh  my  Gcfd,  have 
mercy  on  us  !'* 

She  threw  herself  on  the  pillow  and  clasped 
her  arms  over  mother  and  child.  It  was  use- 
less now  to  try  for  self-restraint ;  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  make  the  suffering  creature  un- 
derstand that  she  was  loved  and  forgiven. 

A  smile  crept  slowly  across  Lucy's  lips,  ef- 
faced the  physical  pain  and  fairly  transfigured 
the  whole  countenance,  as  if  the  light  from  an- 
other world  already  shone  upon  it. 

''Miss  Dorothy,"  she  whispered,  feeling  un- 
certainly about,  though  she  still  kept  her  hold 
of  the  babe ;  ''  Miss  Dorothy  !** 

Dorothy  reached  down  and  put  her  hand  on 
the  girl's.  Lucy  pressed  it  upon  the  child's 
head. 

"  Baby — for  baby !"  she  whispered  again. 

<'  It  shall  be  mine,  Lncy ;  I  know  what  yon 
want.  Try  to  understand.  I  will  take  care 
of  it— always.     Don't  bo  troubled,  Lucy." 

The  infant  woke  with  a  low  wail;  Miss 
Conway  lifted  it  from  its  mother's  embrace  and 
rocked  it  softly  to  and  fro  in  her  arms  till  it 
stopped  crying. 

'*  It's  my  baby,  Lucy,"  sobbed  Miss  Doro- 
thy, beginning  to  cry  for  the  first  time;  ''I 
love  it — ^I  will  always." 

The  girl  put  her  arms  about  her  sister's  neck 
and  would  not  let  her  rise ;  she  lay  regarding 
Miss  Dorothy  as  she  hushed  the  babe,  and  still 
that  smile  of  ineflfable  peace  glorified  her  face 
into  such  loveliness  as  it  never  wore  even  in 
the  height  of  the  girlish  beauty  which  had 
brought  her  to  this  dismal  strait.  Then  for  a 
few  moments  she  sank  into  a  dreamy  stupor, 
breathing  so  softly  that  more  than  once  they 
thought  she  had  lost  her  faint  hold  of  life,  and 
stood  there  in  a  reverent  awe  too  solemn  for 
grief.  But  she  roused  up  suddenly ;  her  eyes 
opened  wide  in  delirious  fright,  and  she  cried, 

"  My  baby— oh,  you've  taken  my  baby !" 

Miss  Conway  replaced  the  little  thing  beside 
her  on  the  bed  and  she  grew  quiet,  saying  more 
naturally, 

"I  know  you — it's  Miss  Dorothy.  Tell 
Susan  not  to  cry — it  hurts  me  here,"  and  she 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead.  '*  Ton  prom- 
ised—  it  seems  a  great  while  ago — but  you 
promised — poor  baby,  poor  baby  I" 

"  I  will  keep  my  word,  Lucy,  you  may  be 
sure,"  Miss  Conway  answered  as  well  as  she 
could  speak. 

"  Yes — always — I  remember,"  the  girl  said, 
brokenly.  ''And  baby's  name — don't  forget 
— the  things  are  marked — it  was  all  in  the 
dream,  you  know — and  she  has  dark  eyes — 
they  said  she  would — baby  Valery." 

Her  breath  grew  too  difiScuIt  for  further 
speech,  but  her  hands  pulled  feebly  at  the 
blanket  which  covered  the  sleeping  infant. 

"  It's  marked  so  on  the  clothes  she  brought 


for  it,"  Susan  whispered,  joining  Miss  Conway 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  "  It  sounds  like  a  boy's 
name,  but  she  said  it  over  and  over;  and  in  the 
night  when  she  was  out  of  her  head  she  kept 
saving  the  Virgin  had  told  her  it  would  be  a 
girl." 

Miss  Conway  did  not  answer.  If  she  could 
ever  have  hoped  to  trust  her  brother's  assur- 
ance that  he  had  no  share  in  Lucy's  flight  from 
her  home,  it  was  now  impossible.  She  knew 
what  Susan  did  not  (a  fact  the  friends  of  his 
manhood  were  ignorant  of,  as  he  never  wrote 
the  middle  name),  that  he  had  been  christened 
"  Philip  Valery  Conway."  Dorothy  could  un- 
derstand too,  how,  finding  heraelf  alone  with  her 
misery  and  remorse  in  that  far-off  Italian  clime, 
Lucy  maybe  sought  comfort  among  the  gor- 
geous ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church.  Per- 
haps some  Madonna  of  Raphael  took'such  hold 
of  her  already  disordered  mind  that  the  heav- 
enly face  haunted  her  dreams,  and  the  crea- 
tions of  her  own  disturbed  fancy  seemed  actual 
promises  uttered  by  the  benignant  shape.  De- 
lusion of  a  wandering  brain  though  it  was,  Miss 
Conway  could  not  help  believing  it  mercifully 
granted  to  keep  her  from  utter  desperation  in 
the  darkness. 

The  history  of  that  year  none  could  proba- 
bly ever  know ;  whether  Lucy  was  deserted  by 
her  betrayer  or  left  him  in  her  agony  of  re- 
morse on  finding  her  hope  of  becoming  his  wife 
utterly  vain ;  how  she  accomplished  the  long 
journey  across  land  and  sea — no  details  of  all 
those  terrible  months  would  ever  reach  the  lov- 
ing hearts  to  whom  she  had  returned.  But 
Dorothy  Conway  could  picture  the  whole,  and 
felt  for  the  instant  that  a  curse  must  follow  not 
only  the  man  who  had  wrought  this  misery,  but 
relentlessly  pursue  herself  and  every  creaturo 
bearing  his  name. 

John  Brent  crept  up  the  stairs  and  called  to 
his  wife  from  outside  the  door,  having  no  cour- 
age to  come  in  and  see  the  girl  who  had  been 
as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  child. 

"  The  doctor  has  come  back,"  Susan  whis- 
pered to  Miss  Conway,  as  she  returned  to  the 
bed  after  listening  to  her  husband's  message. 

At  that  moment  Lucy  began  to  cry  out 
again;  the  spasms  recommenced  with  more 
violence.  The  only  thing  Miss  Conway  could 
do  was  to  obey  Susan,  who  said, 

"  Take  the  baby  down  stairs !  John,  John, 
call  the  doctor!" 

One  glance  Miss  Conway  caught  of  John 
Brent's  face ;  it  was  like  looking  at  the  ghost 
of  the  good  man  she  had  known  all  her  life. 
She  wanted  to  run  away  and  hide ;  her  pres- 
ence seemed  an  added  wrong  to  these  suffenng 
creatures,  in  spite  of  the  kindness  which  had 
prompted  her  visit. 

She  remained  below  stairs  watching  the 
woman  who  had  taken  the  babe,  until  Susan 
entered  the  room  for  something  that  was  wanted. 

"  I  wouldn't  stay,"  she  said  kindly  enough, 
as  she  passed;  "it  can't  do  any  good,  Miss 
Dorothy ;  yon  ain't  fit  for  this." 
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She  walked  on  into  the  outer  kitchen  ;  Miss 
Conway  ran  after  her,  and  closing  the  door  be- 
hind them,  gave  free  vent  to  her  anguish,  so 
that  Snsan  was  forced  to  comfort  her,  and  the 
necessity  did  her  good. 

**Yoa  ain't  to  bUme,  Miss  Dorothy/'  she 
said  ;  *'  youVe  a  good  woman.  God  bless  yon ! 
There,  I  can  say  it  now." 

**  And  you'll  let  me  keep  my  promise  by  the 
baby  ?"  Miss  Conway  asked. 

*'  Tes ;  I  know  it's  best,"  Susan  answered, 
struggling  with  herself.  "I  expect  we  shall 
go  away,  but  we  can't  yet ;  well  have  to  sell 
the  old  homestead  first.  It  would  kill  John  to 
live  here !  We  ain't  used  to  disgrace.  Miss 
Dorothy,  and  we  can  bear  it  easier  off  in  some 
place  where  nobody  knows  us." 

^'All  that  is  for  future  consideration,"  Miss 
Conway  said.  "And,  Snsan,  if  there  is  any 
thing  I  can  do — ** 

<' There  ain't,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Brent, 
quickly.  "Don't  make  me  feel  hard  and 
wicked  again !  Ton  may  have  the  baby  when 
— ^it's  all  over ;  bnt  John  and  I  have  two  hands 
apiece — ^we  don't  want  any  thing,  and  we  can 
give  my  poor  girl  a  grave.  It  don't  sound 
right,  but  I  can't  help  it.  You'i;p  a  good  wom- 
an. Miss  Dorothy !" 

They  were  interrupted  by  Brent's  voice. 

"Hurry,  Susan,  hurry !" 

She  hastened  up  stairs;  Miss  Conway  sat 
down  and  waited  for  a  time,  but  neither  hus- 
band nor  wife  appeared,  and  she  had  not  the 
courage  to  follow  them.  Finally  she  decided 
to  go  home ;  she  could  be  of  no  use  in  the  des- 
olate house  at  present;  indeed  it  was  better 
that  she  should  be  gone  before  the  end  came. 


CHAPTER  IL 
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Susan  Bbeitt's  resolution  to  forsako  the  old 
home  and  go  with  her  husband  to  some  spot 
so  distant  that  nothing  but  memories  of  their 
great  trouble  could  disturb  the  new  life,  was  not 
carried  into  effect  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  as 
she  proposed. 

Contrary  to  the  doctor's  expectations  Lucy 
Stuart  still  lived,  though  the  terrible  fever 
which  set  in  the  day  of  Miss  Conway's  visit 
left  her  mind  so  weakened  that  neither  remorse 
nor  suffering  could  retain  any  deep  hold.  It 
was  not  so  much  insanity  as  a  strange  failing 
of  memory.  She  knew  every  body  about  her ; 
at  times  was  fond  of  her  babe,  but  usually  for- 
got any  one  who  passed  from  her  sight  for  a 
little  and  often  spoke  of  the  child  as  dead. 

Susan  managed  to  attend  to  its  needs,  be- 
sides doing  the  work  of  the  house  and  nursing 
Lucy.  John  Brent  met  with  an  accident  in 
the  harvest-field  which  left  him  lame  for  near- 
ly a  year,  so  he  was  almost  always  within-doors, 
and  Susan  often  declared  that  be  proved  more 
helpful  than  a  woman.     Indeed,  he  took  the 


eare  of  both  mother  and  babe  on  himself  in  a 
way  which  would  have  been  fairly  ludicrons, 
had  not  his  patience  and  xeal  lent  a  touch  of 
pathos  to  his  devotion. 

The  life  which  they  led  during  the  next  two 
years  was  so  barren  of  incident  or  important 
event  that  the  details  would  sound  uninter- 
esting enough  were  I  to  chronicle  them,  yet 
quiet  as  it  was  it  held  all  the  elements  of  a 
tragedy  to  those  who  watched  its  course.  Sman 
Brent  grew  old  and  bowed  and  gray ;  a  certain 
hardness  which  had  always  lain  at  the  bottom 
of  her  character  becoming  apparent  as  time 
went  by.  Not  that  she  was  either  harsh  or 
fretful  in  words,  but  she  endured^  existence  as 
a  disagreeable  bur4en  no  power  could  ever 
lighten.  Bom  one  of  those  constitutionally 
industrious  women  who  can  only  be  found  in 
perfection  among  the  descendants  of  the  New 
England  Puritans,  she  exaggerated  the  inher- 
itance into  a  positive  sin ;  toiled  early  and  late, 
grew  saving  to  parsimony,  though  more  because 
work  and  economy  gave  constant  employment 
to  her  thoughts  than  from  any  satisfaction  she 
found  in  having  her  house  look  like  the  abode 
of  the  goddess  of  ordei\  or  from-  a  desire  to  ac- 
cumulate a  competency  for  the  future. 

She  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
much  among  her  neighbors,  but  from  the  day 
Lucy  returned  to  her  roof  Susan  was  not  seen 
beyond  it,  unless  to  appear  at  rare  intervals  in 
the  Dissenting  meeting-house  at  the  Comers — 
as  the  hamlet  near  the  farm  was  called — or  to 
offer  her  services  in  the  home  of  some  acquaint- 
ance which  chanced  to  be  visited  by  illness  or 
trouble. 

Lucy's  health  was  ao  frail  that  it  seemed 
wonderful  she  had  vitality  enoogh  to  live  on. 
Very  often  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  for 
weeks  together,  and  even  in  the  intervals  of 
better  health  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  her 
to  leave  her  chamber.  Occasionally  she  took 
pleasure  in  reading  the  old  romances  of  which 
she  had  been  so  fond  years  before,  but  John 
Brent  noticed  that  any  thing  painful  in  a  story 
appeared  to  confuse  itself  in  her  mind  with  her 
own  half- forgotten  troubles,  and  he  carefully 
put  only  light,  cheerful  books  within  her  reach. 
She  had  possessed  a  great  love  and  talent  for 
music,  and  Miss  Conway  sent  her  a  piano  in 
the  hope  that  she  might  retain  something  of 
her  old  skill.  But  the  first  time  she  sat  down 
and  allowed  her  fingers  to  stray  over  the  keys 
the  familiar  sounds  roused  her  to  a  spasm  of 
such  acute  suffering  that  she  was  ill  afterward, 
and  bade  them  cover  the  instrament  with  a 
dark  cloth,  though  she  would  not  consent  to  its 
removal. 

She  was  always  somewhat  afraid  of  Mrs. 
Brent,  in  spite  of  the  latter's  unvarying  kind- 
ness. Her  sister's  gloomy  aspect  affected  the 
poor  creature  unpleasantly;  she  would  often 
call  out  that  Susan  was  angry  with  her  and 
weep  like  a  frightened  child,  though  seldom 
connecting  the  fancied  displeasure  with  that 
black  history  which  had  desolated  their  lives. 
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Mrs.  Flint,  the  one  woman  whose  aid  Susan 
permitted  when  Lncy  came  back,  had  a  little 
daughter  of  whom  the  invalid  became  so  fond 
that  her  mother  allowed  her,  toward  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  to  remain  at  the  house.  Hetty 
was  the  most  helpful,  grown-up  thing  of  nine 
sqmmers  that  ever  lived,  and  quite  capable  of 
attending  to  Lucy's  needs,  so  they  were  left  a 
great  deal  together  after  John  Brent  recovered 
his  health  sufficiently  to  resume  work.  The 
baby  throve  and  grew,  and  was  so  beautiful 
that  Susan  wondered  at  her  own  inability  to 
love  it;  but  though  her  patience  and  devo- 
tion were  unfailing,  she  could  never  become 
familiar  enough  with  the  shame  which  had  so 
deeply  smitten  her  pride  to  find  any  pleasure  in 
its  charming  infantile  ways  and  rapid  develop- 
ment. 

Sometimes  for  days  Lucy  kept  the  child  in 
her  room,  took  care  of  it  as  deftly  as  possible, 
petted  and  wept  over  it ;  then,  one  of  her  nerv- 
ous attacks  ensuing,  she  would  completely  for- 
get its  existence,  or  else  insist  that  it  had  died ; 
and  if  Hetty  brought  it,  fall  to  shivering  and 
crying  that  it  was  only  a  ghost,  and  that  they 
were  wicked  to  terrify  her  by  the  sight. 

So  two  whole  years  went  by,  during  which 
Miss  Conway  had  been  a  good  deal  absent  from 
her  country  home.  She  wished  to  take  the 
child  from  the  first,  but  this  Susan  would  not 
permit ;  it  must  stay  with  her  till  it  could  walk 
and  speak ;  after  that,  if  Lucy  was  willing,  she 
would  give  it  up. 

Philip  Conway  returned  from  Europe  in  the 
mean  time,  and  he  and  his  sister  met  in  New 
York.  He  received  her  passionate  outburst 
of  sorrow  and  wrath  in  his  usual  heedless  fash- 
ion ;  anxious  only  to  escape  a  scene ;  never  de- 
nying the  baby's  paternity,  but  absolutely  in- 
clined to  think  his  sister  a  mad  woman  when 
she  told  him  that  his  only  hope  of  peace  and 
pardon  here  or  hereafter  would  lie  in  setting 
right  the  shame  and  misery  he  had  caused. 

This  happened  in  the  winter :  spring  came ; 
Miss  Conway  went  up  into  the  country  again, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  news  which  filled  her 
with  anger  and  trouble  such  as  the  first  bitter- 
ness of  knowing  her  brother's  unworthiness 
scarcely  brought.  He  was  about  to  marry 
Marian  Tanner,  who  had  created  a  sensation 
in  society  during  the  previous  season  as  the 
greatest  heiress  of  the  day,  and  was  as  celebra- 
ted for  her  silly  frivolity  as  for  her  money  and 
her  pretty  face.  Dorothy  Conway  learned  the 
truth  of  the  report  and  was  not  long  in  decid- 
ing what  it  would  be  right  to  do.  She  de- 
scended upon  her  brother  cold  and  determined 
OS  an  embodiment  of  one  of  the  old  Grecian 
Fates,  but  neither  angry  words  nor  expostula- 
tions produced  the  slightest  effect. 

*'  I  will  go  to  Marian  Tanner  and  tell  her 
the  truth,"  she  said,  in  horror  and  disgust. 

''I  don't  think  yon'U  do  much  harm,"  re- 
torted handsome  Philip.  /'At  least  ^vq  hun- 
dred gossips  have  repeated  to  her  these  charm- 
ing scandals  you  have  helped  to  foster.     What 


a  sisterly  nature  yon  have,  Dorothy!  I  be- 
lieve you  are  what  they  call  a  Christian — "     v 

"  If  I  were  a  better  one  I  might  be  able  to 
keep  from  cursing  you!"  she  interrupted,  her 
hasty  temper  getting  the  advantage  of  the  stern 
composure  with  which  she  had  promised  her- 
self to  fulfill  her  task. 

*'At  your  pleasure,"  he  answered,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  and  looking  unconcernedly 
up  with  that  mobile,  insolent  face  whose  beauty 
was  absolutely  revolting  to  her  at  this  moment. 
"  May  I  smoke  ?  It  will  be  a  sort  of  kindling 
the  incense  for  your  incantations." 

''Do  you  mean  to  say"  that  Marian  Tanner 
knows  you  disgraced  and  ruined  an  innocent 
girl — that  you  have  a  child  living — that — "  she 
could  not  go  on  with  the  degrading  catalogue 
of  his  crimes.  She  put  her  hands  over  her 
face  and  began  to  sob;  and  as  she  was  not 
given  to  the  weakness,  it  proved  so  tumultuous 
a  performance  that  Philip  was  disturbed.  Not 
that  her  grief  awakened  a  feeling  of  remorse  in 
his  heart,  neither  tears  nor  reproaches  could  do 
this ;  but  he  hated  to  see  a  woman  cr}%  as  he 
hated  illness,  ugliness,  or  any  other  unpleasant 
sight. 

*'Now  do  bo  reasonable,  Dorothy  !"  he  ex- 
claimed. '*  One  would  suppose  you  might  be 
glad  to  see  me  safe  out  of  my  troubles — a  pretty 
wife — oceans  of  money  to  pay  my  debts — " 

'*And  God's  retribution  to  go  with  yon  into 
your  new  life,"  she  broke  in  again,  more  pas- 
sionately. 

He  took  his  cigar  from  his  lips  and  regarded 
her  with  an  expression  of  amused  wonder. 

"Upon  my  word, Dorothy," said  he,  "I  am 
surprised  to  hear  a  woman  of  your  good  sense 
talk  such  old-fashioned,  superstitious  rubbish ! 
One  would  think  yon  had  just  been  dug  out  of 
some  convent  of  the  Middle  Ages,  instead  of 
having  only  lived  about  thirty-two  years  in  this 
nineteenth  century." 

She  saw  plainly  how  impossible  it  was  to 
make  any  impression  upon  him,  simply  because 
he  had  deadened  heart  and  soul  until  he  had 
no  power  to  feel  acutely  upon  any  subject,  ex- 
cept where  his  selfishness  or  his  love  of  pleasure 
were  concerned. 

She  rose  abruptly  fh>m  her  chair  and  turned 
to  go. 

"  What  now  ?"  he  asked,  relieved  by  these 
tokens  of  departure.  "  I  suppose  you  are  off  for 
your  hermitage ;  youll  have  a  chance  to  look 
at  the  matter  more  quietly  then.  What  if  all 
your  suspicions  were  true  ?  I  couldn't  do  any 
thing." 

"  You  could  marry  that  poor  girl ;  yon  could 
right  your  child — " 

She  stopped  short.  He  had  interrupted  her 
by  a  burst  of  contemptuous  laughter.  If  his 
handsome  face  had  turned  into  the  head  of 
Medusa  she  could  not  have  regarded  him  with 
more  horror. 

*'  Don't  say  another  word,"  he  exclaimed,  in 
the  midst  of  his  merriment;  "it's  too  ridicu- 
lous !     Oh,  Dor,  Dor,  go  home  and  try  your 
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favorito  hydropathy  till  yoa  get  your  head  cool 
enoQgh  to  be  fit  for  this  wicked  world.'* 

'^I'll  tell  you  where  I  am  going,"  she  said, 
speaking  very  quietly ;  he  had  convinced  her 
at  length  that  it  would  be  simply  idiocy  to  waste 
emotion  of  any  sort  upon  him. 

'*  So  you  shall.  Dor  I  For  your  own  sake,  I 
hope  it  is  to  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  because 
yon  really  need  to  be  taken  care  of.'* 

*'  I  am  going  to  tell^Iarian  Tanner  the  truth," 
she  continued. 

''I'm  only  afraid  she  will  think  there  is  in- 
sanity in  the  family,"  he  replied,  brushing  the 
ashes  off  his  cigar.  ''At  least  set  your  bonnet 
straight  on  your  head.  Dor ;  it's  cocked  up  like 
a  helmet." 

"  If  she  has  any  claim  to  womanhood  she 
will  refuse  ever  to  see  you  again,  after  I  have 
told  her  the  whole  story,"  said  Dorothy. 

"That  shows  how  little  you  know  about 
women,"  returned  Philip,  composed  as  before. 
"All  heaven  and  earth  couldn't  keep  her  from 
marrying  me  when  she  finds  you  want  to  break 
off  the  match  in  order  to  bestow  me  upon  an- 
other daughter  of  Eve." 

"  Who  is  your  wife  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  I" 
cried  Miss  Conway. 

"  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  their  regula- 
tions up  there, "he  answered ;  "  but  if  a  man 
is  to  play  husband  to  eveiy  pretty  girl  that  has 
pleased  his  fancy,  what  a  set  of  Mormon  estab- 
lishments they  must — ^" 

His  sister  was  out  of  the  room  and  had  closed 
the  door  before  he  could  finish  the  sentence, 
60  he  threw  down  his  cigar,  turned  his  head 
easQy  on  the  cushions,  and  dropped  into  a  pleas- 
ant doze,  having  been  up  at  a  gaming-table 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  previous  night. 

Miss  Conway  kept  her  word.  She  drove 
straight  to  Marian  Tanner's  home  and  told  her 
story,  and  Marian,  who  knew  her  slightly  and 
felt  it  her  duty  to  hate  her  future  husband's 
sister  in  advance,  indulged  in  mUd  hysterics, 
abused  Dorothy  in  the  most  outrageous  fashion, 
wound  up  by  declaring  that  she  did  not  believe 
a  syllable  of  the  histoiy ;  that  if  it  was  true,  she 
did  not  care!  She  would  marry  Philip  to- 
morrow if  he  wished,  and  the  sooner  Miss  Dor- 
othy walked  out  of  her  presence,  and  the  long- 
er it  was  before  they  met  again,  the  better  she, 
Marian,  would  be  pleased.  Conduct  so  un- 
natural had  never  come  under  her  notice,  she 
vowed ;  and  her  old  simpleton  of  an  aunt  (who 
looked  like  an  intoxicated  cockatoo)  declared 
the  same ;  and  Miss  Conway  departed,  having 
received  the  contumely  and  scorn  people  usu- 
ally do  when  they  try  to  keep  their  neighbors 
from  folly  or  sin. 

All  this  happened  in  April;  in  the  middle 
of  June,  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  time 
Lucy  Stuart  brought  her  broken  heart  back  to 
the  shelter  of  her  sister's  love,  Philip  Conway 
married  the  heiress.  Society  crowded  eagerly 
to  do  them  honor,  and  Marian  felt  herself  lifted 
into  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight  at  throwing 
aside  forever  the  plebeian  cognomen  which  she 


hated  so  intensely,  because  it  had  been  not 
only  her  father's  name,  but  that  of  the  trade 
whereby  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  vast 
wealth. 

She  had  always  found  cause  for  congratula- 
tions in  the  fact  that  she  was  an  orphan,  recol- 
lected very  little  about  her  father  except  his 
carrying  an  odious  yellow  silk  pocket-handker- 
chief and  suffering  perpetually  from  catarzh ; 
as  if  there  were  not  diseases  enough  to  choose 
and  avoid  a  malady  so  outrageously  vulgar! 
Fortunately  she  had  an  uncle  who  insisted  on 
tying  up  the  bulk  of  her  fortune  so  that  neither 
she  nor  Philip  could  waste  it;  and  in  the 
midst  of  her  romantic  fancy  for  her  betrothed,, 
her  small  crafty  head— just  wide  enough  to 
hold  cunning  plots — ^rejoiced  at  the  power  this 
act  would  give  her  over  Philip.  As  for.  him, 
he  was  too  heedless  to  think  much  or  to  at- 
tempt any  stand  against  the  position  forced 
upon  him ;  besides  this,  so  accustomed  to  rul- 
ing absolutely  every  woman  who  had  ever 
had  the  ill-luck  to  care  for  him,  the  possibility 
of  proving  less  potent  with  his  rich  wife  did  not 
occur  to  his  mind. 

Miss  Conway  of  course  refused  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  wedding,  but  nobody  missed  her  ex- 
cept Marian ;  she  had  meant  to  snub  her  be- 
fore the  whole  world,  and  invited  her  for  that 
express  purpose;  it  was  the  one  spot  on  her 
sunlight  that  Dorothy  did  not  allow  her  the  op- 
portunity. 

The  newly-wedded  pair  went  away  to  Eu- 
rope. It  was  a  relief  to  Miss  Conway  when 
she  heard  that  they  had  sailed  with  the  inten- 
tion of  remaining  absent  at  least  two  years. 
She  spent  the  summer  in  her  quiet  country- 
home;  and  a  sad,  lonely  season  it  was,  for 
poor  Miss  Dorothy,  firm  and  self-reliant  as  she 
appeared,  cheerful  and  content  too  so  far  as  re- 
garded her  own  life,  was  not  a  happy  woman. 

She  was  only  two-and-thirty  now,  but  had 
grown  to  consider  herself  old,  and  it  was  true 
that  of  the  hopes  and  aims  which  hdp  to  pre- 
serve youth  she  had  none  left.  Tears  before 
she  had  dreamed  her  dream  and  lived  her  ro- 
mance ;  it  ended  in  a  grave  to  which  she  year* 
ly  undertook  a  pilgrimage ;  but  no  incident  of 
that  past  happiness  would  be  of  importance  in 
my  history,  so  let  it  lie  foi^otten,  as  it  was,  ex- 
cept by  the  faithful  heart  which  treaspred  it 
and  bore  the  burden  with  uncomplaining  pa- 
tience. 

Nothing  less  like  an  elderly  maid  with  a 
buried  romance  could  be  conceived  than  Miss 
Dorothy.  Rather  handsome,  bright,  agreea- 
ble ;  somewhat  too  determined  on  having  her 
own  way,  careless  about  allowing  oddities  of 
expression  and  deportment  to  grow  upon  her ; 
charitable  and  kind-hearted ;  a  real,  true,  noble 
woman,  faults  and  all.  She  went  occasionally 
to  the  farm-house — whenever  Mrs.  Brent  sent 
her  word  that  Lucy  was  in  a  state  to  receive 
visits — ^but  it  was  only  a  pain  to  go,  and  she 
could  not  help  feeling  that  it  would  be  easier 
for  herself  and  Susan  if  they  need  never  meet 
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again.  No  syllable  in  regard  to  Philip's  mar- 
riage was  exchanged  between  them,  but  as 
soon  as  she  set  eyes  on  Mrs.  Brent's  face  after 
the  news  of  the  wedding  filled  the  conntiy  pa- 
pers, Dorothy  knew  that  she  had  read  every 
word.  Snmmer  drifted  on  to  autamn;  Sep- 
tember came,  with  its  gorgeous  skies,  its  pur- 
ple haze,  its  soft  airs  that  are  so  beautiful  in 
our  New  World,  and  each  day  only  added  to 
the  perfect  loveliness  which  held  no  warning 
of  the  decay  and  change  waiting  just  beyond. 

It  was  a  still,  peaceful  afternoon,  and  John 
Brent's  old  dwelling  looked  so  quiet  in  the 
midst  of  its  picturesque  surroundings  that  it 
might  have  been  some  enchanted  spot  in  a  fai- 
ry tale.  Susan  had  gone  out  into  the  orchard 
with  her  husband ;  Lucy,  who  had  been  unu- 
sually rational  during  the  past  fortnight,  even 
sometimes  joining  the  family  below  stairs  or 
resting  in  the  garden,  was  up  in  her  room  seat- 
ed at  the  piano,  to  which  she  had  of  late  over- 
come her  repugnance.  As  Hetty  Flint  went 
about  her  task  of  washing  the  dinner  dishes 
and  getting  the  kitchen  into  the  proper  state 
of  afternoon  precision  and  neatness,  slow,  bro- 
ken strains  of  music  floated  through  the  house 
in  a  dreamy,  ghostly  fashion,  which  had  an  odd 
charm  to  the  womanly  girl,  already  more  trou- 
bled with  visions  and  fiincies  than  wise  people 
might  have  approved. 

The  child  was  playing  in  the  open  door  with 
the  old  house-dog,  and  Hetty  was  never  too 
much  occupied,  busily  as  she  worked,  to  keep 
a  watch  over  the  little  creature  whom  she  loved 
with  extreme  tenderness.  Such  a  pretty  crea- 
ture as  it  was ;  past  two  years  old  now,  able  to 
toddle  about  and  talk  that  mysterious  baby- 
language  which  holds  so  few  words  we,  who 
have  outlived  the  recollection  of  angelic  speech, 
can  comprehend.  A  strong,  healthy  child, 
large  for  her  age,  with  hair  like  a  mat  of  yellow 
floss  silk  which  Hetty  could  not  keep  in  order ; 
a  mouth  dimpling  with  smiles;  great  solemn 
brown  eyes ;  fair  and  fat,  and  so  full  of  mis- 
chief that  she  needed  constant  vigilance,  and 
charming  with  an  infinitude  of  coaxing,  impe- 
rious ways  which  even  Susan  could  not  resist. 
She  was  seldom  quiet,  but  her  small  tumults 
usually  expressed  perfect  good-nature,  and  she 
certainly  walked  miles  and  miles  each  day  in 
her  journeys  about  the  house ;  toiling  from  cel- 
lar to  garret  twenty  times  if  permitted ;  every 
now  and  then  narrowly  escaping  some  danger ; 
a  constant  trouble,  and  all  the  more  lovable  on 
that  account.  Ob,  it  was  so  beautiful  to  see  her, 
but  so  sad  to  think  of  the  scores  of  homes 
where  yearning  hearts  ached  for  the  children 
God's  mysterious  providence  had  claimed,  and 
to  remember  that  in  spite  of  her  brightness 
and  health  a  mournful  cloud  must  hang  over 
her  childhood  and  go  with  her  into  youth ! 

The  music  ceased  to  float  down  the  winding 
staircase ;  the  lame  robin  that  lived  in  a  cage 
on  the  kitchen  porch,  and  was  cherished  by 
Hetty  as  if  she  had  no  other  care  in  the  world, 
burst  into  a  shrill  aria,  perhaps  as  a  response  to 


the  strains  he  had  followed  so  attentively.  Baby 
Valery  talked  to  the  dog,  to  Hetty  moving 
about  the  room,  to  the  sunshine — maybe  to  the 
angels  who  watch  God's  little  ones — and  was 
each  instant  in  fresh  excitement  at  some  mira- 
cle offered  to  her  notice,  whether  a  butterfly 
dancing  overhead  or  a  mysterious  shower  of 
motes  playing  in  the  sunlight  at  her  feet.  Het- 
ty answered  the  child,  sang  snatches  of  old 
songs,  and  worked  on,  eager  to  have  the  kitch- 
en in  order  before  Mrs.  Brent  returned.  Pres- 
ently, during  one  of  her  hurried  visits  to  the 
pantry,  she  heard  the  baby  say, 

**  See  *oo,  Lucy — see  'oo !" 

Hetty  was  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  lit- 
tle creature's  dialect  to  know  what  she  said, 
and  peeped  into  the  kitchen.  Lucy  had  come 
down  stairs — such  a  pale,  beautiful  shadow — so 
like  the  ghost  of  the  girl  who  once  brightened 
the  old  house  with  her  loveliness,  that  Hetty, 
carried  away  by  her  fancies,  felt  almost  as  if 
the  phantom  music  which  stirred  her  soul  just 
before  had  floated  down  in  this  phantom-like 
shape. 

'*  See  *oo,  Lucy — see  *oo !"  repeated  the  child. 
."Pretty  baby,"  Lucy  answered,  absently; 
"pretty  baby." 

The  quiet  voice  was  not  attractive,  so  the 
child  went  on  with  her  play.  Hetty  watched 
them  both  from  the  half-open  door  while  she 
continued  her  occupation  of  arranging  certain 
rows  of  dishes  on  the  pantry  shelves,  for  it  was 
necessary  that  each  article  should  have  its  par- 
ticular place  in  order  to  please  her  fastidious 
eye.  Lucy  moved  about  the  kitchen  aimlessly 
for  a  while ;  every  now  and  then  Hetty  saw 
her  regard  the  child  with  a  puzzled  glance,  as 
if  not  certain  what  connection  there  was  with 
it  in  her  mind,  though  only  that  morning  she 
had  dressed  and  played  with  the  little  crea- 
ture. 

**  Tum  play,  Lucy !"  ordered  Baby,  in  her 
imperative  fashion. 

Lucy  stopped  suddenly  in  her  slow  march ; 
the  child  toddled  up  to  her  and  pulled  at  her 
dress,  laughing  like  a  tiny  peal  of  bells  to  see 
the  dog  jump  and  frisk  about  them. 

"  Dance,  Lucy !"  cried  baby.     "  Bad,  bad !" 

The  dazed,  wondering  look  faded  out  of 
Lucy's  face ;  one  of  her  seasons  of  acute  remem- 
brance troubled  her.  She  stooped,  snatched  the 
child  in  her  arms  and  began  to  weep  over  it, 
saying  softly, 

**  My  baby,  oh  my  baby !" 

The  child  fought  and  struggled  to  get  down, 
half  angry,  half  frightened  by  the  tears  and  dis- 
tress, and  soon  Lucy  put  her  on  the  floor  and 
tried  to  soothe  and  pet  her  into  composure. 

"Pretty  baby!"  she  said,  "pretty  baby! 
Doesn't  baby  love  Lucy  ?" 

"  Baby  love  Lucy,  'Etty,  dog!"  pronounced 
the  chad.     "Turn  play!" 

Lucy  walked  on  into  the  other  room  and  sat 
down.  Hetty  could  still  see  her.  She  was 
crying  yet,  but  very  quietly ;  and  wise  Hetty 
knew  that  it  was  best  to  leave  her  undisturbed. 
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At  length  she  rose  and  walked  ahont  the  lit- 
tle parlor  in  the  same  aimless,  ahsent  manner ; 
but  now  Hetty  had  finished  her  task  in  the 
pantry,  and  the  child  claimed  her  attention 
with  a  pretty  imperionsness  inexpressibly  be- 
witching ;  so  Hetty  allowed  herself  to  be  led 
out  on  the  sunny  porch  for  a  game  of  romps, 
in  which  Sampson  the  dog  took  his  part  with  a 
ludicrous  grarity. 

The  old-fashioned  apartment  had  cupboards 
with  glass  doors  set  in  the  wall  on  either  side 
of  the  mantel,  and  a  pile  of  newspapers  in  one 
of  them  attracted  Lucy's  attention.  John 
Brent  was  not  a  much  greater  reader  than  the 
generality  of  his  class,  but  he  had  a  profound 
respect  for  books,  extending  it  in  his  happy  ig- 
norance even  to  newspapers,  of  which  the  cup- 
board shelves  held  a  goodly  store ;  and  though 
John  seldom  had  leisure  to  pore  over  these,  no 
sage  ever  gloried  more  in  the  possession  of  his 
Elzevirs  than  the  good  man  in  his  carefully- 
treasured  journals. 

Turning  over  the  pages,  Lucy  read  a  few 
paragraphs  here  and  there,  throwing  down  with 
a  shudder  any  paper  in  which  she  happened  to 
notice  the  name  of  a  European  capital  —  the 
surest  proof  that  her  memory  was  this  day  suf- 
ficiently acute  to  make  her  past  suffering  an 
actual  and  poignant  reality. 

After  a  while  she  discovered  a  journal  torn 
and  crumpled  up  behind  the  others — a  journal 
which  Susan  Brent  believed  long  since  de- 
stroyed ;  but  Hetty's  unadvised  care,  or  what 
we  call  chance,  had  preserved  this  portion  of 
it.  Lucy  unfolded  the  leaf,  smoothed  out  the 
creases  as  if  the  soiled  sheet  were  of  vast  con- 
sequence, then  her  eyes  fell  on  a  leaded  col- 
umn, and  she  began  eagerly  to  read. 

In  another  moment  there  broke  from  her  lips 
a  groan  of  anguish  such  as  illness  or  mental 
pain  had  never  before  wrung  from  them.  She 
attempted  to  rise — to  call  aloud — ^bnt  after  that 
one  dismal  moan  had  no  strength  to  articulate, 
and  sat  gazing  in  mute  horror  at  the  paper 
clutched  in  her  quivering  hands.  She  knew 
that  the  last  control  over  her  troubled  faculties 
was  forsaking  her — struggled  violently  to  keep 
back  the  nervous  spasm  which  already  shook 
her  limbs  and  distorted  her  face.  Again  she 
held  the  journal  close  to  her  eyes,  read  once 
more  the  fatal  lines,  tried  anew  to  get  out  of 
her  chair,  fell  forward  upon  the  floor,  and  an 
awful  shriek  startled  Hetty  playing  with  the 
child  upon  the  porch,  and  smote,  full  of  dread, 
on  Susan  Brent's  ears  as  she  slowly  approached 
the  house. 

The  two  reached  the  room,  forgetting  the 
little  one,  who  followed  with  sobs  and  screams 
of  terror.  Lucy  lay  on  the  carpet,  writhing  in 
horrible  convulsions.  Her  hands  were  clench- 
ed in  the  beautiful  hair  which  she  had  pulled 
over  her  shoulders,  and  at  intervals  she  uttered 
wailing  cries,  mixed  with  broken  sentences  that 
sounded  like  no  human  language,  save  when 
twice  Susan  caught  the  name  of  the  man  who 
had  worked  this  ruin,  joined  even  then  to  a 


half-finished  ejaculation  which  seemed  an  at- 
tempt at  prayer — a  prayer  for  him ! 

In  the  midst  of  her  alarm  Susan  remembered 
the  child  and  ordered  Hetty  to  take  her  away 
— to  run  to  the  orchard  and  call  John  Brent. 
As  she  stooped  to  raise  Lucy's  head  she  saw  the 
torn  journal  on  the  floor.  One  glance  was 
enough  to  explain  the  whole  scene.  Lucy  had 
read  the  announcement  of  Philip  Conway's 
marriage,  and  Susan  knew  that  the  doctor's 
worst  fears  were  realized.  He  bad  said  that 
any  sudden  shock  would  either  kill  her  outright 
or  leave  her  hopelessly  insane. 

John  Brent  came  in.  Between  them  the  hns^ 
band  and  wife  carried  the  helpless  creature  up 
stairs,  happily  unconscious  now  of  her  own  mis- 
ery, though  she  still  shrieked  and  tugged  at  her 
disheveled  hair,  and  tried  to  utter  words  of 
which  only  one  name  was  audible — that  of  the 
man  upon  whose  soul  lay  this  niin  of  her  body 
and  mind. 

It  was  fortunately  about  the  time  of  day 
when  the  doctor  usually  passed  the  house  on 
his  wearisome  rounds ;  Hetty,  stationed  at  the 
gate,  saw  him  driving  up  the  road  and  told  him 
of  the  need  of  his  presence. 

Two  dreadful  days  and  nights  elapsed ;  then 
Lucy  lay  weak  and  helpless  on  her  pillow.  It 
was  not  yet  permitted  her  to  die,  though  as  fiur 
as  she  was  personally  concerned  the  rest  of  her 
life  would  be  less  pitiable.  The  physician  said 
she  could  never  recover  her  reason,  unless,  in 
case  she  lingered  several  years,  it  might  return 
partially  for  brief  moments. 

These  sorrowful  details  reached  Miss  Con- 
way in  her  solitary  home — indeed  John  Brent 
was  himself  sent  by  his  wife  to  carry  them,  be- 
cause the  period  had  now  arrived  when  she 
must  permit  Philip's  sister  to  redeem  her 
pledge.  Poor  Dorothy  could  only  weep  in  si- 
lence with  the  heart-broken  old  man  who  loved 
Lucy  so  fondly.  There  were  no  words  of  sym- 
pathy which  would  have  sounded  other  than  a 
mockery  at  this  moment. 

*' Susan  says  you  may  have  the  little  girl. 
Miss  Dorothy,"  John  Brent  continued,  more 
calm  and  able  to  talk  than  the  grief-stricken 
woman.  '*  It's  mighty  hard  somehow  to  give 
the  dear  creature  up,  but  it's  best ;  it'll  be  eas- 
ier for  Susan  when  she's  once  out  of  her  sight. 
Susan  ain't  one  to  live  over  things  or  get  used 
to  them,  you  see,  as  a  good  many  folks  can." 

**I  am  ready  to  keep  my  word,"  Miss  Doro- 
thy answered,  wiping  away  her  tears,  *'  and  111 
do  my  duty  by  the  child,  Mr.  Brent." 

"  We  know  that,  ma'am — ^'taint  to  say  to  us 
—if  every  body  did  their  uttermost  like  yon,  it 
would  be  another  sort  of  world." 

'* Don't,  don't!"  exclaimed  Miss  Dorothy. 
**If  I  had  been  wiser  in  the  old  days,  who 
knows  but  I  might  have  saved  all  this  trouble?** 

John  Brent  shook  his  head  and  replied  slowly, 

*'  Don't  you  ever  go  to  think  that,  Miss  Con- 
way— ^you  couldn't  have  done  nothing  I  Yoa 
wanted  to  do  what  was  right,  and  the  Lord 
knows  we  did — we've  got  to  hold  fast  to  that." 
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**  I  believe  I  should  go  mad  if  I  could  not," 
returned  Miss  Dorothy.  '*  It  is  all  I  can  do  to 
bear  it  now !  But  1*11  send  for  the  child ;  I 
have  a  good,  kind  woman  to  take  care  of  her. 
I  suppose  yon  need  Hetty  Flint,  else  I  would 
take  her  too,  as  Valery  is  so  fond  of  her." 

'*  I  expect  Hetty  11  have  to  stay  with  us  yet 
nwh  ile,  any  how, "  John  said.  "  You  see,  there^s 
nobody  can  manage  Lucy  like  she  can.  The 
poor  lamb*s  somehow  awful  shy  of  Susan  now 
and  always  thinks  she*8  angry  at  her,  and  I'm 
busy ;  so  Hetty  must  stay,  for  she's  more  helpful 
than  a  grown  gal." 

'*  Does  Susan  still  wish  to  sell  the  old  place 
and  go  out  West  ?"  Miss  Conway  asked. 

*'  That's  all  had  to  be  put  by,"  John  said. 
*'  The  doctor  says  Lucy  must  be  kept  as  quiet 
OS  we  can — not  see  new  faces,  or  have  any  sort 
of  commotion  around  her.  Living  as  we  do, 
she'll  generally  stay  quiet  and  happy,  but  there 
musn't  be  any  changes." 

Miss  Dorothy  drove  over  to  the  farm  for  the 
little  girl.  Valery  had  already  paid  several 
brief  visits  to  the  Hermitage,  accompanied  by 
Hetty,  and  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  going 
to  the  beautiful  house  again ;  in  order  to  accus- 
tom her  to  the  change,  Miss  Conway  decided  to 
take  Hetty  too  for  as  many  days  as  she  could 
be  spared. 

Susan  Brent  received  her  visitor  without 
emotion ;  she  had  suffered  so  much  and  so  long 
that  she  was  seldom  nowadays  shaken  out  of 
the  chill  apathy  she  had  acquired.  She  looked 
almost  as  aged  as  her  hnsband,  though  he  was 
many  years  older.  Her  black  hair  had  turned 
nearly  white,  and  her  face  was  seamed  with  the 
curious  tiny  wrinkles  which  usually  only  come 
from  advanced  age. 

While  the  two  sat  talking,  Lucy's  voice  rang 
down  the  stainvay  faint  and  tremulous,  but 
marvelously  sweet  still,  warbling  a  song  which 
Mrs.  Conway  had  taught  her  in  the  days  when 
it  pleased,  the  kind  lady  to  cultivate  the  pretty 
creature's  love  for  the  beautiful,  believing  that 
she  did  a  good  work.  The  tears  welled  into 
Miss  Dorothy's  eyes  as  she  listened,  but  Susan 
Brent  betrayed  no  agitation  except  in  the  nerv- 
ous twitching  of  her  hands  as  they  lay  folded 
in  her  lap. 

''She  often  sings  that  way  to  herself— she's 
generally  very  happy  and  quiet^  Miss  Dorothy," 
Susan  said,  in  her  cold,  repressed  voice,  as  she 
observed  the  other's  trouble. 

''  At  least,  that  is  a  great  mercy,"  Miss  Con- 
way replied. 

"Yes,  if  there's  any  mercy  from  first  to 
last." 

"Oh,  Susan— " 

"I  know — don't,  don't  say  it!  John  tells 
ine  often,  and  I  try !  I'm  hard  and  wicked ; 
but  it  ain't  easy.  Miss  Dorothy,  always  to  be- 
lieve in  mercy,  when  a  body  sees  what  I  do 
before  their  eves,  but  I  try;  I  do  mean  to 
try !" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  Susan !" 

"  I  wish  she  wasn't  so  'fraid  of  me,"  contin- 
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ued  Mrs;  Brent,  in  the  same  odd,  painful  tone, 
which  had  grown  habitual  witli  her.  "I've 
tried  to  be  kind,  but  I  expect  she's  seen  my 
stony  heart  in  my  face,  and  now  she'll  never 
be  able  to  know  how  I  love  her!" 

She  stopped  speaking,  and  turned  her  head 
away  for  a  faw  seconds,  in  a  silence  which  Miss 
Dorothy  could  find  no  words  to  break.  At 
length  Susan  looked  up,  with  the  dead  quiet 
restored  to  her  features,  and  said,  "Maybe 
you'd  like  a  sight  at  Lucy;  you  mustn't  let 
her  see  yon,  but  perhaps  you'll  find  it  a  kind 
of  comfort  to  see  how  peaceful  she  is ;  John 
often  does,  he  says." 

John  did,  but  she  could  not  add  the  assurance 
for  herself;  hers  was  a  martyrdom  which  only 
the  glory  of  the  life  beyond  might  ever  efface 
from  her  tortured  soul,  and  there  could  havo 
been  in  the  whole  round  of  human  misery  only 
one  suffering  worse — the  inability  to  believe 
this  truth,  and  to  look  forward  to  the  hereafter. 
That  was  the  thought  in  Miss  Conway's  mind, 
but  she  did  not  attempt  to  express  it,  for  Susan 
added, 

"Would  you  like  to  go  up,  Miss  Dorothy?" 

"  Yes ;  don't  come — I  know  the  way." 

"Then  I'll  be  getting  baby's  things  togeth- 
er," Susan  said.  "There  ain't  many  of  'em, 
and  they  ain't  sewed  as  nice  as  I  could  wish, 
but  my  eyes  begin  to  hurt  when  I  nse  them  at 
night." 

Miss  Conway  had  risen  from  her  chair ;  she 
only  laid  her  hand  for  an  instant  on  Susan's 
shoulder,  by  way  of  response — the  scenes  in 
4  real  tragedy  never  hold  many  words.  Mrs. 
Brent  went  about  her  task,  dry-eyed  and  qnier, 
while  Hetty  dressed  little  Valery,  and  the  child  ' 
shouted  and  laughed,  till  the  gleesome  sounds 
echoed  through  the  house  and  mingled  with  the 
soft  strains  of  Lncy's  song,  which  still  floated 
down  like  spirit-music  from  her  shadowy  cham- 
ber. 

Miss  Conway  went  up  stairs  and  looked 
through  the  half- open  door  into  the  room 
where  the  demented  creature  sat.  She  was 
dressed  in  white,  her  attire  scrupulously  neat, 
and  her  long  yellow  hair  falling  in  heavy  waves 
about  her  shoulders  as  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  wear  it  in  the  old  days.  She  was  plaiting 
straw — the  only  task  Susan  could  ever  persuade 
her  to  undertake  as  a  child.  Her  fingers 
moved  swiftly  and  skillfully  along  the  shining 
woof,  and  still  she  sang  in  that  absent  fashion  a 
quaint  melody  about  sunshine  and  showers,  in 
a  tremulous,  veiled  voice,  even  more  touching 
and  sweet  than  in  its  full  strength  and  power. 

The  face  was  worn  and  wasted,  but  singular- 
ly lovely ;  so  pale,  with  such  a  strange  pathetic 
appeal  in  the  wandering,  vacant  gaze,  that  Miss 
Dorothy  started  back  after  the  first  glance,  as 
if  she  had  unwittingly  intruded  upon  some  beau- 
tiful phantom  haunting  the  scenes  of  its  mortal 
sufferings. 

It  was  not  foe  Lucy  that  the  throb  of  agony 
burned  at  Miss  Conway's  heart ;  she  was  past 
the  need ;  but  for  her  own  reckless,  wicked 
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brother,  with  his  future  of  retribution ;  for  the 
child  whose  glad  laugh  quickened  through  the 
distance,  with  years  and  years  before  her — a 
whole  youth  and  womanhood  oppressed  by  the 
sad  burden  of  inherited  misery  and  shame. 

Then  Miss  Dorothy  tried  to  remember  in 
whose  hands  it  all  lay,  and  stood  watching 
Lucy,,  thankful  to  carry  with  her  this  picture 
of  quiet  and  rest.  Sometimes  the  girl — she 
looked  BO  young  still — would  pause  in  her  song, 
listen  intently  as  if  she  caught  the  sound  of 
melody  inaudible  to  other  ears,  whisper  ques- 
tion! ngly,  seemed  to  await  for  a  response,  then 
smile  sofily,  as  though  it  had  reached  her  and 
brought  renewed  peace.  Again  her  song  bur^ 
forth  in  sweeter  cadence,  and  her  raised  eyes 
gleamed  with  such  devotion  that  it  was  like 
watching  the  ecstasy  of  some  rapt  saint.  Miss 
Dorothy  crept  away  and  left  her  there,  not 
ashamed  to  believe  that  perhaps  in  God's  mer- 
cy sights  and  sounds  from  a  brighter  sphere 
were  allowed  to  keep  her  company  in  the  shad- 
owy room  into  which  had  narrowed  all  of  life 
this  world  could  give  her. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MA B I AN '8    BEYEKOE. 

Valert  Stuabt  was  seven  years  of  age ;  a 
bright,  self-reliant  little  creature,  but  altogether 
too  precocious ;  able  to  read  and  enjoy  books 
far  beyond  her  comprehension,  in  the  odd  way 
not  uncommon  with  imagi native  child ren.  For- 
tunately for  the  proper  development  of  her  fac- 
ulties, she  was  physically  very  strong,  and  had 
any  quantity  of  superfluous  energy,  so  that  daily 
exercise  and  amusement  in  the  open  air  kept 
her  from  growing  morbid,  and  mentally  un- 
healthv,  as  a  more  delicate  child  would  have 
done. 

This  sunny,  happy  disposition  proved  a  great 
blessing ;  for,  pretty  and  interesting  as  she  was, 
no  one  except  Hetty  Flint  had  ever  really  been 
fond  of  her  from  her  babyhood  until  now.  The 
wistful,  eager  face  reminded  John  and  Susan 
Brent  so  constantly  of  their  misery  and  shame, 
that  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  it  was  a  relief  when 
circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  for  them 
to  give  up  their  charge.  The  child  found  a 
pleasant  home  under  Miss  Conway's  roof ;  but 
through  all  these  years  the  lonely  spinster  had 
not  been  able  to  divest  herself  of  a  sentiment 
similar  to  that  which  oppressed  the  other  two 
kindly  souls.  She  was  heartily  ashamed,  and 
strove  religiously  to  overcome  the  feeling,  but 
never  a  day  passed  that  some  look  or  gesture 
did  not  recall  her  brother  Philip  so  vividly,  that 
a  woman  who  tried  less  hard  to  do  right  would 
have  positively  disliked  the  poor  innocent  for 
keeping  fresh  in  her  mind  those  bitter  memo- 
ries which  it  was  the  study  of  her  life  to  forget. 

The  consciousness  of  this  half-repulsion  in- 
duced Miss  Dorothy  to  indulge  Valery  after  a 
fashion  which  would  have  drawn  down  her  se- 


verest condemnation  in  the  case  of  another. 
Unaccustomed  to  small  people,  she  scarcely  un- 
derstood how  different  this  child  was  from  most 
of  her  age,  and  did  not  dream  that  in  allowing 
her  to  pore  over  books  of  which  she  ought  not 
to  have  heard  the  names  for  years  to  come,  or 
fostering  her  early  marked  artistic  talent,  she 
might  be  doing  the  tender  nature  irreparable 
injury.  But  the  spinster  had  no  perception  of 
the  little  soul's  visionary  tendencies.  Bold  and 
courageous  enongh  in  most  things,  she  was 
singularly  timid  and  reticent  in  regard  to  her 
thoughts  and  fancies,  and  never  talked  of  the 
strange  imaginings  which  already  filled  her 
mind.  The  only  passionate  fit  of  sorrow  she 
had  yet  known  was  caused  by  Miss  Dorothy 
stumbling  on  her  first  attempts  at  portraiture, 
and  unwisely  exhibiting  them  to  the  rector  and 
his  sister. 

Of  course  every  body  in  the  neighborhood 
knew  whose  daughter  Yalery  was ;  but  such 
histories  lose  their  interest  as  rapidly  as  every 
thing  else,  and  Lucy  Stuart's  mournful  story 
was  already  half  forgotten.  She  still  lived, 
tenderly  watched  as  ever  by  the  loving  hearts 
about  her,  though  she  was  considered  hopeless- 
ly insane,  and  only  her  constant  attendant  Het- 
ty Flint  perceived  how  often  gleams  of  memo- 
ry steadied  her  distraught  brain.  From  listen- 
ing to  her  wandering,  fragmentary  talk,  Hetty 
had  a  clearer  idea  of  the  poor  creature's  past 
than  was  possessed  by  any  other  human  being ; 
but  she  never  repeated,  even  to  Mrs.  Brent,  a 
syllable  heard  or  imagined  during  those  long 
conversations  held  while  she  and  Lucy  sat  to- 
gether in  the  shadowy  upper  room  whither  Su- 
san seldom  intruded. 

Miss  Dorothy  resided  usually  at  the  Hermit- 
age ;  the  farm  was  only  twelve  miles  distant ; 
sti)l,  she  had  never  visited  it  In  all  these  years 
— it  could  only  bring  added  pain  to  the  Brents 
and  to  her»  She  sent  Valery  once,  but  Susan 
did  not  ask  to  have  her  come  again.  The  child 
was  only  between  four  and  five  years  old  at  the 
time,  and  nobody  dreamed  how  clearly  she  re- 
membered the  details  of  that  day.  Hetty  Flint 
alone  knew  that  the  little  guest  strayed  up  stairs 
and  found  her  mother;  of  course  no  more  con- 
scious of  the  relationship  between  them  than 
was  poor,  Lucy,  who  smiled  at  the  new-comer 
and  asked  Hetty  if  she  too  could  see  the  angel 
God  had  sent  to  bring  sunshine.  She  often 
saw,  or  fancied  that  she  saw — let  us  not  try  to 
decide  which — such  visitants,  and  would  inquire 
of  Hetty  if  they  were  not  visible  to  her  also. 
On  this  occasion  the  impression  upon  the  suf- 
ferer's enfeebled  mind  was  no  deeper  than  that 
left  by  the  phantoms  of  her  delirium — ^if  phan- 
toms they  were. 

The  autumn  previous  to  Valery's  seventh 
birthday  Philip  Conway  and  his  wife  returned 
to  America,  bringing  with  them  a  little  daugh- 
ter bom  across  the  sea.  Misa  Dorothy  was  in 
town  for  a  few  weeks  in  winter,  called  thither 
by  some  business,  and  her  brother  came  to  the 
house,  composed  and  iMoucUmt  as  if  they  had 
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only  parted  a  few  days  before,  and  parted  the 
best  possible  friends.  In  spite  of  her  stem 
judgment  of  the  crowning  sin  of  his  life ;  in 
spite  of  her  contempt  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  wasted  and  flnng  away  golden  opportu- 
nities of  distinction  in  some  noble  career,  Miss 
Dorothy  lored  the  man  still,  and  while  in  his 
presence  could  not  entirely  resist  the  wonder- 
ful fascination  wherewith  he  subdued  his  se- 
verest censors. 

**  I  thought  you  would  rather  like  to  see  me. 
Dor,"  he  said,  beginning  to  laugh  and  jest  as 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  in  order  that  he 
might  avoid  the  least  approach  to  a  pathetic 
scene.  "  You  didn't  send  me  word  you  were 
here,  and  I  suppose  most  people  would  have 
remembered  their  dignity;  but  you  know  I 
never  was  troubled  with  any." 

*'I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  Miss  Dorothy 
answered ;  *'  I  hope  your  wife  is  welL" 

**0h,  Fairy  is  never  very  well,"  returned  he, 
carelessly ;  '*  she's  fond  of  little  illnesses — they 
amuse  her,  and  don't  trouble  any  body  but  her 
doctor  and  her  maid." 

'^Is  that  Mrs.  Conway?  I  thought  her 
name  was  Marian,"  said  Miss  Dorothy,  unable 
exactly  to  keep  the  peace. 

"I  always  have  to  give  eviexy  body  a  pet 
name,"  said  he  ;  ''and  you  know  Marian  was 
awfully  pretty ;  *'  she's  faded  somewhat  now — 
these  American  girls  go  off  so  fast." 

''And  you  have  a  little  daughter,"  contin- 
ued Miss  Dorothy,  hesitatingly. 

"Oh  yes;  she's  a  marvel  too.  I  am  dread- 
fully fond  of  her,"  returned  Philip.  "Why, 
she'll  be  four  years  old  in  the  spring!  I'm 
getting  as  ancient  as  the  hills,  Dorothy;  it's 
horrible  to  think  about." 

"If  you  were  as  near  forty  as  I  am,  you 
might  moan ;  but  for  my  own  part  I'd  rather 
grow  old." 

"  Yon  always  were  the  oddest  woman  in  the 
world,  Dor,"  cried  Philip,  in  astonishment; 
"  but  yon  look  about  the  same  as  ever." 

"You  mean  I  never  looked  young — slight 
wonder." 

"I  suppose  you  live  as  much  like  a  her- 
mitesi  as  usual,"  said  Philip,  hastily,  afraid 
the  conversation  was  approaching  dangerous 
ground. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  Lucy  Stuart's  child  with  me," 
replied  she,  abruptly. 

He  changed  color  for  an  instant,  and  his 
eyes  sank;  but  speedily  recovering  his  self- 
control,  he  said,  carelessly, 

"  That's  better  than  living  alone ;  it  will 
keep  you  from  growing  old." 

Miss  Conway  had  determined  long  before 
never  to  be  angered  into  another  harsh  speech 
toward  him,  so  she  made  no  answer  whatever. 

"  I  must  send  Cecil  to  visit  you,"  he  contin- 
ued; "she's  a  spoiled  little  thing,  but  very 
pretty.  I  suppose  you'll  not  come  to  see  me  ? 
It's  a  pity  you  and  Marian  can  not  hit  off  bet- 
ter ;  but  I  never  interfere  between  two  wom- 
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"I  should  like  to  see  your  daughter,"  she 
replied,  ignoring  the  latter  part  of  his  sentence. 
"  I  shall  only  be  in  town  a  week  longer,  so  you 
roust  send  her  soon.  I'm  always  in  of  a  morn- 
ing. 

There  was  a  little  more  desultory  talk,  then 
Philip  went  away.  His  face  began  to  show 
signs  of  wear ;  and,  handsome  as  he  still  was, 
it  saddened  Miss  Dorothy  to  see  the  change, 
and  know  that  his  reckless,  dissipated  habits 
were  the  sole  cause. 

The  spinster  had  no  idea  that  she  should 
ever  set  foot  in  her  sister-in-law's  dwelling; 
but  it  was  only  two  days  after  his  visit  that 
her  brother  came  again  in  great  haste.  The 
child  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  Marian 
was  as  eager  as  he  that  Miss  Dorothy  should 
go  to  her  at  once.  She  did  not  hesitate  for  an 
instant ;  Philip  was  nearly  mad  with  grief  and 
fright;  he  could  feel  with  terrible  acutcness 
for  a  time,  and  was  more  helpless  and  absurd 
than  the  weakest  woman.  Miss  Dorothy  staid 
several  days  and  nights  in  the  house,  and  be- 
tween him  and  Marian  it  certainly  seemed  that 
she  must  go  distracted.  They  raved,  wept, 
and  quarreled;  Marian  had  hysterics;  and 
finally  Miss  Dorothy's  patience  gave  way,  and 
she  treated  them  both  to  a  lecture  so  severe 
that  they  were  fairly  shamed  into  behaving 
rather  more  sensibly.  The  child's  illness  only 
lasted  a  short  time,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  bet- 
ter Miss  Dorothy  went  away.  Marian  con- 
ceived without  warning  one  of  her  brief  spasms 
of  admiration,  pronounced  her  sister-in-law  an 
angel,  and  vowed  that  she  should  love  and  wor- 
ship her  forever — a  theatrical  outburst  which 
Miss  Conway  estimated  at  its  exact  value. 
After  her  return  home,  she  received  letters 
from  Marian  begging  her  to  come  again,  really 
anxious  to  cultivate  the  spinster's  acquaint- 
ance, simply  because  she  found  it  difllcult  to 
do  so.  But  Miss  Dorothy  was  too  wise  to  be 
deluded  into  any  attempt  at  friendship;  she 
knew  that  if  she  were  to  accept  any  of  the  nu- 
merous invitations  Marian  might  indulge  in  a 
perverse  fit,  or  a  jealous  fit,  or  a  hysterical  fit, 
and  insult  her  outrageously  before  she  had 
been  forty-eight  hours  under  her  roof.  So  she 
made  the  excuse  that  spring  had  come;  she 
was  a  farmer,  and  very  busy ;  there  could  be 
no  visits  thought  of  until  the  planting-season 
was  over  at  least. 

Marian  owned  a  beautiful  country- seat  on 
the  Hudson,  some  thirty  miles  distant  from  Miss 
Dorothy's  home.  She  was  seized  with  a  whim 
to  pass  a  portion  of  the  summer  there,  writing 
again  to  her  sister-in-law  to  inform  her  of  the 
fact,  and  threatening  to  descend  upon  Miss 
Conway  some  fine  day,  since  that  was  the  only 
means  of  seeing  her.  But  Dorothy  had  no 
idea  she  would  remember  the  plan ;  probably 
the  frivolous  creature's  love  of  change  would 
drive  her  away  from  the  quiet  in  less  than  a 
month  to  make  the  round  of  the  watering-places 
in  search  of  fresh  excitement,  and  Miss  Con- 
way devoutly  hoped  this  might  happen. 
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But  one  beautiful  July  afternoon,  as  Dor- 
othy sat  in  her  favorite  room  which  command- 
ed a  view  of  the  winding  road  to  the  entrance 
of  the  grounds,  -she  saw  an  open  carriage  drive 
rapidly  np,  and  in  it  were  Marian,  the  norse, 
and  Cecil,  with  the  odious  Swiss  man-servant 
perched  on  the  box. 

Miss  Dorothy  mentally  repeated  a  hearty  re- 
frain from  the  Litany — in  too  disturbed  a  frame 
of  mind  to  savor  of  irreverence — got  np  reso- 
lutely, and  went  to  meet  her  guest  with  such 
courteous  hospitality  as  she  could  manage. 
Philip  was  not  with  her — that  was  one  comfort 
— the  two  together  would  have  beeti  more  than 
she  could  endure  I  But  the  child— little  Val- 
ery — she  might  make  her  appearance  at  any 
moment — what  would  Marian  say  ?  All  these 
thoughts  flashed  through  Miss  Dorothy's  mind 
as  she  walked  down  the  hall ;  then  her  usual 
determination  rose  to  put  an  end  to  her  trou- 
bles. It  was  Marian's  own  fault;  she  had 
come  knowing  perfectly  well  that  the  girl  was 
there,  as'  Miss  Dorothy  had  not  hesitated  on 
several  occasions  to  speak  of  her  during  the 
days  she  had  been  with  her  relatives  in  town. 
If  Marian  would  be  friends,  she  must  grow  ac- 
customed to  the  sight  of  Valery — she  had 
known  the  truth  before  she  married.  These 
rapid  reflections  gave  an  added  stateliness  to 
Miss  Conway's  demeanor  as  she  marched  out 
on  the  broad  veranda  In  haste  to  have  the 
meeting  over,  for  it  was  a  habit  of  hers  to  face 
any  difficulty  as  speedily  as  possible. 

"Here  I  am,  you  perceive!"  cried  Marian, 
with  a  girlish  laugh  which  did  not  suit  her 
faded  prettiness.  *'I  told  yon  I  should  come 
— and  here  are  baby  and  nurse  and  Pierre 
Joseph — ^yon  must  take  us  in — and  I  do  hope 
you've  some  sort  of  a  maid  who  can  do  my 
hair,  for  I've  sent  L^ontine  and  all  the  other 
servants  on  to  Saratoga  with  the  big  boxes — 
see  how  thoughtful  I  am !" 

Pierre  Joseph,  looking  like  the  Wandering 
Jew  in  a  livery,  opened  the  carriage-door,  and 
Marian  had  kissed  her  sister-in-law,  stepped  on 
her  dress  and  torn  it,  told  her  she  looked  older 
and  grayer  than  ever,  scolded  the  nurse,  fretted 
at  Pierre  Joseph,  issued  many  conflicting  or- 
ders, and  all  in  less  time  than  most  people 
would  require  to  breathe  twice.  The  only 
things  she  was  not  lazy  about  were  talking  and 
going  into  tempers.  * 

'*  Well,  don't  you  mean  to  say  yon  are  glad 
to  see  me  ?"  she  continued,  not  having  stopped 
speaking  long  enough  for  her  hostess  to  ntter  a 
salutation  of  any  description.  '*  Nanine,  yonll 
let  Cecil  foil — I  never  saw  such  a  careless  wom- 
an! Oh,  Pierre  Joseph,  where's  the  brown 
bag  ?  What  a  pretty  place  yon  have  here.  Miss 
Dor — I  wish  you  could  see  Elm  Hill — ^it  would 
make  ten  of  this." 

Miss  Dorothy  gave  up  trying  to  speak,  and 
remembered  that  at  least  the  small  woman^s 
garrulity  prevented  the  necessity  of  telling  flbs, 
which  she  must  certainly  have  done  if  she 
had  attempted  a  speech  about  the  pleasure  of 


receiving  her.  She  busied  herself  with  Cecil, 
who  talked  an  odd  mixtnre  of  Erench  and  En- 
glish almost  incomprehensible  to  every  body 
except  her  nurse,  and  was  too  damorons  for 
bread-and-butter  to  care  about  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  new  relation. 

'*I  dare  say  sheUl  not  kiss  yon,"  cried  Mari- 
an; **  she's  the  strangest  child — ^unless  people 
are  pretty,  she  never  will  go  near  theoL" 

Cecil  had  struggled  out  of  Naniue's  arms  and 
was  walking  toward  the  entrance-doors ;  she 
stopped  short  and  gave  her  mother  a  mischiev- 
ous, rebellious  glance. 

«*  Will  kiss  her !"  cried  she.  "  Prettier  zan 
yon  I"  and  ran  and  put  her  hand  in  Miss  Dor- 
othy's. 

**  Oh,  yon  bad,  bad  child  I  "returned  Marian. 
"Oh,  you  wicked,  unnatural  thing!  That's 
the  way  I'm  treated !  Just  let  me  find  out  who 
teaches  my  own  child  to  speak  to  me  in  this 
way!" 

She  divided  an  angry  glance  between  her 
sister-in-law  apd  the  nurse,  while  Pierre  Jo- 
seph smiled  in  serene  contempt  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, congratulating  himself  on  the  fact  that 
his  mistress  was  so  anxious  to  retain  his  serv- 
ices that  he  never  came  in  for  a  share  of  her 
ill-temper.  Marian  was  preparing  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  to  avoid  this  scene  Miss  Dorothy 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  said, 

'*  Come  in,  come  in !  You  must  bo  tired  to 
death ;  we'll  have  luncheon  at  once.  I  think 
it  is  a  pretty  place  Mrs.  Conway,  though  of 
course  Elm  Hill  is  much  finer ;  but  I'm  a  soli- 
tary old  maid,  and  don't  need  a  great  deal  of 
room." 

She  could  not  help  smiling  at  herself  for  tn*- 
ing  so  hard  to  keep  the  silly  creature  in  a  tol- 
erable mood,  and  was  glad  to  think  that  they 
were  not  likely  very  often  to  meet.  She  got 
Marian  into  the  house,  and  presently  the  faded 
beauty  was  all  smiles  and  affection  again. 

*' You  haven't  said  you  are  glad  to  see  mc," 
cried  she.  "  If  you  don't  say  so,  I  will  drive 
straight  back  to  the  station." 

Miss  Dorothy  smothered  a  sigh ;  she  hated 
to  tell  a  fib,  but  there  seemed  no  escaping  one 
now. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  it  was  necessary 
to  make  that  declaration,  Mrs.  Conway,"  said 
she,  rather  Jesuitically.  "  Will  you  go  up  stairs 
before  luncheon  ?" 

"No,  I'll  just  throw  my  hat  off  here.  Tm 
dying  for  some  tea  or  wine  or  lemonade — 
any  thing."  Then  the  divesting  herself  of  her 
jaunty  head-gear  and  outside  wrap  set  her  oflf 
on  a  new  train  of  ideas.  "  How  do  yon  like 
my  dress  ?"  she  asked.  *■ '  They've  just  sent  me 
a  great  box  from  Paris.  I  would  have  brought 
it  to  show  yon,  only  it  ruins  things  so  to  pull 
them  about." 

Miss  Conway's  attire  was  always  confined  to 
black  or  gray  silks,  and  the  snbject  of  toilets 
interested  her  perhaps  the  least  of  any  in  the 
world.  It  required  an  effort  not  to  demand 
upon  the  instant  if  Marian  supposed  her  as 
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tremendous  a  fool  as  herself  that  she  began 
snch  nonsense.  But  the  spinster  was  on  her 
best  behavior,  so  she  praised  the  manrelons 
French  costume,  and  got  away  from  the  matter 
as  fast  as  possible. 

«How  is  Philip?"  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  just  as  he  always  is,"  returned  Marian, 
**  as  aggravating  and  provoking  as  he  can  live  I 
I  wanted  him  to  come  with  me,  but  he  got  up  a 
trumpery  excuse  about  having  promised  some 
club-men  to  go  to  the  Adirondacks.  IVo  no 
doubt  he's  at  some  mischief;  but  Til  find  him 
out — ^I  always  do.** 

This  before  the  ser^-ant  and  thef  child.  Miss 
Conway  was  too  much  shocked  to  attempt  any 
answer  whatever.  Cecil,  busy  making  friends 
with  a  beautiful  Maltese  cat,  caaght  her  father's 
name  and  called, 

*  *  Papa — papa — «i  becm — love  papa — love, 
love!** 

*'  Oh  dear,  yes,*'  moaned  Marian ;  '<  she  jnst 
worships  him !  What  a  tiresome  child  you  are, 
Cecil !  That  dress  looks  as  if  you  had  worn 
it  a  week." 

The  little  creature  was  tricked  out  after  the 
absurd  fashion  in  which  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
American  mothers  are  famous  for  arraying  their 
offspring,  and  Miss  Dorothy  could  not  greatly 
blame  her  when  she  pouted  her  lips  and  an- 
swered, 

'*  Don't  care  I  don*tcare!" 

"  Tut !  tut  !'*  said  her  aunt,  feeling  it  neces- 
sary to  utter  the  reproof  which,  according  to 
her  old-fashioned  ideas,  the  child  deserved. 
''Little  girls  mustn't  tolk  like  that— it's  very 
naughty.** 

''Excuse  me,**  said  Marian,  leaning  back  in 
her  chair  and  assuming  her  most  affected  voice 
and  manner, "  I  never  allow  any  one  to  reprove 
my  daughter — it's  a  principle  with  me." 

Miss  Dorothy  did  not  speak,  looked  as  if 
she  had  not  even  heard  the  senseless,  insolent 
words,  80  all  Marian  could  do  was  to  add,  still 
more  affectedly,  "  Come  to  mamma,  Cecil  dar^ 
ling;  mamma*8  beautiful,  beautiful  love  !** 

"Ain't!"  retorted  Miss  CeciL  "Me  love 
papa — ou  est  papat  Nanrnty  firai  trouver 
papaJ" 

Marian's  face  showed  that  a  burst  of  tears 
was  again  imminent;  but,  to  Miss  Conway's 
great  relief,  the  luncheon-tray  appeared  at  this 
moment  and  created  a  happy  diversion  for  both 
mother  and  child.  The  meal  proved  a  season 
of  agony  to  the  hostess ;  the  way  in  which  Ce- 
cil was  allowed  to  eat  cake  and  all  sorts  of  in- 
digestible things  filled  her  with  horror,  and  she 
determined  that  while  they  staid  in  the  house 
no  such  opportunity  should  again  be  afforded 
the  spoiled  creature.  Marian  ate,  and  chatter- 
ed, and  waxed  good-natured  and  affectionate 
anew.  When  she  had  finished  her  luncheon, 
Cecil  insisted  that  Nanine  should  take  her 
without  delay  to  see  certain  marvelous  white 
peacocks  of  which  her  aunt  had  told  her.  Ma- 
rian stretched  herself  on  a  sofa,  declaring  that 
she  was  tired  to  death  and  must  rest  before  she 


moved  a  step ;  so  of  course  Miss  Dorothy  had 
to  remain  and  keep  her  company.  Fortunate- 
ly Marian  required  very  little  besides  a  listen- 
er ;  the  monologue  flowed  unceasingly  on  until 
Miss  Dorothy's  head  fairly  buzzed,  and  she  felt 
as  if  she  had  been  held  under  a  slow  drizzling 
shower-bath.  Marian  wandered  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another,  mixing  them  up  in  so  incompre- 
hensible a  fashion  that  her  hostess  half  the  time 
could  not  follow  her,  and  was  uncertain  whether 
she  complained  of  her  dresses  or  her  husband 
— ^whether  it  was  herself  or  the  housekeeper 
suspected  of  a  fondness  for  drink ;  and  when, 
after  the  habit  of  her  kind,  she  got  telling  sto- 
ries about  her  intimate  friends,  and  grew  scan- 
dalous, Miss  Dorothy  sat  mentally  lifting  the 
hands  of  her  soul  in  dismay,  wondering  where 
on  earth  a  woman  of  her  age  had  borrowed 
such  dreadful  ideas. 

Presently  outside  in  the  hall  sounded  chil- 
dren's laughter.  Miss  Dorothy  recognized  Yal- 
exy's  voice,  and  shuddered.  She  had  forgotten 
the  child  in  attending  to  Marian's  wants,  listen- 
ing to  her  conversation  or  trying  to  avert  a  tem- 
pest ;  now  it  would  come  in  spite  of  every  thing ! 
If  she  had  only  remembered  to  send  Yalery 
away  until  after  the  departure  of  the  guests — 
taken  any  measure  to  keep  Marian  from  a  dis- 
graceful outbreak.  If  before  the  arrival  of 
Mrs.  Conway  this  state  of  feeling  had  been 
prophesied  to  Dorothy  she  would  have  scouted 
the  idea  in  scorn ;  but  a  single  hour  of  Marian's 
society  enabled  her  to  understand  why  her 
brother  so  hated  scenes  and  indulged  in  pre- 
varications or  lies  to  any  extent  to  avoid  them. 

She  rose  with  a  vague  intention  of  doing 
something  desperate  to  detain  the  intruders 
outside ;  but  before  she  could  move,  the  door 
opened,  Cecil  danced  in,  holding  Yalery  *s  hand, 
and  calling, 

"  Mamma,  mamma  \  Pretty  girl — si  belle — 
eihelUr 

"  Don't  make  such  a  noise,"  returned  Mari- 
an, fretfully,  without  looking  toward  her  or  no- 
ticing what  she  said.  "  Mamma's  head  aches ; 
run  off  and  pkiy.    Nanine !    Where's  Nanine  ?" 

Her  sofa  was  turned  so  that  she  could  not 
see  the  new-comers,  and  Miss  Dorothy  started 
forward.  It  would  be  something  gained  to 
avert  the  storm  even  for  a  little. 

"Be  good — run  away  now — see,  Nanine  is 
making  a  wreath,"  she  said,  and  signed  Yalery 
to  go  out. 

The  child,  accustomed  to  obey,  drew  Cecil 
into  the  hall,  saying  softly, 

"Come  and  play — the  lady  has  a  headache.** 

Cecil  was  half  pulling  back,  not  ready  ex- 
actly to  yield  her  own  will  without  a  struggle 
— the  older  girl  stooping  over  her  and  pointing 
toward  the  lawn.  They  made  such  a  pretty 
picture  standing  there — such  an  odd  resem- 
blance in  the  two  faces,  dissimilar  as  they  were. 
Cecil  had  handsome  Philip's  perfect  mouth,  and 
Yaleiy  his  glorious  brown  eyes ;  perhaps  it  was 
more  that  each  reminded  her  of  him  in  certain 
ways  than  that  they  looked  alike.      A  sharp 
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pain  8tang  Miss ' Dorothy's  heart;  she  closed 
the  door  hurriedly  to  shut  out  the  sight,  feel- 
ing an  almost  superstitioas  dread  that  some  ter- 
rible fate  hung  over  one  or  the  other  of  those 
innocent  creatures,  both  of  whose  lives  were 
burdened  in  advance  bv  the  darkness  of  a  fa- 
ther's  sin. 

Miss  Dorothy  went  back  to  her  visitor  and 
did  her  best  to  be  an  attentive  listener  to  the 
ceaseless  drizde  of  talk  she  poured  forth ; 
complaints  of  her  husband  and  elaborate  de- 
scriptions of  her  new  dresses  forming  the  prin- 
cipal part,  and  getting  themselves  so  inextrica- 
bly confused  that,  in  spite  of  her  weariness  and 
irritation.  Miss  Conway  was  compelled  to  smile. 
In  truth  she  never  felt  less  like  finding  amuse- 
ment in  the  follies  of  another ;  the  faces  of  those 
two  children  kept  rising  before  her,  and  roused 
so  many  sad  memories — created  a  host  of  such 
vague  fears  for  the  future — that  it  was  difficult 
to  sit  passive  and  unoccupied.  '  She  was  more 
undecided  what  to  do  with  Valery  while  Mrs, 
Conway  remained  than  she  had  often  been 
where  a  decision  in  regard  to  matters  of  real 
weight  was  concerned.  Even  if  she  kept  the 
little  girl  out  of  Marian's  way,  Cecil  was  certain 
the  moment  she  came  in  to  volunteer  a  polyglot 
account  of  the  playmate  she  had  found,  which 
would  bring  on  the  storm  as  surely  as  the  in- 
trusion of  Valery  herself.  So  Miss  Dorothy 
sat  and  endured  her  sister-in-law's  unwearied 
discourse,  wondering  what  it  was  best  to  do, 
and  allowing  the  opportunity  for  action  to  slip 
by  in  a  weak  fashion  very  unusual  with  the 
energetic  lady.  The  afternoon  wore  on ;  she 
might  get.  Marian  up  stairs  to  attend  to  the  im- 
portant duties  of  her  toilet  before  dinner,  and 
so  not  only  avert  Cecil's  disclosures,  but  give 
herself  a  little  rest  from  the  onerous  business 
of  entertaining  this,  the  most  peculiar  cross  be- 
tween a  grown-up  child  and  a  peevish  idiot, 
that  Miss  Conway  had  ever  encountered.  But 
of  course  the  instant  she  proposed  her  arrange- 
ment, Marian  was  prepared  to  receive  it  with 
disfavor,  though  just  before  Miss  Dorothy  spoke 
she  had  been  contemplating  the  idea  on  her 
own  account,  remembering  that  among  the  lug- 
gage she  had  .brought  was  a  marvelous  pink 
gown  calculated  to  make  her  look  so  young  and 
girlish  that  the  old  maid's  heart  would  be  wrung 
with  envy. 

'*  I'm  £ure  it  is  not  worth  while  to  bother," 
she  said.  *'  If  you  know  how  weak  I  am,  and 
how  much  I  need  rest,  you  wouldn't  ask  me  to 
make  any  exertion." 

''I  only  thought  it  might — ^amuse  you,"  an- 
swered Miss  Conway,  hunting  in  vain  for  some 
other  verb,  and  finally  bringing  this  out  with  a 
bang. 

'*  I'm  not  like  most  women,  always  thinking 
of  my  dress,"  pronounced  Marian,  pompously. 
Then,  seeing  an  opportunity  to  be  disagreeable, 
she  descended  suddenly  from  majesty  to  a  fret- 
ful whine  :  "  Upon  my  word,  Dorothy,  I  don't 
think  it's  quite  civil  iij  you  to  hint  that  I  am 
not  dressed  well  enough  to  please  you !     Real- 


ly, you  ought  not  to  shut  yourself  up  so  much 
in  this  dreary  old  place — ^you  are  getting  all 
sorts  of  odd  ways — the  idea  of  making  a  speech 
Ukethat!" 

*'  I  assure  yon  I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude," 
returned  Miss  Dorothy,  good-humoredly ;  "I 
was  only  afraid,  Mrs.  Conway,  that  you  might 
find  it  tiresome  sitting  here  quietly  with  a  plain 
old  body  like  me." 

*' There  you  go,"  sighed  her  sister-in-law. 
^*  Why  do  you  call  me  Mrs.  Conway,  and  keep 
me  at  u  distance  ?  It's  cruel  of  you,  Dorothy, 
when  I  am  trying  so  hard  to  be  fond  of  yon — 
after  my  forgiving  all  your  dreadful  conduct  to 
me,  and — and — every  thing !" 

Miss  Dorothy's  face  of  amazement  was  a 
sight  to  behold ;  she  felt  inclined  to  pinch  her- 
self to  be  certain  that  she  was  not  dreaming. 
To  receive  a  lecture  from  this  small  sparrow, 
and  bear  the  weight  of  her  forgiveness  for  imag- 
inary crimes,  was  something  Miss  Conway  had 
never  believed  she  would  live  to  endure ;  but 
after  all  it  was  too  ridiculous  to  excite  anger. 

"Very  well,"  replied  she;  **you  mnst  be 
amiable,  and  pardon  this  last  error  too ;  I  as- 
snre  yon  it  was  unintentional." 

*' Yon  don't  expect  visitors?"  asked  Marian, 
abruptly. 

"Let  me  see — Thuraday — ^yes;  the  rector 
usually  comes  this  evening.  I  hope  he  will 
not  fail  to-night,  for  he  is  a  very  agreeable 
young  man  indeed." 

Marian  decided  to  go  up  stairs  and  indue 
herself  in  the  pink  gown.  Admiration  in  these 
later  years  did  not  come  in  her  way  so  frequent- 
ly that  she  could  resist  tr}'ing  to  dazzle  the  par- 
son. 

'^  Perhaps  you  had  better  ring  for  your  maid," 
said  she ;  "  I  suppose  she  can  be  of  some  use  to 
me.  I'll  change  my  dress,  since  you  insist  upon 
it ;  any  thing  for  peace,  I  always  tell  Philip. 
You  Conways  mnst  have  your  own  way — ^it's  a 
dreadful  misfortune  to  have  such  tempers." 

Dorothy  had  never  given  her  brother  credit 
for  resisting  any  sin;  but  it  occurred  to  her 
now  that  he  must  have  had  a  constant  struggle 
during  the  years  of  his  married  life  to  o^'er- 
come  the  temptation  to  strangle  this  impossi- 
ble creature,  as  the  only  means  of  curbing  her 
tongue. 

She  led  the  way  out  of  the  room  in  silence, 
and  Marian  followed  grumbling.  As  they  cross- 
ed the  hall  to  go  up  stairs,  little  Cecil's  laugh 
came  ringing  in  from  the  lawn,  and  Marian, 
who  never  could  resist  interfering  with  every- 
body's pleasure,  said  hastily, 

"  Cecil  must  not  stay  there — she  will  make 
herself  ill.  I  wonder  at  your  not  thinking  of 
it,  Dorothy." 

"  Do  let  the  child  alone,"  replied  Miss  Con- 
way, remembering  the  danger  which  menaced 
her.  "  Come  up  stairs  and  get  dressed,  else 
you'll  be  too  tired  to  enjoy  your  dinner." 

"I  know  my  duty,"  exclaimed  Marian; 
"as  a  mother — as  a  wife — nobody  can  say  I 
ever  forget  it!" 
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Slio  walked  toward  the  entrance-doors,  and 
Miss  Dorothj  hurried  after,  by  this  time  too 
weary  to  caro  what  Marian  saw,  whether  she 
stormed,  wept,  or  left  the  house  directly. 

** Cecil!  Nanine!"  called  Marian,  stepping 
out  on  the  veranda. 

*' Mamma,  mamma!"  answered  Cecil. 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  cried  Marian,  impatiently. 
*'  That  dreadful  Nanine ;  I  do  think  she  is  the 
wickedest  woman  in  the  world!" 

**They  are  on  the  lawn  at  the  side  of  the 
house,*'  said  Dorothy.  "  I*d  let  the  child  stay, 
Marian ;  it  is  shady  and  pleasant  there." 

*'  If  you  would  have  the  goodness  not  to  in- 
terfere between  me  and  my  daughter,"  returned 
Marian;  puffing  herself  np  like  an  angry  pigeon. 
"You^re  just  like  Philip — ^always  meddling! 
Do  you  suppose  I  am  to  be  dictated  to  ?  Cecil 
shall  come  in ;  she  shall  not  stir  out-of-doors 
Again  while  we  are  here !  My  daughter  shall 
not  be  taught  to  rebel ;  don't  hope  it,  Dorothy ; 
don't  attempt  it!" 

To  save  her  life  Miss  Conway  could  not  have 
avoided  laughing  outright,  and  Marian  rushed 
dangerously  near  the  verge  of  hysterics  at  once. 

'*  I  know  you,  Dorothy  Conway,"  cried  she ; 
'*!  know  yon  well !  Just  like  your  brother — 
two  such  incarnate  fiends  were  never  before  al- 
lowed to  trouble  any  poor  woman's  peace !" 

But  there  was  the  pleasure  of  thwarting  her 
hostess  by  calling  Cecil  in,  so  she  deferred  her 
fury  till  she  had  done  this.  She  ran  down  the 
veranda,  and  Dorothy  followed,  unable  to  resist 
the  feeling  that  if  the  woman  forced  a  really 
painful  spectacle  upon  herself  it  would  be  only 
a  proper  retribution. 

'* Cecil!  Nanine!"  she  called  again,  more 
imperiously.  '^Come  in  this  instant!  Yon 
horrible  woman,  how  dare  you  disobey — " 

The  words  ended  abruptly ;  she  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  veranda,  and  come  in  view  of 
the  two  children  dancing  back  and  forth  on  the 
green  turf,  their  arms  twined  about  each  oth- 
er's waists,  their  bonnets  off,  their  long  curls 
streaming  in  the  breeze  —  a  picture  lovely 
enough  to  have  been  a  realization  of  the  old 
mythological  fancy  which  gave  the  hours  hu- 
man shapes,  floating  flower-crowned  over  the 
dull  old  earth. 

Marian  stared  for  an  instant  in  silence,  then 
turned  excitedly  upon  Miss  Dorothy. 

''  Who  is  that  girl  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice,  whose  emotion  there  was  no  mis- 
taking— it  shook  with  anger  only.  - 

'*  The  child  that  lives  with  me,"  replied  Miss 
Dorothy,  meeting  her  eyes  with  stem  compo- 
sure. 

*'  I  asked  her  name !"  Marian  fairly  shrieked. 
*'  I  tell  you  I  will  know  her  name !" 

Her  raised  tones  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  two  children ;  they  stopped  their  dance, 
and  stood,  still  with  their  arms  interlaced,  look- 
ing np  to  the  veranda  in  a  wonder  which  Na- 
nine did  not  share.  She  knew  that  something 
had  roused  her  mistress's  temper,  and  waited 
with  the  indifference  most  people  acquire  when 


forced  to  endure  daily  exhibitions  of  an  undis- 
ciplined nature  like  Marian's,  grown  little  less 
than  temporary  insanity  from  long  indulgence. 

"Who  is  she — what  do  you  call  her?"  re- 
peated Marian. 

**Her  name  is  Valery  Stiyirt,"  replied  Miss 
Dorothy,  quietly, 

Marian  sprang  forward  with  her  hand  lifted 
as  if  she  would  have  struck  her  sister-in-law  in 
the  face,  but  Miss  Dorothy  stood  regarding  her 
with  such  menacing  flrmness  that,  furious  as 
she  was,  the  creature's  natural  cowardice  as- 
serted itself,  and  she  stopped  short,  bursting 
into  a  torrent  of  hysterical  sobs. 

**Yott  vile  woman!  you  wretch!  Oh,  you 
— there's  no  word  bad  enough  to  call  you — I 
wish—" 

"Stop!"  interrupted  Miss  Dorothy,  coldly; 
"let  me  hear  no  more  such  language.  Yon 
knew  that  child  was  here.  I  told  yon  so  last 
winter.  You  came  nnasked  ;  I  am  willing  to 
receive  you ;  but  while  you  stay  under  my  roof 
you  must  treat  roe  and  all  belonging  to  me  at 
least  with  decency." 

Marian  was  cowed ;  she  uttered  louder  sobs, 
and  by  this  time  Cecil  struggled  loose  from 
Nanine,  who  had  sensibly  tried  to  coax  her 
away,  only  partially  comprehending  what  was 
said,  but  feeling  that  the  mother's  rage  was  not 
a  thing  for  the  child  to  witness.  Cecil  began 
to  sob  and  shriek  wildly  in  terror,  and  ran  np 
the  steps  of  the  veranda,  followed  by  Valery, 
who  said  to  Miss  Dorothy, 

"What  is  the  matter?  Shall  I  coll  Ben- 
son?" 

'  *  Run  away, "  returned  Miss  Dorothy ;  * ' don't 
call  any  body — she  will  be  better  soon — go  awa  v, 
Valery." 

"Mamma,  mamma!"  screamed  Cecil,  catch- 
ing hold  of  her  mother's  dress.  Marian  broke 
from  her  so  roughly  that  the  child  fell  on  .the 
stone  floor.  Valery  had  turned  to  go,  in  obedi- 
ence to  Miss  Dorothy's  command,  but  she  hur- 
ried back  and  lifted  Cecil,  who  'shrieked  more 
loudly  than  ever  from  pain  as  well  as  fright. 

"You  dare  to  touch  my  child!  You  little 
wretch — you  infamous,  nameless  little  wretch !" 
shouted  Marian ;  and  ■  before  Dorothy  could 
reach  them  she  had  dealt  the  girl  a  blow  so 
violent  that  it  made  her  stagger.  "1*11  kill 
you !"  added  the  infuriated  woman,  raising  her 
hand  to  repeat  the  cowardly  assault ;  but  it  was 
caught  firmly  in  Dorothy's  iron  grasp,  and  Dor- 
othy's face,  livid  with  a  cold  rage,  terrible  from 
its  composure,  confronted  her. 

"Don't  dare  to  stir,"  said  Miss  Conway,  in  a 
voice  slow  and  icy.  "  Nanine,  come  and  take 
Cecil  into  the  house." 

Marian  sobbed,  Cecil  clung  with  frenzied 
shrieks  to  Valery,  and,  even  in  the  midst  of 
her  anger,  Miss  Dorothy  could  not  help  watch- 
ing the  little  girl  as  she  stood,  white  as  a  ghost, 
her  eyes,  dilated  with  passion  and  astonishment, 
fixed  upon  her  tormentor.  She  had  received 
the  insult  as  a  woman  might ;  it  was  the  in- 
sult, not  the  blow  which  stung,  and  it  was  the 
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first  time  in  her  remembrance  that  any  thing ' 
save  kindness  hpd  befallen  her.  | 

''Let  Cecil  alone;  yon  shaVt  touch  her!" 
shrieked  Marian;  but  Nanine  wisely  obeyed 
Miss  Dorothy's  imperious  gesture,  caught  up 
Cecil,  who  was  algiose  in  convulsions  from  ter- 
ror, and  ran  into  the  house.  "  My  child — ^you 
want  to  kill  my  child  !"  moaned  Marian. 

"She  would  run  the  risk  of  dying  from 
fright  if  she  was  allowed  to  stay  here  and  watch 
you,"  returned  Miss  Dorothy,  still  in  that  icy 
voice  which  awed  Marian  a  little,  beside  her- 
self as  she  was.  '*  Make  an  end  of  this ;  my 
patience  is  exhausted !" 

Marian  sank  into  a  chair  with  renewed 
screams  and  sobs  and  madder  abuse  of  her 
husband,  Dorothy,  and  Valery,  who  still  re- 
garded her  in  breathless  bewilderment.  The 
miserable  woman  was  almost  in  spasms  by  this 
time,  her  features  and  hands  working  convul- 
sively, so  Miss  Dorothy  knew  that  she  must 
have  help. 

"Run  up  to  my  room," she  said  to  Valery, 
"  and  bring  down  the  hartshorn  and  red  laven- 
der and  a  carafe  of  water ;  don't  call  any  body, 
and  be  quick." 

Valery  darted  away,  and  Miss  Dorothy  stood 
over  Marian,  holding  her  hands,  and  ordering 
her  sternly  to  make  no  resistance,  while  Marian 
sobbed  and  gasped.  From  the  distance  Cecil's 
frantic  cries  were  still  audible,  and  Nanine's 
caressing  tones,  as  she  tried  to  comfort  the 
frightened  child. 

Valery  came  back  with  the  remedies,  and 
waited  silently  while  Miss  Dorothy  bathed  Ma- 
rian's forehead  and  forced  her  to  swallow  a 
huge  draught  of  red  lavender,  giving  Miss 
Dorothy  whatever  was  needed,  her  face  death- 
ly white  still,  save  on  the  left  cheek,  where  the 
print  of  that  dastardly  blow  burned  red  and 
hot. 

"  Let  me  go !"  cried  Marian,  as  soon  as  she 
could  speak.  '*  I'll  not  stay  another  moment 
in  your  house  I  Don't  you  ever  dare  to  come 
near  me — ^to  speak  to  me,  Dorothy  Conway." 

'*  I  am  not  likely  to  feel  any  desire  to  do  so," 
returned  Miss  Dorothy,  calmly.  *'  You  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  leave  my  house  the  instant 
you  are  able.  If  you  will  try  to  control  your 
temper  a  little,  you  will  have  strength  to  go 
the  sooner." 

**I  curse  yon!"  cried  Marian,  in  a  horrible 
voice.  **I  curse  you — may  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  light  on  yon  and  Philip!  May  that 
child  there  live  to  bring  you  the  sorrow  you 
deserve  —  a  nameless  brat  you  keep  hero  to 
blazon  forth  your  brother's  infamy — a  creature 
that  you  would  have  strangled  in  her  birth,  if 
vou  had  had  any  decency — ^a  vile  woman's  child 
—a—" 

Miss  Dorothy's  hand  closed  firmly  over  Ma^ 
rian's  month,  and  choked  further  utterance. 

"  Go  into  the  house — go  up  to  my  room,  Val- 
ery, and  stay  there,"  she  ordered. 

Valery  was  not  ciying  even  now ;  she  shook 


from  head  to  foot,  and  an  expression  of  trouble 
and  pain  far  beyond  her  years  agitated  her  fea- 
tures. She  moved  away  a  little,  then  crept 
back  to  Miss  Dorothy's  side,  whispering, 

'*  What  have  I  done  ?  What  makes  her  so 
angry  with  me  ?" 

**  Go  away !  Oh,  Valery,  go  away !"  cried 
Miss  Dorothy,  still  holding  her  hand  on  Ma- 
rian's mouth  ;  bnt  at  that  instant  the  creature 
got  free,  caught  Valery's  dress,  and  hissed  out, 

'*  I  heard  you !  Ill  tell  you  who  you  are ! 
Your  father  was  the  most  dreadful  man  in  the 
world — ^your  mother  worse  I  She's  dead  and 
gone  to  hell,  and  you're  a  living  diFgrace  to 
every  body  you  come  near — not  fit  to  piny  with 
decent  children — without  any  name  or  horoe-^ 
always  to  be  hated  wherever  you  go,  and  avoid- 
ed by  all  respectable  peoplo--can  you  under- 
stand that?" 

Miss  Dorothy  had  caught  her  again,  and  it 
was  all  she  could  do  to  keep  from  murdering 
her  on  the  spot.  Valery  Stuart  pulled  herself 
loose  from  Marian's  hold,  and  stepped  slowly- 
backward,  watching  her  tormenter  always.  In 
the  midst  of  her  rage.  Miss  Dorothy  was  con- 
scions  of  thinking  that  when  Marian  came  to 
die,  this  child's  face  of  anguish,  forced  sudden- 
ly and  forever  out  of  a  child's  ignorance  into  a 
misery  which  she  felt  without  comprehending, 
must  haunt  the  wicked  woman  like  an  aven- 
ging ghost. 

"  Go  away,  Valery— go  away !"  repeated  Miss 
Dorothy. 

"  I've  told  her  1"  cried  Marian,  with  a  dread- 
ful laugh.  ''Shell  not  forget;  she's  old  enough 
to  remember.  You're  a  disgrace — ^you've  no 
father — ^no  name !  this  woman  loathes  the  sight 
of  you  as  much  as  I  do — do  you  hear  ?'^ 

"  Valery,  go — go !"  urged  Miss  Dorothy. 

"I'll  tell  hei^-you  may  kill  me,  but  IlLtell 
her!"  screamed  Marian,  struggling  fiercely  in 
Miss  Conway's  hold.  "Little  wretch — devil 
— ^bastard — that's  the  word — hunt  it  up — find 
ont  what  it  means — bastard !" 

Miss  Dorothy  pushed  her  back  into  her  chair, 
ran  toward  Valery,  who  stood  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  movement,  and  drew  her  onward. 

" Go  up  stairs," she  said, quickly ;  "go." 

The  child  clung  to  her  with  such  pleading 
agony  in  her  face  that  it  seemed  to  Miss  Dor- 
othy her  own  heart  must  break  under  its  ap- 
peal. 

"Do^o — ^you  hate  me?"  whispered  Val- 
ery. 

'*  I  love  you — I  love  you !  My  darling — my 
pride — my  good,  good  little  Valery,"  sobbed 
Miss  Dorothy,  tearless  and  dry-eyed  though 
she  was.  She  ttooped  and  kissed  the  nptnmed 
face  with  a  passionate  tenderness  she  had  never 
before  shown  the  shrinking  creature. 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Dor," Valery  said:  she 
released  her  hold  of  her  protectress's  dress, 
and  went  slowly  up  the  stain,  clinging  to  the 
banisters,  as  she  tottered  on,  like  a  person  weak 
from  long  illness. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  N£XT  MORKIXG. 


All  this  while  CeciFs  voice  could  bo  heard 
from  the  library  in  load  lamentation :  Miss 
Conway  entered  for  an  instant,  saw  that  Na- 
nine  was  doing  her  best  to  quiet  her  frightened 
charge,  then  went  back  to  the  veranda,  where 
she  found  Marian  in  worse  hysterics  than  ever. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  her  indoors, 
undress,  and  put  her  to  bed.  Miss  Dorothy  ac- 
complished the  work  herself,  to  prevent  any  of 
the  servants  witnessing  the  disgraceful  scene. 
Marian  sobbed  and  choked ;  whenever  she  could 
find  voice,  indulging  in  the  most  horrible  in- 
vectives ;  declaring  that  she  would  not  be  de- 
tained in  the  house;  ordering  Cecil  to  be 
brought ;  an  instant  alter  vowing  that  she  nev- 
er wislied  to  set  eyes  upon  her;  the  father 
might  take  her ;  she  would  never  see  either  of 
them  again. 

It  was  sunset  before  she  forgot  her  rav- 
ings in  a  heavy  slumber.  Miss  Conway  re- 
membered the  children.  Nanine  met  her  in 
the  hall  and  said  Cecil  was  sleeping ;  so  Dor- 
othy went  on  into  her  own  room.  Valery  had 
climbed  into  an  easy-chair,  and  was  sitting  up- 
right, holding  fast  to  either  arm,  looking  like  a 
spectre  of  the  joyous  creature  she  had  been  that 
morning. 

"Are  you  ill,  Valery  ?**  Miss  Conway  asked. 

" My  head  aches,"  she  replied,  "here." 

*'  You  must  have  your  supper  and  go  to  bed 
— that's  nvy  good  little  girl,"  Miss  Dorothy  said. 

The  white  face  worked  tremulously,  but  she 
only  answered, 

"I  don*t  want  any  supper ;  shall  I  go  to  bed 
now  ?" 

Miss  Dorothy  rang,  and  ordered  some  milk 
and  bread ;  sat  down  by  the  child  and  persuaded 
her  to  eat  a  few  monthfuls,  though  she  could 
see  that  her  throat  was  so  contracted  with  nerv- 
ous suffering  that  she  could  hardly  swallow. 

"Come,"  Miss  Dorothy  said,  gently,  "111 
put  you  to  bed  myself  to-night,  because  youVe 
my  good,  good  little  girl." 

Oh,  the  piteous,  troubled  eyes  which  looked 
up  in  her  own !  It  was  all  Miss  Dorothy  could 
do  to  keep  back  her  tears ;  but  she  was  thought- 
ful enough  to  remember  that  any  show  of  emo- 
tion would  only  increase  the  poor  child's  dis- 
tress. 

Valery 's  bed-chamber  was  separated  from 
Miss  Conway's  dressing-room  by  a  side  passage 
off  the  great  corridor — a  pretty  nest,  connected 
by  a  recess  with  her  nurse's  apartment,  though 
she  was  a  brave  little  thing  and  knew  nothing 
about  the  nervous  terrors  which  torment  so 
many  unfortunates  of  her  age.  Nurse  Benson 
had  taken  a  holiday,  and  was  not  yet  returned ; 
Miss  Dorothy  hoped  by  the  morning  that  the 
sufferer  would  have  slept  away  the  first  violence 
of  her  grief. 

Never  since  the  first  time  she  took  Valery 
in  her  arms,  a  helpless,  new- bom  babe,  had 
Miss  Dorothy  felt  so  tender  toward  her  as  on 


this  night.  She  said  very  little  while  undress- 
ing ;  occasionally  a  heavy  sob  broke  forth,  and 
as  she  knelt  by  Miss  Dorothy's  side  to  say  her 
simple  prayer,  the  spinster  knew  she  was  cry- 
ing, but  very  quietly ;  behaving  throughout  so 
much  like  a  grown  person  patient  under  a  great 
wrong,  that  it  troubled  her  companion  more 
than  a  violent  display  of  feeling  would  have 
done.  Miss  Dorothy  put  her  in  bed,  smoothed 
the  pillows,  told  her  a  quaint  little  story  about 
a  pet  robin  she  once  owned,  and  did  her  best 
to  give  the  child  pleasant  thoughts  to  take  with 
her  into  sleep. 

"Now  be  a  dear  goody,  and  get  to  dreaming 
as  fast  as  you  can,"  said  Miss  Dorothy,  stoop- 
ing to  kiss  her.  Such  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion were  rare ;  in  spite  of  the  sympathy  and 
pity  with  which  she  regarded  her  prot^^, 
scarcely  ever  until  now  had  Miss  Dorothy  kiss- 
ed her  without  a  dolorous  pang  at  her  heart ; 
sometimes  a  sterner  emotion  of  repulsion,  which 
always  brought  her  shame  and  remorse  to  re- 
flect that  she  was  thus  helping  to  visit  the  sins 
of  the  father  upon  the  child.  Valery  clung  to 
her  hands  and  whispered,  hesitatingly, 

"  Do  you — do  you — "  she  said  ;  "  that  lady, 
you  didn't — " 

"I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,"  broke  in 
Miss  Dorothy.  "Don't  remember  what  that 
woman  said — she's  very  little  better  than  era- 
zy ;  but  we  won't  have  her  here  again  to  tease 
us." 

"What  made  her  so  angry  with  me?"  ques- 
tioned Valery.  "  I  hadn't  been  naughty !  I 
played  as  nice  as  I  eould  with  the  little  girl, 
and — and  I  was  so  glad — I  thought  she  had 
come  to  see  me." 

"Never  mind;  well  find  somebody  nearer 
your  own  age,"  replied  Miss  Dorothy.  "Now 
don't  worry  yourself  any  more  —  you've  not 
been  naughty — yon  are  always  my  good,  good 
child." 

"She — she  said  my  mamma  was  naughty 
too,"  sobbed  Valery.  "Where  is  mamma? 
Nurse  Benson  said  she  was  up  among  the  an- 
gels—she couldn't  be  naughty,  you  know,  up 
there." 

"  She  was  not,  Valery — ^I  loved  her  too,"  an- 
swered Miss  Dorothy. 

"And  I  haven't  any  papa— little  Cecil  has 
— she  told  me  so,  and  she  says  he's  nicer  than 
her  nuimma." 

"  You  have  me  always,"  said  Miss  Dorothy, 
sitting  down  on  the  bed  and  laying  her  arm 
caressingly  over  the  child.  "God  loves  little 
girls  who  have  lost  their  father  and  mother,  and 
sends  somebody  to  take  care  of  them  and  love 
them,  as  I  do  you." 

"Are  you  sure?"  demanded  Valery,  with  a 
persistency  she  seldom  showed. 

Miss  Dorothy  could  only  reply  by  another 
caress. 

"  I've  got  an  aunt,  too,  somewhere,"  pursued 
Valery;  "she's  not  dead  —  why  doesii't  she 
come  to  see  me?" 

"Bless  the  child!"  cried  Miss  Dorothy,  in 
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astonishment,     "  Who  told  you  so  ?    I  never 
heard  you  talk  like  this/* 

**  Don't  you  remember  when  that  big  girl 
came  here  one  day — Hetty  Flint ;  oh,  two  or 
three  months  ago!  She  said  she  lived  with 
my  aunt ;  I  know  that  was  the  house  I  went  to 
once  a  great,  great  while  off,  and  Hetty  lived 
there — I  recollect." 

Miss  Dorothy  sat  speechless  with  surprise : 
like  most  people  unaccustomed  to  children,  she 
had  no  idea  of  their  powers  of  memory,  or  the 
way  in  which  they  will  dwell  upon  vague  recol- 
lections without  ever  mentioning  them. 

**But  you  don't  want  aunts  or  any  one — 
haven't  you  me  ?"  asked  she,  trying  to  laugh. 

"  Oh  yes,  and  I  love  you — how  I  do  love 
you  I"  cried  Valery,  putting  up  her  two  hands 
and  squeezing  Miss  Dorothy's  face  between 
them.  "I  remember  that  woman,"  she  add- 
ed; '*  I  do,  though  it's  ever  and  ever  so  long 
ago,  and  the  pale  lady  up  stairs.'*   . 

''  What  woman  ?"  demanded  Miss  Conway. 
"And  there's  no  pale  lady  up  stairs;  you're 
dreaming,  Yal." 

''No,  it  couldn't  have  been  here,"  replied 
she,  thoughtfully,  ''  because  I  climbed  up  into 
the  garret  once — it  wasn't  here ;  she  lived  with 
Hetty  Flint  too." 

Miss  Dorothy  understood  now,  but  would 
not  help  the .  child  to  clear  away  the  mists 
which  obscured  her  remembrance  of  that  visit 
to  John  Brent's  house. 

*'  If  she  was  my  aunt,  I  don't  believe  she 
would  love  me  as  you  do,"  said  Valery.  *'  I 
know  I  asked  her  to  play,  and  she^ent  me  out- 
of-doors  with  Hetty,  and  said  she  didn't  know 
how  to  play  with  little  girls,  and  I  was  afraid, 
because  she  looked  so — so  solemn,  and  she  had 
gray  hair." 

''  Oh,  you  goose,  I  am  getting  gray  too ! 
There,  don't  be  trying  to  remember  nonsense," 
returned  Miss  Dorothy,  cheerfully,  ''Go  to 
sleep." 

"I  forgot  to  feed  Kitty,"  Valery  said,  sud- 
denly. 

"Very  well;  he  shall  come  in  and  eat  din- 
ner with  me — will  that  do?"  questioned  Miss 
Dorothy,  hoping  to  see  her  laugh  once  more  in 
her  old  gleeful  fashion. 

"You're  so  good — so  good,"  returned  Vale- 
ry, her  lips  quivering,  and  the  strange  shadow 
of  pain  dimming  her  eyes  anew — those  won- 
dexifiil  brown  eyes,  whose  wistful  eagerness  oft- 
en caused  Miss  Dorothy  thrills  of  keen  anguish, 
from  their  resemblance  to  handsome  Philip's. 

"  Then  you  be  good  too,"  she  said ;  "  don't 
talk  now." 

But  Valery  clung  fust  to  her,  and  half  rose 
in  bed,  saying, 

"Kiss  me,  please — I  sha'n't  see  you  any 
more." 

"  To-night,  you  mean,"  returned  Miss  Doro- 
thy, trying  to  speak  gayly.  "  But  I'll  come  in 
before  I  go  to  bed,  and  kiss  you  in  your  sleep." 

"  Will  you  ?"  she  asked,  eagerly.  "  Sure — 
you  won't  forgot  ?" 


"No,  indeed.  Go  to  sleep,  else  I  shall 
have  to  send  for  the  sand-man  to  come  nnd 
throw  dust  in  your  eyes." 

It  was  an  old  jest  between  them,  which  al- 
ways excited  Valery's  merriment ;  but  she  did 
not  notice  now,  holding  fast  to  Miss  Dorothy's 
hands,  while  lier  great  eyes  seemed  looking  a 
thousand  strange  questions  which  she  did  not 
know  how  to  put  in  words. 

Miss  Conway  laid  her  gently  back  upon  the 
pillows,  smoothed  her  sunny  curls,  and  kissed 
the  lids  over  those  solemn  orbs  whose  language 
filled  her  with  such  vague  trouble  and  fear. 

"  Good-night,  birdie,"  she  said,  softly,  as  she 
reached  the  door. 

"Good-night,"  Valery  answered,  almost  in 
a  whisper;  and  Miss  Dorothy  crept  quietly 
out,  hoping  that  the  child  was  already  over- 
come with  slumber,  after  her  unwonted  excite- 
ment. 

Miss  Dorothy  had  her  dinner  alone  that  day, 
having  seen  that  Cecil  and  her  mother  were 
both  asleep;  and  glad  she  was  of  a  little  quiet, 
for  it  seemed  a  hundred  years  since  her  repose 
of  the  morning  had  been  so  unexpectedly  bro- 
ken in  upon. 

The  rector  came  up  in  the  evening,  and 
brought  his  sister.  If  ever  there  was  an  aston- 
ished woman.  Miss  Dorothy  was  she,  when, 
about  nine  o'clock,  the  drawing-room  door 
opened,  and  Marian  entered,  in  the  pink  dress, 
smiling  and  pleasant  as  if  nothing  had  ever 
caused  her  a  moment's  annoyance  or  care. 
Miss  Dorothy  sat  like  one  half  petrified  for  the 
rest  of  the  time  the  guests  remained,  but  Ma- 
rian talked  incessantly,  and  the  moment  the 
visitors  departed  Miss  Conway  hurried  off  to 
bed,  lest  she  should  be  treated  to  another  bit 
of  impromptu  melodrama. 

The  last  thing  Miss  Dorothy  did  before  re- 
tiring was  to  steal  into  Valery's  room  and  kiss 
her.  The  child  slept  soundly,  and  she  could 
go  to  rest  and  be  thankful  that  the  terrible  day 
had  ended  so  peaceably. 

With  the  first  gleams  of  the  early  summer 
dawn  Valery  woke,  and  the  last  eager  thought 
which  had  gone  with  her  into  her  dreams  came 
back  and  roused  her  as  suddenly  as  if  an  actual 
voice  had  spoken.  To  get  away  from  the 
house— away  from  the  dreadful  woman  who 
had  frightened  and  outraged  her — away  from 
Miss  Dorothy,  since  her  presence  brought  con* 
stant  pain  to  that  kind  friend.  These  were 
the  ideas,  put  in  her  childish  fashion,  which 
filled  Valery's  mind  and  kept  strong  the  reso- 
lution she  had  formed  before  falling  asleep. 

Often  and  often  she  had  been  tempted  to  set 
forth  in  search  of  the  old  house  where  she  had 
seen  that  pale  lady  whom  she  had  never  men- 
tioned until  the  previous  night,  and  now  to  go  to 
it  was  her  fixed  determination.  *  Hetty  Flint's 
visit  in  the  spring  had  freshened  all  the  recol- 
lections of  that  former  journey,  and  she  always 
remembered  the  road  Hetty  had  taken  when 
she  drove  off  in  the  old  one-horse  chaise  in 
which  she   had  made  hor  pilgrimage.      Of 
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course  all  Valery^s  plans  and  thooghts  were 
childish  and  vague,  but  they  were  none  the 
less  clear  on  that  account.  The  solemn  wom- 
an was  her  annt  —  Hetty  had  said  so;  she 
would  go  and  find  her,  and  ask  if  she  might 
live  there,  so  as  not  to  be  a  trouble  to  Miss 
Dorothy,  and  never  run  any  risk  of  seeing  again 
the  woman  who  had  struck  her  and  called  her 
dead  mother  snch  wicked  names. 

Nurse  Benson,  tired  after  her  day's  visiting, 
slumbered  heavily  in  the  gray  light  of  the 
morning;  but  had  she  been  ever  so  light  a 
sleeper,  Valery's  movements  were  too  cautious 
to  have  roused  her.  The  child  got  out  of  bed 
and  began  to  dress;  she  was  accustomed  to 
helping  herself  a  great  deal,  so  got  through 
the  operation  without  much  difficulty.  She 
knelt  and  said  her  prayers — asking  God  to 
bless  Miss  Dorothy,  and  in  her  childish  way 
begging  him  that  the  new  lady  might  not  call 
her  naughty  any  more;  and  Marian  Conway 
slept  on  a  few  rooms  beyond,  nndistnrbed  by 
any  thought  of  the  petition  which  went  up  to 
Him,  one  of  whose  little  ones  she  had  offended. 

Valery  opened  the  door,  crept  softly  down 
the  stairs  into  the  side  passage  where  her  gar- 
den hat  and  shawl  always  hung,  and  passed  out 
through  the  silent  kitchen,  which  was  never 
locked  at  night.  On  the  table  were  bread  and 
a  bowl  of  milk,  left  there  by  some  careless  serv- 
ant ;  they  reminded  Valery  that  she  was  hun- 
gry, so  she  mounted  into  a  chair,  and  ate  and 
drank,  doing  it  all  in  the  quaint,  old-maid- 
ish manner  about  which  Nurse  Benson  often 
laughed. 

The  Maltese  cat  leaped  in  through  the  open 
window,  and  mewed  and  danced  with  .delight 
at  sight  of  his  playmate ;  so  Valery  gave  him 
a  part  of  her  breakfast  and  a  hasty  lecture 
about  being  a  good  Kitty,  and  not  making  Miss 
Dorothy  any  trouble. 

*'IVe  taken  Dolly  with  me  in  the  basket," 
she  said,  while  the  cat  looked  sagely  at  her, 
his  tail  sticking  straight  into  the  air  like  a 
small  watch-tower,  **but  yon  can't  walk  so  far 
— ^I  know  Nurse  Benson  will  be  kind  to  yon." 

She  had  to  stop  and  cry  a  little  over  her 
favorite,  and  Kitty  responded  with  a  dissatis- 
fied mew,  perfectly  conscious  there  was  some- 
thing unusual  going  on,  and  not  by  any  means 
easy  in  his  mind.  Valery  picked  up  herbiu- 
ket,  which  always  held  the  special  possessions 
required  each  day  —  a  miracle  of  ugliness  in 
the  way  of  a  small,  jointed  wooden  doll  named 
Cleopatra,  and  cherished  with  a  tenderness 
never  bestowed  on  the  beautiful  waxen  lady 
Miss  Dorothy  had  given  her  on  her  last  birth- 
day. She  offered  as  a  reason  that  Cleopatra 
was  hot  a  favorite — even  Kitty  didn't  like  her 
— so  it  was  necessary  to  love  her  very  dearly 
to  keep  her  from  finding  out  how  plain  she  was. 
A  much-worn  book  of  fairy  tales,  a  broken  pen- 
cil, and  a  few  scraps  of  paper ;  some  bits  of  sew- 
ing supposed  to  be  a  bed-quilt  for  Cleopatra 
(but  it  had  lain  a  long  time  in  the  basket,  be- 
cause Valery,  precocious   as  she  was  about 


most  things,  found  needle- work  a  sod  stum- 
bling-block), completed  the  list  of  her  treasures. 

The  Maltese  cat  followed  his  mistress  reso- 
lutely to  the  outside  door,  his  tail  more  erect 
than  ever,  and  saying  as  plainly  as  if  it  had 
been  a  tongue  that  he  fully  intended  to  make 
one  in  the  expedition,  whatever  it  might  be. 

"  You  can't  go,  Troubadour,"  Valery  said, 
regretfully.  '*0h  dear,  how  I  wish  you  had 
the  white  cat's  boots — don't  you  ?" 

**MewI"  answered  Troubadour,  and  the 
stiff  tail  went  up  higher — it  was  all  the  same 
as  if  he  had  said  that  with  boots  or  without,  he 
meant  to  accompany  her. 

Valery  shut  the  window  to  keep  him  from 
making  his  exit  by  that — kissed  him  again — 
begged  his  pardon,  and  asked  him  not  to  think 
she  would  ever  forget  him.  Some  sound  in  the 
chamber  overhead  warned  her  of  the  danger 
of  further  delay,  and  she  hurried  out,  pursued 
by  a  long  wail  of  mingled  grief  and  wrath  from 
the  disconsolate  Troubadour. 

Valery  ran  down  through  the  kitchen-gar- 
den, took  a  path  along  the  shrubberies  at  the 
side  of  the  house,  and  reached  the  entrance 
gates  without  meeting  or  being  discovered  by 
any  one. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  throw  a  gold- 
en light  over  the  eaiBtem  sky,  the  soft  mist 
played. about  the  distant  hills,  and  the  child 
went  quickly  forth  through  the  glory  of  the  new 
day,  fearless,  confident,  and  watched  by  those 
happiest  of  all  the  blessed  angels,  the  guardians 
of  little  children,  because  to  them  it  is  granted 
always  to  see  His  face  in  heaven. 

Once  in  the  while  there  will  come  a  morning 
in  the  most  orderly  household  when  every  mem- 
ber of  it  oversleeps  himself,  and  it  chanced  that 
this  was  such  a  one  in  Miss  Conway's  dwelling. 
From  Nurse  Benson  down  to  cook,  each  serv- 
ant was  behind  time,  and  oddly  enough,  their 
mistress  did  not  wake  and  appear  at  some  un- 
holy hour,  according  to  her  wont,  and  so  be- 
come conscious  of  their  dilatoriness.  Nurse, 
horrified  to  find  how  late  she  was,  and  anxious 
to  finish  sewing  a  new  dress  before  Valery 
woke,  hurried  down  into  the  kitchen  regions 
to  use  her  needle  and  have  a  gossip  at  the 
same  time  with  cook  concerning  her  pleasures 
of  the  previous  day. 

Eight  o'clock  sounded  as  Miss  Dorothy  left 
her  apartment,  an  utter  contempt  for  the  serv- 
ices of  a  maid  keeping  her  in  happy  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  this  late  rising  had  been  imi- 
tated by  her  whole  staff  of  dependents.  She 
descended  to  the  breakfast-room,  and  the  sight 
of  Cecil,  engaged  with  her  bread-and-milk,  re- 
minded Miss  Dorothy  that  in  her  disgust  of  her 
own  indolence  she  had  forgotten  to  look  into 
Valery's  chamber.  She  tried  to  talk  with  Ce- 
cil, but  Cecil  was  in  one  of  her  perverse  moods, 
and  would  not  be  friends  on  any  terms.  Nanine 
had  not  seen  the  oth^r  little  girl,  she  said,  in 
answer  to  Miss  Conway's  inquiry.  Thinking 
that  perhaps  the  child  had  not  yet  wakened 
after  her  nnnsnal  excitement.  Miss  Dorothy 
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ran  back  np  stairs,  to  be  certain  nothing  was 
the  matter.  In  the  upper  corridor  she  met 
Nurse  Benson. 

**  I'm  just  going  to  wake  little  Valer}' — she 
hasn't  slept  so  long,  I  don't  know  when/'  said 
Nurse. 

**  Don't  wake  her,"  returned  Miss  Dorothy ; 
**  let  her  sleep  as  long  as  she  likes." 

So  they  both  went  into  Nurse's  room  and  list- 
ened;  the  white  muslin  curtains  that  hung 
before  the  alcore  were  drawn ;  there  was  no 
sound,  and  Miss  Dorothy  motioned  the  servant 
away. 

''  She  was  overtired  yesterday,'*  she  said, 
when  they  were  out  in  the  passage  again ;  "it 
will  do  her  good  to  sleep.  Hark!  there's  Mrs. 
Conwav's  bell.  Go  and  see  if  she  will  have  her 
breakfast  now — I  know  she  always  likes  it  in 
bed." 

Of  course  Nurse  had  heard  all  about  the  vis- 
itor the  evening  before,  but  fortunately  none 
of  the  servants  witnessed  Marian's  outbreak 
except  Nanine,  whose  command  of  English  was 
confined  to  a  very  few  remarkable  words  of  her 
own  coinage,  which  conveyed  no  meaning  what- 
ever to  any  body's  mind  but  hers. 

Miss  Dorothy  walked  on  down  stairs,  ate  her 
breakfast  with  composure,  and  presently  Nurse 
Benson  came  in  to  fill  a  'trny  for  Mrs.  Conway, 
and  reported  that  lady  as  complaining  of  a  bad 
night. 

''  Indeed,  ma'am,"  pursued  Nurse,  with  an 
inflamed  countenance,  **  she  says  the  bed  was 
hard  as  a  stone,  and  she  didn't  believe  it  was 
clean — ^and  I  had  'tended  to  the  room  myself, 
and  it  was  just  as  nice  as  a  pink." 

"  Never  mind ;  Mrs.  Conway  is  not  well — 
invalids  are  always  fanciful,"  returned  Miss 
Dorothy,  rather  amused  at  Nurse's  indignation. 

'* Humph  I"  said  Nurse;  struggled  an  in- 
stant between  her  sense  of  propriety  and  her 
wrath,  then  the  latter  got  the  upper-hand,  as  it 
usually  does  with  people  of  every  degree.  **  I 
don't  like  being  called  an  awkward  xany,  Miss 
Dorothy,  and  that's  the  truth,"  she  burst  out ; 
**and  if  I  was  a  lady,  I  wouldn't  go  to  see  my 
husband's  sister  and  talk  about  her  to — " 

**  Benson,  Benson  I  "interrupted  her  mistress, 
and  Benson  came  back  to  her  senses. 

"  Excuse  me.  Miss  Dorothy,"  said  she.  "  If 
you  please,  the  madam  will  take  chocolate." 

"  Go  and  tell  cook  to  make  it,  and  be  sure 
it  is  nice,"  said  Miss  Dorothy.  "  Give  my  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Conway,  and  say  I  will  come 
in  to  see  her  after  she  has  breakfasted." 
.  Nurse  went  away;  the  head  fanner  asked 
to  see  Miss  Conway,  and  for  the  next  half  hour 
she  was  so  much  occupied  that  she  did  not 
recollect  Yalery,  and  Benson  was  suffering  too 
severely  in  the  task  of  waiting  on  Mrs.  Conway 
to  have  leisure  to  think  of  her. 

Mrs.  Conwav  had  wakened  firm  in  the  deter- 
mination  to  make  a  fresh  scene  with  her  sister- 
in-law  in  regard  to  Yalery.  She  felt  a  little 
afraid  of  Miss  Dorothy,  it  was  true,  but  so  ac- 
customed finally  to  have  ber  own  way  with 


every  body  about  her,  that  she  did  not  doubt 
her  ultimate  success  in  teasing  or  forcing  the 
spinster  to  send  the  child  among  her  mother's 
relations  to  live.  She  fortified  herself  with  a 
hearty  breakfast,  got  ready  either  for  coaxing, 
tears,  or  ill-temper,  and  when  Miss  Conway 
had  finished  her  interview  with  the  farmer, 
Benson  informed  her  that  the  madam — and  it 
was  delicious  to  hear  the  manner  in  which  Ben- 
son jerked  out  the  two  words,  as  if  she  were  spit- 
ting forth  something  excessively  nasty — ^wished 
her  to  come  up  stairs. 

**  Has  Yalery  had  her  breakfast  ?"  asked  Miss 
Conway,  reminded  of  her  by  hearing  the  Mal- 
tese cat  wail  dolorously  in  the  back  regions. 

"  Bless  her  dear  heart !"  cried  Nurse.  "  If 
I  hain't  been  so  busy  trotting  up  and  down, 
trying  to  suit  the  madam,  that  I  teetotally  for- 
got the  little  thing." 

She  followed  her  mistress  up  stairs  —  once 
more  they  both  entered  Benson's  chamber — 
the  white  curtains  still  hung  before  the  alcove. 
Miss  Dorothy  crossed  the  room  quickly  and 
drew  them  aside. 

**  She's  not  here,"  she  said,  with  an  odd  feel- 
ing of  alarm,  though  it  was  somewhat  check- 
ed by  Nurse's  exclamation, 

"Dear  heart,  she's  got  up  and  dressed  her- 
self, knowing  I'd  have  more  on  my  hands  than 
common!  Did  ever  a  body  hear  of  such  a 
thoughtful  young  mouse  1" 

*'  Go  down  and  see  if  she's  had  her  break- 
fast," said  Miss  Conway.  "Is  that  her  voice? 
Yalery,  Ynlery  I"  She  stepped  out  into  the 
corridor  as  she  uttered  the  name— only  a  burst 
of  laughter  from  Cecil  answered  her.  *'*'  Is  the 
other  little  girl  there  ?"  she  asked  in  French  of 
Nanine,  looking  over  the  railing  into  the  hall 
below. 

But  Nanine  had  not  seen  her  that  morning, 
and  Nurse  said,  "  She's  out  in  the  garden,  I'll 
be  bonnd  I  Why,  she  must  be  half  starved ! 
What  on  earth  was  I  thinking  of?"  and  away 
she  ran  down  stairs,  out  in  the  veranda,  calling, 
in  her  turn, 

**  Yalery,  Yalery  I"  and  still  Cecil's  laughter, 
as  she  rolled  a  ball  to  and  fro  in  the  passages, 
was  the  only  sound  that  answered. 

Miss  Dorothy  stood  in  the  upper  hall  and 
waited,  while  Benson  went  into  the  kitchen, 
asking  if  any  body  had  seen  the  child,  searched 
the  garden  hastily,  and  returned,  saying, 

^^It's  really  odd,  miss,  but  she  ain't  any- 
wheres about — ^there  ain't  a  soul  given  her  any 
breakfast  or  set  eyes  on  her  this  morning." 

Miss  Dorothy  turned  very  white,  and  leaned 
heavily  against  the  banisters.  "  Call  James," 
she  said ;  "  send  the  men  to  look." 

"Don't  be  so  scared.  Miss  Dorothy,"  urged 
Benson ;  ""  there  ain't  nothing  the  matter — it's 
too  far  off  for  her  to  go  to  the  river — she'll 
come  back  in  a  few  minutes." 

"She  will  not  come  back,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Dorothy,  in  a  strange  voice ;  "I  know  she  will 


not. 


Benson's  inquiries  had  ronsed  the  other  serv- 
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ants;  search  had  been  made;  Jane  the  seam- 
stress came  to  say  that  Valery's  hat  and  shawl 
were  gone  from  their  nsnal  place. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  Miss  Dorothy ;  she 
remembered  the  child's  conversation  of  the  pre- 
vious night. 

'*  Tell  James  to  harness  the  horses,"  she  said, 
•*  quick — I  will  drive  myself." 

**  What  on  earth — "  began  Benson. 

**  Hush !"  said  her  mistress.  '*  She  has  gone 
to  her  aunt's,  I'm  sure." 

*'Who  is  gone?"  cried  Marian's  voice:  she 
had  been  ringing  her  bell  in  vain,  and,  attracted 
by  the  sudden  tumult,  got  out  of  bed  and  stood 
xn  her  chamber  door. 

The  sight  of  her  not  unnaturally  roused  a 
very  heathenish  wrath  in  Miss  Dorothy's  mind, 
but  having  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  well-bred 
woman,  she  controlled  herself  perfectly. 

'*  Who  is  gone,  I  say, "repeated  Marian,  suf- 
ficiently upset  by  the  scene  she  had  enacted  the 
day  before  to  rush  into  an  excitement  on  the 
slightest  show  of  an  opportunity. 

*'  I  hope  you  are  better  this  morning,"  said 
Miss  Dorothy,  mindful  of  the  eyes  that  were 
watching,  for  Jane  and  two  other  servants  had 
joined  Benson  in  the  hall.  *'  I  was  just  coming 
into  your  room — ^what  a  lovely  morning  it  is !" 

She  walked'up  to  the  door  so  decidedly  that 
Marian  involnntarily  stepped  back  into  the 
chamber,  because,  though  Miss  Conway's  voice 
sounded  elaborately  civil  for  the  benefit  of  those* 
stem  domestic  judges,  there  was  a  look  in  her 
face,  which  Marian  only  could  see,  not  by  any 
means  pleasant  to  encounter.  Dorothy  turned 
toward  the  group  in  the  corridor,  and  said, 

*' Order  the  pony -wagon  at  once,  Benson. 
There  is  nothing  for  you  to  do  here,  Jane — go 
down  stairs,  every  one  of  you." 

Miss  Conway  entered  the  bedroom  and  closed 
the  door ;  it  was  highly  probable  Marian  would 
raise  another  tempest ;  at  least  she  should  not 
disgrace  herself  before  witnesses. 

**  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?"  whined  Mrs. 
Conway ;  ''I'm  not  to  be  glared  at  like  that — 
Philip  all  over — ^but  I'm  not  afraid  of  him  or 
you  either!" 

^*  I  was  in  hopes  a  night's  rest  might  have 
restored  your  reason  a  little,"  said  Miss  Doro- 
thy, rather  coldly. 

*'  I've  not  closed  my  eyes — the  worst  bed  I 
ever  slept  on  I"  snapped  her  sister-in-law.  *'  I 
want  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  house — 
there  is  something  yon  wish  to  keep  fh>m  me." 

*'  Nothing,  I  assure  yon,"  replied  Miss  Dor- 
othy. "  I  am  greatly  troubled  and  alarmed — 
Valery  can  not  be  found." 

*'  I  hope  she's  in  the  bottom  of  the  river !" 
cried  Marian,  venomously.  *•  I'm  glad — glad 
— I  hope  you'll  find  her  dead !" 

''If  I  did,  yon  would  be  her  murderer  in 
God's  eyes,"  returned  Miss  Dorothy,  sternly. 
*'  She  was  a  happy  child  till  yesterday  $  if  you 
have  a  gleam  of  conscience,  yon  ought  to  be  tor- 
tured by  the  thought  of  your  cowardly  outrage 
— yon,  a  mother!" 


''It  is  I  who  was  outraged,"  exclaimed  Ma- 
rian, "  in  the  most  abominable  fashion.  You 
did  it — ^letting  my  child  play  with  Philip's  il- 
legitimate bantling — going  in  the  face  of  all  de^ 
cency  by  keeping  her  here  in  your  house !" 

"  You  force  me  to  remind  you  that  I  did  not 
ask  you  to  como  and  meet  her,"  replied  Miss 
Dorothy. 

"  I  was  a  fool  to  set  foot  inside  your  doors — 
over  to  speak  to  you." 

"Of  that  you  are  the  best  judge;  at  all 
events,  yon  knew  the  child  was  under  my  care." 

"And  a  disgrace  it  is,"  broke  in  Marian. 
"Every  body  says  so!  Helping  your  brother 
in  his  wickedness — aiding  him  to  insult  and  de- 
ceive his  lawful  wife." 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  you  were  de- 
ceived," answered  Miss  Conway.  "  You  knew 
of  this  child — ^yon  told  me  yourself  you  would 
marry  him  if  he  had  deserted  twenty  silly  wom- 
en. But  all  this  recrimination  is  useless !  I 
shall  have  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me  for  a  few 
hours.     I  am  obliged  to  leave  home." 

"  A  pretty  way  to  treat  a  guest  I  And  where 
are  you  goitig?" 

"  To  find  my  brother's  child,"  replied  Miss 
Dorothy;  "to  bring  her  back  —  to  love  and 
cherish  her  more  tenderly  than  ever — to  stand 
between  her  and  the  sufiering  such  cruel  hearts 
as  yours  would  bring  upon  her." 

Marian  broke  into  a  torrent  of  passionate 
teiars  and  reproaches,  but  Miss  Dorothy  had  re- 
lieved her  mind  and  did  not  answer  a  word. 

"  Let  me  out  of  the  house,"  cried  the  woman ; 
"  I'll  not  stay  here  another  moment !  Where's 
my  child?  You'd  steal  her  in  hopes  to  make 
room  for  that  thing — ^give  me  my  child !" 

"  The  carriage  shall  take  you  to  the  station 
at  once,"  cried  Miss  Dorothy;  "you  will  just 
be  in  time  for  the  next  train.  I  will  send  Ce- 
cil up  with  her  nurse ;  but  if  you  have  the  least 
love  for  your  daughter,  I  would  advise  you  to 
control  yourself!  She  was  very  near  convul- 
sions yesterday  from  fright,  and  I  warn  you  that 
an  active  brain  and  a  high-strung  nervous  sys- 
tem will  not  bear  tampering  with." 

Marian  was  a  little  frightened  by  Miss  Dor- 
othy's voice  and  manner,  but  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  her  temper  to  restrain  her- 
self. She  gave  vent  to  much  violent  language, 
and,  ringing  the  bell  fiercely,  reiterated  her  de- 
termination to  depart  immediately. 

"  The  carriage  will  be  at  the  door  when  you 
are  ready,"  was  all  the  reply  Miss  Dorothy 
vouchsafed,  and  went  down  stairs  to  give  orders 
for  the  coachman  to  drive  Mrs.  Conway  to  the 
station,  and  return  as  quickly  as  possible,  that 
she  herself  might  have  the  ponies. 

When  the  trio  appeared  on  the  veranda, 
where  Miss  Conway  waited,  it  was  plain  to  be 
seen  that  the  sojourn  up  stairs  had  been  any 
thing  but  quiet ;  Nanine  was  crying,  Marian 
scolding  her,  and  Cecil  in  a  great  rage  with  her 
mother. 

"You  dreadful,  wicked  child— I'll  tell  your 
papa !"  Marian  said. 
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"Don*t  caro — don't  care!"  shouted  rebell- 
ious Cecil. 

^*  Kiss  mc ;  good-bje,  babj/*  said  Miss  Dor- 
othy,  going  toward  the  group. 

**You  shall  not  touch  my  daughter — ^your 
very  kiss  would  be  an  added  insult  to  ns  both," 
cried  Marian,  sweeping  between  them  with  her 
most  tragic  air.  **  Cecil,  don't  look  at  that 
wicked  creature— -don't  speak  to  her!" 

"Will!"  pronounced  Cecil.  "Let  down, 
Nanine,  let  down,"  and  she  turned  into  a  small 
tiger-cat  so  suddenly  that  the  poor  woman  was 
glad  to  put  her  on  the  floor:  "  Will  kiss  Aunty 
Dor!"  she  added,  and  ran  to  Miss  Conway, 
while  Marian  stormed  and  raved  more  like  a 
newly-escaped  Bedlamite  than  any  thing  else. 

The  whole  scene  was  too  humiliating  and 
degrading;  Miss  Dorothy  patted  Cecil  hastily 
on  the  head  and  stepped  back  into  the  hall, 
saying, 

"  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Conway — a  pleasant  jour- 
ney to  you." 

It  was  so  decided  a  defeat,  in  spite  of  find- 
ing herself  mistress  of  the  field,  that  Marian 
was  glad  to  get  into  the  carriage,  dt>  her  best  to 
soothe  Cecil,  whose  screams  by  this  time  were 
appalling,  and  drive  off  as  fast  as  possible. 

Miss  Dorothy  went  np  stairs  for  her  bonnet 
and  shawl,  put  them  on,  and  walked  uneasily 
up  and  down  the  veranda,  waiting  for  the  car- 
riage to  return,  divided  between  her  anxiety  in 
regard  to  Yalery,  and  sad  thoughts  of  what  the 
future  might  prove  to  Philip's  other  daughter, 
reared  under  the  care  of  such  a  mother.  The 
nameless  creature  who  had  just  received  the 
first  cruel  blow  to  which  her  mournful  destiny 
must  always  leave  her  exposed  in  this  hard 
world,  actually  seemed  less  pitiable  than  that 
petted  little  beauty  whose  childhood  must  be 
passed  in  the  companionship  of  a  woman  like 
Marian.  And  Philip  too — she  could  not  help 
thinking  of  him — she  loved  him  still,  and  it  was 
heart-breaking  to  reflect  that,  allied  to  a  wife 
such  as  he  had  chosen,  there  appeared  no  hope 
any  good  principle  left  in  his  heart  should  be 
able  to  develop  and  help  him  (if  nothing  could 
be  done  to  atone  for  the  past),  at  least,  to  make 
the  future  less  barren  and  useless. 

James  was  a  long  time  gone ;  Miss  Dorothy 
glanced  at  her  watch,  and  was  horrified  to  find 
that  almost  the  whole  morning  had  been  wasted. 
She  saw  tlie  ponies  dash  up  the  road  at  length, 
and  leanied  from  James's  excuses  that,  as  she 
expected,  Mrs.  Conway  had  detained  him  on 
one  pretext  or  another — it  was  her  last  bit  of 
petty  revenge. 

Miss  Dorothy  stepped  into  the  carriage  and 
started  the  ponies  at  the  top  of  their  speed, 
while  James  stood  on  the  steps  looking  discon- 
tentedly after,  and  muttering  to  himself, 

"Just  like  a  woman — never  seed  one  that 
had  a  bit  of  mercy  on  horseflesh — though  Miss 
Dorothy's  a  queen  to  most  on  'em." 

James  was  at  all  times  a  decided  misogynist, 
but  an  hour  and  a  half  under  Mrs.  Conway's 
sway  had  left  him  more  bitter  than  usual,  and 


he  snubbed  Jane,  who  came  out  for  a  bit  of 
gossip,  in  a  merciless  fashion,  and  shambled  oflf 
toward  the  stables,  too  much  irritated  even  to 
solace  himself  with  the  wheezy,  strangled  whis- 
tle wherein  it  was  his  habit  so  constantly  to  in- 
dulge, that  Miss  Dorothy  often  declared  he  re- 
minded her  of  a  dissipated  blackbird  in  a  chron- 
ic state  of  moult. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RUNNINa    AWAT. 

Valert  Stuart  walked  rapidly  away 
through  the  brightness  of  the  morning,  crying 
softly  as  she  went,  not  from  fear,  but  at  the 
recollection  of  Miss  Dorothy,  whom  she  was 
never  to  see  any  more.  Childish  and  indefi- 
nite as  the  resolution  might  be  that  inspired 
her,  it  was  none  the  less  firmly  established  in 
her  mind,  and  the  idea  of  renouncing  her  par- 
pose  and  going  back  never  once  troubled  her. 

She  took  the  dilapidated  doll  out  of  the 
basket,  kissed  its  wooden  face,  which  wore  a 
discontented,  hopeless  expression,  as  though 
existence  had  been  very  hard  on  the  many- 
jointed  thing,  told  it  all  her  plans,  promised 
for  both  that  they  would  nevBr  forget  Miss 
Dorothy,  and  found  a  deal  of  consolation  in 
Cleopatra's  silent  acquiescence. 

On  she  went  down  the  winding  road,  shaded 
by  maples  and  elms,  climbed  a  hill  nearly  a 
mile  beyond  the  house,  and  stopped  to  get  a 
last  view  of  the  old  mansion,  which  looked  so 
quiet  and  picturesque  in  the  midst  of  the  beau- 
tiful landscape.  Two  or  three  stray  cattle 
standing  by  the  brook  glanced  up  at  her  with 
eyes  of  mild  wonder;  a  great  dog,  who  had 
perhaps  been  beguiled  into  an  early  ramble  by 
a  wandering  rabbit  or  weasel,  stopped  to  sniff 
his  surprise  at  the  sight  of  her;  but  Valeiy 
had  no  idea  of  fearing  any  dumb  animal,  and 
patted  his  head  as  confidentially  as  if  he  had 
been  Miss  Dorothy's  big  Ponto. 

" I  can't  stop,"  she  explained,  "  because  Tm 
going  ever  and  ever  so  far,  and  Cleopatra's  go- 
ing with  me." 

The  dog  whined  his  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of 
her  journey,  and  followed  her  a  little  way  as 
she  walked  on,  apparently  half  inclined  to  con- 
stitute himself  her  guardian ;  but  Yalery  bad 
her  own  views  on  the  subject,  and  expressed 
them  as  candidly  as  if  she  supposed  him  capa- 
ble of  understanding  the  whole  matter. 

"You'd  better  go  back,"  she  said;  "you're 
a  very  nice  doggie — almost  as  nice  as  Ponto — 
but  I  don't  want  you.  It's  a  long  way,  and 
maybe  Hettv  Flint  and  the  lady  wouldn't  like 
my  bringing  so  large  a  party ;  yon  know  I've 
got  Cleopatra." 

The  dog  whined  again,  and  put  his  head 
meditatively  on  one  side;  but  a  short  reflec- 
tion seemed  to  convince  him  of  the  justice  of 
her  remarks.  He  expressed  his  sentiments  in 
a  series  of  gruff  barks,  which  probably  held 
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any  qnantitj  of  sage  advice  as  to  taking  good 
care  of  herself,  and  allowed  her  to  pass  on, 
though,  when  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
he  was  sitting  on  the  end  of  his  tail  and  look- 
ing wistfully  after  her,  as  thongh  not  exactly 
decided  in  his  mind  that  it  was  right  for  him 
to  desert  her. 

She  had  not  walked  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  farther  when  the  sound  of  wheels  at- 
tracted her  attention,  and  glancing  back,  she 
saw  a  one-horso  wagon  approaching,  driven  by 
nn  odd  little  old  man.  Just  as  she  reached  a 
second  brook,  which  had  a  wooden  trough 
placed  to  catch  the  water,  the  vehicle  overtook 
her,  and  the  man  stopped  to  let  his  horse 
drink. 

<'lIo,  the  little  girl,  the  little  girl !"  said  the 
stranger,  kindly.  '*  Where  does  she  go,  the 
little  girl  r 

"Ever  and  ever  so  far;  to  see  Hetty  Flint 
and  my  aunt,"  replied  Valery,  unhesitatingly. 

*'^Himm€ir^  ejaculated  the  small  man,  drop- 
ping the  reins  in  astonishment.  "And  the 
house-mother  lets  a  butterfly  like  you  set  off 
alone  ?  But  I  suppose  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is 
«cver  and  ever  so  far  to  your  small  legs.  Is  that 
where  you  are  going  ?"  he  continued,  pointing 
with  his  whip  toward  an  old  red  building  down 
the  road. 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  explained  Valer}',  shaking  her 
head;  'Mt's  farther,  farther— miles.'*  Then 
a  word  she  had  lately  seen  in  some  story  oc- 
curred to  her,  and  as  it  expressed  a  vague 
sense  of  great  distance  to  her  comprehension, 
she  added,  **moro  than  that;  leagues  — 
leagues!" 

*'*'Achr  cried  the  old  German;  ''what  you 
know  of  the  leagues,  small  one?  And  you  go 
alone  thus  fashion  ?  I  am  outside  of  myself 
with  the  wonder!" 

"  Oh,  I  brought  Cleopatra  with  me,"  replied 
Valery,  in  a  tone  as  satisfied  as  Telemachus 
could  have  used  in  naming  Mentor  to  any 
chance  person  who  might  have  met  him  on  his 
journey. 

''Cleopatra?"  repeated  the  German,  glan- 
cing about  to  catch  a  sight  of  her  Egyptian 
majesty;  "where  she  find  herself?" 

"Why  here,  of  course,"  returned  Valery, 
pulling  the  wooden  lady  out  from  under  her 
shawl. 

"The  doU!"  exclaimed  the  little  man. 
"  Oh,  I  think  she  is  quite  mad,  the  small  one, 
else  she  is  one  of  the  fairies  such  as  people 
meet  in  the  Hartz  Mountains;  but  I  never 
knew  they  journey  so  far  from  the  Vaterland," 
he  added,  thoughtfully. 

"  Oh,  IVe  read  all  about  them!"  cried  Val- 
ery, at  home  in  the  subject  at  once.  "And 
there's  witches  there,  and  ugly  dwarfs.  Oh, 
did  you  ever  see  them  ?  But  I'm  not  a  fairy, 
yon  know ;  I  am  just  Valery  Stuart,  and  Cleo- 
patra and  I  are  going  to  see  Hetty  Flint  and 
my  aunt." 

"  And  where  she  live,  this  Heety  Fleent  and 
the  aunt?" 


"  Ever  and  ever  so  far,"  repeated  Valery. 

"  And  who  let  you  go  all  alone  with  your- 
self?" he  asked,  gravely. 

Valery  thoroughly  comprehended  that  she 
ran  great  danger  of  being  put  in  his  wagon  and 
driven  back  to  the  presence  of  the  woman  who 
had  struck  her,  but  with  her  head  fall  of  the 
legends  his  words  about  the  Hartz  Mountains 
had  recalled,  she  answered  very  much  in  the 
fashion  she  remembered  the  wandering  prin- 
cess in  her  story-books  always  replied  to  simi- 
lar inquiries. 

"It's  a  great  secret,"  she  said,  gazing  up  at 
him  with  her  solemn  eyes ;  "  I  mustn't  tell  a 
word,  else  the  wicked  fairy  would  get  me,  and 
she  struck  me  yesterday."  Then  the  resolution 
of  her  character,  which  was  so  much  beyond 
her  years,  asserted  itself;  she  came  out  of  her 
romance  lore,  and  added,  with  quiet  determina- 
tion, "I'm  not  going  back, you  know ;  if  yon 
try  to  make  me,  Cleopatra  and  I'll  jump  into 
the  water  and  be  drowned !" 

The  German  nearly  turned  a  somersault 
with  astonishment,  and  was  more  inclined  than 
ever  to  think  he  had  actually  mot  one  of  the 
fairy  tribe,  in  whose  existence,  old  as  he  was, 
he  had  nevor  wholly  foi^gotten  his  childish  faith. 

"I  should  never  not  no  more  do  it,"  he  be- 
gan eagerly  to  explain,  piling  up  all  the  nega- 
tives he  could  think  of,  to  give  emphasis  to  his 
words.  "  I'm  ^ans  Vrooman,  and  I  love  the 
small  maidens.  I  would  never  take  you  back 
to  the  wicked  no  more." 

Valery  gave  him  one  of  those  searching  looks 
children  can  give,  when  it  seems  as  if  some 
wiser  spirit  than  they  themselves  possess  shines 
in  their  wonderful  eyes,  and  answered,  heartily, 

"I  don't  believe  you  would.  I  like  you !  Is 
your  name  Hans  ?  You  didn't  write  the  Won- 
der Book,  did  you  ?" 

^^Hinmd!  She  means  Andersen!  What 
she  know  not,  the  small  one?  No,  no ;  but  I 
can  cut  the  pretty  figures — ^wait  a  minute — like 
this." 

He  pulled  a  box  from  under  the  wagon-seat, 
opened  it,  and  took  carefully  out  a  marvelously 
carved  little  figure  of  the  Virgin  holding  the 
Child  in  her  arms.  Valery  uttered  a  shout  of 
ecstasy,  and  nearly  dropped  Cleopatra  in  her 
excitement. 

"It  is  Mchdn,  How  3-ou  say  —  handsome, 
hdn  f "  he  asked,  his  wrinkled  old  face  beaming 
with  pleasure. 

"  Oh,  so  pretty,  so  pretty !"  cried  Valery. 

"  Climb  up  into  the  wagon,  and  I  let  von 
hold  it,"  he  said. 

Valery  hesitated;  after. an  instant's  reflec- 
tion she  stepped  back,  saying, 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  stay  any  longer ;  I  want 
to  get  to  Hetty  Flint ;"  but  all  the  while  her 
eyes  devoured  the  graceful  image  with  eager 
dielight. 

"Yon  go  straight  ahead?  I  go  this  road 
too;  yon  ride  with  me  —  old  Hans  loves  the 
small  ones.  I  go  far  and  far,  likewise.  What 
they  call  the  place  ?     Comers— ja .'" 
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"  Why,  that's  close  by  where  they  live,"  re- 
tarned  Valery. 

^'Heety  Flcent  and  the  annt?  Then  you 
ride  in  the  wagon  and  save  the  short  legs,  and 
I  take  you  straight  to  the  house,  and  call  out, 
Ho,  Miss  Heety  and  the  aunt,  see  the  present 
what  old  Hans  brings !  Then  they  laugh  and 
was  glad." 

*'I  don't  know,"  said  Valery,  just  thinking 
aloud.  ^*  Hetty  likes  me,  'cause  she  said  so ; 
but  they  don't  know  I'm  coming ;  and  she  was 
verv  grave — she  said  she  didn't  play  with  chil- 
dren." 

**Is  that  Mees  Heety?  Then  she  ought  to 
shame  herself  !'*  pronounced  Hans,  indignantly. 

**  No,  no ;  but  my  aunt — Hetty  said  she  was 
my  aunt,"  replied  Valery,  making  the  whole 
case  more  mysterious  by  her  peculiar  style  of 
explanation. 

Hans  fairly  shook  the  Virgin  in  his  eager- 
ness to  have  some  light  thrown  on  the  subject, 
for  a  moment  absolutely  unable  to  remember 
any  English  whatever  in  the  dazed  state  of  his 
faculties.  He  spluttered  a  number  of  long  sen- 
tences, which  sounded  very  awful  indeed ;  then 
becoming  conscious  that  Valery  looked  uneasy 
under  this  torrent  of  inexplicable  syllables,  he 
struggled  fiercely  to  get  back  into  a  language 
which  would  ring  more  human  in  her  ears. 

*'  Better  you  go  with  me,"  he  said ;  **  we  see 
Heety  all  the  shorter." 

** You're  sure  you're  going  right  there?" 
questioned  Valery,  still  regarding  the  image  he 
held. 

**Ja,'  ja/  Come  with  me;  we  ride,  jog, 
jog ;  after  more  time,  we  eat ;  you  see  all  the 
pretty  things  like  this,  and  we  get  quite  safe  to 
Heety  —  old  Hans  wouldn't  lie.  I  take  you 
away  from  the  wicked  woman  faster  than  youf 
legs ;  maybe  she  come  before  you  from  behind 
when  you  know  not;  but  she  couldn't  catch 
Pipes  no  more.  Pipes,  he's  my  old  horse  mare 
— we  find  IJeety  very  soon." 

The  possibility  that  she  might  be  followed 
and  taken  back  to  the  presence  of  her  torment- 
or had  not  presented  itself  to  Valery's  mind ; 
but  now  it  filled  her  with  horror,  and  she  was 
glad  to  accept  the  old  man's  offer. 

*^  If  you're  sure  it's  the  place,"  she  said. 

"Yes — the  Comers;  and  I  know  some  one 
roan  by  there — John  Brent,"  said  Hans. 

"Why,  that's  his  name!  I  know  it  is! 
Hetty  said  she  lived  there,"  cried  Valery,  in 
astonishment. 

"So!"  exclaimed  the  German,  and  looked 
at  her  more  oddly  than  ever ;  for  in  liis  visits 
to  the  village,  some  hints  had  reached  him  of 
the  tragedy  which  darkened  the  old  farm-house. 
*'  Should  you  tell  me  again  how  you  name  your- 
self?" he  asked. 

"Valery  Stuart,"  replied  the  child;  then 
addbd,  with  the  strange,  womanly  air  that 
would  come  over  her  in  the  midst  of  her  most 
childish  talk,  "but  I  musn't  tell  any  more. 
Now  we  are  in  the  great  forest,  and  I'm  the 
princess  going  out  to  seek  mv  fortune." 


*^JaJa!"  he  cried,  laughing ;  "and  Vm  the 
ugly  dwarf— but  good,  hein  f* 

**  I  don't  think  you're  so  very  ugly,"  answered 
Valery,  candidly ;  "  when  yon  smile,  you  look 
really  nice." 

"  Ah  ha,  the  small  one !  Now  I  help  yon 
into  the  wagon !  Pipes,  he  knows  all  about 
it,  and  means  to  trot  like  a  wind.  Saj  we  eat 
now,  though— did  you  breakfast  any?" 

"  Oh  yes,  yes ;  I'm  not  a  bit  hungry,"  re- 
turned Valery. 

"Then  off  we  go,"  said  Hans;  "you  nmy 
hold  tlio  pretty  figure  to  look  at,  and  I  show 
you  more." 

The  last  of  Valery's  fears  vanished  before 
that  promise.  She  allowed  him  to  lift  her  into 
the  wagon ;  the  basket  containing  Cleopatra 
was  placed  on  her  lap,  the  image  in  her  hand, 
and  old  Hans  settled  her  comfortably,  pulling 
the  wooden  box  forward  so  that  her  feet  could 
rest  on  it. 

"Ofrwe8it!"cried  Hans,  in  delight.  "Pipes, 
he  out-trot  the  wicked  witch — hurra!" 

"Hurra!"  repeated  Valery,  and  thej  both 
began  to  laugh,  and  Pipes,  pricking  up  his  ears 
in  surprise,  trotted  away  down  the  road,  carrr- 
ing  Valery  farther  and  farther  from  the  peace- 
ful retreat  which  had  so  suddenly  been  trans- 
formed into  a  place  of  torment. 

Certainly  no  two  people  were  ever  thrown 
together  more  thoroughly  adapted  to  enjoying 
each  other's  society  than  Valery  and  old  Hans. 
Before  an  hour  was  over  he  confided  his  whole 
history  to  his  small  listener,  and  she  talked  so 
freely  about  the  home  she  had  left,  that  though 
he  refrained  from  asking  questions,  he  knew 
pretty  well  whence  she  came  and  who  it  was 
that  accompanied  him. 

Almost  dwarfish  in  size,  with  shoulders  so 
high  that  they  had  fairly  the  effect  of  deformi- 
ty, poor  old  Hans  would  have  been  an  unpleas- 
ant object  to  contemplate,  but  for  the  beaming 
good-nature  which  lighted  his  whole  counte- 
nance. The  head  that  crowned  this  misshapen 
body  was  fine  enough  to  have  made  a  study  for 
a  portrait  of  the  chief  disciple ;  and  the  truth 
was,  old  Hans  possessed  the  soul  of  an  artist, 
and  in  his  humble  sphere  proved  a  much  more 
faithful  servitor  of  the  great  mistress  than  many 
a  man  whom  the  world  delights  to  honor.  Had 
his  early  associations  been  different,  he  would 
have  become  a  painter  or  sculptor;  as  it  was, 
his  productions  in  the  matter  of  wood-carving 
were  marvelous,  and  the  figures  and  groups  he 
modeled  in  clay  deserve  almost  equal  praise. 

Years  before,  he  had  strayed  over  to  Amer- 
ica, toiled  diligently,  suffered  untold  ills  from 
poverty  and  wretched  health,  fortunate  at  least 
in  that  he  did  not  consider  his  fate  nearly  so 
hard  as  it  was.  But  those  tronbles  were  over ; 
he  earned  a  decent  livelihood  now,  and  having 
neither  wife  nor  child,  was  able,  with  the  usual 
thrift  of  his  race,  to  lay  up  something  yearly 
against  the  days  when  bis  hand  should  lose  its 
cunning  and  his  brain  its  activity.  Ho  loved 
nature  as  well  as  if  he  could  transfer  its  beau- 
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ties  to  eanras  or  write  Tolames  of  poetry  in  their 
praise ;  so  be  had  remoTed  from  the  narrow 
city  streets  where  he  so  long  languished  like 
a  wild  bird  in  a  cage,  and  taken  up  his  abode 
in  the  outskirts  of  Newburg,  among  the  beauti- 
ful scenery  of  our  noble  river.  All  the  work  he 
conld  do  he  sold  easily  enough  to  tradesmen  in 
New  York ;  and  having  by  this  acquired  a  cer- 
tain reputation,  was  even  employed  by  men  of 
taste  in  carving  ornaments  for  their  dwellings. 
Two  or  three  times  a  year  he  undertook  a  jour- 
ney to  the  little  hamlet  near  John  Brent's  farm- 
house, to  visit  some  old  German  friends  who 
had  established  themselves  there,  carrying  with 
him  nnmeroas  specimens  of  his  labor,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  purchasers  on  the  road ;  for 
Hans,  more  practical  than  many  of  his  brethren 
in  the  higher  walks  of  art,  kept  always  an  eye 
to  the  "main  chance,"  and  did  not  disdain  to 
turn  his  holiday  seasons  to  as  much  profit  as 
possible. 

Hans  had  a  passionate  love  for  children; 
but  Valery  was  a  new  revelation  to  him,  and 
he  was  half  inclined,  as  he  listened  to  her  odd 
talk,  to  go  back  to  the  youthful  superstitions 
which  had  always  lain  dormant  in  his  mind, 
and  believed  her  an  Undine,  or  forest  nymph 
endowed  with  a  soul ;  a  creature,  at  all  events, 
of  some  race  very  unlike  ordinary  humanity. 
Then,  in  spite  of  all  her  wisdom  in  regard  to 
fairy  lore,  and  her  acquaintance  with  poems 
and  romances  she  was  far  too  young  to  have 
read,  she  was  so  full  of  animal  health  and  spir- 
its, such  a  perfect  child  in  this  side  of  her  char- 
acter, that  the  long  drive  seemed  a  ramble* 
through  an  enchanted  region  to  the  old  wood- 
carver.  In  the  delight  of  his  society,  listening 
to  explanations  in  regard  to  his  work,  his  sto- 
ries of  life  in  Germany,  his  strange  legends 
which  linked  a  poetical  interest  to  every  mount- 
ain or  laughing  brook,  Valery  half  forgot  the 
troubles  which  oppressed  her,  and  chatted  like 
a  whole  nest  of  young  thrushes. 

Toward  noon  they  stopped  in  the  shadow  of 
a  clump  of  hickory-trees,  to  lot  Pipes  rest  and 
eat  his  dinner.  Hans  pulled  a  bright  tin  buck- 
et from  under  the  wagon-seat,  and  the  two 
shared  a  sumptuous  repast  oiF  a  variety  of 
heathenish  edibles  which  possessed  all  the 
charm  of  novelty  to  Valery.  By  this  time 
their  friendship  had  grown  to  a  tremendous 
height,  and  Hans  completed  Valery*s  happiness 
by  telling  her  that  if  she  staid  at  the  farpa- 
house,  perhaps  he  would  settle  down  for  a  few 
months  at  the  comers,  and  teach  her  the  mys- 
teries of  his  craft. 

<^  For  to  begin,"  said  he,  "  only  that !  The 
small  one  will  not  be  like  poor  old  Hans ;  she 
is  to  be  a  great  artist  some  day,  don^t  forget 
that  I  No  matter  what  comes,  always  remem- 
ber the  words  of  the  old  vonchneider," 

Valery  glanced  up  at  him  with  her  eyes  full 
of  wonder  and  delight ;  quite  able,  vaguely  as 
she  caught  his  meaning,  to  dwell  upon  it  and 
weave  dreams  which  might  have  an  effect  upon 
her  whole  future.     But  she  must  know  what 
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the  German  word  he  had  used  signified ;  and 
after  explaining  that  it  was  the  name  of  his 
trade,  he  went  on  to  repeat  a  variety  of  horri- 
bly ferocious  phrases,  so  pleased  with  her  quick- 
ness in  catching  them,  that  he  assured  her 
gravely  she  already  spoke  his  language  nearly 
as  well  as  himself,  and  almost  believed  what  he 
said. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  set  out  on  their 
journey  again,  and  they  jogged  pleasantly  on, 
no  shadow  disturbing  Valery's  content  until 
Hans  told  her  they  were  approaching  the  Cor- 
ners, and  were  not  more  than  a  mile  from  John 
Brent's  house ;  then  she  began  to  look  troubled 
and  to  shiver,  and  he  tried  to  assure  her  as  best 
he  could. 

*'  We  shall  go  there  in  the  wagon,"  he  said ; 
'Uhe  Heety  Fleent  shall  be  delighted  at  the 
gift  old  Hans  brings — ^you  see;  and  the  aunt 
she  smiled  at  the  small  one." 

"  Will  she  ?"  asked  Valery,  earnestly. 

'* There  was  no  doubt,"  returned  Hans,  with 
his  usual  weakness  for  putting  a  past  tense  to 
express  the  present  or  future ;  ''  there  hadn't 
been  none,  not  never,  no  I" 

There  was  such  force  in  his  profusion  of  neg- 
atives that  Valery  allowed  herself  to  be  some- 
what comforted,  and  with  a  rare  thoughtfulness 
strove  to  hide  the  remaining  doubts  which  be- 
set her,  lest  the  good  old  man  should  suffer 
from  her  distress. 

They  drove  past  the  little  knot  of  houses 
which  believed  itself  a  village,  down  the  wind- 
ing road  for  half  a  mile ;  then  Hans  pointed 
toward  a  low  dwelling,  its  unpainted  front  so 
gray  with  age  that  it  appeared  picturesque, 
peeping  out  from  among  the  maple-trees  which 
surrounded  it  and  the  flowering  vines  that  had 
twisted  themselves  over  its  gables  and  hung  in 
heavy  festoons  about  the  moss-covered  roof. 

"There  it  is,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  *'Now 
we  go  to  surprise  Miss  Heety  and  the  aunt." 

Valery  motioned  him  to  stop,  but  he  did  not 
notice  the  gesture,  urged  Pipes  quickly  on,  and 
drew  up  at  the  gate  before  she  had  time  to  grow 
as  frightened  as  leisure  to  think  would  have 
caused  her  to  do. 

The  sound  of  wheels  brought  a  womanly- 
looking  young  girl  out  into  the  porch,  and  Hans, 
feeling  certain  that  she  must  be  Valery's  friend, 
called,  lustily, 

"Ah  ha!  the  Heety  Flint;  come  and  see 
what  I  brought  you." 

"  Well,  if  it  ain't  old  Hans  Vrooman !"  ex- 
claimed the  damsel.  "  What  on  earth — ^no,  I 
never  did  1" 

She  ran  down  the  path  toward  the  gate,  and 
getting  near  enough  to  see  Valery's  face  as  she 
shrank  timidly  against  Hans,  stopped  short  with 
another  exclamation  of  wonder. 

"So  yon  did  know  my  name,  Miss  Heety," 
said  Hans. 

"  Dear  me,  yes ;  I've  seen  you  a  dozen  times 
at  the  Comers,"  returned  Hetty.     "But  who 
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"  Ah  ha,  who  I  brought  ?    Look  again,  Miss 
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Ileetj!  The  small  one  is  a  great  friend  of 
yours — tell  me  her  name.** 

"Tisn't  little  Valeryl"  cried  Hetty,  ap- 
proaching the  fence  and  peering  at  the  child's 
iialf-arerted  countenance.  *'  It  can't  be — ^why, 
IneyerdidJ" 

'*  It's  me,  Hetty ;  don't  you  know  me  ?"  re- 
turned Valery,  her  lip  beginning  to  quiver  and 
her  eyes  to,  fill. 

With  a  shont  and  a  bound  which  would  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  a  Sioux  Indian,  Hetty 
darted  through  the  gate,  sprang  up  on  the  wag- 
on-wheel, lifted  Valery  down,  and  began  kiss- 
ing her  and  hugging  her  and  exclaiming  over 
her,  so  that  the  child  had  no  opportunity  to 
speak,  which  was  as  well,  because  by  this  time 
she  was  fully  occupied  in  keeping  back  her  sobs. 

*^Ja,ja/"  cried  Hans ;  **  make  the  small  one 
welcome ;  she's  come  all  the  road  to  see  you, 
MissHeetyl" 

'* Welcome!"  repeated  Hetty,  kissing  her 
again,  stepping  back  to  look  at  her,  then  rush- 
ing up  to  embrace  her  anew.  *'  I  should  think 
so !  And  how  you  have  grown !  And  Miss 
Dorothy  let  old  Hans  bring  you  over — must  you 
go  back  to-night  ?" 

**0h,  Hetty,  Hetty!**  gasped  Valery,  "I'm 
never  going  back — never  I  Ask  my  aunt  if  I 
may  stay ;  you  said  she  was  my  aunt !  I  haven't 
got  any  home,  if  she  won't  take  me ;  I'll  try  to 
be  good — please,  Hetty,  please!"  She  hid  her 
face  in  Hetty's  dress,  and  cried  silently,  while 
the  girl  stared  at  Hans  in  amazement  and 
wrath,  half  as  if  she  thought  he  must  bo  in 
some  way  to  blame,  and  had  three  minds  to 
pull  his  beard  at  once,  and  demand  explana- 
tions afterward. 

*'  I  don't  know  what  the  matter  should  be," 
Hans  said,  ready  to  cry  himself.  '*  Small  one, 
small  one,  here  is  the  Heety ;  she  loves  yon ; 
she  is  glad  you  have  come ;  don't  yon  sob  no 
more." 

"Are  you ?" questioned  Valery,  raising  her 
head ;  "  are  you  glad  ?" 

"  Glad  ?  I  should  think  so ! "  exclaimed  Het- 
ty. **  But  do  tell  mo — mercy's  sake,  I  shall  go 
crazy !  You  don't  mean  to  say  Miss  Conway 
sent  you  here  this  way  —  why  she  ought  to 
be—" 

"  No,  no,  she  doesn't  know,"  interrupted  Val- 
eryf,  then  caught  her  breath  and  added,  almost 
in  a  whisper,  "I  ran  away,  Hetty."  ' 

*'  Bless  the  darling !  Did  you  want  to  see 
me  so  much  ?  But  yon  oughtn't  to  have  done 
that,  Valery,"  said  Hetty,  shaking  her  head  re- 
provingly, though  her  eyes  lighted  up  with  such 
enjoyment  of  the  child's  escapade  that  it  rather 
injured  the  dignity  of  her  rebuke. 

Old  Hans  shook  his  head  too,  and  groaned 
dolorously. 

**  What  on  earth  ! "  repeated  Hetty.  "  Don't 
sit  there  nodding  like  a  sleepy  turkey,  you  silly 
old  Dutchman !  What  is  it'— has  any  thing 
happened  ?  What  made  you  run  away,  Val- 
ery?" 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,"  Valery  answered,  in  a 


slow,  difficult  voice.  She  wayot  crying  now; 
the  crimson  died  out  of  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes 
grew  black  with  the  anguish  which  had  dilated 
them  as  she  looked  at  her  persecutor  the  dar 
before. 

"  She  struck  me — she  caHed  me  names.  Ob, 
Hetty,  don't  be  angiy — don't  send  me  back  ?" 

"  Miss  Dorothy  struck  you  I"  shrieked  Het- 
ty, and  all  the  wonder  that  had  been  in  ber 
tones  was  meaningless  compared  with  the  con- 
sternation which  sharpened  them  now. 

"  No,  no,"  returned  Valery,  eagerly,  "she  is 
always  good ;  that  strange  lady — she  came  yes- 
terday, and  I  was  out  playing  with  her  little 
girL  She  struck  me,  and  called  «ne  names- 
she  said  my  mamma  was  naughty  too.  Hetty, 
Hetty,  don't  let  her  get  me— -don't!" 

Hetty  knelt  on  the  ground,  and  put  both 
arms  about  the  child,  pale  with  wrath  and  trou- 
ble as  she  began  to  understand  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  broken  account. 

"Was  it  Mrs.  Conway  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes — I  heard  Miss  Dorothy  call  her  that— 
and  the  little  girl  said  her  name  was  Cecil,  and 
I  liked  her  so !  I  thought  she  had  come  to 
play  with  me  —  I  wasn't  naughty,  Hetty;  in- 
deed, indeed,  I  wasn't." 

"And  what  did  Miss  Dorothy  do?" demand- 
ed Hetty,  determined  to  have  a  full  explana- 
tion on  the  instant.  ^ 

"  She  told  the  lady  to  stop,  and  she^  d^ 
to  bed  herself;  she  was  so  good.    She  saU^ 
would  feed  Troubadour.     And  Nurse  Beci( 
was  away,  and  this  morning  I  got  up  earlv 
early ;  and  then  I  met  Hans,  and  he  brought 
me,"  said  Valery,  trying  her  best  to  render  her 
story  lucid  and  quiet. 

"Ja,  ja  /"  added  Hans,  brushing  his  hand 
across  his  forehead.  "  There  she  was,  walking 
out  to  seek  fortune,  with  her  doll  in  the  basket. 
Oh,  Miss  Heety,  love  her,  love  her  well !" 

Hetty  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  hands  clenched 
and  her  face  fairly  livid  with  rage. 

"  I  see  through  it  all  1"  cried  she.  "  Oh,  if 
I  had  my  ten  fingers  round  that  Conway  wom- 
an's throatl" 

She  was  so  choked  with  passion  that  she 
could  not  articulate  another  syllable,  but  look- 
ing at  her,  absolutely  tragic  in  face  and  gesture, 
old  Hans  thought  it  fortunate  for  the  cruel 
stranger  that  she  was  not  just  then  within  Het- 
ty Flint's  reach. 

"  Come  into  the  house,  Valery,"  she  said, 
more  calmly,  after  a  moment.  "  You've  got  a 
home  here — co«ie,  and  I'll  call  Mrs.  Brent." 

"Wait— wait! "gasped  Valery,  holding  her 
back  by  the  dress.  "  Will — ^will  she  be  glad 
too,  Hetty?" 

"  Lord  bless  us,  she  is  not  a  bom  fiend  like 
that  Conway  woman ! "  said  Hetty.  *  *  Don't  you 
be  afraid — come  with  me !  I'm  Hetty  Flint— 
you  know  me — ^I'd  like  to  see  the  creature,  man 
or  woman,  that  wouldn't  be  good  to  you  when 
I'm  around." 

"  Goot,  very  goot!"  pronounced  Hans,  strik- 
ing his  palms  softly  together.     "  I  can  her  with 
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leave  you,  Miss  Heetj — the  small  one  is  safe 
under  your  care,  Aein  f" 

'<  Safe  ?"  shouted  Hetty.  <<  Look  here,  Hans 
Datchman — do  yoo  see  these  two  hands— do 
you  ?" 

She  stretched  them  out,  and  the  sleeves, 
loosened  for  convenience  while  at  her  work,  fell 
back,  revealing  arms  so  beantifully  shaped, 
though  brown  from  exposure,  that  Hans's  art- 
ist eye  was  delighted. 

**J(i, ja .'"  said  he. 

"You  do  see  them?  Very  well,  I'd  have 
'em  both  cut  off,  if  it  would  do  this  child  a  speck 
of  good !"  continued  Hetty,  slowly  nodding  her 
head  between  each  word,  to  give  additional  em- 
phasis. "  rd  use  'em  to  carry  her  miles  and 
miles — through  fire  and  water,  but  what  I'd 
find  a  place  for  her  to  be  happy  in — and  I  mean 
it  every  bit,  Hans  Dutchman." 

"  I  know  yon  did,"  cried  Hans,  enthusiastic- 
ally ;  •*  I  know  you  did." 

Hetty  took  Valery  to  her  heart  again ;  told 
her  over  and  over  how  glad  she  was  to  see  her ; 
how  much  she  loved  her;  how  long  she  had 
hoped  for. her  coming;  and  the  gush  of  wom- 
anly tenderness  was  so  oddly  at  variance  with 
her  late  fiery  demeanor,  that  the  old  man 
laughed  and  cried  at  onco  from  pleasure  and 
Sjrmpathy. 

'* Let's  go  in  now,"  she  said.  "Say  good- 
bye to  Hans,  and  thank  you  too!  I  know 
John  Brent  'U  be  glad  to  settle  with  you  for 
the  trouble,  Dutchman." 

'*Ah,  no,  no!"  pleaded  Hans.  "It  makes 
me  so  happy  to  have  see  the  small  one— if  she 
shake  hands,  I  like  that." 

"  Lift  me  up,  Hetty,"  said  Valery. 

Hetty  raised  her  up  on  the  wagon  -  seat : 
Valery  flung  both  arms  about  the  old  man's 
neck,  and  kissed  him  on  either  cheek. 

''I  love  you  so  much,"  she  said,  gratefully ; 
"so  much!" 

Hans  was  completely  melted,  and  won  Het- 
ty's golden  opinions  from  that  minute. 

"Come  over  and  visit  us  while  you're  stay- 
ing at  the  Comers,"  urged  she ;  "we'll  all  be 
glad  to  see  yon,  take  my  word  for  it." 

She  lifted  Valery  down,  and  took  her  hand 
to  lead  her  toward  the  house. 

"Good-bye,  Hans,"  Valery  said,  "good- 
bye, dear  Hans." 

The  wood-carver  drove  slowly  off,  looking 
back  at  her  with  eyes  which  were  misty  with 
tears,  and  Valery  allowed  Hetty  to  draw  her 
on.  When  they  reached  the  porch,  the  girl 
called,  in  a  loud,  cheerful  tone,  "  Mrs.  Brent ! 
Mrs.  Brent !" 

The  eager  summons  brought  out  of  the 
dwelling  a  tall,  middle-aged  woman,  so  grim 
and  stem  of  aspect  that  Valery  shrank  closer 
to  her  companion's  side,  not  even  daring  to 
glaace  a  second  time  at  the  face  which  regard- 
ed her  in  such  cold  surprise,  with  some  deeper 
emotion  stirring  under  its  firmness. 

"Here's  little  Valery  come  to  see  us,"  pur- 
sued Hetty,  volubly.     "She's  awfully  afraid 


we  won't  be  glad  to  see  her,  so  kiss  her  right 
off." 

Susan  Brent  retreated  a  step,  and  the  ashen 
gray  of  her  features  deepened ;  she  put  out  her 
hand  for  support  against  one  of  the  rustic  posts 
of  the  veranda,  breathing  hard,  like  a  person 
fatigued  by  violent  exertion. . 

"  It's  little  Valery,"  continued  Hetty,  a  sud- 
den anxiety  trembling  through  the  forced 
cheerfulness  of  her  voice.  "  Hasn't  she  grown  ? 
Come  all  the  way  with  old  Hans  Dutchman  to 
see  us!" 

"Valery  come!"  returned  Susan  Brent,  in 
a  low,  stem  tone.  "Who  sent  her  to  this 
house?" 

"Don't!"  was  Hetty's  answer,  pronounced 
only  by  the  motion  of  her  lips,  unperceived  by 
the  child.  "  Kiss  your  Aunt  Susan,  Valery — 
she  can't  believe  it's  you,  she's  so  surprised." 

Valery  released  her  hold  of  Hetty's  hand 
and  walked  up  the  steps,  trying  with  a  restraint 
beyond  hbr  age  for  composure,  while  Susan 
Brent  stood  silent,  that  pale,  grief-worn  coun- 
tenance shaken  out  of  the  apathy  grown  its 
habitual  expression,  into  a  pang  of  keen  suffer- 
ing which  left  her  incapable  of  speech  or  move- 
ment. 

"Please  let  me  stay  in  your  house,"  said 
Valery,  repeating  the  words  she  had  said  over 
and  over  to  herself  during  her  journey ;  "  FIl 
be  good.  I  haven't  got  any  home  now — may 
I  stay?" 

"Hasn't  got  any  home,  Hetty  Flint!"  ex- 
claimed  Susan,  in  chilly  wonder,  and  a  voice 
hoarse  with  pain.  "Isn't  the  world  wide 
enough  for  all  of  them  and  me  ?" 

"  Hush !"  interrapted  Hetty.  " Come  here 
a  minute — ^let  me  tell  you." 

She  gave  an  encouraging  sign  to  Valery,  and 
drew  Susan  *into  the  house,  told  the  story  she 
had  gathered  from  Valery's  account,  adding, 
after  a  renewed  utterance  of  her  wish  that  Mrs. 
Conway  could  be  placed  for  a  single  instant 
within  her  reach, 

"Miss  Dorothy  will  be  sure  to  send  for  her 
as  soon  as  that  wretch  is  gone— don't  make 
the  poor  little  thing  suffer  any  more." 

"I  won't,  Hetty,  I  won't,"  groaned  Susan. 
"  But  it's  only  the  beginning — only  the  begin- 
ning !  She's  got  to  bear  it — to  have  it  grow 
worse  year  by  year.  Oh,  Hetty,  why  couldn't 
she  have  died  that  black  night  she  came  into 
the  world-^ied,  and  got  rid  of  it  all  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  but  God  does,"  sobbed  Het- 
ty ;  "  that's  all  I  can  say.  Come  and  tell  her 
you're  glad  to  see  her,  Susan — she's  such  a  sen- 
sitive little  thing — there  she  is  shaking  like  a 
leaf," 

"  How  can  I  say  it  ?  Oh,  haven't  I  suffered 
enough — haven't  I  home  enough — ^am  I  never 
to  have  a  grain  of  mercy  shown  me  ?"  moaned 
Susan,  flinging  up  her  arms  in  a  sudden  burst 
of  anguish  which  fairly  startled  Hetty,  from  its 
contrast  with  her  usual  apathetic  composure. 

At  this  instant  from  the  room  above  floated 
down  the  broken  notes  of  a  low,  sad  song — 
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Lacy  singing  to  herself  in  the  quiet  of  her 
chamber,  so  sofUy,  so  sweetly,  that  it  was  like 
the  echo  of  the  angelic  roices  good  men  have 
sometimes  been  allowed  to  hear  in  their  dying 
visions.  Susan  Brent  dropped  into  a  chair, 
threw  her  apron  over  her  head,  and  cried  silent- 
ly for  many  moments.  Hetty  wisely  left  her  to 
weep  away  the  unwonted  emotion.  She  step- 
ped back  upon  the  porch  where  Yalery  stood 
eagerly  gazing  in  at  the  woman.  The  child 
lifted  her  agitated,  apprehensive  fiice,  saying  in 
a  whisper, 

'*  Is  she  sorry  I  have  come— don*t  she  like 
me,  Hetty?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  returned  Hetty,  "  she  loveii  you, 
and  so  do  I,  but  she's  thinking  about  your  moth- 
er 2  Don't  say  a  word  ;  pretty  soon  she  will 
stop  crying." 

After  a  while  Susan  drew  the  apron  from  her 
eyes,  wiped  the  tears  from  her  cheeks,  and  rose 
slowly,  moving  feebly,  like  an  aged  person ;  but 
she  stretched  her  hand  toward  the  child,  say- 
ing, 

**  You  did  right  to  come,  Valery — ^yoa  did 
quite  right." 

*'  May  I  kiss  you  ?  Hetty  says  yon  are  my 
aunt,"  returned  Yalery.  Susan  struggled  per- 
ceptibly with  herself,  then  stooped  and  allowed 
the  little  girl's  lips  to  touch  her  cheek. 

**  If  they  weren't  his  eyes,"  Hetty  heard  her 
mutter ;  **  if  they  weren't  his  eyes  1" 

''Now  then,"  said  the  girl,  eager  to  bring 
matters  down  to  a  more  commonplace  footing, 
'*  Valery  must  have  something  to  eat,  then  she 
and  I  will  go  out  to  the  bam  and  hunt  hen's 
nests !  Come  on,  Yalery,  this  is  the  way  to  the 
pantry,  and  I  tell  you  there's  some  cookies  there 
will  make  your  month  water." 

<^  Yes,  go  with  Hetty,"  Susan  said. 

"  You're  not  sorry  I  came — ore  you  ?"  urged 
Yalery. 

'*  No,  I'm  not  sorry,"  answered  Susan.  *'  Oh 
Hetty,  take  her  away — ^I  mean,  she  must  be  hun- 
gry—go, Hetty." 

Hetty  knew  the  woman  could  bear  nothing 
further ;  she  canght  Yalery  in  her  arms  and 
danced  on  toward  the  pantry,  afiecting  a  light- 
ness of  heart  which  she  was  far  from  feeling. 

Without  warning,  that  soft,  phantom -like 
melody  floated  through  the  honse  again,  fiiint 
and  tremulous  as  the  notes  of  an  SBolian  harp. 

«  Hark  1"  exclaimed  Yalery.  *'  Oh,  Hetty, 
what  is  that?" 

"  The  wind,  like  enough,"  returned  Hetty, 
uttering  the  equivocation  with  perfect  compo- 
sure. ''Yon  never  know  what  the  wind  may 
do." 

"  It's  so  beautiful,"  whispered  Yalery,  in  a 
low,  awe-stricken  voice.  "  I  never  heard  the 
wind  sound  like  that,  Hetty." 

"If  yon  don't  look  ou^  I  shall  get  all  the 
cookies,"  said  Hetty,  setting  the  child  down 
and  running  before  her  into  the  pantry.  ' '  You'd 
better  be  quick — ^I'm  a  dreadful  one  to  eat  when 
I  once  begin." 

Presently  Susan  called  from  the  outer  room, 


"  Hetty,  I  promised  Mrs.  Miller  to  come  over 
and  see  how  her  baby  got  on ;  I'm  going  now." 

"That's  right,"  returned  Hetty,  very  much 
accustomed,  young  as  she  was,  to  finding  her 
verdict  of  importance  in  the  household  upon 
all  matters.  "It'll  do  yon  good  to  run  out  a 
while.  If  the  baby's  no  better,  and  they  want 
somebody  to  sit  up  to-night,  tell  Mrs.  Miller  to 
send  for  me." 

The  fact  that  it  was  the  busy  season  of  the 
year  with  farm  people,  and  she  must  begin  her 
labor  by  &Ye  o'clock  the  next  morning,  made  no 
difierence  in  Hetty's  willingness  to  spend  the 
whole  night  watching  a  sick  child,  if  it  was  in 
the  least  necessary. 

'*I  should  think  you  had  enough  to  do,"  Su- 
san said. 

"  Oh,  good  gracious,  not  half  to  keep  me 
from  getting  moth-eaten,"  replied  Hetty,  show- 
ing her  laughing  face  in  the  door-way. 

Mrs.  Brent  had  put  on  her  sun-bonnet,  and 
stood  listlessly  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  not 
looking  at  Hetty,  apparently  not  hearing  what 
she  said.  Two  or  three  times  she  walked 
about,  pushing  a  chair  into  its  place,  brushing 
imaginary  specks  of  dust  from  the  table,  but  in 
an  absent,  mechanical  fashion,  which  often  irri- 
tated energetic  Hetty.  Finally  she  sat  down 
in  a  corner,  and  her  hands  dropped  wearily 
upon  her  knees,  her  whole  frame  collapsed  and 
shrank  together  till  she  seemed  an  old,  old 
woman.  The  habit  was  growing  upon  her 
daily ;  she  would  sit  so  for  hours  unless  Hetty 
roused  her,  which  she  was  never  slow  to  do,  if 
she  could  propose  any  thing  which  might  in- 
terest Susan,  or  take  her  out  of  her  dreary 
thoughts. 

"  I'd  go  while  it's  pleasant,"  said  Hetty ;  "  as 
likely  as  not  we'll  have  a  shower  before  the 
afternoon  is  over." 

Susan  looked  up  wonderingly. 

"  I've  actually  forgot  what  I  meant  to  do," 
returned  she.  *'I  get  worse  and  worse  every 
day,  Hetty ;  I  declare,  I  don't  remember  much 
better  than  that  poor  soul  up  sturs." 

"  Yon  have  so  many  things  to  think  o^"  said 
Hetty;  "you  don't  let  me  do  half  enough. 
Now  go  over  to  Mrs.  Miller's  —  she  won*t  be 
easy  till  you've  told  her  what  you  think  about 
the  baby." 

"Oh  yes,  that  was  it,"  replied  Susan, rising, 
and  walking  slowly  toward  the  outer  door. 

"Where  is  she  going?"  she  heard  Yaleiy 
ask,  from  the  pantry. 

"  It's  just  like  his  voice,"  muttered  the  wom- 
an. "Oh,  it  seems  as  if  it  would  strike  mo 
deaf  and  blind  every  time  I  hear  it !" 

She  quickened  her  pace,  but  on  the  threshold 
of  the  porch  turned  and  looked  at  Het^,  her 
features  working  nervously. 

"I'm  a  wicked  woman,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  as  the  girl  went  forward  to  meet  her. 
"  Oh,  Hetty,  Hettv,  I  try,  but  I  can't  help  it— 
I  can't!  Be  good  to  her — make  her  feel  at 
home — I  won't  act  so  when  I  get  back." 

She  walked  away  down  the  steps,  and  Het- 
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ty  stood  watching  her  as  she  passed  along  the 
flower-bordered  path  which  led  to  the  gate. 

"Well,"  said  the  girl  to  herself,  "I  don't 
know!  When  I  look  at  Susan*  Brent  and 
mother,  I'm  ready  to  be  a  Universalist,  and 
think  people  get  discipline  enough  in  this 
world ;  bnt  when  I  think  about  folks  like  that 
Philip  Conway — and  his  wife's  worse— then,  if 
there's  not  some  place  for  scorching,  I  don't  see 
how  you're  going  to  make  things  even !" 

"  Are  you  there,  Hetty  ?"  called  Yalery. 

"There  and  here  and  all  over,** cried  Hetty, 
cheerfully.  "  I  haven't  got  the  dinner  dishes 
washed  yet.  Come  out  into  the  kitchen,  when 
you've  finished  your  bread-and-roilk«" 

She  departed  into  the  regions  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  Yalery  soon  followed.  While 
Hetty  did  her  work,  as  usual,  at  lightning  speed, 
the  two  held  an  animated  conversation,  and  en- 
joyed themselves  immensely. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MOTHER  AKD  CHILP. 


Hettt  Flint  was  fourteen  now,  rather  tall 
for  her  age,  with  a  face  which  promised  to  be 
pretty,  though  it  looked  more  willful  and  de- 
termined than  was  exactly  pleasant*  She  would 
have  her  own  way ;  no  one  except  Susan  Brent 
could  ever  influence  her  in  the  least ;  and  even 
in  their  intercourse,  Hetty  was  decidedly  the 
ruling  spirit. 

Her  father  was  a  worthless,  dissipated  man, 
who  had  fallen  from  a  good  position  to  what 
would  have  been  absolute  want,  bad  not'  his 
wife's  indomitable  energy  intervened.  There 
were  three  children,  Hetty  the  eldest,  and  she 
accepted  her  hard  fortune  with  ready  cheerful- 
ness, though  she  had  mapped  out  a  future  for 
herself  very  different  from  the  dull  present, 
and  never  lost  faith  in  her  ability  to  overtake 
it,  sorely  as  it  might  puzzle  her  to  tell  how  or 
when  that  success  was  to  come  about. 

She  had  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge,  and, 
hard  as  she  worked,  found  leisure  to  read  and 
study.  The  Comers  boasted  a  good  school, 
kept  by  a  man  whose  health  had  held  him  back 
from  his  rightful  career,  and  daring  such  sea- 
sons as  Hetty's  duties  prevented  her  attending 
the  classes,  he  came  each  evening  to  the  farm- 
house to  give  her  lessons,  so  much  interested 
in  her  talents  and  perseverance  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  leave  her  unaided. 

It  would  sound  absurd  to  write  of  any  other 
than  an  American  girl  in  that  walk  of  Kfe,  but 
Hetty  was  not  only  a  more  than  average  En- 
glish scholar ;  she  had  mastered  Latin  enough 
to  read  the  first  three  books  of  the  ^neid,  and 
could  have  asked  for  something  to  eat  and  a 
place  to  sleep  had  she  suddenly  been  landed 
in  France.  This  is  by  no  means  an  nnusual 
case,  as  every  person  who  has  lived  in  a  coun- 
tiy  neighborhood  of  the  Middle  States  could 
testify,  though  the  girl's  courage,  independence, 


and  boundless  ambifeion  certafnly  were  beyond 
the  qualities  one  often  meets  in  any  rank. 

The  village  possessed  a  circulating  libroxy, 
and  Hetty  had  devoured  every  attainable  vol- 
ume in  the  line  of  romance,  from  those  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  reign  to  the  novels  of  the  present 
period.  She  was  acquainted  with  the  best 
biographies,  and  had  reveled  in  works  of  travel 
about  the  famed  countries  she  meant  hereafter 
to  see,  until  they  seemed  as  familiar  as  the  quiet 
hannta  in  which  her  existence  had  hitherto 
passed.  It  was  a  miracle  that,  between  work 
and  study,  her  health  remained  uninjured,  but 
nothing  ever  Affected  it ;  she  scarcely  knew  fa- 
tigue ;  and  often,  after  a  day's  unremitting  labor 
which  would  have  tired  a  strong  man,  she  spent 
more  than  half  the  night  over  her  bopks,  for- 
getful of  eveiy  thing  but.  their  charm.  With 
oil  this  she  never  neglected  Lucy,  neyer  was 
too  busy  to  find  time  to  amuse  her;  her  spirits 
never  flagged,  her  courage  never  yielded,  and 
her  presence  afforded  the  one  gleam  of  light  in 
the  desolate  homestead.  Susan  Brent  clung  to 
her  as  helplessly  as  the  pdov  demented  invalid, 
and  with  Hetty  alone  could  break  a  little  through 
the  stem  reticence  in  which  she  shrouded  the 
shame  and  misery  that,  so  far  from  lightening 
as  the  years  went  on,  only  pressed  more  weari- 
ly upon  her  soul. 

The  oddest  thing  about  Hetty  was  the  fact 
that  so  confirmed  a  dreamer  proved  practical 
and  efficient  in  the  daily  round  of  the  common- 
place existence  she  led.  Of  her  visions  and 
fancies  she  seldom  spoke,  or  of  her  plans  for 
the  future,  aware  that  she  should  be  set  down 
as  an  idiot  by  every  body  who  knew  her ;  but 
young  as  Yalery  was,  she  found  in  her  a  more 
congenial  companion  than  often  fell  in  her  way. 
Their  talk  about  the  novels  they  had  read  set 
Hetty  off  into  one  of  her  dreams,  which  were 
so  clear  and  strong  that  it  was  very  possible 
they  might  to  a  certain  extent  prove  prophetic 
from  her  faith  in  them,  aided  by  her  force  of 
wUL 

**  Ton  don't  suppose  I  mean  to  spend  my  life 
dish-washing  and  scrubbing  fioors,  do  you?" 
cried  she.  U  Not  a  bit !  It's  all  very  well  for 
now,  but  it's  not  going  to  last  much  longer." 

*^  Oh,  what  shall  you  do,  Hetty  ?"  asked  Yal- 
ery, eagerly. 

"Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  returned 
she,  rubbing  a  tumbler  with  a  linen  cloth  till 
it  shone  again ;  *'  because,  though  you're  little 
yet,  yon  can  understand  things,  and  you  won't 
telL" 

'*  Indeed  I'll  not,"  promised  Yalery;  perfect- 
ly able  to  enjoy  the  idea  of  having  a  secret  con- 
fided to  her.     «<  What  is  it,  Hetty  ?" 

'^  I  shall  be  either  an  actress  or  a  duchess — 
I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  which,"  replied 
Hetty,  setting  the  tumbler  on  the  table,  and 
looking  at  her  companion  with  as  much  confi- 
dence as  though  the  mere  assertion  of  her  re^ 
solve  had  already  settled  the  matter.  '*  I  ex- 
pect you  know  what  both  these  are." 

** Oh  yes," said  Yalery.     "Like  Mrs.  Sid- 
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dons — and — and  that  French  woman — and  Miss 
Cashnian — ^I've  read  about  them  all — and  I've 
read  Shakspeare  too — that's  what  they  play  ont 
of." 

*< Exactly,"  returned  Hetty ;  *^  and  sometime 
111  show  yon  how  to  do  Joliet  —  only  I  like 
Kichard  the  Third  best." 

*'But  he  was  a  man,"  said  Valery,  doubt- 
fully. 

'*Well,  it's  better  to  be  a  man  and  crooke^ 
as  that,  than  a  woman-^but  never  niind,"  re- 
torted Hetty.  "I  don't  know — sometimes  I 
think  I'd  rather  be  a  duchess ;  it  must  be  so 
beautiful  to  hare  diamonds — did  you  ever  see 
any^Valcry?" 

'^  Tes,  Miss  Dorothy  has  some,  but  she  never 
wears  Aem." 

*'Moro  foolish  she,"  pronounced  Hetty. 
"  But  when  I'm  a  duchess,  I  mean  to  have  as 
many  as  Aladdin  had." 

"  There  aren't  any  duchesses  in  this  coun- 
try," objected  Valery. 

*'  Of  course  I  shall  go  to  Europe,"  replied 
Hetty ;  * '  there  are  dukes  enough  there  to  make 
me  a  duchess  twenty  times  over." 

'^Oh  I"  gasped  Valery,  absolutely  breathless 
at  the  magnificence  of  her  friend's  revelations. 

"  But  I've  not  made  up  my  mind,"  pursued 
Hetty;  **  it's  a  gtand  thing  to  be  an  actress ; 
I  suppose  the  duchesses  have  rather  a  poky 
time  of  it,  after  all.  But  there,  I  nearly  crack- 
ed this  saucer — what  a  fool  I  am!  Just  let 
me  set  the  dishes  away,  and  we'll  go  out  to  the 
bam.  Old  Lady  Black  Buff  has  a  nest  some- 
where, and  I've  been  hunting  it  for  three  days ; 
I'll  bet  she  don't  cheat  me  much  longer,  going 
about  as  important  as  if  she  was  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  eggs." 

Hunting  hens'  nests  was  almost  the  only  rec- 
reation the  embryo  duchess  ever  allowed  her- 
self, and  she  entered  into  it  with  the  same  zeal 
she  carried  through  her  actual  duties.  It  was 
a  wonder  she  never  broke  her  neck  climbing 
up  into  hay-lofts  or  walking  over  square  beams 
elevated  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  floor ; 
but  the  worst  mischance  which  befell  her  in  these 
reckless  sports  was  a  torn  dress  or  getting  her 
eyes  full  of  hay-seed.  It  was  impossible,  she 
said,  that  she  should  be  killed,  because  she  had 
not  yet  accomplished  her  destiny.  Look  at 
Josephine  in  the  Beign  of  Terror,  or  President 
Jackson,  or  David  feeding  his  sheep,  for  that 
matter.  People  had  to  accomplish  their  des- 
tiny ;  when  this  was  done,  let  them  look  out — 
she  knew. 

The  kitchen  was  put  to  rights  at  last ;  even 
Hetty  admitted  that  every  thing  was  in  order, 
and  she  was  by  no  means  easy  to  please,  inso- 
much that  when  it  chanced  to  be  necessary  to 
employ  some  neighboring  woman  for  extra  work, 
the  unfortunate  creature  passed  a  hard  day  of 
it  with  Hetty.  The  girl  had  been  known  once 
to  pull  down  a  whole  week's  washing  from  the 
lines,  because  it  was  necessary,  according  to 
her,  that  all  the  sheets  should  hang  together 
and  the  pillow-cases  by  themselves ;  while,  in 


the  matter  of  shirts  and  under-clothing,  no  gar- 
ment must  stray  from  the  place  where  th^  rest 
of  its  kind  were  fastenecl.  Hetty  was  ready  to 
show  her  small  friend  the  mysteries  of  the  hay- 
loft, but  had  stopped  in  the  kitchen  to  treat  her 
first  to  some  verses  from  the  opening  canto  of 
Marmion,  lately  fallen  in  her  way,  when  once 
more  that  weird,  strange  music  floated  through 
the  house,  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  so  beau- 
tiful, so  unearthly,  that  Valery  involuntarily 
drew  close  to  Hetty's  side,  whispering, 

*<  Do  you  bear  it?  There  it  is  again  I  That's 
not  the  wind,  Hetty — it  can't  be  the  wind !" 

Before  the  girl  could  answer,  Lucy  Stuart 
appeared  from  the  inner  room  and  stood  in  the 
door-way ;  her  white  dress  floating  about  her 
like  a  cloud,  her  long  golden  hair,  here  and 
there  prematurely  streaked  with  gray,  stream- 
ing over  her  shoulders— *>the  only  sign  of  age 
apparent,  for  the  face  was  free  from  lines,  and 
the  wandering,  wistful  expression  of  the  soft 
blue  eyes  gave  a  look  almost  child-like  to  the 
whole  countenance. 

'* That's  the  same  lady,"  whispered  Valery; 
**  I  saw  her  here  before." 

"Don't  be  frightened,"  replied  Hetty; 
"  she's  a  nice  lady." 

"I'm  not  afraid,"  Valery  answered,  retreat- 
ing a  little  from  her  side,  and  remaining  per- 
fectly quiet, 

Lucy  became  conscious  of  their  presence; 
she  glanced  at  Hetty  and  smiled;  then  her 
eyes  sought  the  spot  where  Valery  waited. 
She  looked  back  at  Hetty,  and,  pointing  her 
finger  toward  the  little  girl,  said  in  a  low,  hesi- 
tating voice, ' 

*'  Don't  yon  see  her  this  time  ?  She  is  look- 
ing at  me.  I  wonder  you  never  can  see  them, 
Mabel.  And  this  is  such  a  lovely  angel;  I 
shall  call  her  Sunset" 

"  This  is  a  little  girl  that  has  come  to  make 
us  a  visit,"  Hetty  replied. 

Lucy  frowned  and  turned  pettishly  away, 
saying, 

"I  wonder  at  you,  Mabel !  I  thought  yon 
were  my  friend;  but  I've  nobody — nobody; 
don't  tell  me  wicked  stories,  Mabel." 

She  always  called  Hetty  by  that  name ;  the 
girl's  own  commonplace  appellation  was*nn- 
pleasant  to  her  for  some  reason,  and  she  had 
chosen  this,  never  so  hopelessly  astray  in  her 
mind,  but  that  she  remembered  her  companion, 
though  she  imagined  her  first  one  person,  then 
another,  just  as  she  varied  her  delusions  in  re- 
gard to  herself.  Sometimes  she  was  Amy  Bob- 
sart,  and  Hetty  her  faithful  Janet ;  Mrs.  Brent 
a  spy  of  Vamey's ;  or  it  might  be  Queen  Elis- 
abeth, trying  to  find  out  the  secret  of  her  mar- 
riage. She  was  usually  some  heroine  or  de- 
throned sovereign;  but  whatever  fancy  had 
possession  of  her,  Hetty  always  played  a  part 
as  the  faithful  friend  who  protected  her  from 
the  imaginary  dangers  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded. 

'*  I  am  glad  yon  have  come.  Sunset,"  she 
continued,  in  her  sweet,  plaintive  tones.     "  I 
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think  you  aro  the  prettiest  angel  I  have  seen ! 
I  know  you,  if  your  wings  are  hidden  under 
your  blue  frock." 

"Don't  contradict  her,**  whispered  Hetty 
quickly,  moving  nearer  Valery.  '*  Let  her  say 
what  she  likes.'* 

«  Don't  step  between  as,  Mabel,"  said  Lucy. 

**  You  can  see  this  one,  can't  you,  though 
yon  never  did  any  of  the  others  ?" 

**  Oh  yes,  I  see  her,*'  replied  Hetty.  **  What 
a  pretty  name  you  have  given  her!" 

**  Sunset ;  but  it  was  not  I,"  said  Lucy.  "  I 
dreamed  last  night  she  was  coming,  and  they 
told  me  that  was  her  name." 

**  What  ails  her  ?"  questioned  Valery,  creep- 
ing up  to  Hetty,  rather  awe-stricken  than  alarm- 
ed.    "  What  makes  hef  talk  so  ?" 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Hetty ;  **  but  don't  con- 
tradict her." 

"I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  dear  Sunset," 
continued  Lucy;  ''but  I  was  in  hopes  you 
would  bring  the  lilies  in  your  hand ;  then  I 
should  know  I  was  to  go  away  with  you.  I 
don't  remember  where  I've  seen  your  face ;  who 
was  it  painted  such  lovely  baby  angels — what 
was  his  name,  Mabel  ?" 

"  Was  it  Raphael?"  asked  the  girl,  for  Lucy 
had  so  often  gone  over  the  names  of  the  old 
painters  when  her  insane  fancies  led  her  to  be- 
lieve herself  again  in  Italy,  that  Hetty  knew 
them  very  welL 

"No,  no;  not  Raphael!  How  you  do  for- 
get, Mabel!  We  must  go  back  to  Rome,  I 
think — only  there's  the  water— the  black  wa- 
ter! Oh,  don't  let  me  see  it — don't!"  she 
cried,  becoming  suddenly  agitated,  and  putting 
up  her  hands  in  terror. 

*'  No|  no,  you  sha'n't  see  it,"  returned  Hetty, 
soothingly.     "Look  at  Sunset." 

**  Yes,  yes,  my  lovely  Sunset,"  said  Lucy, 
smiling  again ;  then  catching  sight  of  the  child's 
face,  over  which  tears  were  beginning  to  stream, 
she  added,  anxiously,  "  Oh,  she  is  weeping — 
don't  let  hei^don't !" 

**  No,  no ;  she'll  not  cry,"  Hetty  said. 

''I  should  like  her  to  kiss  me,"  pursued 
Lucy;  "but  it's  not  right-— she  would  fade 
away  and  never  come  back." 

"  Shall  I  kiss  you  ?"  Valery  asked,  stepping 
forward. 

"No,  no ;  I'm  not  fit  yet  I  Up  yonder,  you 
know ;  sometime  I  shall  see  you  there."  Her 
voice  changed  to  a  moumftil  wail,  and  she  cried, 
<*  Oh,  Mabel,  Mabel,  Tm  so  tired— so  tired !  I 
thought  this  time  she  would  have  the  lilies  in 
her  band ;  it's  so  long  to  wait — so  long !" 

"  What  does  she  mean  ?"  Valery  whispered, 
getting  close  to  Hetty  again. 

"  Never  mind — don't  notice,"  answered  the 
girl,  cautiously. 

"What  are  you  saying  to  Sunset,  Mabel  ?" 
demanded  Lucy,  irritably.  "  I  don't  like  whis- 
pering— ^it  reminds  me  of  the  prison !  Where 
are  they  all  ?  I'll  not  have  them  coming  here ; 
if  I  must  be  kept  shut  up  in  this  place,  1*11  not 
have  them  torment  me — that  was  promised." 


"No,  no;  you  shall  not  bo  tormented,"  re- 
plied Hetty.  "Don't  think  about  any  body 
unpleasant — look  at  Sunset." 

"Yes,  yes,  dear  pretty  Sunset!"  said  Lucy, 
smiling  and  kissing  her  hand  to. the  little  girl. 
"  I  dreamed  about  you.  Sunset.  I  knew  you 
would  come — if  only  you  had  brought  the  lil- 
ies." 

"  Another  time,"  said  Hetty ;  "it  will  not  be 
long."        . 

"Have  you  been  dreaming  too,  Mabel — did 
they  tell  you  so  ?"  she  asked,  seating  herself, 
wearily.  "  Wo  have  waited  so  long,  Mabel, 
first  to  get  away  from  this  place,  and  now — 
where  is  it  Sunset  will  take  us,  did  you  say  ?" 

"  Off  into  fairy-land,"  asserted  Hetty,  in  a 
voice  so  confident  that  Valery  wondered  if  it 
was  true  she  still  believed,  like  the  tiny  chil- 
dren, in  that  marvelous  realm. 

"No,  no;  not  there,"  shuddered  Lucj; 
"that  is  like  the  other  life,  you  know — the 
dead — dead  life  he  told  mo  about.  Oh,  Mabel, 
it's  dark  and  awful  just  when  the  light  is  clear- 
est— not  there!" 

"No, not  there,"  said  Hetty;  "but  up—ap  ^ 
where  the  light  never  fades."  n 

"Where  Sunset  lives,"  returned  Lucy,  quiet- 
ed by  Hetty's  words  and  manner.  "  Who  is 
she  Kke,  Mabel  ?  I  never  saw  an  angel  tho^ 
looks  like  her,- but  she  reminds  me  of  some  one 
— away  off,  I  think  in  that  other  world — but 
who  was  it,  Mabel  ?" 

"  Shall  we  go  up  stairs  ?"  said  Hetty,  anx- 
ious to  get  away,  lest,  as  occasionally  happen- 
ed, she  should  recollect  the  baby  she  believed 
dead,  and  even  utter  Valeiy's  name.  "  Come 
and  play  on  the  piano  a  little." 

"No,  I  want  to  stay  here ;  I  like  to  look  at 
Sunset,*'  Lucy  replied. 

"  I  think  she  has  to  go,"  returned  Hetty,  en- 
tering so  completely  into  the  poor  creature's 
vagaries  that  probably  most  people  wpuld  have 
considered  her  as  hopelessly  mad  as  Lucy  her- 
self, though  it  proved  always  the  most  success- 
ful method  of  keeping  the  dazed  senses  tran- 
quil. "  Sunset  has  a  long  way  to  fly  back,  you 
know,  and  I'm  afraid  those  people  will  come." 

"  The  gray  woman  ?"  inquired  Lucy.  "  Oh, 
I  can't  see  her — don't  let  me  see  her !  Come 
up  stairs,  Mabel,  come." 

"  111  be  back  in  a  few  minutes,"  Hetty  whis- 
pered to  the  child. 

"Good-bye,  Sunset,"  added  Lucy.     "Fly   * 
away  back  to  Paradise,  Sunset,  but  be  sure  you 
come  again — ^fly  away,  fly  away !" 

She  retreated  slowly,  kissing  her  hand  to  her 
daughter,  and  beginning  anew  the  soft,  low 
cha*it  which  she  would  sing  by  the  hour  during 
her  happy  periods.  Valery  kissed  her  hand  in 
return,  able  to  comprehend  that  the  beautiful 
lady's  mind  was  astray,  and  Lucy  sang  to  her 
quaint  melody, 

"Sunset,  farewell,  farewell!  Fly  away — 
away." 

She  glided  off  through  the  inner  room,  linger- 
ingly,  followed  by  Hetty,  and  still  the  echo  of 
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her  song  floated  back  to  the  spot  where  Valerj 
'     stood. 

The  mother  and  child  had  parted,  never  to 
meet  any  more  till  both  passed  beyond  the 
mists  which  veil  this  lower  world ;  perhaps  to 
remain  alike  unconscioas  of  the  interview  un- 
til their  freed  sonls  should  recognize  each  oth- 
er in  the  clear  light  of  eternity  and  recall  this 
far-off  season.  As  Lucy  reached  the  door 
which  opened  on  the  staircase,  Snsan  Brent 
came  across  the  porch  and  entered  the  parlor. 
For  several  months  Lucy's  fear  of  her  sister 
had  steadily  increased,  until  Susan  hardly  dared 
intrude  upon  her ;  and  if  the  demented  creature 
chanced  to  have  a  fancy  for  walking  about  the 
house,  Mrs.  Brent  was  obliged  to  hide  in  her 
own  bedroom.  There  she  would  sit  and  listen 
to  Lucy's  wild  talk,  always  hearing  herself  de- 
scribed as  a  spy  or  some  wicked  queen,  till  she 
felt  as  keen  pangs  of  remorse  as  though  this 
dread  were  caused  by  her  own  conduct — she, 
poor  soul,  who  had  never  in  her  whole  life  given 
the  sufferer  an  unkind  word  or  look. 

She  would  have  retreated  now,  but  it  was  too 

«   late ;  Lucy  had  caught  sight  of  her  and  stopped 

short,  holding  fast  to  Hetty's  dress  with  one 

hand,  the  other  raised  in  a  gesture  of  repulsion 

toward  Susan. 

'* Elizabeth  has  come,**  she  said,  in  a  sharp, 
strained  voice.  ''  She  shall  not  speak !  They 
promised  that  if  I  would  stay  here  in  the  castle 
she  should  never  trouble  me  again !  I  know 
— she  wants  to  murder  mo  as  she  did  the  others 
— ^but  111  not  give  up  the  parchments — I  will 
not!'* 

'^  Come  to  your  room  till  she  is  gone,"  urged 
Hetty ;  **  we'll  lock  the  door  so  that  she  can't 
get  in." 

"  No,"  returned  Lucy ;  "  111  not  stir !  — 
Woman,  givo  me  back  my  child  I" 

^*  Oh,  get  her  up  stairs,  Hetty — do  get  her  up 
stairs!"  moaned  Susan.  *'I  can't  bear  it — ^^£ 
can't!" 

Hetty  broke  from  Lucy,  and  ran  to  shut  the 
door  that  led  from  the  kitchen,  saying  to  Val- 
ery  as  she  did  so, 

"  GrO  into  the  back-yard  and  wait  for  me ;  go, 
that's  a  good  girl." 

*' Mabel,  Mabel!"  shrieked  Lucv.  "Have 
yon  deserted  me — is  there  nobody  left? — ^all 
gone — ^Imsband— child — all !" 

Hetty  only  waited  to  see  that  Yalery  was 
safe  out  of  hearing,  then  she  returned  to  the 
frightened  creature,  and  put  both  arms  about 
her,  kissing  and  fondling  her  as  she  said, 

**  Here  I  am — ^here  I  am !  I  won't  leave  you 
— ^I  only  wanted  to  tell  them  to  take  the  wom- 
an away." 

"Yes,  send  her  away — send  her  away,"  an- 
swered Lucy. 

*'  Go  out,"  Hetty  said  to  Snsan,  humoring  the 
dazed  creature's  whim  with  her  usual  readiness. 
"This  house  is  ours — go." 

"Go!"  repeated  Lucy;  "go!  Let  me  never 
see  your  face  again!" 

With  a  sharp  cry  of  anguish  Snsan  hurried 


into  the  garden,  and  sat  down  to  wait  until  Het- 
ty should  come  to  tell  her  that  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  quieting  the  poor  daft  one. 

But  Lucy's  violent  agitation  rose  beyond 
even  Hetty's  control,  and  she  was  at  her  wits' 
end  for  expedients.  The  doctor  had  told  them 
several  months  before  that,  as  the  invalid's  phys- 
ical health. was  so  much  weakened,  any  sudden 
excitement  might  prostrate  her  utterly,  in  which 
case  she  would  live  only  a  few  days,  perhaps 
hours. 

She  rushed  up  and  down  the  chamber,  cry- 
ing and  screaming  that  her  tormentors  were 
in  pursuit,  her  voice  so  wild,  her  face  and  ges- 
tures so  passionate,  that  for  the  first  time  in  all 
those  years  of  watchfulness  Hetty  felt  a  little 
alarmed.  At  last  she  assured  Lucy  they  would 
get  away  from  the  house  when  night  came,  and 
pretended  to  busy  herself  arranging  packets  of 
their  clothing.  The  niad^woman  seized  upon 
the  idea  with  delight,  though  even  then  she  was 
not  quieted,  but  kept  running  to  and  fro,  listen- 
ing, thinking  her  enemies  near,  and  exerting 
her  whole  strength  to  barricade  the  door  with 
the  heaviest  articles  of  furniture  she  could  drag 
against  it. 

The  sound  of  her  voice,  the  rolling  of  the 
tables,  reached  Valery's  ears  as  she  stood  wait- 
ing at  the  back  of  the  house.  She  grew  terri- 
fied ;  crept  away  through  the  garden,  and  came 
upon  Susan,  crouched  on  the  ground  near  the 
porch,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands. 

"Oh,  what  is  the  matter?"  demanded  Yal- 
ery.    "  What  ails  that  poor  lady  ?" 

Susan  uttered  a  fresh  moan,  and  buried  her 
face  closer  in  her  hands,  her  whole  frame  shak- 
ing with  nervous  tremors  dreadful  to  witness. 

"Don't,  please  don*t !"  sobbed  Yaleifr.  "Oh, 
what  is  the  matter?  I'm  so  frightened — ^I'm 
so  frightened !" 

The  pleading  accents  went  straight  to  Su- 
san's heart,  and  she  tried  to  compose  herself. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  she  said,  "Hetty  wiU 
get  her  quiet." 

Yalery,  encouraged  by  the  tone,  ran  to  her 
aunt  and  knelt  on  the  grass  beside  her,  leaning 
her  head  on  Susan's  shoulder. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  she  sobbed;  "so  sorry! 
Please  love  me — ^please  love  me!" 

"Grood  little  girl, good  child!"  Susan  said, 
softly,  and  now  she  could  we^p  a  little,  and 
the  tears  relieved  her. 

"You're  sorry  about  her,"  Yalery  went  on. 
"Who  is  she?  Aunt  Susan— 'tisn't—'tisa't 
my  mother — she's  dead." 

"I  can't  tell  you  about  the  lady,"  Snsan 
answered ;  "  you  are  too  young  to  understand ; 
but  you  must  always  pity  her,  and  love  her  as 
I  do !     Promise,  Yaleiy,  you  will?'* 

"  Always,"  Yalery  replied ;  "  always !  shall 
I  go  up  stairs?  She  was  glad  to  see  me — 
maybe  I  can  help  Hetty." 

"Ko,  no;  don't!"  pleaded  Susan,  holding 
her  fast.  "Wait  a  little— Pll  be  better  in  a 
minute  I  Don't  mind  if  I  speak  sharply — I'm 
not  angry — ^you're  a  good  girl,  Yalery." 
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At  tlii^  moment  there  was  the  sonnd  of 
wheels  stopping  at  the  gate,  and  Valeiy  looked 
np,  exclaiming, 

**  It's  Miss  Dorothy— it's  Miss  Dorothy !" 

Sasan  rose,  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  down 
the  path.  Miss  Conway  saw  them ;  she  drop- 
ped the  reins,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
thankfulness. 

*'  Here  she  is,  all  safe,"  said  Susan,  quietly. 

«  Thank  God ! "  cried  Miss  Dorothy.  "  Oh, 
Valery,  Valery,  what  a  fright  you  gave  me — 
what  a  fright  yon  gave  me!" 

She  stepped  out  of  the  low  carriage ;  in  an- 
other instant  Valery  was  in  her  arms,  sohbing 
on  her  bosom,  and  Miss  Dorothy's  heart  throb- 
bed with  a  yearning  affection  over  the  poor  in- 
nocent such  as  she  had  never  before  felt. 

"You — you're  not  angry?"  whispered  the 
chUd. 

'* Angry,  Valery?  no,  indeed,"  replied  Miss 
Conway,  trying,  as  was  natural  to  her,  to  keep 
aloof  from  any  thing  like  a  dramatic  scene. 

''That  brute  of  a  woman  treated  you  abom- 
inably ;  but  you  needn't  have  run  away  from 
the  old  maid  for  that  I  Didn't  yon  know  you 
belonged  to  me — that  my  home  is  yours  ?" 

''But — ^but— she  said  yon  couldn't  love  me 
•—that  if  you  tried  you  couldn't — ^that  I  was  a 
trouble." 

*^  She's  a  fool,  my  dear,  and  that's  all  about 
it,"  interrupted  Miss  Dorothy.  ''  You're  my 
own  precious  little  girl,  so  don't  ever  get  any 
more  nonsense  in  your  head !  The  next  time 
you  want  to  run  away  tell  me,  and  I'll  run 
with  yon,  remember!" 

Vtdery  laughed  and  cried  both  at  once,  but 
she  could  not  be  exactly  content  till  she  had 
asked  more  questions. 

''You're  sure  I'm  no  trouble?  I  love  you 
so — I  wouldn't  trouble  you  for  any  thing — ^in- 
deed, indeed  I  wouldn't." 

"Then  don't  run  away  any  more,  pigeon; 
you  frightened  me  half  to  death !  If  I  didn't 
love  yon,  I  shouldn't  have  driven  the  ponies 
here  at  a  canter  to  take  you  home." 

"  Am  I  going  back  ?"  asked  Valery,  timidly. 

"  Of  course';  don't  you  want  to  ?  Bless  me, 
there's  Troubadour  miauling  his  heart  out  this 
minute." 

"But— but— isn't  she  there?"  broke  in  Val- 
ery. 

"No,  and  never  will  be  again— remember 
that !  Now  be  satisfied,  and  let  me  speak  to 
Mrs.  Brent." 

"  She's  my  aunt  Susan — ^Hetty  said  so,"  re- 
turned Valeiy,  but  stood  quietly  holding  fast 
to  Miss  Dorothy's  dress,  perfectly  content  and 
happy,  while  that  lady  stretched  out  her  hand 
and  spoke  a  few  words  to  Susan. 

"  Every  thing  just  as  usual  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Worse,"  replied  Susan,  shaking  her  head ; 
"I've  never  seen  her  so  bad.  Hark!"  Just 
then  a  wild  shriek  rang  down  from  Lucy's 
chamber,  again  and  again,  so  sharp  and  ago- 
nized that  Miss  Dorothy  cried  out  in  alarm. 
As  she  and  Susan,  forgetful  of  the  ponies,  ran, 


actuated  by  the  same  impulse,  toward  the 
house,  Hetty  Flint  appeared  at  an  upper  win- 
dow and  re-assured  them  by  her  gestures. 

"  Was  it  seeing  her  ?"  asked  Miss  Dorothy, 
with  a  motion  toward  Valery. 

"No,"  Susan  said,  "it  was  me;  she  grows 
more  and  more  afraid.  Don't — I  can't  tell 
you." 

"  There,  there,  I  know,"  replied  Miss  Doro- 
thy, laying  her  hand  on  the  woman's  shoulder. 
"Keep  up  all  the  courage  you  can,  Susan. 
This  dreary  old  world  isn't  forever — there's  a 
little  comfort  in  that." 

Susan  moved  away  in  silence ;  Miss  Doro- 
thy began  to  talk  to  Valery  again  about  trifling 
things,  to  keep  the  child's  attention  engaged. 

"I  saw  your  old  German  at  the  Corners," 
she  said ;  "  he  declares  you're  a  fairy  in  dis- 
guise! I'm  thinking  to  have  him  do  some 
carvings  for  our  church  this  summer ;  wouldn't 
that  be  a  good  idea  ?" 

"How  nice!"  cried  Valery.  "Then  hell 
teach  me— he  said  he  would." 

"  111  go  caU  John,"  Mrs.  Brent  said,  turning 
toward  them  again,  both  face  and  voice  having 
recovered  their  usual  stony  composure.  "  The 
ponies  must  have  a  feed." 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Dorothy,  in  her  peremptory 
fashion ;  "  I  must  start  back  at  once.  Valery, 
Where's  your  hat  ?" 

She  knew  that  it  was  better  on  all  accounts 
they  should  be  gone  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
Susan  offered  no  opposition.  Valery  ran  to 
the  house,  and  took  her  bonnet,  and  the  pre- 
cious basket  which  held  Cleopatra,  off  the  kitch- 
en table.  But  she  could  not  go  without  saying 
good-bye  to  Hetty,  so  she  went  into  the  back- 
yard and  called  softly  to  the  girl.  Hetty  put 
her  head  out  of  the  window,  saying, 

"III  come  in  a  minute." 

"  I  want  to  say  good-bye,"  returned  Valery ; 
"  I'm  going  home." 

"  Good-bye ;  I'm  so  glad  you  came  I  I'll 
come  over  to  see  you  before  long,"  said  Hetty, 
hurriedly.  "Valery,  tell  Mrs.  Brent  to  call 
John,  and  ask  Miss  Dorothy-^but  never  mind, 
I'll  step  to  the  front  of  the  house  and  see  her." 

"  Good-bye,  dear  Hetty — ^you  love  me." 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  I'd  come  down  and  give  you 
a  good  hug  if  I  could ! " 

"Mabel,  Mabel,  what  are  you  doing  ?"  cried 
Lucy's  voice. 

Hetty  disappeared,  and  Valery  walked 
through  the  house  out  to  the  gate. 

"  Hetty's  coming  to  the  window,  Miss  Doro- 
thy," she  said ;  "she  wants  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Stand  here  by  the  ponies,  Susan ;  you  wait, 
Val,"  commanded  Miss  Dorothy,  and  walked 
up  the  garden-path  as  Hetty  appeared  again  at 
an  upper  window. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Miss  Dorothy. 

"  Tell  the  doctor  to  come  right  away,"  or- 
dered Hetty,  too  earnest  to  stand  upon  forms. 
"  Have  Susan  call  John  Brent." 

"  Is  she  worse,  Hetty?" 

"  I  never  saw  her  so  bad  as  she's  been ;  she 
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18  worn  ont,  and  lying  on  the  floor— -if  s  the  end, 
I  expect." 

'^God  grant  it!"  returned  Miss  Dorothy. 
"  If  I  can  do  any  thing,  let  me  know ;  it's  best 
to  get  the  child  away  at  once." 

Hetty  nodded  assent.  A  low  moan,  like 
that  of  some  frightened  animal,  sounded  from 
the  distance,  and  Miss  Dorothy  hastened  off  to 
escape  the  tones  which  were  the  more  agoniz- 
ing because  she  was  powerless  to  be  of  any  as- 
sistance to  the  sufferer. 

'^Eiss  Susan,  Val,  and  we'll  be  off,"  she  said, 
going  back  to  the  gate.    . 

Yalery  put  up  her  &ce  to  her  aunt,  and  af- 
ter a  second's  hesitation  Mrs.  Brent  stooped 
and  for  the  first  time  pressed  her  lips  upon  the 
child's  forehead,  then  helped  her  into  the  car- 
riage in  silence. 

*' Hetty  wants  John,"  Miss  Dorothy  said; 
"  don't  be  frightened — it's  all  quiet  now.  111 
send  the  doctor  as  I  go  through  the  Tillage. 
Good-bye,  Susan ;  let  me  hear,  yon  know." 

"Good-bye,"  repeated  Valery;  "I  shall 
come  again  some  time,  Aunt  Susan — ^mayn't  I, 
Miss  Dorothy?" 

Miss  Dorothy  was  busy  gathering  up  the 
reins,  and  so  avoided  an  answer.  In  trnth, 
though  Valery  felt  sorry  to  leave  Hetty  Flint, 
it  was  a  relief  to  get  away  from  the  mysterious 
house  and  this  stony-faced  relative,  and  return 
to  the  bright,  cheerful  home  which  seemed  dear- 
er from  the  fact  that  she  had  thought  it  lost  to 
her  forever.  When  they  reached  the  village. 
Miss  Dorothy  halted  at  the  doctor's  house  and 
called  lustily  till  she  brought  out  the  whole  es- 
tablishment, with  the  exception  of  the  particu- 
lar person  she  wanted.  The  head  and  front 
of  the  group  was  the  most  remarkable-looking 
woman  Valery  had  ever  set  eyes  on,  and  if  she 
had  not  proved  her  claims  to  humanity  by  a  tor- 
rent of  exclamations,  the  child  would  have  been 
much  more  likely  to  think  her  a  peripatetic 
rag-bag  owned  by  the  physician's  wife,  than 
that  lady  in  person. 

"I  want  to  know — ^if  it  ain't  Miss  Conway ! 
Why,  I'm  all  took  aback,  though  I  did  hear  you 
drove  by — been  to  John  Brent's— K)h  forlorn — 
and  you're  looking  so  chipper  and  young." 

'*  I  want  the  doctor  to  go  over  there  at  once," 
broke  in  Miss  Dorothy. 

**  Lucy  worse  ?  You  don't  say !  Wal,  come 
when  it  may,  a  body  can't  help  bein*  thank- 
ful." 

"  Where  is  the  doctor  ?"  asked  Miss  Dorothy 
a  second  time,  ruthlessly  Intexrnpting  a  flood 
of  talk. 

"Land's  sake,  he's  gone  to  Mumford's — ^bnt 
he  said  he  was  agoin'  to  stop  to  Brent's  on  the 
way  hum ;  I  dessay  he's  there  by  this  time — 
and  Lucy's  worse  I     Why,  dear  me — do  tell  I" 

Here  she  was  able  to  remove  her  admiring 
gaze  from  Miss  Dorothy's  bonnet,  and  became 
aware  of  Valery's  presence ;  the  last  ejacula- 
tion having  reference  to  her  surprise  at  sight 
of  the  little  glrL  Miss  Dorothy  was  about 
driving  on,  but  the  woman  got  so  directly  in 
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front  of  the  ponies  that  she  would,  have  had 
absolutely  to  drive  over  her,  so  she  was  com- 
pelled to  wait. 

"  Why,  that's  little  Valery,  I  expect,"  con- 
tinned  the  doctor's  spouse.  ''Hadn't  heard 
she  drove  over  with  you— dear  me  !  Mighty 
pretty,  ain't  she  ?    Poor  little  dear!" 

"Good-bye,"  said  Miss  Dorothy;  "I'm  in 
great  haste,"  and  this  time  she  started  the  po- 
nies, rather  indifferent  whether' she  crushed  her 
tormentor  or  not.  The  doctor's  wife  fluttered 
back  to  the  steps,  and  looked  after  the  carriage, 
muttering, 

"Them  Conways !  Oh,  pride'll  have  a  fall 
some  day!  She's  as  bad  as  her  brother — 
worse,  I've  no  doubt,  if  the  truth  was  known ! 
Ain't  she  flesh  and  blood,  that  a  body  mnsn't 
pass  good-day,  I'd  like  to  hear  ?  Nothin'  but 
an  old  maid,  when  yon  come  to  it !  I  guess 
I'm  the  doctor's  wife,  if  she  is  Miss  Conway." 

Unfortunately  for  the  man  in  question  she 
was,  and  probably  during  the  ten  years  of  their 
married  state  he  had  never  ceased  to  wonder 
what  insanity  induced  him  to  elevate  her  from 
the  position  she  had  formerly  occupied  in  his 
dwelling  as  housekeeper,  to  the  rank  of  its 
mistress.  But  as  she  asked  him,  and  he  was 
a  bashful  man  where  women  were  concerned, 
he  found  no  excuse ;  so  she  had  her  wilL 

"What  made  her  say  'poor  little  dear? 
demanded  Valery,  as  they  drove  down  the  quiet 
street. 

"  Simple  idiocy— just  what  inspires  all  her 
remarks,"  replied  Miss  Dorothy. •  "But  look, 
Valery,  there's  old  Hans  Vrooman." 

She  checked  the  ponies,  and  Hans  hobbled 
up  to  the  carriage,  so  full  of  delight  at  seeing 
Valery  again,  that  for  a  little  he  grew  utterly 
German  and  incomprehensible,  and  Miss  Dor- 
othy said, 

"Now,  Vrooman,  youll  certainly  dislocate 
your  jaws !  Do  stop  those  dreadful  words- 
it  sounds  as  if  you  were  cursing  ns,  root  and 
branch." 

"The  brave  lady  likes  her  joke,"  returned 
Hans,  laughing ;  for  she  had  often  purchased 
carvings  of  him  in  New  York,  and  he  knew  her 
odd  ways  very  welL  "Always  likes  her  joke, 
the  brave  lady." 

"That  sounds  more  human," returned  Miss 
Dorothy.  "I  never  blame  people  because  En- 
glish isn't  their  native  tongue !  but  when  they 
can  speak  it,  I  call  it  wicked  to  go  back  to  such 
heathenish  dialects." 

"  ilcA,  mein  Gott  I  The  language  that  Goethe 
spoke — that  Schiller  in  writed !"  cried  Hans,  in 
dismay. 

"  Well,  well,  I  say  I  don't  blame  them,"  re- 
peated Miss  Dorothy ;  "if  they  managed  to  do 
any  thing  with  those  horrible  words,  I've  no 
doubt  they  would  have  been  quite  remark- 
able if  they  could  have  talked  a  ChrisUan  lan- 
guage." 

**JafjaI  She  likes  her  joke,"  said  Hans, 
"  And  how  is  the  small  one — ^glad  to  go  home, 
heimr 
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"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Valery.  "And  Tm 
80  much  obliged  to  yon,  dear  Hans ;  and  oh, 
Hans !  Miss  Dorothy  says  maybe  yon  will  do 
some  things  for  oar  cl^urch,  and  then  I  can  see 
you  work,  and  you*ll  show  me  how,  won't  you  ?'* 

"  Bless  the  child !"  cried  Miss  Dorothy.  "  I 
nerer  heard  such  a  chatter-box  in  my  life." 

"Yes,  yes;  Hans  learn  her,*'  said  the  old 
man  in  delight;  "he  will  indeed.  A  grand 
head,  brave  lady,  a  grand  head,"  he  continued, 
addressing  Miss  Dorothy,  as  he  pointed  his  lean 
fingers  at  the  child. 

"Nonsense,"  replied  the  spinster,  though  a 
smile  softened  the  severity  of  her  words ;  "just 
head  enough  to  get  respectably  through  the 
world.   Don't  spoil  her  with  flattery,  old  Hans. " 

"What  is  there  can  not  be  spoiled — the 
brave  lady  knows.  Wait  five — ten  —  fifteen 
years — great  artist  the  small  one — old  Hans 
sees ;  he  knows  the  signs." 

'*Yoa  ridiculous  old  wretch!"  cried  Miss 
Dorothy,  in  horror.  "  Let  me  hear  no  more 
such  nonsense ;  an  artist,  indeed — ^I  don't  want 
any  geniuses  growing  up  about  me,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"Ah,"  said  Hans,  "we  want  and  we  want 
not,  but  the  good  God  He  send  what  seems  best 
all  the  same." 

"  Well,  I  hope  He  won't  send  this  child  any 
such  fancies,"  exclaimed  Miss  Dorothy,  glan- 
cing uneasily  at  her  companion,  "  But,  Hans, 
before  you  go  back  to  Newburg  come  over  and 
see  the  church.  I've  set  my  heart  on  a  carved 
altar  and  railing,  and  any  quantity  of  decora- 
tions." 

"Ja,^a/  Hans  is  sure  to  come!  Adieu, 
the  brave  lady;  adieu,  small  one;  I  kiss  the 
hands  to  both,"  cried  the  old  man. 

"  Good-bye,  dear  Hans,"  called  Valery,  as 
Miss  Dorothy  started  the  ponies  at  the  top  of 
their  speed,  after  her  usual  reckless  fashion. 
'*  Be  sure  to  come  and  see  me,  Hans." 

She  was  rather  quiet  during  the  drive ;  but 
whenever  Miss  Dorothy  looked  down  at  her, 
the  sensitive,  mobile  features  brightened  with 
A  happy  smile,  and  the  brown  eyes  lighted  into 
such  beauty  that  the  spinster  wondered  she  had 
never  before  noticed  how  pretty  the  child  was 
growing. 

They  were  in  sight  of  the  picturesque  old 
mansion — the  pride  and  delight  of  Miss  Dor- 
othy's heart — ^and  as  they  drove  up  the  wind- 
ing road,  and  saw  Nurse  Benson  standing  on 
the  veranda,  with  Troubadour  elevating  his  tail 
like  a  signal-flag  by  her  side,  Valery  clapped  her 
hands  in  ecstasy. 

"  You're  glad  to  get  home  again,  eh  ?"  said 
Miss  Dorothy. 

"  So  glad— oh,  80  glad  I"  cried  Valery.  "  Do 
you  like  to  have  me,  do  you  truly — truly  ?" 

"Of  course  I  do,  mousey  —  recollect  that 
once  for  all— what  I  say  I  mean,"  replied  Miss 
Dorothy.  "This  is  your  home;  the  people 
that  don't  like  you  and  me  must  stay  out  of  it. 
Now  be  a  happy  little  girl— don't  think  about 
what  has  happened — don't  ask  questions ;  just 


remember  you  are  my  good  child,  and  be  con- 
tent." 

No  other  words  were  exchanged  upon  the 
subject,  but  Valery  never  forgot  Miss  Dorothy's 
assurance,  and  rested  upon  it  completely.  And 
while  she  slept  quietly  in  her  dainty  bed  that 
night,  dreaming  vaguely  of  some  wonderful  fig- 
ure old  Hans  had  carved,  though  the  face  was 
that  of  the  lady  in  her  aunt  Susan's  house, 
John  Brent's  family  were  holding  a  sad  vigil. 
The  doctor  remained  until  late,  and  promised 
to  return  the  next  morning,  though  he  told 
them  honestly  there  was  very  little  he  could  do. 
So  two  days  elapsed  ;  when  the  third  drew  to^ 
a  close,  Lucy  Stuart  lay  dying ;  and  those  faith- 
ful hearts  which  had  guarded  her  so  carefujly 
during  the  long  darkness  of  the  past,  stood  about 
her,  and  could  only  feel  thankful  that  her  final 
moments  were  allowed  to  be  so  tranquil. 

Her  reason  had  sufficiently  returned  so  that 
she  knew  them  all— realized  that  years  had 
gone — was  full  of  love  and  gratitude  to  Susan,  ' 
and  the  poor  woman's  memories  of  this  parting 
would  in  a  measure  efiace  the  bitterness  of  the 
previous  trial. 

Lucy  still  spoke  of  her  child  as  dead,  and 
they  did  not  attempt  to  undeceive  her. 

"Tm  not  afraid,"  she  said,  softly;  "Jesus 
pardoned  the  poor  Magdalene — remember  that, 
Susan.  Kiss  me,  dear — and  you,  Hetty — how 
kind  you  have  been  to  me !  Is  John  there  ? — 
good  John^iear  John^-always  so  kind — after 
all_aU— " 

Her  voice  died  away,  she  felt  blindly  about 
for  John's  hand,  and  when  he  put  it  in  hers  she 
lay  quiet  awhile. 

"It  is  over,"  she  said,  suddenly;  "Philip 
—God  forgive  Philip  I" 

She  breathed  shorter  and  more  faintly ;  her 
eyes  closed— opened  once  more,  rested  an  in- 
stant on  John — on  Hetty;  then  turned  and 
fixed  a  gaze  of  thankful  love  upon  Susan,  so 
sweet,  so  pure  that  the  peace  which  filled  her 
departing  spirit  cast  itsinfluence  over  the  dreary 
prison  of  her  sister's  heart. 

Once  more  the  lips  moved ;  Susan  bent  to 
catch  their  latest  whisper, 

"  Philip— God  forgive  Philip !" 

The  light  died  suddenly  out  of  the  great 
eyes;  the  mouth  softened  into  a  smile;  the 
freed  soul  passed  away  with  that  last  appeal 
for  the  man  who  had  wrecked  her  mortal  life, 
and  Lucy's  atonement  was  complete. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  PHARISEE'S  KINDNESS. 

Not  many  weeks  after  poor  Lucy  was  laid 
in  the  village  burial-ground,  Susan  Brent  and 
her  husband  carried  into  effect  that  long-cher- 
ished determination  of  forsaking  the  old  home 
for  some  distant  place,  where  at  least  their  sur- 
roundings need  not  daily  and  hourly  recall  the 
memory  of  those  dark  years. 
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Sasan  wished  to  take  Hetty  Flint  with  them ; 
bat  having  given  the  sabject  dae  consideration, 
the  girl  decided  it  would  be  a  willful  thwarting 
of  her  destiny  to  go.  That  wonderful  future, 
which  looked  so  real,  must  be  near  at  hand 
now,  she  thought,  though  careful  no  inkling  of 
her  wild  dreams  should  reach  either  her  mother 
or  Susan ;  and  she  laughed  to  herself  to  think 
what  a  hopeless  lunatic  thej  would  regard  her 
could  they  know  the  motives  by  which  she  was 
actuated. 

After  the  Brents'  departure,  Hetty  returned 
to  her  home  in  the  village  near  Miss  Conway's 
house,  and  found  matters  going  so  ill  that  it  was 
necessary  to  put  by  her  visions  and  do  every 
thing  in  her  power  to  assist.  Valery  was  de- 
lighted to  have  her  within  reach,  and  for  a  lit- 
tle Miss  Dorothy  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  promoting  Nurse  Benson  to  the  rank  of 
housekeeper,  and  giving  Hetty  a  position  about 
her  charge.  But  the  plan  came  to  nothing, 
for  somehow  Miss  Dorothy  and  Hetty  could 
not  cordially  sympathize.  In  certain  marked 
characteristics  they  were  not  dissimilar,  and 
those  very  points  of  resemblance,  resolution  and 
willfulness  especially,  seemed  to  each  unbear- 
able faults  in  the  other.  Hetty  called  Miss 
Dorothy  haughty  and  overbearing,  and  Miss 
Dorothy  considered  Hetty  headstrong  and  rath- 
er impertinent.  Still,  for  a  few  weeks  the  girl 
was  at  the  house  as  seamstress — she  was  won- 
derfully expert  with  her  needle — and  during 
that  season  she  and  Valery  held  long  talks,  and 
Hetty  encouraged  the  child  in  her  visionary 
propensities  in  a  way  of  which  Miss  Dorothy 
would  have  strongly  disapproved,  had  she  been 
aware. 

Then  old  Mr.  Flint  suddenly  fell  ill,  and,  to 
the  terror  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  caught  the  small-pox  in  a 
recent  journey  to  Albany.  Fear  turned  the 
entire  village,  as  I  have  twice  in  my  life  known 
to  happen,  into  a  flock  of  mere  brutes,  capable 
only  of  remembering  their  own  danger. 

Poor  Mrs.  Flint  sat  by  her  husband's  bedside 
just  as  the  cloudy  autumn  afternoon  was  fading 
into  a  chill  twilight.  It  was  cold  enough,  so 
that  fires  were  necessary ;  the  leaves  had  be- 
gun to  fall  in  showers  from  the  trees,  and  the 
wind  swept  down  the  mountain  gorges  wintiy 
and  damp. 

The  sound  of  voices  near  the  gate  roused 
her  from  her  dismal  watch  by  the  sick  man, 
who  lay  moaning  and  raving  in  the  delirium  of 
fever.  She  heard  her  own  name  pronounced 
several  times,  rose,  threw  a  shawl  about  her 
shoulders,  and  opened  the  door.  Outside  the 
gate  stood  half  a  dozen  of  the  neighbors — men 
prominent  in  the  petty  positions  attainable  in  a 
place  like  that.  She  moved  wonderingly  down 
the  walk.  As  she  approached  the  fence  they 
retreated  with  one  accord  into  the  road,  and 
the  oldest  of  the  group,  a  grim  pharisaical  dea- 
con, noted  for  his  long  prayers  and  his  hard 
dealings  alike  with  his  family  and  strangers, 
exclaimed,  tremnlously. 


*'That*ll  do.  Miss  Flint-^you  needn't  come 
any  nearer ;  wo  can  hear  each  other  talk,  yoa 
know." 

'*  What  do  you  want  ?"  asked  she,  her  keen 
gray  eyes  wandering  sternly  over  the  familiar 
faces.  ''I  have  a  sick  husband  alone  in  the 
house ;  don't  keep  me  waiting." 

"Yes,  exacly — exacly;  that's  what  we 
came  about,"  returned  the  deacon,  rather  con- 
fusedly, looking  at  his  companions  for  support ; 
but  they  all  stepped  a  little  farther  back  into 
the  road  and  remained  silent.  *  *•  Yes — ^we — ex- 
ac'ly" — stammered  the  deacon,  not  finding  it 
easy  to  tell  their  errand,  fond  as  he  was  of  con- 
stituting himself  spokesman  on  every  possible 
occasion. 

"Well  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Flint,  impatient!^ ;  «  do 
you  mean  you  have  come  to  see  if  you  can  help 
your  old  neighbor  in  her  trouble  f  I've  watched 
hero  alone  two  days  and  nights,  and  not  a  soul 
has  been  near  me ;  did  yoa  think  it  was  time 
to  find  out  if  we  were  alive  or  dead  ?" 

"Yes, we  know — ^yoa  see  the  doctor  says  it's 
small-pox,"  faltered  the  deacon,  striving  in  vain 
to  be  calm  and  dignified. 

"You  needn't  have  come  to  tell  me  that," 
retorted  she.  "  The  doctor  told  me,  and  he 
said  I  must  do  the  best  I  could.  He  puts  med- 
icines down  at  the  gate  every  day,  and  I  have 
to  guess  at  giving  them,  for  he  says  you're  snch 
a  set  of  miserable  cowards  that  you  have  threat- 
ened to  drive  him  out  of  the  village  if  he  comes 
to  do  his  duty  by  a  sick  man." 

"Now  you  mnstn't  take  it  that  way.  Miss 
Flint,"  urged  the  deacon.  "  It  ain't  right  to 
call  names,  you  know — ^now  is  it,  gentlemen  ? 
I  leave  it  to  you,  one  and  all." 

There  was  a  feeble  chorus  of  affirmation  from 
the  group,  but  it  ceased  quickly  under  Mrs. 
Flint's  rejoinder. 

" It's  right  to  tell  the  truth,"  said  she,  "and 
I  have  done  it.  Now  what  do  you  want  ?  It's 
plain  you  haven't  come  with  any  good  thought 
in  your  minds.  I  want  to  know  what  has 
brought  yon." 

The  deacon  turned  toward  his  companions, 
and  a  hurried  discussion  ensued  among  them. 
The  Pharisee  was  anxious  to  retreat  from  the 
prominent  position  he  had  accepted;  but  it 
was  too  late — the  entire  company  insisted  upon 
his  telling  the  stoiy. 

"  You  called  the  meeting— you  were  chair- 
man," said  one ;  "  it's  for  you  to  speak ;"  and 
the  others  reiterated  the  words,  while  the  dea- 
con shnffled  his  feet,  and  grew  more  and  more 
nneasy,  as  Mrs.  Flint  stood  looking  full  in  his 
eyes  with  a  glance  by  no  means  pleasant  to  en- 
counter. 

She  was  a  small,  plain-featured  woman,  grown 
prematurely  old  and  gray;  but  as  she  stood 
there,  one  hand  resting  on  the  gate,  her  head 
raised  in  stem-  defiance,  there  was  an  absolute 
grandeur  in  her  face  and  demeanor  which  awed 
the  whole  party. 

"Will  nobody  speak?"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Deacon,  I  hear  them  say  it's  your  place ;  you 
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have  words  enongh  nsaally ;  it  must  be  a  bad 
errand  indeed  that  has  brought  yon  all  here 
when  yoar  tongue  fails  yon!  What*s  this 
about  a  meeting  where  you  were  chairman? 
Did  you  have  to  call  a  meeting  to  find  out 
whether  it  would  be  right  to  help  old  neighbors 
in  sickness  and  distress?  Yon  needn't  have 
taken  so  much  trouble,  deacon,  if  you  had  re- 
membered your  Bible  a  little  better  I" 

"  Yes,  exacly ;  we  did  have  a  meetin',"  re- 
plied the  deacon,  spuiTcd  on  to  new  courage 
by  the  whispers  of  his  friends  and  the  angry 
emotions  which  Mrs.  Flint's  upbraiding  roused. 
'*  And  we  came  to  a — to  a  anonymouse  decis- 
ion what  ought  to  be  done."  Here  he  looked 
down  again,  glanced  back  at  the  group  for  sup- 
port, found  none,  and  so  repeated,  in  his  most 
pompons  voice,  *'A  anonymouse  decision!** 

"I  am  glad,"  retorted  the  little  woman, 
whose  tongue  on  occasion  could  be  sharp  as  a 
needle,  and  who  was  not  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  deacon's  unfortunate  habit  of  twist- 
ing certain  long  words  he  had  a  weakness  for 
using.  "  It's  the  first  time,  girl  or  woman,  that 
I  ever  knew  this  neighborhood  to  discuss  any 
matter  without  a  quarrel ;  and  if  the  decision 
was  unanimous,  I  don't  wonder  yon  made  it 
anonymous  too,  for  it  must  be  something  to  be 
ashamed  of  if  you  were  all  of  one  mind." 

''Oh  now,  see  here,  Miss  Flint!"  cried  the 
deacon  ^  "  yon  ain't  gi-eetin'  ns  in  a  Christian 
sperit ;  you  ain't,  indeed." 

*'  Maybe  not,"  said  she ;  ''  I  always  recoUect 
what  my  Bible  says  about  throwing  away 
pearls." 

The  position  was  becoming  any  thing  but 
agreeable ;  the  deacon's  supporters,  eager  to 
end  the  scene  and  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
keen-eyed  woman's  irony,  again  urged  him  to 
speak  out  and  be  done. 

''  The  sooner  the  better,"  said  Mrs.  Flint ; 
'*  I  want  to  go  back  to  my  husband— he  may 
wake  any  minute  and  need  me." 

''Jest  so,  jest  so!"  assented  the  deacon. 
"And  we've  made  arrangements  that  yon 
should  be  with  him ;  of  course  it's  right  you 
should,  and  there's  bread  and  meat,  and  every 
thing  made  as  comfortable  as  it  can  be — we 
'tended  to  that  afore  we  come  to  you.  Miss  Flint, 
for  I  said  from  the  first, '  Brethren,  let  ns  do  it 
all  in  a  prayerful  sperit.' " 

Mrs.  Flint  took  a  step  forward ;  the  whole 
group  retreated,  and  the  deacon  pressed  a 
handkerchief  wet  with  vinegar  to  his  nose  and 
mouth,  calling  through  it  in  smothered  accents, 

"  We  can  hear ;  stay  where  you  be,  Miss 
Flint — we  can  hear  appropriately." 

She  leaned  both  hands  on  the  gate  and 
flashed  her  angry  eyes  full  upon  them. 

"  Tell  it  all  out,  and  be  quick  about  it,"  she 
said,  in  a  low,  stem  voice ;  "  qnick,  or  you'll 
have  no  chance  to  say  it  to  me." 

At  that  instant  a  heavy  farm-wagon  turned 
up  toward  the  house  from  the  village  road, 
halted  near,  and  the  driver  sat  watching  the 
scene,  apparently  at  a  loss  how  to  act.     Mrs. 


Flint  darted  one  rapid  glance ;  she  saw  that  a 
straw-pallet  and  some  blankets  lay  in  the  wag- 
on bottom ;  she  fully  understood  their  errand 
now. 

"Do  you  mean  to  speak,  deacon?*'  she  ask- 
ed, in  the  same  ominous  tone. 

"  Wal,  there  'tis  now ;  there's  the  wagon ; 
we  expected  we'd  a-got  it  all  fixed  afore  Foster 
came ;  but  you  kind  o'  bender  matters  by  not 
meetin'  us  in  a  Christian  sperit,  Miss  Flint." 

"Do  you  know  what  Fm  thinking.  Deacon 
Jackson  ?  The  meeting  you  and  I  shall  have 
before  the  judgment-seat  and  the  God  yon  out- 
rage with  your  prayers,"  cried  the  woman,  th 
terrible  in  voice  and  aspect  that  not  a  man  but 
uttered  a  little  gasp  of  awe.  "Once  more, 
what  do  you  want — what  is  that  wagon  for?" 

"  Why,  it'll  take  yon  both  as  comfortable  as 
can  be,"  stammered  the  deacon ;  "  there's  the 
bed  and  alL  My  wife  put  in  the  blankets  her- 
seft(  and  you  needn't  never  send  'em  back.  I 
says  to  her,  says  I,  Elizy,  let  Miss  Flint  keep 
the  hull  lot." 

"Who  is  it  to  take?"  demanded  she,  the 
momentary  excitement  subsiding  into  her  for- 
mer unnatural  composure. 

"Why,  both  on  you,  o'  course;  both — ^it's 
according  to  Scripture — ^the  wife  shall  cleave  to 
the  husband !  And  it's  aU  been  made  as  com- 
fortable as  it  could  be  fixed.  Mr.  Osbom  here 
sent  a  kitchen-stove  down  himself,  and  plenty 
of  wood ;  it's  all  ready  for  yon  to  set  up  house- 
keeping without  a  speck  of  trouble  I  I  do  as- 
sure you.  Miss  Flinty  we've  done  the  hull  in  a 
Christian  sperit;  try  and  meet  us  half-way! 
£f  yon  felt  it  would  help  you  any,  I'm  ready  to 
pray  a  little  with  you  afore  you  start." 

"Before  I  start  where?"  she  asked,  cold  and 
motionless,  her  eyes  never  releasing  him  from 
their  sAirching  gaze. 

"  You  ought  to'  git  off  right  away,"  pursued 
the  deacon ;  "  it  ain't  good  for  a  sick  man  to 
be  out  in  the  evening  air.  It's  down  by  the 
cross-roads,  you  know — it's  a  barn  Mr.  Fellowes 
has  just  built.  I  don'  know  as  it'll  be  safe  even 
to  use  it  for  hay  after ;  but  he  don't  mind  that ! 
We're  all  willing  to  lose  blankets  or  any  thing, 
if  it'll  make  you  comfortable;  we  ain't  going  to 
set  nothing  of  that  sort  in  the  way  of  our  duty." 

Mrs.  Flint  moved  slowly  round,  as  a  figure 
cut  out^f  stone  might  have  moved,  so  that  she 
confronted  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  had  re- 
treated to  one  side  and  left  the  deacon  stand- 
ing unsupported  while  he  spoke. 

"I  want  to  hear  yon  all  say  it,"  she  said, 
"every  one  of  yon!  Each  man  has  got  to 
speak  for  himself  I  James  Fellowes,  when  my 
husband  and  you  were  young  men,  he  lent  you 
money  to  set  up  in  business ;  and  just  after  I 
was  married  I  took  care  of  you  three  weeks, 
night  and  day,  when  you  had  typhus  fever- 
have  yon  come  here  to  help  murder  Caleb 
Flint?" 

'  "  Why,  now,  don't  put  it  in  that  way— mer- 
cy's sake !"  groaned  the  deacon. 

"  Be  silentj"  she  ordered;  without  glancing 
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at  him ;  '^  yon  hare  told  jour  story.  I  want  to 
know  if  it  is  tnio,  James  Fellowes ;  will  70a 
speak?" 

The  man  hung  his  head  and  looked  the  pic- 
ture of  wretchedness,  bat  the  whispered  expos- 
tulations of  his  companions  forced  him  to  at- 
tempt an  answer. 

"Yon  see  the  whole  village's  set  on  it,"  he 
faltered.  '*  They  saj  it  ain*t  safe  for  Caleb  to 
be  lying  here  right  among  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren—" 

"As  it  were,"  pat  in  the  deacon. 

"  It  don't  seem  right,  Mrs.  Flint,"  added  an- 
other, 'Uo  expose  a  whole  neighborhood  to  such 
danger — ^yoa  oughtn't  to  want  it  yourself." 

'* That's  Morrison's  voice,"  said  she;  ''no 
wonder  he  tries  to  slink  out  of  my  sight.  That's 
the  man  who  has  sold  my  husband  liquor,  and 
encouraged  him  to  drink — ^now  there's  nothing 
else  to  get,  he  want's  his  life." 

There  rose  a  broken  chorus  of  remonstrance 
and  excuse,  but  she  silenced  them  with  a  wave 
of  her  hand. 

*'  *  Two  more  have  answered,"  said  she.  *  *  Mr. 
Osbom,  do  you  want  to  help  in  the  murder?" 

"  I — I'm  sorry  you  take  it  so  hard,  Mrs. 
Flint,"  returned  the  unfortunate  little  mer- 
chant, who  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole 
neighborhood  on  account  of  the  abject  slavery 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  strong-minded 
spouse.  *'  You  see,  it  wouldn't  be  of  any  use 
for  one  man  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  a 
general  meeting,  and  we  must  think  of  our  lives, 
as  Mrs,  Osbom  says — " 

" That  will  do,"  she  interrupted.  "If  Mary 
Osborn  wants  a  murder  committed,  of  course 
you've  got  to  help — I  might  as  well  blame  a 
blind  baby  as  you !  But  there  are  more  here 
— three — four — ^men  with  wills  of  their  own — 
men  I  have  played  with  when  we  were  111  chil- 
dren— men  whose  wives  and  babies  I've  helped 
in  sickness  and  sorrow !  Speak  out,  every  one 
of  you — I'll  hear  each  voice  before  I  believe." 

An  instant's  hesitation ;  hurried  reproaches 
from  the  deacon  and  the  two  who  had  already 
given  their  verdict,  then  the  remainder  cried  in 
concert, 

"He'll  have  to  go— it  isn't  safe." 

"Tbei*e,  there!"  exclaimed  the  deacon,  im- 
patiently. "  You  hear  *em,  Miss  Flint — we're 
all  agreed — ^you  hear."  ^ 

'*  Yes,  and  God  hears  too !"  she  answered, 
turned,  and  walked  back  into  the  house  with- 
out another  word. 

The  group  stood  staring  at  each  other  in  dis- 
comfited surprise,  and  the  man  in  the  wagon — 
a  laborer  of  the  deacon's,  who,  having  had  the 
amall-pox,  felt  no  hesitation  about  driving  the 
sufferer  to  the  shelter  prepared  for  him — called 
out  to  know  if  they  were  going  to  keep  him 
there  all  night. 

''Kow  don't  be  precipitate,  Foster,  don't!" 
whined  the  deacon. 

"Oh,  blast  the  long-winded  words,"  mut- 
tered the  man.  "It's  my  opinion  that  there 
female's  more'n  a  match  for  the  hull  township." 


The  committee  presented  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
impertinence,  and  an  animated  discussion  arose 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done  if  Mrs.  Flint  refused 
to  come  out  with  her  husband. 

"Wall,"  the  deacon  said  at  last,  "if  she 
won't  hear  reason,  shell  have  to  be  made  to ! 
Somebody  must  go  and  tell  her  we  really  shall 
be  obliged  to  unroof  the  house  or  sumpthing-^ 
I  expect  thero'd  be  Scriptur'  warrant  for  it — 
jest  remember  the  children  of  Israel  and  the 
leprosy." 

Who  was  to  approach  the  cottage  to  give 
the  information,  became  the  next  question; 
but  the  man  in  the  wagon  settled  that  by 
jumping  to  the  ground  and  saying, 

"  Stand  by  the  horses,  somebody !  This  is 
a  pooty  job  you've  set  afoot !  Fm  a  stranger 
in  these  parts,  but  I'm  gaul  darned  if  I  don't 
think  a  congregation  of  catamounts  would  have 
more  decency  than  the  hull  meetin'-bouse  lot 
of  ye." 

There  was  no  reply  to  his  insolent  frankness, 
and  he  hurried  up  the  path,  calling, 

"I  say.  Miss  Flint,  it's  no  nse — ^you'd  better 
be  in  the  Samaritan  desert  with  pison  snakes 
and  wild  alligators  than  among  these  hero 
Christians !  They  say  if  you  don't  go,  they'll 
have  the  roof  off  the  house,  and  I  suppose 
they'd  bum  you  up  arter." 

"  Come  in  and  help,  if  you  are  human,"  re- 
tumed  the  woman's  voice.  "I've  told  my 
husband — ^he  says  he  will  go." 

It  was  not  many*  moments  before  the  group 
of  men  in  the  road,  anxiously  waiting  for  Fos- 
ter's return  to  report  what  Mrs.  Flint  said,  saw 
him  and  the  wife  appear  in  the  door-way,  sup- 
porting between  them  a  tall  gaunt  form,  swath- 
ed in  blankets,  who  tottered  and  groaned  at 
each  step,  but  did  his  best  to  bear  with  forti- 
tude his  twofold  agony  of  body  and  mind. 

The  deacon  was  holding  the  horses  by  the 
bridles;  at  the  sight  he  dropped  them,  and 
darted  over  the  nearest  fence,  followed  in  e.i- 
ger  haste  by  all  his  companions.  They  halted 
on  a  hillock  some  distance  back  in  the  field, 
and  stood  shivering  and  trembling,  with  hand- 
kerchiefs pressed  to  their  faces. 

The  dusk  of  evening  had  set  in ;  a  few  stars 
shot  out  in  the  cloudy  sky;  the  wind  swept 
down  from  the  hills,  keen  and  cold,  but  it 
wrung  no  word  of  complaint  from  the  sick 
man.  Mrs.  Flint  and  Foster  lifted  him  as  well 
as  they»could — ^got  him  on  the  straw  mattress 
in  the  wagon ;  before  they  could  lay  him  down, 
he  said, 

"Wait!  Where  are  they?  I  can't  see 
very  well." 

"Steoding  over  on  the  hill/'  his  wife  re- 
plied. 

Flint  lifted  his  grand  old  head,  about  which 
the  long  white  hair  streamed  in  heavy  masses, 
his  face  disfigured  by  disease  and  ill  courses, 
but  handsome  still,  and  called, 

"  Good-bye,  neighbors ;  I  never  shall  trou- 
ble you  any  more ;  speak  a  kind  word  of  the 
old  man  sometimes." 
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They  laid  him  down  upon  the  straw,  made 
him  as  comfortable  as  thej  could,  and  he  said, 
faintly, 

**  It*s  better  than  I  deserve,  Jane ;  don't 
fret." 

Mrs.  Flint  stood  up  in  the  wagon  and  looked 
back  at  the  group  on  the  hill,  stretched  out  her 
hand  and  pointed  at  them,  then  upward  to  the 
sky. 

"You  called  me  to  meet  yon  this  time,'* 
said  she,  in  a  voice  that  rang  cold  and  distinct 
through  the  stillness ;  *'  when  the  last  trumpet 
sounds,  I'll  call  you,  one  and  all,  to  meet  me  at 
the  bar  of  God  and  answer  for  this  day's  work." 

She  seated  herself  in  the  bottom  of  the  wag- 
on, lifted  her  husband's  head  upon  her  lap,  and 
the  cumbrous  vehicle  jolted  slowly  down  the 
road  toward  the  half-open  shed,  away  out  on 
the  edge  of  a  morass,  miles  distant  from  any 
human  habitation  —  the  shelter  offered  by  a 
whole  village  to  a  dying  man!  And  that  in 
the  midst  of  this  boasted  nineteenth  century — 
in  the  heart  of  a  country  which  vaunts  its 
claims  to  civilization  and  Christianity.  May 
God  have  mercy  on  our  impious  sins  I 

The  news  of  the  barbarous  treatment  to 
which  her  father  had  been  subjected  by  the 
town  magnates  was  not  slow  in  reaching  Hetty 
Flint.  The  morning  after  the  occurrence,  as 
she  sat  busy  with  her  needle  in  a  little  room 
off  Valery's  bed-chamber,  one  of  Miss  Doro- 
thy's servants  came  back  from  some  errand  to 
the  village  and  told  Hetty  the  whole  story. 

Between  grief  and  wrath  the  girl  was  nearly 
frantic  for  a  while,  but  her  native  self-control 
asserted  its  supremacy  by  the  time  Miss  Doro- 
thy learned  what  had  happened,  and  hastened 
with  her  usual  kindness  to  offer  not  only  sym- 
pathy, but  the  promise  that  every  thing  which 
money  could  purchase  should  be  freely  given 
to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible  the  conse- 
quences of  the  inhuman  transaction. 

"You're  very  good  —  you  always  are,"  re- 
turned Hetty,  dry-eyed  and  pale,  mechanically 
sitting  down  in  her  chair  again  and  picking  up 
the  work  she  had  thrown  on  the  floor ;  "  I  dare 
say  nothing  can  be  done — he'll  die,  of  course ! 
Oh,  Miss  Dorothy,  and  they  call  this  a  Chris- 
tian land — if  there  is  any  justice  anywhere — " 

She  broke  off  suddenly,  and  turned  her  face 
toward  the  window. 

**  My  poor  Hetty,"  answered  Miss  Dorothy, 
softly,  "  don't  think  of  that,  if  you  can  help  it." 

"I'm  a  fool  to  waste  my  time,"  said  Hetty, 
rising  from  her  seat,  and  beginning  to  fold  up 
her  sewing.  "Miss  Dorothy,  I  must  go  and 
see  fiither." 

"I  think  you  had  better  not,  Hetty-ryou 
can  do  no  good — your  mother  is  an  excellent 
nurse.  I  have  sent  over  to  Rnsham  for  anoth- 
er doctor  who  isn't  afraid  of  his  neighbors.  I 
am  sure  your  mother  would  not  be  willing  you 
should  run  any  risk,  since  you  couldn't  be  of 
the  least  assistance." 

"I  must  go  and  see  my  father— I  willl"  re- 


turned Hetty,  in  a  slow,  repressed  voice,  which 
proved  much  more  certainly  than  any  outburst 
of  passionate  language  could  have  done  how 
thoroughly  determined  she  was.  "  No  matter 
what  he  has  been,  he  is  my  father,  and  I  love 
him  !  Why,  Miss  Dorothy,  if  he  should  die 
without  my  seeing  him,  I  beHieve  it  would  drive 
me  crazy." 

"I  think  yon  ought  to  be  very  careful,  Het- 
ty; if  any  body  knows  you  have  gone,  I'm 
afraid  you  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  come  into 
the  village  again." 

"I'll  go  in  the  evening,"  said  Hetty,  "but  I 
wouldn't  keep  away  if  I  knew  they  would  bum 
me  alive  when  I  got  back." 

Miss  Dorothy  could  not  oppose  her  resolu- 
tion, for  she  knew  that  she  should  have  felt  the 
same  in  a  similar  cose. 

"  Where  are  your  little  brother  and  sister  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  They've  been  staying  for  a  few  weeks  with 
my  annt  Sarah  over  at  Rusham,"  replied  Hetty. 
"After  I've  seen  father,  I'll  go  home  and  get 
ready  for  them." 

"  Let  them  stay  where  they  are,"  Miss  Dor- 
othy said.  "And,  Hetty,  I  suppose  it  would 
not  be  right  to  let  you  go  back  and  forth  from 
here  to  the—" 

"Cow -shed,"  broke  in  Hetty.  "That's 
where  these  Christians  have  sent  him  I  Ko, 
Miss  Dorothy,  I  wouldn't  have  Valery  or  the 
servants  nm  any 'risk — you're  right  enough 
there.  Ana  I  don't  want  to  bring  the  small- 
pox into  the  village,  though  it  would  be  no 
more  than  they  deserve !  I'll  not  go  into  the 
house  if  mother  can  manage  to  let  mo  see  him 
without — ^bnt  see  him  I  must!" 

She  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  went 
to  find  Valery  and  bid  her  good-bye.  The 
child  was  much  distressed  at  losing  her,  but 
Hetty  promised  to  return  as  80<A  as  she  could. 

"John  and  Amy  will  be  coming  home,  and 
they've  got  to  be  taken  care  of  while  mother  is 
gone,"  she  said. 

And  Valery,  always  reasonable,  had  no  fur- 
ther opposition  to  offer. 

But  Miss  Dorothy  was  not  willing  Hetty 
and  the  little  ones  should  stay  in  the  cottage 
until  it  had  been  well  fumigated  and  aired ;  so 
it  was  arranged  that  they  should  take  posses- 
sion of  a  small  house  she  owned  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  and  every  thing  needed 
for  their  comfort  was  sent  over  at  once.  Het- 
ty wrote  to  her  annt,  asking  her  to  let  the  chil- 
dren remain  for  a  couple  of  weeks  longer,  and 
set  off  to  put  in  order  the  new  home  Miss  Con- 
way had  placed  at  her  disposal.  Going  down 
the  village  street,  she  came  face  to  face  with 
Deacon  Jackson;  and  as  there  were  four  or 
five  persons  standing  about,  the  deacon  felt  it 
his  duty  to  improve  the  occasion  by  a  few 
words  for  the  girl's  benefit. 

"  Good-momin*,  daughter,"  said  he. 

Hetty  stopped  short  in  frpnt  of  him,  making 
no  answer  in  words,  but  the  flash  of  her  gray 
eyes  reminded  him  so  forcibly  of  the  way  her 
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mother  had  looked  at  him  on  the  preyioas 
night  that  the  deacon  felt  somewhat  confased, 
and  inclined  to  retreat,  only,  as  there  were 
several  witnesses,  it  would  never  do  to  be 
worsted  by  this  saucy  girl. 

"  Which  road  was  you  going,  Hetty  ?**  he 
asked,  with  something  at  once  patronizing  and 
magisterial  in  his  tone. 

'^Straight  ahead,  like  John  Bunyan  when 
the  devil  met  him,"  retorted  Hetty. 

''Tat,  tut!"  said  the  deacon, sorely  discom- 
fited by  the  sounds  of  repressed  laughter  from 
the  people  who  stood  about.  ''That's  more 
like  profane  language,  Mehitable,  than  I  like 
to  hear." 

"It's  not  so  much  like  it  as  yonr  swearing 
was  the  day  you  couldn't  get  the  red  cow  out 
of  the  garden,"  replied  Hetty,  composedly; 
"  besides,  it's  as  true  in  my  case  as  it  was  in 
John  Banyan's,  and  you're  always  advising  the 
Sunday-school  children  to  tell  the  truth." 

"Mehitable  Flint,"  returned  the  deacon, 
adopting  the  nasal  twang  which  he  seemed  to 
consider  the  tone  proper  for  religious  advice, 
"take  care;  the  human  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked." 

"  Yon  have  proved  that  yours  is,  any  way," 
said  Hetty.  "  But  look  here,  I  don't  wish  to 
talk  to  you." 

"I  want  to  know  where  you  are  agoing, 
Mehitable,"  answered  the  deacon,  growing 
firmer  and  more  pompous  as  he  fancied  that 
his  majesty  had  somewhat  subdued  ner.  "  We 
couldn't  allow  you  to  go  and  see  your  father ; 
it  wouldn't  be  right." 

"Deacon  Jackson,"  intermpted  Hetty,  "if 
I  wished  to  go,  three  such  villages  as  this 
couldn't  keep  me  from  it;  but  I'm  going  to 
get  a  house  ready  for  the  children  against  they 
come  home." 

"Yes — exflfcly  —  quite  right — heerd  Miss 
Conway  had  managed  it  for  ye — always  judi- 
cial. Miss  Conway." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  Hetty, 
"  but  she's  human,  at  all  events." 

"  Now,  Mehitable,  you  mustn't  take  it  in  a 
wrong  fiperit,"  whined  the  deacon,  setting  off 
full  swing  in  his  prayer-meeting  voice,  and  be* 
ginning  to  saw  the  air  with  his  right  hand. 
"  We  had  a  Christian  daty  to  do,  and  we  done 
it.  There  was  our  wives  and  little  ones,  and 
a  pestilence  among  the  tents  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  as  it  were — we  done  our  duty  manfully 
— and  yon  must  wrestle  in  prayer,  Mehitable, 
against  the  evil  sperit  that's  a-tryin*  to  blind 
your  eyes^  and  fire  up  an  unreginerate  wrath 
in  your  heart." 

"  The  evil  spirit  hasn't  made  me  a  murder- 
er, as  it  has  yon  and  the  others  who  drove  my 
father  out  to  die  like  a  wild  beast,"  said  Hetty. 
"You'd  better  pray  less,  and  think  of  your  sins 
more!  The  Bible  you're  so  fond  of  quoting 
talks  about  vengeance  belonging  to  Him,  and 
says  that  He  will  avenge  the  cause  of  the  wid- 
ow and  the  fatherless  I  I'd  think  of  it  a  little, 
deacon,  if  I  were  yon,  before  I  let  any  more 


men's  deaths  lie  at  my  door!  You're  quite 
right  to  compare  yourself  and  yonr  neighbors 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  you're  very  like  them 
indeed !  When  Grod  grew  weary  of  their  sins. 
He  left  them  to  work  oat  their  ovra  ruin,  ju^ 
as  He  has  you ;  and  it  has  led  you  from  hypoc- 
risy up  to  murder — the  same  road  they  trav- 
eled, deacon,  and  it  will  find  the  same  end." 

She  walked  quickly  on,  and  left  the  deacon 
to  repair  his  shattered  dignity  in  the  ejes  of 
his  companions  as  well  as  he  could.  Hetty 
was  very  busy  in  her  new  house  all  day  ;  two 
or  three  of  the  neighboring  women  came  in 
to  see  her,  but  she  was  in  no  mood  to  meet  the 
familiar  fiices  which  had  now  become  positively 
loathsome,  so  she  shut  herself  in  an  upper  room 
until  they  were  gone,  and  then  locked  the  doors 
so  that  she  might  run  no  risk  of  farther  intra- 
sion. 

The  evening  came  on,  clear  and  cold,  with  a 
full  moon  to  light  her  tedious  walk  through  the 
fields.  Hetty  heeded  neither  the  loneliness 
nor  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  across  plowed 
fields,  over  fences,  through^  dismal  wood  where 
the  wind  sighed  and  moaned  like  a  troop  of 
wretched  phantoms ;  taking  that  route  because 
there  was  less  danger  of  meeting  any  person 
who  might  tiy  to  stop  her. 

She  came  out  on  the  edge  of  the  morass  at 
last.  Before  her  stood  the  half-finished  bam, 
backed  by  a  barren  hill.  At  one  side  a  group 
of  pine-trees  added  to  the  desolation  of  the 
scene,  upon  which  the  silver  moonlight  shone 
broad  and  chill,  giving  a  ghostly  aspect  to  the 
whole  spot  more  dismal  than  the  commonplace 
dreariness  of  its  appearance  at  noonday  would 
have  been. 

Near  one  end  of  the  building  was  a  space 
boarded  up  and  converted  into  a  rude  apart- 
ment ;  from  the  window  which  had  been  hasti- 
ly set  in  shone  a  light.  Hetty  knew  that  it  was 
there  her  mother  held  her  solitary  watch. 

She  went  on  round  the  bam  and  found  the 
door,  knocked  softly  on  it,  and  called, 

"Mother,  mother!" 

Mrs.  flint  knew  her  voice  instantly,  hurried 
to  the  door,  and  answered  without  opening  it. 

"  You  mustn't  come  in,  Hetty — ^you  couldn't 
do  any  good — ^remember  there's  the  children,  if 
any  thing  happened  to  me." 

"  I  know,"  said  Hetty.  "  But  I  will  see  fa- 
ther— it's  of  no  use  to  talk — I  must  see  him !" 

"  He's  asleep  partly ;  he  wouldn't  know 
you." 

"Will  he  die,  mother?"  Hetty  whispered. 

"  Yes,  it's  of  no  use  to  deceive  you !  The 
doctor  Miss  Conway  sent  has  been  here;  be 
says  probably  he  never  could  have  got  well; 
but  now,  after  that  ride,  it's  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  days." 

Hetty  sat  on  the  threshold  and  cried  quietly 
for  a  while ;  he  might  be  a  lost,  mined  man  in 
other's  eyes ;  a  man  who  had  dragged  himself 
and  his  family  down  to  wretchedness,  but  at 
least  he  had  always  been  good-natured  and 
pleasant  to  them,  and  Hetty  loved  him. 
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**  Mother,"  she  called  presently. 

''What  is  it?  Don't  sit  there  any  longer; 
you'll  catch  cold.  Don't  let  me  have  to  lose 
you,  Hetty;  Tve  no  hope  in  the  world  but 
you." 

''  I  sha'n't  get  cold  I  Mother,  is  the  bed  so 
that  I  can  see  him  through  the  window  ?" 

*'  Yes,  111  put  the  curtain  up,  and  hold  the 
light — if  youll  go  right  away  afterward." 

'*  I  will ;  I  only  want  to  look  at  him  once 
more." 

She  heard  her  mother  cross  the  room,  and 
ran  back  under  the  window ;  the  sheet  which 
had  been  pinned  across  to  serre  as  a  curtain 
was  drawn  aside.  She  gazed  into  the  bare 
wretched  room,  and  saw  her  father  distinctly 
as  he  lay  in  bed,  his  eyes  closed,  but  his  hands 
moving  restlessly,  and  his  lips  muttering  de- 
lirious fancies.  It  was  a  terrible  sight,  though 
Hetty  was  still  glad  she  had  come. 

'Tm  going  now,"  she  said.  "  Mother,  if  he 
should  get  rational,  tell  him  I  was  here." 

''I  will,"  Mrs.  Flint  answered,  stepping 
near  the  window.  "  Take  care  of  the  children, 
Hetty." 

"  Yes ;  I've  written  to  Aunt  Sarah  to  keep 
them  till  there's  no  danger.  I'm  in  that  little 
house  of  Miss  Dorothy's." 

''I  know;  the  doctor  told  me;  anyhow, 
Morrison  has  foreclosed  the  mortgage  on  our 
house — he'll  sell  us  up  to  thQ  last  chair." 

** Never  mind,  mother." 

''  I  don't,  Hetty ;  I  don't  seem  to  mind  any 
tiling — I've  borne  and  borne,  till  I'm  callous 
like ;  it's  only  the  children." 

**  I'll  take  care  of  them,  mother,  and  you 
too — I  will ;  there's  a  whole  life  before  me  yet, 
and  I'll  make  it  worth  having — ^you  see." 

They  said  good-bye,  and  Hetty  started  home- 
ward, leaving  Mrs.  Flint  somewhat  comforted 
by  her  visit,  and  even  feeling  a  sort  of  rest 
in  Hetty's  assurances  for  the  future,  wild  and 
vague  as  they  sounded. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  few  more  days ;  Caleb 
Flint's  life  had  come  to  an  end.  It  was  a  con- 
solation, later,  to  Hetty  to  know  that  he  did 
struggle  back  out  of  delirium  before  his  death, 
and  was  made  happy  by  the  news  of  her  visit. 

'*  You  both  forgive  me,"  he  said ;  **  maybe 
God  will — ask  him  for  me,  Jane.  I'd  like  to 
see  you  and  Hetty  again." 

He  was  dead,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  buried,  though  Deacon  Jackson  did 
moot  the  project  of  burning  up  the  bam  in  or- 
der to  get  rid  of  the  body.  It  was  decided 
that  Foster  and  the  lame  sexton  should  bury 
him  at  night  in  a  grave-yard  between  the  barn 
and  the  village,  an  old  burial-place  no  longer 
used.  They  told  Hetty ;  she  offered  no  oppo- 
tition,  wasted  no  reproaches.  She  only  wished 
the  neighbors  to  keep  away  from  her,  and  told 
them  so  in  few  words.  It  was  the  evening  of 
the  day  her  father  died  ;  Hetty  went  down  to 
the  principal  shop  to  buy  a  dress  for  her  moth- 
er before  her  return,  and  make  some  other  pur- 
chases out  of  her  small  fund  of  savings. 
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A  knot  of  men  were  collected  there  accord- 
ing to  the  habit  of  the  idlers  of  a  country  vil- 
lage, too  much  occupied  with  their  gossip  to 
notice  Hetty's  entrance. 

As  she  was  moving  toward  the  counter,  a 
man  whom  she  recognized  as  a  cabinet-maker 
lately  established  in  the  place,  called  to  the 
shopman,  seated  behind  his  desk  busy  with  some 
accounts : 

**  I  say,  Boardman,  if  I  make  a  coffin  for  old 
Flint,  who  is  to  see  me  paid,  I  want  to  know  ?" 

The  girl  stepped  quickly  forward,  and  startled 
the  whole  group  by  the  sudden  sound  of  her 
voice. 

*'  I  will,"  said  she ;  ''my  name  is  Hetty 
Flint,  and  you  can  ask  any  one  of  these  men  if 
I  ever  failed  to  keep  my  word." 

She  walked  out  of  the  shop,  leaving  the  par- 
ty somewhat  ashamed,  and  from  that  moment 
— as  was  natural,  now  that  it  could  do  no  good 
— a  reaction  of  public  opinion  set  in,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  people  to  declare  that  Deacon 
Jackson  was  no  better  than  a  murderer,  and 
that  they  had  never  wanted  the  sick  man  re- 
moved. 

Hetty  vouchsafed  no  attention  whatever; 
she  made  arrangements  with  Miss  Conway  to 
advance  her  the  money  needed  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  burial,  having  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  sh&  was  to  give  its  value  in  needle- 
work. She  was  commencing  life  by  paying  for 
her  father's  coffin  ;  it  was  not  likely  to  soften 
the  determination  and  asperities  of  her  char- 
acter. 

Of  course  before  long  Mrs.  Flint  was  allow- 
ed to  return  ;  the  children  came  back  ;  mother 
and  daughter  lived  in  the  house  Miss  Conway 
rented  them.  They  had  nothing  left  but  such 
of  their  furniture  as  they  were  able  to  save 
from  the  clutch  of  hard-hearted  creditors. 

Mrs.  Flint  and  Hetty  worked  at  whatever 
fell  in  their  way,  never  complaining,  never  fal- 
tering. Night  after  night,  when  her  tedious 
tasks  were  over,  and  her  mother  and  the  chil- 
dren asleep,  Hetty  sat  poring  over  old  play- 
books,  and^  dreaming  the  wild  dreams  which  she 
did  not  for  an  instant  relinquish ;  and  if  they 
might  never  prove  more  real  than  at  present, 
they  at  least  aided  her  to  bear  patiently  that 
cheerless  life. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BETTYS  FUTUBE  BEGINS. 

The  realization  of  Hetty  Flint's  dreams 
seemed  as  far  off  as  ever,  but  she  clung  to  them 
all  the  closer  the  more  distant  and  improbable 
they  appeared ;  and  though  she  did  the  work 
of  at  least  three  ordinary  girls,  was  never  too 
busy  to  find  encouragement  in  the  thought  of 
that  wonderful  destiny  which  was  coming  to 
meet  her.  She  and  her  mother  supported 
themselves  comfortably,  and  took  good  care  of 
the  children,  keeping  aloof  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  neighbors  who  had  so  cruelly  deserted 
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them  in  their  hoar  of  need,  though  they  were 
both  too  sensible  to  render  the  daily  burden  of 
their  lives  harder  by  cherishing  resentment  or 
nnkindly  feelings.  Hetty  was  indifferent  to 
them  all;  they  had  no  part  whatever  in  her 
grand  fature,  and  the  present  seemed  merely 
a  transhion  state,  withont  great  importance  in 
her  eyes,  though,  unconsciously,  she  was  learn- 
ing lessons  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice  which 
would  be  of  infinite  value  whatever  changes 
the  years  might  bring. 

She  was  as  reticent  as  of  old ;  and  the  only 
perception  her  mother  ever  gained  of  the  vis- 
ionary world  in  which  her  thoughts  dwelt,  was 
from  some  chance  -exclamation  that  at  times 
made  the  hard-headed  little  woman  marvel  if 
Hetty  were  exactly  right  in  her  brain.  Occa- 
siomUly  when  Mrs.  Flint,  worn  out  physically 
by  her  labor,  yielded  to  a  passing  fit  of  despond- 
ency, and  fell  foul  of  Fate  for  having  treated 
her  so  harshly,  or  Hetty  herself  felt  unnerved 
by  a  week  of  extra  care  and  annoyance,  she 
would  astonish  the  matron  by  saying, 

*' Another  day  gone — courage,  duchess  !*' 

She  never  gave  any  better  answer  than  a 
careless  laugh  when  Mrs.  Flint  demanded  an 
explanation ;  but  the  good  sonVs  ideas  in  re- 
gard to  duchesses  were  exceedingly  indistinct ; 
and  as  the  girl  showed  no  other  signs  of  men- 
tal aberration,  she  only  came  to  the  conclusion 
the  neighbors  hod  agreed  upon,  that  '*  Hetty 
was  very  queer,"  seeming  to  find  a  satisfaction 
in  the  vague  accusation  which  apparently  means 
so  much  to  country  people. 

Hetty,  however  occupied  she  might  he,  usu- 
ally stole  a  little  time  out  of  her  sleeping  hours 
for  her  books,  and,  having  free  access  to  Miss 
Dorothy's  library,  was  able  to  gratify  her  taste 
to  any  extent. 

She  was  at  the  Hermitago  a  great  deal  dur- 
ing the  winter ;  and  when  Yalery's  lessons  for 
the  morning  were  over,  it  was  her  great  delight 
to  get  into  the  room  where  Hetty  sewed,  and 
cither  read  aloud  or  hold  long  confidential  chats. 
Miss  Dorothy,  had  she  known  how  fanciful  these 
conversations  were,  would  have  strongly  disap- 
proved, or  more  probably,  not  being  an  imagi- 
native woman,  considered  the  pair  no  better 
than  two  idiots. 

The  winter  passed,  and  toward  spring  the 
Earle  family  came  North,  after  a  residence  of 
many  years  abroad  and  in  New  Orleans,  and 
took  possession  of  a  mansion  which  had  fallen 
into  their  hands  along  with  certain  other  prop- 
erty. There  were  two  young  women  and  a 
mother  to  represent  the  feminine  elements  of 
the  household,  so  of  course  there  was  always 
enough  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  needle-work. 
Miss  Dorothy  recommended  Mrs.  Flint  and 
Hetty,  and  after  this  the  girl  was  a  good  deal 
at  the  house. 

The  change  of  which  Hetty  had  so  long 
dreamed  overtook  her  suddenly  enough,  and 
was  very  unlike  her  expectations.  Robert 
Earle  returned  home,  having  left  college  be- 
fore his  course  was  complete.     He  had  tried  a 


little  business  later,  but  not  possessing  fortitude 
enough  to  go  on  with  it,  he  appeared  to  vex  his 
father  by  his  follies,  tyrannize  over  his  sisters, 
and  be  absurdly  petted  and  indulged  by  his 
weak  mother. 

He  had  decided  at  last  upon  his  future  ca- 
reer, and  he  talked  incessantly  about  it  in  veiy 
beautiful  language.  He  was  to  be  a  painter— 
the  finest,  of  oourse,  the  world  had  ever  seen ; 
and  he  certainly  possessed  gleams  of  genius 
which,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  young  men, 
showed  for  a  great  deal  more  than  they  were 
really  worth.  Like  all  masculines  of  his  type, 
he  was  wonderfully  susceptible;  and  having 
discovered  that  there  was  something  artistic 
about  Hetty's  face,  and  being  astounded  by  her 
knowledge  of  poetry  and  novels,  he  proceeded 
to  amuse  his  idle  hours  by  falling  into  one  of 
his  violent  passions. 

So  poor  Hetty's  destiny  came  upon  her  un- 
awares ;  but,  alas !  there  was  nothing  in  the 
pretty  idyll  into  which  her  life  drifted  that 
promised  to  lead  toward  the  realization  of  her 
old  dreams ;  and  they,  wild  and  absurd  as  they 
were,  would  have  proved  safer  guides  than  the 
voice  of  her  undisciplined  heart,  which  began 
to  assert  itself. 

Robert  spent  several  weeks  under  the  pater- 
nal roof,  then  he  and  his  mother  persuaded  old 
Mr.  Earle  to  let  him  go  down  to  New  York 
and  commence  his  art-studies  under  the  charge 
of  a  noted  painter.  During  the  next  twelve 
months  he  was  back  and  forth  frequently,  spent 
the  whole  autumn  at  home,  and  considered  him- 
self hard  at  work  because  ho  dawdled  about  the 
fields  and  woods  with  an  easel  and  color-box, 
though  ho  wasted  most  of  the  time  lying  flat  on 
the  ground  under  the  shade  of  his  white  nm- 
brella,  imagining  the  wonderful  picture  where- 
with he  should  speedily  astonish  his  friends,  or 
dating  lettersin  advance  from  the  Eternal  City — 
permission  for  which  pilgrimage  he  was  always 
tiying  to  wring  from  the  stem  parental  heart. 

Before  tho  year  reached  its  close,  the  village 
gossips  were  busy  with  Hetty  Flint's  name, 
though  Yalery  herself  was  not  more  innocent 
and  pure-minded  than  the  dreaming  girl.  AU 
the  females  of  the  Earle  family  were  furious, 
made  a  fierce  quarrel  with  Hetty,  and  injured 
her  in  every  manner  that  feminine  malice  could 
suggest.  At  last  old  Mr.  Earle,  finding  Robert 
intractable,  determined  to  send  him  away  to 
Europe,  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  sen^s 
character  to  be  certain  that  a  very  brief  season 
would  serve  to  erase  from  his  fickle  fancy  every 
trace  of  the  youthful  dream,  though  if  opposed 
he  might,  from  sheer  obstinacy,  marry  the  giri 
outright. 

But  Robert  was  not  a  man  to  allow  any  thing 
to  disturb  his  selfish  ease,  so  he  did  a  deal  of 
poetry  over  the  hard  necessity  of  giving  up  his 
idyll,  and  began  without  delay  preparations  for 
going  abroad,  lest  his  father  should  change  his 
mind. 

It  was  the  end  of  a  lovely  summer  day,  and 
Hetty,  who  taught  a  little  school  in  the  village 
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this  seafM)ii,  had  gone  np  to  the  Hermitage,  and 
taken  Valeiy  for  a  walk.  Upon  the  hill  beyond 
the  house  was  a  beautiful  maple  grove,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  vallej-  and  distant 
mountains. 

This  was  a  tavorite  resort  of  the  two  girls, 
and  there  thcj  came  unexpectedly  upon  Rob- 
ert Earl,  strolling  idly  along,  his  face  lighted 
up  with  the  pleasure  of  gratified  hope,  for  he 
was  to  depart  at  once. 

''I  was  going  down  to  see  you,  Hetty,''  ho 
began ;  "  I*vo  something  to  tell  you.** 

Yalery  had  several  times  been  the  compan- 
ion of  their  meetings,  and  neither  of  them  ever 
felt  the  slightest  restraint  in  her  presence.  To 
her  the  whole  thing  was  a  beautiful  and  sacred 
secret  which  she  never  dreamed  of  betraying, 
though  Hetty  had  exacted  no  promise  from 
her. 

"What  is  it  ?**  Hetty  asked,  eagerly.  "  How 
pleased  you  look!  Val,  let's  sit  down  here 
and  rest ;  I'm  tired  with  that  run." 

Valeiy  had  her  mind  full  of  certain  wild 
geraniums  she  wished  to  dig  up  and  trans- 
plant to  her  garden,  delightfully  oblivious  of 
the  f&ct  that  the  season  was  not  favorable,  and 
she  had  come  armed  with  her  trowel  and  bas- 
ket for  the  purpose.  So  she  left  the  pair  to 
their  talk,  and  set  off  in  her  search,  which 
speedily  resulted  in  her  getting  dress  and  hands 
in  a  state  that  would  inevitably  bring  her  into 
deep  disgrace  if  Miss  Dorothy*8  eyes  chanced 
to  light  upon  her  when  she  returned  home. 

<'  Well  ?'*  asked  Hetty,  seating  herself  on  a 
mossy  log  and  looking  up  in  the  young  man*s 
face — ^that  face  which,  if  Hetty  had  been  older 
and  wiser,  would  have  seemed  any  thing  but  a 
pleasant  one,  in  spite  of  its  regular  features 
and  bright  coloring.  Not  the  face  of  a  bad 
man,  but  more  hopeless,  so  far  as  the  future 
was  concerned,  from  its  weakness  and  vacilla- 
tion. If  the  shape  of  the  head  betrayed  no 
strong  passions  to  overcome,  it  showed  neither 
the  force  and  strength  necessary  to  battle  with 
Fate  and  conquer  it  Robert  Earle  would  be 
an  aimless  visionary,  and  a  mere  boy,  if  he 
lived  to  the  age  of  Methuselah. 

"  Oh  Hetty,  I  am  going  away  I**  he  exclaim- 
ed, suddenly,  too  full  of  his  own  thoughts  to 
remember  the  pain  he  might  cause,  for  he  had 
told  her  over  and  over  that  he  loved  her  with 
his  whole  heart  and  soul. 

She  turned  pale,  but  still  regarded  him  with 
a  beautiful  smile. 

"Your  father  has  consented  to  let  you  go 
to  Europe,**  she  said ;  "  I  am  glad ;  how  hap- 
py you  must  be." 

Robert  Earle  could  no  more  appreciate  the 
effort  she  made  in  speaking  quietly,  the  noble 
self-abnegation  she  showed,  than  he  could  de- 
cipher Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  or  paint  the 
doors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  had  just 
gone  through  a  scene  with  his  whole  family  for 
her  sake,  and  now  he  felt  outraged  and  angry 
at  the  idea  that  she  could  let  him  go  without 
hesitation. 


•*  Glad  I"  he  repeated,  bitterly.  "  Then  the 
sooner  I'm  off  the  better;  if  you  don't  mind  it, 
certainly  there's  nothing  to  make  me  regret  the 
place." 

"Oh,  Robert,  but  yon  don't  mean  it;  you 
know  what  made  me  speak." 

"Tve  had  more  trouble  than  I  ever  had  in 
my  life  on  your  account,"  he  went  on  grum- 
blingly.  "They've  been  abusing  me  like  a 
pickpocket  over  home." 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  answered;  and  those  who 
knew  Hetty  Flint  best  would  have  been  lost  in 
wonder  to  see  how  meekly  she  bore  these  un- 
deservod  reproaches — she,  whose  haughty  tem- 
per and  impatience  of  the  least  reproof  were 
among  her  chief  faults.  "I  would  rather 
have  cut  my  right  hand  off,  Robert,  than 
brought  any  trouble  on  you !  But  it  is  better 
you  are  going !  I  don't  think  your  mother  or 
sisters  have  been  quite  kind  to  me  either. 
I've  heard  lately  how  they  talk." 

"  Let  them  say  what  they  like — a  set  of  vi- 
pers,** cried  Robert. 

"I  can't  help  myself;  at  least  I've  done 
nothing  wrong,"  Hetty  answered,  calmly;  and 
any  one  less  occupied  with  himself  than  Robert 
would  have  seen  how  keenly  the  girl  suffered 
under  these  cowardly  attacks.  But,  in  truth, 
he  wais  eager  to  get  away.  Hetty,  however 
undesignedly,  had  brought  annoyance  upon 
him,  and  he  could  not  forgive  it.  On  his  way 
to  meet  her,  he  had  been  afraid  of  a  scene ; 
and,  though,  with  his  usual  inconsistency,  he 
was  vexed  at  her  composure,  found  relief  in 
escaping  it. 

"  How  long  shall  you  be  gone,  Robert  ?"  she 
asked. 

The  question  set  him  off  on  a  new  train  of 
thought;  he  began  talking  eagerly  about  his 
plans,  and  Hetty  listened,  glad  of  any  thing 
which  kept  their  farewell  unclouded  by  harsh 
words,  though  feeling,  with  a  bitterness  she  re- 
fused to  acknowledge,  the  utter  unconcern  ho 
betrayed  in  the  recital  of  his  hopes. 

He  was  going  to  town  the  next  morning,  but 
he  assured  Hetty  he  should  be  back  for  a  day 
or  two  before  he  sailed.  She  knew  he  meant 
what  he  said,  but  something  told  her  this  part- 
ing was  final — ^he  would  not  be  permitted  to 
return!  Still  she  was  able  to  sit  there  and 
smile  at  his  joyous  fancies,  and  put  by  her 
pain,  to  keep  from  casting  the  slightest  shadow 
over  the  brightness  of  his  anticipations.  Time 
enough  for  her  grief  later,  the  girl  was  con- 
scious of  thinking ;  Robert's  last  recollection 
of  her  must  not  be  a  gloomy  one. 

The  bright  hues  of  the  sunset  faded ;  Hetty 
knew  that  she  must  go  home.  It  was  the 
hardest  struggle  she  had  ever  made  in  her  life. 

"Yon — youll  not  forget  me,  Robert!"  she 
said,  smiling,  though  her  eyes  were  dim  and 
misty  with  the  tears  she  would  not  allow  to 
fall. 

He  burst  into  a  rhodomontade  that  was  very 
pretty  and  eloquent,  though  it  did  not  mean 
much,  but  Hetty  accepted  the  whole  as  pure 
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coin.  Taleiy  came  running  np  to  say  she 
thought  they  ought  to  go  back. 

".Yes,**  Hetty  replied,  absently;  then,  true 
as  we  aU  are  to  our  instincts,  through  her 
trouble  and  eager  watching  of  Robert's  face, 
her  fastidious  eye  perceiYed  the  havoc  Yalery 
had  wrought  in  her  dress.  *'  What  an  object 
youVe  made  yourself,**  she  continued ;  *'  I  hope 
Miss  Dorothy  won*t  see  yon  I** 

"Oh,  there  she  comes  orer  the  hill  now,** 
exclaimed  Yalery. 

The  color  shot  up  to  Robert  £arle*s  fore- 
head ;  he  held  out  his  hand  hastily  to  Hetty, 
saying, 

**I  must  be  off;  1*11  see  you  again  before  I 
sail;  it  isn*t  good-bye.'* 

"Ko,  no,  it  isn*t  good-bye,**  repeated  Hetty, 
growing  white  as  d^ath,-but  speaking  firmly. 

"Good-bye,  little  Yalery,**  added  Robert, 
and  dashed  off  down  the  hUl  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  by  which  Miss  Dorothy*s 
tall  figure  was  approaching. 

"  Where  is  Robert  going?**  Yalery  asked. 

"Don't,  don*t,**  gasped  Hetty;  "I  mustn't 
cry  now !  Oh,  Yal,  Yal,  he's  going  to  Eu- 
rope.** 

Before  the  child  could  express  her  sympathy 
for  the  distress  which,  young  as  she  was,  she 
read  in  Hetty*s  face  as  Robert  had  not  been 
able  to  do.  Miss  Dorothy  called,   . 

"Hetty — ^Yalery!  it  is  too  late  for  you  to 
be  out!'* 

"I've  been  digging  up  plants,**  quoth  Yal- 
ery, not  easily  abashed. 

Miss  Dorothy  was  near  enough  by  this  time 
to  remark  the  state  the  child  was  in ;  she  lifted 
her  hands  and  her  voice  in  horror  and  wrath. 
"What  a  spectacle!  Hetty  Flint,  I  should 
think  at  least  yon  were  old  enough  to  have 
common  sense !  If  yon*re  no  more  to  be  trust- 
ed than  this,  I'll  keep  Yalery  at  home.** 

Miss  Dorothy  looked  excited.  ■  Hetty  knew 
her  well  enough  to  be  certain  the  irritation  was 
caused  by  something  of  greater  importance  than 
Yalery*s  soiled  frock.  She  sat  and  waited  in 
silence;  but  Yalery,  never  willing  that  any 
body  should  suffer  for  her  errors,  said,  eagerly, 

"It  wa8n*t  Hetty*s  fault;  she  didn*t  know 
what  I  was  doing ;  and,  oh  dear  me,  it*s  an 
old  dress,  and.  Miss  Dor,  Tve  got  such  lovely 
leaves.** 

"Humph!"  pronounced  Miss  Dorothy;  but 
the  keen  eyes  were  fixed  full  on  Hetty,  and  the 
girl  knew  the  exclamation  in  some  way  applied 
to  Miss  Conway's  thoughts  in  regard  to  her, 
and  not  to  Yalery's  words. 

"  You're  not  very,  very  angry,  are  you.  Miss 
Dor?"  questioned  the  child,  too  kindly  treated 
always  to  have  much  fear. 

"Ill  make  up  my  mind  and  tell  you  later," 
replied  Miss  Dorothy.  "  Run  on  down  the  hill 
before  us ;  I  want  to  talk  to  Hetty." 

"But  you're  not  to  be  vexed  with  her — it 
wasn't  her  fault — Hetty  is  good,  good!"  cried 
Yalery.     "  Promise  to  scold  me,  if  any  body.** 

"Oh,  Yal,  Yal,"  returned   Miss   Dorothv, 


shaking  her  head  and  sighing,  "  scolding  never 
did  any  good ;  advice  never  did  any  good.  It 
seems  to  me,  nothing  will  keep  people  out  of 
mischief,  big  or  little.  There,  run  away ;  of 
course  it*s  not  Hetty's  fault  if  you  will  go 
grubbing  in  the  earth  like  a  mole." 

So  Yalery  danced  onward,  perfectly  satisfied 
now  that  she  saw  Miss  Dorothy  was  not  vexed. 
The  spinster  waited  till  she  was  out  of  hear- 
ing, then  turned  upon  Hetty,  who  had  not  yet 
found  strength  to  rise,  and  said,  sharply, 

"That  was  Robert  Earle  left  you  as  I  came 
up ;  he  ran  away  when  he  saw  me — don't  deny 
it." 

The  passionate  color  flamed  into  Hetty's 
cheeks ;  her  eyes  met  Miss  Dorothy's,  bright 
with  anger. 

"  It  was  Robert  Earle,"  she  answered.  * '  He 
did  not  run  away — he  was  just  going  before  we 
saw  you.  As  for  denying  any  thing.  Miss  Con- 
way, you've  known  me  all  my  life,  and  I  don*t 
think  you  ever  knew  me  enough  afraid  of  any 
human  being  to  tell  a  lie." 

"I  don't  like  all  this,  Hetty,  I  don^t  like  it 
at  all,"  continued  Miss  Dorothy,  regardless  of 
her  indignant  rejoinder.  "It  seems  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  gossip  about  yon  two. 
People  don't  tell  me  such  things,  so  I  never 
heard  it ;  but  no  girl  has  a  right  to  let  herself 
be  talked  about" 

"Who  has  told  yon,  now?  what  is  it  you 
have  heard  ?**  asked  Hetty,  looking  hopelessly 
obstinate  at  once. 

"  Miss  Earle  and  her  sister — ^why  they  say 
they  are  sending  Robert  off  to  get  him  away 
from  you  I  Hetty,  Hetty,  to  think  you  should 
have  walked  with  him  and  met  him  time  and 
again !" 

"Don't  they  walk  with  young  men?"  asked 
Hetty,  coolly.  "When  young  ladies  visit  you, 
don*t  they  too  ?'* 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  Hetty.  I  don't 
want  to  be  unkind,  but  oh,  my  girl,  remember 
that  sad  house  where  you  lived  so  long  I  Think 
of  poor  Lucy,  and  what  comes  to  girls  who  al- 
low men  above  their  station  to  be  about  them." 

Hetty  sprang  to  her  feet  as  if  she  had  re- 
ceived a  blow  full  in  her  face ;  she  was  livid 
now  with  anger. 

"How  dare  you!"  she  exclaimed.  "Who 
are  you,  to  talk  to  me  in  this  way  ?  Ill  not 
bear  it  from  any  human  being !  Oh,  just  re- 
member one  thing — I'm  not  a  weak  fool  like 
poor  Lucy,  and  if  I  were,  the  case  wouldn't  be 
the  same — Robert  Earle  isn*t  a  Conway !" 

She  fairly  hissed  the  last  words  from  between 
her  clenched  teeth,  and  the  intolerable  insolence 
roused  Miss  Dorothy's  temper  to  a  pitch  she 
seldom  allowed  it  to  reach  in  these  days. 

"That  will  do,"  she  said.  "Go  straight 
home,  Hetty ;  you  mustn't  enter  my  house  again 
until  you  can  come  and  tell  me  yon  are  sorry." 

"  Then  I  never  shall  set  foot  in  it,"  cried 
Hetty,  and  I  never  want  to !  Oh,  you're  a  hard, 
wicked  woman!" 

"  Because  I  advise  you  for  your  own  good?" 
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'*  Becaase  you  daro  to  think  ill  of  me !"  re- 
torted Hetty. 

*'  Yoa  have  done  wrong  in  allowing  jonrself 
to  be  gossiped  about — yerj  wrong,  Hetty." 

**  As  if  I  cared  for  what  this  miserable  little 
Tillage  can  say — what  are  these  people  to  me  ?" 
she  exclaimed. 

''  I  fear  yoa  care  for  nothing,"  returned  Miss 
Dorothy,  still  too  much  enraged  by  Hetty's 
home-throsC  to  show  her  usual  forbearance  and 
good  sense.  **  Since  my  advice  only  meets 
with  insults,  I  am  forced  to  believe  you  are 
thoroughly  hardened  and  bad-hearted." 

'*It  is  yoa  who  insult  me,"  cried  Hetty; 
"how  dare  you  do  it?" 

*'  Where  a  girl  is  as  imprudent  as  yoa  have 

been,  she  lays  herself  open  to  the  harshest 

judgment,"  replied  Miss  Conway.     "  If  this  is 

the  spirit  in  which  yon  meet  iindly-meant  ad- 

•        ti 
vice — 

"I  want  none,"  broke  in  Hetty;  "1*11  not 
have  any  I  You  have  judged  roe  unheard — I 
wouldn  t  try  to  clear  myself  now  if  my  life  de- 
pended on  it!" 

"Wrong-headed,  bad -hearted  girl!"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Dorothy. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Hetty,  beside  herself  with  rage, 
"  you're  a  proud  woman,  after  all  you've  gone 
through,  but  I  could  bring  your  pride  lower 
than  it  has  ever  fallen  yet — I  could  !  I  could 
tell  you  something  that  would  make  you  wish 
yourself  struck  blind  and  deaf!  Ill  never  for- 
give you — never !  I'll  never  speak  to  you — I'd 
starve  in  the  road  sooner  than  take  help  or  work 
from  you.  Shame  on  you,  Dorothy  Conway — 
shame!" 

She  rushed  away  down  the  hill  before  Miss 
Dorothy  could  stop  her,  had  she  felt  so  inclined. 
The  spinster  walked  slowly  homeward,  angry 
with  Hetty,  conscious,  however,  that  she  had 
not  spoken  so  kindly  as  she  ought,  though  de- 
termined the  girl,  before  receiving  pardon, 
should  recognize  the  justice  of  her  displeasure. 

She  passed  through  a  side  gate  which  led 
from  the  meadow  into  her  own  grounds,  and 
found  Valery  busy  over  her  flower-beds. 

"  Where  is  Hetty  ?"  asked  the  child. 

*  *  Gone  home, "  returned  Miss  Dorothy.  '  *  It 
is  time  you  were  in  the  house,  Valery." 

"  Oh,  but  Hetty  wanted  a  book-^she's  half 
finished  the  first  volume  of  that  new  novel  Mr. 
Ford  sent  yon." 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  novels,"  replied 
Miss  Dorothy;  "I  wish  there  wasn't  such  a 
thing  in  the  world." 

She  confused  cause  and  effect  in  her  cen- 
sures, as  people  often  do,  but  Valery  had  her 
head  too  full  of  Hetty's  disappointment  to  ar- 
gue, and  before  she  went  to  bed  persuaded 
crooked-legged  Nathan  to  leave  the  book  at 
Mrs.  Flint's  cottage  as  he  went  down  to  the  vil- 
lage. She  accompanied  the  volume  with  an 
extravagantly-worded  note,  telling  Hetty  that 
though  Miss  Dorothy  might  have  spoken  sharp- 
ly, they  must  both  remember  how  good  and 
kind  she  was,  and  confessing  that  when  she 


herself  perceived  the  state  of  her  stockings  she 
could  not  much  wonder  at  the  lady's  wrath. 
Then  followed  expressions  of  love  and  tender- 
ness and  stilted  quotations  which  caused  Hetty 
to  cry  and  laugh,  and  she  treasured  the  letter 
sacredly  among  certain  little  gifts  and  billets 
from  Robert  Earle's  hand. 

There  was  a  cloud  over  the  quiet  pleasure 
of  Valery's  life  during  many  months  to  come, 
for  Hetty  Flint  held  faist  to  her  resolution  of 
never  again  entering  Miss  Dorothy's  house. 
Of  course  Miss  Conway,  long  past  the  impul- 
siveness of  youth,  was  too  sensible  to  cherish 
any  feeling  of  resentment  toward  the  poor  girl 
for  her  passionate  insolence  and  vague  menace 
that  day  in  the  wood.  Still,  she  was  unjust  in 
her  judgment,  and  Hetty  knew  it.  Too  proud 
to  make  the  least  attempt  to  set  herself  right, 
she  gave  up  the  one  enjoyment  her  dull  exist- 
ence held — that  of  visiting  Valery — and  went 
on  in  her  tiresome  routine  of  duties  more  de- 
termined and  isolated  than  ever. 

While  the  dismal  season  dragged  by,  there 
was  no  end  to  the  slanders  which  the  gossips 
invented  in  regard  to  her,  and,  to  their  shame, 
the  women  of  the  Earle  family  were  as  fierce 
and  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  ruin  the  girFs 
character  as  the  most  unimportant  and  igno- 
rant member  of  the  village  clique.  Mrs.  Flint, 
driven  almost  to  the  verge  of  frenzy  by  the  at- 
tacks on  Hetty,  had  unwisely  declared  that  her 
daughter  might  have  married  Robert  Earle ; 
and  this  remark  reaching  the  ears  of  his  moth- 
er and  sisters,  added  new  venom  to  their  mali- 
cious determination  to  blacken  poor  Hetty  in 
the  opinion  of  all  about  them. 

It  was  a  hard  winter,  scarcely  a  day  elapsed 
without  some  fresh  hurt  stinging  the  widow's 
heart,  through  her  love  for  her  child.  A  good 
many  people  even  refused  to  give  them  work. 
When  Mrs.  Flint  went  to  the  Presbyterian 
meeting-house  on  Sunday,  her  old  neighbors 
greeted  her  with  cold  words  or  averted  looks  ; 
and  though,  as  time  passed,  the  horrible  injus- 
tice of  the  suspicion  in  regard  to  Hetty  was 
fully  proven,  the  scandal-mongers  did  not  re- 
linquish their  prey  on  this  account.  Of  course 
Hetty  suffered,  but  she  was  buoyed  up  by  a 
hope  of  which  her  mother  knew  nothing-^the 
idea  that  her  probation  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
She  should  pass  so  far  out  of  every  thing  con- 
nected with  her  present  life  that  no  memory 
would  recur  to  her  other  than  as  she  might  dim- 
ly recall  some  half-forgotten  dream. 

"Patience,  mother,"  she  said  occasionally, 
when  the  widow  was  ready  to  sink  under  her 
burdens ;  "  this  isn't  the  end.  The  play  hasn't 
fairly  begun yet^— trust  the  duchess!" 

Mrs.  Flint  had  ceased  to  regard  such  talk  m 
a  sign  of  mental  aberration ;  but  she  considered 
it  a  mere  jest  invented  to  amuse  her,  and  it  al- 
ways sounded  so  ludicrous  that,  mercurial  and 
brave  almost  as  Hetty  herself,  she  would  laugh 
even  if  she  had  been  in  the  depths  of  despond- 
ency a  moment  before. 

Few  of  the  scandals  reached  Miss  Conwav's 
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ears,  and  she  had  no  idea  of  what  Hetty  and 
her  mother  were  endoring.  All  the  needle- 
work Mrs.  Flint  wanted  the  spinster  gave  her ; 
and  Hettj,  since  it  was  not  alms-giving,  had 
no  hesitation  in  allowing  her  mother  to  accept, 
though,  Qow  that  her  obstinacy  was  fully  ronsed 
by  the  harsh  treatment  of  those  about  her,  she 
would  have  starred,  physically  and  mentally, 
sooner  than  receive  the  favor  of  so  much  as  a 
kind  word  from  any  of  her  censors,  Miss  Dor- 
othy included. 

Old  Hans  Vrooman  lived  in  the  village,  bus- 
ily engaged  on  the  carved  decorations  which, 
to  the  horror  of  the  Low-chnrch  portion  of  the 
parish.  Miss  Conway  had  commissioned  him  to 
execute  for  the  pretty  chapeL  But  she  and 
the  clergyman  had  erected  the  building  at  their 
own  expense ;  he  gave  his  services,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  monthly  expenses  were  di- 
vided between  them.  So  they  were  able  to  fol- 
low their  own  wishes,  and  agreed  in  a  determi- 
nation to  make  the  little  church  as  pretty  and 
complete  as  possible. 

Hans  dwelt  in  a  tumble-down  house  not  fiir 
from  Mrs.  Flint's  cottage,  and  his  was  the  only 
threshold  Hetty's  shadow  ever  darkened  dnring 
those  long  dreary  months.  On  certain  days 
Valery  came  to  receive  her  lessons  in  wood- 
carving  from  the  old  master ;  and  usually  on 
those  afternoons  Hetty  would  take  her  sewing 
and  go  over  too,  enjoying  the  strange  talks  with 
all  the  more  zest  from  their  contrast  to  the  rest 
of  her  life. 

Undoubtedly,  sage,  tiresome,  commonplace 
humanity  in  general  would  have  considered  the 
three  friends  fitter  inmates  for  a  lunatic  asylum 
than  any  other  place,  if  their  conversations 
could  have  been  reported^  and  prosaic  Miss 
Dorothy  might  hare  put  an  end  to  Yalery's  vis- 
its. Ajs  it  was,  she  had  no  objection  to  the 
child'il  amusing  herself  with  efforts  in  the  old 
man's  art,  and  was  mightily  pleased  at  her  suc- 
cess, though  what  it  portended  for  the  future 
never  occurred  to  her.  She  was  no  more  con- 
scious that  Grod  had  intrusted  to  her  charge  one 
of  his  most  favored  souls — one  upon  whom  He 
had  bestowed  a  portion  of  his  own  creative 
power — than  the  guardians  of  such  natures  usu- 
allv  are. 

ar 

But  old  Hans — crooked,  brain-cracked  old 
Hans,  as  the  village  called  him — ^was  clearer- 
sighted  than  practical  Miss  Dorothy,  with  all 
her  education  and  worldly  wisdom.  He  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  the  gift  of  which  the 
child  was  as  yet  herself  ignorant,  and  he  rev- 
erenced her  accordingly,  treating  her  with  as 
much  respect  as  if  she  had  been  a  grown  wom- 
an, consulting  her  in  regard  to  his  work,  and 
deferring  to  her  judgment  in  a  way  that  was 
nt  once  comical  and  exceedingly  touching. 
Hetty  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  admiration ; 
and  as  he  and  Valery  were  both  perfectly 
aware  of  the  mode  in  which  she  proposed  to 
serve  Art  later,  the  little  house  became  as  odd 
a  school  as  could  easily  be  imagined.  In  one 
of  his  visits  to  town,  Hans  had  hunted  up  a 


quantity  of  pamphlet  editions  of  tragedies  for 
Hetty  to  study.  She  used  to  pore  over  the  plays 
at  night  when  her  mother  was  in  bed,  and  re- 
hearse the  heroines'  parts,  with  Hans  as  audi- 
ence, and  Yaleiy  taking  the  r61e  of  prompter. 
The  old  man  had  the  genuine. artist  love  for 
the  stage,  and  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  acting, 
so  he  was  able  to  assist  her  somewhat.  What- 
ever effect  she  might  have  produced  on  the 
scene,  it  was  certain  that  Hetty  often  electrified 
or  melted  her  two  friends  with  her  passionate 
outbursts  in  Lady  Macbeth  and  her  pathos  in 
Juliet. 

When  the  histrionics  were  over,  Valeiy  re- 
peated poems  as  she  labored  at  her  drawing  or 
her  carving ;  then  Hans  would  tell  them  weird 
stories  of  German  life,  or  Valery  produce  a  new 
book  and  treat  the  pair  to  its  pages,  while 
Hans  toiled  at  his  brackets,  and  Hetty's  needle 
flew  in  and  out  the  endless  seams  as  untiringly 
as  if  she  had  no  thought  beyond  her  task. .  She 
never  forgot  it  unless  to  enact  some  exciting 
scene,  and  often,  whether  she  was  Bianca  or 
Beatrice,  the  busy  fingers  darted  back  and 
forth,  and  the  marvels  of  needle-work  grew 
swiftly  under  her  practiced  fingers — the  reci- 
tations no  more  interfered  with  it  than  her 
wild  dreams  did  with  the  ordinary  side  of  her 
Ufe. 

The  winter  passed;  spring  brightened  the 
hill-tops,  and  brought  its  ever-new  wonders  of 
freshness  and  vigor,  to  make  the  old  earth 
beautiful.  Valery  was  growing  rapidly  out  of 
the  last  of  her  childish  days ;  old  Hans's  labors 
approached  completion ;  and  Hetty  Flint  had 
almost  attained  the  age  whereat  long  before 
she  had  determined  to  go  out  and  meet  her  fu- 
ture ;  so  the  first  great  change  in  Valery's  life 
drew  near.  Of  this  plan  Hetty  said  nothing, 
even  to  her  confidants,  in  other  than  a  vague 
fashion ;  she  feared  to  meet  doubt  or  remon- 
strance, and  she  could  not  bear  to  pain  them. 

During  the  summer,  an  artist  friend  of  Miss 
Dorothy's  paid  a  long  visit  to  the  Hermitage, 
and  Valeiy  began  her  first  real  studies  in  the 
use  of  her  pencil.  She  filled  her  teacher 
with  hopes  which  he  was  careful  never  to  ex- 
press to  her,  though  it  became  clear  to  Miss 
Conway  what  manner  of  creature  had  fallen 
into  her  hands,  and  the  spinster  was  rather 
horrified. 

'*  A  genius  ?"  cried  she.  **  I'd  as  soon  have 
to  deal  with  a  phoenix!  For  mercy's  sake, 
John  Ford,  don't  put  any  new  fancies  in  the 
child's  head — she  has  more  than  enough  now, 
in  all  conscience." 

''  Time  will  decide  *the  matter.  Miss  Dor- 
othy; it's  not  in  your  control  or  mine,"  re- 
plied the  artist,  a  quiet,  grave  man,  who  seemed 
never  to  have  been  young;  and  whose  success 
in  his  profession  was  an  established  fact  in  both 
America  and  Europe. 

The  wood-carver  left  the  village.  Before 
his  departure  Hetty  Flint  told  him  her  secret, 
and  knew  that  when  it  became  neoessaiy  to  in- 
form her  mother,  the  good  woman  would  find 
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coDBolation  in  the  idea  that  at  least  her  way- 
ward daughter  was  sare  of  such  protection  as 
the  old  man  might  be  able  to  gire  until  the 
time  Hetty's  destiny  should  render  it  possible 
for  her  to  join  the  girl. 

About  a  fortnight  after  Hans  went  awny, 
Mrs.  Flint  came  to  the  Hermitage  one  after- 
noon,  to  bring  some  work ;  she  told  Yalery  that 
Hetty  was  going  up  to  the  grove  for  a  walk 
toward  evening,  and  especially  wanted  to  see 
her.  Miss  Dorothy *s  permission  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  so  Valeiy  and  her  dog — a  new 
favorite  which  John  Ford  had  presented  to  her, 
a  miracle  of  ugliness  and  sagacity — scampered 
away  to  the  wood  through  the  brightness  of 
the  sunset. 

Hetty  was  waiting  for  her,  sitting  on  the 
very  mossy  trunk  where  she  had  sat  the  day 
she  separated  from  Robert  Earle.  If  in  these 
hasty  details  of  the  girl's  early  career  I  have 
made  no  mention  of  the  hold  his  memory  kept 
in  her  heart,  it  has  been  from  lack  of  space, 
since  her  share  in  this  history  is  only  of  impor- 
tance as  it  connected  itself  with  Valcry  Stuart's 
life. 

She  loved  the  man,  and  believed  in  him  with 
all  the  intensity  of  her  nature.  That  he  had 
not  written,  was  merely  a  proof  of  his  unwilling- 
ness to  add  to  the  gossip  which  pursued  her. 
She  dreamed  of  no  future  in  which  he  did  not 
have  his  part,  and  her  visions  of  the  wealth  and 
grandeur  she  was  to  attain  were  most  prized 
because  their  fulfillment  would  leave  her  wor- 
thier, in  the  world's  eyes,  of  his  affection. 

Hetty  was  eighteen  now ;  not  exactly  a  hand- 
some girl,  as  she  sat  there  waiting  for  her  yonng 
friend,  her  hands  idly  clasped  over  her  knee, 
her  clear  gray  eyes  wearing  the  absent,  preoc- 
cupied expression  which  becomes  habitual  to  a 
day-dreamer  living  the  sort  of  double  life  she 
had  so  long  done ;  but  it  was  a  face  full  of 
strength  and  power,  that  promised  to  be  more 
pleasing  to  a  critical  observer  at  twenty-five  or 
thirty  than  now.  There  was  a  certain  style 
and  elegance  about  the  creature,  with  her  pli- 
ant form  and  supple  movements,  which  made 
her  noticeable  however  plainly  she  might  be 
dressed,  and  had  been  an  addiitional  cause  of 
offense  to  her  neighbors,  who  were  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  she  looked  so  different  from 
themselves,  deciding,  in  consequence,  that  it 
must  be  wrong  and  unbecoming. 

'*  Here  I  am,  Hetty !"  called  Yalery,  as  she 
danced  along  the  path,  with  Sophocles  bring- 
ing reproach  on  his  stately  name  by  a  series 
of  frantic  leaps  and  barks.  ''I've  run  all  the 
way — I'm  so  glad  you  sent  for  me." 

Hetty  looked  up  and  smiled ;  but  though  she 
spoke  cheerfully,  Yalery  knew  her  well  enough 
to  be  certain  that  she  was  depressed  or  troubled. 

*'  Is  there  any  thing  the  matter,  Hetty  ?"  she 
asked,  anxiously.  '<  Oh  me  I  I  wish  yoa  and 
Miss  Dor  could  really  know  each  other,  then 
yon'd  be  friends,  and  she  conld  help  you  so 
much." 

*'Wbat  a  dear  soul  yon  are!" cried  Hetty, 


taking  both  her  hands  and  pulling  her  down 
upon  the  log.  "  But  I  sha'n't  trouble  any  of 
these  good  people  hereafter,  Yal.  I  am  going 
away." 

**  Going  away !"  repeated  Yalery,  in  wonder. 
'*  But  not  for  good  and  all  ?  where  to,  Hetty  ?" 

'*  Most  folks  will  probably  say  for  bad,  Yal ; 
but  don't  yon  ever  mind  that  or  believe  it,  no 
matter  what  yon  hear.  But,  for  good  or  bad, 
I'm  going  away,  never  to  come  back." 

''Oh,  Hetty!"  exclaimed  the  little  giri; 
*'  going  to  leave  me  ?" 

"  Now  Yal—don't—I  shall  cry  I  We  shall 
see  each  other.  Bless  me !  yon  won't  live  here 
always." 

"But  where  are  yon  going?  Does  your 
mother  know  ?"  questioned  Yalery. 

*'  Tes,  she  knows,  but  I  can't  tell  even  you, 
Yal,"  replied  Hetty.  "I  want  you  to  trust 
me — to  believe  in  me — no  matter  what  you  hear 
as  yon  grow  older,  never  to  doubt  me ;  when 
we  do  meet,  though  it  should  be  years  first, 
never  to  tliink  I  am  not  just  as  worthy  of  your 
love  and  just  as  fond  of  yon  as  I  am  now." 

"Oh,  Hetty,  Hetty — going  away — I  can't 
bear  it !"  cried  the  child.  "  Of  course  I  shall 
always  love  you — always." 

"  Don't  forget  what  I  say,'*  continued  Hetty ; 
"yon  are  too  young  to  nndersti^d  it  now,  but 
in  a  few  years  yon  will !  When  people  speak 
ill  of  me,  don't  take  the  trouble  to  contradict, 
but  remember  my  words — trust  me,  believe  in 
me,  love  me." 

"  I  will,  Hetty ;  indeed,  indeed  I  will,"  ex- 
claimed Yalery,  throwing  her  arms  about  her 
friend  with  a  burst  of  tears. 

They  both  cried  quietly  for  a  little,  and  it  did 
them  good,  as  it  usually  does  any  specimen  of 
feminine  nature ;  then  they  sat  and  talked  for 
some  time,  though  Yalery  with  her  usual  tact 
never  asked  a  question  in  regard  to  this  mys- 
terious departure,  which  Hetty  had  said  muet 
remain  a  secret  even  from  her. 

"  Ton  are  sure  I  shall  find  you  ?"  Yalery  ask- 
ed, after  Hetty  had  gone  on  in  her  insane  fash- 
ion about  the  days  when  they  were  to  meet  in 
Italy,  and  sit  down  in  its  sunshine  to  rest  from 
their  labor  and  their  triumphs.  "  Quite  sure  ?" 
she  repeated,  receiving  Hetty's  rhapsody  with 
as  much  faith  as  ever  mortals  of  old  listened  to 
the  prophecies  of  an  inspired  sibyl. 

"We  must  meet — it's  written  in  the  book 
of  fate,"  returned  Hetty.  "  Tour  destiny  and 
mine  can  never  run  very  far  apart — besides 
there's  the  promise  I  made." 

"What  do  yon  mean?'*  asked  Yalery,  in 
amazement. 

"  Nothing— I  forgot^that's  just  nonsense," 
said  Hetty,  trying  to  laugh ;  but  all  the  while 
she  was  whispering,  "I  shall  not  forget,  Lucy 
— ^I  shall  never  forget !  I  made  a  vow  by  your 
death-bed  to  help  when  the  right  time  came — 
I  will  do  it." 

"  What  are  yon  saying  to  yourself?"  asked 
Yalery,  impatiently.  "I  can  see  your  lips 
move — yon  look  so  odd  I" 
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Jast  a  little  play-acting,**  returned  Hetty, 
laughing  again.  *^But  come,  Val,  we  mast 
go  back.  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  stand  here 
together  again  and  talk  about  the  old  life  that 
will  look  so  far  off  and  so  strange!** 

"Oh,  Hetty,  don't  go!'*  pleaded  Valery; 
**  don*t  go  !'* 

"Why,  Val,  I'm  surprised  at  you;  you 
wouldn't  have  me  turn  back  on  the  very  thresh- 
old of  my  destiny,**  said  Hetty,  saying  the  gran- 
diloquent words  so  seriously  that  they  did' not 
sound  affected  or  absurd.  **  You  don*t  want 
me  to  spend  my  existence  sewing  long  seams 
and  mending  old  clothes  for  the  village,  do 
you  ?" 

*  *  No,  no,  **  Valery  said. 

•*Then  let  me  go.  Don't  cry — don't  feel 
sad — ^I  tell  yon  we  shall  find  each  other  again. 
There,  Val,  it's  like  tearing  a  piece  out  of  my 
heart  to  say  good-bye,  but  I  must  do  it  I'* 

She  was  not  in  the  least  a  demonstrative  per- 
son, but  she  caught  Valery  in  herHrms  and  kiss- 
ed her,  and  cried  over  her,  begging  her  wildly 
to  remember  her — to  love  her — and  oh !  above 
all,  to  trust  and  believe  in  her.  Then,  unable 
to  endure  further  the  sight  of  Valery *8  grief, 
she  let  her  go,  said  another  hasty  good-bye,  and 
rushed  away  down  the  hill  so  fast  the  little  girl 
could  not  overtake  her.  Valeiy  followed,  weep- 
ing silently,  while  Sophocles  marched  by  her 
side,  conscious  that  something  wai  amiss,  and 
staring  up  in  her  face  with  mute  sympathy. 
As  she  reached  the  gate  which  led  into  the 
Hermitage  grounds  she  stopped  and  looked 
along  the  high-road.  Hetty  had  climbed  the 
fence,  and  was  turning  toward  the  village ;  she 
paused,  waved  her  hand,  and  once  more  the 
sound  of  her  clear  vibrating  voice  reached  Val- 
ery, 

"  Good-bye,  dear  Val,  good-bye  !** 

The  child  responded  to  the  farewell,  and 
stood  gazing  after  her  until  she  disappeared. 
Before  they  were  to  meet  ag^in,  so  many  years 
must  elapse  that  it  would  have  seemed  to  both, 
in  their  youthful  impatience,  an  almost  eternal 
separation,  could  they  have  gained  any  warning 
of  its  length,  or  of  the  strange  paths  through 
which  their  lives  must  pass  before  they  joined 
anew. 

It  was  early  in  September  now,  and  when 
the  next  day  came  to  an  end  the  whole  village 
knew  that  Hetty  Plint  had  left  her  home.  At 
first  gossip  said  she  had  gone  to  visit  her  rela- 
tives, but  Mrs.  Flint  gave  no  satisfaction  to 
those  who  ventured  to  inquire ;  and  as  weeks 
went  by,  and  still  the  girl  did  not  return,  the 
old  slander  came  up  in  a  fresh  and  more  abom- 
inable shape.  Report  nnhesitatingly  declared 
that  Hetty  Flint  had  gone  away  to  join  Robert 
Earle ;  so  out  of  the  petty  vileness  of  their  im- 
aginations the  village  coterie  invented  tales  con- 
cerning the  absent  one,  and  ended  by  believing 
their  own  miserable  falsehoods  as  completely  as 
if  based  on  a  secure  foundation. 

In  a  month  Mrs.  Flint  packed  up  her  world- 
ly possessions,  took  her  two  younger  children. 


and  went  away  to  live  with  her  sister.  Wheth- 
er she  knew  where  Hetty  was  gone  nobody 
could  tell;  whether  she  suffered  or  not  was 
equally  an  enigma.  She  departed  with  scant 
farewells  to  the  people  among  whom  she  had 
lived  all  her  days,  and  very  soon  some  new  top- 
ic of  interest  swept  the  mother  and  daughter 
from  their  minds. 

But  Valery  never  passed  the  old  house  with- 
out a  pang  at  her  heart,  and  treasured  every 
recollection  of  Hetty  as  something  sacred,  nev- 
er weary  of  looking  forward  to  the  vague  fu- 
ture, when  they  were  to  meet  beneath  foreign 
skies,  in  the  wonderful  clime  which  is  always 
the  haunt  of  youthful  dreams — that  true  home 
of  every  visionary,  imaginative  soul — the  mag- 
ic realm  of  Italy. 


CHAPTER  IX 

▲    FIRST    KBBTINO. 

Tub  weeks  drifted  on  into  Indian  summer — 
that  gorgeous  heritage  of  our  New  World — and 
Miss  Dorothy  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  trav- 
el, during  the  soft  golden  days,  so  marveloos  in 
their  fleeting  beauty,  so  unlike  any  other  sea- 
son, when  every  hill  and  stream  gains  new  love- 
liness, and  the  wonderful  magic  haze  wraps  and 
beautifies  all  objects  in  nature,  as  the  haze  of 
romance  softens  and  makes  beautiful  the  com- 
monest incident  of  the  commonest  life.  Val- 
ery grew  tall  so  fast  that  Miss  Dorothy's  doc- 
tor warned  her  to  take  the  child  from  her  books 
for  a  time ;  and  the  spinster  having  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  journey,  found  a  new  pleasure 
in  the  delight  it  occasioned  her  charge.  En- 
cumbered with  less  luggage  than  another  wom- 
an would  have  thought  could  serve  her  needs. 
Miss  Dorothv  took  Valerv  and  Nurse  Benson 
and  journeyed  away  toward  Niagara,  ntteriy 
scorning  the  companionship  of  any  male,  wheth- 
er as  servant  or  protector. 

"No,  no,**  said  Miss  Dorothy, "  one  can  en- 
dure men  as  one  can  crocodiles — in  their  places 
— ^because  the  Lord  made  them,  though  why  or 
wherefore,  is  beyond  my  imagination !  Bat  to 
be  worried  when  yon  can  avoid  it,  I  call  insan- 
ity— worse,  downright  idiocy — so  no  men  on 
this  voyage,  where  I  mean  to  be  pilot. " 

She  fired  this  remark  at  the  head  of  the  rec- 
tor's sister,  when  that  virgin  came'  up  to  the 
house,  with  her  three-story  neck  and  her  con- 
stitutional simper,  to  bid  her  friend  adieu.  Tlie 
rector's  sister  went  home  in  high  dudgeon,  al- 
ways having  in  her  mind  a  hope  that  her  broth- 
er might  win  Miss  Dorothy  for  a  matrimonial 
prize,  and  always  receiving  similar  snubs  on  ac- 
count of  the  hope  from  her  fellow-spinster. 

Miss  Dorothy  enjoyed  the  journey  immense- 
ly; and  Valery 's  delight  and  Nurse  Benson's 
constant  fears  that  they  had  taken  the  wrong 
train,  or  lost  their  luggage,  or  were  to  be  mur- 
dered by  any  masculine  object  who  chanced  to 
give  them  a  glance,  added  to  her  interest  and 
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amnsement.  Indeed,  Narse  Benson  made  the 
entire  tonr  to  Montreal  and  home  by  way  of 
Portland,  under  protest.  She  lifted  her  voice 
in  matutinal  warnings  that  before  the  day  closed 
their  doom  would  overtake  them,  and  the  last 
words  Miss  Dorothy  heard  at  night  were  nurse's 
cheerful  assurance  that  she  knew  they  were  to 
1)0  assassinated  in  their  first  sleep  by  a  fiend  in 
human  shape  whom  she  had  seen  prowling  about 
the  corridor.  She  usually  roused  them  at  least 
twice  in  the  small  hours  with  the  agreeable  in- 
formation that  the  house  was  on  fire,  and  a  leap 
out  of  the  window  the  only  means  of  escape. 
But  Miss  Dorothy  bore  her  old  servant's  absurd- 
ities with  sufficient  equanimity,  and  she  and 
Valery  were  never  tired  of  laughing  over  them, 
while  nurse  groaned  dismally. 

''You  may  laugh.  Miss  Dorothy,  but  the 
whole  thing  is  a  tempting  of  Providence,  rail- 
roads, steamboats  and  all,  not  to  mention  that 
splattering  old  Nigary,  that  has  left  me  with  a 
buzz  in  my  head  worse'n  bein'  a  hole  for  a 
mill-wheel  to  turn  round  in !" 

They  settled  down  to  rest  for  a  few  days  at 
a  quiet  hotel  near  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci. 
Even  Benson,  averse  as  she  was  to  finding  any 
thing  pleasant  away  from  home,  and  especial- 
ly in  Canada,  could  not  help  admitting  that  it 
was  a  pretty  place,  and  actually  left  Miss  Dor- 
othy and  Valery  to  enjoy  the  peaceful  loveli- 
ness of  the  scene  free  from  her  jeremiads  and 
evil  forebodings. 

The  two  wandered  off  to  the  cataract  one 
afternoon,  and  after  climbing  about  among  the 
stony  paths  in  its  vicinity,  sat  down  to  rest,  at 
a  sufficient  distance  to  make  the  sound  of  the 
water  only  a  musical  accompaniment  to  their 
talk.     An  exclamation  from  Valerv  startled 

» 

Miss  Dorothy  out  of  a  reverie  into  which  she 
had  fallen  ;  for  as  she  approached  middle  age, 
the  energetic  spinster  was  allowing  herself  in- 
sensibly to  glide  into  that  fascinating,  albeit 
foolish  habit,  though  she  would  have  been  filled 
with  wrath  and  astonishment  had  any  body 
found  sufficient  courage  to  point  out  the  fact. 

«'  What  is  it  7"  she  asked. 

''People  coming  down  the  path,"  said  Val- 
ery.    "A  gentleman  and  a  little  girl." 

"  Dear  me,  I  thought  a  snake  had  bitten  you, 
at  least,"  returned  Miss  Dorothy.  '  *  Very  well, 
let  them  come ;  the  path  is  free !  Traveling 
Canadians,  I've  no  doubt ;  the  most  disagreea- 
ble sort  of  English  people,"  addedHhe;  for, 
like  most  persons  who  have  led  a  retired  life. 
Miss  Dorothy  entertained  prejudices  against  all 
foreign  nations,  as  strong  as  they  wero  unrea- 
sonable. 

It  was  not  consistent  with  her  dignity  to 
waste  even  a  glance  on  the  intruders;  she  sat 
more  erect  than  usual,  looking  straight  before 
her,  with  her  lips  pursed  up  as  if  she  were  pre- 
pared to  whistle  Yankee  Doodle  without  miss- 
ing a  bar,  if  the  peripatetic  children  of  Great 
Britain  presumed  to  approach  the  mossy  rock 
whereon  she  had  enthroned  herself. 

Valery  watched  the  gentleman  and  child 


strolling  lazily  onward,  and  thought  she  had 
never  in  her  life  seen  a  man  so  handsome,  not- 
withstanding he  was  no  longer  really  young, 
and  wore,  besides,  an  appearance  of  delicate 
health.  Then  the  small  personage  attracted 
her  attention ;  and  though  several  years  nearer 
childhood  than  herself,  Valery's  quick  fancy 
began  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  their 
being  inmates  of  the  same  hotel,  and  to  look 
forward  to  having  the  beautiful  little  creature 
for  a  friend  and  playmate. 

As  she  had  reached  this  point,  the  child  said 
something  to  her  companion  evidently  in  re- 
gard to  them,  for  the  gentleman  took  his  cigar 
out  of  his  mouth,  sent  a  curl  of  blue  smoke  cir- 
cling through  the  air,  and  turned  in  a  slow,  in- 
dolent fashion  that  seemed  habitual  with  him 
to  look  at  the  rock  whereon  Miss  Dorothy  was 
perched,  stiff  and  upright  as  a  statue  of  Liberty 
intruding  upon  the  domains  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty.  He  looked,  walked  nearer;  hesi- 
tated and  looked  again.  Just  as  both  Valery 
and  the  child  were  regarding  him  with  aston- 
ishment, he  stopped  short  and  burat  into  a  mu- 
sical laugh  which  sounded  as  slow  and  lazy  as 
his  movements  all  appeared. 

Miss  Dorothy,  at  the  ring  of  that  irreverent 
merriment,  drew  herself  up  in  a  still  more  ap- 
pallingly august  attitude.  Something  in  the 
low  soft  tones  struck  her  as  so  familiar  that  she 
dropped  the  statuesque  dodge  incontinently, 
and  stared  in  her  turn. 

"Have  yon  bought  the  whole  of  Canada, 
water-fall,  and  the  rest,  Dor?"  called  the  gen- 
tleman. "You  look  like  Columbia  come  to 
see  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  'annex'  the 
thing  outright." 

Valery  was  all  eyes  in  wonder,  and  the  little 
stranger  apparently  shared  the  feeling,  though 
she  was  less  modest  about  trying  to  gratify  it, 
for  she  pulled  impatiently  at  the  gentleman's 
coat,  and  cried,  "  Who  is  it,  papa  ?  who  is  it  ? 
Do  tell  me  who  it  is,  papa!" 

Miss  Dorothy  had  risen  from  the  rock,  and 
stood  with  an  odd  expression  of  uncertainty 
and  trouble  on  her  face.  She  saw  handsome 
Philip  before  her  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

"  My  dear  Cecil,  don't  make  a  wreck  of  me," 
laughed  he,  taking  the  child^s  hand  and  drawing 
her  forward.     "  Come  and  speak  to  this  lady." 

"Who  is  she?"  demanded  the  tiny  maid, 
with  an  imperiousness  which  would  have  been 
unpleasant  had  it  not  been  comical.  "Tell 
me,  this  minute,  papa !    ^ho  is  it  ?" 

"That  is  ypnr  aunt  Dorothy;  but  I'm 
afraid  she  has  turned  into  stone,"  said  he. 
"  Bless  me.  Dor,  I  hope  the  sight  pf  us  hasn't 
made  a  second  Niobe  of  you,  I  am  sure !" 

"Oh,  Philip,  Philip!"  exclaimed  Miss  Dor- 
othy, holding  out  both  her  hands,  her  voice 
trembling,  and  the  rare  tears  .filling  her  eyes. 
The  encounter  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
that  she  could  only  remember  how  dear  he  had 
always  been  to  her,  forgetful  for  the  moment 
of  the  terrible  memories  which  surged  between 
the  present  and  that  old  love. 
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"  So  yon*re  glad  to  see  me  ?"  continued  he, 
taking  her  hand,  even  touching  his  lips  to  her 
cheek,  though  it  was  all  done  in  a  light,  half- 
laughing  fashion,  as  if  they  had  parted  onlj  a 
few  hours  before. 

"I  oughtn't  to  he  glad,"  said  she,  shaking 
his  hand  warmlj  in  return,  and  recovering  her 
usual  manner.  *'It  is  good  four  years  since 
you  have  been  near  me  or  written  me  a  line." 

**  Oh,  my  dear,  yon  know  letters  are  not  my 
specialty ;  I've  a  sort  of  horror  of  even  sign- 
ing my  own  name,"  he  answered.  ''As  for 
visits — well,  you've  never  been  near  us,  and 
Marian  made  me  such  a  diabolical  scene  after 
she  came  back  from  your  house  that  I  really 
hadn't  the  courage  to  face  you." 

His  words  recalled  the  fiict  of  Valery's  pres- 
ence to  Miss  Dorothy ;  she  glanced  toward  the 
child ;  the  color  rose  in  her  cheeks ;  she  looked 
so  painfully  disturbed  that  Philip  could  not 
help  understanding  what  troubled  hor.  But 
he  gave  no  sign ;  Miss  Dorothy  could  not  even 
bo  certain  that  he  accorded  the  girl  more  than 
a  passing,  indifferent  glance. 

"Cecil," he  said,  "kiss  your  aunt  Dorothy; 
provided  she'll  lot  you." 

"I  know  shell  let  me,"  replied  the  child, 
who  for  a  few  seconds  had  been  hiding  behind 
him  in  a  sudden  fit  of  shyness.  She  ran  to- 
ward Miss  Conway  and  held  up  her  beautiful 
face,  saying,  "I  love  yon  ever  and  ever  so 
much.  Aunt  Dor — please  to  kiss  me." 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  bewitch- 
ing in  her  manner  and  her  utterance  of  the 
simple  words,  yet  as  Miss  Dorothy  stooped  and 
pressed  her  lips  to  the  low  Greek  forehead 
from  which  a  cloud  of  curls  floated  back,  fleecy 
and  golden,  seldom  in  her  whole  life — ^and  God 
knows  it  had  not  been  an  easy  one — had  a 
more  dolorous  pang  wrung  her  heart  than  now. 

Philip  was  quick  at  reading  countenances, 
and  he  felt  so  confident  she  was  on  the  point 
of  losing  her  self-control  and  making  a  scene, 
that  his  first  impulse  was  to  regret  the  meet- 
ing ;  but  he  said  gayly, 

"It's  an  awful  little  pickle,  Dor;  as  much 
like  her  scape-grace  father  as  possible." 

**  You're  beaudful,  papa  I"  affirmed  Cecil,  re- 
covering her  usual  volubility.  "I  love  yon, 
dear,  'cause  yon  brought  me  out  to  drive,  and 
you're  never  cross !  I  was  at  your  house  once, 
wasn't  I,  Aunt  Dor  ?  Mamma  says  I  dreamed 
it,  and  that  yon  wouldn't  want  to  see  roe ;  but 
I  know  I  was,  and  yoojove  me,  don't  you,  Aunt 
Dor?" 

A  quick  heavy  breath,  almost  a  sob,  from 
Valery,  caused  Miss  Dorothy  to  turn  toward 
the  place  where  the  girl  sat.  Cecil's  words 
had  brought  to  her  mind  the  occurrence  of 


To  receive  this  praise  from  Miss  Conway, 
Valery  would  at  any  time  have  attempted  the 
most  difficult  Spartan  feat ;  and  now  she  forced 
herself  back  to  quiet,  glancing  up  with  a  smile. 

"Is  that  your  little  girl?"  demanded  Cecil 
of  her  aunt. 

"Yes;  she's  my  little  girl,  and  a  very  good 
one,"  replied  Miss  Dorothy,  keeping  hold  of 
Valery's  hand,  while  Philip  busied  himself  with 
lighting  a  fresh  cigar. 

"Is  she?  How  funny;  she's  very  pretty 
anyhow,"  pronounced  Cecil;  "I'm  not  good 
myself;  papa  and  me  are  the  worst  people  in 
the  world." 

"Speak  for  yourself,  you  ungrammatical 
imp,"  returned  her  father;  "but  what  do  yon 
say  it  for?" 

"  'Cause  mamma  said  so  this  morning ;  she 
said  I  was  the  wickedest  creature  in  the  world, 
and  you  were  worse,"  replied  Cecil  with  em- 
phasis, and  an  evident  enjoyment  of  the  doubt- 
ful compliment. 

Philip  looked  at  his  sister,  and  lifted  his  eye- 
brows with  a  weary  sort  of  smile. 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  that  means,"  pursued 
Miss  Cecil,  nodding  her  head.  "  Papa  always 
does  that  when  mamma  scolds  us,  and  she 
scolds  US  most  of  the  time ;  doesn't  she,  papa !" 

"  There,  there,  Cis,  you  shouldn't  let  out  the 
secrets  of  the  prison-house,"  said  he,  laughing 
and  sitting  down  on  a  fragment  of  rock  near 
Miss  Dorothy. 

Cecil  ran  to  him,  threw  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  at  once  tender 
and  patronizing, 

"  But  I  love  you,  don't  I,  dear  old  boy  ?  And 
I  try  to  be  bad ;  because  if  you  are,  it's  the 
beautifttllest  thing  in  the  world." 

Philip  laughed  again,  half  recklessly,  with  a 
certain  bitterness  under,  which  Miss  Dorothy 
was  not  slow  to  catch.  If  she  had  lived  the 
whole  four  years  in  their  house  she  could  not 
have  understood  better  than  from  this  little 
scene  what  a  dreadful  atmosphere  that  home 
was  in  which  to  rear  a  child. 

"Ask  the  small  woman  to  show  you  the 
water-fall,  Cis,"  said  he,  "  she  looks  discreet 
enough  to  be  trusted.  Don't  tumble  in  and 
make  me  take  a  bath  to  fish  you  out." 

"  Will  you  come ;  will  yon  ?"  urged  Cecil, 
running  to  Valery. 

The  girl  had  gone  back  to  her  scrutiny  of 
Philip  CoBway,  her  embyro  artistic  taste  inex- 
pressibly attracted  by  that  handsome  face ;  her 
quick  fancy  noting  the  listless,  weary  expres- 
sion which  it  could  not  yet  comprehend;  a 
deeper  emotion  still  stirring  at  her  heart.  Who 
shall  say — ^perhaps  some  vague,  undefined  yearn- 
ing of  her  soul  went  out  toward  that  father 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  day,  and  she  was  [whom  for  the  first  time. she  was  unconsciously 


looking  about  in  terror,  expecting  to  see  the 
woman  appeas  who  had  offered  her  the  one  in- 
dignity her  quiet  childhood  had  ever  known. 
Miss  Dorothy  bent  over  her  and  whispered, 

"She'll  not  come,  Val;  don't  mind,  that's 
my  good,  brave  girl  I" 


regarding.  These  prisoned  spirits  of  ours  have 
mysteries  to  which  we,  with  all  our  boasted 
wisdom,  fail  ever  to  find  a  clae. 

And  he  ?  But  it  would  be  useless  to  specu- 
late upon  his  thoughts.  Probably  he  put  any 
serious  reflections  aside ;  it  was  natural  to  him 
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80  to  do,  and  he  had  fostered  the  habit  until  he 
possessed  the  ability  to  thrust  such  from  him, 
as  he  might  have  locked  yisible  reminders  of 
past  wrong-doing  in  a  secret  drawer  where  he 
need  not  be  troubled,  save  at  rare  intervals,  bj 
the  sight  of  them. 

**  Go  with  Cecil,"  Miss  Dorothy  said,  for  Val- 
ery  hesitated.  She  had  one  of  those  unfortu- 
nate memories  which  could  never  forget  pain. 
The  most  living  recollection  of  her  childhood 
was  the  wretched  day  when  Marian  Conway  al- 
lowed her  demons  to  urge  her  beyond  all  bounds 
of  womanly  decency  in  that  cruel  outrage.  V al- 
ery  lived  over  the  whole  scene  in  an  instant  as 
vividly  as  if  it  had  happened  an  hour  before, 
and  the  sting  of  that  cowardly  blow  seemed  to 
bnm  anew  upon  her  cheek.  It  was  not  anger 
she  felt ;  the  vague  horror  occasioned  by  the 
words  the  woman  had  uttered — words  whose 
import  Yalery  did  not  yet  understand — was  still 
the  prominent  emotion  in  her  mind.  She  looked 
about,  afraid  to  see  her  tormentor  appear  again 
and  order  her  away.  It  was  all  the  thought 
of  a  moment — Cecil  was  urging  her  to  come  in 
her  pretty  imperious  fashion,  and  Philip  said, 

'*  l*m  afraid  the  small  woman  doesn't  fancy 
trusting  herself  with  such  a  feather-head  as  you 
are,  Cis." 

"  Oh  yes,"  returned  Valery,  rising,  her  mor- 
bid fears  dissipated  by  the  sound  of  the  slow, 
musical  voice  which  seemed  the  sweetest  she 
had  ever  heard ;  "  I'd  like  to  go  if  yon  wish  it" 

Philip  looked  oddly  at  her.  Miss  Dorothy 
saw  a  wistful,  almost  pained  expression  cross 
his  face  as  the  child  returned  his  gaze  with 
those  eager  brown  eyes  so  exactly  the  counter- 
part of  his  own ;  but  conscious  that  his  sister 
was  watching  him,  his  features  resumed  their 
usual  careless  indifference. 

''There's  an  example  for  yoo,  Cis!"  he  ex- 
claimed. '*  What  a  wonderful  small  woman  it 
is  to  wish  to  do  as  she  is  asked !" 

"Papa  always  laughs  at  every  body,"  Cecil 
said,  confidentially,  to  Valery ;  *'you  mustn't 
mind." 

**  A  pretty  idea  you  are  giving  the  aunt  of 
papa's  government,"  rejoined  Philip,  pulling 
her  little  pink  ear  in  a  Napoleonic  caress. 

'  *  Oh,  she  knows  I "  cried  Cecil.  *  *  Papa  and 
I  are  splendid  friends,  Aunt  Dor — I'm  awfully, 
awfully  fond  of  him !" 

She  had  to  squeeze  his  fiice  between  her 
hands  once  more,  standing  on  tiptoe  to  reach 
him  as  he  sat ;  dance  about  in  one  of  the  im- 
promptu waltzes  that  made  her  resemble  a 
weird  little  Undine,  and  so  often  called  down 
her  mother's  denunciation  on  her  careless  head ; 
then  she  seized  Valery,  and  hurried  her  off,  the 
laughter  of  the  two  ringing  back  like  a  peal  of 
silver  bells  upon  the  ears  of  the  elders  who  sat 
watching. 

''Yes,  it  seems  odd  enough  to  see  them  to- 
gether," Philip  said,  answering  his  sister's 
thought ;  and  she  caught  the  sound  of  a  re- 
pressed sigh,  though  he  met  her  glance  with 
the  careless  smile  which  had  so  often  irritated 


her  in  the  old  days  when  trying  to  make  him 
speak  and  think  seriously. 

"You  don't  look  weU,  Philip,"  Miss  Doro- 
thy said,  scanning  his  features  and  noticing 
with  a  woman's  quickness  the  changes  four 
years  had  wrought  in  them.  It  was  not  that 
the  face  had  aged,  but  it  wore  the  pallor  of 
delicate  health,  and,  sadder  still,  the  expression 
of  a  man  who  possessed  no  aim  in  life — no  hope 
to  interest  him. 

"  Oh,  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  me," 
he  replied.  "I'm  in  a  chronic  state  of  bore- 
dom— ^but  I  am  used  to  that." 

"And  yon  live  on  just  in  the  old  way,  I  sup- 
pose," returned  she,  rather  impatiently. 

"  Bless  me.  Dor !  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to 
lecture  the  instant  we  meet,"  said  he. 

"No, Philip ;  my  day  for  that  is  over,"  she 
replied,  gravely. 

"I  hear  it  all  from  Marian, yon  sec,"  he 
added,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  Idle,  disso- 
lute, living  on  her  money — as  if  that  wasn't 
what  her  money  was  for  1  But  I  might  almost 
as  well  have  married  a  poor  woman — such  a 
row  as  there  is  to  get  a  few  thousands  just  to 
keep  one's  creditors  from  boring." 

Miss  Dorothy  understood 'the  whole  misera- 
ble, wasted  existence ;  but  it  was  useless  o  pity 
him — more  useless  to  utter  any  words  of  cen- 
sure. 

"There,"  said  he,  laughing,  "I've  made  my 
moan — ^let's  talk  of  pleasanter  things.  I  de- 
clare. Dor,  I  wish  you  and  Marian  could  hit  it 
off  better.  I  miss  yon  wonderfully  with  your 
grave  old  face  and  your  sharp  tongue." 

Miss  Dorothy  smiled  sadly.  She  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  he  probably  had  not  thought  of 
her  three  times  during  all  these  years  of  sepa- 
ration ;  but  for  the  instant  he  believed  what  he 
was  saying,  and  it  could  do  no  good  to  reproach 
him  with  his  self-deception. 

"I  miss  you  too,  Philip,"  was  all  she  said. 
"My  solitary  life  doesn't  bring  excitement 
enough  to  let  me  forget  my  old  loves." 

"You  were  always  a  good  soul.  Dor,"  he 
exclaimed.  "I  wonder  yon  don't  hate  me, 
after  the  bother  you've  had  with  me.  Why, 
there*s  all  the  money  you  paid  for  me — it  must 
have  taken  half  you  owned.  I  thought  I  should 
be  able  to  replace  it,  but  I  never  have  any 
luck." 

Another  man  forcing  himself  to  utter  the 
confession  would  have  done  it  with  shame  or 
remorse,  but  not  Philip.  The  idea  came  in 
his  head,  and  he  gave  voice  to  it ;  in  half  an 
hour  he  would  forget  she  had  ever  made  a 
sacrifice  in  his  favor. 

"I  have  enough  left,"  replied  Miss  Dorothy. 
"The  old  place  supports  itself;  I  let  the  farm 
on  shares,  and  make  a  fair  income  out  of  it,  be- 
sides my  little  investments  that  bring  in  some- 
thing too.  I've  about  five  thousand  a  year  in 
aU." 

"  Oh  dear,  don't  be  practical  I"  cried  Philip, 
putting  his  hands  over  his  ears.  "  I  hate  to 
hear  about  money — ^Marian  thinks  and  dreams 
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of  notliing  else ;  she^s  worse  than  an  old  Jew, 
and  she^s  grown  very  scrawny  and  jrellow,"  he 
added,  after  his  rambling  habit  of  uttering  ev- 
ery passing  thought  in  an  utterly  inconsequent 
fashion. 

"  I  think  enough  about  it  to  use  it  sensibly, 
I  hope,"  said  Miss  Dorothy,  stoutly. 

*^No  doubt,  but  don't  tempt  roe  by  talking 
of  your  hoards;  I  shall  be  trying  to  borrow 
of  you  before  I  know  it,  and  I  warn  you  it 
would  be  like  throwing  your  shekels  in  the  sea 
to  let  them  get  into  my  hands." 

**  If  it  could  do  any  good,  Philip,  I*d  give 
you  every  penny  I  have  in  the  world,"  she  re- 
plied; '*yes,  and  work  cheerfully  for  the  rest 
of  my  life,  to  see  you  stop  short  in  your  aim- 
less existence,  and  begin  over  again,  and — " 

' '  There,  there, "  he  interrupted,  good-natured- 
ly;  ''it  wouldn*t  do  a  bit  of  good,  my  dear  old 
Dor !  I  could  make  any  quantity  of  promises 
— I  often  do  to  myself— but  the  first  time  I  got 
a  glass  of  wine  in  my  hands,  or  met  a  pretty 
woman,  or  saw  a  pack  of  cards,  away  would 
go  all  my  fine  determinations." 

" Oh,  Philip,  Philip !"  she  sighed.  "Think 
of  growing  old — of  going  out  of  this  world !" 

"  Now  don't  be  funereal,  my  nen-es  won't 
stand  it !  Of  course  I  never  do  think — ^noth- 
ing would  induce  me  to.  My  thinking-machine 
never  amounted  to  much,  and  it  has  grown  per- 
fectly rusty  from  disuse.  Don't  fret,  Dor,  I 
was  bom  so.  I've  no  doubt  in  some  previous 
stage  of  existence  I  was  a  butterfly — I  can't  go 
against  my  instincts.  Ton  dear  old  petticoated 
Solomon,  yon  took  all  the  common  sense  of  the 
family." 

Miss  Dorothy  sighed  again,  hopelessly,  drear- 
ily ;  and  Philip,  mortally  afraid  she  would  wax 
lachrymose  or  fault-finding,  jumped  up  from 
his  seat  and  said, 

"Where  are  thoso  children?  Cis  and  I 
must  go  home,  or  Mariiin  will  treat  us  to  hys- 
terics. We  drove  over  from  the  city  for  a  lark 
— Marian  wouldn't  come,  and  she'll  be  furious 
at  our  coming  without  her,  though  she  insisted 
upon  it." 

'*  When  are  you  going  homo  ?"  Miss  Dorothy 
usked. 

"  Wo  start  to-morrow ;  Marian  wants  to  stop 
a  day  in  Buffalo,  to  visit  some  old  fiend  of  a  rel- 
ative she  has  there,  then  we  shall  go  straight 
on  to  town." 

They  had  walked  toward  the  fall  while  they 
talked,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  two  children 
standing  near  the  verge,  Valery's  arm  thrown 
protectingly  about  Cecil's  waist,  while  the  latter 
chattered  at  the  top  of  her  shrill  young  voice. 

"  Oh,  Dor,  Dor!"  exclaimed  Philip,  sudden- 
ly. "No  wonder  you're  afraid  for  me !  If  it 
should  all  come  home  to  my  Cecil — ^what's  that 
dreadful  line  about  children  suffering  for  the 
sins  of  the  parents?  I  don't  believe  it,  Dor; 
Idon'tbeUeveit!" 

Ho  struck  his  hands  passionately  together, 
and  his  face  quivered  with  a  more  poignant 
emotion  than  she  had  ever  in  her  whole  re- 


membrance seen  it  exhibit.  He  ran  forward 
to  where  the  children  stood,  half-knelt  upon 
the  ground  and  threw  his  arms  about  them, 
drawing  both  to  him  in  a  warm  embrace.  Cecil 
began  to  laugh  and  pull  his  chestnut  curls,  soft 
and  luxuriant  as  a  boy's  still,  in  her  mischievous 
way,  but  Valery  leaned  her  head  on  his  shoul- 
der and  looked  up  with  a  surprise  which  changed 
slowly  to  an  expression  of  tenderness  that  moved 
him  as  few  things  had  done  during  the  past  ten 
weary  years. 

"Yon  needn't  sqneezo  the  breath  out  of  us, 
papa !"  said  Cecil.  "  Isn't  Valery  a  nice  girl  ? 
I  love  her  dearly,  dearly." 

"That's  right,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
"And  will  you  love  her,  Valery — always — 
promise  me  ?" 

"Always,"  Valery  answered,  raising  her 
earnest  eyes.  Philip  stooped,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  kissed  the  lips  of  his  eldest-bom.  But 
he  saw  Miss  Dorotiiy  watching,  and  her  coun- 
tenance showed  that  she  was  very  near  the 
lachrymose  stage,  so  he  pushed  the  girls  away 
and  sprang  up  with  a  gay  laugh. 

"We're  as  sentimental  as  an  old  novel," 
said  he.  "  Now,  little  ones,  for  a  race  down 
the  hUl." 

Away  darted  the  three,  and  Miss  Dorothy 
followed  at  a  soberer  pace,  trying  to  get  back 
her  shaken  composure. 

"  Cecil  and  I  must  be  off,"  Philip  said,  when 
she  reached  the  place  where  they  waited  for 
her  to  overtake  them.  "Your  mamma  will 
have  us  killed  twice  over,  Cis,"  he  added ;  "  and 
I  tell  you  what,  puss,  unless  yon  want  me  to 
be  wigged  venomously,  keep  your  own  counsel 
about  whom  we  have  seen." 

"Oh,  Philip," Miss  Dorothy  said,  reproach- 
fullv.  "Don't  teach  the  child  to  be  deceit- 
ful." 

"Bless  me!"  cried  Cecil,  in  a  tone  so  like 
her  father's  that  her  aunt  fairly  started,  "  papa 
and  I  have  a  lot  of  secrets — we  never  tell  mam- 
ma things !  Holding  one's  tongue  isn't  being 
deceitful.  Aunt  Dor." 

Philip  laughed  at  the  child's  precocious  dis- 
tinction, and  hurried  the  adieux  as  much  as  he 
could,  for  he  was  so  unused  to  letting  himself 
feel  any  thing  that  he  was  really  tired.  Cecil 
half  strangled  her  aunt  and  Valery  with  caress- 
es, saying,  "Papa  and  I'll  run  away  and  visit 
you — ^you'll  see — ^won't  we,  papa  ?" 

"Oh,  of  course,"  Philip  answered,  "yon 
young  Bed  Republican!  Good-bye,  Dor — 
good-bye,  small  woman !" 

He  kissed  Dorothy,  patted  Valery's  head,  but 
Cecil  cried  out  that  he  must  kiss  her,  and  he 
obeyed,  hastening  off  immediately  afterward, 
though  his  sister  saw  him  turn  twice  and  look 
at  the  girl.  The  two  stood  there  and  watched 
until  Philip  and  Cecil  disappeared,  then  Miss 
Dorothy  roused  herself  and  said, 

Come,  Val,  we  must  go  back  to  the  hotel." 
Isn't  he  beautiful  ?"  cried  Valeiy.  "And 
she's  such  a  dear  little  thing— I  remember  her. 
Miss  Dorothy." 
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Miss  Dorothy  had  no  mind  to  discuss  her 
recollections,  and  stalked  sternly  on  down  the 
winding  path. 

**  I  hope  they  will  visit  us,"  Valery  added. 
''It*s  your  brother's  portrait  hangs  in  the  li- 
bi*aiy,  isn't  it  ?  Oh,  dear,  I  wish  he  was  my 
father,  Miss  Dor !     When  did  my  papa  die  ?" 

It  was  seldom  she  asked  similar  questions, 
and  Miss  Dorothy  had  no  idea  how  often  they 
were  in  her  mind.  She  stopped  short  and  said, 
coldly, 

"Valery,  if  there  is  any  thing  for  you  to 
know,  I  shall  tell  yon  when  the  right  time 
comes ;  you  are  never  to  ask  me  or  any  body 
else." 

"I  never' will,  Miss  Dor," returned  Valery. 
"  But  you're  not  angry  ?" 

"Angry — no !  You're  my  good,  brave  girl, 
always !"  said  Miss  Dorothy,  then  hurried  for- 
ward, afraid  of  betraying  the  emotion  which 
she  wag  so  anxious  to  conceal. 


CHAPTER  X. 


TELLING  THE  8ECBET. 


The  weeks  and  months  went  by ;  grew  into 
years,  bnt  Cecil  and  Philip  never  fulfilled  their 
promise  of  appearing  at  the  Hermitage.  Val- 
ery had  passed  completely  out  of  the  magic 
realm  of  childhood ;  she  was  entering  her  teens 
now,  and  in  that  carefully  guarded  life  no  echo 
from  her  mother's  past  which  could  trouble  tho 
quiet  of  those  uneventful  days  ever  intruded. 

Formerly  Miss  Dorothy  had  lived  in  fear  that 
some  reckless  or  bitter  tongue  would  force  tho 
knowledge  upon  her,  and  had  never  felt  easy 
when  Valery  was  out  of  her  sight  with  any  com- 
panion besides  Hetty  Flint  or  some  member  of 
her  own  household.  But  she  had  gradually  for- 
gotten the  fear,  and  indeed  there  had  hitherto 
been  little  chance  of  the  misfortune  happening. 
Miss  Dorothy  had  been  condemned  by  the  gen- 
try of  the  county  for  the  part  she  took  when 
Lucy  Stuart's  child  was  bom ;  and  though  long 
since  then  coldness  had  changed  back  to  the 
old  friendliness,  Miss  Dorothy  was  too  haughty 
a  woman  to  forget  that  they  had  presumed  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  her  actions.  Yet,  to  do 
her  justice,  a  more  worthy  feeling  influenced 
her.  The  manner  in  which  these  proud,  inso- 
lent people  had  behaved  proved  how  little  capa- 
ble they  were  of  appreciating  conduct  that  rose 
from  principle  in  opposition  to  the  received  line 
of  action  set  down  by  the  world,  and  it  was 
rather  a  loss  of  esteem  for  her  neighbors  than 
the  remains  of  anger  which  caused  Miss  Dor- 
othy to  keep  her  life  very  much  aloof  from 
theirs. 

She  seldom,  of  late  years,  went  to  town  for  the 
winter  months,  and  of  her  former  friends  there 
she  was  only  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  a  few 
women  growing,  like  herself,  into  middle  age, 
who  occasionally,  during  the  summer,  came  up 
to  the  Hermitage  to  pass  a  week  or  two.     Be- 


sides these,  John  Ford  and  his  relative,  when 
in  America,  often  visited  Miss  Dorothy.  Those 
seasons  were  the  brightest  spots  in  Valery's 
memory,  for  Mr.  Ford  was  never  tired  of  an- 
swering her  questions  about  the  pictures  she 
had  read  of,  and  developing  the  talent  for  hia 
art  which  ho  recognized  in  her. 

Such  quiet  years  for  Valery,  that  to  chron- 
icle them  would  be  wearisome ;  yet  they  were 
full  of  a  peace  which  gradually  calmed  her  ex- 
citable nature,  and  helped  her  to  cultivate  the 
equable  temperament  so  seldom  acquired  by 
persons  possessed  of  the  artistic  faculty,  what- 
ever shape  it  may  assume.  Miss  Dorothy  was  a 
remarkably  well-educated  woman,  and  instruct- 
ed Valery  conscientiously,  though  she  wisely 
forbore  to  burden  and  render  her  miserable 
with  so  many  of  the  useless  studies  which  are 
considered  of  importance  in  modem  schools. 
The  rector  taught  her  Latin,  because  be  and 
Miss  Dorothy  believed  the  discipline  good  for 
the  girl's  mind.  The  rector's  sister  gave  her 
Italian  lessons  ;  and  as  the  old  maid  had  pass- 
ed a  good  deal  of  her  youth  with  her  grand- 
mother, who  had  been  bora  in  Tuscany,  and 
left  her  beautiful  home  for  love  of  a  fair-haired 
American  sculptor,  the  antique  virgin  proved 
an  admirable  preceptress,  and  Valery  was  al- 
most as  familiar  with  that  dearest  and  sweetest 
of  languages  'as  if  she  had  lived  within  the 
sound  of  Santa  Croce's  bells.  Very  little  in 
the  way  of  mathematics — a  terrible  ignorance 
in  the  matter  of  ologies,  any  quantity  of  re- 
search into  the  odd  metaphysical  books  the 
rector  was  fond  of,  an  early  acquaintance  with 
poetry  and  romance,  and  always  her  drawing — 
an  affair  of  affection,  not  labor — and  you  have 
a  summary  of  the  manner  in  which  Valery's 
childhood  and  early  youth  got  by. 

Companions  of  her  own  age  she  had  very 
few,  and  it  was  always  a  rare  pleasure  if  among 
Miss  Dorothy's  guests  there  chanced  to  be 
somebody  with  a  daughter  young  enough  to 
call  her  friend.  Occasionally  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  the  people  who  owned  coun- 
try houses  in  the  neighborhood  arrived  and  did 
their  best  in  inventing  mild  gayeties  to  enliven 
the  dullness  of  their  sojourn,  Valery  would  re- 
ceive invitations  to  join  a  picnic  or  children's 
party.  Miss  Dorothy  at  first  refused  snch  of- 
fers without  consulting  her,  or  if  they  came 
from  persons  whom  she  wished  to  treat  with 
friendliness,  invariably  accompanied  the  girl. 
She  scarcely  left  her  side,  from  the  fear  that 
haunted  her  of  some  thoughtless  or  cruel 
tongue  inflicting  a  wound  to  sting  and  rankle 
through  all  the  dawning  maidenhood  which 
the  kind-hearted  spinster  hoped  to  render  as 
peaceful  and  happy  as  the  childish  life  had 
been. 

But  the  acquaintances  who  still  visitod  her 
were  invariably  considerate  toward  Valery,  and 
careful  there  should  be  nothing  in  their  con- 
duct to  trouble  Miss  Dorothy  or  excite  her  in- 
dignation, of  which  most  people  stood  a  little 
in  awe.     So  the  dread  faded  out  of  her  mind, 
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and  the  rector  and  his  sister,  the  only  persons 
to  whom  she  ever  spoke  of  it,  helped  to  give 
her  confidence  hy  their  assurances  that  the  sto- 
ry of  the  child's  hirth  had  so  long  before  lost 
its  interest,  that  ten  to  one  among  the  new- 
comers very  few  had  any  clear  idea  of  the 
painful  facts. 

You  and  I  have  lived  to  know  that  putting 
aside  at  last  the  fear  of  a  long-expected  blow 
is  usually  the  signal  for  its  fall,  with  as  much 
suddenness  as  if  the  danger  were  fresh  and  un- 
foreseen. Miss  Dorothy  knew  this  as  well  as 
we  do ;  but  applied  to  herself  she  forgot  it,  as 
yon  and  I  would  forget  it  in  a  similar  case. 

John  Ford  and  his  relative  came  to  spend 
the  pleasant  month  of  June  at  the  Hermitage, 
and  both  Miss  Dorothy  and  Valery  enjoyed  the 
visit,  for  the  artist  was  a  very  agreeable  com* 
panion  in  his  odd,  quaint  fashion,  whenever  he 
knew  people  sufficiently  to  overcome  his  reti- 
cence and  shyness.  Miss  Dorothy  liked  his 
cousin  for  the  sake  of  early  associations,  though 
she  was  a  wearing  body,  so  utterly  unable  to 
understand  a  joke  that  the  spinster  candidly 
pronounced  her  only  three  removes  from  an 
idiot,  and  Mrs.  Sloman,  while  regarding  Miss 
Dorothy  with  great  reverence  and  admiration, 
had  an  idea  that  certain  crotchets  of  the  old 
maid's  were  little  better  than  insanities.  Her 
husband  had  been  the  guardian  and  distant 
cousin  of  John  Ford,  though  ho  usually  gave 
her  the  title  of  aunt  because  it  pleased  her, 
and,  after  her  widowhood,  offered  her  a  home. 
She  followed  him  patiently  over  land  and  sea, 
placidly  admiring  whatever  he  bade  her,  al- 
ways losing  her  spectacles,  and  getting  sights, 
books,  and  men  so  hopelessly  muddled  in  her 
chaotic  memory,  that  she  was  liable  to  speak 
of  the  pyramids  as  RaphaeFs  greatest  work,  or 
mention  the  Laocoon  as  the  best  doctor  in 
Rome. 

She  sometimes  worried  Ford  by  her  care, 
believing,  as  most  common|dace  persons  do, 
that  a  man  of  genius  could  hardly  be  enough 
trusted  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life  to  go 
down  stairs  alone. 

But  he  was  almost  always  patient,  and  of 
late  years  she  interfered  less ;  would  occasion- 
ally allow  him  to  state  a  fact  without  correc- 
tion, and  kept  aloof  from  his  painting -room 
since  a  memorable  day  in  Florence  when,  en- 
tering in  his  absence,  the  demon  of  order  took 
possession  of  her,  and  she  determined  that  the 
place  should  bo  thoroughly  put  to  rights.  She 
and  an  old  servant  between  them  knocked  a 
hole  in  his  unfinished  picture,  broke  the  nose 
off  his  pet  Clytie,  and  ended  matters  by  scrub- 
bing with  sand  a  priceless  gem  he  had  late- 
ly picked  up— a  veritable  Wouvermans,  which 
Mrs.  Sloman  decided  he  must  have  forgotten  to 
wash.  But  that  was  her  last  incursion ;  for 
the  only  time  in  her  life  she  saw  Ford  angry, 
and  though  he  said  very  little,  she  never  for- 
got the  scene. 

One  morning,  as  they  all  sat  at  breakfast  in 
Miss  Dorothy's  library,  there  came  a  note  from 


the  Earles,  begging  that  the  whole  party  would 
drive  over  and  spend  the  day ;  there  was  to  be 
an  impromptu  y^/e  champitre,  dancing  on  the 
lawn,  croquet  for  the  young  ones,  and  suitable 
amusements  for  the  elders. 

Miss  Dorothy  had  sprained  her  wrist,  and 
Mrs.  Sloman  was  more  peculiar  than  pictui^ 
esque  with  a  boil  on  her  nose,  consequently  their 
going  was  out  of  the  question;  but  Valeir, 
though  she  said  not  a  word,  looked  so  sorry  to 
miss  the  pleasure  that  John  Ford  woke  out  of 
his  reverie  and  offered  to  accompany  her. 

'*  Dear  me,  yes ;  why  not,  to  be  sure,  eh, 
Dorothy  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sloman.  '*  Though 
how  on  earth  they'll  get  on  by  themselves  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know." 

"  We'll  try  and  come  back  alive,  won't  we, 
Valery  ?"  Mr.  Ford  said,  smiling. 

''But  yon  both  go  about  up  in  the  clouds 
so,"  persisted  his  cousin.  "I  declare  I  never 
see  you  go  for  a  walk  that  I  don't  expect  you 
to  be  gored  by  troops  of  mad  buffaloes  I  Ob, 
you  needn't  laagh — Dorothy  knows.  Why, 
if  I  didn't  watch  you  as  if  yon  were  a  baby, 
you'd  be  standing  on  your  head  half  the  time ; 
yon  know  you  would,  John.  I  dare  say  you've 
got  your  drawers  on  for  an  undershirt  this  min- 
ute !  It's  just  the  way  with  your  painting-peo- 
ple and  your  writing-people ;  and  there's  Val- 
ery every  bit  as  bad.  And  I  declare,  Dorothy, 
I  wonder  at  your  letting  her  grow  up  so ;  for 
I've  often  said  yon  have  a  master-mind,  and 
might  be  a  builder  or  something,  if  you'd  only 
turned  your  attention  to  it  in  time." 

The  three  listeners  were  of  course  convulsed 
with  laughter,  but  she  only  looked  hopelessly 
bewildered  as  to  the  cause  of  their  merriment. 

''I. think  yon  may  trust  us*  for  once.  Aunt 
Jemima,"  Mr.  Ford  said;  "we'll  promise  to 
be  very  discreet." 

'*  You'd  better  ring  for  Nurse  Benson,  Val," 
added  Miss  Dorothy,  "and  see  how  you  are 
off  for  white  frocks." 

''Ill  lend  her  any  thing  of  mine  she  wants 
— of  course,  I  like  to  have  her  enjoy  herself," 
said  Mrs.  Sloman ;  and  the  idea  of  Valery  ar- 
rayed in  one  of  her  remarkable  costumes,  sent 
the  girl  and  Ford  into  a  new  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Now  I  do  hope  you'll  not  behave  in  that 
way  at  the  party,"  observed  Mrs.  Sloman,  anx- 
iously;  "and  John,  for  mercy's  sake,  don't  get 
on  an  absent-minded  fit  and  put  the  spoons  in 
your  pocket." 

"  Good  gracious  I"  cried  he,  rather  horrified. 
"  You  haven't  conceived  the  idea  that  I'm  dis- 
honest, I  hope  ?" 

"  No,  of  course  not ;  but  you  painting-peo- 
ple !  I  do  declare,  Dorothy,  it's  one  body's 
work  to  watch  him !  I  never  shall  forget  the 
day  we  went  up  to  the  top  of  Mount  Heda  to 
see  the  Temple  of  Psestum ;  and  he  would  walk 
over  the  bridge — ^what  was  it — ^Blackfriars  ? — 
no,  that's  a  picture-gallery  in  London — well, 
no  matter;  he  would  do  it  in  spite  of  every 
thing  I  cotild  say — " 

Here  a  twinge  of  pain  made  her  break  off 
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to  put  her  hands  to  her  nose ;  by  the  time  it 
waa  over  she  had  entirety  forgotten  what  she 
was  talking  about,  and  began  a  new  sentence 
exactly  as  if  it  had  been  a  continuation  of  the 
first. 

*'  As  I  often  say,  why  June  should  be  such 
a  month  for  a  body  being  bothered  with  Job's 
comforters  I  never  could  understand ;  but  dear 
me,  the  older  yon  grow  the  less  you  can  account 
for  things,  because  I  remember  I  once  had  a 
Maltese  cat — " 

''What  has  that  to  do  with  the  Temple  of 
Fsstnm?**  interrupted  Ford,  perceiving  that 
she  was  more  helplessly  muddled  than  nsual. 

''Now,  isn't  that  just  like  John  ?"  she  cried, 
triumphantly.  ' '  Going  off  wool-gathering  with- 
out the  least  warning.  I'm  just  thinking  what 
our  old  governess's  given  name  was,  Dorothy, 
and  he  bursts  out  about  some  of  those  hear 
then  places  that  really  I  often  feel  it's  down^ 
right  wicked  to  think  of,  much  less  go  and  see ; 
and  «s  for  Naples,  never  while  I  live,  John 
Ford,  will  I  be  dragged  back  among  those  naked 
creatures,  sitting  before  your  face  and  eyes  on 
what  do  they  call  it — the  la?:zaroni — and  a  par- 
asol of  no  more  use  than  a  cabbage-leaf,  Doro- 
thy, for  they  dance  up  and  down,  and  get  on 
all  sides  of  yon  at  once,  so  that  you  need  a 
diving-bell  to  keep  from  seeing  them.  But 
there,  John,  hush,  with  Valery  right  in  the 
room ;  and  it's  not  fit  for  the  child  to  know,  any 
more  than  Potiphar's  sister.  But  ever  to  teach 
John  discretion,  Dorothy,  is  what  I  have  ceased 
to  hope, though  III  pwn  he's  good  at  heart; 
and  unless  it's  sometimes  painting  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, nobody  could  find  fault ;  though  what 
dear  old  father  and  mother  would  have  said, 
bom  in  Massachusetts,  it  makes  my  hair  stand 
on  end ;  and  that  reminds  me  to  ask,  Dorothy, 
if  yon  won't  write  down  that  receipt  for  keep- 
ing it  from  falling  out." 

She  was  hopeless  this  morning,  so  Miss  Dor- 
othy rose  unceremoniously  from  the  breakfiist- 
table  and  departed  to  look  after  her  favorite 
roses,  for  horticulture  was  an  absolute  passion 
with  her,  and  her  garden  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  the  whole  country.  Valery  hnnted  up 
Nurse  Benson,  and  had  the  important  matter 
of  her  toilet  arranged.  Then  she  strayed  out 
on  the  lawn  where  Mr.  Ford  sat  with  his  sketch- 
book, and  he  bade  her  attempt  a  group  of  elms, 
which  drove  her  to  the  verge  of  despair  with 
their  capriciously  beautiful  forms  and  outlines. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  and  Valery  in  her  high- 
est spirits.  As  she  came  out  on  the  veranda 
where  they  were  standing.  Miss  Dorothy  and 
Ford  thought  they  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
pretty  as  in  her  simple  festive  attire,  or  so  full 
of  life  and  animation. 

"  I  mean  to  have  a  charming  day,  Miss  Dor 
— I  only  wish  yon  were  going,"  she  said,  dan- 
cing along  toward  them  with  an  excitement 
very  nnlike  her  usual  rather  too  staid  and  quiet 
demeanor.  "Am  I  looking  nice,  Mr.  Ford  ? 
WiUIdo?" 

"  I  should  say  very  tolerably,"  he  replied. 


smiling,  always  more  fond  of  Valery  from  her 
earliest  childhood  than  he  had  ever  been  of  any 
other  human  being. 

"Here  comes  the  basket,"  said  Miss  Doro- 
thy. "  It  shows  my  confidence  in  you,  John, 
to  trust  the  ponies  to  your  guidance." 

"  I  hope  Aunt  Jemima  won't  fill  you  with 
evil  forebodings  during  our  absence,"  he  an- 
swered. 

" No,"  Miss  Dorothy  said ;  "her  talking  fit 
has  gone  off;  she  may  not  haye  another  for 
three  days.  What  a  mercy  it  is  the  spasms 
only  attack  her  at  intervals !" 

"But  she's  such  a  good  old  soul,"  Ford  said. 

"  Bless  me,  yes ;  I'm  very  fond  of  her.  But 
don't  keep  the  ponies  standing.  Grood-bye, 
Val — a  pleasant  day  to  yon.  Tell  Mrs.  Earle 
why  I  couldn't  come.  That  woman  is  the  big- 
gest fool  of  ray  acquaintance." 

"  Shall  I  tell  her  that  too.  Miss  Dor  ?"  asked 
Valery,  mischievously. 

"  No,  Miss  Impudence  I  I  don't  believe  in 
fibs ;  but  I  do  sometimes  keep  back  the  truth. 
Good-bye,  John.  Let  me  see  how  the  ponies 
mean  to  behave." 

So  she  stood  on  the  veranda,  watching  them 
as  the  little  carriage  dashed  down  the  avenue ; 
Valery  looked  back,  waving  her  hand  and 
laughing.  Miss  Dorothy,  glad  to  think  how 
light-hearted  she  was,  said  more  vain-glorions- 
ly  to  herself  than  was  right,  that  she  should  be 
able  to  keep  her  so,  forgetting — as  she  seldom 
did — how  Uttlo  even  her  strong  will  and  ear- 
nest purpose  could  avaiL 

They  drove  away,  and  John  Ford  had  never 
seen  his  young  companion  sd  full  of  excite- 
ment and  anticipation.  There  was  a  rather 
large  party  assembled  at  the  Bushes  when  they 
arrived ;  and  as  Ford  was  a  lion  in  these  days, 
his  coming  naturally  caused  something  of  a 
sensation.  The  very  fact  of  accompanying 
him,  and  her  nnusual  good  looks  that  afternoon, 
attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  Val- 
ery. She  promised  already  to  be  one  of  those 
women  whose  faces  depend  so  much  on  expres- 
sion for  their  beauty  that  they  are  plain  or  pos- 
itively handsome  according  to  the  chance  mood 
of  the  moment.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
years  a  little  knot  of  gossips  regaled  some 
strangers  with  the  old,  half-forgotten  history ; 
and  of  course  it  was  unanimously  decided  that 
Miss  Dorothy's  conduct  had  been  very  odd,  to 
say  the  least — ^very  odd;  still  Miss  Dorothy 
had  money,  and  would  have  her  own  way  I 
"Just  one  of  those  cases,  my  dear,  where  one 
doesn't  exactly  know  what  to  do,  and  so  forgets 
the  whole  thing  as  much  as  possible." 

This  was  Mrs.  Earle's  summary  of  the  mat- 
ter; and  while  the  group  discussed  her  moth- 
er's sorrowful  story  with  ntter  inability  to  com- 
prehend its  pathos  and  misery,  unconscious  Val- 
ery joined  the  youthful  crowd  in  the  croquet- 
ground,  and  faithful  John  Ford  devoted  him- 
self to  the  game  in  order  to  watch  over  her. 

But  as  I  said,  he  was  a  lion,  full-grown  in 
these  days  of  success,  moneyed  as  well  as  artist- 
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ic,  and  Mrs.  Earle  felt  it  her  datj  to  drag  him 
out ;  and  if  be  would  not  roar,  at  least  exhibit 
his  mane  for  the  delectation  of  such  guests  as 
had  a  weakness  toward  distinguished  people. 
It  was  a  yery  troublesome  predicament  for  shy 
John  Ford ;  and  when  his  hostess  insisted  on 
his  giving  her  his  arm  and  promenading  up  and 
down,  receiving  introductions  right  and  left,  and 
having  to  listen  to  so  much  nonsense  about  his 
pictures  that  he  wished  he  had  been  bom  deaf, 
there  is  no  doubt  he  could  have  seen  portly 
Mrs.  Earle  fall  in  a  fit  with  pleasure,  but  his 
sinful  wishes  were  of  no  avail. 

Two  delightful  hours  Yalery  spent;  then, 
unfortunately,  the  admiration  she  received  from 
several  youths  and  her  skill  in  the  sport  excited 
the  envy  of  a  girl  about  her  own  age  visiting  at 
some  house  in  the  neighborhood,  who  had,  with- 
out the  gossips'  knowledge,  been  an  attentive 
listener  to  the  story  of  poor  Lucy  Stuart. 

There  came  a  crisis  in  the  game  where  she 
declared  that  Valcry's  stroke  had  or  had  not 
been  properly  given — any  thing  served  as  a 
pretext  for  a  quarrel  in  her  present  mood.  She 
was  rendered  absolutely  furious  by  the  fact  that 
though  a  few  of  the  girls  to  whom  she  whispered 
the  precious  scandal  decided  with  her,  those 
for  whose  verdict  she  most  cared,  and  especial- 
ly a  boy  of  fifteen,  who  had  been  her  devoted 
cavalier  until  Yalery  distracted  his  precocious- 
ly fickle  fancy,  all  voted  her  in  the  wrong.  Yal- 
ery would  neither  argue  nor  contest ;  she  was 
surprised  at  the  girl's  heat  and  ill-nature,  say- 
ing simply,  ' 

*'iBut  it  doesn't  matter;  I  dare  say  I  did 
miss." 

''It  matters  a  great  deal,"  returned  her  en- 
emy ;  '*  I'm  not  used  to  being  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  told  an  untruth.  I  shall  not 
stand  it !  I  will  go  this  instant  to  Mrs.  Earle 
and  ask  her  what  she  means  by  allowing  me  to 
meet  people  she  knows  my  mamma  would  not 
approve  of." 

''Do  bo  still,"  urged  the  other  girls;  and 
her  recreant  admirer,  who  was  a  distant  cous- 
in, advisied  her  in  an  audible  aside,  "Not  to 
make  a  bigger  muff  of  herself  than  usual." 

It  was  all  Greek  to  poor  Yalery;  but  she 
saw  the  girl's  tirade  was  aimed  at  her,  and  only 
thought  of  appeasing  her. 

"I  hope  I've  said  nothing  to  annoy  you, 
Miss  Evarts,"  she  exclaimed.  "Indeed  I 
didn't  mean  to ;  I  ought  not  to  have  insisted 
on  my  stroke,  but  we  can  count  it  out." 

The  pleading  voice  and  deprecating  manner 
the  insolent  little  bully  thought  proceeded  from 
fear,  whereas  it  was  only  Yalery 's  natural  good- 
breeding  that  made  her  speak.  Of  course  Miss 
Evarts  could  not  resist  striking  a  fresh  blow  as 
soon  as  she  perceived  any  sign  of  retreat  on  the 
part  of  her  antagonist. 

"  They  must  count  you  out  too,  if  they  want 
me  to  play,"  cried  she,  accustomed  already,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  she  would  be  one  of  the 
gi-eatest  heiresses  of  the  day,  to  making  her  will 
paramount. 


"Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  Lu  Evarts ! " 
exclaimed  her  cousin,  indignantly. 

Yalery's  cheeks  grew  scarlet ;  she  darted  an 
angry  glance  at  the  girl ;  saw  that  the  others 
at  least  tacitly  agreed  in  the  insult ;  then,  with 
as  much  readiness  as  a  woman  could  have 
shown,  turned  to  a  young  lady  who  had  not 
been  playing,  and  said, 

"  Perhaps  you  will  take  my  place ;  the  game 
is  nearly  over." 

"  I'll  not  play  either,"  pronounced  Miss  Ev- 
arts's  false  admirer — a  much  more  boyish  per- 
sonage than  the  generality  of  American  youths 
of  his  age,  and  really  pleasant  to  meet  on  that 
very  account.  "I  say.  Miss  Yaleiy,  let's  go 
down  to  the  lake ;  when  Lu  Evarts  gets  one  of 
her  bad  tempers,  she's  not  fit  to  speak  to." 

"  That's  the  girl  who's  not  fit  to  speak  to,"  re- 
torted the  small  vixen,  pointing  toward  Yalery. 
"It's  a  shame  of  Mrs.  Earle  to  let  her  como 
here  to-day ;  she  had  no  business  to  insult  us 
all,  and  I  shall  write  to  my  mamma  about  it." 

"You'd  better  write  to  y^ur  mamma  to  buy 
yon  a  strait-jacket,"  cried  her  cousin,  while  the 
other  girls,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  urged 
the  irate  Miss  Evarts  to  say  no  more.  Yalery 
stopped  in  the  movement  she  had  made  to  leave 
the,  group,  and  stood  regarding  her  foo  with 
mingled  surprise  and  indignation. 

"Don't  you  mind  her,  Yalery,"  added  the 
boy.  "  Her  grandfather  earned  all  his  money 
in  a  pork-shop.     She  needn't  talk." 

"  That's  better  than  having  no  father  at  all," 
fairly  howled  Miss  Evarts,  "  and  a  mother  who 
was  a  disgrace  to  every  body  connected  with 
her — Yalery  Stuart,  indeed,  when  she  has  no 
name  whatever!" 

It  brought  back  that  horrible  day  when  Ma- 
rian Conway  had  outraged  her ;  it  brought  back 
all  the  vague,  painful  thoughts  which  had  at 
times  since  troubled  her.  Yalery  turned  white 
as  death ;  but  though  shaking  like  a  leaf,  said 
firmly, 

"If  what  you  say  were  true — and  I  know  it 
is  not — I'd  rather  be  me  than  so  heartless  and 
wicked  as  you  have  shown  yourself.     I — " 

She  paused,  gasping  for  breath ;  her  face  so 
altered  that  they  were  all  frightened,  and  gath- 
ered about  her^— only  Miss  Evarts  shrank  back, 
alarmed  at  her  own  work. 

"Let  me  go,  please,"  said  Yalery;  "let  me 
pass." 

"  Oh,  you  horrid,  wicked  little  beast.  La 
Evarts!"  shouted  her  cousin.  "How  I  wish 
you  were  a  boy — ^I'd  punch  your  head  well!" 

Up  surged  Miss  Evarts's  wrath  again,  and 
drowned  her  passing  fear  and  regret. 

"I  told  the  truth,"  cried  she.  "I  heard 
Mrs.  Earle  tell  it  herself;  it's  no  news  to  any 
body,  I  expect,  and  I  hope  it'll  teach  Yalery 
Stuart,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  her,  to 
keep  out  of  the  society  of  girls  whose  lathers 
and  mothers  are  married  and  respectable." 

As  Yalery,  blind  and  faint,  broke  through 
the  group  to  escape,  John  Ford  reached  the 
spot  just  in  time  to  hear  the  last  words. 
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"  Valery,  Vnlery !"  he  caUed. 

With  one  cry,  bo  bitter,  bo  fall  of  anguish, 
that  it  used  to  hannt  his  dreams  long  after- 
ward, Yaleiy  sprang  forward  and  fell  half- 
fainting  in  his  arms,  moaning, 

"  Take  me  awaj,  qnick — take  me  away !" 

Th*e  knot  of  girls  retreated  at  Mr.  Ford's 
approach,  the  spitefal  yonng  heiress  qoickly 
concealing  herself  among  the  hindmost,  ac- 
cording to  the  instincts  of  yicious  animals  at 
the  appearance  of  real  strength.  The  artist 
understood  perfectly,  from  the  little  he  had 
oanght,  the  reason  of  Valery *s  agitation ;  bat 
all  he  did  was  to  whisper  encouragement  as  he 
drew  her  toward  a  retired  nook  in  the  shrub- 
beries. The  boy  who  had  befriended  her, 
darted  after,  saying,  in  his  straightforward  way, 

'*  ril  ran  and  tell  them  to  get  the  pony-trap 
ready ;  I  know  which  it  is.  She  wants  to  go 
home." 

Mr.  Ford  nodded. 

'*  ril  tell  the  man  to  go  round  with  it  to  the 
side  gate,"  added  the  boy  as  he  hurried  off. 

Valeiy  clung  to  Mr.  Ford,  her  face  hidden 
on  his  shoulder,  unable  to  speak,  he  discoY- 
ered,  though  she  was  not  crying.  He  sensi- 
bly left  her  to  recover  herself^  holding  her  fist 
in  his  arms,  and  giving  more  comfort  by  that 
mute  sympathy  than  any  words  could  have 
done. 

Of  course  there  followed  a  grand  row  in- 
stantaneously among  the  girls;  as  they  were 
all  eager  to  shift  from  their  shoulders  any  share 
of  the  blame.  Miss  Evarts  had  a  hard  five  min- 
utes of  it,  and  took  refuge  in  mild  hysterics, 
which  she  did  very  well,  considering  her  age. 
One  of  Mrs.  Earle's  nieces  ran  to  tell  her  aunt 
and  to  get  Valery's  hat  and  mantle,  and  pres- 
ently Mr.  Ford  and  his  trembling  companion 
were  disturbed  by  the  voice  of  their  hostess 
exclaiming, 

'*  I  never  was  so  shocked  in  my  life  I  Miss 
Evarts  deserves  to  have  her  ears  boxed! 
Whore  is  Mr.  Ford,  Jenny? — where  is  that 
dear  little  Valeiy?" 

On  she  came  through  the  shrubberies,  and  at 
sight  of  the  two  began  a  torrent  of  apologies. 
She  retained  a  wholesome  recollection  of  the 
scalping  once  received  at  Miss  Dorothy's  hands, 
and  had  no  mind  that  the  spinster  should  fidl 
foul  of  her  again.  Mr.  Ford  received  her  ex- 
cuses and  regrets  in  entire  silence.  He  was 
too  indignant  to  trust  his  voice,  for  he  knew 
perfectly  well  the  spiteful  little  Evarts  must 
have  heard  the  sorrowful  history  discussed  by 
Mrs.  Earle  and  her  gossips,  or  she  could  have 
known  nothing  about  it. 

**  My  dear,  dear  Valeiy,  we're  all  so  fond  of 
yon  I "  pursued  Mrs.  Earle,  breathlessly,  and  get- 
ting nearly  as  purple  as  her  gown  in  her  ex- 
citement. '*My  nieces  are  devoted  to  you, 
and  I  always  say  you're  the  prettiest  and  bright- 
est girl  in  the  county !  I'll  lecture  Miss  Evarts 
well — I  do  beg  you'll  overlook  it — ^she's  almost 
a  fool — and  not  let  Miss  Dorothy  think  we  are 
to  blame^I  do  beg." 
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"  I— I  want  to  go  home,"  was  all  Valery  an- 
swered, not  looking  up. 

"  You  shall,"  Mr.  Ford  said ;  "  come  with 


me. 


If 


**So  sorry — absolutely  heart-broken — do, 
do  explain  to  Miss  Dorothy,"  cried  Mrs.  Earle. 
"Young  Meredith  ordered  the  carriage— you 
can  go  right  down  the  path — but  I  wouldn't — 
Valery,  come  up  to  my  room,  dear,  and  try  a 
little  eau-de-Cologne — ^I  wouldn't  have  Miss 
Dorothy  think  me  to  blame  for  the  world! 
Really,  Mr.  Ford,  I  am  so  shocked-— do  urge 
the  dear  child  to  come  into  the  house." 

"The  mischief  is  done,  ma'am,"  returned 
John  Ford,  bluntly,  not  in  the  least  sorry  for 
the  lady.  He  understood  clearly  that  her  anx- 
iety was  not  on  account  of  Valery's  suffering, 
but  because  she  was  mortally  afraid  of  Miss 
Conway.     "  Valery  will  be  best  off  at  home." 

"But  youll  explain  to  my  dear  friend  Miss 
Dorothy — ^you'll  tell  her  how  grieved  I  am — 
such  old  friends — I  wouldn't  have  her  angry 
for  the  world  t  Valery,  darling,  do  make  her 
understand  —  prombe  me  you  will,"  panted 
portly  Mrs.  Earle. 

**  Yes,  ma'am,"  Valery  said,  faintly. 

"And  I'll  teach  Lu  Evarts!  111  write  to 
her  father  to-night,"  cried  Mrs.  Earle,  hoping 
this  threat  would  prove  a  loop-hole  whereby  to 
escape  the  effects  of  Miss  Dorothy's  wrath. 
"  She'll  be  well  punished,  I  assure  you !" 

"  No,  no  1"  Valeiy  exclaimed ;  and  now  she 
lifted  her  head  and  turned  her  white  face  on 
the  lady,  then  looked  up  at  Mr.  Ford,  adding, 
"Tell  her  not  to— I  don't  want  any  body  pun- 
ished—I'm not  angry  I  Oh,  Mr.  Ford,  I  want 
to  go  home ;  I  want  to  go  home !" 

He  was  frightened  by  the  whiteness  of  her 
face,  and  the  anguish  in  her  dilated  eyes.  He 
took  from  Mrs.  Earle  the  summer  mantle  and 
hat,  put  them  on  the  girl,  and,  with  a  scant 
farewell  to  their  hostess,  hurried  Valery  through 
the  shrubberies  to  the  gate  where  the  carriage 
waited* 

He  drove  rapidly  off,  with  a  great  longing 
in  his  manly,  tender  soul,  to  carry  the  poor 
child  so  far  that  no  echo  from  her  mother's 
dismal  past,  no  memory  of  her  father's  terrible 
sin,  could  ever  again  disturb  her  dawning  youth. 
It  was  80  difficult  to  know  what  to  say — it 
seemed  so  heartless  to  remain  silent  I  He 
had  many  times  warned  Miss  Dorothy  that  it 
would  be  better  to  tell  Valery  the  truth,  or  at 
least  enough  of  the  sad  story  that  no  blow  such 
as  had  now  fallen  might  strike  her  unprepared. 
Yet,  like  Miss  Dorothy,  he  dreaded  to  have  her 
innocence  troubled  by  a  whisper  even ;  so  the 
two  had  waited,  and  the  result  was  what  it  al- 
ways is  when  we  allow  affection  to  weaken  us 
where  a  plain  duty  is  concerned. 

Valery  crouched  in  a  comer  of  the  seat, 
keeping  her  head  so  bent  that  he  could  not 
see  her  features.  He  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  took  hers— the  poor  quivering  fingers  were 
like  ice. 

"  Are  you  crying,  Valery?"  he  asked,  softly, 
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not  luiowing  what  to  «ay  or  how  to  attempt  any 
consolation. 

''I  can't  cry^^Blie  moanod,  lifting  her  white 
face  for  an  instant ;  *'  I  can't  cry  I  Oh,  Mr. 
Ford,  why  didn't  they  tell  me— a  great  while 
Ago— why  did  they  let  me  go  among  people  ? 
Oh,  my  mother,  my  mother !  She  wasn't  wick- 
ed— I  know  she  wasn't" 

"  Valeiy,"  he  answered,  drawing  her  toward 
him  with  his  disengaged  arm,  and  pressing  the 
aching  head  down  on  his  shonlder,  *'yonr  moth- 
er was  more  to  be  pitied  than  any  woman  I  ever 
knew ;  I  can't  tell  yon  now — ^but  remember  that." 

He  felt  he  had  no  right  to  make  her  ac- 
quainted with  the  sorrowful  history  until  Miss 
Dorothy's  permission  had  been  giren,  and 
dreaded  Talery's  questions;  but  his  words 
were  enough — she  asked  nothing  more. 

'*I  never  want  to  go  anywhere  again,"  she 
shivered  after  a  little.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Ford,  I  wish 
I  could  go  away  when  yon  go  to  Europe — every 
body  here  knows — they  think  about  it  always — 
they—" 

She  broke  off  with  a  sob.  The  whole  mis- 
ery was  rague  and  indistinct  in  her  mind.  The 
chief  feeling  where  she  was  personally  con- 
cerned, that  in  «ome  way  she  was  an  outcast — 
a  pariah — who  could  have  no  place  among  those 
of  her  own  age.  But  deeper  and  sharper  was 
the  agOny  that  the  memory  of  the  mother  whom 
she  had  dreamed  of,  sleeping  and  waking,  since 
her  earliest  childhood,  could  be  outraged  by 
such  cruel  words  as  she  had  now  twice  heard 
cast  upon  it. 

**  We  all  love  you,"  Mr.  Ford  answered ; 
**  recollect  that,  Valery.  I  never  cared  for  any 
child  a  thousandth  part  so  much ;  and  my  aunt 
loves  you,  and  Miss  Dorothy— every  one.  My 
dear  little  girl,  yon  must  learn  not  to  mind  the 
insolence  of  rude,  ignorant  people  like  Louisa 
£vart0 — ^it  is  not  worth  thinking  about." 

It  seemed  downright  idiotic  to  give  the  sen- 
sitive, mortally  wounded  creature  such  counsel. 
He  stopped  short,  thinking  as  one  does  when 
called  upon  to  offer  comfort  to  a  grief  for  which 
only  time  and  God's  goodness  can  be  of  the 
least  avail,  that  of  created'men  he  was  the  most 
absurd  and  useless.  He  whipped  up  the  po- 
nies, eager  to  reach  the  house,  for  he  knew  that 
Volery'ft  unnatural  composure  must  soon  give 
way,  and  feared  the  reaction. 

Arrived  at  the  gates,  they  turned  up  the 
winding  avenue,  and  as  they  reached  the  en- 
trance, Miss  Dorothy,  who  chanced  to  bo  stand- 
ing in  the  vestibule,  came  quickly  out. 

''What  brought  yon  back  so  soon?"  she 
asked.  Then  Valery's  shrinking  attitude  filled 
Iter  with  alarm,  and  she  ran  down  the  steps 
calling,  ''What  on  earth  is  the  matter,  Vai? 
are  you  ill  ?" 

Mr.  Ford  made  a  warning  gesture.  Some- 
thing in  his  face  told  her  that  it  was  no  slight 
cause  which  had  brought  them  back.  She 
stood  still  in  silent  apprehension.  Yaleiy  sprang 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  threw  both  arms  about 
Miss  Dorothy's  neck,  crying. 


"  Take  me,  take  me.  Miss  Dor ;  don't  let  any 
body  see  me---don't  let  any  body  see  me." 

"Get  her  to  her  room.  Ill  drive  round  to 
the  stables,  and  then  come  up,"  Mr.  Ford  said, 
quickly. 

Miss  Dorothy  clasped  the  shivering  croitturc 
close  to  her  heart,  with  an  instinctive  conscious- 
ness that  the  dreaded  blow  had  fallen  at  last. 

"John,  John!"  she  exclaimed,  in  pain  and 
horror. 

He  understood  the  question  she  could  not 
ask,  and  bowed  his  head ;  she  saw  the  great 
tears  blurring  his  honest  blue  eyes.  Miss  Dor- 
othy was  answered.  Like  a  sensible  woman, 
she  took  Valexy  up  stairs  without  uttering 
anolher  word,  led  her  into  her  own  chamber, 
threw  off  her  mantle  and  hat,  and  said, 

"You  are  worn  out  completely;  lie  down, 
Val,  and  don't  tiy  to  talk." 

The  poor  creature's  forced  strength  was  giv- 
ing way ;  Miss  Dorothy  had  to  help  her  to  the 
bed ;  she  saw  the  face  hitherto  bent  till  it  was 
hidden  among  the  long  waves  of  her  chestnut 
hair.  Miss  Dorothy  could  hardly  repress  an 
exclamation  of  terror.  The  girl  looked  as  If 
the  blossoming  youth  had  been  suddenly  swept 
out  of  her  countenance,  under  the  great  shock 
which  seemed  fairly  to  hare  nnmbed  body  and 
soul  alike. 

Miss  Dorothy  covered  her  with  blankets,  for 
she  was  shaking  as  if  in  an  ague,  and  flew  noise- 
lessly about  to  prepare  some  quieting  potion. 
All  the  while  those  dark  mysterious  words  from 
Holy  Writ  kept  ringing  in  the  spinster's  ears, 
and  she  rebelled,  as  each  of  us  has  done  in  turn, 
against  the  inexplicable  sentence  which  visits 
upon  the  heads  of  the  innocent  the  sins  of  the 
guilty — "even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gener- 
ation." 

"  Now  drink  this,"  she  said,  going  to  the  bed 
with  the  draught  she  had  prepared.  "You'll 
be  better  soon.*' 

Valery  took  the  cup  obediently ;  but  it  was 
with  difficulty  she  could  swallow,  from  actual 
physical  contraction  of  the  throat,  caused  by 
her  nervous  agony.  Miss  Dorothy  laid  her  on 
the  pillow,  heard  John  Ford's  step  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  whispered, 

"I'll  be  back  in  a  minute— don't  stir."  " 

She  went  out  to  her  friend,  closing  the  door 
behind  her,  and  he  relate|d  in  a  few  words  iHiat 
had  happened. 

"  I  ought  to  have  told  her  before  now,"  sob* 
bed  Miss  Dorothy,  overwhelmed  with  remorse. 
"  I  tried  to  act  for  the  best— I  did,  John." 

"I  know  that.  Miss  Dor;  it  is  useless  to 
blame  yourself,"  he  answered.  "  She  has  to 
bear  it,  poor  child!  Shell  want  the  whole 
story  now,  and  she  must  have  it ;  it  would  be 
only  cruel  to  keep  any  thing  back." 

"I  can't  tell  her,  John.  I  never  can  tell 
her!"  moaned  Was  Dorothy.  "I'm  ashamed 
to  be  such  a  coward,  but  I  can't  do  it !  Will 
yon  ?  do  help  me.     I  believe  it  will  kill  her ! " 

"  Oh,  Miss  Dor,"  be  said,  sadly,  "you  and  I 
have  learned  that  nothing  kills  people !    What 
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I  dread  is  its  effect  on  her  health  and  spirits. 
If  we  are  not  very  carefal,  she  will  grow  so 
morbid  that  her  whole  life  will  be  a  mere  wreck. 
I  never  saw  any  creature  of  her  age  feel  so 
acutely !  She  acts  like  a  woman ;  it's  enough 
to  break  one's  heart,  Dorothy." 

*'  Don't,  John.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  go  wild 
—I—" 

Valery  interrupted  her  by  calling, 

"  Miss  Dor !  oh,  Miss  Dor  !'* 

She  opened  the  door,  and  ran  back  into  the 
room. 

'* Here  I  am,  dear,"  she  cried,  ''here  I  am." 

Valery  had  half  risen  among  the  pillows,  her 
long  hair  floating  about  her  shoulders,  dark 
rings  of  suffering  under  her  eyes,  the  whole 
face  so  altered  that  she  looked  like  the  ghost 
of  the  happy  maid  whose  beauty  and  cheerful- 
ness only  a  few  hours  before  had  filled  Miss 
Dorothy's  heart  with  such  thankful  content. 

"  Who  was  talking  to  you  ?"  asked  Valery, 
in  ah  excited,  suspicious  way. 

"  Only  John  Ford ;  he  came  up  to  see  if  yon 
were  better,"  returned  Miss  Dorothy,  at  a  loss 
how  to  treat  the  child,  so  suddenly  changed 
from  the  patient,  obedient  creature  of  the  past. 
''Would  yon  like  to  see  him?"  she  added,  anx- 
ious to  have  companionship,  lest  the  girl  should 
break  out  with  the  wild  questions  which  must 
be  in  her  mind. 

"  No ;  I  don't  want  to  see  any  body,"  return- 
ed Valery,  in  a  sharp,  impatient  voice  which 
scarcely  sounded  like  her  own.  Then  in  a  sec- 
ond she  cried, brokenly,  "I  don't  mean  to  be 
bad ;  oh.  Miss  Dor,  Miss  Dor !  Tell  him  to 
come  in,  please.  I  try ;  but  you  don't  know ; 
you  don't  know!" 

The  piteous  complaint  died  in  a  sob,  though 
she  shed  no  tears ;  lying  down  again  with  one 
hand  pressed  hard  against  her  heart.  Miss 
Dorothy  had  borne  too  much  misery  not  to  un- 
derstand the  real  bodily  pain  the  child  suffered. 
She  went  to  the  door  and  beckoned  Mr.  Ford 
in.  He  walked  quietly  np  to  the  bed,  laid  his 
hand  on  Valery's  fingers,  which  were  pulUng  at 
the  clothes  with  a  nervous  restlessness,  like 
that  of  a  person  who  had  been  long  ill,  and  said 
kindly, 

"I  am  glad  you  have  lain  down,  my  little 
maid." 

The  familiar  pet  name  touched  some  subtle 
chord,  and  for  the  first  time  she  burst  out  cry- 
ing; weeping  passionately,  with  convulsive 
sobs  at  first,  but  gradually  the  tears  flowed 
more  easily.  Miss  Dorothy  could  not  speak, 
and  John  Ford  had  no  mind  to;  he  knew  that 
to  let  her  weep  herself  quiet  was  the  only  kind- 
ness they  could  show.  After  a  while  she  turn- 
ed her  face  toward  the  wall  and  said,  in  a  whis- 
per, 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me— please — ^please  !*' 

Ford  looked  at  Miss  Conway,  but  for  once  in 
her  helpful,  energetic  life,  the  spinster  proved 
unequal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment ;  she 
could  only  hold  up  her  hands  in  mute  sign  of 
her  inability  to  aid  any  more  than  the  weakest 


I  and  least  efiicient  of  her  sex.  So  John  Ford 
said,  in  his  low,  tender  tones, 

**I  would  rather  you  waited  till  you  hare 
slept,  Valery." 

"  I  can't,"  she  moaned ;  "  I  can't !  Do  teU 
me — ^you  must  I     I  will  know— I  will !" 

Miss  Dorothy  had  risen,  and  stood  hesitating 
whether  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  remain. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  tell  her  ?"  Ford  whis- 
pered. 

She  answered  only  by  a  movement  of  her 
hand,  and  hurried  toward  the  door ;  but  Val- 
ery's voice  checked  her. 

"  Who  is  going  out?"  she  called,  rising  quick- 
ly on  her  pillow.  **  Don't  you  mean  to  tell 
me?" 

"Hush,  my  child;  lie  down  again,"  Ford 
said,  gently.  "  Miss  Dorothy  can  not  bear  to 
see  you  suffer  so— she  loves  you  too  dearly." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Dor,  Miss  Dor ! "  gasped  the  child. 
"I  won't  cry  —  I  won^  cry — but  don't  stav, 
don't." 

"That's  my  brave  little  maid,"  returned 
Ford. 

Miss  Conway  stole  softly  out  and  closed  the 
door. 

"Don't  think  I'm  bad,  don't," pleaded  Val- 
ery. "It  has  always  been  in  my  mind — I've 
wanted  to  ask — ^I've  thought  about  it  night  and 
day;  but  I  promised  Miss  Dor  not  to  talk 
about  it." 

"  It  seenud  best  while  you  were  so  young, 
Valery—" 

"  But  now,  now !  There's  something  that — 
Oh,  I  can't  tell — something  that  makes  me  dif- 
ferent from  other  girls.  Oh,  Mr.  Ford,"  she 
said,  "I  never  had  any  father -r- what  did  it 
mean  ?    You  must  tell  me — ^you  must." 

"  I  will,  Valery ;  only  lie  still,  and  try  to 
listen  quietly !  Remember  how  grieved  Miss 
Dorothy  is ;  don't  distress  her  more  by  making 
yourself  ill." 

"  I  won't — ^I  won't— only  tell  me,  tell  me !" 

As  much  of  her  mother's  history  as  it  was 
possible  to  relate,  and  as  clearly  as  it  could  be 
explained  to  a  girl  of  her  age,  John  Ford  told 
her,  and  she  lay  there  listening  in  silence. 

"  But  you  must  recollect,"  he  said,  when  he 
had  finished  the  story,  "  that  these  things  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  future  life,  except  to 
make  you  tender  and  pitiful  of  your  mother's 
memoiy.  You  are  not  to  get  morbid,  or  to 
think  yourself  shut  out  from  the  happiness  grant- 
ed others,  because  that  would  be  wicked  and 
ungrateful.  No  child  ever  had  a  pleasanter 
home,  none  was  ever  more  carefully  cherished 
and  loved.  The  vulgar  insults  of  a  girl  like 
Louisa  Everts  are  not  worth  thinking  of.  Each 
person  has  to  live  his  own  life ;  what  his  par- 
ents did  or  left  undone  is  not  for  him  to  remem- 
ber. We  are  to  use  our  energies,  develop  our 
talents,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God." 

Valery  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  touched 
his  as  it  rested  on  the  pillow. 

"I'm  sure  I  saw  my  mother," she  whisper^ 
ed.     "  She  lived  at  the  house  with  Hetty  Flint, 
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I  know.    Hetty  said  Mrs.  Brent  was  my  aunt 
— fihe  was  mamma's  sister." 

'*  Yes,  Yalery ;  and  all  those  last  years  of  her 
life  were  qniet  and  peaceful.  Her  mind  was  so 
weakened  by  great  trouble  and  illness  that  she 
had  Only  a  ragne  recollection  of  her  sorrows." 

"Was  she  crazy ?"yalery  asked,  anxiously. 

**  It  was  so  unlike  the  ordinary  form  of  in- 
sanity that  it  could  hardly  be  called  so,"  he  an- 
swered. "  She  had  all  sorts  of  beautiful  fon- 
cies,  and  often  talked  of  seeing  angels  and  good 
spirits  about  her — perhaps  she  did,  Yalery — 
God's  mercy  is  infinite." 

'*  I  am  glad  I  saw  her,"  Yalery  said,  after  a 
little.  *'I  remember  just  how  she  looked! 
She  was  all  in  white,  with  beautiful  yellow  hair 
hanging  over  her  shoulders^ — poor  mamma, 
poor  mamma!" 

"  Happy  mamma,"  he  replied ;  "  gono  where 
every  thing  is  brighter  and  more  beautiful  than 
even  her  dreams  were ;  able  to  watch  herHt- 
tie  daughter  as  she  could  not  have  done  here ! 
Remember,  Yalery,  in  growing  up  to  lead  a 
useful  life  such  as  your  talents  will  enable  you 
to  do,  you  can  not  tell  how  much  yon  may  help 
toward  making  perfect  the  poor,  broken  exist- 
ence which  weighed  so  htovily  on  her  here." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Yalery ;  "I 
can't  explain,  but  I  know."  Presently  she 
added,  hesitatingly,  *'You  didn't  tell  me — 
mustn't  I  ask  if— if— " 

"Whatisit,Yalei7?"  « 

"About  my  —  my  father,"  she  whispered. 
"  Did  I  ever  see  him — is  he  alive  ?" 

**  For  your  own  sake,  Yalery,  I  would  rath- 
er not  tell  you,"  Ford  replied,  after  a  moment's 
reflection.  "You  are  not  likely  to  meet — it 
would  be  better  you  should  never  know." 

''Was  he  very  wicked ?"  she  asked. 

"Wicked,  because  he  never  tried  to  resist 
any  temptation  that  fell  in  his  way,  Yalery; 
not  cold-hearted  or  cruel,  recollect ;  so  let  nei- 
ther you  nor  I  judge  him.  If  he  had  died  when 
you  were  a  baby,  he  could  not  be  more  sepa- 
rated from  your  life." 

She  lay  for  a  while  weeping,  but  very  quiet- 
ly, then  she  wiped  away  her  tears  and  looked 
up  with  a  patient  smile. 

'  *  I  won't  be  bad, "  she  said.  "  I  see  I  should 
be  selfish  to  be  unhappy  and  make  yon  all  trou- 
ble." 

"And  you  have  your  whole  life  before  you, 
Yalery.  These  painful  memories  are  only  to 
be  used  as  aids  to  employ  it  aright.  The  per- 
son who  gives  way  to  morbid  feelings  till  tiiey 
darken  the  whole  future  becomes  a  mental  de- 
formity, and  I  can  not  imagine  a  greater  sin." 

"I  won't,  indeed  I  won't,"  Yalery  said,  ear- 
nestly.    "  You  are  all  so  good  I" 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  not ;  and  the  very  de- 
termination to  try  for  others  as  much  as  for 
your  own  sake/ will  help  you  more  than  any 
thing." 

"What  made  Miss  Dor  go  away ?'- Yalelry 
asked. 

"  She  could  not  bear  to  see  you  suffer ;  she 


is  very  fond  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  your  hear- 
ing your  poor  mother's  story  has  always  kept 
her  anxious." 

"But  now  she  needn't.  I'm  sorry  I  wasn^t 
braver!  Please  ask  her  to  come  back,"  she 
pleaded. 

Ford  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it ;  Miss 
Dorothy  was  marching  up  and  down  the  corri- 
dor, her  head-dress  awry,  her  fingers  in  her  ears 
lest  she  should  hear  sobs  or  shrieks  from  Yal- 
ery, yet  too  miserable  and  excited  to  go  out  of 
hearing;  so  comical  an  object  in  the  midst  of 
her  distress,  that  much  as  he  was  himself  moved, 
the  artist  could  with  diffifculty  repress  a  smile. 

"Dorothy!"  he  said. 

"Good  Lord!"  cried  Miss  Dorothy,  and 
bounded  into  the  air  as  if  she  had  been  on 
springs,  thrusting  her  fingers  more  resolutely 
into  her  ears.  "Has  she  fainted?  Get  the 
doctor.     Oh,  John,  I'm  out  of  my  senses." 

"  Hush,"  said  he,  going  up  to  her  and  taking 
her  handSb  "Yalery  has  behaved  like  what 
she  is — ^the  most  sensible  child  in  the  world. 
She  wants  to  see  yon,  that  you  may  be  sore  she 
is  not  going  to  be  wretched  and  miserable." 

Miss  Dorothy  twisted  her  features  till  it 
seemed  doubtful  whether  they  would  ever  get 
straight  again,  and  gurgled  and  choked,  sonnd- 
ing  as  if  she  bad  some  sort  of  steam  works  in- 
side of  her  very  much  out  of  order.  But  pres- 
ently she  could  grasp  Ford  by  the  shoulders 
and  shake  him,  add  utter  thanks,  and  so  grad- 
ually get  back  to  sanity. 

"Miss  Dor,  Miss  Dor!"  they  heard  Yalery 
call. 

They  went  into  the  chamber.  Yalery  was 
sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed  stretching  out  her 
arms.  The  spinster  sat  down  by  her,  holding 
her  fkst,  and  for  a  while  not  a  word  was  spo- 
ken ;  then  Ford  said, 

"  Now  Yalery  must  go  to  sleep.  I  shall  sit 
here  and  read  to  her.  Miss  Dor,  while  you  drive 
out  with  Aunt  Jemima." 

"  She's  having  a  nap  in  her  room,"  JMiss  Dor- 
othy answered. 

"  Yeiy  well ;  a  drive  will  do  you  both  good." 

"  Yes,  please  go,"  Yalery  said ;  "  and — and 
— Miss  Dor,  you'll  know  I'm  not  fretting.  I 
won't  indeed — ^you're  so  good  to  me;  I'll  try 
to  deserve  it ;  indeed  I  will." 

"  That's  my  brave  girl !"  sud  Miss  Dorothy. 
She  kissed  her  once  more ;  and  as  Yalery  be- 
gan to  talk  excitedly,  at  a  warning  sign  from 
Ford,  the  spinster  hurried  from  the  room,  thank- 
ful, in  the  midst  of  her  grief,  that  the  long- 
dreaded  disclosure  was  over. 

Turning  down  the  corridor,  she  met  Mra. 
Sloman  just  leaving  her  apartment.  She  had 
wakened  from  a  heavy  sleep,  and  rushed  into 
the  passage  under  the  impression  that  her  af- 
ternoon doze  had  lasted  through  the  night,  suit- 
ably indignant  with  Ford  and  Miss  Dorothy  for 
not  having  wakened  her ;  her  faculties  still  so 
oppressed  by  slumber  that  she  peered  and 
blinked  like  a  white  owl  suddenly  brought  into 
the  light  of  day. 
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'*  What  on  earth,  Dorothy!'*  she  excUimed, 
OS  soon  as  she  saw  her  hostess.  '*  The  idea 
of  letting  me  sleep  like  thist  I  declare  to 
goodness,  I  belieye  if  the  last  trnmpet  had 
sounded  jou  and  John  Ford  would  have  gone 
np  and  never  remembered  to  wake  me,  and  I 
not  so  much  as  my  night-gown  on  to  answer  for 
a  white  robe  if  the  Revelations  need  it !  Why, 
I  feel  just  like  that  man  in  George  Washing- 
ton's stoiy  who  slept  a  hundred  years  up  in  the 
Apennines — ^if  that  was  the  place.  I  do  think 
yon  young  people  get  more  careless  every  day; 
and  me  old  enough  to  recollect  yoilr  grandfa- 
ther, Dorothy,  with  his  haur  powdered  and  done 
up  in  a  cue  that  always  went  flop,  flop  when 
he  trotted  along,  and  it  was  owing  to  that  he 
broke  his  hip,  for  persuade  him  he  was  getting 
elderly  and  ought  to  walk  carefully  nobody 
could." 

Miss  Dorothy  smiled  to  hear  herself  accused 
of  youthful  indiscretion ;  but  it  was  utterly  use- 
less to  remind  her  old  friend  that  twice  a  de- 
cade had  passed  since  she  could  screen  her 
faults  under  that  veil,  or  to  set  her  right  in  re- 
gard to  the  place  where  Hip  Van  Winkle  in- 
dulged in  his  lengthened  siesta.  So  she  said 
amicably, 

"It  is  only  four  o'clock  now ;  I  was  coming 
to  see  if  yon  didn't  want  to  go  and  drive." 

*'  Only  four  o'clock,  and  the  sun  shining  like 
this — ^it  must  have  staid  up  all  night !"  returned 
Mrs.  Sloman,  neither  irritably  nor  in  anger,  as 
her  words  would  have  implied ;  just  droning  on 
in  a  sleepy  voice  which  rendered  her  blunders 
more  ludicrous.  ''And  four  o'clock  is  a  pretty 
time  to  come  and  wake  me  out  of  a  sound  sleep 
to  go  and  drive,  and  I  without  a  morsel  of  din- 
ner last  evening  and  no  breakfiist  yet,  and  real- 
ly feeling  so  faint  that  yon  might  blow  me 
over!" 

''Why,  good  gracious.  Aunt  Jem!"  cried 
Miss  Dorothy,  beginning  to  understand  the  de- 
lusion under  which  the  good  soul  was  laboring, 
"you  have  only  slept  about  an  hour." 

"  I  know  that,"  retorted  Mrs.  Sloman,  tri- 
umphantly ;  "  I  couldn't  get  a  wink  of  sleep  all 
night,  and  then  I  dropped  off,  and  here  it  is  so 
confosed ;  it's  to-morrow  without  my  having  had 
any  good  of  yesterday — lost  completely ;  and  I 
meant  to  have  finished  that  worsted  work  to- 
day— ^no,  I  mean  yesterday — or  how  is  it  ?  I 
declare,  Dorothy,  yon  might  better  have  stood 
me  on  my  head  in  the  comer,  like  a  cauliflower, 
than  let  me  get  so  mixed  up !" 

"But  it's  neither  last  night  nor  to-morrow ; 
you've  only  slept  an  hour." 

"Beally,  Dorothy,  I'm  not  a  wooden  image 
nor  a  sphynx,  that  yon  should  talk  to  me  as  if 
you^ere  making  an  almanac,"  replied  the  old 
lady,  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  "Of  course  it's 
to-dayi^  it  always  is,  but  itil  be  to-morrow 
to  me  because  yon  didn't  wake  me,  and  I  sleep- 
ing all  night  without  so  much  as  unloosening  my 
garters,  till  it's  a  wonder  my  feet  aren't  swelled 
like  bandboxes  with  a  rush  of  blood  to  my 
head." 
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I  tell  yon  it's  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon," 
said  Miss  Dorothy.    "  You're  asleep  yet — ^wake 

up! 

"Well,  Dorothy,  I  am  surprised  at  your 
screaming  at  me  as  if  I  was  as  deaf  as  the  bra- 
zen serpent,  when  I'm  up  and  talking  to  you, 
which  it  stands  to  reason  I  shouldn't  do  in  my 
sleep,  unless  I  was  the  Wandering  Jew ;  and, 
dear  me,  he  was  better  off  than  I,  for  the  ser- 
pent would  have  wakened  him  by  a  bite,  and 
you  and  John  Ford  never  came  near  to  know 
whether  I'd  turned  into  a  marble  mausoleum  or 
not;  and  at  least,  if  I  had  slept  myself  into  a 
mummy,  I  should  have  thought  he  might  have 
wanted  to  put  on  a  scrap  of  mourning  just  for 
decency." 

By  this  time  Miss  Dorothy  could  do  nothing 
but  laugh  for  several  moments,  while  the  old 
lady  glared  and  began  to  grow  as  nearly  angry 
as  she  knew  how.  Fortunately  Nurse  Benson 
came  along ;  between  them  they  were  able  to 
set  the  good  soul's  ideas  as  straight  as  they 
were  ever  likely  to  get,  and  she  laughed  more 
heartily  than  any  body  at  her  blunder. 

"  If  it  had  been  John  Ford  I  wouldn't  have 
wpndered,"  said  she,  "  for  your  painting  people 
are  always  getting  things  turned  upside  down ; 
but  anyhow,  I'm  glad  I  haven't  missed  my  din- 
ner, though  I  believe  I  dreamed  of  eating  it,  so 
it's  all  the  same,  and  it  has  quite  given  me  dys- 
pepsia, as  it  always  does  to  touch  things  out  of 
the  regular  time." 

Miss  Dorothy  took  her  off  to  drive,  and  the 
old  lady,  finding  herself  in  an  amazing  flow  of 
spirits  after  her  merriment,  talked  incessantly, 
mixed  past,  present,  and  future  inextricably, 
and  confounded  living  people  with  places  or 
pictures  or  imaginary  characters  in  books,  till 
the  spinster  half  forgot  the  trouble  she  had 
been  enduring  on  Valery's  account,  and  gave 
up  her  intention  of  going  without  delay  to  an- 
nihilate Penelope  Earle  for  the  mischance  of 
the  morning. 


CHAPTER  XL 

PHILIF's    ^I8IT. 

Valeby  did  not  recover  so  easily  as  they 
had  hoped  from  the  effect  of  that  day's  excite- 
ment. She  was  ill  for  a  fortnight  with  a  sort 
of  nervous  fever,  which  the  old  doctor  declared 
no  childPof  her  age  ought  to  have.  He  was 
inclined  to  be  indignant  with  his  patient  and 
the  whole  household,  because  the  fact  was  as 
undeniable  as  if  she  had  been  a  grown  woman. 
But  this  illness  was  probably  the  best  thing 
which  could  have  happened.  Miss  Dorothy 
and  John  Ford  were  so  kind  and  tender  that 
her  fancy  had  no  opportunity  to  grow  morbid. 
When  able  to  get  about  again,  she  was  veiy 
like  her  former  self,  only  perhaps  seeming  old- 
er and  more  thoughtful.  Ford  said  to  himself, 
with  a  sigh  for  which  he  would  have  been  puz- 
zled to  account,  that  she  was  no  longer  a  child 
in  mind  or  appearance.    Some  expression  of 
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his  thoaght  found  vent  one  day  in  Jemima's 
hearing,  and  the  old  lady  held  up  her  hands  in 
wonder. 

.  ** That's  John  Ford  all  over!'*  cried  she. 
"  Now  wouldn't  a  hody  suppose  he  had  a  spice 
against  that  dear  girl,*and  wanted  her  to  he  a 
dwarf,  or  the  Siamese  twins,  or  something  to 
make  a  show  of,  when  her  head's  so  full  of 
hooks  already  that  I  often  think  what  a  dic- 
tionary if  yon  could  take  and  hind  her  just  as  she 
is ;  though,  Dorothy,  I  shall  always  say  I  don't 
belleTe  it  is  right  to  let  a  growing  creature  study 
so  much,  and  it's  a  miracle  she  doesn't  need 
spectacles  already." 

*'I  can't  keep  her  away  from  her  books, 
Jemima,"  replied  Miss  Dorothy;  *'yon  might 
as  well  try  to  keep  a  duck  out  of  the  water." 

"Very  well, when  she  has  a  galloping  con- 
sumption yonll  remember  my  advice,"  said  the 
old  lady,  resignedly.  **  I  know  what  it  is,  for 
there's  John  been  more  trouble  to  me  than  if 
I'd  had  six  children  growing  up  like  a  weed, 
and  so  careless  that  you'd  have  had  to  nail  a 
flannel  waistcoat  on  him,  as  if  he'd  been  a 
leather  trunk  with  brass  tacks,  to  keep  it  fast." 

*'  But  at  all  events  I  lived  it  through,  Aqnt 
Jem,"  cried  Ford. 

'*  Perhaps  yon  did,  and  perhaps  yon  didn't ; 
you're  hoarse  this  minute ;  so  if  I  were  yon  I 
wouldn't  shout  till  I  was  out  of  the  woods," 
replied  she,  looking  severely  at  him  over  her 
glasses. 

"Well,"  returned  Ford,  laughing,  "what- 
ever happens,  I  shall  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  cut  off  in  my  early  bloom ;  eh,  Dorothy  ?" 

'* Don't  ask  me,"  said  the  spinster;  "I  am 
a  good  many  years  older  than  you,  please  to  re- 
member." 

"And  I  don't  think  it's  right  to  quote  Scrip- 
ture in  that  trifling  way,"  added  Jemima. 
"  But  you  can't  make  John  see  the  serious  side 
of  things.  I'm  often  troubled  about  him ;  and 
there  was  one  year  I  bought  tracts  enough  for 
a  whole  family  to  read  themselves  blind ;  and 
if  youll  believe  it,  Dorothy,  he  never  so  much 
as  looked  at  them  except  for  pipe-lights,  and 
tried  to  make  me  think  it  was  rats — yon  did, 
John,  now  you  needn't  deny  it." 

Miss  Dorothy  and  Foid,  when  they  were 
alone,  congratulated  each  other  on  the  fact 
that  the  old  lady's  loquacions  moods,  only 
seized  her  periodically.  At  other  times  she 
was  a  rather  taciturn  body,  and  wtfuld  nod 
over  her  everlasting  worsted  work  a  whole  day 
without  speaking  except  in  monosyllables — so 
occupied  in  counting  her  stitches  that,  if  she 
chanced  to  fall  asleep,  she  muttered  the  num- 
ber at  intervals,  as  though,  John  used  to  say, 
she  slumbered  by  mathematical  rule. 

But  the  remarks  about  Valery  decided  Miss 
Dorothy  to  give  her  a  change ;  she  took  her  to 
Kew  York  when  Ford  and  his  relative  returned, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  there. 

Philip  Conway  had  gone  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  New  Orleans,  so  the  brother  and 
sister  did  not  meet ;  but  Miss  Dorothy  heard 


more  than  enough  from  mutual  friends  to 
make  her  heart  ache  wearily  over  handsome 
Philip's  wasted. existence.  Marian  was  really 
not  in  good  health,  and  had  been  ordered  South 
on  that  account.  Illness  only  rendered  her 
more  captious  and  unendurable ;  and,  whatever 
his  present  sins  might  be,  Philip  certainly  found 
their  avenger  in  his  wife.  She  gave  him  no 
peace  night  or  day,  and  drew  her  purse-strings 
closer  and  closer,  so  that  between  his  habits 
of  extravagance  and  her  extreme  niggardliness 
he  was  subjected  to  a  very  severe  discipline, 
and  about  the  only  one  which  could  really 
have  touched  him  acutely. 

The  months  swept  on  until  another  year  had 
gone,  and  in  the  early  autumn  John  Ford  and 
his  annt  came  up  to  the  Hermitage  to  pay  a 
brief  visit  before. sailing  for  Europe. .  The  art- 
ist had  not  been  there  for  several  years,  and  be- 
gan to  have  a  great  longing  to  get  back  to  Home. 
Mrs.  Sloman  was  placidly  indifferent  wherever 
he  took  her,  provided  she  could  find  plenty  of 
bright-colored  worsteds,  and  work  them  into 
atrocious  combinations  to  afflict  her  nephew's 
artistic  eyes.  Be  left  behind  she  would  not, 
and  he  was  glad  to  have  her  with  him  in  spite 
of  her  oddities.  He  was  a  solitary  man,  pos- 
sessing little  faculty  for  making  friends,  though 
the  people  who  really  knew  him  were  warmly 
devoted  ones,  and  the  figment  of  Annt  Jem's 
fancy  that  she  took  care  of  him  as  if  he  were  a 
baby  was  rather  enjoyable  to  John  than  otherr 
wise. 

"  Every  body  goes  away,"  Valery  said,  rather 
dolefully,  one  afternoon  as  she  and  Ford  sat 
alone  in  the  shrubberies.  Miss  Dorothy  and 
Jemima  having  gone  to.  spend  the  day  with 
some  old  friends;  "I  wish  people  wouldn't — 
else  that  Miss  Dor  and  I  could  go  too." 

John  Ford  looked  at  her,  and  thought  how 
tall  and  womanly  she  had  grown  during  their 
months  of  separation,  and  again  he  sighed,  as 
he  used  to  do  when  she  reflected  that  shd 
would  soon  be  a  child  no  longer. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Ford,  you  haven't  even  the  grace 
to  say  you  wish  we  were  going,"  added  Valery, 
laughing. 

"  I  don't  need  to,"  he  said,  with  his  grave 
smile ; ."  but  perhaps  some  time  you  will  be  able 
to  persuade  Dorothy  to  cross  the  big  waters." 

"  She  is  so  afraid  of  the  sea,"  returned  Val- 
ery; "but  I  feel  as  if  I  was  to  go— I  have 
always  since  I  was  a  little  thing." 

"If  the  impression  has  grown  as  fast  as 
yourself,  it  must  be  a  very  large  one  by  this 
time,"  returned  Ford.  "  Really,  Valery,  it  is 
outrageous ;  you  are  nearly  as  tall  as  Miss  Dor- 
othy, already." 

"Already?"  repeated  Valery, a  little  indig- 
nantly ;  "  I  am  fifteen,  and  three  months  over." 

"The  immense  age!"  he  said,  mi^ngly. 
"Ton  are  growing  quite  an  antique,  Valery ! 
And  how  old  do  you  think  I  am  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  remember  yon  and  Miss  Dor  so  long, 
it  seems  as  if  yon  must  be  very,  very  old,"  Val- 
ery replied,  thoughtlessly. 
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He  took  out  hU  knife  and  sharpened  a  pen- 
cil before  he  answered ;  then  he  said,  in  an  odd, 
oonptrained  Toice, 

"  Yes,  you're  right ;  more  than  twenty  long 
years  older  than  you,  Yalery ;  I  am  becoming 
a  regular  fossil.*' 

'^  I  don't  mean  that  I  think  you  look  old," 
Yalery  tried  to  explain,  wondering  if  he  could 
hare  been  touched  by  her  heedless  remark. 
"It  is  only  that  I  recollect  you  so  far  back." 

"Exactly,"  he  interrupted,  taking-  up  his 
sketching-block.  "  Don't  try  to  smooth  mat- 
ters, Yalery ;  the  looking-glass  doesn't." 

"  Dear  me,"  laughed  she,  "  you  oughtn't  to 
be  vain  enough  to  look  in  it,  then  you  wouldn't 
know." 

"I  must  brush  my  hair,"  he  pleaded. 

"Well,  frankly,  I  think  you  ought,"  return- 
ed Yalery,  with  an  inquisitive  glance  at  the 
carelessly-arranged  locks,  where  a  few  streaks 
of  silver  began  already  to  appear.  Then  he 
laughed  too,  and  got  back  his  usual  placid  de- 
meanor. "And  you  mean  to  stay  away  two 
years?"  continued  Yalery,  after  a  little. 

"Yes;  and  you  are  not  to  give  up  your 
work  while  I  am  gone,"  he  said,  "  only  don't 
be  tempted  into  dabbling  with  color  yet;  re- 
member that !  Draw  from  life  as  much  as  you 
can ;  make  every  body,  from  Miss  Dor  down  to 
nurse,  serve  as  models." 

"  I  wonder  what  it  is  all  for,"  pursued  Yal- 
ery, in  a  dreamy  way.  "  I  >i^ork  as  if  I  thought 
I  was  to  be  an  artist  some  day ;  but  Miss  Dor 
doesn't  like  the  idea,  and  says  it's  just  a  &ncy 
I  have  taken  from  knowing  you." 

"Miss  Dor  isn't  Solomon,"  muttered  the 
painter;  then  added,  "let  the  future  take  care 
of  itself,  Yalery ;  it's  not  in  her  hands  or  yours 
that  either  of  yon  should  decide." 

"And  I  wouldn't  like  to  think  nothing  was 
to  come  of  my  life,"  said  Yalery;  "it's  not 
with  me  as  it  is  with  other  girls.  I  should 
like—" 

She  stopped,  and  a  spot  of  red  burned  her 
cheek.  Ford  knew  what  she  meant;  but  it 
was  a  subject  of  which  neither  had  ever  spoken 
since  that  day  when  the  knowledge  of  all  which 
niust  in  certain  ways  leave  her  youth  an  iso- 
lated example  had  been  so  cruelly  forced  on 
Yalery. 

"I  am  not  a  fatalist,"  said  he,  "but  I  do 
helieve  our  lives  are  under  guidance;  and  if 
you  are  to  be  an  artist,  events  will  unite  to 
make  you  one  in  spite  of  you.  In  the  mean 
time,  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself;  and  if 
you  throw  me  my  tobacco-pouch  I  will  indulge 
in  a  small  pipe." 

Ford  had  always  tried  to  teach  Yalery  to 
occupy  herself  so  thoroughly  with  each  hour's 
duty  or  pleasure  that  her  vagrant  fancy  would 
have  slight  leisure  to  roam  off  into  the  shadowy 
hereafter,  and,  thanks  to  his  counsels,  she  was 
less  of  a  day-dreamer  than  most  imaginative 
girls.  Though  she  did  not  yet  comprehend, 
with  every  succeeding  year  she  would  under- 
stand better  the  wisdom  of  his  teachings^  and 


be  grateful  for  the  discipline  he  helped  her  to 
exercise  over  mind  and  imagination.  Thanks, 
likewise,  to  his  advice.  Miss  Dorothy  had  paid 
careful  attention  that  the  girl  devoted  a  proper 
amount  of  time  to  physical  exertion.  She  was 
a  capital  horsewoman,  a  good  pedestrian,  and 
so  thoroughly  well  that  she  was  growing  np 
mentally  healthy — a  blessing  so  great  that  one 
needs  to  have  experienced  the  evils  and  tor- 
tures resulting  from  a  different  mode  of  educa- 
tion really  to  appreciate  it. 

While  they  sat  there  talking,  a  hackney- 
coach  from  the  railway  station  drove  along  the 
avenue  to  the  house.  They  saw  a  gentleman 
get  out  and  make  some  inquiries  of  the  servant 
who  appeared  at  the  door  in  answer  to  his  sum- 
mons. 

"Somebody  to  see  Miss  Dor,  I  suppose," 
said  Yalery.     "  Who  can  it  be  ?" 

"He's  too  far  off  for  my  short  sight  to  dis- 
tinguish any  thing  but  a  black  spot,"  returned, 
Ford. 

"I  don't  recollect  him,  yet  some  way  the 
face  looks  familiar,"  pursued  Yalery.  "  Who 
is  it  ?" 

"I  suppose  I  had  better  go  and  tell  him 
Miss  Dor  is  away  from  home.  Jane  is  always 
making  blunders,"  Ford  said. 

"  He's  coming  here,"  pursued  Yalery,  watch- 
ing the  visitor  as  he  strolled  toward  them  down 
the  winding-path,  occasionally  stopping  to  bend 
over  Miss  Dor's  late  roses,  and  twisting  off  the 
flowers  in  a  reckless  fashion  which  would  have 
filled  her  with  wrath  and  pain  had  she  been 
there  to  see. 

Yalery  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  was 
standing  near  Ford,  regarding  the  new-comer 
in  a  vain  effort  to  recall  where  or  when  she 
had  seen  him.  Ford  was  hunting  for  his  glass- 
es, which  of  course  he  could  not  find,  having 
dropped  them  in  the  grass  while  filling  his 
pipe. 

"  Halloo,  Ford,  how  are  you  ?"  called  a  pe- 
culiarly musical,  pleasant  voice. 

John  Ford  fairly  started  to  his  feet,  and 
glanced  at  Yalery  with  a  horrified  look  that 
she  did  not  understand. 

"I  know  who  it  is  now,"  she  whispered; 
"Miss  Dor's  brother." 

She  moved  from  the  artist's  side  and  walked 
down  the  path  toward  the  visitor.  Ford  chan- 
cing to  remember  a  pair  of  extra  spectacles 
in  his.pocket,  put  them  on,  and  watched  with  a 
strange  pang  at  his  heart  the  meeting  between 
the  two. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Conway,  I  am  sure,"  Yalery  said. 
"  Idiss  Dorothy  is  not  at  home,  but  she  will  be 
back  this  evening." 

"Dorothy  not  at  home,  eh?  And  you  — 
dear  me,  I  have  seen  that  wood-nymph  face 
before,"  returned  Philip,  in  his  boyish  way. 
"  Now  let  me  think— -" 

"I  am  Yalery  Stuart,"  she  added,  quickly. 

There  was  a  garden  bench  close  by.  Philip 
sat  down  upon  it,  removing  his  hat  and  passing 
his  hand  slowly  across  his  forehead. 
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"Surely,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  **y<rti  are 
Valenr." 

"I  saw  yoa  and  joar  little  daughter  once 
in  Canada,"  pnrsned  the  girl;  "perhaps  yon 
don't  remember  me." 

"My  dear,"  said  handsome  Philip,  lifting 
his  head  and  looking  at  her,  "I  remember  yon 
well — very  well." 

Ho  seemed  tired  and  worn ;  a  sndden  pal- 
lor, too,  had  crept  oyer  his  face.  Yalery  was 
beginning  to  look  earnestly  at  him  ;  Ford  came 
forward,  saying, 

"  How  are  yon,  Conway  ?" 

"  I  thought  it  was  you,"  returned  the  other ; 
"glad  to  see  yon  once  morel  Somehow  onr 
lines  don't  often  cross  in  these  days;  I  hope 
yours,  like  those  of  the  poetry-writing  patriarch, 
have  fallen  in  pleasant  places." 

It  was  a  poor  attempt  at  the  old  extraragant 
talk,  always  inconsequent,  often  irreyerent ;  but 
•with  a  certain  dash  and  glitter  which  carried 
the  listener  along,  making  light  persiflage  or 
specious  sophistry  sound  worth  so  much  more 
than  it  really  was.  Ford  wondered  within  him- 
self if  it  could  be  possible  the  man  had  feeling 
or  conscience  enough  to  stir  dumbly  away  down 
in  his  burdened  soul  at  sight  of  this  girl.  A 
great  bitterness,  too,  rose  in  Ford's  heart  as  he 
watched,  thinking  of  the  shadow,  perhaps  a 
heavier  weight  still,  which  this  man's  sin  had 
cast  over  Yalery's  life.  Then  he  glanced  back 
at  her,  and  her  face  startled  him  with  its  ear- 
nest, inquiring  look,  growing  more  intense  and 
strange,  as  if  she  were  frightened  by  some  wild 
question  that  had  sprung  up  in  her  mind.  Ford 
hastened  to  speak  and  attract  her  attention  from 
the  train  of  thought  toward  which  he  felt  con- 
vinced some  mysterious  intuition  had  directed 
her. 

^'Seeing  yon  is  a  very  pleasant  surprise, 
Philip,"  he  said.  "Tour  sister  will  be  de- 
lighted to  have  you  in  the  old  house  once 
more." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  into  it.  I  don't  want 
to  set  my  foot  there,"  returned  Conway,  shiver- 
ing as  if  the  warm  September  air  had  been  the 
chill  of  winter.  But  again  he  made  a  great  ef- 
fort to  restrain  himself,  and  get  back  his  usual 
voice  and  manner.  "  So  you're  pleased  to  see 
me,  John ;  it  is  a  surprise,  I  suppose.  I  had 
been  up  the  river,  was  going  down  x>n  the  boat, 
and  when  she  stopped  at  the  landing,  it  came 
into  my  head  to  step  off  and  drive  over  here. 
Yon  know  I'm  a  deuce  of  a  fellow  for  doing 
whatever  I  happen  to  think  of  at  the  moment." 

"  Ton  look  very  tired,"  Valery  said. 

"Eh— what?  Yes,  I  am  tired,"  he  said, 
slowly.  "  Perhaps  I'd  better  have  kept  on  the 
boat  and  gone  to  the  Highlands." 

"  But  Miss  Dorothy  will  be  so  glad  to  see 
you,"  urged  Valety. 

"  Then  she  must  be  quick,  for  I've  to  be 
off  very  soon,"  exclaimed  he,  jumping  up. 
"There's  a  train  at  six  o'clock.  I  want  to  get 
across  the  river  in  time  to  catch  it." 

"  Oh,  she'll  not  be  home  till  evening,"  re- 


turned Valery,  in  a  disappointed  tone.  "  She 
has  driven  over  to  Bramley." 

"Just  my  luck,"  cried  Philip,  yet  Ford 
thought  he  detected  a  relief  in  his  voice.  He 
knew  the  man  so  well  that  he  understood  per- 
fectly that  finding  himself  unnerved  by  the  sight 
of  Valery,  he  was  glad  to  escape  any  chance  of 
a  fresh  shock  from  a  meeting  with  Miss  Doro- 
thy. "Just  my  luck.  Ford.  I'd  have  liked  to 
see  the  dear  old  girl.  We're  off  for  South 
America  next  week." 

"  South  America !    What  takes  yon  there  ?* 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Conway  is  deucedly  pulled  down 
— has  been  for  a  good  while ;  and  her  old  doc- 
tor, upon  whom  she  pins  her  faith,  insists  on 
her  going  out  to  Brazil.  Of  course  Cis  and  I 
are  off  too." 

"  Is  that  your — your  daughter  ?"  Valery  in- 
quired ;  and  again  something  in  her  voice  made 
Ford  turn  and  look  at  her.  She  had  her  eyes 
fastened  full  on  Conway's  face ;  the  same  ea- 
ger, half  -  frightened  expression  was  in  them: 
still. 

**  Yes — so  von  remember  her?"  asked  Phil- 
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ip,  moving  farther  along  on  the  rustic  bench 
and  motioning  her  to  sit  by  him.  "And  you 
know  me  too,  eh  ?  What  made,  yon  recollect 
me?" 

"  I  can't  tell,"  answered  Valery ;  "  but  I  did 
— I  should  have  known  you  anywhere." 

Conway  tried  to  laugh,  rose  quickly  from  his 
seat,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  garden  walk 
for  a  few  instants.  He  came  back  as  abruptly 
as  he  had  risen  and  stood  before  Valery.  "  I 
recollected  you  too,  Miss  Woodnyroph,"  he  said, 
pleasantly,  "  and  I  wanted  to  have  another  look 
at  yon.  Well,  well,  you've  grown — not  a  child 
any  longer  I  My  dear,  I  hope  yon  may  be  a 
happy  woman." 

**I  will  try  to  deserve  to  be,"  she  answered, 
in  a  low  voice. 

His  mobile  features  flushed  suddenly,  then 
grew  pale ;  he  turned  to  Ford  with  a  dismal 
ghost  of  his  ringing  laugh,  and  said, 

"  Isn't  that  just  like  Dor  ?  But  she  doesn't 
look  like  her — she — " 

"  Nothing  could  be  better  for  her  or  any  of 
us  than  to  adopt  Dorothy's  sentiments  and  rules 
of  action,"  interrupted  Ford  hastily,  afraid  to 
let  him  finish. 

"  Yes ;  no  doubt — at  least  I  dare  say — ^you 
knew  I  never  had  the  knack  of  goodness."  Ho 
turned  back  to  Valety,  adding,  "  I'm  a  dog 
with  a  bad  name,  Valery,  my  dear ;  but  when 
people  talk  to  you  against  me,  do  yon  keep  a 
kindly  thought  for  me  in  your  mind  all  the 
same." 

"Nobody  ever  speaks  ill  of  yon,*'  she  said. 
"  Miss  Dorothy  loves  yon  dearly ;  Fm  sure  of 
that.  Once  when  I  was  a  little  thing  I  found 
her  crying  by  your  picture.  She  sees  you  so 
very,  very  seldom." 

"Ay,  ay— it's  better — no  good  for  any  body 
to  see  me.  (rood  I  Why,  I  bring  a  curse  on 
all  people  and  places,  eh.  Ford  ?  But  there,  I 
needn't  get  tragic — it  would  be  late  in  the  day 
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for  that.**  He  looked  again  at  Yalerj.  '*  So 
she  cried,  did  she  ?  my  dear,  good  Dor — ^heigh- 
ho  !    I  ought  to  be  off,  I  think — ^it  must  be  late. " 

He  consalted  his  watch — seemed  on  the  point 
of  going — bot  a  new  idea  struck  him  as  he 
glanced  down  the  winding  paths  of  the  garden. 
*'  How  natural  the  old  place  looks  I  I'd  like 
to  go  over  it  once  more ;  come  on,  both  of  yon." 

Thej  rose  to  accompany  him ;  but  as  Yalery 
turned  into  a  walk  which  would  have  led  them 
past  the  dwelling,  he  said  quickly, 

*'  Not  that  way — not  that  way ;  I  don't  want 
to  go  near  the  house." 

Again  conscious  of  the  violence  and  oddness 
with  which  he  had  spoken,  once  more  his  mock- 
ing laugh  ran  out,  and  he  continued,  in  his  usu- 
al lazy  tones, 

^  When  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  Miss  Valery, 
voull  know  what  it  means  to  be  afraid  of 
ghosts.'' 

''  I  think  I  know  now,"  she  answered  almost 
in  a  whisper,  as  Ford  dropped  behind  them. 

*'  What !"  he  asked, "  is  the  old  house  haunt- 
ed to  you  also?" 

*'No,"  she  said;  ''I  meant  I  understood 
what  you  said." 

**  How  should  yon — a  child — a  baby !  Look 
up  at  me,  Valery — stand  still!" 

She  obeyed.  After  an  instant  he  gave  a 
heavy  sigh,  and  pushed  her  gently  on  before 
him. 

''I  shall  remember  how  you  look  now,"  he 
said.     *'  Here,  turn  down  this  path." 

«*Mr.  Ford  will  lose  us,"  Valery  said.  "Shall 
we  wait  for  him  ?" 

**No— no— we  don't  want  Ford— come !" 

She  followed  him  without  remark ;  but  now 
her  face  had  grown  very  pale,  and  a  tremulous, 
eager  expectancy  settled  like  a  cloud  upon  it. 
He  did  not  look  at  her ;  he  was  thrashing  the 
bushes  with  his  stick,  and  talking  in  a  broken, 
fragmentary  way  which  had  grown  habitual 
with  him. 

''We  ran  a  race  that  day,  you  and  Cis  and 
I — do  you  recollect  ?  Ah,  well,  we're  getting 
too  old  for  that,  eh  ?  And  we  can't  any  of  us 
outrun  Fate — ^remember  it,  Valery — she's  bound 
to  have  a  settlement  with  us  somewhere." 

He  hurried  her  through  the  shrubberies,  up 
and  down  the  winding  paths.  Many  times  he 
stopped  for  an  instant  in  his  irregular  pace, 
turned  toward  her,  seemed  on  the  point  of 
speaking,  but  always  checked  himself  and  has- 
tened on.  She  walked  beside  him,  growing 
whiter  and  whiter,  the  shadows  gathering  slow- 
ly about  her  eyes  as  they  always  did  in  mo- 
ments of  strong  agitation.  He  perceived  the 
change  in  her  countenance,  and  said, 

'^I've  tired  yon  out;  how  pale  you  are! 
what  a  brute  I  am  1" 

<*It^it  isn't  that,"  she  faltered. 

''What  is  it?  Is  there  any  thing  the  mat- 
ter? Ck>uld  I  help  you?  But  no,  I  couldn't 
do  any  good — I  never  helped  any  human  be- 
ing !  There's  Dor — she  is  of  some  use— go  to 
Dor." 


"There's  nothing  the  matter,"  Valery  re- 
plied, with  a  great  effort  at  calmness.  "I — I 
thought  you  had  something  yon  wanted  to  tell 
me,  perhaps." 

•*  I— what  ?  How  should  I  ?  There,  child, 
never  mind — ^I  think  I  had — ^I  really  do— but 
it  was  just  one  of  mj  mad  moments — it  is  all 
over  now." 

He  took  out  his  watch  again. 

"This  time  I  must  be  off— I  shall  barclv 
catch  my  train,"  he  said.  "  Say  good-bye  to 
Ford.  I'll  take  a  short  cut  to  the  gates — my 
trap  is  there." 

"  Are  you  going  ?"  she  asked. 

"Yes  —  I  can't  imagine  why  I  came;  but 
I'm  glad  I  did— and  you  were  pleased  to  see 
me?" 

"Yes— yes!" 

"That's  my  dear  girl  — Til  recollect  it! 
Good-bye,  now,  Valery!  Lift  your  head — I 
want  to  kiss  yon  once." 

She  raised  her  face ;  he  pressed  his  lips  on 
her  forehead ;  she  grew  so  weak  and  faint  un- 
der the  rush  of  emotions  which  swept  across 
her  that  she  felt  dizzy  and  bUnd,  and  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  on  a  bench.    • 

"Say  good-bye,"  he  continued.  "No  mat- 
ter what  people  tell  you ;  think  the  best  of  mo 
yon  can ;  not  that  I  deserve  it,  but  I'd  like  to 
believe  you  would." 

"  I  will,"  she  answered ;  "  indeed  I  will  ?" 

"  That's  right— kiss  me— good-bye  I" 

He  turned  a  comer  of  the  shrubberies,  and 
was  gone.  John  Ford  missing  them,  thought 
some  freak  of  Philip's  had  led  him  toward  the 
house.  He  hurried  thither,  afraid  to  leave 
them  alone.  There  was  no  telling  what  whim 
might  have  brought  Philip  to  his  old  home: 
perhaps  one  of  the  spasms  of  remorse,  as  vio- 
lent as  they  were  brief,  which  he  nsed  to  have 
in  his  boyish  days ;  and  he  might  reveal  to  Val- 
ery the  part  of  her  mother's  story  she  had  nev- 
er heard,  just  to  receive  the  child's  pardon  and 
forget  it  in  an  hoar. 

But  they  were  not  in  the  house.  As  Ford 
emerged  again  into  the  principal  avenue,  he 
saw  Conway  step  into  the  carriage  by  the  gates. 
He  ran  back  through  the  thickets,  calling, 
"Valery!  Valery!" 

There  was  no  answer,  and  he  fled  on  faster, 
with  a  sharp  premonition  of  evil  at  his  heart. 
He  reached  the  bendh ;  Valery  had  slipped  par- 
tially off  it ;  her  head  was  resting  on  her  arms ; 
she  did  not  move,  though  Ford  uttered  her 
name  again  and  again.  He  lifted  her;  she 
had  fainted  completely  away.  There  was  a 
little  fountain  near ;  he  brought  water  in  a  cup 
that  lay  by  it,  bathed  her  forehead,  and  pres- 
ently, with  labored  and  difficult  breath,  she 
came  slowly  back  to  consciousness,  opened  her 
eyes  after  a  brief  instant  of  uncertainty,  re- 
membered every  thing,  and  whispered, 

"  Has  ho  gone  ?" 

"Conway?  Yes,  Valery!  What  did  he  say 
to  you  ? — what—" 

Nothing,"  she  interrupted,  in  the  same 
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sharp  whisper.  ''Bat  I  know  he  is — my 
father." 

Ford  did  not  attempt  to  contradict  her ;  he 
conld  not  be  certain  what  to  say ;  well  as  he 
knew  her,  he  was  puzzled  by  her  calmness. 

''Don't  tell  Miss  Dor  I  know,"  she  said,  af- 
ter a  little ;  "be  sure  yon  don't,  it  would  only 
trouble  her." 

He  promised  briefly. 

"  You're  so  good  2  Will  yon  help  me  into 
the  house  ?    I—I  think  I'm  tired." 

He  gave  her  his  arm  and  led  her  away.- 
She  went  up  to  her  room :  when  the  dinner- 
hour  arrived  she  appeared  again,  looking  weary 
and  pale,  though,  as  she  saw  him  watch  her 
anxiously,  she  smiled  the  beautiful  smile  which 
made  her  face  fairly  lovely.  Once  more  he 
sighed  to  remember  that  she  had  gone  out  of 
her  childhood  forever,  and  in  force  of  will  and 
power  of  self-restraint  was  a  matured  woman 
already.  They  spent  the  evening  in  cheerful 
conversation ;  but  try  as  he  would,  that  idea 
of  Yalery  changed  so  completely  from  the  child 
he  had  loved  and  petted,  remained  inexpress- 
ibly painful  to  John  Ford,  yet  he  could  have 
offered  himself  no  reason  for  the  feeling. 

When  Miss  Dorothy  heard  of  her  brother's 
visit  and  his  proposed  journey,  she  could  not 
rest  until  she  had  seen  him ;  so  the  next  day 
but  one  took  the  train  to  town,  that  she  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  bidding  him  good-bye. 

Ford  watched  Yalery  in  surprise  and  admi- 
ration of  the  fortitude  with  which  she  preserved 
her  usual  demeanor  lest  Miss  Dorothy  should 
have  fresh  trouble  and  uneasiness  on  her  ac- 
count. Even  to  the  artist  she  did  not  again 
speak  of  the  discovery  which  had  for  a  long 
time  been  growing  in  her  mind,  and  became, 
she  could  not  tell  how,  a  certainty  during  that 
last  interview  with  her  &ther. 

After  Miss  Dorothy  departed,  Yalery  went 
away  by  herself  for  a  while;  but  when  she 
came  back  there  were  no  traces  of  tears,  scarce- 
ly more  than  an  added  gravity,  to  mark  the  ef- 
fect of  that  solitary  self-communion.  Tet  he 
knew  this  final  clearing  up  of  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding her  birth  had  forced  the  creature  on 
to  a  depth  of  mental  development  which  she 
ought  not  to  have  reached  for  years.  Her 
whole  girlhood  must  be  rendered  something  so 
solemn  that  she  would  never  know  the  buoy- 
ancy and  lack  of  reflection  which  renders  that 
season  a  fairy-dream. 

Yalery  would  have  been  as  much  puzzled  as 
the  kind  friend  who  watched,  to  explain  the 
varying  emotions  which  disturbed  her  mind. 
There  was  no  bitterness  in  her  heart  toward 
the  father  who  had  cast  her  out  on  the  world, 
nameless  and  homeless.  At  any  moment,  if 
tlie  sacrifice  of  her  entire  future  could  be  of 
avail  to  him,  she  would  offer  it  freely.  Had 
he  been  alone,  in  sorrow  or  illness,  she  would 
have  cared  for  him,  toiled  for  him ;  yet  the  idea 
of  encountering  him  again  filled  her  with  a  cold 
dread ;  and  when  Miss  Dorothy  announced  her 
intention  of  visiting  town  she  was  terrified  lest 


she  should  be  asked  to  go.  To  meet  him,  to 
run  the  risk  of  seeing  him  accompanied  by  the 
daughter  he  loved  and  acknowledged ;  by  the 
wife — that  woman  who  held  the  place  which 
ought  to  have  been  her  mother^s,  and  was  so 
still  in  God's  sight — the  woman  who,  not  con- 
tent with  helping  forward  a  great  sin,  had  out- 
raged and  insulted  her,  a  helpless  child,  and, 
worse  stiU,  her  mother's  memory  through  her 
— ^Yalery  felt  would  be  a  torture  keener  than  a 
thousand  deaths. 

Still,  with  a  strange,  though  I  think  natural, 
inconsistency,  she  yearned  to  look  in  his  face 
again,  to  catch  that  troubled  smile  and  the 
light  of  those  dreamy  eyes  whose  counterpart 
fairly  startled  her  with  the  resemblance  each 
time  she  gazed  in  her  mirror.  She  understood 
— the  sentiment  was  vague  as  all  her  intuitions 
in  regard  to  him — that  some  newly-awakened 
feeling,  bom  perhaps  as  much  out  of  bitterness 
and  loneliness  as  remorse,  had  moved  his  heart 
with  a  tenderness  which  he  had  never  felt  even 
for  that  other  daughter,  petted  and  cherished 
as  she  was.  Ah,  that  other  I  Yaleiy  wondered 
she  did  not  hate  the  very  thought  of  the  girl, 
but  it  was  not  so.  To  have  a  sister  had  al- 
ways seemed  the  most  desirable  thing  in  the 
world,  and  her  lonely  fancy  went  out  toward 
Cecil,  treasured  every  recollection  of  their  in- 
terviews, cherished  her,  longed  for  her,  and 
reached  away  into  the  future  to  some  imagin- 
ary resting-place  where  their  two  lives  should 
meet,  and  she  be  able  to  prove,  by  some  great 
act  of  devotion — her  favorite  dream  in  regard 
to  those  she  loved — the  depth  and  strength  of 
the  affection  garnered  in  her  heart  against  that 
season. 

The  morning  after  Miss  Dorothy's  departure. 
Ford  strayed  into  the  library  in  search  of  Yal- 
ery to  take  a  walk.  He  found  her  bending  over 
her  drawing,  hard  at  work ;  but  the  instant  she 
heard  his  steps  she  thrust  the  sketch  under  some 
papers,  coloring  in  her  sensitive  way. 

"Secrets  from  the  old  master  already?*' 
asked  he,  laughingly,  yet  feeling  the  while  the 
pang  he  ever  did  when  any  thing  occurred  to 
warn  him  that  she  was  fast  growing  beyond  the 
possibility  of  the  frank  confidence  with  which 
she  had  hitherto  regarded  him. 

"No,  no;  not  a  secret,"  Yalery  answered; 
"I  was  only  trying  to  do  something  that  I 
knew  I  couldn't ;  but  I  wish,  I  wish — " 

"Let  me  see  what  yon  have  been  at;  per- 
haps I  can  help  yon  to  the  wish  you  are  so 
mysterious  about,"  ho  said,  sitting  down  by 
her.  She  took  out  the  sketch  unhesitatingly, 
and  replied, 

"I  was  trying  to  remember  my  mother; 
if  I  only  had  a  picture  of  her  I  I  am  sure  this 
is  not  like,  though  I  recollect  her  so  well ;  but 
when  I  try  to  fix  the  features  on  paper,  they  go 
away  from  me  like  a  dream."  . 

Ford  looked  at  her  portrait ;  there  was  the 
long,  waving  hair,  the  worn,  delicate  contonr, 
but  the  expression  was  that  of  Philip  Conway's 
face,  not  Lucy's. 
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<^  It  isn't  she,"  Yaleiy  said,  monmfnlljf. 

He  shook  his  head. 

'*  It  is  a  little  like  what  she  may  have  heen 
when  joa  saw  her,"  he  replied,  "  bat  never  with 
that  expression." 

^'Yoa  only  knew  her  when  she  was  quite 
young,"  returned  Valery ;  "  was  she  very,  very 
pretty?" 

^'  I  think  the  loveliest  face  I  ever  saw,  in 
certain  ways,"  he  said ;  then  a  sadden  thought 
struck  him.  '*  Valeiy,  there's  an  old  box  of 
mine  somewhere  about  the  house ;  I  left  it  here 
years  ago,  full  of  rubbish  that  I  couldn't  cart 
about  from  Dan  to  Beersheba." 

**Tes,"  Valery  said, ''  it  is  up  in  the  lumber- 
room,  or  it  used  to  be  when  I  was  a  child  and 
played  there.  I  kftow  Nurse  Benson  said  it 
was  yours ;  and  I  had  a  great,  curiosity  about 
it,  because  it  was  an  odd,  foreign-looking  thing, 
and  had  the  stamps  of  some  Italian  towns  on 
it." 

*' Exactly,  Miss  Inquisitive!  IVo  an  idea 
that  I  left  the  key  with  Nurse  Benson  too,  so 
if  I  ever  wanted  to  open  it  I  should  have  no 
trouble.     Where  is  the  old  body  ?" 

**Do  you  think  there  is  a  portrait  of  my 
mother  in  it  ?"  she  asked,  eagerly. 

'*  I  made  one,  I  know — a  little  sketch  in  oils ; 
but  don't  get  up  a  disappointment  for  yourself, 
it  may  not  be  Uiere." 

They  went  in  search  of  Nurse  Benson,  who 
remembered  distinctly  that  the  key  had  been 
given  her,  and  knew  just  where  she  put  it.  Of 
course  it  was  not  to  be  found  4q  the  proper 
place ;  and  then,  according  to  the  instincts  of 
humanity,  she  recollected,  first,  that  Mr.  Ford 
had  asked  her  for  it  a  great  while  ago,  and  sec- 
ondly, that  she  never  h^d  it,  and  finally  pro- 
duced a  great  box  of  keys  and  said  it  must  be 
among  them.  After  this,  she  naturally  delay- 
ed them  by  expostulating  against  their  going 
into  the  dusty  lumber-room.  The  box  could 
be  brought  down ;  indeed,  she  felt  certain  it 
had  been  sent  to  New  York !  Miss  Valery's 
dress  would  be  a  sight,  and  anyhow  she  was 
sure  Miss  Dorothy  had  told  her  the  box  was 
empty.  She  thought  it  was  among  the  things 
Fatty  Austin  stole  that  time  she  was  sent  away 
for  misconduct.  Valery  must  recollect,  for  no- 
body could  forget  the  circumstance,  or  Fatty 
Austin  either,  who,  of  all  unprincipled,  impu- 
dent creatures,  was  undoubtedly  the  worst  ever 
allowed  to  go  unpunished  by  such  misplaced 
kindness  as  Miss  Dorothy  would  in  her  good- 
ness display,  no  matter  how  much  nurse  might 
argue.  But  by  this  time  F6rd  got  possession 
of  the  keys,  and  ho  and  Valery  hurried  ofi^, 
leaving  Benson  to  finish  her  monologue  at  her 
leisure. 

They  toiled  up  among  the  attics  to  the  lum- 
ber-room, and  the  first  thing  Ford  did  was  to 
fall  over  the  old  box,  which  had  apparently 
come  forth  to  meet  him.  Of  course  the  keys 
flew  out  of  his  hand  and  hid  in  the  most  impos- 
sible place,  and  the  whole  business  assumed  a 
iudicrons  aspect,  so  that  Valery,  prepared  to  be 


sad  if  not  tearful,  found  herself  laughing  heart- 
ily, as  we  nsually  do  when  we  think  to  encoun- 
ter a  bit  of  pathos  or  melodrama.  Having 
captured  the  keys,  and  tried  at  least  a  score, 
they  discovered  the  right  one,  and  plunged  into 
the  recesses  of  the  trunk,  which  contained  only 
books  and  a  collection  of  sketches. 

Presently  Ford  came  npon  the  picture  he 
wanted — the  portrait  of  iU-fated  Lucy  Stuart — 
painted  one  summer  when  he  came  up  with 
Philip  to  the  old  house — alas !  the  very  summer 
which  was  the  beginning  of  Lucy's  woes,  for 
Philip  found  her,  after  his  long  absence,  blos- 
somed into  such  delicate  beauty  that  his  fickle 
fancy  was  set  on  fire  at  once. 

'VHere  it  is,"  Ford  said,  putting  the  picture 
into  Valery's  hand ;  "  and  yerjj  very  like." 

She  took  it  in  silence,  and  moved  away  to  a 
window ;  he  occupied  himself  with  examining 
the  contents  of  the  box,  that  she  might  study 
it  and  ^et  over  her  emotion  undisturbed. 

Oh,  the  beautiful  girl's  face,  with  a  wistful, 
half-melancholy  look  under  all  its  brightness, 
like  a  premonition  of  the  dark  fate  which  over- 
took her  I  Valeiy  studied  it,  pored  over  it, 
pressed  it  to  her  bosom,  wept  softly,  talked  to 
it,  all  the  while  John  Ford  held  aloof,  watching 
her  furtively,  his  great  manly  heart  moved  to 
its  very  depths  by  the  exhibition  that  so  many 
would,  out  of  the  complacent  shallowness  of 
their  petty  minds,  have  regarded  as  childish 
and  puerile. 

At  length  Valery  rose  and  came  back  to  his 
side. 

*'I  may  keep  it?"  she  asked.  . 

*  *  Of  course— it  belongs  to  you.  "■ 

'*  Thank  you,  oh  so  much,  so,  much !  Poor 
mother — ^poor  sweet,  pretty  Lucy  I"  she  mur- 
mured, patting  the  picture  gently  with  her  hand, 
as  if  it  had  been  something  sentient  that  could 
feel  her  caress. 

Ford  closed  the  box,  and  they  went  away 
down  stairs  talking  of  indifferent  matters,  as  it 
was  wiser  and  safer  to  do.  Valeiy  paid  a  vis- 
it to  her  chamber,  to  put  the  sketch  away  among 
her  treasures,  then  Ford  insisted  on  her  going 
out  for  a  long  ramble.  After  luncheon  they 
took  Aunt  Jemima  to  drive  in  the  pony-car- 
riage, though  what  enjoyment  she  found  in  such 
expeditions  no  mortal  could  ever  imagine.  She 
was  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm,  confident  that 
her  life  was  in  deadly  peril,  and  indeed  would 
often  ^ve  made  the  dread  a  certainty  by  jump- 
ing out  if  she  had  Hot  been  carefully  watched. 

''  If  I  live  to  get  home,  never,  never,  will  I 
put  my  foot  in  a  wagon  again,"  was  the  invari- 
able announcement  she  offered  on  each  occa- 
sion; yet  the*  next  day  she  was  eager  to  go, 
and  just  as  miserable  the  whole  time. 

The  following  afternoon  Miss  Dorothy  re- 
turned, looking  tired  and  worn. .  She  had  staid 
to  see  the  steamer  sail,  and  of  course  had  been 
treated  to  one  of  Marian's  insane  fits  of  tem- 
per, though  she,went  to  risit  her  at  the  crea- 
ture's nigent  solicitation.  But  Miss  Dorothy 
passed  all  that  over  with  brief  mention ;  Ma- 
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rian*s  freaks  had  long  ceased  to  give  her  any 
concern.  Cecil,  she  said,  was  a  beantifnl  child, 
bnt  terriblj  spoiled.  As  for  Philip,  to  her  eyes 
he  seemed  in  much  more  delicate  health  than 
his  wife — she  had  never  seen  him  show  so  much 
feeling  as  he  did  at  their  parting — ^poor  Philip ! 

Valery  listened  to  these  details  which  Miss 
Dorothy  gavo  John  Ford  in  her  presence,  but 
said  not  a  word.  She  was  busy  with  her  pen- 
cil, and  did  not  appear  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  conversation,  thongh  she  drank  in  every 
syllable,  and,  when  bed-time  came,  lay  awake 
for  hours,  thinking,  wondering,  trying  not  to 
be  impatient  and  rebellions  under  the  burden 
which  darkened  her  youth.  But  the  Conway 
blood  in  her  veins  was  hard  to  subdue,  and  her 
naturally  haughty  spirit  revolted  against  the 
disgraceful  memories  which  must  cast  so  heavy 
a  shadow  about  her  path  through  all  time  to 
come. 

The  visit  of  Ford  and  his  aunt  drew  to  a  con* 
dusion ;  they  were  to  sail  almost  immediately 
for  Europe,  and  Miss  Dorothy  was  rather  in- 
clined to  bewail  herself  over  this  general  de- 
sertion. 

**  I  wish  yon  would  go  too,"  Ford  said. 

*'  Oh  bless  me,  and  the  farm,  and  the  sea  to 
cross  I"  cried  Miss  Dorothy,  in  horror.  *'  No, 
indeed ;  Val  and  I  will  keep  at  home,  and  not 
go  tempting  Providence— eh,  tall  girl  ?*' 

*  *  All  the  same/*  said  Valery.  ^  I  am  afraid, 
if  crossing  the  ocean  is  tempting  Providence, 
that  I  should  do  it  if  the  opportunity  offered." 

*^Pooh,  pooh!  Well,  when  you're  a  few 
years  older,  we'll  talk  about  it,"  replied  Miss 
Dorothy.  "  I've  no  doubt  yon  and  John  Ford 
will  get  your  own  way  between  yon ;  but  you 
will  have  to  wait  till  I'm  older,  and  grayer,  and 
sillier  than  I  am  now,  before  yon  lead  me  into 
that  particular  folly." 

It  was  a  favorite  self-delusion  of  Miss  Dor- 
othy's, as  it  is  of  most  people  who  are  inclined 
to  be  despotic^  that  she  always  yielded  her  Will 
to  others ;  whereas,  in  small  things  or  great, 
she  bent  every  body  to  suit  her  desires,  beauti- 
fully unconscious  of  the  fact  that  nothing  ren- 
dered her  so  obstinate  and  overbearing  as  op- 
position. 

''  As  long  as  they  haven't  steamers  drawn  by 
horses,  I  don't  mind  going,"  observed  Jemima ; 
''but  there's  no  knowing  what  they  may  get 
up  I  Look  at  those  men  in  New  York  with 
their  fast  trotters ;  if  that  isn%  a  templing  of 
Providence,  I  don't  know." 

*'  They  should  use  Neptune's  ocean  steeds, 
I  suppose,"  said  Ford,  smiling  at  Valery. 
;  ''I  do  wish,  John,  you  wouldn*t  talk  about 
those  improper  people,  especially  before  the 
child,"  observed  his  aunt.  "They're  bad 
enough  in  pictures  and  I've  enough  to  endure 
when  I  think  of  going  back  to  Rome  where  yon 
see  them  as  large  as  life  and  a  great  deal  more 
undressed,  sitting  in  shells  and  Cupids  drawing 
them  without  a  stitch  on  their  backs  unless  it 
might  be  a  quiver.  Your  Neptnnes  and  your 
Apollos,  indeed !     And  I  suppose  even  in  those 


days  inere  must  have  been  a  few  decent  men 
and  women  with  their  clothes  on,  and  if  they 
had  to  paint  why  not  them,  I  should  like  to 
be  told,  instead  of  Fomarinas  with  no  jacket 
but  a  lace  veil  and  their  hands  held  up— pretty 
sort  of  baker-girls  they  must  have  been.  And 
I've  always  wondered,  John  Ford,  if  that  was 
the  kind  we  bought  our  bread  of  in  Borne  and 
if  I  find  out  this  time  it  is,  not  a  morsel  comes 
in  at  our  door — ^heavy  sonr  stuff  unless  yon  take 
the  French  and  yon  might  as  well  call  yourself 
an  atheist  at  once  as  hare  to  do  with  them^- 
bakers  or  not,  made  half  of  hartshorn  Pm  told 
anyway,  and  the  most  ridiculous-looking  loaves, 
Valery,  great  long  sticks  or  half-moons  just  like 
the  idolatrous  papistical  pictures  of  the  Virgin ! 
I  declare,  I  wonder  at  you^orothy,  with  your 
painted  window  and  candles — even  a  leaning 
that  way  is  bad  enough ;  but  if  ever  I  saw  a  Jes- 
uit in  disguise — and  years  and  years  of  watch- 
ing them  in  Rome  slinking  about  always  like 
three  black  cats,  never  two  or  one,  is  enough  for 
me,  and  the  blackest  and  cattiest  three  I  ever  saw 
weren't  worse  ^an  your  rector  and  hid  sister, 
with  a  mouth  like  a  slit  in  a  post-oflSce  box  and 
those  wisps  of  carls  hanging  down  behind.*' 
She  stopped  «uddenly,  took  off  her  spectacles, 
rubbed  the  glasses,  adjusted  them  on  her  nose, 
and  went  on  with  her  work  in  complacent  quiet, 
perfectly  unaware  that  the  different  ideas  she 
wished  to  express  had  tumbled  out  in  a  med- 
ley so  hopeless  that  any  stranger  would  have 
set  her  down  as  fit  to  be  chief  maniac  in  Bed- 
bun.  # 

Two  days  later  she  went  away  with  her  neph- 
ew, and  Miss  Dorothy  and  Valery  were  left  to 
an  unbroken  quiet  of  many  months  in  their  pic- 
turesque old  home. 


,  CHAPTER  Xn. 

THB   BROK£K    IDOL. 

During  all  these  years  Hetty  Flint  remained 
lost  among  the  shadows  of  the  cold  world  into 
which  she  had  gone  boldly  forth,  obedient  to 
the  voice  of  her  ambitious  dreams,  still  more 
powerfully  supported  by  her  faith  in  that  love 
which  was  to  be  the  reward  of  the  visionary 
future,  as  it  had  been  the  chief  incentive  to 
pursue  that  future  unfalteringly. 

True  t6  his  inconsistency,  Robert  Earle  wea- 
ried of  the  foreign  lands  in  which  he  had  meant 
to  reap  a  speedy  harvest  of  fiune  and  fortnne. 
He  returned  to  America,  and  established  him- 
self for  a  winter  in  New  Orleans.  He  decided 
his  health  required  a  warmer  climate  than  that 
of  the  North,  and  his  mother  was  always  anx- 
ious aboilt' his  imaginary  delicacy,  though  he 
had  never  known  a  week's  illness  in  his  whole 
life.  The  ^act  was,  he  wanted  to  escape  bis 
father's  censure  of  his  expensive  habits  and 
culpable  idleness.  He  could  always  more  easi- 
ly manage  to  wheedle  money  out  ijf  the  old 
gentleman  by  pathetic  letters  from  a  distance 
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—  ho  wrote  remarkably  good  ones — than  by 
personal  appeals  while  Mr.  Eorle  was  daily  ir- 
ritated by  his  folUes  and  caprices. 

He  was  sitting  alone  one  night  in  his  com- 
fortable, even  laxnrious,  apartments,  which, 
though  they  possessed  one  room  owning  easels 
and  any  number  of  unfinished  pictures,  had 
very  little  the  air  of  belonging  to  a  professional 
artist.  It  was  an  unusual  thing  for  him  to  sit 
there  in  soUtnde ;  he  detested  his  own  society. 
But  to-night  he  had  given  a  dinner,  the  guests 
departed  early,  and  he  was  smoking  a  cigar 
and  resting  before  the  fatigues  of  a  masked 
ball — one  of  the  favorite  amusements '  of  the 
gay  city  during  the  Carnival  season. 

There  came  a  lisJ^  tap  at  the  door :  suppos- 
ing it  his  servant  ^o  knocked,  he  called  out 
a  careless  permission  to  enter.  He  heard  the 
door  open  and  dose  gently,  but  did  not  turn 
his  head.  The  silence  which  followed  at 
length  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  said,  in- 
dolently, 

"What  do  you  want,  Jervis ?  Ton  always 
disturb  me  at  the  wrong  moment ;  at  least  say 
something!" 

Still  no  response ;  he  removed  his  dgar  from 
his  Ups  and  glanced  round.  The  intruder 
stood  hidden;  at  the  same  instant  the  rustle 
of  feminine  garments  caught  his  ear.  He  rose 
suddenly,  uttering  some  surprised  question — 
the  words  died  unfinished — the  cigar  dropped 
from  his  fingers  and  rolled  away  over  the 
hearth.  A  woman  stood  opposite  him,  in  an 
attitude  at  once  expectant  and  shrinking ;  her 
face  hidden  in  the  hood  of  a  dark  doak  which 
covered  her  whole  form. 

"What  the  deuce—" 

He  could  not  finish ;  the  visitor  threw  off 
her  mantle ;  it  was  Hetty  Hint  who  stood  be- 
fore him,  but  so  changed  that  for  an  instant  he 
scarcely  recognized  her.  She  was  handsome- 
ly and  richly  dressed ;  jewels  gleamed  on  her 
neck  and  in  her  hair ;  it  was  Hetty ;  but  as 
unlike  her  old  self  as  a  gorgeous  butterfly  is 
unlike  its  doll  chrysalis. 

"Robert!"  she  said,  softly;  "don't  you 
know  me,  Robert?"  * 

It  was  Hetty's  voice  too,  though  it  had 
caught  a  deeper,  richer  tone,  in  keeping  with 
the  alteration  in  her  appearance. 

"Good  heavens!  —  can  it  be  you,  Hetty 
FUnt  ?"  he  asked. 

She  moved  forward,  extending  her  hands 
with  a  gesture  half  eager,  half  deprecating,  say- 
ing 

''  Tou  do  know  me— you  have  not  forgotten 
me?" 

*<  Forgotten  yon !  I  should  think  not." 

''  I  was  sure  of  it !  that  gave  me  courage  to 
come.     Oh,  Robert,  Robert!" 

''But  where  on  earth  do  yon  spring  from? 
where  have  you  been  to  ?"  he  asked,  eying  her 
curiously. 

"It's  a  long  story,  Robert,"  she  answered, 
with  one  of  her  old  joyous,  laughs,  though  she 
still  trembled  from  nervous  exdtement.     *'  It's 


a  long  story,  but  111  tell  it  if  you  have  patience 
to  listen."  * 

"  Of  course  I  have,"  he  said,  stiU  regarding 
her,  and  taking  in  every  detail  of  her  handsome 
costume,  while  an  odd  smile  crept  over  his  lips. 
"Hadn't  I  always  patience,  and  more  than 
that,  when  you  talked,  Hetty  ?" 

"Always!  And  you  are  glad  to  see  me — 
— say  you  are  g^d." 

"Glad?  of  course  I  am!  I  never  was  so 
charmed  in  my  life ;  and  what  a  pretty  little 
dramatic  point  you  have  made  of  your  arrival," 
cried  he,  gayly.  "  But  don't  stand  there  in 
that  way — come  to  the  fire.  Let  me  look  at 
you — is  it  really  you?" 

Ho  approached  her,  speaking  quickly ;  but 
there  was  a  certain  careless  freedom  in  his 
manner,  and  the  same  strange  smile  on  his 
mouth,  from  which  the  Hetty  ^f  other  days 
would  certainly  have  shrunk,  though  now  she 
did  not  seem  to  observe  it. 

"Why,  Hetty,  what  a  fairy  princess  yon 
have  turned  into  1"  he  exclaimed,  wonderingly. 
"But  you've  not  said  you  are  glad  to  see  me. 
Come  here,  and  let  me  be  sure  of  that." 

He  extended  his  arms  and  made  a  move- 
ment to  draw  her  into  them ;  but  she  retreated 
a  little,  saying; 

"  Wait ;  I  must  tell  you  my  stoiy  first,  Rob- 
ert." 

"  Ob,  there's  no  need — Tm  good  at  guessing 
riddles,"  he  replied,  with  a  quick  laugh,  and  an- 
other glance  at  her  costume. 

"You  are  glad?"  she  said,  jovfuUy.  "I 
thought  yon  would  be,  though  at  the  last  I  he^* 
itated,  and  was  half  afraid.     Was  I  not  silly  ?" 

"Silly  indeed,  Hetty,"  he  answered,  pleas- 
antly ;  but  his  gaze  grew  more  earnest,  and  a 
sudden  tinge  of  color  stole  over  his  cheeks  and 
lighted  his  eyes. 

He  looked  very  handsome ;  yet  the  Hetty  of 
former  times  would  have  been  frightened  at  the 
expression  on  his  face,  though,  in  her  girlish  ig- 
norance, she  might  not  have  comprehended  its 
meaning. 

But  this  Hetty  did  not  appear  to  notice ;  in* 
deed  she  was  busy  laying  her  mantle  on  a  ta- 
ble. 

"  I  can't  believe  yet  it  is  you,"  he  added. 

I^e  slid  past  him  as  he  tried  again  to  put  his 
arms  about  her,  sat  down  near  the  fire,  and 
pointed  to  the  easy-chair  opposite. 

"SH  down  there,"  she  said;  "I  want  to 
look  at  you." 

"But  you  never  used  to  send  mo  half  a  mile 
off  in  order  to  do  that,"  exclaim^  he. 

"I  must  tell  you  every  thing  quietly,  else  I 
shall  break  down,"  she  said,  her  lip  beginning 
to  tremble.  "  I'm  nervous  and  shaken,  though 
I  don't  show  it  much,  and  you  must  let  me  have 
my  own  way." 

"What  a  tyrannical  Hetty!"  laughed  he, 
still  hesitating.  As  she  again  motioned  him 
somewhat  imperatively  to  be  seated,  he  drop- 
ped into  the  arm-chair,  giving  a  little  shrug  to 
his  shoulders,  which  said  plainly  enough  that 
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they  were  only  play-acttng ;  but  iince  it  grati- 
fied her  to  do  it  in  this  manner,  well  and  good. 

Hetty  was  looking  aboat  the  prettily -ap- 
pointed room  with  a  woman's  quickness,  noting 
its  elegance  and  comfort. 

'^Are  yon  rich,  Robert?"  she  asked,  ab- 
ruptly. 

*^Ay  de  mi/"  replied  he,  with  a  comical 
groan.  *^  Richer  in  debts  than  any  thing  else, 
I  am  afraid,  my  little  Hetty.'* 

She  laughed  out  again,  and  clapped  her  hands 
with  the  glee  of  a  child.  She  was  so  small,  so 
quick  and  supple  in  her  movements,  that  she 
still  looked  very  young  indeed. 

**  That  seems  to  amuse  you,"  said  he,  joining 
in  her  laugh. 

'^Poor  old  Robert!"  she  answered;  then 
added,  in  a  lower  tone, ''  I  am  so  glad,  so  glad !" 

''  What  are  yon  saying,  Hetty  ?'*  he  asked. 

^'  I'll  tell  yon  after  a  while — ^I  was  just  whis- 
pering to  my  &miliar,"  returned  she,  gayly. 

'*  Oh,  this  is  my  den ;  I'll  not  have  even  a 
spirit  claim  the  least  bit  of  your  attention,"  said 
he. 

'*  Ton  are  just  the  same  Robert — ^as  exi^eant 
as  eyer!"  she  cried. 

"Bless  me,  now  she's  speaking  French,"  said 
he,  half  amused,  half  in  wonder.  "  Have  yon 
been  in  France,  Hetty  ?" 

'*  Non  ;  c^endant  je  parle  agsez  bien  le  Jran- 
fais  s  du  moinsjje  Feqi^re"  she  replied,  with  an 
irreproachable  accent,  and  rising  for  an  instant 
to  sweep  him  the  most  bewitching  courtesy. 

He  made«another  attempt  to  approach  her; 
she  held  up  her  white  hand,  glittering  with 
rings,  and  her  face  grew  serious  again. 

"Sit  down,"  she  ordered,  "else  I  shall  yan- 
ish  like  the  water-sprite  yon  used  to  say  I  re- 
sembled." 

"  Do  you  still  remember  my  foolish  sayings  ?" 
he  asked,  standing  irresolute,  vexed  at  his  own 
hesitation,  yet  to  a  certain  extent  held  in  check 
by  that  imperious  hand. 

"I  have  forgotten  nothing, Robert — noth- 
ing," she  answered,  and  her  voice  grew  tremu- 
lous and  soft  "  How  could  I  ?  What  else  in 
all  these  years" — she  broke  off,  and  tapped  her 
lips  impatiently  with  her  pretty  fingers.  *  *  Nev- 
er mind  that,"  she  added,  in  a  lighter  tone, "  that 
doesn't  come  yet — ^I  am  spoiling  the  drama !" 

'*  I  think  yon  do  it  very  neatly,"  said  he. 

"  I  have  thought  about  it  so  much ;  but  at 
the  last  moment  I  grew  so  afraid  that  you  might 
be  changed — that  my  coming  would  annoy  you. 
But  it  does  not?" 

"Hetty  I" 

"There,  it  doesn't  need  another  word.  I 
understand.  Oh,  Robert,  it  is  so  pleasant  to 
look  at  yon — to  hear  yonr  voice !'  It  seems  as 
if  this  long  separation  had  only  been  a  bad 
dream!  Did  you  ever  think  of  seeing  me 
again?" 

"  Do  yon  find  it  necessary  to  ask  that  ques- 
tion ?  Are  yon  the  sort  of  woman  one  forgets  ?" 
he  asked ;  but  though  he  tried  to  control  his 
voice,  there  was  a  tinge  of  mockery  in  it. 


"At  least  you  are  not  the  sort  of  man  who 
doesi  forget,"  she  replied,  gravely ;  "  I  knew 
that,  else  I  should  not  be  here.  •  Oh,  these 
years — these  yean,  Robert,  how  long  they  have 
been  I  I  thought  they  would  never  come  to  an 
end." 

"  They  have  seemed  longer  to  me,"  he  an- 
swered ;  and,  before  she  could  stir,  he  was  on 
one  knee  before  her  and  kissing  her  hand. 

"No,  no!"  she  said,  hastily  withdrawing  it. 
"  Not  till  I  have  told  you—" 

"As  if  yon  could  tell  me  any  thing  half  so 
interesting  as  the  mere  fact  of  having  yon  here !" 
he  said,  eageriy. 

"  But  I  must  do  it  my  own  way.  I  will," 
she  replied,  with  a  graco|^l,  child  -  like  petu- 
lance.    <  <  Am  I  altered,  Robert  ?" 

"  Yes  and  no— " 

"  But  a  little  different  from  the  poor  plain 
girl  who— who — " 

"  Why  don't  you  finish,  Hetty  ?" 

"  After  I've  told  my  story :  I'll  make  no  oth- 
er confession  until  then  I" 

"  Who  loved  me  ?"  he  whispered,  snatching 
her  hands.  "  Let  me  believe  that  was  what 
you  meant  to  say." 

"You  are  spoiling  my  drama,"  cried  she, 
smiling,  though  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
She  started  up  and  moved  across  the  room  to 
a  piano-forte  that  stood  there.  *  "I  want  to 
show  yon  first  every  change  I  have  made  in  the 
old  Hetty,  before — before" — she  paused  and 
glanced  back  at  him  over  her  shoulder,  half  co- 
qnettishly,  half  tenderly — "  before  I  teU  you  it 
is  always  the  same  Hetty  for  you." 

She  sat  down  at  the  instrument,  played  a 
brilliant  little  prelude,  and  sang  a  couple  of 
verses  of  a  gay  French  romance  in  a  sweet,  true 
voice,  with  a  certain  artistic  correctness  which 
Earlo  was  musician  enough  to  appreciate. 

"  Admirable !"  he  said,  as  she  finished. 
"  Why,  Hetty,  what  a  phoenix  yon  have  tamed 
out!" 

"Cinderella  after  she  found  the  prince," 
laughed  Hetty,  going  back  to  the  fire. 

"  Evidently  the  prince  has  been  found,"  mut- 
tered he,  with  an  evil  smile ;  but  she  did  not 
catch  either  words  or  sneer. 

She  remained  standing  before  him  in  an  at- 
titude which  was  the  perfection  of  grace,  al- 
though a  little  studied.  Any  body  with  a  trace 
of  heart  or  noble  feeling  would  have  perceived 
that  the  motive  which  prompted  this  desire  to 
show  the  change  wrought  in  her  was  the'great 
love  that  had  nerved  and  strengthened  her  dar- 
ing the  work. 

"  And  you  are  pleased  ?"  she  asked,  at  once 
playful  and  earnest.  "Yon  are  not  ashamed 
of  me?" 

"  You  are  perfect !"  he  cried.  "  My  beauti- 
ful, beautiful  Hetty !"  But  he  sat  still ;  she 
should  play  the  comedy  out  in  her  own  way ;  he 
was  sure  of  the  prize  which  had  been  wrested 
from  him.  If  the  girl  had  become  in  all  other 
respects  the  most  abandoned  and  lost  of  her 
sex,  she  would  have  been  an  object  of  pity  still. 
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bediuso  her  heart  yet  held  to  its  old  dream  and 
its  passionate  love — forced  to  stand  opposite 
this  man  who  was  capable  of  complacently  re- 
garding what  he  believed  her  degradation — re- 
joicing at  it,  since  it  placed  her  loveliness  with- 
in his  reach. 

**  If  only  yon  would  not  look  and  act  as  if 
the  next  instant  yon  might  vanish  like  a  snow- 
spirit,"  he  continued. 

''Even  the  snow-spirit  found  an  enchanter 
powerful  enough  to  bind  her  to  the  spot,"  she 
murmured ;  then,  with  a  quick  change  to  gay- 
ety,  adding,  as  she  seated  herself  again,  '*  Now 
for  the  story!  So  I  am  not  absolutely  hid- 
eous, and  gauche,  and  unpresentable,  Robert  ?" 

"What  a  rapa^uf  Hetty  where  compli- 
ments are  concerned!" 

"  Ah,  I  tried  so  hard,  and  always  for  you," 
she  sighed.  '*  I  don't  look  as  if  I  had  knoAvn 
much  suffering^ do  I,  Robert?" 

''I  should  say  rather  you  must  have  passed 
the  years  in  an  enchanted  palace,  with  fairies 
for  servants,  and  queens  for  teachers." 

*'I  amso  glad,  so  glad!  And  yet  IVe 
known  what  hunger  was,  Robert,  and  cold  and 
want — "    She  broke  off  with  a  shudder. 

"It  is  all  over;  don't  think  about  it!"  he 
exclaimed,  going  toward  her  again  and  kneel- 
ing by  her  side. 

"I  don't  think  I  minded  it  so  very  much 
even  at  the  time,"  she  added,  absently,  letting 
^  him  hold  her  hands  and  press  his  feverish  lips 
upon  them.  ''I  had  always  one  hope  to  sup- 
port me,  one  thing  to  which  I  could  look  for- 
ward! At  tho  worst,!  told  myself  it  would 
pass — I  should  not  fail,!  should  not  die.  I 
knew,  Robert,  I  knew  that  I  should  find  von  at 
last!" 

"  Have  yon  hunted  for  me^  Hetty  ?"  he  ask- 
ed. 

''  Silly  boy  I  As  if  I  ever  lost  sight  of  yon ! 
I  knew  when  yon  returned  from  Europe;  I 
saw  you  once  when  you  passed  through  St. 
Louis." 

*'  And  did  not  make  vourself  known  ?" 

'^I  could  not  then ;  the  time  had  not  come 
— ^I  was  in  wretchedness  and — never  mind  I  I 
always  felt  the  day  would  come;  and  just 
Avhen  the  night  was  blackest  tho  day  broke — 
I  was  free;  nothing  stood  between  ns!  I 
knew  you  had  not  forgotten;  I  knew  you 
would  be  glad — and  I  am  here ;  I  am  here !" 

She  uttered  the  words  with  an  energy  and 
passion  strangely  different  from  her  former  de- 
meanor ;  carried  so  completely  out  of  herself 
that  she  could  not  check  the  revelation.  He 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  whispering  loving  words, 
find  for  an  instant  she  lay  sobbing  gently  upon 
his  breast. 

''My  Hetty — ^mine,  mine!"  he  exclaimed. 
She  freed  herself  from  his  embrace,  laid  one 
band  on  his  head,  and  drew  it  back  so  that 
afae  could  gaze  full  in  his  face  with  her  tender 
eyes. 

"At  last,"  she  said,  while  a  smile  of  lov- 
ing  triumph  parted  her  lips.     "  Oh,  Robert,  I 


think  even  your  mother  and  sisters  will  not  be 
ashamed  of  me  now." 

"  What  are-  they  to  ns  ?"  he  retorted,  with 
an  ugly  frown. 

"  Ah,  Robert !  I  could  not  separate  you  from 
them,"  she  answered,  quickly ;  "  much  as  I  love 
you,  I  would  rather  give  you  up  than  do  that ! 
A  mother  is  always  a  mother,  and  she  is  so 
fond  and  proud  of  you." 

"We  don't  care  about  them  just  now,"  he 
said,  though  an  expression  of  utter  amazement 
stole  over  his  features. 

"Yes, yes, we  will  always  care,"  returned 
Hetty.  "  Oh,  I  will  try  so  hard  to  make  them 
like  me ;  I  will  be  so  patient  and  dutiful,  that 
they  must  in  time." 

"  Good  gracious,  Hetty,  what  are  you  talk- 
ing about?"  burst  from  his  lips  before  he  was 
aware.  He  rose  to  his  feet  at  the  same  in- 
stant. 

Hetty  Flint  sank  back  in  her  chair ;  but  her 
eyes  were  fixed  fiiU  on  his  face,  were  studying 
it  as  she  had  not  before  done.  Some  percep- 
tion of  the  meaning  written  on  it  startled  her 
for  the  first  time.  She  put  the  fear  resolutely 
aside — the  struggle  was  apparent — saying, 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you  my  story." 

"As  if  I  cared  for  stories,  Hetty.  I  have 
found  yon,  that  is  enough,"  he  answered,  close 
beside  her  again,  eyes  and  voice  eager  once 
more. 

"  But  you  must  hear,"  she  said ;  "  how  could 
yon  trust  me  else  ?  It  is  all  so  odd  and  strange. 
But  oh,  Robert,  they  can't  call  me  awkward 
and  plain,  and — " 

"  Why  do  you  keep  harping  about  the  opin- 
ions of  those  ridiculous  people,  as  if  you  were 
ever  likely  to  see  them  ?"  he  interrupted,  irri- 
tably. 

"  I  tell  yon  nothing  would  induce  me  to  sep- 
arate yon  from  your  mother,"  she  said,  firmly. 

"What  a  little  goose  it  is !"  he  exclaimed  try- 
ing again  to  draw  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 
"They'll  not  know;  they  can't  disturb  our 
happiness.  We  care  as  little  about  them  as 
we  do  about  the  nonsensical  laws  and  creeds 
that  dull,  respectable  folk  make  such  account 
of." 

She  gave  one  quick-  start,  then  turned  her 
face  away.  It  had  grown  ghastly  white ;  but 
not  a  muscle  of  her  frame  quivered.  The  old 
indomitable  resolution  enabled  her  to  sit  per- 
fectly still  and  listen. 

"It  would  not  be  for  me  to  reproach  you 
with  the  past,"  he  went  on ;  "I  care  nothing 
about  it;  you  love  me  better  than  any  body 
else.  If  yon  should  ever  go  away — women 
will  be  capricious,  Hetty — I  should  be  sure  you 
would  never  care  as  much  for  another  as  you 
have  for  me." 

She  was  on  her  feet  now.  He  saw  her  face ; 
it  was  like  that  of  a  dead  woman ;  even  the 
dilated  eyes  looked  glazed  and  sightless. 

"  If  I  had  only  been  struck  deaf  and  blind 
an  hour  ago !"  she  said,  slowly.  "If  God  had 
let  me  die  long  since  in  the  darkness !" 
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She  staggered,  but  when  be  tried  to  support 
her,  pushed  his  hand  away — not  roughlj,  still 
in  the  same  unseeing  manner.  She  crossed 
the  room,  took  up  her  doak,  and  threw  it 
about  her. 

<<  What  now?'*  he  asked,  half  believing  all 
this  a  part  of  her  comedy.  "Come  back  to 
the  fire,  lletty  I  Ton  don't  think  I  mean  to  let 
you  go  ?    You  don't  suppose—" 

^*  What  is  it  you  do  think  of  me  ?**  she  broke 
in,  .a  sudden  light  coming  to  her  eyes.  '*  Put 
it  in  words." 

*'That  you  are  the  darlingest  girl  who  ever 
turned  a  man's  head,  Hetty." 

'*  What  do  you  think  brought  me  here  ?" 

"  Because  you  knew  I  loved  you." 

'*  Enough  to  make  me  your  wife  ?"  whispered 
she. 

He  burst  out  laughing;  ho  had  misunder- 
stood her ;  she  had  really  come  there  expect- 
ing to  dupe  him.  The  sound  of  his  merriment 
brought  the  cold,  death-like  expression  to  her 
face  again. 

''Is  that  your  answer?"  he  heard  her  whis- 
per anew. 

''You  absurd  Hetty — you  beautiful  little 
goose.  Let  me  tell  you  how  I  love  you — how 
happy  we  will  be." 

She  was  at  th^  door  before  he  could  finish. 
He  darted  forward  with  some  wild  idea  of  bar- 
ring her  progress.  The  glance  she  turned  upon 
him  caused  him  to  pause.  He  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  stop  a  fire,  a  sea,  an  earthquake, 
as  the  woman  with  that  face. 

"  Hetty,  Hetty  I"  he  called. 

"She  is  dead!"  came  a  voice  in  response, 
80  hollow  and  for  off  that  it  did  not  seem  Hetty 
who  spoke.  "Murdered,  and  by  your  hand. 
You  can't  stop  a  ghost !" 

She  was  gone.  The  door  closed  before  he 
oould  recover  his  presence  of  mind ;  he  heard 
the  outer  door  of  the  house  close  likewise,  and 
in  another  moment  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels 
rolling  rapidly  away. 

As  Hetty  Flint  reached  the  street,  a  man 
started  up  from  the  place  where  he  was  crouch- 
ed like  some  faithful  dumb  animal,  only  just  in 
time,  for  she  tottered,  and  would  have  fallen 
had  he  not  caught  her.  She  gave  one  moan- 
ing cry : 

"Hans,  Hans'" 

**  Hush  the  Heety,  hush.  Old  Hans  is  here ; 
you  was  quite  safe — quite,"  he  said,  for  the 
glare  of  the  street-lamps  struck  her  face,  and 
its  death-like  agony  told  him  the  whole  story 
as  plainly  as  words  could  have  done. 

"Take  me  away — quick — take  mo  away!" 
she  groaned.     ' '  Oh  Hans,  Hans  I " 

He  helped  her  into  the  carriage,  gave  an 
order  to  the  coachman,  and  they  drove  rapidly 
off.  Hetty  crouched  in  the  comer  of  the  seat 
where  he  had  placed  her,  shivering,  moaning  at 
intervah}  like  some  wounded  thing;  and  always 
the  old  man  answered, 

"Hans  is  here— Hans  is  here!  The  poor 
Heety — see,  you  was  not  alone." 


"You — ^you  followed  me," she  said,  after  a 
while. 

"Yes;  Hans  was  certain  where  yon  had 
gone,  Heety.  Ah,  if  I  was  daring  to  tell  you 
long  ago!" 

"I  understand  why  you  would  not  let  me 
talk  about  him — ^why  you  wanted  me  to  write 
instead  of  coming  here — " 

"  The  veelain !"  muttered  Hans.  "  I  could 
drink  his  blood  like  an  ogre — ^like  two  ogres !" 

"  Hush,  Hans.     Oh,  let  us  get  away !" 

"  We  are  off,  Miss  Heety.  He  can't  come 
near  you— old  Hans  is  here— don't  be  afraid,"* 
returned  the  wood -carver,  with  a  significant 
clenching  of  his  fists. 

"But  further — ^I  can't  stay  in  this  horrible 
place.  It  is  not  too  late— there's  a  train — oh 
Hans,  let  US  go!" 

"Yes — to-nights— when  you  would;  but 
where  you  want  to  go,  the  poor  Heety  ?" 

"  Anywhere — North — let  me  go  and  find  my 
mother.     Oh  Hans,  Hans!" 

They  reached  the  hotel  at  which  thej  had 
stopped  on  their  arrival  that  day  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  Hans  assisted  the  girl  up  stairs  to 
her  rooms.  He  placed  her  in  a  chair  and  threw 
off  the  cloak ;  the  warm  light  fell  full  upon  her 
trembling  form  and  pallid  face,  which  looked 
like  the  ghost  of  the  eager,  hopeful  countenance 
Hans  had  regarded  with  such  pride  only  a  few 
hours  previous.  She  was  dry-eyed  and  quiet ; 
her  hands  twisted  themselves  spasmodically  to- 
gether, and  her  breath  came  irregularly.  There 
was  no  violent  outburst  of  despair ;  she  was  too 
stunned  and  lifeless  for  that. 

"  We  are  wasting  time,"  she  cried,  sudden- 
ly.    "  I  must  go — ^I  will  go !" 

"  Yes,  Heety,  yes ;  but  wait  till  the  nonv 
ing^-we  go  then.     Try  to  get  some  sleeps  till 


now." 

"I  shall  never  sleep  again," moaned  Hetty. 
"  Dear  Hans,  let  us  start— I  shall  go  mad  if  we 
wait — ^I  teU  you  I  shall  go  mad !" 

She  sprang  up ;  her  wild  look  and  gestoie 
alarmed  him. 

"  We  go," he  said,  "we  did  go  to  once.     I 
settle  the  beel,  then  we  don't  wait  no  more, 
i  Try  to  rest  some  leetles." 
I      "I  can't — I  want  something  to  do!     Ill 
I  get  my  things  ready — ^I  can't  travel  like  this!" 
She  glanced  down  at  her  dress,  caught  the  glit- 
ter of  the  jewels  upon  her  bosom  and  wrists, 
tugged  at  the  necklace  as  if  it  suffocated  her, 
and  fiung  it  across  the  room.     "  I  was  so  hap- 
py !     Oh  Hans,  Hans !     The  world  has  come 
to  an  end!     Why  can't  I  die?  why  can't  I 
die?" 

"  He  knows,"  whispered  the  old  mAn ;  "  tiy 
to  remember  that!" 

"  I  can't  remember— I  cAn't  believe !  Oh,  it 
was  cruel  to  make  me  live  for  this !  I  was  so 
patient — ^I  never  complained — ^I  bore  it  all,  you 
know  I  did,  Hans— I  worked— I  was  cheerfal — 
and  all  for  this — to  have  a  curse  fall  on  me  just 
when — when — ^ 

She  broke  off,  threw  herself  on  the  floor,  and 
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bnried  her  face  in  the  cushions  of  the  ^hair. 
014  Hans  leaned  over  her,  sajing  very  little, 
touching  her  hair  gentlj,  calling  her  name. 
Presently  she  rose— the  horrible  feeling  of 
haste  came  back. 

'<What  a  fool  I  am!"  she  cried.  ''Get 
ready,  Hans — I  most  go— I  will !  I  shall  be  a 
raTing  Innatic  if  to-morrow  finds  ns  here." 

She  ran  abont  the  room,  collecting  the  trifles 
she  had  thrown  out  of  her  boxes.  As  soon  as 
ho  saw  her  fully  occupied,  Hans  went  away  to 
make  arrangements  for  their  departure.  In 
all  her  blind  haste,  it  would  have  been  odd 
enough  to  any  observer  to  see  how  Hetty  moved 
orderly  about  in  her  task,  arranging  every 
thing  as  carefully  as  if  no  more  important 
thought  disturbed  her  mind,  her  face  never  los- 
ing its  death-like  whiteness  and  rigidity. 

When  Haas  returned  she  stood  by  the  table 
in  the  centre  of  the.  room,  dressed  for  the  jonr- 
nev. 

**  They  carry  the  boxes  down,"  he  said ;  "  we 
was  starting  now." 

He  saw  that  she  Held,  a  packet  of  letters — 
trifles  of  ornaments-^ a  miniatuje-case.  She 
ran  to  the  hearth  and  cast  the  whole  into  the 
fire ;  as  the  blase  caught  them,  she  pressed  her 
hands  to  her  heart  with  another  low  cry. 
r  ''They're  gone,"  she  said.  "Take  me  away! 
Hetty  Flint  is.  dead— there's  no  trace  left." 
-  For  days  and  nights  they  traveled  cease- 
lessly toward  their  goal  in  the  far  North ;  but 
before  the  joumey!s  end  was  reached,  Hans 
had  to  halt  in  a  Western  city  and  watch  over 
the  girl,  rendered  for  a  tfeason  mercifully  insen- 
sible of  her  misery  by  the  terrible  fever  which 
Seized  upon  mind  and  body  alike. 

Long  weeks  afterward,  the  first  conscious 
words  old  Hans  heard,  her  utter  were,  "  Help 
me  up ;  I've  buried  that  poor,  silly  Hetty.  I 
dare  say  well  get  on  very  well  now,  Hans." 

So  he  knew  that  the  full  recollection  of  the 
past  had  come  back  to  her  with  the  first  return 
of  her  mental  faculties;  but  it  was  the  only 
mention  she  made  of  the  horrible  blow  which 
had  sent  her  so  close  down  to  the  gates  of 
death  that,  often  as  he  sat  by  her  side,  old  Hans 
thought  they  were  opening  to  let  her  through. 

"You  haven't  let  my  mother  knoi^?"  she 
asked. 

"Not  certainly ;  as  you  will  beg  me  altrays. 
I  did  wrote  that  yOU  was  very  busy.  Now  we 
go  to  see  her.". 

"  Such  a  blessed  old  Hans  I  Yes,  now  we*}l 
go  to  see  her." 

"  But  somebody  else  was  coming  many  of^ 
ens  to  inquire,"  Hans  said. 

"Indeed?  Who  could  care  except  you, 
foolish  old  Dutchman  I" 

"  It  was  Mr.  Yintop— you  don't  forget  him  ?" 

"  Oh  no ;  how  good  of  him  I  But  how  did 
he  happen  to  be  here  ?" 

"  He  was  on  the  same  train  with  us,  and  so 
he  made  stop  too,"  Hans  replied.     "  He  shall 
want  to  see  you  very  much." 
.•  "ni  be  able  to  travel  in  a  few  days,"  Hetty 
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said,  looking  dpnbtfuUy  at  her  wasted  white 
hands.  "  How  absurd  it  was  to  try  so  hard  to 
die,  and  then  not  do  it." 

She  recovered  very  rapidly ;  but  the  journey 
was  not  continued  so  soon  as  she  had  decreed. 
Old  Hans  caught  a  severe  cold;  and  his 
strength,  never  great,  was  so  much  undermined 
by  anxiety,  and  long  days  and  nights  of  sleep- 
nessness,  that  he  sank  rapidly  under  the  acute 
attack.  Until  just  at  the  last  Hetty  could  not 
believe  there  was  any  danger;  but  his  lan- 
guage proved  that  he  had  foreseen  what  the 
end  must  be. 

"  I  know  at  first  the  old  man's  work  was 
done,"  he  said.  "  Don't  cry,  Heety ;  you  could 
get  on  very  well  now;  and  I'm  going  away 
where  I  see  such  bright  things  as  sometimes  I 
dreamed  about  when  I  carved  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin and  the  Babe," 

"Oh,  Hans,  youll.not  die— I  can't  let  you 
die!" 

"  The  good  Heety !  But  she  wouldn't  wish 
to  keep  the  poor  old  crooked. fellow  from  his 
rest!  And  there's  Gretchen  up  there  too— 
maybe  she  see  now  how  Hans  loved  her  when 
they  would  both  be  young.  Hans  always  made 
the  Virgin's  face  like  hers.  Oh,  it  is  veiy  good 
to  go,  Heety,  my  child — ^it  is  very  good  to  go  1" 

That  night  Hetty  Flint  sat  mournfully  re- 
garding the  still  white  features  which  might 
never  again  reply  to  her  glance  with  the  old 
smile  of  tenderness ;  weeping  as  she  had  not 
been  able  to  do  over  the  wreck  of  her  own  Ufe, 
kissing  the  withered  hands  clasped  in  their  last 
peaceful  sleep,  and  sobbing, 

' '  I've  nobody  left  now.     Oh,  Hans,  Hans ! " 

Footsteps  approached  her  softly,  and  a  kind 
voice  siud, 

"Yon  are  not  quite  alone,  Miss  Hetty — if 
yon  will  let  me  do  what  I  can  for  you.  At 
least  I  can  go  with  you  on  your  journey  to 
your  mother." 

She  looked  np^  met  the  kind,  elderly  face  of 
Mr.  Vinton,  and  held  out  her  hand  in  penitent 
gratitude,  conscious  that  she  did  not  altogether 
deserve  the  patient  devotion  he  had  shown. 


OHAPTEB  XIII. 


REPEMTANCE. 


Valbbt  Stuart  was  eighteen.  Almost  four 
years  had  elapsed  since  Miss  Dorothy  bade  her 
brother  farewell  before  his  South  American 
journey,  yet  his  expatriation  still  continued. 

Occasionally  there  arrived  letters  from  Ce- 
cil; at  long  and  uncertain  intervals,  one  of 
Philip's  rambling,  amusing  epistles.  They 
were  always  given  Valery  to  read;  but  Miss 
Dorothy  did  not  know  how  she  wept  over  the 
pages  in  the  solitude  of  her  chaknber,  and 
yearned  to  come  nearer  to  that  father  and  sis- 
ter whom  she  might  never  claim.  Still,  hers 
had  been  a  happy  youth  in  spite  of  those  lonely 
muaitigs  which  she  never  betrayed  even  to  her 
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kind  protectress.  She  was  an  odd  girl,  the 
spinster  thought.  There  was  a  great  deal 
aboat  Valery  she  conld  not  understand ;  good, 
patient,  obedient,  but  odd !  The  old  maid  got 
in  the  habit  of  shaking  her  head  doubtfullj  and 
rather  dolefully,  as  she  repeated  that  verdict  to 
the  rector  and  his  sister,  and  they  would  shake 
theirs  in  return  and  groan  a  little,  though  nei- 
ther of  the  three  conld  haye  told  why,  since 
they  all  had  a  great  admiration  for  the  dreamy- 
eyed  damsel,  and  a  profound  faith  in  her  tal- 
ents. 

She  had  been  carefully  educated ;  music  was 
a  passion  with  her ;  but  the  artistic  talent  ex- 
hibited as  a  child  remained  her  most  marked 
mental  gift.  Long  ago  John  Ford  had  per- 
suaded Miss  Dorothy  to  allow  her  masters,  and 
during  his  risits  to  America  he  always  watched 
over  her  progress  himself.  Valery  worked  as 
diligently  at  drawing  from  casts  or  life  as  if 
she  expected  to  set  up  a  studio,  and  Miss  Dor- 
othy forbore  to  chide,  though  both  she  and  the 
rector's  sister  raised  their  hands  in  horror 
when  the  girl  persisted  in  studying  anatomy ; 
and  the  latter  rirgin  declared  that  at  Valery's 
age  she  should  have  been  ashamed  to  know 
how  a  single  bone  in  her  body  was  situated. 
But  Valery  toiled  always,  and  they  finally  de- 
cided that  it  was  better  not  to  appear  conscious 
of  her  eccentricities.  In  her  own  mind,  the 
object  to  be  attained  by  this  industry  was  vague 
indeed.  Owing  to  her  perfect  physical  health, 
and  the  atmo^here  of  affection  which  sur- 
rounded her,  she  lived  in  the  present  as  few 
imaginative  people  do  at  her  age,  seldom  dwell- 
ing upon  the  shadowy  future  further  than  to 
fancy  herself  dating  letter*  from  Boroo  or  copy- 
ing antiques  in  the  Louvre,  and  was  the  hap- 
pier in  consequence. 

During  the  bright  midsummer  days  there 
came  news  to  Miss  Dorothy.  Marian  Conway 
had  died  in  South  America,  and  Philip  and 
Cecil  were  on  their  way  home.  Although  the 
woman's  health  had  been  wretched  for  years, 
her  death  was  sudden,  and  Miss  Dorothy  glad- 
ly buried  the  memory  of  her  faults.  She  conld 
not  help  recollecting  that  at  least  Philip  need 
no  longer  be  forced  daily  to  hear  that  he  was 
living  on  his  wife's  bounty  or  wasting  her  suIk- 
stance.  It  never  occurred  to  the  generous  old 
maid  that  Marian's  disposition  of  her  fortune 
might  prove  the  crowning  wrong  of  her  poor, 
selfish,  misshapen  life. 

Tidings  followed  that  Philip  and  his  daugh- 
ter had  reached  New  York.  They  would  be 
detained  there  a  few  days  on  business.  Mari- 
an four  years  previous  had  made  her  will,  and 
deposited  it  with  her  old  lawyernncle,  between 
whom  and  Philip  there  existed  a  bitter  feud — 
bitter,  that  is,  on  Mr.  Denham's  side,  for  Philip 
never  got  beyond  a  provoking  indifference — 
dating  back  to  the  first  days  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. 

One  afternoon  as  Miss  Dorothy  stood  on  the 
veranda  looking  out  over  her  old  home  and 
wondering  what  would  ever  tempt  her  to  leave 


it  and  go  prowling  about  the  world,  she  saw  a 
carriage  drive  up  the  winding  avenue.  An 
elderly  servant  of  her  brother's,  who  had  been 
in  the  family  since  Miss  Dorothy  was  a  young 
girl,  descended,  and  at  sight  of  her  hurried  for- 
ward with  a  face  so  lugubrious  that  she  knew 
at  once  he  had  evil  tidings  to  impart. 

'<  Davis !"  she  said,  quickly.  '« What  is  the 
matter  ?  My  brother — ^has  any  thing  happened 
to  Philip?" 

*<0h.  Miss  Dorothy,*' returned  he,  '*so  long 
since  I've  seen  yon-Hind  to  bring  such  bad 
news—" 

'*  What  is  it?**  she  interrupted,  in  her  imp*, 
tientway.  '<  Speak  out!  Not  dead— Philip** 
not  dead?'* 

Valery  Stuart  was  passing  through  the  hall ; 
the  sound  of  voices  attracted  her  attention; 
she  came  forward  just  in  time  to  catch  Miss 
Dorothy's  frightened  cry.  A  chair  stood  near ; 
she  sank  into  it  more  from  the  sudden  weakness 
which  seized  her  than  any  act  of  volition,  and 
sat  unnoticed  by  either  of  the  speakers. 

**No,  Miss  Dorothy,  but  nigh  it,"  came  the 
man's  answer.  ''They  were  on  the  train — 
Master  Philip  and  Miss  Cecil — ^Fd  come  up  be- 
fore— ^and  there  was  an  accident,  and — and — 
we've  got  him  home.  The  doctors  say  there^s 
no  chance — and  6h,  ma'am,  he  begs  so  to  see 
you  I     Please  to  start  right  away.*' 

Miss  Dorothy  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  for  an  instant;  but  life  had  held  too 
many  horrible  shocks  for  any  thing  utterly  to 
unnerve  her  now. 

*<Was  Miss  Cecil  hurt?**  she  asked,  in  a 
slow,  hard  voice. 

*'No,  ma'am,  no;  but  she's  a'most  crasy! 
And  you're  to  come  right  off,  please.  Well 
catch  the  down  train ;  and  above  all,  Master 
Philip  says  for  the  young  lady  to  come,  yon 
know." 

*'  Valery,"  demanded  Miss  Dorothy.  **  He 
wants  to  see  Valery  ?" 

'*  Tes,  roa*am,  he  couldn't  write.  Bat,  oh, 
miss,  when  he  caught  hold  of  my  hand  and 
begged  me  not  to  forget!  If  yonll  please  to 
start  right  away!" 

Davis  turned  aside  his  head ;  he  was  grow* 
ing  old,  and  had  served  handsome  Philip  many 
years,  loving  him  with  a  devotion  Philip's  de- 
pendants always  exhibited. 

Crouched  in  her  comer,  Valery  caught  Miss 
Dorothy's  voice  again,  eager  and  sharp  with 
pain, 

**I8  there  no  hope — are  the  doctors  cer- 
tain?" 

Then  the  servant's  response,  fidltng  tike  a 
blow  on  the  girl's  naked  heart, 

'*  Oh,  ma'am,  it's  only  a  question  of  a  few 
hours,  they  say ;  he— he  can't  last  longer  than 
to-morrow  morning." 

Valery  heard  Miss  Dorothy  cry  out  in  irre- 
pressible agony — heard  her  step  on  the  stone 
floor.  She  sprang  from  her  hiding-place  and 
fled  up  the  stairs;  she  would  be  sought  for, 
and  must  hare  at  least  a  few  instants  to  herself. 
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The  tenderness  dailj  increasing  in  her  sonl  for 
that  almost  unknown  father  since  their  parting 
four  years  ago,  weUed  into  passionate  lament 
nt  the  news  of  this  disaster.  Down  on  her 
knees  in  her  room  she  prayed  wildly  for  the 
misguided  spirit  which  must  so  shortly  go  out 
to  he  jndged  by  its  works  here,  prayed  to  God 
that  the  lore  of  her  early  lost  mother,  her  will- 
ingness to  forgive  and  sacrifice  herself  for  him, 
might  count  in  his  behalf  at  the  solemn  hour  of 
judgment. 

Then  a  horrible  feeling  of  haste  distracted 
her — they  must  be  gone — she  was  losing  time 
— she  should  never  be  ready!  She  hurried 
about  the  chamber  preparing  for  the  departure ; 
presently  Miss  Dorothy's  voice  called, 

"  Valery — ^Valery  I     I  want  you — quick ! " 

The  girl  opened  the  door,  and  the  two  white 
faces  looked  at  each  other.  Instinctively  Miss 
Dorothj  felt  that  there  was  no  need  of  expla- 
nation.    Valery  knew  the  whole. 

'*  Did  you  hear  Davis  ?**  she  asked. 

''Tes,"  Valery  replied,  in  a  dull,  absent 
way.  '^I  came  up  to  get  ready — ^we  must  go 
at  once.'* 

Miss  Dorothy  seized  her  dress  as  she  was 
moving  away. 

"Valery," she  whispered,  "do you  know?" 

"Every  thing— ever  since  the  last  time  he 
came  here.    Hurry,  oh  hurry.  Miss  Dor!" 

There  were  no  further  words  exchanged. 
Miss  Dorothy  passed  into  her  own  rooms; 
when  she  came  out  dressed  for  the  brief  jour- 
ney, Valery  was  waiting  in  the  corridor. 

"We  have  time  enough  for  the  train,  Mbs 
Dor,"  she  said,  quietly. 

Looking  at  her  white,  fixed  countenance, 
there  came  upon  Miss  Dorothy  the  thought 
of  what  importance  this  child's  free  pardon 
might  be  to  the  dying  man;  not  only  as  a 
solace  to  his  last  moments,  but  who  should 
say  of  how  much  avail  in  the  dread  examina- 
tion that  awaited  beyond !  She  threw  up  her 
hands  with  a  gesture  of  wild  entreaty,  crying, 

**  Valery,  Valery — ^you  are  not  angry — ^you" 
forgive — " 

She  could  not  finish,  but  Valery  understood. 

"  I  couldn't  go  if  I  did  not  I"  she  answered. 
"  Hurry,  hurry  I  I  love  him !  Hell  be  glad 
to  hear  poor  Lucy's  daughter  say  that  now." 

She  hastened  down  stairs,  motioning  Miss 
Dorothy  to  follow.  Nurse  Benson  had  heard 
the  dismal  news  from  Davis,  so  there  were  no 
explanations  to  give.  Davis  helped  the  ladies 
into  the  carriage,  mounted  by  the  coachman, 
and  away  they  drove  down  to  the  river,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  cross  in  order  to  reach  the 
railway. 

They  spoke  very  little  during  the  drive,  each 
sitting  erect  and  quiet  in  her  comer;  when 
words  did  pass  between  them  there  was  no 
show  of  tragedy  or  pathos.  Valery  hoped  that 
Miss  Dorothy  had  put  on  thick  shoes,  for  the 
ground  was  damp  from  a  morning  shower. 
Miss  Dorothy  said  that  Farmer  Osborne's  po- 
tatoes promised  well.     Then  both  cried  out  at 


once  that  the  horses  went  so  slowly — ^so  slow- 
ly I  settled  back  in  their  seats,  and  were  silent 
again. 

They  arrived  at  the  ferry,  found  the  boat  just 
leaving,  and  in  a  few  moments  were  landed  by 
the  station  on  the  other  side.  While  awaiting 
the  train,  both  walked  up  and  down  the  plat- 
form, not  talking,  sufficiently  occupied  in  con- 
troUitig  the  horrible  impatience  which  made 
motion  of  some  sort  an  absolute  necessity. 
Then  a  rush  and  roar-— on  came  the. express, 
fortunately  obliged  to  stop  at  the  station  for 
water.  A  brief  delay,  and  they  were  whirling 
through  the  brightness  of  the  afternoon,  whose 
beauty  only  seemed  an  added  pain. 

It  was  not  more  than  three  4>*clock  when 
they  reached  their  destination.  One  of  the 
Conway- carriages  was  there  in  expectation  of 
their  arrival. 

"Ask  how  he  is,"  Miss  Dorothy  said  to 
Davis,  unable  to  frame  the  question  to  the 
strange  servant. 

Davis  addressed  the  man  in  a  low  tone ;  he 
only  shook  his  head  in  reply.  Ko  one  uttered 
another  word.  They  drove  through  the  bus- 
tling village — odious  from  its  airs  of  believing 
itself  a  town— out  among  the  glorious  hills  dot- 
ted with  hamlets  and  country  seats,  and  pres- 
ently entered  the  noble  domain  which  was  one 
of  the  gifts  Marian  had  brought  her  husband. 
Verily  the  dreariest  room  in  the  county  work- 
house would  have  proved  a  more  acceptable 
resting-place  than  that  stately  mansion  where 
he  had  dwelt,  exposed  to  the  ceaseless  lash  of 
her  unmerciful  tongue ! 

The  broad  front  of  gray  stone,  surmounted 
by  lofty  towers,  appeared  in  view,  and  was  lost 
in  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road.  Beautiful  glades 
opened  amidst  the  winding  arches  of  the  wood 
glorified  by  the  afternoon  sun,  soft  green  mead- 
ows,bits  of  park  scenery,  then  the  dwelling  be- 
came visible  again.  As  the  carriage  drew  up 
before  the  grand  entrance  the  housekeeper 
crossed  the  portico,  followed  by  two  or  three  of 
her  chief  satellites,  all  old  servants  of  the  Con- 
way family. 

"  He's  been  easier,  ma'am,"  the  woman  said, 
answering  the  eager  inquiry  in  Miss  Dorothy's 
face ;  "  the  doctors  say  he'll  not  sufier  much 
more.  Oh,  miss,  miss,  try  to  think  that's  a  lit- 
tle comfort,  anyhow  V* 

Even  in  her  genuine  grief  her  glance  wan- 
dered toward  Valery;  of  course  the  whole 
group  knew  perfectly  well  who  she  was ;  and 
one  look  at  those  marvelous  eyes,  so  like  Phil- 
ip's, sufficed  to  soften  all  hearts  in  her  favor. 

"Where  is  Miss  Cecil?"  the  spinster  asked, 
as  she  hurried  impatiently  past  the  housekeep- 
er, taking  Valery's  arm,  with  a  sudden  recol- 
lection of  what  this  arrival  must  be  to  her. 

"  She's  been  sitting  with  her  pa,  miss ;  but 
shell  come  the  minute  she  knows  you've  got 
here,"  returned  the  woman,  following. 

At  this  instant  a  young  girl  appeared  on  the 
upper  landing,  and  Valery  whispered  to  her 
companion. 
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*'  There  she  ia ;  there  I 

Cecil  did  not  attempt  to  descend :  yonng  as 
she  was,  she  knew  she  could  hear  nothing  fur- 
ther, and  the  stern  Conway  pride  would  not 
permit  her  to  indulge  in  a  scene  before  the  do- 
mestics. 

**  Come  up.  Aunt  Dorothy,"  she  called,  and 
retreated  at  once  into  a  room  near  the  head  of 
the  staircase; 

Miss  Dorothy  walked  on,  drawing  Valery 
with  her.  Cecil  met  them  at  the  door,  kissed 
her  aunt,  took  Yalery*s  hands,  kissed  her  too ; 
then  her  self-control  broke  down,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  she  sobbed  and  moaned  wildly,  and 
Miss  Dorothy  joined  her;  but  Valery  remain- 
ed very  quiet.    After  a  little,  Cecil  said, 

"  It  was  good  of  yon  both  to  come ;  papa  has 
been  so  anxious !  I'm  glad,  Valery,  diough 
I  did  feel  jealous  at  first  that  he  should  want 
any.  body  but  me*     Oh,  my  father,  my  lather  I " 

The  words  startled  her  listeners,  they  sound- 
ed so  much  as  if  she  had  learned  the  secret 
which  either  of  them  would  have  giren  life  itself 
to  preserve  from  her.  But  one  glance  at  her 
face  showed  that  she  had  meant  only  what  her 
language  literally  expressed.  She  remember- 
ed Valery  pleasantly,  and  was  for  a  moment 
filled  with  a  vague  j^ousy  at  the  idea  of  her 
father's  desiring  any  body's  presence,  though 
too  much  absorbed  to  reflect  that  there  was 
any  thing  odd  in  the  request  where  Valery  was 
concerned.  Besides,  her  aunt  Dorothy  and  this 
girl  were  inseparably  connected  in  her  mind ; 
and  once  when  she  asked  Philip  who  Valery  was, 
he  simply  answered  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  very  dear  friend ;  but  Cecil  was  never  to 
mention  her  name — above  ail,  to  mamma.  It 
was  wonderful  that,  in  her  paroxysms  of  tem- 
per, Marian  had  never  revealed  the  truth  to 
her  child.  Indeed  she  had  exposed  Philip  to 
Cecil  less  than  could  have  been  expected.  It 
was  the  one  trait  of  decent  thought  or  action 
the  weak,  half«developed  soul  had  shown  dur- 
ing her  selfish  pilgrimage. 

Cecil  wept  quietly  for  a  while  in  Miss  Dor- 
othy's arms,  holding  fast  to  Valery's  hand,  and 
Valery  envied  her  the  ability  to  shed  tears. 
Those  were  strange  thoughts  which  filled  the 
giri's  mind  as  she  stood  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
under  her  father's  roof,  and  among  the  quick 
flashes  of  memory  came  the  recollection  of  her 
mother's  death-bed.  This  softened  her  again ; 
remembering  how  soon  that  father  and  mother 
must  meet,  she  could  not  let  his  soul  go  out 
troubled  by  one  shadow  of  reproach  from  Lucy's 
child. 

'*  Is  Philip  conscious  ?"  Miss  Dorothy  asked 
at  length,  feeling  that  any  thing  was  a  kind- 
ness which  might  attract  Cecil's  attention. 

The  poor  young  creature  lifted  her  beautiful 
head  and  dried  her  eyes. 

''I'm  so  selfish  I"  she  half  sobbed.  "He 
has  been  waiting  so  anxiously  for  yon  to  come. 
Stop  here  just  a  moment  till  I  go  and  tell 
him." 

She  went  away ;  Miss  Dorothy  and  Valery 


sat  down  and  waited  silently  among  the  shad- 
ows.   Presently  Cecil  came  back. 

*'  Come,  aunt,"  she  said,  "  he  wants  to  see 
you  first." 

Valery  kept  her  seat  while  Cecil  conducted 
Miss  Dorotby  to  the  dying  man's  chamber,  re- 
turning immediately  after,  and  the  two  remain- 
ed together.  Cecil  could  not  sit  still ;  she  wan- 
dered up  and  down  the  room,  tiTing  occasion- 
ally to  speak,  breaking  off  with  bitter  sobs, 
then,  in  her  impulsive  fashion,  apologizing  for 
her  selfishness,  and  begging  Valeiy  not  to  ^ink 
her  unkind. 

'*  It  was  so  sudden,"  she  shivered.  '<  Ob^ 
papa,  papal" 

Valery's  great  heart  swelled  with  sympathet- 
ic grief;  she  fiung  her  arms  about  Cecil's  neck, 
trying  to  whisper  words  of  comfort.  Cecil 
clung  helplessly  to  her,  and  there  they  crouch- 
ed in  the  oppressive  stillness  until  they  heard 
Miss  Dorothy  call, 

"Valery,  Valery!" 

They  both  ran  out  to  meet  the  unhappy  sis- 
ter, whose  face  looked  ashen,  the  muscles  work- 
ing convulsively  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  appear 
calm. 

"Does  papa  want  me?"  demanded  Cecil. 

"Not  jnst  yet;  try  and  be  patient  for  a  lit- 
tle," returned  her  aunt ;  "  he  has  something  to 
say  to  Valery  first." 

"  Oh,  I—"  Bat  decil  checked  the  passion- 
ate complaint  which  naturally  enough  rose  to 
her  lips.  "  I'll  wait,"  she  added,  more  quietly. 
"  Go,  Valery— go  at  once." 

Valery  stole  softly  along  the  lofty  passage 
to  the  door  which  Miss  Dorothy  had  left  ajar, 
opened  it,  passed  through  a  dressing-room,  and 
found  herself  in  the  bed-chamber.  There, 
stretched  on  the  couch  from  which  he  would 
never  rise,  his  countenance  already  changed  by 
the  approach  of  death,  lay  handsome  Philip. 
Her  step  roused  him ;  he  turned  his  head  wea- 
rily as  she  paused  in  the  door-way.  A  spasm 
of  pain  disturbed  his  features ;  he  extended  his 
hands,  exclaiming, 

"Valery,  Valery!" 

She  moved  forward  and  fell  on  her  knees  by 
the  bed.  Philip  half  raised  him9elf  among  the 
pillows  and  wound  his  arm  about  her  nedc; 
her  cheek  rested  on  his  breast.  Thus  father  and 
child  met. 

**  You  know,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  there's  noth- 
ing to  tell  yon.     Dorothy  says  yon  know." 

She  pressed  her  hand  on  his  in  answer. 

"And  you  don't  hate  me — ^you — '* 

"Hush!"  she  interrupted.  "I  love  you— 
always — father,  father ! " 

He  did  not  reply.  She  glanced  at  his  face ; 
his  eyes  were  closed,  but  a  few  tears  stole  soft- 
ly from  between  the  lids,  Valery  understood 
that  the  more  qniet  she  could  keep  the  inter- 
view, the  better  it  would  be  for  him.  She  rose» 
seated  herself  in  a  chair  by  the  bedside,  holding 
fast  one  of  his  hands,  kissing  it  gently,  but  not 
attempting  to  speak. 

"It  was  like  Lucy's  voice,"  he  murmured. 
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"Say  you  forgive  me — say  it  for  her — maybe 
God  will  then.** 

She  spoke  the  desired  words,  fally,  freely, 
adding  tender  epithets  which  sprang  natnrally 
to  her  lips,  and  they  seemed  to  bring  him  a 
certain  peace  for  the  moment. 

"  I  needn't  think  of  myself  all  the  while,*'  he 
said,  with  the  old  smile  and  something  of  the 
boyish,  bewitching  manner  which  had  erer  been 
his  most  dangerous  charm.  "I  can't  get 
things  very  straight — I'm  sort  of  deadened 
here,"  and  he  touched  his  forehead. 

"Don't  try  to  talk;,  just  let  me  sit  by  you 
for  a  while,"  returned  she.  **  Perhaps  to-mor- 
row— ** 

She  stopped  short;  there  was  no  hope  to 
hold  out  with  that  death-stricken  face  confront- 
ing her. 

'*  Oh,  to-morrow  I"  he  repeated,  with  a  sud- 
den anxious  expression  in  his  eyes,  though  he 
still  smiled  fainUy.  **  Valery,  Yalery,  Tve  said 
that  all  my  life,  and  this  is  my  last  opportunity. 
There'll  be  no  more  to-morrows  for  me  in  this 
world;  where  the  next  will  find  me,  God 
knows  !** 

"And  you  may  rest,  because  God  does 
know,"  she  said,  softly. 

The  dark  eyes  cleared ;  the  half  smile  grew 
peaceful. 

"  I  think  Lucy  will  do  her  best  for  me,"  he 
whispered ;  "  and  they'd  not  like  her  to  suffer 
any  more.  Maybe,  for  her  sake,  I'll  get  off 
easier  than  I  deserve.  If  I  may  just'  have  one 
look  at  her,  so  that  I  can  remember  always  how 
happy  she  is,  I  don't  much  mind.  I  never  was 
very  brave,  I  think,  but  I  can  bear  it." 

"  But  you  are  sorry,  fkther — ^you  do  repent !" 
cried  Yalery,  agonized  between  her  fear  of 
rousing  him  to  keen  pain  and  her  horror  at 
what  seemed  only  a  sort  of  heathenish  forti- 
tude. "There's  nothing  else  necessary — He 
is  so  pitiful  I     You  are  sorry — ^you  are  ?" 

*'  I  think  so,"  he  replied,  in  the  same  dreamy 
way ;  "  I  try,  but  I've  so  often  believed  I  tried, 
until  a  new  temptation  came !  *  Unstable  as 
water' — what  are  the  words,  Valery?" 

"You  don't  need  to  think  of  that— the  fail- 
ures are  nothing.  Oh,  He  knows — only  you 
are  sorry !" 

"  Yes,  I  understand— I  try,  dear ;  I  try.  But 
I  never  thought  much — ^I  always  got  away  from 
it — and  now  it's  not  easy.  I  feel  so  confused 
here,"  and  again  he  touched  his  head.  "  But  I 
try  I  *  Our  Father' — you  know — and  He  was 
so  merciful — even  the  thief  on  the  cross — and 
Lucy  must  be  asking  and  praying  for  me  all  the 
while  —  I  can't  think  they'd  grieve  Lucy! 
Maybe  after  what  seems  an  eternity  I'll  be  help- 
ed up  out  of  the  darkness  and  the  pain — and 
oh,  the  sih;  I'm  so  tired  of  it!  But  111  not 
complain— I  deserve — ^whatever  He  does  will 
be  right !  If  only  they'll  give  me  one  look  at 
Lucy  in  her  white  robes,  as  I  dreamed  of  her 
last  night!  It  would  be  happiness^  compared 
to  these  last  years." 

It  was  a  long  speech  but  uttered  at  intervals, 


as  he  lay  with  his  eyes  closed^thinking  aloud, 
it  seemed.  The  confession  brought  comfort  to 
Yaleiy ;  the  very  fact  that  it  was  not  a  careless 
or  unbelieving  desperation  which  nerved  him 
was  much ;  but  that  he  was  resigned  even  to 
discipline  and  suffering  if  God  willed  it,  offered 
a  sure  hope  upon  which  her  soul  could  rest. 

She  knelt  beside  the  bed,  and  began  to  re- 
peat the  supplications  of  that  most  blessed  of 
all  psalms,  which  has  helped  so  many  a  bur- 
dened soul  to  put  its  confession  into  words, 
and  presently  she  heard  him  utter,  brokenly, 
the  touching  measures,  *^For  I  acknowledge 
my  trdnsgrestiom  ;  and  my  tm  is  ever  before  me. 
Bide  Thy  face  fnm,  my  rins,  and  blot  out  all  mine 
tniqiuttes. 

Then  there  waa.  a  brief  silence.  At  length 
his  hand  pressed  hers  more  closely.  She  bent 
her  head,  and  he  whispered, 

"I  think  He  lets  me  repent*^I  think  He 
helps  me." 

After  that  he  dozed  for  a  few  moments,  hold- 
ing her  hand  still,  a  deeper  smile  of  peace  upon 
the  parted  lips,  which  twice  murmured  Lucy's 
name.  He  roused  up  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
sunk  to  sleep,  glanced  eagerly  about,  and  said, 
in  a  Toice  full  of  loving  awe, 

"  I  thought  she  was  here." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  sobbed  Valery ;  "  close  to 
us,  father ;  she  will  never  leave  you  again  I" 

He  wakened  fully,  and  began  to  talk  with 
composure. 

<*  I  fbrget  every  thing,"  he  said.  "  Valery, 
John  Ford  knows.  The  last  time  I  saw  him 
in  Eugland  he  persuaded  me  not  to  put  it  off. 
I  hadn't  much  I  could  give  you,  but  I  did  at- 
tend to  it  before  I  went  to  South  An^erica.  He 
will  tell  you." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  more  to  soothe  him, 
than  because  she  attached  any  special  meaning 
to  his  words. 

"  It  will  be  enough  to  make  you  independ- 
ent,^' he  went  on ;  "  at  least,  I  did  remember 
that." 

She  understood  that  he  spoke  of  some  pro- 
vision he  had  been  able  to  make  for  her,  but 
she  could  not  talk  of  it. 

"John  Ford  knows,"  she  said. 

"Yes;  but  there's  something  else,"  he  re- 
plied, anxiously.  "  I  can't  tell  whether  it  would 
be  right — I  thought  I  must  ask  you — it  was 
partly  to  do  it  I  wanted  you  at  once.  But 
there'd  be  no  use — it  couldn't  change  any  thing 
— and  such  a  blow  to  Cecil,  you  know — ^poor 
Cis !" 

**  Don't  bring  any  more  pain  on  Cecil,"  re- 
turned Valery,  firmly.  **  Don't  tell  me  or  her 
a  single  Word — it  could  do  no  good.  I  am 
quite  satisfied — ^remember  Cecil !" 

"  Do  you  love  her — ^will  you  ?"  he  asked,  ea- 
gerly. 

"  If  she  will  let  me, "  Valery  replied ;  "  dear- 
ly, dearly!" 

"  That's  right,"  he  said.  "  Oh,  now  I  can 
go  content !  Watch  over  her,  Valery ;  she 
doesn't  know,  but  you  can  tell  her  if  yon  think 
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best— only  she  has  seen  my  decent  side  always. 
Bat  yonll  be  good  to  her?  She's  so  like  me 
in  many  ways — ^my  poor  Cecil  I  Will  yon  help 
her,  Valety,  will  yon  ?" 

**  In  every  way  I  can — always,"  Valery  an- 
swered. ^*  If  I  can  stand  between  her  and  suf- 
fering, I  will  do  it.  If  I  can  purchase  her  hap- 
piness by  any  sacrifice,  I  will  not  hesitate.  Are 
you  content,  father?" 

He  stretched  out  his  arms  once  more ;  she 
crept  into  them,  and  for  a  few  seconds  lay  there 
praying,  and  again  heard  him  repeat,  brokeply, 
the  words  of  the  hearenly  psalm.  A  sound 
from  the  outer  room  reached  them — Cecil's 
voice  impatiently  demanding  admittance. 

"There  she  is,"  Vnlery  said.  "She  must 
not  be  kept  away  any  longer;  only  tell  her 
nothing^nothing !" 

"Just  as  yon  bid,"  he  replied ;  "you  must 
judge.  Ask  her  to  come  in.  Oh,  my  poor 
Cecil,  my  poor  Cecil!" 

Valery  went  to  the  dressing-room  door  and 
opened  it.  Cecil  exclaimed,  in  tones  sharp 
with  pain, 

"  111  not  be  kept  out.  Papa— I  M'ant  to  see 
papa!"   . 

"  Come,  dear,"  Valery  replied,  and  drew  her 
into  the  chamber. 

Philip  raised  his  eyes  as  they  approached, 
and  the  beautiful  smile  which  lighted  his  face 
on  seeing  them  side  by  side— Valery  half  sup- 
porting her  young  sister— <;hecked  Cecil's  tears. 

"  That  is  right,"  he  said.  "  Love  hte  al- 
ways, Cis ;  don't  let  any  body  ever  come  between 
you  —  remember!  Do  you  promise — do  you 
both  promise?"  he  added,  his  voice  becoming 
louder  as  a  fresh  pang  of  mental  suffering  roused 
him  out  of  the  numbness  and  lethargy  gradual- 
ly dulling  his  physical  senses. 

They  spoke  the  words  he  desired ;  he  grew 
quiet  at  once,  and  turned  his  head  on  the  pil- 
low with  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Youll  never  forget,  Cecil ;  no  matter  if 
some  one  should  try  to  make  trouble  between 
you?  You'll  believe  always  that  she's  your 
best  friend— that  she  loves  you  almost  like  me  ?" 

"  Always,  papa,  always !"  sobbed  the  girl. 

"Let  me  locJc  at  you  both  once  more— yes, 
that's  the  way  I  like  to  see  you — side  by  side 
— ^keep  close  to  her,  Cis !  I  think  I  can  sleep 
now — I'm  tired ;  but  don't  go  away,  Cecil." 

"  No,  papa,  no !"  She  turned  to  Valery  and 
whispered,  "I  want  to  stay  with  him,  I  want 
him  all  to  myself." 

She  spoke  from  an  impulse  of  jealous  affec- 
tion, natural  enough  under  the  circumstances, 
bat  it  was  very  hard  for  Valery  to  endure — this 
thrusting  her  from  the  spot  where  she  of  all  the 
world  had  most  right.  Her  hesitation  only 
lasted  for  an  instant ;  she  recollected  her  vow ; 
no  sacrifice  could  ever  be  more  diflScult  than 
this  Cecil  now  called  upon  her  to  make-*she 
would  not  fail. 

"Kiss  me,"  she  said. 

Cecil  complied^  whispering, 

"  I  love  you,  Valery ;  I  do  love  you." 


The  girl  crept  out  of  the  chamber  in  silence, 
and  Cecil  went  back  to  the  bed.  Philip  had 
dropped  into  a  doze — no  good  sign^-it  was 
only  the  beginning  of  the  end— but  in  her  ig- 
norance Cecil  half  believed  that  it  augured  a 
hopeful  change,  and  sat  down  to  watch,  more 
composed  and  self-contained  than  she  bad 
been  since  the  horrible  accident  occurred. 


CHAl^EB  XIV. 
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VjlLebt  descended  the  stairs,  meeting  no 
one  but  the  housekeeper,  who  told  her  Hiss 
Dorothy  was  engaged  with  a  visitor,  adding, 
hesitatingly,  that  it  was  Mr.  Denham  who  had 
arrived.  Valery  knew  the  name.  Mr.  Den- 
ham was  the  nude  of  Philip's  dead  wife,  and 
Philip's  nameless  child  had  neither  the  right 
nor  wish  to  force  her  presence  upon  any  of  that 
family.  She  wandered  away  through  the  long 
suites  of  shadowy  apartments,  dismal  with  an 
oppressive  stillness  all  the  more  burdensome 
from  their  gorgeous  decorations.  She  reached 
a  boudoir  off  the  great  drawing-room,  the  win- 
dows of  which  were  open  on  the  flower-gar- 
dens, so  that  the  place  looked  less  gloomy  and 
desolate  than  the  other  rooms.  While  she  sat 
there,  the  sound  of  conversation  reached  her 
from  the  salon — ^her  own  name  pronounced  in 
an  angry  tone  by  a  strange  voice. 

"Valery — that  girl — ^here  in  this  house?" 

"Yes,"  Miss  Dorothy  answered;  "Philip 
sent  me  word  to  bring  her." 

"I  wonder  Marian's  ghost  did  not  rise  to 
drive  her  out,"  returned  the  other.  "How- 
dared  any  body  outrage  this  roof  by  bringing 
that  girl  under  it?" 

"Come,  that's  much  more  melodramatic 
than  sensible,  Mr.  Denham !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Dorothy,  in  her  blunt  way.  "A  woman  might 
indulge  in  this  sort  of  bombast,  but  I  am  sur- 
prised at  it  from  yon." 

"  Miss  Dorothy  Conway,  you  are  very  kind 
to  lecture  me — ^very,"  said  he,  his  voice  trem- 
bling with  anger.  "I  am  quite  aware  that 
you  pride  yourself  on  speaking  your  mind,  and 
so  do  I,  ma'alii — so  do  I!" 

"That's  nonsense  again.  Pve  no  intention 
of  lecturing  yon,"  retorted  Miss  Dorothy,  with 
some  irritation.  "As  for  speaking  your  mind, 
I  should  say  you  did.  Excuse  me  for  adding 
(indeed,  I  don't  care  whether  yon  excuse  me 
or  not)  that  I  should  think  decent  feeling  and 
taste  would  have  kept  you  from  talking  of  my 
brother  as  you  have  done,  and  he  dying." 

"  I  never  shrink  from  the  truth,  ma'am — ner- 
er  ?"  replied  the  fat,  pompous  voice.  "  I  should 
do  my  duty  by  Philip  if  I  were  to  see  him — ** 

"Which  I'll  take  good  care  yon  don%"  in- 
terrupted Biiss  Dorothy. 

"As  for  dying,"  he  continued,  "I  donbt  it, 
from  the  description  I  have  had.  I  think  it 
very  possible  he  may  recover;  but  if  not,  I 
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should  say  bringing  the  resnlts  of  his  profligacj 
and  sin  into  this  house  at  such  a  moment  was 
a  poor  preparation  for — *^ 

'*I  don't  choose  to  hear  any  more,  sir;  I 
hare  turice  said  so !  Stop !  You  are  a  cow- 
ard, sir,  to  use  such  Uinguage  to  a  woman  at  a 
time  like  this!" 

"  Miss  Conway — ma*am — ^why — " 

"  I  mean  just  what  I  say — stop !  You  had 
something  of  importance  to  tell  me,  so  you 
said ;  but  as  yet  yon  have  done  nothing  but 
abuse  my  brother.  Whatever  his  faults  may 
have  been,  he  is  fast  passing  beyond  your  judg- 
ment. Let  him  alone,  sir — let  him  alone,  lest, 
in  condemning  his  sin,  you  commit  one  that 
God  has  declared  greater  than  all  others !"  - 

V  <'  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma*am,  I  beg  your  par- 
don ;  I  don't  need  to  be  taught  my  duty,"  said 
the  &t  voice,  the  pomposity  again  getting  the 
better  of  the  passion  which  had  shaken  it.  "I 
know  my  duty,  and  I've  done  it  always,  I  am 
proud  to  say.  When  a  man  at  my  age  can 
look  back  over  a  whole  life  of  conscious  recti- 
tude, he  doesn't  need  to  be  set  straight.  Miss 
Conway,  ma'am." 

'*  I  have  no  inclination  for  the  task,  provided 
you  keep  your  opinions  concerning  my  family 
to  yourself,"  replied  Miss  Dorothy.  '*  Now, 
sir,  don't  let  us  waste  any  more  time — I  want 
to  get  back  to  my  brother:  tell  me  what  is 
necessary,  and  let  me  go." 

''I  was  so  astounded — I  may  say — yes,  I 
really  think  I  may  say  horrified  and  shocked — 
by  your  telling  me  the  girl  was  in  this  house, 
that  I  forget  where  I  was." 

**  Something  about  your  niece's  will,"  re- 
turned Miss  Dorothy,  ignoring  the  first  part  of 
his  speech. 

*<Ah,  Marian's  will!"  and  a  tremor  of  ma- 
licious satisfaction  sharpened  the  fat  voice  a 
little.  '*Yes,  indeed,  Marian's  will!  Poor 
girl,  poor,  outraged,  deceived,  ill-treated  girl ! — 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  of  a—" 

*' You  are  wandering  from  the  point  again," 
broke  in  Miss  Dorothy.  '*  She  took  eighteen 
years  to  die,  at  all  events ;  and  if  she  had  been 
a  little  more  careful  of  her  stomach,  I  suppose 
she  might  be  alive  to-day." 

*'  I  don't  expect  any  trace  of  feeling  from  a 
Conway,  ma'am,  none ;"  and  now  passion  mas- 
tered the  pomposity.  *'But  the  memory  of 
my  niece  is  dear  to  me,  and  my  duty  to  moral- 
ity, and  to— to— in  general— will  not  permit 
me  to  listen  to  such  remarks." 

''For  mercy's  sake,  Mr.  Denban,  go  on  with 
what  vou  want  to  tell  me,  and  leave  our  rela- 
tlons  alone,  dead  or  alive,"  cried  Miss  Dorothy. 
<'  What  about  Marian's  will  ?" 

''I  see  its  wisdom  now — clearly,"  pursued 
Mr.  Denbam.  ''  There  are  depths  of  perversi- 
ty in  the  human  heart,  I  find,  which  I  had  not 
sounded;  but  Marian's  experience  had  been 
more  painful.  She  foresaw  this  hour — she  act- 
ed upon  it — ah,  how  fortunate  that  she  did! 
From  what  contamination  may  she  not  have 
spared  her  child— from  what — " 


"Do  you  mean — ?"  Miss  Dorothy  began 
with  a  sudden  excitement  of  manner  which  she 
repressed  quickly  as  she  paused  in  her  ques- 
tion, looking  sternly  at  her  antagonist,  who 
nodded  his  head  with  an  energy  that  left  him 
redder  than  ever. 

"  Aha !"  cried  he,  triumphantly^  ''  The  jus- 
tice of  it  strikes  even  you,  prejudiced  as  yon 
are !  You  don't  need  to  ask  what  I  was  about 
to  say— you  know  instinctively  what  it  would 
be." 

*<  Haven't  the  slightest  idea,"  returned  Miss 
Dorothy,  stiffly,  and  sat  bolt  upright  in  her 
chair,  never  releasing  him  from  the  tyranny  of 
her  keen  eyes,  while  Mr.  Denham  bounced  and 
chuckled  and  nodded  like  a  malevolent  old 
parrot.  Then  Miss  Dorothy,  with  a  change 
from  rigidity  to  contempt,  said,  "Perhaps,  when 
you  get  through  that  little  exercise,  sir,  you'll 
commence  your  explanation — if  yon  have  any 
to  give." 

"  Oh,  I  have  one,  Miss  Dorothy^-don't  you 
fear  but  that  I  have  one  —  and  I'll  give  it, 
ma'am ;  111  give  it  with  clearness  and  precis- 
ion and — and  enthusiasm,  ma'am." 

*'  Try  and  give  it  in  plain  English— that  will 
satisfy  me,"  i-etorted  Miss  Dorothy,  evidently  de- 
termined now  to  make  the  man  angry,  though, 
in  spite  of  her  composure,  the  startled  look 
which  had  come  into  her  face  did  not  leave  it. 

''  English  will  serve  my  turn,"  said  he,  spite- 
fully; ''I  leave  foreign  langtuiges  and — and 
foreign  manners  to  Philip,  Miss  Dorothy." 

Miss  Dorothy  rose  from  her  seat  and  turned 
resolutely  toward  the  door. 

*'  You  evidently  don't  intend  to  tell  me  any 
thing," said  she ;  "and  after  all,  lean  have  no 
concern  whatever  in  the  terms  of  your  niece's 
will.    I  shall  say  good-morning,  Mr.  Denham. " 

''I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Conway — ^I  beg 
your  par4on ;  but  now  and  then  you  can  be 
mistaken  as  well  as  other  people — " 

« I  never  was  mistaken  in  you,  at  all  events," 
she  muttered,  unable  to  keep  the  words  back, 
though  she  was  vexed,  at  herself  for  allowing 
the  pompous  old  creature  to  initate  her. 

"Would  you  say  that  again!"  he  asked, 
breathing  hard,  and  trying  to  speak  with  elab- 
orate courtesy.  *^  Would  you  have  the  great 
kindness  just  to  say  that  again,  Miss  Dorothy 
Conway,  ma'am?" 

Miss  Dorothy  Conway  never  so  much  as 
deigned  him  a  glance. 

"  Because  it  is  my  opinion,"  breathing  hard- 
er, and  puffing  out  his  chest  to  a  preposterous 
extent,  "  that  it  was  something  actionable,  and 
I  only  wish  I  had  a  witness." 

''For  your  own  sake,  I  am  glad  you. have 
not,"  said  she.  "  Once  more — ^and  for  the  last 
time — how  does  Mrs.  Conway's  will  concern 
me?" 

'*In  a  vital — yes,  a  vital  point,"  returned 
Mr.  Denham,  seeming  to  roll  the  wprds  over 
in  his  mouth. with  extreme  relish.  Then  he 
shook  himself  again,  and  let  his  chest  relapse 
to  its  ordinary  size,  for  the  pleasure  apparently 
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of  puffing  it  out  anew  while  he  repeated,  '*  A 
Tital — ^vital  point,*'  as  if  so  delighted  with  the 
phrase  that  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
let  it  go. 

Miss  Dorothy  gave  a  second  glance  toward 
the  door,  which  warned  him  that  if  not  careful 
he  would  lose  the  satisfaction  of  overwhelming 
her  with  the  promised  disclosure. 

'^  I  am  coming  to  it,  ma^am — I  am  working 
up  to  it !  Tm  A  moderate  man  aiwajs ;  and  I 
wanted  to  prepare  you  for  a  shock — a  great 
shock,"  said  he,  rattling  out  his  r'a  like  a  ToUey 
of  small  shot.  ' 

"  It  is  an  unnecessary  precaution,  Mr.  Den- 
ham,'*  she  replied ;  ''  I  don't  think  I  shall  find 
it  difficult  to  hear  with  composure  any  thing 
you  may  hare  to  tell." 

'<  We'll  see  ahout  that,  ma*am,"  said  he,  with 
a  defiant  sniff,  which  he  unexpectedly  turned 
into  a  sort  of  prayer-meeting  whine.  "  Far  he 
it  from  me  to  exult — ^I  am  only  thankful,  dee{^ 
ly  thankful." 

Miss  Dorothy's  hand  was  on  the  door-knoh*^ 
the  movement  caused  him  to  add  hastily, 

"Tour  brother  Philip  wishes  that  his  daugh- 
ter Cecil  should  live  with  you  in  case  she  were 
left  an  orphan." 

**  My  brother  has  asked  me  to  promise  that, 
and  I  have,"  she  answered  coldly,  though  the» 
muscles  of  her  stem  mouth  worked  tremulous- 
ly, and  the  startled  expression  returned  to  her 
eyes. 

'^Whether  that  can  be  must  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances," said  Mr.  Denham ;  'Mt  will  de- 
pend a  good  deal  upon  me,  and  yon  will  have  to 
make  me  a;  promise  also." 

Miss  Dorothy  went  back  to  her  chair ;  she 
did  not  sit  down,  but  stood  leaning  her  hand 
on  the  arm,  eying  the  man  keenly. 

"  What  promise  am  I  to  make,  sir  ?" 

**  It's  in  the  will,  Miss  Conway ;  it's  in  the 
will!  I'm  proceeding  legaUy — I'm  straight- 
forward— it's  Joel  Denham's  way." 
-  **  We  have  got  so  fiir,"  said  she,  quietly ;  *'I 
have  promised  my  brother  that  Cecil  shall  live 
with  me.     What  follows  ?" 

"  That  will  depend  upon  circumstances — En- 
tirely! Marian's  last  command  was  that  if 
after  her  death  Philip  should  be  so  lost  to  all 
proper  sense  of  decency  as  to  attempt  to  hold 
any  communication  with  the  girl  called  Valery 
Stuart — you  follow  me,  ma'ftm — you  follow 
me?" 

"  Perfectly,  Mr.  Denham — go  on." 

*'  Then  the  allowance  which  lam  to  pay  him 
out  of  his  deceased  wife's  property  ceases  at 
once." 

'  '*  I  should  doubt  whether  that  clause  would 
hold,  sir;  but  it  is  too  late  for  it  to  matter 
now." 

"  It  would,  ma'am,"  he  cried,  venomously, 
^*  else  there  would  be  a  lawsuit,  and  the  reasons 
be  inade  public -—his  character  exposed — the 
whole  shameful  truth  come  out-^" 

"  Have  I  not  told  you  that  Philip  is  dying  ?" 
'she  interrupted,  in  a  voice  of  keen  anguish. 


"  Let  Philip  alone — at  least  the  will  can  not 
concern  him  now.    Go  on  to  my  part." 

"  In  case  of  his  decease,"  pursued  the  pomp- 
ous man,  not  a  whit  softened  by  her  distress ; 
feeling,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  gained  a  sort 
of  triumph  thereby,  ''yon  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, Cecil's  guardian;  only  nominally — tho 
power  is  in  my  hands — my  hands,"  and  he 
spread  them  out  before  her  to  give  emphasis  to 
his  words. 

"Well,  sir,  and  what  areryon  to  do  with  this 
power?" 

"I  am  to  use  it  prayerfully,  but  inexorably, 
ma'am,  and — ^and  I  don't  doubt  that  grace  will 
be  given  me  to  do  it — " 

'*  Perhaps  yon  will  tell  me  first,  and  praj 
over  it  afterward,"  she  broke  in  again,  while 
the  chair  shook  nnder  the  nervous  trembling 
whioh  seized  her,  though  her  voice  was  cold  and 
disdainful  as  ever. 

"In  case  Miss  Dorothy  Conway  persists  xa 
harboring,  housing,  or  otherwise  countenan- 
cing, or  in  any  way,  by  word  of  mouth  or  writ- 
ten letter,  holding  communication  with  the  girl 
called  Valery  Stuart,"  pursued  Mr.  Denham, 
moving  his  right  hand  slowly  through  the  air, 
as  if  reading  aloud  some  invisible  document^ 
*'  in  that  case— yon  follow  me,  ma'am  ?" 

"  I  am  trying  to,  sir  1" 

*^Then  the  said  Dorothy  Conway  is  to  be 
forbidden  any  intercourse  with  my  grandniece, 
Cecil,  while  she  is  a  minor ;  and  Cecil  is  to  re- 
side entirely  with  my  family  nntil  she  comes  of 
age,"  he  concluded,  making  a  motion  of  fold- 
ing up  the  invisible  document  and  presenting 
it  to  her. 

'''And  that  was  Marian's  will?"  Miss  Con- 
way asked,  slowly. 

"  I  have  a  copy  of  her  last  instructions  left 
in  her  lawyer's  hand ;  the  will  itself  states  that 
certain  instructions  are  to  be  made  known  by 
me  at  the  fitting  moment  I  If  you  doubt  my 
word.  Miss  Conway — " 

"I  do  not ;  I  am  quite  prepared  to  believe 
it."  She  sat  down,  looking  straight  over  bis 
head  in  a  way  which  severely  hurt  his  sense  of 
dignity. 

"  I  shall  give  you  time  to  reflect,"  ho  went 
on ;  "  finding,  as  I  did  on  my  arrival,  that  giri 
here,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  all  concerned — 
my'grandniece  exposed  to  the  contamination 
of  her  society — here,  nnder  the  roof  that  was 
Marian's— I  felt  it  my  duty  to  speak  at  once." 

"  You  have  done  your  duty,  sir — ^yon  shall 
have  my  answer." 

"Not  in  haste, Miss  Conway;  I  beg  yon  to 
take  time  to  reflect  and  weigh — " 

"I  don't  need  time!  Valery  is  as  much 
my  niece  as  Cecil.  I  love  her  as  dearly — she 
shall  never  leave  my  roof— never. lose  my  caro 
— there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said." 

"But  it  remains  for  me  to  act,"  replied  Mr. 
Denham,  trying  to  speak  with  sad  firmness, 
though  the  evident  enjoyment  of  his  power  was 
fairly  ludicrous. 

That  Cecil  will  pay  any  attention  to  such 
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commands,  I  don*t  belieTe/*  cried  Miss  Doro- 
thy. ''You  may  prerent  her  living  with  me, 
hot  yon  can't  hinder  our  seeing  each  other  and 
loving  each  other." 

<<  Not  if  I  tell  CccU  the  whole  tmth  ?"  he 
asked,  with  a  crafty  laugh. 

"I  can  hardly  belieye  that  even  you  would 
he  hrnte  enough  to  do  that,"  she  exclaimed,  im- 
petuously. 

^'I  shall  do  it,  to  obey  Marian*8  command— 
I  shall  do  it  from  a  sense  of  justice — prayer- 
fully always,"  ho  answered,  in  the  nasai  Yoice 
which  seems  indispensable  to  a  hypocritical  pre- 
tense of  religious  motives.  '*But  there's  an- 
other injunction — one  I  think  serious  enough 
to  weigh  even  with  you." 

"No  consideration  under  heaven  could  have 
ifin  instant's  weight,  Mr.  Denham  I  I  will  nev- 
er give  up  my  brother's  child !" 

"  Then  if  Cecil— which  I  do  not  believe- 
but  if  she  should,  after  knowing  the  truth,  ever 
exchange  so  much  as  a  word  with  you,  the  for- 
tune left  by  her  mother,  or  the  bulk  of  it,  passes 
away  from  her  I  Will  you  help  to  ruin  your 
tawful  niece,  Miss  Dorothy?" 

**  Thkt  so  iniquitous  a  will  could  hold  for  an 
instant,'!  don't  believe, "  Miss  Dorothy  answered. 

'I  It  would  hold-^there's  enough  left  Cecil,  so 
that  she  could  not  break  the  will  I  And  would 
you  like  to'  see  her  try !  Would  you  like  the 
catalogue  of  your  brother's  crimes  to  come  out 
in  a  court  of  justice  ?'  Would  you  counsel  Ce- 
cil to  bring  stich  Inftimy'  and  disgrace  upon — 
upon  the  blossom  of  hdr  life  ?"  and  though  he 
spoke  earnestly  enough'  now,  he  could  not  re- 
sist rolling  his  words  and  searching  for  eloquent 
phrases. 

''I  shall  counsel  nothing— do  nothing  in  the 
matter,"  replied  Miss  Dorothy.  *<  I  shall  take 
Valery  and  go  away ;  she  will  be  all  I  have 
left,  but  yon  can  not  deprive  me  of  her.  Ma- 
rian chose  a  fit  instrument  to  carry  out  the 
most  unworthy  plan  of  revenge  that  ever  a 
woman  imagined  —  and  you  counseled,  you 
aided ;  it  was,  in  a  great  part,  your  own  idea,  I 
believe  I" 

^'  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  it.  Miss  Con- 
way. I  saw  my  duty,  and  I  did  not  shrink  from 
it.  I  never  shall  shrink,  grace  sufficient  being 
given." 

''Tou  needn't  blaspheme ;  I  can  credit  your 
assertion  without  that !" 

''When  I  saw  Marian  after  she  left  your 
house,  insulted,  outraged,  by  learning  whom 
yon  kept  there,  she  came  to  me  for  advice,"  he 
went  on,  "and  she  acted  upon  the  advice  I 
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gave. 

"  The  best  thing  you  can  do  now,  Mr.  Den- 
ham, is  to  go  home,"  said  Miss  Dorothy,  rising. 
*'Give  my  brother  a  chance  to  die  in  peace — 
to  be  buried ;  then  do  your  worst." 

"And  I  am  to  consider  your  answer  as  de- 
cisive, ma'am  ?" 

"  You  are  I  I  will  never  give  up  Valery — 
never  I  Cecil  can  do  without  me.  She  has 
fortune,  station,  though  it  is  horrible  to  think 


of  her  subject  to  the  influence  of  you  and  yours  t . 
But  my  duty  is  plain  enough — ^I  shall  keep  Val- 
ery. If  I  were  you,  Mr.  Denham,  I  would  have 
the  decency  to  leave  this  house." 

"  You  turn  me  out  1"  he  exclaimed,  growing 
white  with  anger.  "Ma'am,  it's  not  in  your 
power.  I  have  a  right  here,  and  here  I  shall 
stay  as  long  as  I  think  proper." 

"  Then  you  will  stay  alone,  for  my  patience 
can  bear  no  more,"  she  answered,  and  hurried 
from  the  room. 

Left  victor,  the  pompous  man  was  exceed- 
ingly at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  his  triumph. 
While  meditating  the  propriety  of  an  attempt 
to  force  himself  into  Philip's  bed-chamber,  the 
door  opened  and  the  housekeeper  appeared  de- 
manding Miss  Conway,  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Philip  was  worse,"  she  said,  in  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Denham's  inquiries ;  "the  doctors 
had  come — ^it  was  thought  each  bad  turn  must 
be  the  last"  . 

Left  alone  again,  Mr.  Denham  found  himself 
so  uncomfortable  —  having,  in  common  with 
many  less  pious  people,  an  extreme  horror  of 
death^-that  he  decided  to  take  his  departure. 
But  he  kept  up  the  farce  of  duty  to  the  end 
for  the  benefit  of  the  servants ;  he  was  forced 
to  go— he  was  to  be  telegraphed  for  should  any 
change  take  place— and  so  escaped  from  the 
house. 

Valciy  Stuart  sat  crouched  where  she  had 
been  •while  the  conversation  in  the  next  room 
went  on.  She  never  once  remembered  that 
she  was  listening  to  words  not  meant  for  her 
ears ;  the  situation  was  so  strange  that  no  com- 
mon rules  of  action  could  have  any  weights 
Long  before  the  disclosure  came,  she  presaged 
it ;  something  whispered  it  to  her  as  distinctly 
as  a  human  voice  could  have  done.  She  must 
wait — she  must  hear.  That  Miss  Conway  would 
consent  to  give  her  up  she  knew  was  impossible 
— ^she  understood  her  character  too  well  to  sup- 
pose it ;  but  the  plan  of  action  forced  upon  her- 
self was  plain  to  her  mind,  even  in  the  moments 
of  cold,  apathetic  suffering  and  confusion  which 
followed  the  first  horrible  shock. 

To  get  away— out  of  sight — beyond  any  pos- 
sibility of  discovery,  was  her  strongest  impulse. 
She  was  actually  on  her  feet,  struggling  in  a 
blind  fashion  to  find  the  door,  only  thinking 
of  escape,  when  she  recollected  that  to  go  now 
would  make  worse  bewilderment  and  trouble 
for  those  she  left  behind.  If  her  father  should 
ask  for  her — ^if  Miss  Dorothy  should  need  her ! 
And  she  must  see  his  face  once  more — hear  his 
voice  speak  kindly  words  I  Her  youth,  her 
whole  life  had  come  to  an  end  with  this  new 
and  terrible  blow,  but  she  could  not  go  yet! 
Only  to  see  him~ again!  they  could  not  refuse 
her  that ;  then  she  would  creep  away,  and  her 
presence  should  never  again  trouble  any  human 
being  connected  with  his  past. 

The  long  hours  dragged  by ;  the  night  came 
on,  dreary  and  solemn.  Cecil  watched  alone 
in  her  father's  chamber,  except  when  some  sud- 
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den  attack  of  pain  ronsed  him  from  his  stopor, 
and  help  for  the  moment  was  needed.  Miss, 
Dorolhjr  and  the  nnrse  remained  in  the  room 
without  —  silent,  waiting.  Occasionallj  the 
doctor  stole  in  for  an  instant ;  there  would  he 
a  few  whispered  words,  then  all  grew  still  again. 
Valery  crept  into  the  apartment,  and. stood 
near  the  door;  Miss  Dorothy  beckoned  her 
to  approach,  drew  her  down  upon  the  sofa, 
and  there  they  sat  in  silence— waiting — wait- 
ing! 

It  came  at  last ;  in  the  narrowing  watches 
of  the  night — a  little  longer,  and  the  vigil 
would  be  done.  The  short,  fierce  spasm  of 
mortal  agony  subsided;  but  this  time  Philip 
did  not  sink  into  drowsiness  as  before.  He 
half  raised  himself  on  his  pillows  and  strained 
his  eyes  eagerly  about. 

**  Cecil !"  he  called ;  "  CecU !" 

Her  arm  was  about  his  shoulders,  support- 
ing him ;  her  Toice  answered  through  its  sobs, 

** Close  by  you,  papa;  don^t  you  see  me — 
don't  you  hear  me?" 

*'  Every  thing  goes  so  far  off— so  far !"  he 
gasped.     ^*  Is  that  yon,  Dorothy  T* 

She  came  forward  from  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
Valery,  rottsed  by  his  voice,  opened  the  door, 
and  lingered  trembling  on  the  threshold.  She 
could  approach  no  nearer ;  Cecil  stood  between 
her  and  that  possibility ;  it  seemed  a  crime  to 
the  sister,  toward  whom  her  heart  had  gone  out 
so  fondly,  to  intrude  at  this  moment. 

^*  Fm  so  tired,"  Philip  murmured ;  '*  it  seems 
so  dark !     Don't  cry,  Cecil,  don't  ciy !" 

His  head  sank  upon  her  bosom ;  he  appeared 
to  sleep  for  a  few  seconds.  Suddenly  he  start- 
ed— extended  his  arms — his  eyes  were  lifted 
toward  the  ceiling,  and  a  smile  so  bright,  so 
strange  that  even  in  this  awful  moment  it 
seemed  to  bring  youth  back  to  his  £ice,  settled 
upon  his  lips. 

(«I  see  you,"  he  whispered,  ''I  see  you! 
Am  I  asleep?  have  you  come  to— to  forgive ?" 
Then,  after  a  pause,  **  Lay  me  down,  Cecil — 
I'm  not  afraid — ^if  she  can  pardon,  maybe  God 
will  too." 

The  head  sank  lower — the  smile  became 
fixed  upon  the  features-— there  was  one  faint 
cry  from  Cecil,  then  the  silence  remained  un- 
broken. Philip's  soul  had  gone  forth  into  the 
unseen;  but  always  when  she  reflected,  Val- 
ery, underatanding  as  Cecil  might  never  do 
those  latest  words,  could  be  sure  that,  in  spite 
of  error,  in  spite  of  wasted  talents  and  a  mis- 
spent life,  an  angel  had  been  permitted  by  the 
Holy  One,  "  who  judges  not  as  man  judges," 
to  show  him  a  gleam  of  light  odown  the  por- 
tals of  eternity  through  which  his  soul  was 
passing. 

The  next  morning  early,  before  Cecil  wak- 
ened from  the  troubled  sleep  which  exhaustion 
had  forced  upon  her,  Valery  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Miss  Dorothy's  room.  The  spinster 
was  up  and  dressed,  looking  so  stiff  and  un- 
approachable that  a  careless  ob8ei*ver  might 
have  thought  she  did  not  suffer;  but  Valery 


knew  what  lay  beneath  the  cold  exterior,  and 
how  hard  the  woman  struggled  to  preserve  that 
composure,  lest,  if  she  gave  way  in  the  least,  her 
grief  should  leave  her  helpless. 

*'  Have  you  slept,  Valeiy  ?"  she  asked. 

*'  Not  much — ^I  was  thinking." 

'*  Oh,  child,"  Miss  Dorothy  answered,  drear- 
ily, *'  there's  always  time  for  that ;  life  is  long 
enough,  in  all  conscience ;  let's  get  away  from 
thought  for  a  little  while." 

'*  I  can't — I  want  to  say  something,"  Valery 
answered.  '*  You've  been  too  busy  to  remem- 
ber ;  but — ^bnt  I  must  go  away." 

*'  Never !"  cried  Miss  Dorothy,  thinking  only 
of  Mr.  Denham's  words  on  the  previous  even- 
ing.    '*  You  shall  never  leave  me,  Valery." 

"  Yon  don't  understand,"  continued  Valery, 
as  quietly  as  ever.  ^'I  mustn't  be  here — the 
funeral,  you  know !  If  Cecil's  relatives  were 
to  see  me — ^you  forget !  I  don't  want  them  to 
tell  CeciL  Oh,  I  couldn't  have  Cecil  learn  to 
hate  me !" 

Her  voice  rose  to  a  shrill  cry,  but  she  check- 
ed it,  and  went  on  slowly,  dry-eyed  always, 

"  I  may  go  home,  mayn't  I,  Miss  Dorothy  ? 
I  am  ready.  There's  an  eariy  train  I  can 
take ;  it's  more  for  Cecil's  sake  than  any  thing 
else---don't  yon  see  ?" 

Miss  Dorothy,  for  one  of  the  few  occasions 
in  her  life,  rushed  out  of  her  stem  self-control 
into  a  passion  of  hysterical  sobs.  Perhaps 
never  since  the  hour  she  stood  by  Lucy  Stnart^s 
bed,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  her  helpless 
babe,  had  she  been  so  completely  unnerved  as 
now.  She  flung  her  arms  about  Valery 's  neck 
and  wept  aloud.  But  Valery  could  not  shed  a 
tear ;  she  felt  cold  and  apathetic  and  dead,  and 
had  only  a  vague  wonder  in  her  mind  to  see 
Miss  Dorothy  so  overcome. 

''You're  right,  child,"  Miss  Conway  said  at 
last,  wiping  her  eyes.  ''You  shall  go  home ; 
perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  go  this  morning; 
those  harpies.will  be  in  the  house  before  noon." 

"And — and — you'll  tell  Cecil,  won't  yon, 
that  I  thank  her  for  letting  me  come — that  I 
wish  I  could  help  her  ?"  Then  once  more  the 
sharp  cry  of  pain  troubled  her  voice,  "Oh, 
don't  let  her  be  told— don't  let  her  bo  told  I" 

"  There'll  be  nobody  quite  brute  enough  for 
that,"  Miss  Dorothy  replied ;  "  they're  as  bad 
as  they  can  be,  but  there  must  be  limits,  Val- 
ery. Have  yon  ordered  the  carriage?  is  it 
time  to  go?" 

"Yes,  qui  to  time  —  I'm  all  ready  —  don't 
come  down,"  Valery  said,  for  she  meant  to 
walk ;  it  would  have  been  easier  to  march  over 
a  road  paved  with  iron  spikes  than  be  indebted 
to  any  means  Marian  had  left.  Yet  there  was 
no  bitterness  in  her  mind — she  felt  too  crushed 
for  that ;  she  had  no  right  in  the  world  at  all, 
least  of  all  there. 

"Good-bye,  Miss  Dorothy.  Oh,  if  I  could 
tell  you,  if  I  could  thank  you!"  she  cried. 
And  now  her  nnnatural  composure  broke 
down;  she  clung  to  her  friend  with  painful 
sobs  which  brought  no  tears  to  relieve  her. 
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^'Love  me,**  said  Mias  Dorothy,  "that's 
enough  for  me!  Bot  it's  not  'good-bje;*  I 
shall  be  back  directly  after^ — after  it's  all  oyer," 
she  continued,  shrinking  firom  the  utterance 
of  the  word  she  had  tried  to  speak.  ^'Take 
good  care  of  yourself,  and  don't  fret." 

Valery  kissed  her  many  times,  though  she 
had  never  been  demonstrative  in  her  affection 
— more  from  a  fear  of  annoying  Miss  Dorothy 
than  because  it  was  her  nature — and  Miss  Dor« 
othy  gave  her  numerous  directions  and  re- 
quests, just  to  keep  the  parting  fbom  overpow- 
ering both. 

"I  will  go  down  stairs  with  you,"  she  said. 

But  Valery  begged  her  not ;  and  Miss  Dor- 
othj  understanding  that  the  girl  wished  to  pay 
one  last  visit  to  the  chamber  where  their  dead 
lay,  and  to  enter  it  alone,  said  no  more.  So 
the  farewells  were  spoken  quietly  enough,  and 
Valery  went  her  way^-pausing.at  the  door  ta 
look  back  once  again  at  the  face  which  had  al- 
ways been  kind  and  loving  for  her — the  face 
that,  in  all  time  to  come,  she  should  never  be- 
hold again.  Miss  Dorothy  waved  her  hand 
and  tried  to  smile.  Valery  closed  the  door, 
feeling  that  she  had  shut  herself  out  from  her 
girlish  life  forever;  there  remained  no  more 
possibility  of  going  back  to  it  than  if  crossing 
the  threshold  had  been  the  first  step  into  an- 
other world. 

She  xxuued  along  the  corridor,  traversed  the 
chamber  where  a  woman  sat  watching,  entered 
the  shadowy  room  beyond,  and  stood  alone 
with  her  dead.  She  could  not  spare  many 
moments ;  besides,  she  had  a  nervous  fear  that 
the  housekeeper  or  some  stranger  might  in- 
trude. She  went  up  to  the  bed,  drew  the 
sheet  down,  and  gazed  at  the  quiet  face — smil- 
ing and  peaceful  as  perhaps  it  had  never  looked 
since  the  innocent  days  of  early  boyhood.  She 
could  weep  now,  and  the  tears  did  her  good ; 
she  could  pray,  and  find  relief  in  those  fervent 
petitions.  Some  premonition  of  the .  future 
seemed  to  come  over  as  she  knelt,  leaning  her 
forehead  against  the  cold  hand  stretched  out 
upon  the  counterpane ;  and  the  vague  hopes  so 
mercifully  granted  her  gave  new  strength. 
She  made  herself  a  promise  as  she  knelt  there, 
and  during  the  years  which  followed  it  was 
never  forgotten.  Whatever  came,  she  would 
be  cheerful  and  patient,  lest  her  conduct  might 
bring  a  shadow  over  the  peace  of  him  whose 
early  recklessness  had  forced  this  trouble  upon 
her.  She  recalled  those  wandering  words  that 
had  fallen  from  the  dying  man's  lips,  and  they 
were  an  inexpressible  comfort  to  her.  The 
mother,  whom  she  recollected  like  some  beau- 
tiful childish  dream,  would  pray  for  him  in  the 
clear  light  of  eternity,  and  she,  his  child,  would 
guard  and  treasure  his  memory  here,  and  both 
be  to  him  tokens  of  God's  foigiveness  and  love. 

The  sound  of  steps  and  voices  in  the  outer 
room  roused  her ;  she  rose,  kissed  once  agun 
the  still,  pale  face,  and  departed.  The  new 
life  had  begun. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

loss  Dorothy's  decision. 

Tbb  funeral  was  over ;  two  days  had  passed 
since  they  laid  Philip  Conway  to  rest  in  the  old 
family  buxying- ground,  and  Miss  Dorothy  be- 
gan to  think  of  going  away. 

Mr.  Denham  was  at  the  house :  he  had  in- 
sisted upon  her  taking  this  time  for  reflection ; 
not  so  much  for  her  sake  in  reality  as  his  own, 
because  his  wife  had  no  mind  to  trouble  herself 
with  the  care  of  Marian's  child.  She  had  ex- 
pressed her  opinion  upon  the  subject  with  a 
clearness  whidi  made  the  pompous  man  very 
uneasy  at  the  possibility  of  having  to  return  and 
present  Cecil  to  the  ruler  of  his  domestic  peace. 
Miss  Dorothy  had  held  no  conversation  with 
the  child  in  regard  to  the  subject.  Cecil  was 
too  much  absorbed  by  grief  to  think  about  her 
future,  though  her  helpless  clinging  to  her  aunt 
was  a  warrant  of  the  despair  with  which  she 
would  resist  any  attempt  at  separation.  Tet 
the  spinster  did  not  waver ;  it  was  a  cruel  ne- 
cessity, hard  to  bear  as  martyrdom;  but  the 
right  course  was  plain — she  could  not  forsake 
Valery. 

To  darken  Cecil's  girlhood  by  a  revelation 
of  the  truth  was  impossible.  The  creature  was 
so  excitable,  so  impressionable,  that  this  dis- 
graceful history  in  regard  to  the  father  she  had 
worshiped  might  positively  be  the  means  of 
unhinging  her  mind.  It  was  not  likely  that 
she  could  go  through  life  without  gaining  some 
perception  of  it,  but  the  facts  must  effect  her 
differently  when  a  woman.  Miss  Dorothy 
knew  that  Mr.  Denham  and  his  wife  would 
guard  the  girl  as  carefully  from  the  danger  of 
such  knowledge  as  she  could  do  herself;  they 
were  all  united  in  this  one  interest.  Marian, 
weak,  cowardly,  cruel  as  she  had  been,  held  fast 
always  to  that  resolution;  Cecil  should  not 
know.  Little  as  she  was  capable  of  apprecia- 
ting her  child's  character,  she  had  presaged  the 
peril  of  any  disclosure. 

So  there  was  no  loop-hole  for  Miss  Dorothy ; 
she  must  resign  either  one  charge  or  the  other. 
She  dared  not  tell  Cecil,  and  give  her  the  chance 
of  decision  now,  and  she  trembled  lest  the  sep- 
aration should  be  for  life.  Cecil's  nature  held 
capabilities  of  terribly  strong  feelings  and  re- 
sentments; she  was  a  thorough  Conway.  These 
qualities  might  be  fostered,  by  the  bad  influence 
of  her  mother's  relatives,  to  an  extent  which 
would  absolutely  blight  and  root  out  the  good- 
ness and  gentleness  prominent  in  spite  of  her 
haughtiness  and  violent  temper. 

They  must  part :  if  Cecil  had  been  older,  and 
the  truth  possible  to  tell,  Miss  Dorothy  knew 
that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  struggle  over 
the  will.  Better  any  thing  than  that  the  story 
of  Philip's  past  should  make  paragraphs  for 
gossiping  newspapers,  and  its  stain  bequeath  a 
lasting  trouble  to  Cecil,  and  irreparable  ruin  to 
his  elder  child. 

The  evening  of  the  second  day  she  was  seat- 
ed in  Cecil's  room ;  tiiepoor  creature  had  gone 
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to  bed  exhausted  by  the  emotions  of  the  terri- 
ble week,  and  dropped  asleep,  holding  fast  to 
her  aunt's  hand. 

The  maid  stole  in  and  whispered  to  Miss 
Dorothy  that  Mr.  Denham  wished  to  speak 
with  her.  She  knew  what  the  message  meant ; 
the  time  had  come  when  her  decbion  mnst  be 
announced.  She  looked  at  the  face  of  the 
sleeping  girl,  and  the  thought  of  leaving  her  to 
grow  to  womanhood  under  the  care  of  those 
worldly,  mercenary  relations  was  an  almost  in- 
supportable pang.  Then  Yaleiy's  image  rose 
before  her;  the  promise  she  had  given  Lucy 
Stuart  rang  in  her  ears ;  she  could  not  hesitate. 

**Tell  Mr.  Denham  I  will  come  down,"  she 
said,  gently  disengaging  her  hand  fW>m  Cecil's. 

The  girl  murmured  her  name,  and  stirred 
uneasily.  A  knife  seemed  to  cut  deep  across 
Miss  Dorothy's  heart,  but  she  did  not  fiilter. 

''Here's  a  letter  for  you,  ma'am,"  the  maid 
added. 

Miss  Dorothy  took  it,  and  motioned  the 
woman  to  go.  She  looked  at  the  superscrip- 
tion— it  was  in  Yalery's  hand.  She  would 
read  the  epistle  before  seeing  Mr.  Denham ;  the 
loving  expressions,  the  desire  for  her  return, 
the  utter  helplessness  of  the  nameless  girl  all 
brought  so  vividly  to  mind,  might  nerve  her  for 
the  interview. 

She  moved  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and 
sat  down,  opened  the  envelope,  glanced  over 
the  closely-written  pages,  starting  at  some  words 
which  met  her  eye,  smoothed  the  sheet  careful- 
ly, and  began  at  the  commencement,  shaking 
her  head  as  if  to  tell  herself  that  she  had  mis- 
taken the  sense  of  the  passage. 

This  was  Valery's  letter : 

'*  When  this  reaches  you,  dearest  and  best 
of  friends,  I  shall  be  so  fkr  away  that  no  efforts 
your  kind  heart  might  lead  you  to  make  could 
ever  avail  to  find  ine.  It  is  to  spare  yon  this 
useless  task,  which  I  know  your  goodness  would 
impel  you  to  undertake,  that  I  write  this  letter. 
Oh,  believe  me,  dear  Biiss  Dorothy,  it  is  better 
so — I  am  right  in  the  step  I  have  taken  I  Think 
of  Cecil  left  to  the  care  of  those  cruel  people  i 
think  of  her  growing  up  to  hate  our  father's 
memory,  perhaps  troubling  his  peace  in  the  ex- 
istence to  which  he  has  gone  forward,  by  her 
angry  thoughts !  All  the  sin  would  be  on  my 
soul — ^the  ruin  of  her  life  would  be  my  work 
— dear,  dear  Miss  Dorothy,  I  could  not  bear 
tliat— 

'*!  am  writing  incoherently,  and  I  meant  to 
tell  you  the  whole  plainly  and  clearly.  But 
don't  think  I  am  not  brave ;  don't  think  I  am 
not  determined !  My  dearest,  I  would  die 
sooner  than  let  your  loving  tenderness— and 
you  do  know  how  I  prize  it — ^find  me  out  in 
the  way  I  have  chosen. 

"  I  was  in  the  next  room  when  Mr.  Denham 
told  von  those  cruel  commands — I  don't  mean 
to  blame  the  dead — I  meant  only  that  he  was 
cruel  to  tell  them  to  you  so  harshly,  and  at 
that  time.  There  is  but  one  course  open  to 
save  and  protect  Cecil— ^yon  must  stay  with 


her.  Oh,  Ifiss  Dorothy,  if  I  clung  to  you,  and 
they  told  her  the  truth,  and  she  came  to  hate 
me  and  upbraid  me  as  Marian  once  did,  I 
should  go  mad.  And  it  is  fbr  our  father— oar 
father — ^he  could  not  rest  in  the  next  worid  if 
strife  and  dissension  were  to  come  between  his 
children. 

**  Ton  are  not  to  be  afraid  for  me,  dear — ^it 
is  all  arranged.  I  have  means  to  make  me 
very  comfortable — indeed,  I  feel  quite  rich! 
He  did  not  fbrget  me--0n1y  think  of  his  gener- 
ous heart— he  had  settled  upon  me  every  thing 
he  had  to  give,  and  it  is  more  than  enough  to 
leave  me  free  and  independent.  He  told  me 
himself,  when  we  were  alone  that  night.  I 
shall  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  getting  pos- 
session at  once  of  my  little  fortune.  It  was  so 
good — so  good !  And  to  think  that  CecQ  might 
be  taught  to  hate  his  memoiy — she  is  so  young 
— yon  wouldn't  have  that — you  would  make 
any  sacrifice  nther  than  that  should  come. 
Oh,  my  kind  heart,  oh,  my  best  of  women,  let 
it  rest  here ;  feel  that  it  is  right— that  it  is 
God's  will !  I  charge  you  as  I  wouM  if  I  were 
dying— cling  to  Cecil— don't  tiy  to  find  me — 
nothing  else  could  drive  me  to  desperation,  bnt 
that  would  t  Oh,  Miss  Dorothy,  I  should  go 
mad  like  my  poor  mother ;  I  should  take  my 
own  life,  sooner  than  stand  between  Cecil  and 
her  peace.  Only  let  matters  rest,  and  eveiy 
thing  will  be  well ;  I  shall  be  in  good  hands ; 
I  shall  have  work  to  do,  and  no  shadow  firom 
my  childhood  will  come  up  to  disturb  me.  I 
don't  compliun-*-you  guarded  me  so  carefully ; 
bnt,  dear,  though  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  I 
shall  never  see  your  face  again,  never  hear  that 
voice  which  had  only  kindness  and  love  for  me, 
there  will  be  a  rest  in  going  away  firom  eveiy 
reminder  of  my  poor  mother's  shame.  Dearest, 
you  never  knew  how  I  suffered— how  I  shrunk 
from  every  body,  because  each  person  knew  my 
secret — ^it  was  i^ways  in  their  eyes — I  oould 
read  it.  And  the  pain  would  have  increased — 
I  never  could  have  grown  used  to  it — ^never ! 
It  would  have  warped  my  womanhood,  blight- 
ed my  life,  and  all  your  loving  care  could  not 
have  prevented  it. 

*'  I  only  tell  yon  this  for  an  additional  rea- 
son why  you  should  not  try  to  follow  me— I 
mean  why  yon  should  be  content — ^because  yoa 
could  no  more  find  me  than  if  I  were  dead. 
It  is  for  my  sake  as  well  as  Cecil's— for  mj 
peace  as  well  as  hers — ^remember  that  always, 
my  darling  heart,  and  be  satisfied. 

**  1  can  tell  you  nothing  more ;  if  I  were  to 
write  myself  blind,  I  could  never  express  a  tithe 
of  the  love  and  reverence  I  fbel  for  yon !  Yon 
who  gave  up  your  youth,  your  life,  to  my  father 
while  he  dwelt  here  among  men,  must  let  me 
have  the  ineffable  happiness  of  feeling  that  I 
help,  by  God's  mercy,  to  add  to  his  peace  in 
the  next.  These  are  my  last  words;  they  liold 
the  whole. 

^*And  now,  good-bye.  I  send  my  entire 
heart  out  in  the  blessings  that  I  mingle  with 
your  name.     Oh,  my  noblest  and  best  of  worn- 
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en,  good-bje.  Love  Cecil  with  the  love  joa 
would  haTO  given  ns  both,  had  it  pleased  the 
Heavenly  Father  that  our  lives  should  pass  to- 
gether 1  Thiak  of  me,  and  teach  her  to  think 
of  me,  as  yon  might  if  I  were  dead  and  gone. 
The  recollection  always  that  you  do  so  think 
of  me,  that  in  her  mind,  there  is  no  harsh  rec- 
ollection connected  with  my  name,  no  shadow 
to  fall  throDgh  it  upon  oar  father^s  memory, 
will  bring  me  a  deeper  peace  than  yonr  love 
could  show  in  any  other  way. 

''Once  more,  take  my  heart's  love  and  my 
heart's  thanks!  I  kiss  this  paper  that  your 
hands  will  touch.  I  pray  to  God  to  give  you 
strength,  and  He  will  give  it  as  a  recompense 
for  all  yon  have  suffered ;  and  in  the  life  be- 
yond we  shall  have  a  reunion  only  the  sweeter 
from  the  trials  and  Beparation  which  He  orders 
here," 

Miss  Dorothy  read  the  letter,  and  Cecil 
slumbered  while  the  stem  woman  wept  wildly, 
thinking  not  so  much — great  as  was  the  grief 
—of  Valery's  loss,  as  of  the  silent  suffering 
she  had  borne  fW>m  her  early  childhood,  borne 
so  patiently  and  with  so  rare  a  fortitude  that 
no  human  being  about  her  ever  suspected  it. 

Many  times  before  she  finished  the  letter 
Miss  Dorothy  sprang  from  her  seat  with  some 
vague,  insane  idea  of  rushing  out  in  search  of 
the  girl ;  but  as  she  read  those  solemn  admo- 
nitions the  feeling  passed,  and  she  could  as 
easily  have  defied  an  injunction  from  the  un- 
seen world  as  these  warnings.  The  matter 
must  rest  here;  her  chaige  had  been  taken 
out  of  her  hands,  and  she  could  do  no  more. 
Recalling  Valery's  character,  she  felt  that  the 
girl  had  only  spoken  the  truth  when  she  said 
that  to  be  found  would  drive  her  to  despera- 
tion. Life  held  a  plain  duty  for  the  spinster 
now,  and  slie  must  accept  it.  It  was  hard  and 
painful ;  but  life  had  been  hard  so  long  that  she 
had  grown  accustomed  to  it.  At  least  she  need 
not  be  anxious  about  the  lost  one's  future ;  she 
was  provided  for.  Miss  Dorothy  knew  her 
perfect  truth  so  well  that  she  could  take  the 
avowal  as  meaning  exactly  what  it  professed. 

A  knock  at  the  door ;  Mr.  Denham's  pomp- 
ous arrogance  was  wounded  because  she  had 
presumed  to  keep  him  waiting.  She  dried  her 
eyes  and  turned  to  go,  bidding  the  woman  who 
brought  a  softened  paraphrase  of  Mr.  Denham's 
impatient  message  remain  in  the  room  lest  Cecil 
should  wake. 

She  held  the  letter  in  her  hand  as  she  en- 
tered the  library  where  that  epitome  of  all  the 
cardinal  virtues  was  walking  up  and  down, 
watch  in  hand,  as  irate,  if  not  so  dignified,  as 
the  French  king  when  he  uttered  his  famous 
exclamation. 

''I  suppose  you  did  not  receive  my  first 
message.  Miss  Conway?"  said  he,  breathing 
hard,  and  puffing  out  his  chest  prodigiously. 

''Yes,  I  received  it,"  she  answered,  wearily. 

"I  could  have  wished  you  had  been  good 
enough  to  recollect  that  my  time  is  valuable," 
he  continued,  severely.    "  My  numerous  duties 


foU^  me  even  here ;  and  this  delay  will  make 
me  so  late  over  my  letters  that  I  must  deprive 
myself  of  natural  rest,  and  I  need  rest,  ma'am ; 
I  am  human.  I  am  always  equal  to  my  duty, 
but  I  am  human." 

He  gave  the  confession  condescendingly,  as 
though  he  felt  that  it  was  an  avowal  too  as- 
tounding for  her  really  to  credit. 

"Now  that  I  have  come,"  said  she,  with  the 
same  weary  manner,  so  unlike  her  usual  firm- 
ness that  he  absolutely  believed  her  awed  by 
his  grandeur,  "I  need  not  detain  you  long." 

"  Sit  down.  Miss  Dorothy,  sit  down,"  return- 
ed he,  quite  affably. 

She  sat  down,  but  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  letter  in  her  hand,  instead  of  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  noble  attitude  he  struck  for  her  ad- 
miration. 

"I  hope,"  said  he,  "that  we  may  be  able  to 
understand  one  another  comfortably ;  you  know 
we  ara  connections,  to  a  certain  degree,  Miss 
Dorothy—- to  a  certain  degree,"  he  repeated 
with  omphasts,  to  show  her  that,  though  he 
was  condescending  enough  to  admit  the  tie,  she 
must  not  presume  upon  it. 

"At  least,"  she  replied,  "  we  have  one  com- 
mon interest." 

"  Ah,  ah,  I  comprehend  I  You  refer  to  my 
grandniece — to  Cecil  1  I  am  very  quick  to 
arrive  at  people's  meanings  and  motives.  Miss 
Dorothy,"  said  he,  with  a  look  of  profound 
wisdom,  as  if  examining  a  witness  legally  and 
getting  at  some  truth  the  questioned  one  desired 
to  conceaL 

"Exactly— Oecil,"  said  she,  too  tired  and 
preoccupied  to  be  either  amused  or  irritated  by 
his  stupendous  absurdity. 

"And  yon  have  come  to  a  resolution  in  re- 
gard to  her,"  he  proceeded,  with  the  same  at- 
tempt at  l^gal  profundity;  '*!  can  see  that! 
Now  we  shall  get  on  yerj  well,  I  dare  say ;  but 
don't  be  hasty,  Miss  Dorothy :  moderation  is 
my  motto." 

She  really  was  not  equal  to  growing  angry 
with  his  impertinent  arrogance ;  she  only  want- 
ed to  finish,  and  be  rid  of  him. 

"X  have  made  up  my  mind,"  she  said,  "or 
rather,  it  has  been  made  up  for  me." 

"Bad,"  interrupted  Mr.  Denham,  " bad  ; 
shows  a  trace  of  feminine  weakness,  ma'am." 

"  I  want  you  to  read  this  letter,"  she  contin- 
ued, without  noticing  his  parenthesis. 

"Yon  have  put  your  answer  upon  paper; 
very  well,  very  well,"  said  he,  gratified  at  this 
style  of  procedure  so  much  in  keeping  with  his 
idea  of  what  was  due  to  him. 

"  No ;  it  is  a  letter  I  have  just  received.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  this,  my  answer  to  yon 
would  be  the  same  as  it  was  the  other  day ; 
but  this  leaves  me  no  alternative.  I  shall  re- 
main with  my  niece  Cecil." 

He  was  divided  between  offense  at  her  words 
and  extreme  pleasure  at  finding  that  she  meant 
to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty  where  his 
grandniece  was  concerned. 

"  Yon—- you  put  yonr  response  abruptly,  and 
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—and  in  a  singnlar  fashion,  ma*am,*'  said  he, 
breathing  hard  again.  *'  I  could  haye  wished 
to  hear  yoa  saj  that  yoar  decision  had  been 
reached  from  mature  reflection,  from  a  sense 
of  what  was  right" 

'*I  can^t  help  that;  yon  must  be  satisfied 
with  it  just  as  it  is,"  replied  she,  speaking 
more  like  herself.  **  I  want  yon  to  read  that 
letter.  I  choose  yon  to  know  exactly  how  the 
case  stands." 

*'  Slowly,  slowly,  Bifiss  Conway,"  retomed  he, 
beginning  to  get  a  new  relish  for  the  scene  as 
she  grew  impatient.  ' '  There's  a  Latin  proverb 
which  says — ^well,  I  don't  exactly  recall  at  the 
moment  what  it  does  say." 

*'  But  I  say  read  the  letter,"  retorted  she. 

He  waved  it  back  as  she  offered  it  to  him. 

'*  One  question  first,''  he  said,  relapsing  into 
his  court-of-justice  manner.  **  Ton  relinquish 
that  young  person  whose  name  ought  not  to  be 
nttered  within  these  walls  ?  Yon  devote  your- 
self to  Cecil,  and  you  give  me  your  pledge  that 
no  communication  shall  ever  intrude  to  sully 
the  pure  atmosphere  which  must  surround  my 
graudniece  like — like  a  halo,  may  I  say—- from 
that  quarter  which — ^which — " 

Fortunately,  he  became  so  hopelessly  in- 
volved that  he  had  to  stop. 

Miss  Dorothy  had  got  back  her  subdued, 
preoccupied  air  and  voice. 

'*The  necessity  for  the  promise  has  been 
taken  from  me,"  said  she,  *'so  far  as  Cecil  is 
concerned;  but  I  make  it  freely  for  Yalery 
Stuart's  sake — ^we  are  parted  forever." 

*'  Most  extraordinary ! "  he  burst  out.  ' '  For 
— for — ^I  can't  bring  myself  to  repeat  your 
words,  ma*am ;  but  I  doubt  if  I  ought  to  ac- 
cept your  promise  on  any  other  terms  than 
given  for  CeciFs  sake." 

'*  Better  let  well  enough  alone,"  said  she. 
"I  shall  stay  with  Cecil — ^the  conditions  of 
Marian's  will  are  fulfilled." 

*'You — ^you  have  come  at  last  to  a  proper 
sense  of  what  is  right — ^you  have  given  up  that 
girl." 

**  I  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  she, 
doggedly;  **no  power  on  earth  could  have 
made  me  do  that." 

"Why  then,  ma'am,  what  do  yon  mean  when 
you  say  the  conditions  of  my  niece's  last  testa- 
ment are  fulfilled?"  cried  he,  with  a  kind  of 
war-horse  snort.  '*  Am  I  a  man  to  be  trifled 
with,  ma'am  ?  am  I  likely  to  falter  in  my  duty  ?" 

'*  Oh,  do  read  that  letter  and  be  done,"  said 
she ;  "  it  will  save  any  further  words,  and  I'm 
tired." 

'*  Is  this  a  time  for  reading  letters  ?"  he  de- 
manded ;  and  repeated  the  inquiry  as  if  he 
had  some  insane  idea  that  the  question  was  an 
overwhelming  denunciation.  Miss  I>orothy 
simply  held  the  epistle  out  by  way  of  response ; 
he  waved  it  off  anew,  and  this  time  with  hor- 
ror and  disgust.  '*!  can  read  no  letters — 
none — I  must  have  your  answer,  Miss  Dorothy 
Conway,  ma'am." 

**  To  have  it,  reasons  and  all,  since  you  in- 


sist on  the  reasons,  yon  must  read  that  letter,'' 
said  she. 

Nothing  but  the  recollection  of  his  wife,  and 
dread  of  the  scene  which  would  await  him  if 
he  returned  home  accompanied  by  Cecil,  coald 
have  made  the  pompous  man  yield.  Bnt  he 
was  afraid  of  his  wife.  Inexorable  as  he  was 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  shook  in  his  shoes 
at  the  power  of  that  sickly,  feeble  woman,  who 
rarely  left  her  room,  but  who  held  the  reins  of 
government  very  tightly  nevertheless,  and  was 
capable,  even  at  her  husband's  age  and  notwith- 
standing Cecil's  relationship,  of  a  jealous  scene 
which  would  disgrace  them  all. 

So  he  took  the  letter  and  pranced  up  to  the 
chandelier,  and  tried  to  read  it  without  bis 
glass ;  but  discovering  that  he  held  it  upside 
down,  decided  to  have  recourse  to  his  sf  ecta- 
des. 

Miss  Dorothy  watched  him  absently  while 
he  read ;  she  was  thinking  of  Valery^^f  Cecil 
—of  her  own  life  desolated  by  the  errors  of  one 
human  being,  wondering,  as  most  of  ns  have 
often  done,  over  the  inscrutable  law  which 
makes  so  widespread  the  effect  of  a  single  sin. 
She  was  not  given  to  any  kind  of  metai^ysical 
reverie  as  a  rule,  and  had  tried  for  years  and 
years  to  keep  her  thoughts  in  the  narrow,  pro- 
saic round  where  it  was  safest  they  should 
dwell;  but  to-night  she  was  weak  and  tired, 
and  they  were  past  her  control.  She  was  think- 
ing of  all  sorts  of  things  while  her  old  enemy 
puffed  and  panted  over  Yalery *s  letter.  It 
seemed  a  sacrilege  to  let  his  hand  touch  it,  his 
eyes  rest  upon  those  revelations  springing  from 
the  inmost  depths  of  her  true,  resolute  heart. 
Still  she  had  a  sense  of  gratification  in  forcing 
him  to  understand,  as  far  as  his  shallow  nature 
could,  the  character  of  the  girl  whom  he  affected 
to  despise.  Away  back  into  the  past  drifted 
her  fancies,  recalling  memories  of  Philip  when 
a  boy — of  her  own  girlhood,  with  its  beautiful 
dream,  which  died  so  suddenly'  under  Philip's 
reckless  hand.  It  was  not  a  profitable  reverie, 
with  its  sweetness  and  pain ;  she  realized  that 
when  Mr.  Denham's  voice  called  her  back  to 
the  present. 

''Ahem I"  he  began,  clearing  his  throat  to 
warn  bet  that  he  was  about  to  say  something 
more  than  commonly  impressive.  '*  This  epis- 
tle-—and  I  am  glad  to  admit  it — does  credit  to 
the  feelings  of  its  writer ;  I  trust  they  are  heart- 
felt." 

''  And  I  trust  you  will  not  presume  to  doubt 
it,"  cried  Miss  Dorothy,  with  such  sudden  en- 
ergy that  he  stood  open-mouthed.  "  Give  me 
my  letter,  if  yon  please,  Mr.  Denham,"  and  she 
had  risen  and  taken  it  nnceremonionsly  out  of 
his  hand  before  he  could  close  his  lips.  *'  Now, 
sir,  the  matter  is  settled ;  there's  no  necessity 
for  any  farther  discussion." 

**  No,  not  at  present,"  he  replied,  struggling 
to  recover  his  dignity,  which  her  abruptness  had 
a  good  deal  overset. 

'*Nor  at  any  other  time,"  she  coniinued. 
*'  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  Cecil  to  go  home 
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iwiih.  me.  This  house  wonld  be  a  sad  place  for 
^er  to  live  in ;  it  can  be  shut  up  or  leased,  just 
as  you  please,  until  her  majority." 

*'  Always  prompt — always  business-like,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile  which  carved  hideous  creases 
in  his  face.  ''  I  trust  hereafter  we  shall  under- 
stand one  another  better,  ma*am,  now  that  we 
have  a  mutual  subject  of  interest." 

"Well,**  said  Miss  Dorothy,  unable  to  re- 
press the  avowal,  ungracious  as  it  was,  "  I  don*t 
imagine  either  of  us  is  likely  to  change  much 
at  the  age  we  have  reached.  I  suppose  yon 
want  to  get  back  to  town  to-morrow?" 

'*  It  is  imperative,"  he  replied,  with  great 
majesty,  and  meant  to  add  a  long  list  of  rea- 
sons that  should  reflect  upon  his  importance, 
but  she  did  not  wait. 

"And  I  want  to  go  home,"  said  she,  *'and 
I  think  Cecil  will  be  glad  to  accompany  me." 

Mr.  Denham  was  snfllciently  mollified,  by 
the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  to  express  his  be- 
lief that  Cecil  would  be  charmed  to  have  her 
aunt's  society.  He  actually  held  out  his  hand, 
and  Miss  Dorothy  had  to  take  it;  and  she 
looked  as  if  it  was  a  crab  or  a  turtle,  or  some- 
thing ebe  damp  and  unpleasant.  Luckily,  he 
was  interrupted  in  a  long-winded  speech  by 
the  entrance  of  Cecil's  maid— the  poor  girl 
had  wakened,  and  was  calling  piteously  for  her 
aunt ;  so  Miss  Dorothy  uttered  a  hasty  good- 
night and  fled. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Denham  took  his  de- 
parture, arrangements  having  been  made  for 
the  discharge  of  most  of  the  servants,  as  the 
house  was  to  be  shut  up  for  the  present  and 
left  in  the  care  of  the  housekeeper.  He  in- 
flicted upon  Cecil  a  rather  lengthy  address, 
which  she  endured  with  more  patience  than 
Miss  Conway  gave  her  credit  for  possessing, 
only  once  breaking  in  irreverently  when  he 
spoke  of  her  going  with  her  aunt — 

^*  Why,  of  course  I  shall,"  said  she ;  "  where 
in  the  name  of  goodness  would  I  live,  except 
with  Aunt  Dor  ?  I  shouldn't  leave  her  if  I  had 
as  many  guardians  as  there  are  trees  on  the 
lawn." 

Mr.  Denham  looked  somewhat  indignant  at 
the  outburst,  but  Cecil  kissed  him,  and  advised 
him  ''not  to  be  a  dear  old  prose ;"  and  was  so 
charming  in  her  impertinence  that  he  could  not 
help  forgiving  her. 

Slight  as  his  faith  was  in  human  nature,  he 
knew  Miss  Conway's  word  was  implicitly  to 
be  trusted ;  if  she  ever  decided  to  take  Yaleiy 
back,  he  would  immediately  receive  informa- 
tion. The  pompous  man  had  always  hated 
Philip,  and  had  been  treated  by  him  with  a 
consistent,  cool  contempt  which  he  meant  nev- 
er to  pardon  in  this  world  or  the  next.  All  he 
could  do  now  was  to  transfer  the  dislike  to  Yal- 
ery,  and  he  felt  aggrieved  that  she  had  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  persecute  her.  But  it  was 
a  comfort  to  think  Biiss  Conway  had  been  forced 
to  yield  to  his  will — this  was  the  self-compla- 
cent fashion  in  which  he  viewed  her  decision— 
and  it  was  an  immense  relief  to  be  able  to  in- 


form his  household  dragon  that  she  need  not 
anticipate  any  trouble  in  regard  to  his  ward. 
So  Mr.  Denham  went  his  way,  and  the  same 
afternoon  Miss  Dorothy  and  Cecil  took  the  boat 
up  the  river,  and  were  safely  established  at  the 
Hermitage  that  evening. 

Cecil  had  caught  a  severe  cold  during  her 
father's  illness,  and  between  it  and  her  over- 
whelming sorrow,  was  ill  for  several  weeks ; 
not  dangerously  so,  but  requiring  constant  at- 
tention. That  season  brought  herself  and  her 
aunt  closer  together  than  before,  and  by  the 
time  Cecil  could  get  about  again  they  were  on 
the  most  comfortable  terms.  Dearly  as  she 
loved  the  girl,  Miss  Dorothy  could  not  forget 
Valery.  She  was  forced  to  admit  that  things 
were  arranged  for  the  best ;  but  there  was  a 
sore  spot  in  the  generous  heart  which  beat  un- 
der that  cold  exterior,  and  even  her  overween- 
ing fondness  for  her  present  companion  could 
not  heal  it. 

To  her  old  servants  and  the  neighbors  she 
vouchsafed  only  a  few  indefinite  explanations. 
It  seemed  too  natural  that  she  should  consider 
it  impossible  to  let  the  girls  live  under  the  same 
roof  for  Yalery's  departure  to  be  a  subject  of 
much  question.  Miss  Conway  wrote  to  John 
Ford  at  Rome ;  her  idea  was  that  Valery  had 
gone  to  him.  She  received  a  reply,  not  from 
Ford  himself,  he  was  absent.  The  answer  to 
her  epistle  was  from  Mrs.  Sloman,  and  rather 
more  incoherent  and  rambling  than  her  conver- 
sation. They  knew  nothing  whatever,  about 
Valery,  and  there  was  so  much  wonder,  and  so 
many  offers  to  do  all  sorts  of  impossible  things, 
that  Miss  Dorothy  was  only  anxious  to  keep 
her  quiet,  and  wrote  to  her  never  to  mention 
the  lost  one's  name  to  any  body  if  she  could 
help  it. 

Long  before  these  matters  occurred,  of  course 
there  had  been  an  explanation  with  Cecil.  All 
the  way  up  on  the  boat  she  talked  about  Val- 
ery, and  at  last  Miss  Dorothy  was  obliged  to 
tell  her  that  she  would  not  find  the  girl  at  the 
Hermitage. 

.«» Why,  I  thought  she  lived  with  you  ?"  Cecil 
said,  in  surprise. 

*'She  did  for  a  time,"  Miss  Dorothy  an- 
swered. 

"  I  liked  her  so  much,  and  so  did  papa ;  he 
told  me  to  be  fond  of  her,"  continued  the  child. 
"  Why  have  yon  sent  her  away  ?  Are  you  an- 
gry with  her,  Aunt  Dor?" 

"Angry  ?  No,  indeed !  My  dear,  you  do 
right  to  love  her.  I  did  not  send  her  away, 
she  wanted  to  go ;  she  has  relations  somewhere 
out  West,"  returned  Miss  Dorothy,  hating  the 
dissimulation  with  which  she  was  forced  to 
speak. 

'<  But  why  should  she  go  ?"  persisted  Cecil. 
"She  wasn't  vexed!  She  hadn't  done  any 
thing  wrong,  I  am  sure." 

"  She's  the  best  and  noblest  girl  that  ever 
lived,"  cried  her  aunt.  "Always  believe  that, 
Cecil — always!  Now,  my  dear,  listen ;  I  can't 
tell  yon  about  Valery ;  there  are  painful  things 
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in  her  life  of  which  I  hard  no  right  to  talk,  even 
to  yon — " 

*'  Bat  not  her  findt,"  broke  in  Cecil. 

'*  Kot  her  fault,  imtainij ;  neyer  think  that," 
replied  the  spinster.  *'She  haa  the  tmest, 
grandest  heart,  bat  circnmstaacea  over  which 
neither  of  as  had  any  control  hare  separated 
■us,  Cecil.  Ton  can  do  her  one  great  kindness, 
and  I  know  yon  will ;  never  to  talk  aboat  her 
to  any  hnman  being,  never  to  let  people  speak 
of  her  in  your  hearing  if  you  can  avoid  it." 

**I  can't  anderstand  it,aant,"8he  said,  im- 
patiently. 

^*  I  know,  bat  I  have  no  explanation  to  give ! 
Jast  remember,  it  is  a  kindness  to  Valery ;  yoa 
are  so  generons,  that  will  be  enough  for  you. 
Valery  will  do  very  well ;  her  life  and  oars  lead 
a  long  way  apart — that  is  all ;  so  now,  my  dear, 
there's  an  end  of  the  matter." 

Miss  Dorothy  s^ke  calmly,  bat  she  looked 
80  pale  and  distressed  that  Cecil  had  not  the 
heart  to  tronble  her  by  farther  questions. 

"  My  best  of  old  Dors,  I'll  do  jast  as  you  tell 
me,"  she  said.  '*  Ton  are  stire  there  is  noth- 
ing we  can  do  for  her  ?" 

'*  Nothing  bat  be  silent,"  Miss  Dorothy  an- 
swered, sadly. 

Cecil  kissed  her,  and  said  no  more.  She 
was  taken  ill  so  soon  after  her  arrival  at  her 
aunt's  house,  and  was  ill  so  long,  that  by  the 
time  she  recovered  she  had  ceased  to  think  oft- 
en abont  Valery,  as  was  natural,  considering 
how  ^tle  she  had  seen  of  her ;  but  when  she 
did  recollect,  there  came  the  memory  of  her 
father's  dying  injunction,  ''Love  her  always, 
Cis;  let  nothing  ever  come  between  you."  She 
wonld  not;  and  it  was  sometimes  a  fayorite 
dream  of  hers  that  when  she  grew  up  she 
should  find  Valery,  and  they  were  to  be  reiy 
happy  together.  Until  then  she  could  only 
obey  her  aunt's  request,  and,  willful  and  capri- 
cious as  she  was,  she  loved  the  spinster  too  well 
to  trouble  her  by  any  reference  to  the  forbid- 
den subject. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ACBOS8  SEAS. 

The  years  went  rapidly  and  {pleasantly  by 
with  Cecil  Conway ;  she  had  attained  the  dig- 
nity of  womanhood,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  imagine  a  life  which  promised  more 
brilliantly  than  hers. 

A  season  in  society  had  .not  succeeded  in 
spoiling  her,  though,  on  account  of  her  beanty 
and  fortune,  she  received  adulation  enough  to 
turn  the  heads  of  three  ordinary  girls.  She 
enjoyed  her  triumph  hugely;  there  was  no 
doubt  of  that ;  she  enjoted  every  day  and  hour 
of  existence ;  perhaps  more  thoughtlessly  than 
was  right,  but  it  would  have  required  a  very 
inexorable  mentor  to  remind  her  of  this.  It 
was  not  Miss  Dorothy  who  could  do  it,  as- 
suredly. Let  the  child  be  happy,  she  said  to 
herself— the  years  would  bring  care  and  disap- 


pointment enough — ^no  need  to  anticipate  them 
by  filling  her  mind  with  dark  warnings  or  cyn- 
ical wisdom. 

Soon  after  Cecil's  nineteenth  birthday  her 
granduncle  died ;  and  as  if  destiny  was  never 
tired  of  showering  abundance  upon  her,  she  in- 
herited the  bulk  of  his  great  fortune.  He  had 
grown  fonder  of  her  than  he  had  ever  been  of 
any  human  being,  and  daring  his-  long,  tedious 
illness  acquired  a  good  many  lessons  whidi  the 
past  had  fiuled  to  teach.  He  and  Miss  Doro- 
thy even  learned  to  meet  without  quarreling; 
and  Cecil  rowed  that  in  his  paralytic,  half- 
childish  state,  he  showed  more  good  sense  than 
he  ever  possessed  in  his  prime,  because  he  nev- 
er tired  of  asserting — still  with  a  straggle  af- 
ter the  old  pompous  form  of  speech — that  Miss 
Conway  was  the  most  wonderful  woman  of  his 
acquaintance. 

Before  his  death  he  sent  for  Miss  Dorothy 
to  see  him  alone,  and  told  her  divers  things 
which  softened  her  judgment  in  a  way  that 
even  his  sufferings  had  failed  to  do. 

''This  world's  affiurs  look  very  difierent  to 
me  where  I  am  lying  now,"  he  said,  "and  I 
am  glad  to  tell  you  what  I  never  thought  I 
shoold  be  willing  to  do." 

She  began  to  think  his  poor  head  mast  hare 
gone  utteriy  astray,  but  he  went  on  coUoctedly 
enough, 

"  It  was  a  good  deal  my  fault  that  Marian 
clogged  her  will  by  that  letter  of  instractions." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Dorothy,  "  we  can't  help 
that  now  I  Perhaps  it  was  all  for  the  best-^I 
would  not  think  about  it." 

"I  must — at  least  I  mnst  tell  yon.  That 
letter,  and  the  one  which  was  to  be  given  to 
Cecil  when  she  grew  up,  are  both  destroyed. 
I  did  not  do  it ;  but  I  am  very  glad  of  the  ac- 
cident that  did." 

There  was  an  expression  of  relief  on  Miss 
Dorothy's  face  which  it  had  never  worn  daring 
all  these  years.  She  bad  lived  in  constant 
dread  of  the  day  when  Cecil's  beautiful  yomh 
must  be  clouded  by  the  story  of  her  father's 
sin,  made  more  terrible  from  the  fact  that  the 
disclosure  was  dictated  by  her  own  mother's 
command. 

"Both  destroyed  I"  she  repeated,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"Tes;  you  remember  the  fire  two  years 
ago,  when  my  office  was  burned  ?" 

She  nodded  assent. 

"I  had  taken  those  papers  ftt>m  my  soft;, 
meaning  to  carry  them  to  my  honse.  I  forgot 
them  in  my  desk.  The  fire  broke  out  that 
vei7  night,  and  they  were  burned." 

"Then  there's  an  end  of  them,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Dorothy,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  If  ever 
there  was  a  special  Providence  shown,  it  was 
in  that  fire,  Mr.  Denham." 

"I  think  so  myself  now,"  he  answered. 
"Tes,  there's  an  end  of  them.  I  believe  Ma- 
rian, too,  must  be  glad.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Cecil  should  ever  know  a  word  of  that  sad 
history." 
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"No  reason  in  the  world ;  she^s  not  likely 
to  from  me,"  qaoth  Miss  Dorothy.  **  It's  dead 
and  gone,  like  the  actors  in  the  tragedy — let 
them  all  rest  together/* 

**Yes,  yes;  you  are  right!  Bat  I  thought 
yon  would  be  glad  to  hear  this,  Miss  Conway." 

'*  I  am  ghid,  I  have  no  words  to  tell  yon  how 
glad !  I've  lived  in  a  constant  shiver  of  dread, 
and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  got  ont  into  the  day  once 
more,"  said  she,  looking  at  least  ten  years 
younger  than  when  she  entered  the  room. 

<«I  am  glad,  too,"  he  replied;  ''more  glad 
than  I  have  words  to  express.  There  can  be 
no  question  whatever  now ;  the  will  only  says 
there  are  certain  conditions  attached  to  be 
made  known  by  me  to  the  heir — " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Miss  Dorothy  interrupted, 
too  eager  to  recollect  what  an  offense  an  in- 
terruption always  was  to  the  testy  gentleman. 
But  he  smiled  now,  and  said, 

"I  didn't  mean  to  make  a  long  explanation. 
Miss  Conway — just  to  have  yon  understand 
that  Cecil  will  take  her  fortune  undogged  by 
any  stipulations  whatever.  During  the  time 
before  her  majority  you  will  act  as  her  guard- 
ian— she  could  not  have  a  wiser,  I  am  sensi- 
ble of  that.  Miss  Conway,"  he  concluded,  with 
one  of  the  old  patronizing  waves  of  his  hand ; 
but  in  her  softened  mood  she  could  only  think 
of  the  kindly  intention  prompting  his  words. 

"  I  thank  yon  very  much,  Mr.  Denham,"  she 
answered,  "  and,  believe  me,  I  will  do  my  best." 

"  If  Miss  Conway  had  a  worst,  it  would  bo 
superior  to  other  people's  highest  efforts,"  said 
he,  gi'andiloquently,  and  Miss  Dorothy  was 
shocked  to  find  herself  thinking, 

"Bless  the  man,  he'll  die  struggling  with  a 
long  sentence." 

They  talked  a  little  more,  then  Mr.  Denham 
said,  "Now  send  Cecil  to  me;  I  have  not 
much  time  to  be  with  her,  and  I  can't  bear  her 
out  of  my  sight." 

They  buried  him  not  many  weeks  after  this 
inter^'iew,  and  Miss  Dorothy  was  able  to  forget 
that  he  had  ever  been  different  from  the  light  in 
which  he  showed  during  the  closing  scenes  of 
his  life.  She  and  Cecil  traveled  for  a  while, 
then  returned  to  town,  and  early  in  the  spring 
the  young  lady  startled  her  aunt  with  a  pro- 
posal not  in  the  least  new  to  her  own  mind, 
much  as  it  took  the  spinster  by  surprise. 

"  You  blessed  old  woman,"  she  said,  abrupt- 
ly, one  morning  as  they  sat  together  over  the 
breakfast-table,  "  this  existence  we  lead  is  not 
to  be  endured  another  month ;"  and  she  nearly 
upset  her  cup  in  her  improper  energy. 

"  Don't  scald  yourself,  an3rway,"  returned 
Miss  Dorothy,  unmoved. 

*'  I  feel  inclined  to,  just  for  the  sake  of  a 
sensation,"  vowed  Cecil. 

"  Oh,  if  you've  reached  that  word,  I'm  off," 
said  Miss  Dorothy,  making  a  feint  to  rise, 
though  she  laughed;  ''but  you've  something 
in  that  silly  little  head  of  yours,  so  out  with 
it !  What  do  you  mean  by  talking  like  some 
absurd  creature  in  a  novel  ?" 
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''That's  just  what  I  w<g3t;  not  to  be  absurd 
—don't  ask  the  question !" — cried  Cecil,  gayly, 
"but  to  be  like  a  heroine !  I  want  excitement 
and  adventure,  and  change,  and  ten  thousand 
things  besides ;  so  let's  be  off  to  Europe,  Aunt 
Dor." 

"Bless  the  child!"  exclaimed  the  spinster, 
aghast. 

"I've  been  meaning  to  propose  it  ever  so 
long,"  continued  Cecil;  "I'm  tired  of  New 
York,  and  Washington,  and  Newport,  and  all 
the  rest ;  so  take  me  away  before  I  grow  cross 
and  abominable." 

"  Good  gracious  I  what  shall  we  do  there  ?" 
demanded  Miss  Dorothy. 

"Why,  take  the  whole  country  by  storm," 
laughed  Cecil.  "I  want  to  see  kings  and 
queens,  and  be  adored  by  princes  and  dukes ; 
that's  eveiy  pretty  American  girl's  destiny,  and 
I  must  fulfill  it  I  Now  don't  stand  between  me 
and  my  destiny.  Aunt  Dor,  because  that  would 
be  sinfuL" 

"Dukes,  indeed !"  quoth  Miss  Dorothy,  with 
a  deal  of  fine  republican  scorn ;  "  a  nice  lot  they 
are;  I'd  rather  be  a  nun  than  marry  any  of 
them!  Look  at  that  idiot  of  a  baron  who 
prowled  about  yon  last  year." 

"  Mercy  forbid  I"  broke  in  Cecil ;  "  he  near- 
ly drove  roe  ont  of  my  senses.  But  it's  no 
question  of  marriage,  my  dear !  I've  no  heart 
whatever ;  it  is  pitiable,  but  true ;  I  never  could 
succeed  in  getting  up  a  single  palpitation.  But 
I  must  go  to  Europe ;  you  went  when  you  weixs 
a  girl,  and  I  must  go — that's  a  darling." 

Miss  Dorothy  was  silent ;  Cecil's  words  sent 
her  thoughts  back  to  her  youthful  days ;  to  the 
twelve  months  spent  in  the  storied  lands  of  the 
Old  World;  to  the  beautiful  Italian  haunts 
where  she  had  dreamed  and  been  happy.  She 
remembered,  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday, 
that  Sorrento  trip!  It  was  while  they  stood 
on  the  rocky  shore  looking  ont  toward  Ischia, 
moored  like  a  fairy  bark  in  the  purple  distance, 
that  the  words  were  uttered  which  lifted  her 
into  a  realm  more  beautiful  even  than  the 
scene  about.  Oh,  the  golden  days  which  fol- 
lowed !  Oh,  the  beautiful,  idle,  visionaiy  sea- 
son !  It  lay  a  whole  world  off,  lost  in  the  ir- 
revocable; lost  so  utterly  that  for  years  she 
had  scarcely  thought  of  that  time,  but  it  all 
came  back  now,  fresh  and  vivid !  She  could 
fairly  catch  the  light  of  the  Southern  skies, 
hear  the  murmur  of  the  flower-scented  wind, 
see  again  the  eager,  happy  face  which  might 
never  more  meet  hers,  until  she  passed  "to 
where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace." 
Back  came  also  the  dark  night;  the  terrible 
letters  which  called  her  and  her  father  home ; 
Philip's  boyish  follies  and  crimes;  the  stem  ne- 
cessity that  devolved  upon  her  to  give  up  her  hap- 
piness in  the  hope  of  saving  him,  and  leaving  the 
old  man  to  end  h]^  days  untroubled  and  content. 

Cecil's  voice  roused  her  from  the  painful 
reverie;  she  shook  herself  mentally,  and  re- 
turned to  the  present,  calm,  decided,  and  prac- 
tical as  a  Monday  morning. 
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Why,  aunty,  where  have  yoa  been  ?"  cried 
her  niece ;  "  I*ve  spoken  six  times,  and  yon 
sat  there  like  a  mute !  What  on  earth  were 
yon  thinking  about  ?  Upon  my  word,  you  look 
as  handsome  as  possible,  and  you've  actually 
got  pink  in  your  cheeks." 

**Fnss  and  feathers!"  retorted  Miss  Dor- 
othy, inelegantly,  and  sat  up  rigid  and  dis- 
dainful. "  So  yon  want  to  go  to  Europe, 
Cis  ?  Then  we  had  better  go,  or  I  shall  have 
no  peace." 

*' You're  the  darlingest  old  aunty  in  the 
world,'*  pronounced  CeciL 

*'  Oh  yes,  when  I  give  in  to  all  your  whims ! 
I'm  an  old  idiot,  and  you're  a  young  one ;  but 
let's  turn  ourselves  into  Wandering  Jews,  if 
you've  a  fancy  that  way." 

"But  you  don't  dislike  the  idea.  Aunt  Dor? 
Indeed,  I  don't  mean  to  be  tiresome  and  self- 
ish." 

**  Y6u're  a  poppet ;  you're  a  popinjay,"  re- 
turned Miss  Dorothy,  with  great  energy,  though 
she  smiled  too  pleasantly  for  her  denunciations 
to  be  very  terrible.  "  You'll  be  horribly  sea- 
sick, that's  one  comfort." 

**I  shall  be  nothiog  of  the  sort,"  declared 
Cecil,  indignantly.  **  I've  been  yachting  scores 
of  times,  and  enjoyed  it  every  minute." 

*'  I  don't  think  that's  grammar,"  said  Miss 
Dorothy ;  "  but  no  matter  whether  yon  talk  it 
or  not,  if  you're  going  among  dukes — ^theyll 
never  find  out,  I  shall  be  shockingly  ill,  and 
you'll  hare  to  take  care  of  me,  and  that  will  be 
worse." 

"  ril  bo  as  good  as  gold,  and  take  »uch  care 
of  yon !"  promised  Cecil. 

"  Unless  there's  a  liandsome  roan  on  board 
for  you  to  flirt  with!" 

*' Now,  Aunt  Dor,  when  you  know  I  never 
flirt!" 

*'  I  hope  not ;  I  do  hope  not  I  Oh,  Cis,  you 
may  get  in  earnest  some  day,  and  then  yon 
would  be  sorty  you  had  brushed  the  bloom  oiT 
your  fruit  by  playing  at  nonsense  and  senti- 
ment." 

**  I  think  there's  not  much  danger  of  my  get- 
ting in  earnest,  so  don't  suggest  such  awful  pos- 
sibilities ;  I  mean  always  to  stay  with  you." 

Miss  Dorothy  did  not  pursue  the  conversa- 
tion ;  she  rather  dreaded  the  lime  when  Cecil 
should  discover  that  she  possessed  a  heart. 
The  girl  had  such  capabilities  of  feeling  and 
suffering  in  her  nature,  that  the  spinster  feared 
for  her  the  wakening  which,  nine  times  ont  of 
ten,  holds  less  of  happiness  than  pain. 

But  the  matter  of  the  foreign  journey  was 
decided,  and,  having  once  admitted  this.  Miss 
Dorothy  was  anxious  to  start  Whatever  oth- 
er form  of  patience  life  had  taught  her,  that  of 
submitting  to  delays  was  certainly  not  among 
them,  and  she  gave  nobody  any  peace  day  or 
night  till  they  were  fairly  off.  , 

The  London  season  was  still  young  enough 
to  be  at  the  height  of  its  brilliancy  when  they 
descended  upon  Mayfair.  Cecil's  success  be- 
came an  established  thing  from  the  moment  in 


which  she  made  her  first  courtesy  at  Court,  af- 
ter, fortunately,  getting  alive  ont  of  a  high-bom 
mob  so  utterly  without  mercy  that  the  confu- 
sion would  have  called  for  a  policeman's  exer- 
tions in  less  lofty  quarters. 

Cecil  enjoyed  her  triumph,  as  was  right  and 
natural,  and  Miss  Dorothy  suffered  herself  to 
be  led  from  breakfast  to  concert,  and  concert  to 
dinner,  and  dinner  to  a  round  of  balls,  night  af- 
ter night,  with  the  fortitude  of  an  early  Chris- 
tian martyr.  Occasionally,  when  she  had  time 
to  thhik,  Cecil  would  say, 

"  It's  a  shame,  Aunt  Dor,  to  drag  you  about 
so— but  what  can  one  do?" 

"  Ob,  when  one  is  to  play  the  fool,  I  believe 
in  doing  it  to  the  full  extent,"  replied  the  spin- 
ster. '<  Enjoy  yourself,  Cis,  I  shall  live  it 
through !  I  may  be  obliged  to  have  a  pair  of 
cork  feet  when  it's  all  over,  but  no  matter." 

"  You  poor  old  dear !  Next  winter  well  go 
down  to  Rome  and  be  quiet,  to  make  up  for 
this.  Oh,  Aunt  Dor,  it's  all  like  a  goiigeons 
dream ;  but  I  don't  think  I  should  like  it  year 
afker  year." 

*'  Nobody  but  a  lunatic  would,"  pronounced 
Miss  Dorothy ;  *'  I'd  rather  be  sent  to  the  tread- 
mill at  once !  But  it's  time  to  dress.  Isn't 
there  a  luncheon  or  something,  only  with  a  ri- 
diculous name  instead  of  the  right  one  ?  I  de- 
clare I  do  nothing  but  change  my  dothes.  I 
feel  as  if  I  was  one  of  thoee  kid  women  in  a 
dress-maker's  shop." 

"  It's  just  a  little  breakfast  at  our  minister's ; 
wo  must  go,"  Cecil  urged. 

"I'm  ready;  don't  I  say  I'm  ready?  I'd 
rather  be  a  Comanche  chief  and  hunt  buffaloes ; 
I  shouldn't  work  half  so  hard." 

But  though  she  grumbled,  she  was  careful' 
never  to  disturb  Cecil's  enjoyment  by  showing 
real  annoyance;  and  indeed,  while  she  pooh- 
poohed  the  whole  business,  was  as  much  pleased 
to  see  her  favorite  admired  as  the  weakest  of 
her  sex  could  have  been. 

"Now  that  breakfast  nonsense  is  only  the 
beginning;  what  comes  after?"  she  asked,  as 
she  rang  the  bell. 

"I've  promised  to  go  and  see  the  pictures. 
You  know  we've  had  no  time  to  get  to  the 
Academy  yet;  it's  a  shame,  for  there's  poor 
Mr.  Merriford's  *  Triumph  of  Alexander,'  and 
I  want  to  coax  that  rich  Califomian  to  buy  it" 

"  Triumph  of  a  fiddlestick !"  cried  Miss  Dor- 
othy; "the  name's  enough.  Merriford's  an 
idiot,  and  ni  tell  him  so." 

"Then  there  are  some  things  by  your  <dd 
friend  John  Ford ;  you  would  like  to  see  them." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I've  not  heard  from  him 
for  years,"  said  Miss  Dorothy ;  "  ever  since  you 
grew  up  you've  kept  me  in  such  a  whirl  that 
I've  had  no  time  to  think  about  any  thing." 

"You  shall  have  a  good  long  hour  at  the 
gallery,"  laughed  Cecil ;  "III  see  that  nobody 
speaks  to  you,  and  yon  shall  think  as  much  as 
you  please." 

"  Just  so  that  ridiculous  Lothbury  does  not 
pounce  on  me,  I  can  bear  any  thing,"  said  Misa 
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Dorothy;  "but  he  really  is  more  than  my 
nerves  can  stand,  with  his  sister  the  princess, 
and  his  attempt  to  copy  that  silly  English  drawl. 
Now  he*8  the  style  of  American  that  tarns  my 
stomach.  I  told  him  so  last  night  at  Lady  Man- 
nerly^s ;  I  had  borne  enough.** 

'*  I  thought  he  was  looking  Tery  odd  when  I 
came  up,**  replied  Cecil,  laughing  again — it 
was  so  easy  for  her  to  laugh,  happy  unconscious 
creature !  * '  Really,  Aunt  Dor,  yon  are  too  cru- 
el sometimes.*' 

'<  Not  a  bit,'*  said  the  spinster.  ''  It  does 
people  good  to  step  on  them  occasionally.  I 
don't  suppose  he  has  heard  so  many  wholesome 
truths  for  years  as  I  told  him  last  night.** 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Miss  Dorothy 
was  a  rather  formidable  personage  to  encoun- 
ter, if  not  in  a  conciliatory  mood  ;  but  she  was 
a  well-bred  woman  nevertheless,  and  her  man- 
ners, when  she  saw  fit,  were  thoroughly  charm- 
ing. She  was  a  great  favorite  among  people 
who  pleased  her ;  those  whom  she  did  not  like 
were  given  to  regarding  her  with  sentiments  of 
deadly  animosity,  which  suited  her  exactly. 

''I  detest  half-way  things,"  was  one  of  her 
favorite  observations;  "I  want  either  ta  be 
liked  very  much  or  hated  outright ;  and  I  pre- 
fer to  be  hated  by  the  generality  of  people.*' 

They  made  ready  and  went  off  to  the  break- 
fast, where  Miss  I)orothy*s  soul  found  fresh 
cause  of  vexation — so  strong  that  not  all  the 
delicate  viands  prepared  for  their  delectation 
could  soften  her  one  jot.  There  was  an  Amer- 
ican woman  present  who  had  married  an  Aus- 
trian count;  and,  as  the  culmination  of  her 
follies  this  day,  actnally  told  Miss  Dorothy  that 
she  found  herself  often  speaking  English  with 
a  foreign  accent.  Miss  Dorothy  had  been 
watching  her  with  an  acrimony  which  quite  de- 
prived her  breakfast  of  relish,  but  this  was  the 
crowning  stroke ;  and  the  spinster  acquired  a 
virulent  enemy  in  pretty  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt 
by  administering  a  verbal  castigation  much  in 
the  style  of  that  she  had  bestowed  upon  luck- 
less Jem  Lothbnry  the  night  before.  Madame 
glided  out  of  the  thing  very  neatly,  and  took  oc- 
casion to  tell  Cecil  what  a  fancy  she  had  for 
her,  and  how  much  she  admired  her  aunt. 
While  uttering  an  infinity  of  pretty  speeches  in 
her  most  foreign  accent,  she  was  thinking  that 
if  ever  she  found  an  opportunity  of  stinging  that 
stately  beauty  and  her  atrocious  old  relative, 
nothing  under  heaven  should  keep  her  from  do- 
ing it.  But  Cecil  could  not  know  what  ma- 
dame  was  thinking,  and  Miss  Dorothy  would 
have  laughed  in  scorn  had  any  perception  reach- 
ed her ;  and  madame  was  so  excessively  pret- 
ty, so  witty  and  charming,  in  spite  of  her  non- 
sense, that  Cecil  felt  ashamed  of  her  first  feel- 
ings of  aversion,  and  determined  to  like  her 
very  much. 

They  got  away  at  last,  and  drove  to  the  Acad- 
emy. *^  There's  so  much  done  anyway,**  said 
Miss  Dorothy,  as  she  entered  the  carriage; 
and  she  said  it  in  a  tone  of  such  devout  relief, 
that  an  elderly  gentleman  who  had  offered  to 


accompany  them  looked  discomposed  and  puz- 
zled. Fortunately  he  had  known  her  too  many 
years  to  be  long  astonished  at  her  ragaries,  and 
soon  they  were  gossiping  over  old  days,  while 
Cecil  leaned  back  in*  her  seat  with  a  happy 
smile  on  her  lips,  and  an  absent,  dreamy  look 
in  her  eyes,  which  Miss  Dorothy  had  more  than 
once  observed  of  late,  though  she  wisely  for- 
bore any  remark. 

Rather  to  the  spinster's  disappointment,  the 
rooms  were  not  so  crowded  but  that  they  could 
move  about  with  tolerable  comfort;  and  be- 
cause this  was  the  case,  the  usual  inconsistency 
of  human  nature  caused  Miss  Dorothy  to  sit 
down  at  once. 

'*  Mr.  Knowles  can  show  yon  the  pictures, 
Cis,"  she  said,  '*  and  I'll  wait  here  comfortably 
until  you  fall  over  John  Ford's  things ;  people 
who  work  as  hard  as  we  do  ought  to  save  their 
strength  whenever  they  can." 

But  Cecil  was  in  no  haste,  and  refused  to 
leave  her  aunt  alone.  However,  the  matter 
was  speedily  settled,  for  there  loomed  down 
upon  them  the  most  appallingly  stately  woman 
in  England — so  awful  in  her  grandeur  that  she 
made  the  tall  son  upon  whose  arm  she  leaned 
look  like  a  school-boy  led  out  for  exercise,  in 
spite  of  his  height  and  big  blonde  whiskers. 

Lady  Aldershott  was  always  overwhelming, 
but  perliaps  never  so  much  so  as  when  she  wish- 
ed to  be  exceedingly  cordial ;  then  her  conde- 
scension, added  to  her  state,  was  really  enough 
to  take  one's  breath  away.  She  saw  fit  to  be 
horribly  courteous  on  this  occasion ;  indeed. 
Miss  Dorothy  had  noticed  that  she  grew  more 
and  more  so  of  late ;  and  while  the  countess 
was  enunciating  elegant  phrases,  and  Lord 
George  pulling  his  whiskers,  according  to  habit, 
she  began  to  wonder  if  it  were  possible  that  he 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  Cecil's  newly-acquired 
absent  air.  The  very  idea  chilled  the  spinster's 
blood  ;  that  the  girl  could  care  for  him,  seemed 
impossible ;  that  she  had  the  slightest  idea  of 
buying  a  coronet  with  her  millions.  Miss  Dor- 
othy was  loth  to  believe.  And  yet  Lord  George 
was  always  hanging  about  her  nowadays,  and 
the  countess  waxed  more  civil  each  time  they 
met;  and  Miss  Dorothy,  who  always  learned 
every  thing,  knew  that  between  the  turf  and 
play,  and  a  variety  of  other  aristocratic  foibles, 
the  earl  was  often  so  embarrassed  that  he  did 
not  know  which  way  to  turn.  If  Lord  George 
had  conceived  the  plan  of  avoiding  the  annoyan- 
ces his  father's  extravagance  would  entail  upon 
him  by  swooping  up  Cecil  and  her  money ! — 
or  rather,  if  his  mother  had,  because  the  spinster 
did  not  give  him  credit  for  ability  to  originate  a 
plan  of  any  sort.  The  bare  fancy  filled  her  with 
such  dismay  that  she  was  glad  to  escape  from 
it  and  lose  herself  in  the  frigid  torrent  of  the 
countess's  talk. 

*' Just  come  in — not  seen  the  pictures  yet!" 
she  was  saying  to  Cecil,  with  a  manner  that 
would  have  befitted  Lady  Macbeth  at  the  roy- 
al banquet.  "And  Miss  Conway  looks  tired;  so 
am  I.     George,  my  dear,  give  Miss  Cecil  your 
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arm  and  prove  yourself  a  good  cicerone  while 
we  two  rest  here  comfortablj." 

There  was  no  appeal  from  her  decision ;  the 
most  obstinate  people  always  felt  that  it  would 
have  been  as  easy  to  rebel  against  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  Lord  George  ofifered 
his  arm,  and  Cecil  took  it ;  the  countess  nodded 
at  her  son  as  she  might  have  expressed  ap- 
proval when  he  was  about  three  feet  high,  and 
patted  Cecil's  hand  as  if  to  say,  <*Don*t  be 
overcome  by  the  honor — I  permit  it ;  I  know 
how  condescending  it  is,  but  I  permit  it  I" 
She  included  Miss  Dorothy  in  her  bland  smile 
of  superiority,  so  broad  that  it  gave  her  a  sec- 
ond double-chin  without  warning ;  and  though 
Miss  Dorothy  secretly  chafed  under  the  mag* 
nificent  patronage,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  endure  in  silence. 

**  ril  come  back  for  you,  aunty,  when  I  find 
John  Ford's  pictures,''  Cecil  said,  in  no  way 
affected  either  by  her  ladyship's  state  or  her 
condescension ;  but  fortunately  the  countess  did 
not  dream  even  republican  assurance  could 
reach  that  extent,  or  she  would  have  turned 
into  stone  at  once  and  been  perfectly  adapted 
to  sitting  upon  a  pedestal  as  a  statue  of  Bri- 
tannia. 

*•*'  Have  you  the  catalogue,  George  ?"  she  ask- 
ed ;  and  of  course  he  did  not  know. 

"  Of  course  he  doesn't,"  was  Miss  Dorothy's 
mental  parenthesis;  "he  never  dares  know 
any  thing  unless  she  tells  him  he  may." 

The  catalogue  was  found  on  the  seat  where  the 
countess  had  put  it ;  she  shook  her  head  pensive- 
ly at  her  son,  as  if  it  were  his  fault,  and  sighed, 

**  Careless  boy !     Oh,  youth,  youth  I" 

" That  is  a  fault  for  which  people  cant  be 
blamed  long,"  Mr.  Enowles  ventured  to  ob- 
serve, as  the  young  couple  moved  away ;  try- 
ing BO  hard  to  speak  and  act  naturally,  under 
the  blighting  influence  of  her  ladyship's  grand- 
eur, that  his  face  shone  as  if  it  had  been  newly 
varnished. 

The  countess  looked  at  him,  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  approval  in  her  countenance  now. 
She  touched  her  glass  as  if  thinking  that  in  an 
instant  she  should  be  compelled  to  regard  his 
assurance  by  its  aid.  The  elderly  bachelor, 
never  very  courageous  among  females,  and 
more  afraid  of  the  stately  dame  than  if  she  had 
been  a  sphinx  endowed  with  speech  and  petti- 
coats, mumbled  an  excuse  and  rose  as  suddenly 
as  if  he  had  seated  himself  on  something  sharp. 
Miss  Dorothy  intercepted  the  countess's  glare, 
and  grew  savage ;  she  would  not  have  permit- 
ted him  to  retreat,  only  he  appeared  so  thor- 
oughly wretched  that  she  felt  to  detain  him 
might  come  under  the  head  of  cruelty  to  de- 
fenseless animals. 

"You  must  come  back  for  me  presently," 
she  said ;  and  her  manner  was  so  defiant  that 
the  countess  did  not  attempt  a  second  glare. 

Poor  Enowles  ambled  off,  looking  so  ridicu- 
lously happy  at  his  escape  that  Miss  Dorothy 
wanted  to  laugh,  in  spite  of  remembering  she 
was  completely  at  her  ladyship's  merc^. 


"And  now,"  said  that  awful  personage,  '^  we 
can  talk  comfortably ;  and  I  assure  you.  Miss 
Conway — ^I  assure  you,  it  is  really  refreshing  oc- 
casionally to  converse  with  a  person  so  sensible 
as  yourself;"  and  Miss  Dorothy  wondered  after- 
ward how  she  ever  kept  from  pinching  her. 

Fortunately  she  was  enabled  to  retain  a  firm 
grasp  of  her  patience  and  good  manners ;  and 
the  countess  talked  about  herself,  about  Lord 
George's  virtues,  about  divers  matters  which 
went  to  prove  that  the  greatest  favor  a  benign 
Providence  ever  bestowed  on  unworthy  human- 
ity was  the  gift  of  the  Aldershott  fiimily,  and 
the  crowning  glory  of  that  race  the  hour  in 
which  she  stepped  from  a  ducal  nest  and  perch- 
ed— always  looking  like  Britannia,  though  she 
did  not  say  so — ^upon  the  genealogical  tree  of 
the  ancient  earldom. 

Miss  Dorothy  followed  her  wandering  mon- 
ologue— if  any  thing  so  heavy  and  massive 
could  be  said  to  wander — ^as  well  as  she  was 
able,  though  annoyance  at  poor  old  Enowles's 
discomfiture  and  dismayed  wonderment  as  to 
whether  Cecil  could  show  herself  weak  and 
vain  as  ordinary  girls,  left  the  spinster  a  less 
attentive  listener  than  the  countess  imagined 
it  possible  for  her  high  mightiness  to  find. 


CHAPTEB  XVn. 


IN    THE    OALLERT. 


The  young  people  got  on  much  more  com- 
fortably than  the  pair  they  had  left  unprotect- 
ed in  Lady  Aldershott's  hands.  Once  beyond 
the  oppression  of  his  mother's  presence,  Ijord 
George  was  an  unusually  agreeable  person,  free 
from  the  slightest  pretense,  and  so  overflowing 
with  health  and  spirits  that  many  a  man  pos- 
sessing intellectual  gifts  far  beyond  his  would 
have  proved  a  less  acceptable  companion. 

They  studied  several  of  the  large  pictures 
from  a  sheer  sense  of  duty,  and  Lord  George 
tried  to  express  the  ecstatic  admiration  befit- 
ting, until  Cecil  said,  pleadingly, 

'*  Please  don't — you  make  me  ashamed !  I 
dare  say  they  are  vastly  fine,  but  I  can't  see 
any  thing  in  them  for  all  that." 

"  Just  my  case,  only  I  did  not  like  to  ac- 
knowledge it,"  he  confessed. 

They  both  laughed,  and  impertinently  agreed 
that  it  would  be  an  awful  thing  to  attain  to 
sufficient  critical  acumen  for  a  due  appreci- 
ation of  such  countless  square  feet  of  canvas, 
whereon  figured  in  impossible  attitudes  scores 
of  heroes  and  heroines,  gods  and  goddesses, 
who  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  die  out  of 
all  decent  memories  centuries  ago. 

"  But  come,"  Cecil  said  at  length, ''  the  roof 
will  certainly  fall  on  us  if  you  give  utterance  to 
any  more  heretical  opinions !  We  will  go  in 
search  of  something  better  suited  to  our  limited 
comprehensions. " 

They  finally  discovered  John  Ford's  pic- 
tures, and  Cecil  persuaded  Lord  George  to  ad- 
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mit  that  they  were  among  the  gems  of  the  col- 
lection. Close  by  them  hnng  a  small  painting 
which  soon  distracted  Cecil's  attention  from 
the  works  of  her  aunt's  friend.  There  was 
nothing  strikingly  original  in  the  snbject — an 
old  room,  such  as  one  might  see  in  an  Italian 
palace ;  a  terrace  at  the  back,  with  a  sweep  of 
sunset-tinted  sea  beyond.  The  light  reflected 
into  the  chamber,  and  fell  on  the  head  of  a 
beautiful  girl,  by  whose  side  stood  a  man  evi- 
dently youthful,  though  his  face  was  bowed  so 
that  it  showed  yery  indistinctly.  Another  fig- 
ure— a  young  girl  also— stood  nearer  the  ter- 
race, and  looked  back  at  the  pair  with  an  ex- 
pression of  patient  resignation.  The  whole 
story  was  so  plainly  told,  that  one  perceived  she 
was  making  some  great  sacrifice  for  the  two 
she  had  left  —  that  the  man  recognized  her 
struggle,  though  he  accepted  it;  while  the 
beautiful  girl  in  the  foreground  saw  nothing, 
knew  only  that  a  great  happiness  had  come 
suddenly  within  her  reach. 

The  force  and  life -likeness  of  the  figures 
were  really  wonderful,  and  all  the  accessories 
were  admirably  managed.  Cecil  stood  looking 
at  it  in  silence,  attracted  by  some  vague  fancy 
which  the  picture  roused  even  more  than  by  its 
merit  as  a  work  of  art. 

''This  must  be  the  thing  they  were  talking 
about  at  the  club  last  night,"  cried  Lord 
George,  bringing  her  out  of  her  reverie. 
''  *  How  she  left  them,' "  he  added,  reading 
from  his  catalogue.  '^  Upon  my  word,  that's 
very  nice,  you  know — ^it  is,  indeed." 

''What  is  the  artist's  name?"  Cecil  asked. 

"Let  me  see — 'Bingham,'  no;  'Timothy 
Tuckett,'"  read  Lord  George,  with  a  comical 
face. 

"Never;  it  is  impossible!"  cried  Cecil. 
"  No  man  with  such  a  name  ever  painted  that." 
She  took  the  catalogue  from  his  hand  and  stud- 
ied it  for  an  instant.  "  Tou  were  reading  from 
the  other  page — I  knew  it  couldn't  be !  Tim- 
othy painted  the  horrible  bottle-green  woman 
with  a  blue  head-dress." 

"  And  who  painted  this  ?" 

"There's  no  name— just  a  star;  how  pro- 
voking !"  said  Cecil. 

"  Well,  he's  a  deuced  clever  fellow,  whoever 
he  may  he,"  returned  his  lordship. 

"How  do  yon  know  it  was  a  man?"  de- 
manded Cecil.  "I  am  sure  a  woman  did  it — 
I  am  perfectly  sure  a  woman  did  it." 

"With  that  drawing,  and  that  bit  of  light? 
Oh,  Miss  Conway  I" 

Then  she  abused  him  for  insinuatini;  that  it 
was  too  good  to  be  a  feminine  effort,  till  he  glad- 
ly promised  to  believe  any  thing  she  chose. 
Turning  to  the  picture  again,  he  said,  suddenly, 

"Why,  the  figure  in  the  foreground  looks 
like  yon ;  the  face  is  more  girlish,  but  it's  like 
you.  I  am  certain  at  sixteen  you  were  the  liv- 
ing image  of  it!" 

It  was  like  her ;  an  undefined  consciousness 
of  the  resemblance  had  given  her  that  odd  feel- 
ing when  she  first  looked  at  the  painting.    Ce- 


cil ridiculed  her  companion's  fancy;  all  the 
while  she  secretly  acknowledged  its  truth,  and 
would  have  given  any  thing  to  find  out  the  name 
of  the  artist.  But  it  was  nearly  time  to  think 
of  going,  so  she  sent  Lord  George  to  convoy  her 
aunt  to  the  place,  partly  that  she  might  show 
Ford's  pictures,  partly  because  she  felt  a  sud- 
den remorse  at  having  left  her  so  long  to  Lady 
Aldershott's  society. 

"  It's  a  long  way  down ;  it  would  be  ever  so 
much  nicer  if  you  came  with  me,"  he  pleaded. 
"  Fm  sure  they  will  both  scold  me  for  leaving 
you  here  alone ;  they  will  be  certain  to  think 
it's  not  proper." 

"  Then  I  shall  stay,"  replied  Cecil.  "  Aunty 
never  scolds,  and  your  mother  won't  dare  to — 
me,  at  least." 

"  She  wouldn't  have  the  heart,"  he  answered ; 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  compliment  as 
that  he  remembered  there  was  no  creature  his 
mother  would  hesitate  to  "row" — I  use  the 
word  he  did  mentally — if  it  suited  her  regal 
pleasure. 

"  Besides,  I  want  to  see  if  I  can  discover 
the  resemblance  you  talk  about — only  don't  tell 
them ;  I  shall  be  sure  to  hate  the  picture  then; 
and  I  like  it  so  much  I  don't  want  to  do  that." 

He  had  to  obey  her  caprice,  of  course,  and 
Cecil  stood  alone,  attentively  regarding  the 
picture.  She  heard  her  name  suddenly  pro- 
nounced, turned,  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
Fairfax  Carteret ;  and  the  painting,  the  room, 
the  crowd,  faded  from  her  sight,  and  all  thought 
of  Lord  George  followed  them. 

"  I  knew  an  inspiration  brought  me  here  to- 
day," he  said,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  I  was 
going  by  in  a  great  huny,  but  could  not  resist 
a  peep.  I  am  so  glad  I  Please  say  yon  are 
not  sorry  to  see  me.  Miss  Conway." 

Though  Cecil's  heart  was  fluttering,  and  her 
breath  came  hurriedly,  she  looked  composed 
enough  as  she  gave  him  the  tips  of  her  daintily- 
gloved  fingers.  He  could  not  know  there  had 
been  no  such  color  in  her  cheeks,  no  such  light 
in  her  eyes  all  day  long  as  brightened  her  face 
into  fresh  beauty  beneath  his  gaze. 

"I  am  very  glad  indeed,"  she  answered, 
frankly.  "  When  did  yon  get  back  from  Bel- 
gium ?" 

"  Only  this  morning.  I  ran  off  the  moment 
my  cousin  was  better." 

"  A  fine  way  to  perform  the  part  of  the  Good 
Samaritan !"  said  she. 

"  Oh,  he  was  quite  well ;  and  I  really  had 
to  come,"  Carteret  averred. 

"  Your  life  is  so  full  of  business  and  care," 
laughed  she. 

But  he  would  not  be  teased.  He  was  ask- 
ing after  Miss  Dorothy,  and  eager  to  know  if 
London  equaled  Cecil's  expectations.  He  re- 
minded her  of  the  pleasant  voyage,  of  this  con- 
versation, of  that  stroll  up  and  down  the  deck, 
of  the  moonlight  on  a  certain  evening ;  not  do- 
ing sentiment,  but  showing  an  earnestness  un- 
der his  gayety  and  cheerful  talk. 

Cecil  had  no  need  to  be  reminded  of  a  single 
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incident  of  their  ocean-journey.  There  was  not 
a  thing  so  slight  that  she  had  forgotten  it,  from 
the  moment  when  he  assisted  Aunt  Dorothy 
up  the  cabin  stairs  the  first  time  she  left  her 
state-room,  claiming  acquaintance  with  her  and 
receiving  a  joyful  recognition  for  the  sake  of 
his  mother,  who  had  been  one  of  her  girlish 
friends ;  for  his  own  too,  because  she  had  known 
him  as  a  boy,  and  a  spoiled,  unmanageable 
wretch  he  was,  she  informed  him  with  her  cus- 
tomaiy  candor. 

Thus  introduced  to  Cecil,  who  was  told  to 
consider  him  in  the  light  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, the  pair  had  ample  leisure,  during  the 
long  days  and  evenings,  to  glide  into  a  famili- 
arity of  intercourse  that  would  not  have  come 
about  in  months  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
It  was  always  his  arm  which  supported  Cecil 
in  her  promenades  for  exercise — always  he  who 
read  to  her  and  talked  when  they  grew  tired 
of  books — and  the  beautiful  days  stole  by  like 
a  cloudless  dream  until  the  moment  of  parting. 

Carteret  found  letters  at  Liverpool  which 
compelled  him  to  hurry  to  Brussels  on  account 
of  his  cousin's  illness ;  and  as  Miss  Dorothy 
needed  a  night's  rest,  or  thought  she  did,  he 
could  not  even  have  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying them  up  to  liOndon. 

So  they  parted,  and  no  human  being  fancied 
what  the  memory  of  that  voyage  was  to  Cecil, 
or  how  often  she  looked  forward  to  his  return 
to  England.  Many  tiniies  at  ball  or  opera,  sur- 
rounded by  her  hosts  of  adorers,  they  all  disap- 
peared from  view  because  she  thought  she  per- 
ceived him  in  the  distance.  Frequently,  when 
disturbed  suddenly,  she  would  be  haunted  by 
the  idea  that  he  had  arrived ;  and  she  needed 
life  as  full  of  excitement  and  enjoyment  as  it 
was,  to  bear  patiently  the  disappointment. 

Not  that  there  had  been  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  love-making  during  the  voyage,  which 
was  like  sailing  over  enchanted  seas  and  under 
Elysian  skies  to  them  both.  Whatever  Fair- 
fax Carteret,  in  his  masculine  hardihood,  might 
have  acknowledged  to  his  heart  from  the  com- 
mencement, no  perception  of  her  own  feelings 
had  startled  Cecil's  maiden  innocence.  It  was 
only  when  they  separated  that  she  began  vague- 
ly to  catch  the  significance  of  these  days ;  but 
even  during  the  weeks  which  followed  she  did 
not  really  reflect.  If  a  doubt  had  crossed  her 
mind — if  she  had  been  less  accustomed  to  hap- 
piness— the  frequency  with  which  his  image 
haunted  her  might  have  brought  a  realization 
of  the  truth.  But  she  did  not  think— ho  was 
coming  back,  she  knew — she  only  told  herself 
that  she  was  glad,  without  trying  to  find  a  rea- 
son for  her  joy.  He  would  come,  and  exist- 
ence grow  still  brighter  and  more  priceless — 
each  pleasure  keener,  because  he  shared  it — 
but  no  question  to  her  soul  as  to  why  his  ar- 
rival would  work  such  change. 

And  here  he  was — appearing  before  her  as 
suddenly  as  he  had  done  when  they  first  met. 
The  dusty  old  gallery,  across  which  the  London 
sun  streamed  dimly,  turned  into  a  fairy  palace 


at  once,  and  the  common  world  sank  oat  of 
sight  in  the  glory  of  her  dream. 

Fairfax  Carteret  was  nearly  thirty,  and,  like 
most  young  men,  accustomed  to  think  himself 
very  ancient;  a  Virginian  by  birth,  educated 
partially  abroad,  and  connected  so  closely  -with 
the  titled  English  branch  of  his  family  that  his 
position,  socially  considered,  was  a  thing  worth 
having.  Added  to  this,  he  was  handsome, 
clever,  and  rich.  Naturally,  he  had  gained  va- 
ried experiences,  knew  the  world  thoroughly 
from  London  to  St.  Petersburg — as  novels  and 
idle  people  employ  the  term — and  had  been 
petted  and  adored  till  the  only  wonder  was 
that  he  remained  uninjured.  But  he  had,  and, 
still  more  wonderful,  possessed  a  certain  fresh- 
ness and  capability  of  enjoyment,  ancient  as  he 
considered  himself,  which  young  men  of  this 
generation  usually  exhaust  before  five -and- 
twenty. 

There  they  stood  and  talked,  those  two,  ut- 
terly oblivious  of  every  thing  and  every  body, 
though  their  conversation  was  idle  and  gay 
enough,  and  would  have  given  a  listener  no 
idea  of  the  tumultuous  feelings  which  left  both 
a  little  excited  and  nervous. 

*'I  can't  sufficiently  admire  myself  for  the 
unerring  wisdom  which  brought  me  into  the 
gallery,"  he  said,  laughing ;  but  he  gave  rather 
more  credit  to  his  own  intuitions  than  they  de- 
served. If  he  had  not  chanced  to  see  and  rec- 
ollect Miss  Dorothy's  black  man  (too  busy  quar- 
reling with  the  coachman  to  notice  or  remem- 
ber any  thing  except  the  wrath  kindled  in  his 
sable  breast  by  a  slighting  remark  the  British- 
er had  ventured  in  regard  to  his  color),  it  is 
very  probable  Carteret  would  have  gone  his 
way  without  any  more  Idea  that  Cecil  was  near 
than  he  had  of  meeting  Queen  Elizabeth.  But 
when  he  said  the  words  he  quite  forgot  they 
were  not  literally  correct,  and  would  have  sworn 
that  he  could  never  fail  to  receive  a  warning  of 
her  proximity. 

'*  Aunt  Dor  said  she  saw  something  in  a  news- 
paper the  other  day  about  your  having  accept- 
ed a  position  here  in  the  Embassy,"  Cecil  ob- 
served, not  thinking  it  necessary  to  add  that 
instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  her  aunt's  reci- 
tal of  the  news,  she  had  read  it  over  and  over, 
and  thought  how  fit  he  was  for  any  honors 
which  could  be  conferred  upon  him. 

**  They  oiTered  me  the  secretaryship  before 
I  left  Washington,"  he  replied;  "Morton, 
who  holds  it,  wants  to  be  exchanged  to  Greece 
on  account  of  his  health.     I  may  take  it." 

"I  should  think  yon  would,"  she  said;  **if 
I  were  a  man  I  should  like  nothing  so  much  as 
a  diplomatic  career." 

'*A11  very  well  under  monarchies,"  returned 
he;  *'but  in  our  blessed  country  of  change, 
such  a  career  is  too  uncertain.  Just  as  you 
have  mastered  the  details  of  your  position,  a 
new  administration  comes  into  power;  out 
you  go,  and  perhaps  are  never  heanl  of  again." 

*'  But  a  really  capable  man  is  sure  to  make 
his  mark,"  Cecil  said,  with  a  youthful  fiiith  in 
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politics  regnlated  by  righteoas  laws  which  was 
too  pretty  for  him  to  think  of  disturbing. 

*' Whether  I  accept  or  not,  I  mean  to  spend 
the  season  in  London — ^if  jon  promise  to  be 
nice  to  me,**  he  said. 

'*  That  will  depend  on  your  conduct,"  replied 
she,  gayly;  '*yon  always  do  quarrel  with  me 
— or  would,  only  I*m  so  sweet-tempered  that  it 
is  all  on  your  side." 

'*I  promise  to  astonish  yon  by  my  submis- 
sion and  obedience,"  he  said,  with  a  glance  so 
eager  that  Cecilys  breath  began  to  get  trouble- 
some again,  and  she  was  glad  to  change  the 
conversation  and  talk  about  the  pictures.  . 

But  he  would  not  look  at  the  pictures ;  he 
would  only  look  at  her,  growing  more  ear- 
nest each  moment.  The  color  rose  in  Cecirs 
cheeks,  and  her  eyes  sank  under  his,  in  a  way 
that  might  hare  given  him  new  hope,  had  he 
not  been  too  anxions  to  obser^'e  it.  Had  he 
spoken  then,  had  he  bared  his  heart  and  estab- 
lished confidence  between  them,  the  months 
which  followed  might  have  borne  a  very  differ- 
ent record  for  both ;  but  it  did  not  please  des- 
tiny to  spare  them  clouds  and  trouble.  There 
came  an  interruption — trivial  enough  in  seem- 
ing, but,  like  a  host  of  other  apparently  unim- 
portant incidents  in  these  odd  lives  of  ours,  it 
was  to  have  more  effect  than  many  a  startling 
event,  slight  as  it  appeared. 

Pretty  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt  was  strolling 
down  the  room  with  a  party  of  Austrian 
friends,  more  elegant  and  foreign  than  ever, 
because  a  good  deal  bored  by  her  companions. 
She  had  come  for  a  purpose,  and  been  disap- 
pointed; fate  had  removed  some  victim  from 
her  clutches  for  the  time.  As  it  was  a  new- 
enough  flirtation  to  be  interesting,  madame  felt 
aggrieved  with  the  world  in  general,  and,  when 
in  this  state  of  mind,  was  more  bent  upon  mis- 
chief than  on  ordinary  occasions — a  thing  by 
no  means  necessary. 

Long  before  she  reached  the  spot  where  Ce- 
cil and  Carteret  stood,  madame's  dark  eyes — 
very  keen  eyes,  though  they  did  look  so  soft 
and  so  beautifully  sly,  and,  according  to  her, 
needed  the  aid  of  the  pretty  hrgnon  which 
hung  at  her  chatelaine — perceived  the  pair, 
and  took  in  the  situation  at  once.  She  had 
never  seen  Cecil's  face  wear  the  expression  it 
did  now,  and  on  the  instant  she  remembered 
the  promise  she  had  given  herself  while  smart- 
ing under  Miss  Dorothy's  lecture.  It  required 
only  a  glance  at  Cecil's  companion  to  strength- 
en her  resolution;  for  though  it  was  a  long 
while  since  they  parted,  madame  had  by  no 
means  forgotten  Fairfax  Carteret  and  his  rash 
condemnation  of  her  truthlessness.  It  made 
her  grind  her  white  teeth  at  this  moment  to 
remember,  not  only  the  failure  of  her  plans  and 
the  pain  to  such  heart  as  she  possessed,  but  the 
humiliation,  the  bitterly  courteous  language  in 
which  he  told  her  that  she  was  discovered. 
Still  madame  walked  on,  smiling  and  gay ;  and 
when  the  flutter  of  women's  dresses  and  the 
hum  of  conversation  caused  the  couple  she  had 


watched  instinctively  to  turn  their  heads,  ma- 
dame rushed  up  to  Cecil  and  caught  her  hands, 
and  cooed  her  delight  at  meeting  again  in  that 
milange  of  French  and  English  many  people 
thought  very  pretty,  thougli  it  had  so  roused 
Miss  Dorothy's  wrath. 

**  My  beautiful  American  lily — quel  bonheur  /" 
Then  a  relapse  into  connected  French  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fat  Austrian  ambassadress  who 
was  one  of  her  group.  **  My  dear  friend,  is 
she  not  more  lovely  than  ever?  This  horrid 
room,  that  makes  the  rest  of  ns  like  peonies  or 
faint  as  death,  gives  her  the  most  charming 
color." 

And  the  ambassadress  smiled,  and  the  for- 
eigners chattered,  and  Cecil  proved  as  able  to 
hold  her  own  in  what  the  books  on  etiquette 
are  pleased  to  call  *'  the  court  language  of  Eu- 
rope," as  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt  herself.  Fair- 
fax Carteret  ^was  looking  rather  black  at  the 
interruption,  when  madame  turned  toward  him 
with  a  pretty  affectation  of  surprise,  saying  in 
English — and  the  softened  tone  struck  Cecil's 
ear,  occupied  as  she  was — 

**Has  Mr.  Carteret  entirely  forgotten  me? 
It  is  ages  ago,  but  I  did  not  think  wo  should 
have  to  be  introduced  again." 

"I  should  have  thought  it  only  yesterday," 
he  answered  readily  enough.  Though  he  spoke 
quietly,  and  pointed  the  implied  compliment  by 
a  bow,  Cecil  saw  a  change  in  his  face — a  chango 
so  sudden  that  it  set  her  talking  faster  than  ever 
to  get  rid  of  the  odd  sensation  it  roused.  Still, 
however  much  she  talked  or  laughed,  she  did 
not  lose  one  word  of  the  little  dialogue  between 
the  two. 

She  was  right  in  fancying  that  she  saw  an- 
noyance in  his  countenance,  but  it  was  noth- 
ing more.  From  the  moment  he  knew  Adela 
Livingston  thoroughly,  he  had  despised  her 
with  an  intensity  which  increased  as  her  for- 
eign airs  and  graces  reminded  him  of  the 
treachery  whereby  she  had  purchased  her  pres- 
ent position  and  title.  It  vexed  him  to  think 
of  Cecil  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  woman. 
It  required  a  great  effort  to  stand  there  and  be 
civil,  but  there  was  nothing  else  for  it.  Ma- 
dame's  art  turned  even  the  coldness — which 
she  understood,  raging  inwardly  at  the  knowl- 
edge— to  suit  her  own  purpose,  well  aware  that 
Cecil  would  not  forget  a  g^nce  or  a  syllable. 

In  the  midst  of  the  talk,  up  came  Lord 
George  with  his  lady-mother  and  Miss  Dor- 
othy and  poor  Knowles,  who  had  still  to  en- 
dure the  countess's  state  because  Miss  Dorothy 
would  not  let  him  off.  The  countess  knew  the 
whole  party,  and  immediately  took  the  brunt 
of  the  Conversation  upon  herself;  and  if  any 
thing  could  be  more  appalling  than  her  stilted 
English,  it  was  her  performance  in  the  French 
tongue.  Miss  Dorothy  was  tired  and  cross,  and 
neither  countess  nor  ambassadress  could  keep 
her  from  showing  it.  Luckily  she  saw  Carteret 
delighted  to  meet  her,  and  gave  him  a  greet- 
ing very  different  fh>m  the  careless  salutations 
which  she  had  bestowed  upon  the  rest. 
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<*  Snch  a  bore,"  Lord  George  whispered  in 
Cecirs  ear  when  be  coold  get  close  to  her. 
<^  What  on  earth  did  all  these  people  come  for, 
I  wonder?" 

Carteret  saw  him  whisper,  and  canght  Cecil's 
smile ;  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt,  watching,  gave 
him  a  little  significant  nod  which  did  not  tend 
to  soothe  bis  feelings.  Bj  this  time  the  coant- 
ess  was  ready  to  descend  opon  him,  and  said, 
still  after  the  manner  of  Lady  Macbeth  at  the 
banquet, 

"  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  yon  back  to  En- 
gland, Mr.  Carteret ;  I  saw  your  cousin  Lord 
Balmore  just  before  we  came  np  to  town;  he 
was  looking  vastly  welL" 

"  When  did  you  come  ?"  asked  Lord  George, 
between  whom  and  Carteret  there  had  already 
passed  greetings. 

'*  Only  this  morning,"  he  answered. 

''But,  now  that  he  has  come,  we  mean  to 
keep  him  prisoner,"  cried  Madame  de  Hatz- 
feldt, with  an  affectation  of  intimacy  which 
caused  its  recipient  to  shiver,  while  Miss  Dor- 
othy looked  a  grim  disapproval  that  filled  ma- 
dame's  soul  with  delight. 

<*  Don't  let  these  French-talking  people  get 
at  me,"  Lord  George  pleaded,  in  a  low  voice  to 
Cecil.  "  I'm  not  over-ready  in  my  own  tongue, 
but  when  it  comes  to  that  sort  of  thing  I'm  done 
for  completely." 

And  Cecil  seemed  more  interested  in  his 
conversation  than  ever  before,  and  let  him 
keep  her  on  the  outskirts  of  the  group ;  the 
countess  saw  it,  and  smiled  benignly.  Carteret 
saw  it  too,  but  he  did  not  share  her  ladyship's 
approval. 

*'I  hope  we  shall  see  you  at  Aldershott 
House  very  often,"  she  said  to  him ;  ''  the  earl 
will  be  gratified — I  shall  likewise." 

Carteret  mentally  called  her  a  score  of  names 
which  would  not  have  looked  well  written  af- 
ter her  titles  on  the  family  tree ;  but  he  had 
to  talk  as  well  as  he  could,  and  the  stream  of 
chatter  went  on :  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt  not  hes- 
itating ta  whisper  in  his  ear  several  times,  Cecil 
and  Lord  Greorge  animated,  poor  old  Knowles 
growing  more  and  more  uncomfortable,  Miss 
Dorothy  crosser' and 'grimmer,  the  foreigners 
dying  to  get  off  and  be  witty  at  the  expense 
of  the  English  people — in  short,  every  thing 
under  the  surface  as  much  h  tort  et  ii  trovers 
as  most  incidents  are  in  this  world.  There 
was  one  exception  to  the  general  discontent, 
and  that  was  the  countess.  She  was  satisfied 
with  Cecil  and  Lord  George,  and  the  sight  of 
Carteret  brought  to  her  mind  a  vague  plan 
about  a  certain  Lady  Alicia,  a  penniless  con- 
nection of  the  Aldershotts,  between  whom  and 
the  heir  there  had  been  love-passages  of  which 
ber  ladyship  did  not  approve.  Carteret  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  an  American,  but  he  was 
related  to  a  good  old  English  family,  his  posi- 
tion excellent,  and  he  was  very  rich.  Lady 
Alicia  might  do  worse — she  would  be  out  of 
the  way,  at  all  events.  The  thing  was  worth 
thinking  over,  and  Carteret  worth  petting  a  lit- 


tle, and  her  ladyship's  efforts  in  that  line  were 
something  to  make  a  stout  heart  quail.  Poar 
old  Knowlesj  always  watching  her  as  if  he  had 
been  a  fascinated  bird,  and  receiving  a  glare 
which  nearly  paralyzed  him  when  detected  bj 
the  countess,  thought  he  had  never  seen  any 
thing  so  overwhelming,  and  wondered  how  Car- 
teret could  support  it  with  composure.  Lady 
Macbeth  at  the  banquet  was  nothing  compared 
to  her  now ;  only  ^e  Queen  of  Sheba  doing 
amiability  to  a  son  of  Solomon  could  have  ap- 
peared in  the  least  like  her.  Poor  Knowles, 
between  discomfort  and  a  pair  of  new  boots 
and  Miss  Dorothy's  nips — she  must  nip  some- 
body— fairly  got  wrong  in  his  head,  and  fell 
to  thinking  what  an  awful  object  the  countess 
would  be  in  a  nightH»p — say  one  with  broad 
frills,  such  as  be  remembered  his  grandmother 
possessing.  His  brain  was  going  so  fast  that 
whatever  he  tried  to  say,  this  fearful  suggestion 
came  uppermost,  and  required  to  be  choked 
back.  He  must  have  been  undone  utterly  had 
the  misery  continued,  but,  fortunately,  Miss 
Dorothy  reached  a  pitch  of  exasperation  be- 
tween them  all — ^Madame  de  Hatzifeldt's  man- 
ner to  Carteret,  and  Cecil's  conduct  the  chief 
causes  of  displeasure  —  when  she  could  and 
would  bear  no  more.  She  marched  up  to  ber 
niece  and  said, 

*<  We  can't  live  here,  you  know,  so  I  think 
we  had  better  go  home." 

"By  Jove,  I  wish  we  could!"  cried  Lord 
George. 

"And  I  wish  you  wouldn't  swear,"  quoth 
Miss  Dorothy. 

But  Cecil  and  Lord  George  only  laughed ; 
he  rather  liked  her  downright  sincerity,  and 
indeed  had  been  a  favorite  with  ber  until  she 
conceived  this  dread  of  Cecil's  turning  worldly 
and  wicked. 

"Aunt  Dor,  you  have  not  even  looked  at 
Mr.  Ford's  pictures,"  said  Cecil. 

"I've  seen  enough," retorted  she;  "I  don*t 
want  to  see  any  thing  more  for  a  week !  That 
woman  makes  me  ill." 

"She  is  going  it  rather  strong  with  Carte- 
ret," said  Lord  Geoiige,  following  the  direction 
of  Miss  Dorothy's  eyes,  which  rested  with  grim 
contempt  on  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt.  "She's  a 
very  pretty  woman,  though." 

"She's  a  painted  doll,"  retorted  Miss  Doro> 
thy ;  but  Cecil  would  neither  see  nor  hear,  and 
was  greatly  occupied  in  buttoning  her  glove. 

"  I'm  ready  to  go,  aunt,"  she  said,  after  a  lit- 
tle.    "  Where  is  Mr.  Knowles  ?" 

Knowles  was  as  delighted  to  get  away  from 
the  countess's  neighborhood  as  a  brown  thrush 
would  be  to  escape  from  a  rattlesnake.  But 
first  there  were  numberless  farewells  to  endure, 
and  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt  would  kiss  Cecil, 
and  the  foreign  men  would  hop  about  her,  and 
Carteret  received  no  farewell  beyond  a  cold 
bow.  No  chance  even  to  accompany  her  out ; 
Madame  de  Hatzfeldt  held  him  fast,  and  the 
countess  signified  her  intention  of  going  too. 

"Keep  in  advance  with  Miss  Cecil,  and 
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make  a  way  for  us,  Geot^ge,**  was  her  command ; 
and  Carteret  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
young  lady  led  off  by  his  lordship. 

It  might  have  been  a  relief  to  his  feelings 
could  he  have  known  what  sudden  pang  dis- 
turbed at  that  instant  the  man  he  considered 
so  supremely  blessed.  The  crowd  parted,  and 
in  the  distance  Lord  George  caught  sight  of 
the  Lady  Alicia.  He  had  not  known  she  was 
in  town ;  he  could  not  get  near  her.  He  was 
obliged  to  go  on  and  turn  his  back,  giving  his 
arm  to  Cecil,  remembering,  as  he  did  so,  that 
he  must  thus  let  Alicia  pass  out  of  his  life  for- 
ever. He  liked  ease  and  money,  and  Cecil  was 
a  beauty;  still, he  felt  existence  rather  hard 
upon  him,  and  bad  to  bear  his  burden  like  the 
rest.  Then,  too,  the  countess  glared  sterner 
than  fate ;  so  he  gave  one  sigh,  pulled  his  whis- 
kers, and  stood  up  to  his  duty  like  a  Briton. 
But  after  leaving  the  group  Cecil's  high  spirits 
flagged,  and  they  walked  on  in  a  rather  dull 
fashion,  while  poor  Knowles  and  the  elder  ladies 
followed. 

''You  look  tired," Lord  Geot^ge  said,  kindly, 
thinking  how  beautiful  she  was,  and  wondering 
why  he  could  not  care. 

''Yes,  I  think  I  am;  very  stupid,  at  all 
events,"  Cecil  answered. 

"Ah,  that—" 

"Don't  finish," she  broke  in;  "if  you  at- 
tempt a  complimentary  speech,  I  shall  hate  you 
forever." 

"  I  was  only  about  to  state  a  self-evident 
fact,"  laughed  he. 

"Ill  not  have  that  even,  unless  it  was  some- 
thing uncivil ;  I  really  can  bear  nothing  more 
after  those  foreigners." 

"  I  don't  think  I'm  good  at  compliments," 
he  replied;  "I  am  too  English — ^but  upon  my 
word,  I'm  rather  a  nice  fellow,  after  all." 

"  I  do  think  you  are,"  she  said ;  "  and  you 
remember  the  bargain  we  made  about  pretty 
speeches  I" 

"  Ob,  you're  a  little  hard  on  me,"  returned 
he,  and  they  began  to  laugh  and  jest  again ; 
but  all  the  while  Lord  Greorge  was  thinking 
that  it  might  be  just  possible  Cecil  Conway 
would  not  buy  a  coronet  so  gladly  and  thank- 
fully as  his  sapient  mother  believed.  Life  was 
a  muddle,  he  told  himself,  and  recalled  Alicia's 
glance  of  recognition  as  the  crowd  shut  her 
from  his  view.  Life  was  a  muddle;  but  he 
came  into  it  with  his  hands  tied,  and  must  ac- 
cept what  it  pleased  to  offer.  He  wished  heart- 
ily for  an  instant  that  be  had  been  bom  a  shep- 
herd in  Australia,  and  Alicia  a  dairy-maid  on 
an  adjoining  form,  without  so  much  as  an  an- 
cestor between  them. 

Cecil's  thoughts  were  not  more  entertain- 
ing ;  and  could  the  countess,  watching  them  as 
they  walked  on  before  her,  have  known  the  re- 
flections in  which  each  indulged,  she  would  not 
have  been  safe  for  either  to  encounter  during 
the  next  twenty-four  hours.  Happy  in  her  ig- 
norance, she  bade  Cecil  an  a^Eectionate  adieu  in 
an  involved  sentence  which  made  old  Knowles 


shudder,  and  took  instant  possession  of  her  son 
lest  he  should  be  guilty  of  the  weakness  of  stray- 
ing back  into  the  gallciy  for  a  second  look  at 
the  Lady  Alicia. 

"Well," cried  Miss  Dorothy,  as  the  carriage 
rolled  along  Piccadilly,  "I've  known  a  great 
many  idiots  in  the  course  of  my  life,  but  never 
— never  did  I  meet  a  collection  of  such  hope- 
less ones  as  this  morning !" 

Cecil  was  too  busy  with  her  own  fancies  to 
answer ;  and  poor  old  Knowles,  still  dazed  by 
an  irreverent  vision  of  the  countess  in  a  broad- 
frilled  night-cap,  could  only  smile  feebly.  Miss 
Dorothy  shut  her  lips  hard  together,  and  did 
not  open  them  again  until  the  carriage  stopped 
at  her  house;  then  she  exclaimed,  with  in- 
creased energy, 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  caterpillar  under  a  green 
goosebeny-bush,  or  something  homy  and 
tough,  without  a  leg  to  my  name !" 

"Bless  me.  Aunt  Dor, what  an  outburst!" 
laughed  Cecil,  while  poor  Knowles  stared 
aghast. 

Miss  Dorothy  vouchsafed  no  response,  de- 
scended from  the  vehicle,  and  swept  into  her 
mansion  with  a  grandeur  somewhat  after  the 
countess's  manner;  became  conscious  of  the 
resemblance,  and  turned  to  console  the  unhap- 
py old  bachelor  with  a  few  last  pleasant  words. 

Cecil  jested  and  laughed  too,  but  sighed  un- 
der, and  could  almost  have  echoed  her  aunt's 
wish.  This  morning,  which  began  so  brightly, 
had  drifted  into  the  dreariest  commonplace  her 
experience  could  recall. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 
hadame's  fbiendshif. 

The  next  day  Cecil  was  rather  unsettled  and 
capricious,  though  apparently  in  extravagantly 
high  spirits,  and  at  last  brought  upon  herself  a 
demand  from  Miss  Dorothy  as  to  whether  "  she 
had  a  bee  in  her  bonnet?" 

"I  rather  think  I  have,"  she  answered; 
"  anyway,  I'm  in  one  of  my  nonsensical  moods, 
and  you're  awfully  solemn,  Aunt  Dor.  I  mean 
to  be  compassionate,  and  leave  you  to  your 
book.  I  promised  Mrs.  Hungerford  to  go  shop- 
ping with  her,  so  I'm  off  1  But  don't  forget  to 
be  ready  for  Lady  Mosby's  kettle-drum  when  I 
come  back ;  I  wouldn't  miss  it  for  any  thing." 

"You  may  well  call  it  a  kettle-drum," re- 
turned Miss  Dorothy,  contemptuously.  "I 
should  think  you  would  be  glad  to  sit  still  for 
a  couple  of  hours  at  least." 

"But  I  promised  poor  Mrs.  Hungerford," 
pleaded  Cecil.  "Besides,  I  couldn't  possibly 
keep  quiet,  and  should  worry  you  into  a  fever." 

She  took  herself  off,  and  was  bored  intensely 
all  the  moming ;  but  that  was  not  her  sole  pun- 
ishment for  neglecting  Miss  Dorothy's  advice. 
Several  persons  called  during  her  absence — ^Fair- 
fax Carteret  among  them. 

"  He  seemed  to  expect  to  find  you  at  home," 
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said  Miss  Dorothy.    "  Had  he'  told  yoa  he  was 
coming  ?" 

*'  I  am  sare  I  don't  remember, **  replied  Ce- 
cil, indiflferentlj. 

Bat  while  they  were  driving  to  Lady  Mos- 
by*8  she  managed  to  get  the  conversation  back 
to  him,  and  Miss  Dorothy  said, 

**I  was  vexed  with  him  yesterday,  but  it 
wasn't  his  fault.*' 

*'  What  did  he  do  to  vex  yon  ?**  asked  CeciL 

''I  thonght  ho  was  flirting  with  that  detest- 
able woman — " 

**And  he  assured  yoa  he  was  not!"  inter- 
mpted  Cecil,  laoghing. 

*' Nothing  of  the  sort,"  replied  Miss  Doro- 
thy, testily.  ''Mr.  Carteret  is  a  gentleman. 
He  said  very  little,  bat  he  doesn't  like  her; 
that  was  plain  enoogh.  He  and  I  are  old 
friends,  and  I've  a  right  to  scold  him ;  bat  he 
was  not  to  blame." 

''Madame  de  Hatzfoldt  is  a  very  pretty 
creature ;  one  couldn't  accuse  his  taste  if  he 
did  admire  her,"  returned  Cecil,  rather  flip- 
pantly. 

"I  wish  you  would  not  express  such  senti- 
ments," said  Miss  Dorothy.  "I've  no  doubt 
it's  my  old-fashioned  stupidity,  but  I  think  they 
are  simply  awful!  Fairfax  didn't  say  much, 
but  he  let  me  know  that  if  he  had  a  sister  he 
shouldn't  like  to  see  her  intimate  with  your  for- 
eign-aired madaroe,  pretty  as  she  is." 

"  When  Mr.  Carteret  has  a  sister,  he  can  do 
his  best  to  guard  her  against  the  lady's  fasci- 
nations," said  Cecil,  with  a  pretense  of  a  yawn, 
and  began  to  talk  of  other  things. 
'  Miss  Dorothy  opened  her  lips,  shut  them  res- 
olutely without  having  uttered  a  word,  and  gave 
her  left  ear  a  vicious  pull.  It  was  a  habit  of 
hers  to  give  that  ear  warning  tweaks;  and 
though  she  wanted  to  say  a  variety  of  things 
about  Carteret,  wisely  held  fast  to  her  silence. 
In  spite  of  Cecil's  intimation  of  profound  indif- 
ference to  the  gentleman's  tastes  or  opinions, 
she  was  in  a  different  state  of  mind  from  that 
moment,  and  Miss  Dorothy  saw  it. 

"Youll  have  a  chance  to  tell  him  what  to 
do  with  the  sister  that  he  hasn't,  for  he  said  he 
should  look  in  on  us  at  the  opera  to-night,"  was 
the  only  further  mention  she  attempted  con- 
cerning him.  But  the  artful  spinster  perceived 
that  Cecil  changed  still  more — "  grew  as  sweet 
as  honey  "  was  her  thought — and  Miss  Dorothy 
felt  easier  than  she  had  done  since  the  day  she 
conceived  the  suspicion  that  Cecil  might  turn 
worldly  enough  to  be  dazzled  by  a  coronet. 

Carteret  did  come  into  the  box  that  erening ; 
and  though  Cecil  was  cool  and  self-possessed, 
greeting  him  exactly  as  she  did  those  who  fol- 
lowed, there  was  a  sadden  light  in  her  eyes 
which  he  caught,  and  once  more  told  himself 
that  he  was  not  quite  a  madman  to  indulge  the 
dream  which  had  brightened  the  dreary  days 
of  his  continental  sojourn.  Every  thing  went 
as  nicely  as  possible  for  a  space ;  but  Madame 
de  Hatzfeldt  was  watching  the  ISge  from  her 
seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glittering  horse- 


shoe, and  was  too  quick-witted  and  unscmpn- 
lous  to  be  long  at  a  loss  to  change  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  Lord  Greorge  had  lounged  into  the 
box ;  iieveral  other  men,  whom  Miss  Dorothy 
would  have  liked  to  strangle  with  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  appeared.  Carteret  fully  resolved 
to  outsit  the  whole  lot,  and  have  the  pleasure 
of  convoying  Cecil  through  the  crush-room. 
But  presently  poor  old  Knowles  appeared — un- 
consciously turned  into  a  bird  of  ill-omen  by 
the  errand  upon  which  he  had  been  sent. 

'*  Oh,  Carteret,"  said  he,  "Madame  de  Hatz- 
feldt says  you  are  not  to  forget  her  supper,  and 
that  if  you  mean  to  keep  your  promise  of  taking 
her  down  to  her  carriage  you  must  come  now, 
for  she  is  tired,  and  wants  to  go  home." 

It  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  victim  to  say 
he  had  accepted  no  invitation  to  supper,  and 
had  never  dreamed  of  claiming  the  bliss  of  giv- 
ing her  his  arm  down  stairs.  But  Miss  Doro- 
thy knew  by  his  fiice  that  such  was  the  truth, 
and  felt  dreadfully  angry  with  Cecil  because 
the  young  lady  before  Knowles  finished  hia 
message  was  so  deep  in  a  low-toned  conversa- 
tion with  Lord  George  that  she  could  appar- 
ently neither  hear  nor  see  any  thing  where 
Carteret  was  concerned. 

The  unfortunate  man  rose  to  go ;  Miss  Dor- 
othy held  out  her  hand  and  gave  his  fingers  a 
significant  squeeze,  to  show  that  she  understood 
the  business ;  but  Cecil's  head  was  bent  over 
her  bouquet.  Lord  George  whispering  in  her 
ear,  and  wrath  swelled  in  the  spinster's  souL 

"  Mind  your  manners,  young  people,"  said 
she.  "  Lord  George,  I  heard  your  mother  say 
it  was  very  American  to  whisper !  Cecil,  Mr. 
Carteret  has  bidden  you  good-night  twioCy  if 
you  could  only  listen." 

"  I  do  it  because  it  is  American,  and  there- 
fore delightful—" 

"And  I  am  saying  good-night  as  hat  and 
as  respectfully  as  I  know  how — "  cried  Lord 
George  and  Cecil  in  the  same' breath. 

Every  body  laughed,  and  had  some  bit  of 
nonsense  to  add,  except  Miss  Dorothy  and  Car- 
teret. The  spinster  could  have  cried  with  a 
pang  between  anger  and  distress,  and  Carteret 
took  his  departure,  casting  one  reproachful 
glance  at  Cecil,  which  she  met  with  a  smile  of 
cool  indifference.  She  had  gone  back  to  her 
conversation  with  Lord  George  before  the 
wretched  Carteret  closed  the  door,  and  Miss 
Dorothy  was  powerless  except  to  snub  poor  old 
Knowles,  which  she  did  very  ungratefully,  and 
he  had  no  idea  how  how  ho  could  have  ofi^end- 
ed  her. 

But  Miss  Dorothy  did  not  mean  that  either 
fate  or  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt — whom  she  con- 
sidered the  wickeder  of  the  two--ehonld  spoil 
the  pretty  romance  she  had  fancied  began  dar- 
ing the  sea-voyage;  at  least,  not  without  a 
strong  efibrt  on  her  part  to  prevent  it.  The 
next  time  she  met  Carteret  she  said,  in  the  most 
point-blank  fashion, 

"  You  weren't  engaged  to  that  woman's  sup- 
per— ^I  saw  it  by  your  face." 
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And  I  assure  yoa  my  face  was  perfectly 
tmtbfal,"  be  replied;  but  it  was  out  of  tbe 
question  to  say  more. 

Miss  Dorothy  repeated  the  conversation  to 
Cecil,  but  Cecil  was  so  busy  telling  her  Lord 
George  had  proposed-  to  drive  them  down  to 
Richmond  the  next  day  that  she  paid  very  little 
attention. 

'*  She's  a  provoking  creature !"  thought  Miss 
Dorothy,  sadly  maltreating  her  left  ear  again. 
'*  She's  prouder  than  Lucifer  too !  Oh,  my 
poor  Cecil,  if  I  live  to  see  your  life  ruined  and 
wrecked  like  all  the  others,  how  can  I  bear  it — 
bow  can  I?" 

But  thei«  came  a  respite ;  Madame  de  Hatz- 
feldt  caught  a  severe  cold,  which — Miss  Dorothy 
wickedly  said  by  tbe  special  grace  of  Providence 
— settled  in  her  fiice,  and  it  was  so  swollen  that 
'for  a  time  she  had  to  make  a  recluse  of  herself. 
The  spinster  could  not  resist  a  bit  of  feminine 
vengeance.  She  had  never  set  foot  inside 
Madame  de  Hatsfeldt's  doors,  and  bad  vowed 
that  no  earthly  power  should  ever  take  her 
there ; .  but  when,  through  the  indiscretion  of 
the  doctor,  she  chanced  to  learn  what  kept 
madame  shut  in  her  chamber,  she  forced  her 
way  thither,  and  bad  the  pleasure  of  looking 
at  madame's  nose  and  pitying  her  misfortune. 
Madame  bore  it — she  clenched  her  pretty  bands 
under  the  long  sleeves  of  her  dressing-gown — 
but  she  bore  it,  and  was  so  civil,  and  so  much 
obliged  for  Miss  Dorothy's  kindness ! 

'*  You've  got  a  whole  week  of  it  yet,"  said 
the  spinster,  putting  her  head  on  one  side,  and 
regarding  the  swollen  organ  with  a  beautiful 
mingling  of  sjrmpatby  and  wonder.  '*  At  least 
a  week !,  Dear  me,  dear  me  I  I  wouldn't  have 
bothered  you,  but  I  promised  to  attend  to  our 
friend's  commission.  How  you  must  suffer 
with  it — I  shouldn't  have  known  you.  The 
doctor  isn't  afraid  it  will  leave  a  scar,  is  he  ?" 

**  Gel,  no ! "  cried  madame,  in  horror.  '*  Why, 
it's  nothing ;  I  mean  it  will  not  last ;  it  is  pain- 
ful enough." 

'*  Well,  I  hope  it  won't,"  returned  Miss  Dor- 
othy, in  a  tone  that  implied  great  doubt.  *'  I 
shall  tell  people  they  must  not  worry  yon  with 
visits;  yon  ought  to  keep  quiet;  any  excite- 
ment will  make  it  worse." 

**I  should  think  I  was  quiet  enough;  I'm 
dying  with  enniit,"  moaned  poor  madame ;  and 
the  confession  was  balm  to  the  spinster,  who 
enjoyed  her  own  malice  the  more  because  it 
was  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had  ever  in- 
dulged in  such  weakness. 

'*  You'll  soon  be  able  to  see  people ;  you're 
married,  so  you'll  not  mind,"  was  all  the  con- 
solation she  had  to  offer.  **  But  you  must  be 
very  careful.  I  hope  there's  nothing  serious, 
though  I  remember  your  great-uncle  Carford 
Livingston  used  to  have  tbe  erysipelas  dread- 
fully." 

"  The  doctor  says  it's  only  a  cold,"  returned 
madame,  feeling  dreadfully  helpless,  and  long- 
ing to  fly  at  Miss  Dorothy  and  pull  her  bonnet 
off. 


'*  Don't  yon  let  any  one  find  out,"  said  the 
guest,  wamingly ;  **  that  dreadful  Punch  is  car- 
icaturing every  body  just  now;  it  would  be 
quite  capable  of  putting  yon  in  with  a  nose  like 
a  lemon." 

Madame  kept  her  temper  to  the  last — was 
foreign  and  elegant  in  spite  of  every  thing — 
though  the  rage  in  which  she  indulged  after 
her  tormentor's  departure  made  her  unfortu- 
nate proboscis  throb  and  ache  till  it  needed 
poulticing  for  hours. 

**Only  wait  till  I'm  out  again,"  thought  ma- 
dame; **  only  wait  I  Oh,  you  dreadful  old  cock- 
atoo, I'll  pay  you  for  this  I  She's  fond  of  him, 
and  you  know  it,  and  you'd  give  your  two  ears 
for  the  match.     Only  wait  \" 

But  the  obstinate  nose  would  not  be  hurried 
about  getting  well ;  indeed,  it  acquired  and  re- 
tained for  days  a  puffy,  self-satisfied  look,  as  if 
pleased  with  its  mushroom  shape,  and  deter-x 
mined  to  preserve  it.  Madame  broke  two  look- 
ing-glasses in  disgust,  and  kept  her  maid  in 
fear  of  her  life ;  but  that  was  all  the  satisfac- 
tion tfhe  bad,  for  her  husband  was  busy  with 
his  diplomatic  duties,  and,  besides  this,  his  Aus- 
trian phlegm  held  her  in  awe  at  bcr  most  in- 
sane moments. 

During  this  brief  season  every  thing  went  to 
Miss  Dorothy's  satisfaction,  and  she  hoped  Ce- 
cil and  her  admirer  might  float  so  fieir  along  in 
their  beautiful  dream  that  madame  would  be 
powerless  to  cause  further  misunderstanding. 
Even  Lord  George  was  not  much  in  the.  way ; 
in  fact,  be  behaved  rather  ill  at  this  time, 
though,  fortunately,  his  mother  remained  in  ig- 
norance of  his  conduct.  He  followed  Lady 
Alicia  about  a  great  deal  more  than  was  wise, 
making  Cecil's  society  the  pretext  for  seeing 
his  cousin  so  often,  because  the  two  girls  had 
got  up  quite  an  intimacy,  and  were  together 
frequently.  The  countess,  still  adhering  to  her 
plan  for  the  benefit  of  Alicia  and  Carteret,  con- 
tinued blind  as  a  mole,  and  was  perfectly  con- 
tented to  see  the  four  on  such  terms ;  so  accus* 
tomed  to  success  and  obedience  that  it  never 
entered  her  mind  any  one  of  them  could  go  con- 
trary to  her  will.  It  was  shocking,  no  doubt, 
to  think  of  grafting  these  republican  shoots 
upon  the  ancestral  tree  of  the  Aldershotts,  but 
money  must  be  had.  The  earl  was  going  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  somehow,  in  spite  of  her 
grand  connections,  the  Lady  Alicia  achieved 
no  conquests;  always  liked  certainly — always 
popular  even  among  women  —  tbe  most  fatal 
sign  her  ladyship  knew,  that  she  was  not  con- 
sidered dangerous. 

Bright,  golden  days  they  were ;  unprofitable 
maybe,  but  pleasant  for  all  that.  The  rush 
and  whirl  went  on;  and  though, like. the  rest 
of  the  crowd,  Cecil  worked  harder  than  a  gal- 
ley-slave, she  never  felt  conscious  of  fatigue — 
never  a  ball  was  a  failure — no  hour  that  did 
not  bring  its  meed  of  happiness. 

It  was  deep  in  June  now,  and  Carteret's  se- 
cret had  not  been  told.  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt 
appeared  again,  gAyer*  fairer,  and  more  danger- 
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ons  than  ever.  Scandal  busied  itself  with  her 
name,  bat  her  hnsband's  position  held  her  up, 
and  she  was  too  cold-blooded  to  get  sufficiently 
in  earnest  for  the  stories  to  pass  beyond  vague 
gossip.  She  had  adopted  a  new  manner  with 
Carteret.  Ue  did  not  like  the  woman,  still  he 
could  not  help  thinking  perhaps  he  had  judged 
her  harshly,  or  that  she  might  have  grown  out 
of  some  of  her  faults  as  the  years  went  on.  She 
wanted  his  friendship !  She  was  solitary  and 
unhappy ;  she  knew  she  deserved  it,  but  this 
did  not  make  her  burden  the  easier  to  bear.- 
She  told  him  these  things  frankly ;  she  would 
talk  about  Cecil  too.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  reposing  confidence  in  her,  yet  he 
could  not  be  an  unwilling  listener  when  she 
chose  that  theme.  If  he  could  not  have  Cecil 
to  himself,  and  her  engrossed  life  rendered  this 
difficult,  at  least  it  was  something  to  find  an 
unwearied  admirer  of  her  grace  and  beauty  al- 
ways ready  to  vaunt  them.  She  worked  so 
artfully,  he  did  not  realize  it  was  from  her  he 
caught  a  fear  that  Cecil,  dazzled  by  the  adula- 
tion which  she  received,  and  the  idea  of  one 
day  wearing  the  Aldershott  diamonds — ^which 
had  long  been  paste — ^might  sometimes  allow 
worldly  aims  to  come  between  her  and  the  hon- 
est impulses  of  heart.  He  was  not  able  to  tell 
how  he  got  into  this  habit  of  confidential  talk 
with  madame — ^that  is,  confidential  on  her  side. 
It  had  come  about  rapidly,  for  all  these  occur- 
rences were  the  afiair  of  a  few  weeks.  But  the 
fact  remained,  and,  before  he  really  thought 
about  it,  became  perceptible  to  others,  as  he 
saw  with  deep  annoyance.  But  it  was  difficult 
to  draw  back  now ;  besides,  madame  informed 
him  that  she  and  Cecil  were  fond  of  each  oth- 
er, though,  owing  to  an  insane  dislike  Miss 
Dorothy  had  conceived  toward  the  fair  Austro- 
American,  they  could  not  bo  on  the  terms  both 
would  have  wished. 

"You  may  not  believe  it,  Mr.  Carteret," 
said  madame,  "  but,  with  all  her  pretense^  of 
candor,  that  is  a  very  artful  old  woman!  She 
is  not  a  bit  your  friend,  and,  like  most  of  our 
countrywomen,  she's  crazy  over  nobility,  much 
as  she  abuses  it." 

Carteret  knew  that  a  portion  of  the  account 
was  not  true,  and  he  doubted  the  rest ;  but,  in 
the  uncertain  state  of  his  mind — for  Cecil's 
manner  toward  him  was  very  changeable  and 
capricious  —  the  words  produced  an  effect. 
Miss  Dorothy  grew  disgusted  with  the  whole 
world,  and  took  refuge  in  a  grim  silence.  She 
was  vexed  with  Cecil,  angry  with  Carteret,  and 
venomous  toward  Lord  George.  Her  feelings 
in  regard  to  the  countess  were  not  safe  to  dwell 
upon,  even  in  the  secrecy  of  her  thoughts. 
She  saw  that  noble  lady's  plans  as  distinctly 
as  if  they  had  been  elaborately  explained ;  and 
when  any  slight  incident  made  her  fear  that, 
through  ambition  or  pique,  Cecil  and  Carteret 
were  likely  to  further  them,  she  got  in  such  a 
state  of  mind  that  she  dreaded  to  meet  this 
daughter  of  a  ducal  line,  lest  her  patience, 
worn  threadbare,  should  snap  suddenly,  and 


she  be  guilty  of  conduct  which  would  cause  be- 
holders to  fancy  her  a  Comanche  or  Sioux  In- 
dian disguised  in  crinoline. 

Old  Colonel  Grimshaw  gave  a  grand /e/e 
one  day  at  his  Twickenham  villa,  and  all  the 
world  was  there.  Ther  countess  had  conde- 
scended to  cool  the  company  by  the  icy  grand- 
eur of  her  presence,  and  with  her  eye  upon 
him.  Lord  George  did  not  venture  to  indulge 
in  any  reprehensible  conduct.  Lady  Alicia 
was  loft  to  make  what  she  could  of  life  among 
heavy  dowagers  and  elderly  incapables  of  the 
opposite  sex,  while  his  lordship  showed  promi- 
nent amidst  the  satellites  which  crowded  about 
the  brilliant  American  beauty. 

Cecil  was  looking  handsomer  than  ever,  and 
received  so  much  admiration  that  even  the 
countess  could  not  feel  that  Lord  Greorge's  sac- 
rifice would  be  very  terrible.  But  it  was  a 
long  day  to  Cedl,  in  spite  of  her  high  spirits, 
which  never  once  flagged.  Only  the  night  be- 
fore she  had  heard  for  the  first  time  something 
of  the  reports  in  regard  to  Carteret  and  Ma- 
dame de  Hatzfeldt,  and  she  had  risen  this 
morning  fW)m  a  sleepless  bed  dreading  the/ele, 
and  determined  that  no  trace  of  the  thoughts 
which  troubled  her  should  be  visible  to  the 
keenest  eye. 

So  the  two  played  a  bitter  game  of  cross 
purposes,  and  madame  watched  it,  and  vowed 
before  the  festivity  ended  to  find  some  means 
of  darkening  the  cloud  between  them.  The 
time  had  been  when  she  would  gladly  have 
married  Carteret — would  have  taken  him  in 
preference  to  the  title  she  had  purchased — 
when  such  heart  as  she  owned  went  out  toward 
him  with  the  earnestness  which  for  a  little 
while  she  could  put  into  her  emotions.  The 
old  wound  rankled  stilL  She  was  mean  enough 
to  believe  in  revenge ;  besides,  she  had  a  fe- 
verish craving  for  excitement;  and  since  she 
could  not  find  it  in  a  fiirtation  with  Carteret, 
it  was  pleasant  to  think  of  punishing  him  for 
his  former  and  present  insensibility,  and  at  the 
same  moment  to  pay  the  grudge  she  owed 
Cecil. 

She  came  upon  him  down  by  the  fountain, 
where  he  stood  absently  watching  a  disconso- 
late swan :  he  had  just  broken  away  firom  every 
body  for  an  instant's  quiet.  Cecil  had  treated 
him  to  so  many  changes  of  manner  within  the 
last  three  hours  that  he  was  bewildered  and 
discouraged,  almost  ready  to  believe  her  heart- 
less, and  not  worth  a  thought,  though  this  mis- 
giving did  not  help  his  pain  a  whit,  or  give 
him  the  slightest  mastery  over  the  burning 
passion  in  his  soul.  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt 
stole  softly  behind  him  and  touched  his  arm. 
He  turned  quickly,  wishing  her  at  Jericho,  but 
forced  to  smile  and  tiy  for  a  few  civil  words. 

"Don't  treat  me  as  yon  would  a  common 
acquaintance,"  she  said,  reproachfully;  "I 
thought,  at  least,  yon  had  got  beyond  that." 

"  Sorely,"  he  answered,  not  with  any  clear 
idea  of  what  she  meant  by  her  words,  or  he  by 
his  monosyllabic  reply. 
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**  Toa  are  suffering,  and  yon  want  to  hide 
it,"  she  continued. 

"Yes,  the  heat  has  given  me  a  hlinding 
headache,"  he  said,  trathfollj  enough  as  re- 
garded the  pain  at  all  events. 

'^  And  something  else  has  given  yon  a  worse 
heart-ache,"  returned  madame ;  "and  I  know 
what  it  is." 

She  stood  gazing  into  his  face  with  a  smile 
so  sad,  an  expression  of  such  entire  sympathy 
in  her  eyes,  that  anger  would  not  have  been  in 
masculine  nature.  He  made  no  reply ;  he  did 
not  mean  even  now  to  be  confidential,  but  he 
could  not  feel  vexed  with  any  thing  so  pretty, 
and  coaxing,  and  altogether  charming. 

"  Toull  not  speak — ^youll  not  trust  me,"  she 
went  on.  "  I  think  I*m  a  goose  to  care  about 
yon,  but  I  do." 

**  That  is  very  good  of  you— " 

"  Now  don't  say  that,  unless  you  are  bent  on 
putting  me  in  a  passion.  If  there^s  any  thing 
I  hate  it  is  to  be  told  I  am  good,  for  I'm  not, 
and  wouldn't  be  for  the  world;"  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  both  propositions  had  a  mer- 
it madame's  confessions  rarely  possessed,  that 
of  perfect  truth. 

"  Then  FU  not  say  it,"  returned  he,  con- 
scions  that  his  words  sounded  inane,  and  that 
he  looked  imbecile,  but  not  able  to  find  spirits 
for  high  comedy. 

"Ton  need  not  stand  there  and  say  noth- 
ing," said  madame,  evidently  up  in  her  part. 
"Yon  don't  think  I  followed  you  down  here 
to  the  fountain  to  have  you  watch  that  decrepit 
swan,  do  you  ?" 

"  I  didn't  think  you  followed  me  at  all,"  he 
replied. 

"  £h  bien  t  I  did,  and  I  own  it  upblush- 
ingly,"  cried  madame,  half  in  French,  half  in 
English,  according  to  her  wont,  though,  from 
fear  of  my  critics,  I  mean  to  translate  her  con- 
versation into  the  vernacular.  "  Now  what  hare 
you  to  say  ?" 

He  tried  to  say  several  things,  but  was  con- 
scious that  each  effort  became  a  more  ludi- 
crous failure,  and  so  stopped  short. 

"  No  wonder  yon  stanuner ;  it's  because  yon 
know  yon  don't  deserve  my  friendship — ^you  re- 
pay it  with  coldness  and  reserve ;  and  indeed, 
indeed,  though  I  don't  pretend  to  be  in  the 
least  a  truthful  woman,  I  am  so  when  I  call 
myself  your  friend." 

'*  I  like  to  believe  it,"  he  managed  to  reply, 
"  and  I  appreciate  your  kindness." 

"Ah,  that  is  a  little  better,  but  not  quite 
honest  I  If  you  did  appreciate  it  as  you  ought, 
yon  would  not  be  so  icy  and  reticent." 

"I  don't  think  I  am." 

"  Take  care,  we  are  in  the  palace  of  truth, 
and  there's  the  swan  putting  up  her  neck  in  as- 
tonishment. You  are  not  a  bit  frank — ^yon  don't 
trust  me." 

"But  I  have  nothing  to  telL" 

^HTon  will  make  me  guilty  of  the  rudeness 
of  interrupting  yon.  There  is  something  yon 
could  tell ;  you  have  been  utterly  wretched  all 


day.  Ah,  Mr.  Carteret,  I  have  suffered  enough 
to  know  the  signs !  But  never  mind ;  I  need 
not  be  stupid,  and  talk  about  my  own  life ;  I 
have  made  it  what  it  is,  and  I  bear  it." 

Carteret  was  suffering  so  acutely  that  when 
her  voice  rang  out  suddenly,  sharp  and  bro- 
ken, and  her  face  settled  into  lines  of  pain,  he 
pitied  her,  and  for  the  moment  was  ready  to 
believe  her  in  earnest. 

"  I  bear  it,"  she  repeated,  sofUy ;  then,  after 
an  instant's  silence,  during  which  she  seemed 
striving  to  get  the  mastery  of  a  host  of  bitter 
reflections,  added,  "  but  I  did  not  come  here 
to  speak  of  myself— my  fate  is  decided,  and 
there's  an  end  I  Yours  is  all  before  you. 
Oh,  Mr.  Carteret,  doi^'t  play  with  it,  don't  dal- 
ly, or  it  may  be  too  late  to  claim  your  happi- 
ness." 

"What  would  you  have  me  do?"  he  asked. 

"  Don't  be  vexed — I  know  where  your  heart 
is — ^you  are  doing  wrong!  I  can  judge  better 
than  you  where  another  woman  is  concerned. 
You  are  leaving  Cecil  too  much  to  herself.  In 
your  determination  that  she  shall  make  her 
choice  between  ambition  and  peace,  you  don't 
give  any  hope  or  help.  You  act  indifference  so 
well  that  you  deceive  every  body  but  me ;  and 
Ihe  is  sorely  tried — yon  don't  know  how  sorely." 

He  was  listening  vow  eagerly  enough ;  he 
had  forgotten  his  suspicions  ;  he  could  only  let 
himself  be  fooled,  as  eveiy  man  has  in  his  turn 
been  duped  since  the  days  of  Merlin  and  the 
false  Vivian  in  some  guise  or  other,  and  as  oft- 
en under  that  of  friendship  as  of  love. 

"  Yon  have  not  finished,"  he  said ;  "tell  me 
the  rest  of  your  thought." 

"  I  have  not ;  I  will  tell  you." 

He  looked  across  the  waters  sparkling  in 
the  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun — away  over  the 
shrubberies  toward  the  distant  horizon.  He 
did  not  see  a  little  group,  of  which  Cecil  and 
Lord  George  were  at  the  head,  approach  along 
a  path  that  gave  a  view  of  the  space  about  the 
fountain.  But  madame  saw  them,  and  she  saw 
Cecil  turn  resolutely  in  another  direction,  lead- 
ing her  companions  with  her. 

"What  were  you  going  to  tell  me?"  he 
asked. 

"That  you  are  trjnng  Cecil  too  far  I  Mr. 
Carteret,  yon  don't  know  what  she  bears  up 
against  —  Lord  George's  devotion,  her  aunt's 
influence — and  you  leave  her  in  doubt  of  your 
real  feelings.  She  will  accept  a  coronet  to  hide 
her  pain  —  out  of  that  wounded  pride  which 
drives  a  woman  to  more  complete  desperation 
than  any  thing  else  in  the  world." 

He  started ;  the  warning  had  struck  home. 

"You  do  see  at  last — you  do  take  in  all  the 
danger  r  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands  in  en- 
treaty. "  Then  act  at  once — don't  let  an  hour 
go  by." 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  do  you  ex- 
pect?" he  answered,  impatiently.  "  How  can 
I  speak — what  chance  do  I  ever  get  ?  She  is 
always  as  you  see  her  to-day,  with  a  crowd 
about." 
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*'  So  like  a  man !  Ton  mast  not  wait  for  an 
opportunity,  yon  mast  make  one.  Mr.  Carte- 
ret, my  own  opinion  is,  that  if  yon  wait  till  to- 
morrow— for  I  feel  sure  there  is  some  misun- 
derstanding between  yon — if  yon  wait,  I  believe 
she  will  accept  Lord  Greorge  before  she  leaves 
this  place." 

**  There  is  something  yon  are  keeping  from 

VMM     »' 

me. 

**  No,  no  I  Not  a  syllable  of  confidence  has 
passed  between  us ;  she  is  too  proad,  too  much 
like  yon  for  that !  But  as  I  have  read  yonr  se- 
cret without  help,  so  I  have  tend  hers.  Trust 
my  intuitions,  trust  them,  or  yon  will  rue  the 
delay  till  the  hour  of  your  death." 

"I  can  do  nothing  now,"  he  said,  moodily ; 
''she  has  avoided  me  all  day." 

"  Go  into  the  house  and  write  a  few  lines ; 
tell  her  you  must  speak  with  her — say  what  you 
like !  I'll  give  them  to  her — 111  manage  that 
you  see  her.  Go— there's  the  bogle  sounding 
for  breakfast.  Never  mind,  TU  keep  a  place 
for  you  at  table.  You  can  give  me  the  note 
when  yon  sit  down  by  me." 

'*  Thank  you  I     How  good  you  are ! " 

''  Don't  waste  time— ^lo  as  I  tell  yon  I  Your 
happineds  and  that  of  my  beautiful  Cecil  will 
be  the  best  thanks  I  could  have.  But  taki 
care  what  you  write — it's  ftot  likely— still,  if  she 
were  to  lose  it — ^you  men  are  always  careless ; 
a  woman  would  manage  such  a  letter." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


READING  THE  LETTER. 


The  bugle  recalled  the  various  groups,  and 
people  hurried  toward  the  tent  stretched  in  the 
space  beyond  the  croquet-ground.  As  Cecil 
and  Lord  George  entered  with  a  gay  party, 
they  encountered  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt  stand- 
ing quite  alone,  regardless  of  numerous  invi- 
tations offered  her. 

''  I  am  waiting  for  Mr.  Carteret,"  she  said, 
in  answer  to  some  remark  of  Lord  George's. 

She  had  remained  there  for  the  express  pleas- 
ure of  greeting  Cecil  with  those  words.  Car- 
teret had  gone  on  to  the  house,  according  to  her 
directions,  to  pen  his  note,  and  she  meant  to 
spare  the  girl  no  sting  petty  or  great  that  her 
malice  could  suggest. 

"  How  very  good  of  ypu,"  laughed  Lord 
Greorge; 

**  Is  it  not  ?"  returned  she.  '*  I  don't  think 
any  body  has  ever  heard  of  such  an  instance  of 
devotion  since  the  Crusaders !  But  I  promised 
to  wait,  and  I  must,  though  goodness  Jluows 
where  he  has  hidden  himself.  However,  wait- 
ing is  a  new  sensation,  and  I  like  new  sensa- 
tions, don't  you  ?" 

''  Most  certainly,  when  I  can  find  them,"  he 
said. 

'*  Especially  when  the  old  ones  are  forbidden 
by  the  higher  powers,"  she  half  whispered,  but 
making  her  voice  audible  to  CeciL     "How 


well  your  cousin  Alicia  looks  to-day — almost 
pretty,  dear  girl !" 

''Confound  the  woman!"  muttered  Lord 
George,  under  his  breath.  Cecil  did  not  ap- 
pear to  notice  little  madame's  ill-natured  ef- 
forts. 

*'  We  shall  get  no  places  at  all,"  he  added, 
aloud,  "  if  we  don't  hurry.  Success  to  your 
patient  endurance,  madame  I" 

"  Oh  I  always  succeed,"  she  replied,  gayly, 
"always!  Yon  may  keep  seats  for  us  near 
you.  Dear  Miss  Conway,  you  look  tired !"  she 
added,  turning  to  Cecil. 

"  How  my  looks  slander  me !  I  never  en- 
joyed a  day  so  much  in  my  life,"  she  replied ; 
then  fearing  that  the  words  sounded  abrupt  and 
sharp,  added  something  complimentaij  and 
kind  before  allowing  Lord  George  to  lead  her 
on. 

But,  neatly  as  she  did  her  part,  Madame  de 
Hatzfeldt  was  too  keen-sighted  in  her  malice 
to  be  deceived. 

"  Yon  are  carrying  a  sore  heart  under  it  all, 
my  beauty,"  she  thought,  looking  after  the 
group  as  Cecil's  laugh  floated  musically  ont  in 
answer  to  some  witticism  of  her  companion. 
It  was  not  that  madame  meant  to  be  fiendish 
in  her  wickedness  or  would  have  worked  ont  a 
deliberate  plan  of  revenge.  But  she  was  bit- 
ter and  sore,  bated  Cecil  and  Carteret  with  as 
much  energy  as  she  could  put  into  any  emo- 
tion nowadays,  and  the  chance  to  punish  them 
both  was  too  tempting  to  resist.  Besides,  like 
most  persons  who  live  on  excitement,  she  was 
fond  of  incidents  that  looked  dramatic  and 
made  her  feel  like  a  woman  in  a  play,  for  her 
gilded  existence  was  rather  tame  and  monoto- 
nous in  spite  of  the  resources  within  her  reach. 
The  whole  plan  about  the  note  rushed  into  her 
head  as  she  saw  Carteret  standing  by  the  fount- 
ain. If  she  had  been  obliged  to  reflect  and 
plot,  probably  she  would  have  relinquished  her 
scheme  of  vengeance  from  sheer  indolence; 
but  here  it  was  ready  to  her  hand ;  she  meant 
to  do  all  the  harm  she  could,  and  the  lack  of 
premeditation  kept  her  from  becoming  alarm- 
ed by  any  thought  that  untold  misery  might 
grow  ont  of  her  conduct. 

Carteret  entered  the  tent ;  she  beckoned  him 
to  follow,  and  moved  on  toward  the  tables, 
choosing  a  place  below  the  party  she  had  prom- 
ised to  join,  though  within  easy  reach  of  Ce- 
cil's eye  each  time  she  Jooked  up. 

"  Have  yon  written  the  note?"  she  whisper- 
ed, as  Carteret  seated  himself  by  her  side. 

He  nodded ;  ho  was  gazing  at  Cecil,  and 
she  remained  beautifully  oblivious  of  his  neigh- 
borhood, as  only  a  woman  could,  though  not  a 
glance  or  whisper  escaped  her  notice.  Ma- 
dame de  Hatzfeldt  knew  this ;  and  when  Car- 
teret handed  her  the  billet  he  had  scribbled, 
passing  it  under  the  table  as  she  bade,  she 
managed  to  show  it ;  and  though  Cecil  never 
deigned  a  look,  madame  perceived  that  her 
own  pretended  awkwardness  was  a  success. 
Cecil  thought  she  must  have  sat  there  a  thon- 
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sand  years.  The  whole  scene  was  a  hopeless 
confusion  before  her  eyes ;  the  Toices  that  talked 
to  her  sounded  far  off  and  indistinct ;  her  own 
replies  and  laughter  did  not  seem  to  come  from 
her.  It  was  as  if  her  soul  stood  a  little  way 
apart,  and  had  suddenly  grown  too  stunned  and 
helpless  to  aid  her.  She  was  so  unused  to  suf- 
fering that  her  Tery  self  seemed  strange ;  but 
she  bore  it  all,  and  made  no  sign. 

When  she  glanced  down  the  table  again, 
madame  and  Carteret  had  departed.  Other 
people  were  rising.  Lord  George  was  offering 
his  arm ;  she  accepted  it,  still  in  the  same  un- 
realizing  way,  and  walked  on,  answering,  laugh- 
ing, conscious  the  while  of  trying  to  think  if  it 
was  two  days  or  ages  since  Carteret  bent  orer 
her  in  her  opera-box,  and  the  whole  world  had 
looked'* so  beautiful. 

She  wished  she  could  get  home,  but  there 
was  no  chance  of  that;  she  could  not  even 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Dbrothy ;  in  any  case, 
she  could  not  have  forced  herself  to  go.  There 
was  something  more  to  come — what,  she  did 
not  know ;  but  some  dreadful  crisis  was  near, 
and  she  must  wait  for  its  unfolding.  She  be- 
came aware  that  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt  had 
joined  the  group,  and  was  looking  oddly  at 
her,  making  some  sign  of  intelligence  which 
she  did  not  comprehend ;  but  every  thing  was 
so  vague  and  unreal  that  this  might  only  bo  a 
fancy  like  the  rest. 

'*  I  want  to  speak  to  yon— I  want  yon  to  help 
mo,"  she  heard  madame  whisper  close  to  her. 

The  shiver  of  dislike  which  she  felt  as  the 
woman's  perfumed  breath  stole  over  her  face 
was  real  enough,  at  all  events,  but  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  bow  her  head  compliantly. 

'*  Miss  Conway  and  I  are  going  to  run  away ; 
we  want  yon  to  know  how  painful  it  will  be  to 
miss  us !"  madame  said  to  Lord  George,  as  she 
took  Cecil's  arm. 

Cecil  allowed  herself  to  be  drawn  down  one 
of  the  garden  paths,  away  beyond  a  thicket  of 
lanrestina  that  shut  them  out  from  view.  Ma- 
dame broke  into  voluble  but  incoherent  excla- 
mations, half  laaghing,  half  crying,  in  a  hyster- 
ical fashion  which  seemed  much  more  natural 
to  Cecil,  in  her  dazed,  bewildered  state,  than 
any  ordinary  conduct  could  have  done. 

'Tm  frightened  out  of  my  wits!**  cwed 
madame.  '*I  wouldn't  dare  tell  a  human 
creature  but  yon;  but  I  know  I  am  safe — 
you  are  too  honest  and  true  to  be  treacher- 
ous." 

Cecil  did  not  ask  what  was  the  matter,  nev- 
er remembered  to  do  it,  only  gazed  straight 
into  madame's  face  without  seeing  her,  aware 
that  the  crisis  of  which  something  had  warned 
her  was  at  hand. 

*' Don't  look  at  me  so,  else  I  sha'n't  have 
the  courage  to  tell  you !"  pursued  her  com- 
panion, laughing  again,  but  wiping  her  eyes 
with  her  lace  handkerchief.  '*  It  is  too  ridic- 
ulous !  still  my  husband  would  be  furious — he's 
awfully  strict,  and  I  never  mean  to  flirt — only 
men  will  be  such  idiots !" 


''What  do  yon  want  me  to  do?"  Cecil 
asked,  abruptly,  though  she  was  as  absent  as 
ever.     '*  Yon  wanted  something,  you  said." 

**No,  no — just  to  tell  you — to  get  away 
for  a  little!  The  man  must  be  mad — and 
I'm  not  to  blame — do  say  you  think  I  am 
not!" 

'*N6t  to  blame,"  Cecil  echoed,  dreamily, 
while  her  head  swam  till  the  lanrestinas  be- 
gan to  dance  an  insane  jig  about  the  lawn. 

'<I  never  did  flirt  with  him — at  least  not 
since  we  met  this  time^-since  I  was  married," 
continued  madame,  looking  the  prettiest  picture 
of  distress  that  could  be  imagined.  ''  Years  ago 
in  America — I  was  a  giri  then — he  was  silly 
enough  to  think  he  cared  about  roe,  but  I  nev- 
er dreamed  he  remembered  that  old  nonsense ! 
I  thought  we  were  just  friends — ^and  I  was  glad 
to  be.     Oh  dear,  I  don't  know  what  to  do !" 

Cecil  could  not  have  asked  a  question  if  her 
life  had  depended  on*  it,  she  could  only  stand 
still  and  listen,  comprehending  with  the  first 
word  what  madame  meant,  though  the  scene 
was  none  the  more  real  for  that.. 

"  I  know  people  have  gossiped,"  madame 
went  on,  in  her  pretty,  frightened  way;  *'I 
w^as  told  of  it  only  yesterday,  and  I  felt  that 
we  mustn't  even  be  friends  any  more.  I 
couldn't  be  talked  about — I  should  die !" 

She  caught  Cecil's  hands  and  squeezed  them 
till  her  diamond  rings  left  cruel  red  marks  on 
the  girl's  fingers,  but  Cecil  did  not  flinch. 

'*  What  am  I  telling  ?"  madame  cried.  ''  I 
can't  keep  it  to  myself;  I'm  such  a  goose. 
And  yon'U  not  betray  me  ? — ^promise — swear!" 

*'  I  will  not  betray  you,"  returned  Cecil. 

<*I  knew  it— I'm  not  afraid!  You'll  not 
even  let  him  suspect  that  you  have  heard  a 
syllable  ?"  asked  madame,  eagerly. 

*'  Who  ?  Monsieur  de  Hatzfeldt  ?"  Cecil  in- 
quired. 

'*No,  no!"  returned  madame,  impatiently; 
*'  Carteret !  I  know  it  is  a  bit  of  crazy  folly ; 
it  means  nothing — at  least  it  won't  last — ^it's 
just  memory,  and  that  sort  of  romantic  senti- 
ment. I  wooldn't  have  him  suffer  for  it,  though 
I'm  angry,  of  course.  Oh  dear,  how  odd  yon 
look!  One  would  think  yon  did  not  hear  a 
word." 

**  I  hear,  and  I  understand,"  Cecil  answered, 
and  the  shrubberies  ceased  to  dance,  the  earth 
to  reel ;  she  stood  cold  and  still,  regarding  her 
companion,  the  confusion  gone,  perfectly  able 
now  to  comprehend  eveiy  thing. 

''Yon  are  the  best  darling!" cried  madame, 
enthusiastically.  "Where  was  I? — my  poor 
wits  have  quite  deserted  me ! — oh,  the  note ! — " 

"  You  had  not  said  any  thing  about  a  note," 
interrupted  Cecil. 

'*  But  you  saw  it,  my  dear,  you  saw  him  give 
it  to  me  at  the  table !  I  was  so  taken  by  as- 
tonishment that  I  nearly  dropped  it,  and  I  knew 
von  saw !  That  was  what  made  me  determine 
to  tell  you.  I  couldn't  bear  that  you  should 
think  ill  of  me,  and — and — " 

"  You  had  no  need  to  offer  this  explanation," 
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rejoined  Cecil,  as  the  otber  hesitated,  and  be- 
gan to  sob  and  gasp  anew.  '*  I  should  not  have 
presumed  to  judge  your  conduct." 

'*  That's  because  you're  the  noblest  girl  in 
existence !"  said  madame,  stopping  her  tragic 
play  to  catch  Cecil's  hands  again,  but  this  time 
they  were  drawn  out  of  her  reach.  "Yon 
would  hare  thought  in  spite  of  yourself,  and  I 
want  you  to  love  me,  and  I  couldn't  bear  to 
have  yon  believe  me  like  so  many  married 
women.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  may  flirt,  but  I'd 
cut  my  fingers  off  sooner  than  let  a  man  make 
love  to  me  I     I  feel  so  degraded,  so  shocked  1" 

More  quivers,  more  broken  exclamations; 
Cecil  remained  quiet  till  the  other  ceased. 

"  Tou're  not  blaming  me  ?"  demanded  ma- 
dame. 

"  I  think  not.  I  believe  I  don't  fully  know 
what  has  happened — ^I  am  vexy  stnpid,  I  fear," 
said  Cecil,  still  unnaturally  composed. 

*'  You  shall  see  it — ^111  show  it  to  you,"  re- 
turned madame,  pulling  a  paper  out  of  her  bo- 
som, but  she  checked  herself  as  she  was  hand- 
ing it  to  Cecil,  to  add,  "You'll  never,  by  wprd 
or  look,  let  him  imagine  you  know  any  thing 
about  it  ?  We  are  such  old,  old  friends,  and  I 
wouldn't  like  him  to  be  angry  or  humiliated ! 
It's  just  a  bit  of  temporary  insanity.  I  oughtn't 
to  tell,  but  it  took  me  so  by  surprise — ^you  prom- 
ise?" 

*'I  have  promised  already,"  Cecil  replied, 
''and  I  shall  keep  my  word."  She  stepped 
back  as  madame  drew  out  the  note.  She  had 
no  desire  to  read  it. 

''I  know  you  will;  you  are  one  of  those 
rare  women  whom  one  feels  intuitively  can  be 
trusted !  This  is  what  be  says — you  must  see. 
The  very  first  words  show  that  I  am  not  to 
blame." 

Cecil  put  up  her  hand,  but  madame  did  not 
heed  the  gesture;  she  passed  her  arm  about 
the  girl's  waist  and  held  the  paper  before  her 
eyes,  reading  aloud  the  hastily  written  words : 

"  I  must  speak  to  you,  I  can  not  wait !  By 
the  memory  of  the  days  that  were  so  pleasant, 
I  implore  you  to  grant  me  a  hearing.  Yon 
have  avoided  me — ^put  off  the  possibility  of  ex- 
planation :  if  to  prevent  giving  me  p^n,  it  is 
only  a  cruel  kindness.  The  report  which  has 
reached  me  since  I  came  here  has  nearly  driv- 
en me  wild.  Give  me  a  chance  for  just  one 
word — ^let  me  at  least  show  you  my  whole  heart, 
even  if  your  verdict  must  crush  it." 

Madame  read  out  the  incoherent  billet  slow- 
ly, and  Cecil  stared  at  the  page  as  if  some  hor- 
rible fascination  riveted  her  eyes  upon  it.  She 
had  several  times  seen  Carteret's  writing ;  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  marked  chirography. 

''The  report — he  means  a  story  that  we 
were  going  to  leave  London,"  explained  ma- 
dame. "  Bless  me,  I  shall  have  to  if  he  perse- 
veres in  this  nonsense  1" 

Cecil  shrank  away  from  her  embrace,  and 
madame  did  a  little  more  tragedy,  then  wiped 
her  eyes  and  laughed  again. 

"  I)id  yon  ever  know  any  thing  so  absurd  ?" 


demanded  she,  hiding  the  paper.  "  My  dear, 
you're  such  a  comfort  to  me ;  telling  you  has 
quite  restored  my  courage !  My  poor  old  Fair- 
fax, I'm  very  sorry  for  him !  Don't  be  shocked, 
but  really  I  can  not  get  up  the  amount  of  vir- 
tuous indignation  I  ought.  I  shall  have  no 
scene ;  I  shall  give  him  to  understand  that  if 
any  thing  of  this  sort  occurs  again  my  doors 
are  closed  against  him  forever." 

Cecil  was  struggling  hard  for  words;  she 
could  not  endure  the  idea  that  the  least  per- 
ception of  her  feelings  should  become  apparent 
to  the  woman.  She  heard  herself  laugh,  make 
some  idle  response  all  the  while  her  heart  sank 
down,  down,  and  her  whole  youth  seemed  to  lie 
behind  her,  ruined  and  blighted  by  this  cruel 
blow.  ^ 

"  I  do  blame  myself  for  the  past,"  madame 
was  saying  when  she  could  listen  again. 

"  He  was  very,  very  fond  of  me !  Ah,  my 
dear,  as  Adela  Livingston  I  was  a  little  hard- 
hearted-^young  girls  so  often  are !  Perhaps  I 
did  encourage  him — I  tried  to  like  him.  Well, 
upon  my  word  I  don't  know  why  I  didn't,  only 
along.camo  my  stately  Austrian,  and  I  foi^got 
every  body  else." 

Cecil  made  a  tolerable  pretense  of  attending 
to  these  words,  but  her  thoughts  were  drifting 
back  to  the  golden  spring  days,  when  they  sailed 
over  enchanted  seas  under  Elysian  skies,  and 
not  a  smile  from  those  proud  lips,  not  a  mean- 
ing syllable  that  false  tongue  bad  uttered,  es- 
caped her  memory.  It  was  not  alone  the  bit- 
ter agony  to  her  heart  which  she  endured ;  her 
entire  faith  in  truth  and  honesty  appeared 
gone.  Who  could  be  trusted  since  this  man 
was  capable  of  such  treachery? 

"We  must  go  back,"  madame  said;  "we 
shall  be  missed.  I  must  get  into  the  house  and 
bathe  my  eyes.  I've  cried  until  I  am  a  perfect 
fright." 

Cecil  walked  slowly  forward,  her  companion 
conversing  volubly,  and  she  trying  for  answers 
which  were  not  too  incoherent  or  strained. 
Madame  watched  her,  and  knew  that  the  blow 
had  struck  home,  fairly  admiring  the  conrage 
with  which  it  was  borne. 

"It  will  do  them  both  good," she  thought. 
"  They  may  come  together,  but  it  will  bo  a  long 
while  first!  A  little  suffering  is  wholesome; 
and  they  can't  hurt  me,  even  if  they  got  at  an 
explanation — bah !  h^'d  have  trouble  to  arrive 
at  that — she's  prouder  than  Lucifer !  No  doubt 
she'll  end  by  marrying  Lord  George.  Well, 
she  ought  to  bo  obliged  to  me  for  helping  her  to 
a  coronet!" 

She  broke  off  in  her  mental  summary,  to 
pour  out  a  new  torrent  of  protestations  and 
thanks  upon  Cecil. 

"  I  never  can  repay  you,"  said  she ;  "  I  de> 
clare  I  should  have  done  something  idiotic  if 
I  had  not  had  yon  to  tell — ^gone  to  my  husband, 
and  who  knows  what  might  have  happened 
then  ?" 

The  creature  was  vain  and  silly  enough  to 
like  a  duel  fought  for  her  sake,  Cecil  thought ; 
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and  bitter  as  she  felt  toward  Carteret,  such  con- 
summation of  his  folly  was  too  horrible  to  con- 
template for  an  instant. 

*'  Yoall  not  do  that,"  she  said :  "  think  of  the 
trouble — the  misery — worse  for  you  than  any 
body.  Avoid  the  man — shut  your  doors  against 
him — but  try  nothing  so  insane  as  that." 

"  111  not,  dear ;  indeed  I'll  not.  I  will  do 
just  as  you  tell  me  ;  you  are  the  sweetest,  the 
most  clear-beaded  darling!"  cried  madame, 
enthusiastically,  and  laughed  to  herself  at  the 
idea  of  confiding  any  secret  to  her  Austrian, 
of  whom  she  stood  in  wholesome  awe.  '^  The 
matter  shall  rest  between  us,  and  we'll  both  for- 
get it,  won't  we  ?" 

'*At  least  we  will  never  speak  of  it  again," 
Cecil  answered. 

^That's  right  and  best.  I  feel  so  safe  with 
you.  I  know  even  your  aunt  will  never  hear 
of  it — I  am  awfully  afraid  of  her!" 

''No  human  being  will  ever  hear  a  syllable 
from  my  lips,"  was  Cecil's  reply. 

Madame  knew  she  would  keep  her  word; 
the  girl's  excessive  pride  would  withhold  her, 
if  no  other  consideration  did.  The  dread  that 
any  one  should  suspect  her  secret  would  keep 
her  from  mention  of  the  man  or  his  affairs,  so 
madame  triumphed  with  unalloyed  content. 

They  neored  the  crowded  lawn ;  it  was  twi- 
light now,  and  people  were  beginning  to  depart. 
Madame  wanted  something  of  another  person, 
and  was  eager  to  get  away  from  her  compan- 
ion. She  lived  in  a  round  of  little  plots  and 
plans,  and  exhausted  as  much  art  and  diploma- 
cy over  the  commonest  affairs  of  life  as  if  she 
had  been  a  Machiavelli  in  petticoats. 

''I  am. going  into  the  house,"  she  said; 
'*  I'll  see  you  to-morrow.  Good-bye,  dearest ; 
we're  sworn  friends,  remember  I  I  am  so  fond 
of  yon — I've  no  words  to  tell.  If  ever  I  can 
serve  you,  I'd  do  it  at  any  cost ;  always  be  sure 
of  that — always." 

''I  (hank  you,"  Cecil  answered,  wearily,  anx- 
ious to  escape  further  expressions  of  gratitude. 

Madame  did  the  dramatic  a  little  longer, 
then  hurried  off;  she  wanted  to  discover  the 
old  colonel  and  wheedle  him  out  of  flowers 
enough  to  decorate  her  rooms  for  a  coming 
soiree,  and  so  be  able  to  pocket  the  money 
which  her  husband  would  give  her  to  pay  the 
supposititious  bill  from  the  florist.  She  was  an 
adept  in  such  artifices,  and  took  a  real  pleasure 
in  them  as  proofs  of  her  ingenuity  and  skill. 

Cecil  was  wondering,  in  a  tired,  dazed  way, 
where  she  shonld  find  Miss  Dorothy,  fearing  to 
be  surrounded  again  and  forced  to  talk.  She 
longed  to  reach  home,  and  be  alone  with  her 
*  misery,  even  while  she  dreaded  it  as  the  young 
do  dread  to  face  a  first  suffering.  She  turned 
to  go,  but  as  she  did  so  a  step  smote  the  green- 
sward, and,  looking  up,  she  saw  Fairfax  Carte- 
ret close  by  her  side. 

'  *  At  last  I "  he  exclaimed,  eagerly.  ' '  I  have 
been  searching  everywhere  for  you." 

She  gave  him  one  angry  glance,  and  averted 
her  eyes. 
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"  I  am  Sony  you  took  so  much  trouble,"  said 
she,  coldly. 

The  look,  the  voice,  both  told  him  his  doom. 
He  stood  confounded.  It  was  all  true ;  he  had 
deceived  himself!  His  hurried,  insane  note 
had  only  roused  her  anger  and  contempt ;  she 
was  not  kind-hearted  enough  to  appreciate  his 
honesty  or  pity  his  pain. 

**  Have  I  offended  you  by  coming?" he  ask- 
ed, uttering  the  first  words  he  could  find  where- 
with to  choke  back  the  groan  of  anguish  which 
surged  up  from  bis  very  soul. 

''Offended  me!" she  repeated,  with  an  icy 
smile.  "  What  an  opinion  you  must  have  of 
the  importance  people  attach  to  your  actions 
when  you  ask  a  question  like  that." 

"How  can  you  misunderstand  me  so  cruel- 
ly !"  he  cried.  "  Oh,  Miss  Conway,  you  must 
know  me  better ;  you — " 

He  stopped ;  she  had  advanced  a  step,  and 
was  regarding  him  with  a  face  of  snch  scorn, 
such  intolerable  and  overwhelming  contempt, 
that  the  sentence  died  unfinished  on  his  lips. 
She  thought,  in  the  worthless  vanity  and  fickle- 
ness of  his  nature,  he  was  about  to  speak  words 
of  tender  gallantry ;  and  with  the  lines  of  that 
letter  still  swimming  in  characters  of  fire  before 
her  eyes,  it  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  For 
the  instant  her  wrath  mastered  the  sharp  pain 
at  her  heart ;  a  marble  woman  could  not  have 
looked  more  pitiless  and  cruel. 

"  I  believe  I  am  not  in  the  mood  for  high 
comedy  or  histrionics  of  any  sort,"  said  she, 
and  smiled  again.  "  Do  you  happen  to  have 
seen  my  aunt,  Mr.  Carteret  ?" 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead ;  it  throb- 
bed and  burned  as  if  he  had  received  an  actual 
physical  insult ;  bnt  he  was  suffering  too  keen- 
ly to  feel  angry. 

"  I  left  her  by  the  breakfast  tent,"  he  man- 
aged to  answer ; ."  she  asked  me  to  find  you." 

"Allow  mo  to  thank  you  for — " 

"  Please  don*t  say  such  things !"  he  inter- 
rupted. "I  have  been  a  hopeless  maniac — 
but  I  don't  mean  to  worry  yon  further." 

What  he  proposed  to  himself  by  this  ridicu- 
lous talk  she  could  not  imagine ;  did  he  think 
to  dupe  her  into  some  betrayal  of  feeling  ?  It 
might  easily  be ;  she  was  prepared  to  believe 
any  thing  of  him  now.  He  might  have  laid  a 
'wager  similar  to  oiie  she  had  heard  of  lately, 
that  he  would  make  love  to  a  certain  number 
of  women  in  a  given  number  of  hours,  and  re- 
ceive favorable  answers  from  each.  She  felt 
for  an  instant  that  if  there  had  been  any  man 
at  hand  on  whom  she  had  a  right  to  cidl,  she 
would  have  bidden  him  murder  the  creature  be- 
fore her  eyes.  The  thought  flashed  like  light- 
ning through  her  mind,  long  as  it  takes  to  write 
— she  was  answering  before  he  had  hardly 
finished. 

"One  meets  so  many  maniacs,"  she  said, 
"  hot  I  never  do  allow  myself  to  be  worried ! 
How  pretty  the  colored  lamps  look  among  the 
trees,  don't  they,  Mr.  Carteret  ?" 

She  was  not  content  with  wounding  him,  she 
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wished  to  be  insolent  and  harsh,  now  that  he 
had  plainly  revealed  his  affection  in  that  letter ! 
How  could  he  have  so  utterly  deceived  himself 
in  regard  to  this  woman  ?  It  was  horrible  to 
think  of  any  girl,  young  and  beautiful,  utterly 
hardened,  completely  given  up  to  worldly  am- 
bition !  He  believed — he  said  it  mentally  for 
the  first  time — that,  daring  those  bright  days 
of  the  voyage,  she  had  been  softened  and  touch- 
ed by  a  glimpse  of  the  dream  which  he  had 
guarded  as  so  priceless.  But  she  wanted  sta- 
tion— title ;  she  had  decided  to  accept  them ; 
and  in  her  anger  to  think  they  could  never  bring 
her  peace,  she  found  a  savage  delight  in  tram- 
pling ruthlessly  upon  his  heart. 

**  I  shall  leave  you  to  make  pretty  speeches 
to  the  next  woman  you  meet,"  said  she ;  '*  I 
am  going  to  find  my  aunt." 

'*  One  moment,  Miss  Conway,  just  one,"  he 
returned  in  an  odd,  repressed  voice.  '*  I  know 
of  course  what  this  means ;  but  I  should  like 
to  hear  you  put  it  in  words ;  it  is  not  much  to 
ask,  and  would  make  my  port  easier." 

"I  am  not  good  at  impromptu  charades," 
said  she,  with  a  laugh ;  *'  I  am  so  fearfully  stu- 
pid that  I  do  not  understand  you  in  the  least — 
— but  is  it  worth  explanation  ?" 

*' There  is  no  need,"  he  said;  '*I  am  an- 
swered. You  might  have  done  it  in  a  kinder 
fashion,  still  I  will  not  complain." 

**  That's  very  nice  of  you,  I  am  sure,"  she  re- 
plied, sickened  by  this  effort  to  be  sentimental, 
after  her  showing  so  clearly  that  she  under- 
stood and  despised  his  gome.  **I  will  leave 
YOU  while  you  are  in  this  amiable  mood ;  it  is 
pleasant  to  part  decorously  with  people." 

**And  the  parting  is  forever,"  he  murmured, 
half  unconsciously. 

<*  I  hope  so  with  all  my  heart,"  retorted  she, 
lifting  her  head  proudly  as  again  that  letter 
flamed  before  her  eyes. 

'^  And  I  echo  the  hope,"  he  said ;  but  even 
now  he  could  not  speak  angrily — he  uttered 
the  words  from  a  dreary  consciousness  that  the 
one  favor  destiny  could  grant  him  was  never 
to  look  in  her  face  again. 

''Really,  this  would  all  bo  very  pretty  on 
the  stage,"  observed  Cecil ;  ''  but  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  two  ordinary  acquaintances 
— acquaintances  for  a  brief  space — need  be  he- 
roic about  saying  good-night." 

'*  We  have  not  been  ordinary  acquaintances. 
Miss  Conway," he  said,  sternly.  ''Yon  know 
that.  From  the  first  I  showed  too  plainly  what 
my  feelings  were  for  us  to  be  placed  on  that 
footing." 

"  Are  you  going  to  talk  about  your  feelings  ?" 
demanded  she.  "After  all, you  ought  to  do  it 
well ;  people  frequently  talk  best  of  what  they 
know  the  least." 

There  was  no  good  in  exposing  himself  to 
these  insults  ;  it  was  grief  enough  to  know  he 
had  lost  his  hope  of  earthly  happiness ;  he  need 
not  add  the  misery  of  seeing  this  creature,  who 
had  seemed  to  him  little  less  than  an  angel  of 
purity,  show  in  these  revolting  colors. 


"  Believe  me,  I  have  no  such  intention,"  ho 
answered.    "  Shall  we  go  and  find  your  aunt  ?" 

"Thanks — I  need  not  trouble  you.  I  see 
Lord  Greorge  Wharton  coming  this  way,"  she 
said,  with  a  graceful  bow. 

"  I  may  not  have  another  opportunity — ^let 
me  congratulate  yon  now,"  cried  be,  deter- 
mined to  be  decently  courageous  under  bis 
pain. 

"  Mr.  Carteret, "said  she,  sharply, "  there  are 
limits  even  to  peniflage — I  beg  you  not  to  pass 
them !  You  may  at  least  congratulate  me  on 
the  fact  that  in  Lord  George's  society  I  shall 
be  exposed  neither  to  a  mawkish  attempt  at 
sentiment,  or  an  impertinent  affectation  of  in- 
timacy." 

She  turned  and  left  him  without  anotjier 
word.  He  saw  Lord  George  hurry  forward  to 
meet  her,  saw  her  take  his  arm,  look  up  smil- 
ingly in  his  face,  and  rushed  away  with  such 
bitter  anguish  and  wrath  in  his  heart  that  he 
thouglit  ho  must  go  mad. 

"  Miss  Dorothy  is  determined  to  take  you 
home,"  said  his  lordship. 

"A  very  sensible  determination,"  exclaimed 
Cecil.  "  This  certainly  has  been  the  longest 
day  I  ever  spent  in  my  life !" 

' '  Now  that's  not  complimentary !  However, 
I  shall  think  you  mean  it  to  apply  to  this  titt- 
d-tite  with  Carteret." 

"A  good  deal  of  it  may,"  she  replied,  ener- 
getically. "There  is  a  person  I  never  wish  to 
speak  to  again  as  long  as  I  live,  if  I  can  avoid 
it." 

It  seemed  a  fitting  opportunity  to  utter  the 
words  his  lady-mother  decreed,  but  he  did  not 
feel  equal  to  the  task.  He  was  thinking  of 
Alicia — of  the  distant  Australian  lands  he  had 
taken  insanely  to  dreaming  about  of  late — and 
be  lacked  energy  to  woo  the  heiress  with  prop- 
er warmth. 

Cecil  was  sorry  for  the  words  as  soon  as  they 
were  spoken ;  she  had  not  meant  to  say  so 
much  about  the  man  to  any  body.  She  began 
talking  of  other  things,  to  laugh  and  jest; 
Lord  George  was  glad  to  follow  her  lead  and 
get  awoy  from  the  dangerous  ground  which  he 
knew  must  be  attempted  one  day  or  another. 
The  countess  saw  them  approach,  and  felt  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  affairs, 
actually  growing  so  tender  of  Cecil  that  she  ar- 
ranged a  stray  curl  for  the  young  lady  with  her 
own  aristocratic  fingers.  But  Miss  Dorothy, 
further  than  ever  from  sharing  the  countess's 
content,  said, 

"The  carriage  is  waiting,  Cecil;  we  must 
have  all  caught  severe  enough  colds  by  this 
time." 

"Always  practical — always  judicious,  dear 
Miss  Conway!"  sighed  her  ladyship.  "And 
you  are  very  right  to  take  care  of  your  treas- 
ure. My  dear,"  turning  to  Cecil  with  her 
most  overpowering  manner,  "  this  day  adds  to 
your  triumphs  —  even  his  highness  had  no 
words  to  express  his  admiration." 

His  highness  was  an  offshoot  of  Anstriaa 
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royalty  who  had  spraced  the  .f§te  with  his  pres- 
ence for  a  short  half  hoar.  In  the  midst  of 
her  trouble  and  heart-ache,  Cecil  coald  not  help 
thinking  what  a  hnmiliation  it  was  to  be  ad- 
mired by  a  man  with  such  a  nose  and  under- 
jaw  as  the  prince  possessed. 

They  got  away  at  last,  the  countess  to  the 
end  so  persevering  in  her  manifestations  of 
affection  that  Lord  George  grew  uneasy  lest 
she  should  render  herself  and  him  ridiculous ; 
but  Cecil  was  too  much  preoccupied  to  notice, 
and  Miss  Dorothy  determined  not  to  mention 
any  subject  to  her  niece  connected  with  mother 
or  son  so  long  as  she  could  possibly  restrain 
her  indignation. 

The  very  next  day  old  Enowles  brought  the 
spinster  news  which  startled  her  afresh.  Car- 
teret had  thrown  up  his  diplomatic  appoint- 
ment and  left  England.  Cecil,  writing  notes 
at  a  little  distance,  did  not  appear  to  heed 
what  was  said. 

''Left  EngUind !"  exclaimed  Miss  Dorothy. 
''Why,  what  on  earth — ^he  never  said  a  word 
about  it  yesterday!" 

"He  has  gone,  at  any  rate,"  insisted 
Knowles.  ''I  met  him  this  morning;  he 
seemed  in  a  great  hurry,  and  I  could  not  make 
head  or  tail  of  what  it  was  called  him  off  so 
suddenly." 

Miss  Dorothy  glanced  at  her  niece  with  sus- 
picion. 

"Cecil,"  she  cried,  "do  you  hear?  Mr. 
Carteret  has  gone  away." 

"  Very  well,  aunt;  London  must  try  to  sup- 
port his  absence,"  she  replied,  carelessly. 

"  Humph  V*  said  Miss  Dorothy,  and  gave  her 
car  a  sharp  tweak.  "Did  yoii  know  he  was 
going?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don*t  remember — so  many 
people  are  always  going,  or  coming,  which  is 
worse." 

"  I  think  it  very  odd  he  did  not  at  least  say 
good-bye,"  persevered  Miss  Dorothy,  eying  her 
niece  severely,  and  pulling  the  unfortunate  left 
ear.     *  *  Very  odd  indeed  ! " 

Cecil  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  easy  con- 
tempt ;  the  gesture  gave  Miss  Dorothy  an  ex- 
cuse to  find  fault,  and  at  this  moment,  suspect- 
ing her  niece  as  she  did  of  being  in  some  way 
the  cause  of  Carteret's  departure,  that  was  a 
slight  comfort. 

"  I  wish  you  would  leave  those  foreign  graces 
to  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt,"  said  she.  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  by  lifting  your  shoulders 
— ^I'm  too  old  to  learn  signs  and  ^maces." 

"  My  dear  Aunt  Dor,  I  only  meant  that  Mr. 
Carteret's  disappearance  did  not  seem  worth 
wondering  about,"  replied  Cecil,  good-humor- 
edly. 

"  He's  worth  a  score  of  these  foreigners,  with 
their  ridiculous  drawl  and  their  titles  I"  cried 
the  spinster. 

"  He  is  a  very  fine  fellow,"  added  Enowles, 
anxious  to  appease  Miss  Dorothy's  inexplica- 
ble irritation.  "  He  is  about  the  best  possible 
specimen  of  a  clever,  cultivated  American." 


"  Oh,  if  you  both  mean  to  get  violently  pa- 
triotic I  shall  run  away,"  laughed  Cecil.  "I 
know  you  are  wishing  to  flutter  the  star-span- 
gled banner,  Mr.  Knowles — ^please  don't!" 

"  I  hope  I  never  shall  be  ashamed  of  my 
patriotism,"  observed  Miss  Dorothy. 

"  But  it's  too  precious  to  waste  on  ordinary 
occasions,"  said  Cecil,  teasingly ;  "it  ought  to 
be  kept  for  the  Fourth  of  July  and  public  meet- 
ings, and  other  unavoidable  monstrosities." 

"  You  may  overpower  me  with  your  wit,  but 
you  can't  change  my  opinion,"  returned  the 
spinster,  still  pulling  her  ear. 

She  looked  more  distressed  than  angry,  and 
Cecil,  knowing  very  well  what  was  the  matter, 
had  no  wish  to  worry  her. 

"You  dear  old  Aunt  Dor,"  said  she,  "111 
not  be  wicked  another  minute ;  I'll  go  out  and 
buy  an  enameled  eagle,  and  wear  it  always,  to 
prove  my  patriotism!" 

She  rose  from  the  table,  went  to  Miss  Doro- 
thy, and  stood  smoothing  her  gray  hair  with  a 
tenderness  the  spinster  could  not  resist. 

"I'm  not  cross,"  said  she,  shaking  her  head, 
"  but  you're  a  bad  girl." 

"  Well,  she's  a  very  handsome  one,  at  all 
events!"  cried  old  Enowles,  with  a  candor 
which,  made  both  ladies  langh. 

"That  deserves  my  prettiest  courtesy,"  said 
Cecil. 

"  But  aU  this  doesn't  tell  me  why  Fairfax 
Carteret  flew  off  in  that  crazy  fashion,"  added 
Miss  Dorothy. 

"Perhaps  he  has  been  sent  on  some  secret 
mission,"  hazarded  Mr.  Enowles ;  "  indeed,  I 
shouldn't  wonder." 

"I  should,"  said  Miss  Dorothy,  and ^ gave 
Cecil  another  keen  glance ;  but.  Cecil  had  re- 
turned to  her  seat,  and  did  not  catch  it.  "  Pri- 
vate mission! — ^private  insanity,  more  like!" 

"  Some  one  says  all  people  are  insane  more 
or  less,"  said  Cecil  from  the  table,  where  she 
was  busy  sealing  and  directing  her  letters. 
"Perhaps  your  friend  Mr.  Carteret  has  sudden- 
ly developed  an  undue  share  of  madness." 

"  Why,  I  always  fancied  the  young  gentle- 
man was  a  great  admirer  of  yours.  Miss  Cecil!" 
said  Knowles. 

"  Do  you  offer  the  fancy  as  a  proof  of  his  in- 
sanity ?"  laughed  she. 

"No,  no;  but  then— " 

"My  dear  Mr.  Knowles,  be  easy  on  that 
^score ;  I  am. innocent  of  blame." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  blame  you ;  I  suppose  you 
can't  help  turning  all  their  heads." 

"Good  gracious,  you  are  so  gallant  this 
morning  I.  don't  recognize  yon!"  cried  Cecil. 
"  I  wish  the  countess  might  appear — her  pres- 
ence would  soon  reduce  you  to  order." 

"  What  an  awful  woman !"  shivered  Knowles. 

"  She  is  a  little  overpowering,  but  so  is  Mont 
Blanc;  and  so  very  grand— like  Mont  Blanc 
again,"  returned  Cecil,  still  keeping  up  her  pre- 
tense of  nonsensical  gayety  with  undiminished 
spirit. 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  she  were  the  thing 
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itself;  I*d  never  take  a  journey  to  look  at  her, 
I  promise  joa,"  pronounced  Misd  Dorothj,  glad 
of  a  subject  which  gave  her  an  opportunity  to 
explode. 

"  Now,  Annt  Dor,  that's  dreadfully  nnkind 
when  the  countess  is  so  good !  She  thinks  us 
Tory  American,  but  she  overlooks  that ;  and 
just  consider  what  a  favor  her  society  is !  Why 
twenty  lessons  in  deportment  from  the  best 
masters  would  not  be  so  improving  as  one  half- 
honr  with  her  ladyship !" 

'*She  is  the  most  outrageously  impertinent 
woman  I  ever  met  in  my  life,"  cried  Miss  Dor- 
othy. '*  Don't  talk  about  her,  or  I  shall  turn 
into  a  vinegar-pot  at  once  I" 

'*  It  gives  me  a  cold  chill  just  to  think  of  her,'' 
groaned  Knowles.  ''Kow  there's  the  son — he 
seems  a  nice  enough  fellow,  eh.  Miss  Cecil  ?" 

"  I  like  him  vety  much,"  replied  Cecil. 

Miss  Dorothy  sniffed,  but  offered  no  remark. 
She  was  greatly  troubled  by  Carteret's  depart- 
ure ;  she  had  hoped,  after  his  return  from  the 
Continent,  that  she  could  lay  by  her  fears  in 
regard  to  Lord  George ;  that  the  little  romance 
which,  spinster-like,  she  had  woven  during  the 
seiuvoyage  for  Cecil  and  her  old  fHend's  son 
might  be  realized.  Now,  without  warning, 
without  so  much  as  the  ceremony  of  an  adieu, 
he  was  gone,  and  there  Cecil  sat  jesting,  smiling, 
provokingly  indifferent  to  every  thing  which 
concerned  him ;  not  enough  energy  in  speak- 
ing to  solace  Miss  Dorothy  with  the  idea  that 
her  conduct  might  arise  from  pique.  The  old 
maid  felt  bitterly  disappointed,  but  there  re- 
mained nothing  to  be  said  or  done.  In  regard 
to  her  future,  Cecil  was  a  girl  to  act  for  herself; 
she  might  receive  her  aunt's  advice,  giving  due 
weight  to  the  affection  that  dictated  it ;  but  all 
the  same.  Miss  Dorothy  knew  she  would  act 
and  choose  for  herself. 

The  day  dragged  on,  and  Cecil  had  never  a 
moment  for  solitude  or  reflection.  Mrs.  Hun- 
gerford  came  for  her  before  old  Knowles  left,  to 
go  to  somebody's  concert.  Miss  Dorothy  pro- 
nounced herself  too  utterly  worn  out  after  yes- 
terday, to  be  fit  for  any  thing  this  morning  ex- 
cept to  doze  in  her  easy-chair,  though  the  poor 
soul  did  not  doze  much.  Once  alone,  she  could 
not  help  thinking  and  trembling  for  Cecil's  fu- 
ture. She  wished  almost  that  they  had  not 
come  abroad,  because  then  the  girl  might  never 
have  been  tempted  into  selling  herself;  Miss 
Dorothy  would  put  it  in  this  light.  No  power 
could  have  made  her  believe  that  Cecil  really 
liked  the  earVs  son.  Then  her  dreary  fancies 
drifted  away  back  into  the  past,  to  her  own 
desolate  youth,  to  Philip  and  his  wasted  life. 
Then  up  came  thoughts  of  Valery,  and  the 
yearning  once  more  to  see  the  girl  which  had 
been  in  the  spinster's  heart  day  and  night 
through  all  these  years,  though  she  so  seldom 
uttered  her  name. 

Poor  Miss  Dorothy !  Like  most  of  her  class, 
there  was  nothing  left  her  now  but  a  sort  of  vi- 
carious existence ;  she  had  no  more  to  hope  or 
anticipate  where  her  own  fate  was  concerned, 


and  this  rendered  doubly  hard  the  fact  that  she 
could  do  so  little  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the 
young  people  she  loved  so  fondly. 

Madame  de  Hatzfeldt  was  at  the  concert, 
and  the  instant  she  could  get  near  Cecil,  whis- 
pered, 

"  He  has  gone — left  this  morning." 

''Let  us  be  thankful  he  showed  a  gleam  of 
decency,  honor,  and  right  feeling,"  retomed 
Cecil,  more  severely  than  madame  had  ever 
heard  her  speak. 

''  How  stem  yon  are !"  cried  she,  with  a  vol- 
ley of  French  ejaculations ;  '*  absolut^y  Spar- 
tan in  your  severity !  Well,  dear,  I'm  glad, 
too,  he  has  gone ;  I  never  could  have  breathed 
easily  while  he  remained ;  I  told  him  he  must 

go." 

''Yes,"  Cecil  assented,  thinking  that  stmilifat- 
way,  after  tiying  to  enact  sentiment  for  her  ben- 
efit, he  had  gone  back  to  do  dramatics  with  ma- 
dame. 

"  He  followed  me  home,"  pursued  madame, 
inventing  her  lie  as  she  went  on  with  perfect 
ease.  "We  had  a  sad  quarrel;  that  is,  I 
made  one.  I  told  him  he  had  no  right  to 
insult  and  compromise  me  by  such  conduct. 
Poor  fellow  I  he  was  white  as  a  ghost ;  I  could 
see  he  suffered  dreadfully;  but  he  was  verr 
submissive — never  said  a  word  that  was  wrong." 

"Let  us  hope  he  may  recover,"  answered 
Cecil,  contemptuously,  no  more  believing  he  had 
been  earnest  in  his  protestations  to  madame, 
than  she  believed  he  felt  the  scene  he  attempted 
to  play  with  her.  Beally,  he  was  too  contempt- 
ible to  think  about ;  she  wondered  that  she  felt 
any  pang— could  be  weak  enough  to  give  his 
memory  the  slightest  place  in  her  mind. 

Still  it  was  not  possible  to  obliterate  the  rec- 
ollection of  her  dream ;  she  might  know  her 
imagination  had  bowed  before  an  ideal,  that 
the  real  man  was  totally  unlike  the  creation  of 
her  fancy,  yet  this  knowledge  did  not  quiet  her 
heart.  She  told  herself  that  it  was  worse  than 
folly;  but  the  pain  would  not  be  banished ;  it 
would  keep  with  her,  and  take  the  bloom  off 
every  enjoyment,  casting  a  shadow  of  suspicion 
between  her  and  all  faith  in  humanity ;  harder 
to  bear  than  the  suffering  itself. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


IN   BOME. 


Thb  gorgeous  light  of  late  aftemoon-^it  was 
late  in  May  too— -streamed  over  Rome,  bright- 
ened the  gloomiest  nook  and  glorified  the  dis- 
tant hills,  till  it  was  like  catching  a  glimpse  of 
the  Delectable  Mountains,  to  watch  their  change 
ing  hues. 

John  Ford  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Janic- 
ulum,  surveyed  the  panorama  spread  out  be- 
neath, and  gave  himself  up  to  the  inexplicable 
charm  of  the  soene.  Close  at  his  feet  lay  the 
huddled,  narrow  streets  of  the  Trastevere,  the 
yellow  Tiber  creeping  sluggishly  on;  and  be* 
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yond,  the  faU  sweep  of  modern  Rome,  with  the 
green  beautj  of  the  Pincio  for  its  limits  the  Al- 
ban  hills  shotting  in- the  view  nules  and  miles 
awaj.  To  the  north,  the  long  line  of  the  Vat- 
ican and  the  mightj  dome  of  St.  Peter's  blended 
into  one  vast  mass ;  farther  to  the  left  appear- 
ed glimpses  of  the  rnins ;  and  yet  fiurther,  the 
white  stretch  of  the  Appian  Way — Metella's 
tomb,  the  last  object  distingnishable  in  the  gold- 
en haze,  towering  np  like  some  giant  vessel  be- 
calmed in  a  pnrple  sea. 

The  Eternal  City  had  been  home  to  him  for 
many  years.  No  matter  whither  he  wandered, 
his  feet  always  strayed  back ;  and  not  a  spot 
from  distant  Soracte,  shining  now  like  a  broad 
door  which  might  give  entrance  to  a  heavenly 
Eden,  to  the  most  distant  pile  of  broken  frag- 
ments that  had  been  a  stately  town  when  Rome 
was  young,  was  unfamiliar  to  him.  Yet  the 
scene  never  grew  hackneyed ;  there  was  always 
something  new  and  nnaccnstomed  in  its  beau- 
ty; past  and  present  mingled  in  such  insepara- 
ble charm  that  he  could  never  feel  he  stood  in 
the  common  light  of  to-day,  and  lived  wholly 
in  the  prosaic  round  of  modem  times. 

A  yoang  lady  came  out  of  the  church — 
erected,  Papist  legends  would  have  us  believe, 
on  the  spot  where  Peter  met  the  death  by  which 
*'  he  glorified  the  Lord."  Lost  as  he  was  in  his 
reverie,  Ford  could  hear  that  step,  and  turned 
his  dreamy  face,  rendered  fairly  handsome  by 
its  slow,  grave  smile,  as  she  approached. 

**  I  am  afraid  we  ought  to  go  home,  Mr. 
Ford ;  your  cousin  will  begin  to  think  we  are 
lost." 

*'  Then  I  suppose  we  must  get  back  and  re- 
lieve her  mind,"  he  answered,  "  else  she  will  be 
ordering  poor  old  Giovanni  to  have  the  Tiber 
dragged.  The  last  time  we  went  wandering, 
she  conceived  the  idea  that  we  had  buried  our- 
selves in  the  house  of  Nero,  and  wanted  the 
consul  summoned,  and  excavations  commenced 
at  once." 

They  both  laughed  a  little,  then  for  a  few 
moments  forgot  his  relative  and  her  fears  in 
watching  the  dazzling  line  of  yellow  light  which 
gave  token  of  the  coming  sunset.  Luckily, 
they  were  brought  back  to  a  sense  of  their  duty 
by  the  appearance  of  the  blind  beggar  and  his 
mate,  who  have  haunted  the  hill  since  the  mem- 
ory of  man. 

"  Tve  no  soldi  left,  Valery,"  said  Mr.  Ford, 
after  a  vain  search  in  his  pockets,  from  whence 
he  produced  pencils,  tubes  of  color,  scraps  of 
paper,  and  numerous  other  trifles  which  had  no 
business  to  cumber  the  intricacies  of  any  sane 
man's  attire. 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  replied,  smiling ;  "  we 
have  been  out  several  hours ;  and  if  yon  had 
brought  a  copper  mountain  with  you,  there*d 
not  be  a  vestige  by  this  time." 

Mr.  Ford's  shameful  weakness  in  the  matter 
of  begj^ars  was  a  fact  so  thoroughly  established 
that  he  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  his  own  de- 
fense. But  he  looked  so  wretched  at  the  in- 
dignant cry  the  blind  man  set  up  when  his 


spouse  informed  him  what  poor  success  their 
pleadings  were  likely  to  meet,  that  Yalery  was 
glad  to  console  both  friend  and  mendicant  by 
producing  some  coins  from  her  purse. 

"And  now,  we  really  must  go,"  she  said, 
taking  Mr.  Ford's  arm  and  leading  him  reso- 
lutely on.  **  If  we  look  back  we  are  lost— that 
light  is  too  bewitching!" 

«<  Ah,  Yalery,"  smd  he,  shaking  his  head,  <<  it 
is  enough  to  make  one  forswear  palette  and 
brushes  forever." 

'*  I  don't  know.that,"  she  replied ;  "  it  leaves 
me  very  hopeless,  but  at  the  same  time  I  feel 
that  it  is  better  to  have  tried  and  failed,  than 
live  content  never  to  make  the  effort." 

''You  are  a  brave  girl,"  he  said,  with  anoth- 
er of  his  rare  smiles.  "Well,  yon  are  right  to 
be  courageous.  Did  you  read  the  London  pa- 
pers I  sent  into  your  room  this  morning?" 

'*  Yes ;  how  odd  it  seemed  that  it  could  be 
my  work  they  were  talking  about !  But  I  can 
see  it  so  plainly,  and  see  so  many  faults  whieh 
I  did  not  while  it  was  on  the  easel,  that  I  rath- 
er wonder  how  I  dared  send  it." 

''As  long  as  you  work  as  conscientiously  as 
now,  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  exhibit  your 
efforts ;  they  may  not  satisfy  entirely,  but  you 
will  have  done  your  best." 

"  That  is  not  very  encouraging  or  vety  clear, 
but  I  know  what  you  mean,"  she  answered. 

"Are  yon  capable  of  walking  home?"^e 
asked,  after  a  pause.  "If  not,  we  may  as  well 
take  this  little  carriage." 

"I'm  not  in  the  least  tired;  I  would  much 
rather  walk,"  she  replied. 

So  they  descended  the  hill,  took  the  street 
which  winds  past  the  Corsini  Palace,  and  thread- 
ed the  narrow  alleys  of  the  Trastevere.  They 
soon  crossed  the  bridge,  and  w6re  deep  in  the 
heart  of  modem  Rome,  passing  under  the  frown- 
ing fronts  of  the  Spada  and  Famese  palaces, 
that  looked  as  if  they  hod  grown  grim  and  sul- 
len from  keeping  for  so  many  centuries  the  se- 
crets of  the  two  ancient  families  now  vanished 
from  their  shelter  forever. 

John  Ford  was  no  talker,  but  he  and  Yalery 
were  never  at  a  loss  for  conversation ;  and  the 
girl  unconsciously  retained  her  childish  habit 
of  telling  him  every  thought  in  her  mind  as 
freely  as  if  he  were  a  favorite  elder  brother. 

The  five  years  gone  by  since  she  left  Miss 
Dorothy's  protection  had  altered  her  somewhat ; 
but  it  was  the  same  face  still,  matured  into 
womanhood,  with  a  strength  and  power,  and  an 
expression  of  sweet  patience  better  than  any 
ordinary  beauty.  These  years,  so  full  of  change 
and  earnest  labor,  had  carried  her  out  of  the 
morbid  sadness  which  threatened  at  one  time 
to  enfeeble  and  warp  her  whole  character.  She 
owed  much  of  this  alteration  to  Ford's  influ- 
ence, and  was  glad  to  know  it ;  for  any  feeling 
which  formed  a  new  bond  of  affection  between 
them  was  pleasant  to  her. 

When  she  forsook  lAiM  Dorothy's  house,  de- 
termined to  lose  herself  so  completely  that  no 
trace  of  her  whereabouts  could  distract  her  old 
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friend  from  the  line  of  conduct  which  Valery 
felt  to  be  the  only  right  one,  she  hnrried  down 
to  New  York,  meaning  to  follow  John  Ford 
over  to  Europe.  Bat  he  had  not  sailed,  owing 
to  a  fortunate  business  delay,  and  she  enjoyed 
his  companionship  on  the  voyage.  He  ap- 
proved thoroughly  of  her  resolution,  offered  ev- 
ery assistance  in  his. power,  and  made  the 
whole  plan  of  her  future  simple  and  easy. 

'*  You  will  live  with  my  cousin  and  me,"  he 
said.  *'  I  must  stay  in  England  for  a  while ; 
and  long  before  we  reach  Rome  Dorothy  will 
have  written  to  Mrs.  Sloman,  and  have  had  her 
answer  that  nothing  is  known  about  you,  which 
will  end  all  inquiries." 

The  con^pet.ency  which  Philip  had  settled 
upon  his  child — the  one  thoughtful  act  of  his 
whole  life — was  deposited  in  English  funds, 
and  Valery  entered  into  possession  of  an  in- 
come more  than  su£9cient  for  her  wants — ^large 
enough  to  seem  an  absolute  fortune  to  her  mod- 
erate tastes. 

,  They  did  not  reach  Rome  until  the  winter. 
Yalerv  lived  so  secluded  a  life  that  there  was 
no  danger  any  mention  of  her  should  get  back 
to  America.  .Bhe. worked. faithfully  and  dili- 
gently, and  gradually  there  came  the  belief 
that  she  was  fulfilling  her  destiny  in  this  servi- 
tude to  Art;  and  the  thought  helped  her  on 
toward  content  and  happiness.  After  a  few 
mpnths,  the  three  went  away ;  and  though 
Ford's  paintings  were  regularly  forwarded  to 
London  and  New  York,  his  most  intimate  friends 
knew  very  little  of  his  whereabouts.  A  whole 
year  was  spent  in  Greece,  another  in  the  East, 
a  twelvemonth  in  wandering  about  Spain ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  previous  autumn,  which 
completed  the  %:^^  years  of  absence,  that  the 
artist  once  more  found  himself  definitely  es- 
tablished in  his  beloved  city. 

Valery  had  been  a  hard  student,  and  was 
beginning  now  to  reap  the  fruits  of  her  patient 
industry  in  the  favor  accorded  the  pictures 
she  '  dispf^tched  nameless  to  foreign  exhibi- 
tions. Naturally  enough,  no  notice  of  her 
had  crept  into  the  gossiping  records  of  those 
sworn  destroyers  of  peace  and  privacy — ^news- 
paper correspondents,  so  that  during  the  whole 
time  no  clue  reached  Miss  Dorothy  whereby  to 
trace  her. 

Since  the  pictures  were  sent.  Ford  had 
learned  of  Mr.*Denham*s  death;  Cecil  was 
neariy  of  age  now,. and  no  great  harm  .could 
grow  out  of  Valery's  discovery,  if  it  must  come. 
They  were  talking  of  the  matter  as  they  walked 
home  through*  the  sunset,  and  Valery  said,  in 
answer  to  some  remark  of  his, 

"Miss  Dorothy  will  have  become  so  at- 
tached to  Cecil  that  she  could  not  leave  her. 
Only  I  hope  we  may  not  meet ;  to  have  Cecil 
knowr-to  see  her  shrink  from  me — hate  me! 
I  h^ve  not  groivn  brave  or  strong  enough  to 
bear  that!" 

."  The  chances  are  ten  to  one  she  will  never 
hear;  there  are  things  the  most  wicked  or  stupid 
people  don't  tell,"  he  said.    <<  But  if  she  did—" 


"No,  no;  I  can  not  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility !" 

"I  mean  that  if  she  could  have  a  harsh 
thought  in  her  mind  she  would  not  be  worth 
caring  for,"  he  said. 

"I  hope  I  should  never  blame  her — I  am 
sure  I  should  not !  But  if  every  thing  may 
only  remain  as  it  is — ^I  can  recollect  that  she 
was  fond  of  me — that  she  kissed  me,  and  said 
I  should  always  be  dear." 

"  You  are  not  unhappy,  Valeiy  ?" 

**  I,  my  friend  ?  '  Look  at  me !" 

She  raised  her  face  toward  his,  and  smiled ; 
his  grave  month  stirred  a  little;  his  dreamy 
eyes  caught  a  sudden  shadow  from  some  se- 
cret emotion.  He  knew  the  feeling  well,  but 
he  was  accustomed  to  guard  against  it.  He 
drew  her  arm  through  his  again,  and  they 
walked  on.  No  matter  what  moments  of  weak- 
ness he  might  have,  no  sign  of  them  would 
ever  be  allowed  to  startle  Valery  out  of.  her 
unconsciousness,  and  bring  the  slightest  change 
into  their  daily  habits.  It  was  a  life  of  con- 
stant repression  and  trial  to  Ford,  but  he  was 
used  to  that.  Since  this  girl  became  his  care, 
existence  looked  fuller  of  interest  and  pleas- 
ure than  it  had  done  for  years ;  ho  would  not 
yield  to  any  insanity,  however  strong,  which 
might  result  in  depriving  him  of  the  partial 
content  this  close  companionship  afforded.  He 
was  like  a  brother  to  her,  and  he  could  never 
be  any  thing  more.  He  knew  that,  and  kept 
silence — shutting  his  heart  close  over  his  love, 
lest  he  should  .bring  some  disturbing  element 
into  the  quiet  of  their  days. 

I  hold  self-abnegation  and  sacrifice,  in  what- 
ever form  they  may  be  shown,  the  noblest  hero- 
ism weak  humanity  can  display ;  so,  in  spite 
of  his  grizzled  hair  and  his  forty-four  years, 
old  John  Ford,  as  irreverent  friends  had  called 
him  almost  since  boyhood,  was  a  hero  to  me 
from  the  hour  I  learned  the  secret  of  his  cheer- 
ful, laborious  life.  The  secret  was  alwaj:^ 
there;  it  haunted  his  waking  hours,  followed 
him  into  his  dreams,  never  once  ceased  to  be 
a  bitter  pain,  but  was  borne  so  patiently,  so 
nobly,  so  beautified  and  glorified  his  eveiy 
thought  and  act,  that,  plain  and  simple  as  he 
walked  among  men,  the  angels  knew  no  war- 
rior's triumph  ever  excelled  his  in  this  stead- 
fast mastery  of  himself. 

Close  to  one  of  the  tranquil  piazzas  which 
lie  between  the  Corso  and  the  Quirinal  Hill, 
a  spot  the  birds  and  the  sun  and  the  blacb- 
robed  priests  and  Ford's  fiivorite  beggars  all 
sought  and  loved,  stood  a  mediasval  palace, 
with  blackened  walls,  and  scores  of  dark  gal- 
leries and  numberless  stately  rooms,  where  long 
since  Ford  had  selected  his  abode.  He  chose 
a  suite  of  lofty  chambers  rather  high  up,  artist- 
like, and  filled  them  with  quaint  Old-World  fur- 
niture and  decorations,  which  were  the  constant 
worry  and  delight  of  his  cousin.  The  deep-set 
casements  gave  a  view  of  the  piazza  with  its 
towered  church,  and  the  long  stretch  of  a  pal- 
ace which  fronted  on  the  Corso,  and  toned  its 
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back  coDtemptttonsly  upon  tho  little  sqnare. 
It  often  made  Ford — fond  of  odd  fancies — 
smile  to  think  how  like  hamanitj  the  honse 
was,  in  seeming  to  despise  the  stillness,  and 
thrusting  its  ugly  face  out  toward  the  rush  and 
noise  of  the  street  beyond. 

Yalery  had  her  own  private  haunt  on  the 
same  floor,  painting-room  and  all ;  and,  though 
she  lived  with  her  friends^  was  enabled  at  will 
to  enjoy  the  privacy  which  is  dear  to  any  man 
or  woman  who  serves  Art  truly. 

Between  them  both,  and  what  Mrs.  Sloman 
was  pleased  to  call  their  "  vaggories,"  the  good 
soul  lived  in  a  continual  state  of  bustle  and 
care ;  and  as  they  knew  she  liked  it,  they  would 
no  more  have  interfered  with  her  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, than  have  dreamed  of  correcting 
her  when  she  chose  to  adopt  and  persist  in 
some  strikingly  original  pronunciation  of  the 
commonest  word,  though  she  was  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  grammar  and  cus- 
tom as  most  people. 

It  was  growing  dusk  as  the  pair  returned. 
Old  Giovanni,  Ford's  factotum  and  tyrant,  had 
already  announced  that  dinner  would  be  ut- 
terly spoiled ;  and  he  and  Mrs.  Sloman  had 
groaned  over  the  unreasonableness  of  the  ab- 
sent ones,  and  been  quite  happy  in  their  grum- 
bling and  discontent. 

**  I  knew  yon  wouldn't  be  back  in  time,'*  she 
said,  looking  up  from  her  never-ended  knitting 
as  they  entered ;  perfectly  cheerful  and  good- 
natured,  as  she  proceeded  to  pour  out  a  string 
of  complaints.  **  I  told  Giovanni  you  wouldn't 
be  back,  and  I  ordered  dinner  at  exactly  six 
o'clock,  and  it's  half-past  now." 

'*  Did  you  order  dinner  because  you  knew 
we  wouldn't  be  here  ?"  asked  Ford,  laughing, 
while  Yalery  laid  a  bunch  of  violets  in  the  old 
lady's  lap. 

*^  Now,  John,  yon  know  that  wasn't  what  I 
meant  I  Dear  me,  Yalery,  I'm  sure  there's  all 
sort  of  creeping  things  in  these  weeds ;  every 
thing  is  full  of  them  in  Rome  I  John  Ford, 
you've  been  among  the  beggars !  I'll  wager 
any  thing  you  haven't  a  penny  left  in  your  pock- 
et, and  I  can  smell  them  ;  I  always  can  when 
you've  been  out ;  and  Mr.  Staunton  has  been 
here  to  see  you,  and  would  go  into  the  studio, 
and  I  never  was  so  ashamed !  I  might  dust 
till  I  was  blacker  than  a  chimney-sweep,  and 
it  would  only  be  thicker  than  ever ;  and  I  said 
that  if  I  had  to  live  my  life  over  I'd  never  be 
an  artist,  no  matter  what  was  offered." 

She  was  more  beautifully  vague  than  usual ; 
so  Ford  pitied  her,  and  said  he  would  just  go 
to  his  room  and  get  rid  of  all  trace  of  the  beg- 
gars, and  be  ready  for  dinner  At  once. 

'*  Now  don't  hurry,  else  youll  have  no  appe- 
tite !  There's  fish  to-day ;  I  went  away  over 
to  the  Forum  nearly  myself,  and  it  must  be 
burned  up  by  this  time." 

"I  didn't  notice  any  sign  of  a  conflagra- 
tion in  that  quarter,  "obsen'ed  Ford,  with  a  sly 
smile. 

'*Now  yon  are  wool-gathering  as  nsnal," 


replied  Mrs.  Sloman.  '*Yalen',  he's  mixed 
things  up  till  he  thinks  I  mean  it's  the  Forum 
that  was  burned ;  you  always  do,  John !  And 
such  a  heap  of  rubbish  as  it  is  I  I  hope  when 
Yictor  Emanuel  gets  here  he'll  pull  it  all  to 
pieces,  and  put  up  some  decent  houses  instead ; 
if  he's  got  any  nose  he  will,  that's  certain — I 
mean,  if  he  has  any  smell  in  it ;  for  it's  quite  u 
deformity  in  his  pictures,  I'm  sure,  though  yon 
never  can  believe  in  them  of  course." 

**  That  is  not  hopeful  for  John  and  me,"  said 
Yalery,  laughing. 

'*  Oh  mercy,  I  didn't  mean  you  !  I'm  sure 
you  do  be^^utifully,  Yalery,  and  you'd  never 
think  of  painting  the  Forum  with  such  a  nose 
— I  mean  Yictor ;  but  there,  my  work  is  all  in 
a  snarl,  and  don't  speak  to  mo,  for  I'm  counting." 

Ford  went  away  to  his  room ;  but  while  get- 
ting ready  for  dinner  his  thoughts  were  busy 
with  the  subject  which  his  cousin's  mention  of 
the  king  had  roused.  There  was  something  ho 
had  intended  to  speak  about  for  several  days 
past ;  and  when  they  were  fairly  seated  at  table 
he  tried  to  bring  the  matter  up  gently  enough 
not  to  startle  Mrs.  Sloman  out  of  her  senses. 

"Yalery,  yon  have  never  seen  Tuscany,"  he 
said,  rousing  himself  from  his  reverie,  and  un- 
consciously interrupting  a  monologue  of  his  rel- 
atives that  had  been  going  on  for  the  last  ten 
minutes. 

"  I'm  talking  about  custard,  not  Tuscany," 
said  she.  '*  John,  you  get  worse  and  worse  ev- 
ery day  1"  ' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Aunt  Jem ;  I  did  not 
notice  yon  were  speaking.  But  about  Tus- 
cany— ^we'll  take  the  custard  later  on,  if  Gio- 
vanni doesn't  spill  it  before  he  gets  to  the  ta- 
ble." 

"  No,  I've  not  seen  it  yet,"  Yalery  said.  "  I 
mean  Tuscany." 

*'  It  isn't  time ;  we  haven't  finished  the  chick- 
en," murmured  Mrs.  Sloman ;  but  Ford  knew 
if  he  stopped  to  set  her  straight  ho  should  nev- 
er arrive  at  what  he  wished  to  say. 

"It  would  be  a  lovely  place  to  spend  the 
summer,"  he  continued.  "  Later,  one  could 
rnn  up  to  Yenico,  perhaps  even  go  on  and  have 
a  peep  at  those  wonderful  Dolomites  you  were 
reading  to  me  about  the  other  day,  Yalery." 

"  Yos,  that  would  be  very  pleasant,"  she  said. 

"  How  would  yon  like  it,  Aunt  Jem  ?"  he 
asked. 

'*  Oh  dear  me,  I've  lived  topsy-turvy  so  long 
that  it  doesn't  make  any  diflference,"  she  sighed. 
''There  are  fleaa  here,  and  there'll  bo  fleas 
there — ^I'm  sure  Giovanni  has  dropped  some- 
thing!— and,  unless  we  want  to  die  of  malaria, 
we  must  go  somewhere ;  and  I'd  rather  end  like 
a  Christian  if  there's  a  decent  disease  to  be 
found  in  Italy,  which  one  couldn't  expect,  for 
just  to  see  the  amount  of  sour  bread  they  eat 
is  enough  to  turn  one  peargreen." 

"Then  Tuscany  it  shall"  be,"  said  Ford; 
"  you  two  shall  go  quietly  off  there  next  month, 
and  I'll  join  yon  later.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
Rome  will  be  besieged  before  a  great  while." 
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"Then  we  have  got  to  starve!"  broke  in 
Mrs.  Sloman,  glancing  down  the  table  as  hope- 
lessly as  if  this  were  the  last  meal  they  were 
likely  to  share  for  an  indefinite  time ;  '*  and 
nothing  on  earth  in  the  house  bat  a  ham,  only 
the  dinner !  Mercy  on  ns,  there's  a  cannon — 
Victor  Emanuel  has  come !  Get  an  American 
flag,  John,  they'll  never  dare  fire  on  that! 
What  on  earth  we're  here  for  nobody  knows ; 
and  not  so  much  as  a  poker  in  the  house  that's 
worth  calling  by  the  name  I" 

But  her  companions'  irrepressible  burst  of 
langhter  brought  her  back  1k>  her  senses.  Ford 
had  known  that  whenever  the  communication 
was  made  she  would  be  quite  beside  herself, 
and  it  might  as  well  come  now  as  later. 

'*  Now,  Aunt  Jem,  there's  nothing  the  mat- 
ter! Before  autumn  the  Italian  army  will 
come  in  here — probably  quietly  enough,  but  I'd 
rather  have  you  away  for  the  time." 

**Away?  I  should  think  so!  I'd  like  to 
start  to-night." 

Yalery  repressed  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
at  having  to  go.  Like  most  enthusiastic  peo- 
ple, regeneration  and  union  was  her  pet  dream 
for  her  beloved  Italy.  She  would  have  been 
glad  to  stay  and  see  the  national  flag  planted 
on  the  Capitol ;  but  remembering  what  a  cru- 
elty it  would  be  to  keep  Mrs.  Sloman,  or  send 
her  off  alone,  she  relinquished  the  thought. 
She  and  John  drank  to  united  Italy  in  a  flask 
of  extra  Monte  ilascone  produced  for  the  ex- 
press purpose ;  and  Mrs.  Sloman,  having  satis- 
fied herself  that  the  cannonading  had  not  act- 
ually begun,  grew  quite  jubilant  over  the  idea 
of  meeting  sundry  old  Florentine  friends  again. 

"You  must  tell  every  body  to  go,  Jolin," 
she  said,  rushing,  with  her  customary  abrupt- 
ness, to  another  view  of  the  case.  "  I  never 
did  like  Antonelli,  but  I  feel  as  if  I'd  be  glad 
to  send  him  an  anonymous  letter  or  something, 
and  tell  him  to  hide  in  the  cellar  or  under  St. 
Peter's ;  and  it's  my  opinion  he'd  be  more  out 
of  mischief  there  than  anywhere  else,  for  all 
he's  so  polite." 

"You  must  tell  nothing  to  any  one,  Aunt 
Jem;  we  might  get  into  very  serious  diffi- 
culty," said  Mr.  Ford,  firmly;  and  when  ho 
spoke  in  that  tone  the  good  soul  was  always 
sufficiently  impressed  not  to  forget  his  caution, 
however  confused  she  might  become. 

"I  sha'n't  open  mj  mouth,"  returned  she, 
dropping  her  voice  to  an  awful  whisper. 
"Hush,  John,  there's  Giovanni!  Talk  about 
something  else ;  we  might  all  be  arrested  in  a 
minute !  Yes,  Valery,  yes,  Victor  Emanuel — 
no,  no,  I  didn't  mean  that !  Gracious  mer- 
cy, can't  either  of  yoii  help  talk  about  some- 
thing, so  that  Giovanni  won't  suspect?  you're 
ready  enough  when  there's  no  occasion,  the 
dear  knows !" 

As  soon  as  they  could  stop  laughing  they 
reminded  her  that  Giovanni  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  English,  though  he  had  several 
phrases  which  he  was  accustomed  to  fling  at 
his  mistress's  head  during  their  frequent  argu- 


ments, about  as  unlike  any  human  language  as 
most  of  Mrs.  Sloman's  efforts  in  his  native 
tongue. 

"  I  never  did  trust  him  ;  yon  can't  tell  what 
he  knows,"  she  said,  regarding  suspiciously  the 
old  servant  as  he  busied  himself  in  changing 
the  plates.  "  He's  as  like  a  Jesuit  as  a  Jesuit 
is  like  a  black  cat,  for  all  he  wears  a  brown 
coat — Giovanni !" 

"Si,signora." 

"Amata  molto  il  Pope,  io! — ^There,  I'll  put 
him  off  the  scent  if  he  did  suspect ;  I'm  not 
going  to  be  spied  and  put  about  at  my  own  ta- 
ble ! — Molto  amo  Popy,  Giovanni !"  she  con- 
tinued, bursting  again  into  what  she  believed 
Italian. 

Giovanni  made  a  wry  face ;  he  was  a  des- 
perate old  Liberal,  as  Valery  and  Ford  knew, 
but  it  was  useless  to  explain  to  Mrs.  Sloman ; 
the  shortest  way  was  to  let  her  exhaust  the 
subject,  then  it  would  speedily  pass  out  of  her 
mind. 

"Io  Americano,  Giovanni!  How  do  you 
say  Yankee  Doodle,  John? — ^Doodle-do,  Gio- 
vanni!— Oh  dear,  he's  spilling  the  graTyl  tho 
stupidest  old  thing !  Do  speak  to  him,  one  of 
you ;  tell  him  to  basto,  or  whatever  it  means ; 
that  he's^done  enough,  and  to  go." 

Giovanni  pursued  his  business  composedly, 
so  much  accustomed  to  the  old  lady's  pecul- 
iarities and  brief  seasons  of  appearing  a  little 
astray  in  her  head  that  he  paid  no  attention 
whatever.  Her  small  stock  of  Italian  had  de- 
serted her  when  she  first  began,  as  it  always 
did  if  she  got  in  the  least  excited ;  presently 
mastery  of  her  own  language  followed  suit,  and 
she  could  only  gasp  and  roll  her  eyes  in  a  man- 
ner suggestive  of  suffocation.  Valery  and 
Ford  went  on  talking  quietly  about  Florence, 
regardless  of  her  nods  and  winks  and  broken 
ejaculations  to  Giovanni,  and  at  last,  having 
finished  his  duties,  he  departed.  By-and-by 
she  came  up  to  the  surface  once  more,  and 
broke  in  upon  a  discuteion  about  Fra  Angelico, 
to  exclaim, 

^*Ye8;  that  apartment  of  old  Florelli's  in 
the  Via  della  Scala  will  be  the  very  thing!" 
She  seemed  so  confident  that  she  was  assent- 
ing to  some  reniirk  of  Ford's,  and  nodded  her 
heUd  so  amiably  that  he  had  the  fortitude  not 
to  look  provoked,  though  she  had  broken  in 
upon  a  discussion  in  regard  to  onevof  his  pet 
theories. 

"I  should  think  it  would  do  nicely,'''  he  an- 
swered ;  and,  slight  as  the  thing  was,  Valeiy 
could  not  help  admiring  the  man's  patience. 
"You  can  have  the  dinners  sent  in,  and  be 
quite  comfortable." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  talking  as  if  you 
were  not  to  go  with  ns  ?"  she  asked.  *^  Now 
if  you  mean  to  stay  here  and  be  bombarded 
and  starved  and  shot  at,  and  goodness  knows 
what,  just  say  so,  John  Ford — ^Td  always  rath- 
er know  what  is  coming,  and  nobody  can  say 
I'm  not  always  prepared,  and  so  I  well  may  be, 
after  all  these  years  here  in  Italy. — ^There's 
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no  carrantrjelly  for  the  matton !  If  IVe  ever 
tried  to  make  Giovaoni  remember  any  thing, 
it*8  that  jell/  when  we  have  mntton,  bnt  he 
nerer  will  1  Now  just  say  what  yon  mean  to 
do,  John !  If  yon  intend  to  get  bombarded, 
then  I  shall  be  bombarded  too,  and  well  send 
Yalery  off  with  some  one ;  it*8  not  likely  any 
body  but  us  will  stay  to  be  shelled  ont  of  onr 
senses/' 

"My  dear  Jem,  IVe  no  intention  of  remain- 
ing," Ford  said ;  *'  yon  know  I  nerer  do  spend 
the  summers  in  Rome." 

"There  might  be  worse  places,'*  she  replied, 
briskly;  "I  can  see  its  imperfections  as  well 
as  the  rest;  but  Vm  not  one  to  be  always 
grumbling,  though  the  minute  the  musquitoes 
come,  my  arms  and  neck  will  be  such  a  sight ! 
I  know  perfectly  well,  if  they'd  build  something 
over  the  Forum  things  wouldn't  be  so  bad." 

"  I  mean  to  make  a  little  excursion  into  Ger- 
many," continued  Ford,  calmly.  "  I  shall  join 
you  late  in  the  summer,  wherever  yon  may  be. 
By-the-way,  Yalery,  you  might  go  to  the  Baths 
of  Lucca ;  it's  as  pretty  a  place  as  one  could 
easily  find." 

"  The  name  makes  me  think  of  poor  Shel- 
ley," said  Yalery.  <*  What  is  that  little  poem 
about  the  Serchio?" 

"My  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Sloman,  pleadingly, 
"  I  wouldn't  try  to  remember !  Those  poets 
were  all  a  sad  lot,  bnt  he  was  rather  worse  than 
most  of  them — having  himself  burned  alive  af- 
ter running  away  with  the  coffee-maker's  daugh- 
ter !  And  whatever's  taking  you  off  into  Ger- 
many, John  Ford,  I  really  can  not  imagine." 

"  I  think  you  might  stay  with  us,"  added  Yal- 
ery. "Bnt  after  all,  that  is  shabby  and  selfish, 
when  you  are  always  so  thoughtful  and  kind." 

"  So  he  is,  Yalery,  so  he  is  I"  cried  Mrs.  Slo- 
man, and  knocked  his  glass  of  wine  up  his  sleeve 
in  reaching  forward  to  pat  his  hand.  "  There, 
*  John,  that  stain  won't  come  out — ^put  some  salt 
on  it  at  once — dear  me,  yon  artist^people  are  so 
heedless!" 

Ford  righted  the  glass  and  wiped  his  arm, 
saying,  '*  I'll  not  run  away  for  long,  but  I  have 
promised  to  join  Starvelt  and  a  party  on  a  lit- , 
tie  jaunt" 

He  did  not  add  what  was  the  truth,  that 
sometimes  his  task  of  repression  and  self-con- 
trol grew  too  hard  to  bear,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  absent  himself  for  a  season,  lest  he  should 
disturb  Yalery's  peace  by  a  perception  of  the 
secret  he  had  guarded  so  long. 

"  I  think  we  must  let  him  go,  Jemima,"  Yal- 
ery said,  smiling. 

It  was  unreasonable,  he  knew,  but  it  hurt 
him  to  see  that  she  could  allow  him  to  depart 
without  a  single  complaint. 

"We  shall  be  very,  yery  glad  to  have  you 
back,  though,  when  you  are  tired  of  pleasuring 
—shall  we  not,  Mrs.  Sloman?" 

Oh  yes — glad  in  a  quiet,  unemotional  way! 
He  was  ashamed  of  himself  for  thinking  the 
words  rather  bitterly,  and  hastened  to  get  back 
to  a  better  state  of  feeling. 


"  Of  course  we  shall,"  Mrs,  Sloman  was  say- 
ing, somewhat  indignantly.  "  I  hope,  after  all 
these  years,  nobody  means  to  accuse  me  of 
wishing  to  have  John  go  away !  I've  lived  in 
Italy  a  good  while,  but  I'm  human  yet — if  I 
have  been  bitten  and — ^and  swelled  ont  of  my 
seven  senses !" 

"You  are  just  what  you  always  were,  Jem, 
the  dearest  old  soul  in  the  world !"  exclaimed 
Ford,  warmly,  as  he  pushed  his  chair  back  from 
the  table.  "Now  I  mean  to  smoke;  so  I 
would  advise  you  both  to  take  flight." 

Bnt  the  idea  of  his  jdeparture  made  them 
more  inclined  even  thni  usual  to  pet  him. 
They  insisted  that  he  sliould  go  and  smoke  in 
the  salon,  and  be  comfortable. 

"  The  curtains  will  get  an  improper  and  im- 
moral odor,  Jemima," he  urged ;  "and  to-mor- 
row, if  some  old  tabby  comes  to  see  yon,  she'll 
be  dreadfully  shocked." 

"I  don't  care  for  any  old  tabby  that  ever 
lived,  not  if  she  were  the  Grand  Mogul's  daugh- 
ter," Jemima  declared  belligerently,  and  ho 
was  forced  to  give  way. 

So  the  evening  passed  pleasantly ;  and  after 
a  while  Ford  could  regain  his  ordinary  quiet, 
thankful,  as  he  watched  Yalery  sitting  by  his 
hearth,  that  at  least  Fate  had  granted  him  so 
much  pleasure ;  it  was  better  than  not  to  have 
her  at  all.  But  that  time  must  como  too.  He 
often  thought  of  it  of  late,  and  shuddered  and 
turned  cold  at  the  idea  of  life  deprived  of  Yal- 
ery's  presence,  though  it  was  only  another  IbMi 
of  the  old  pain,  and  he  was  used  to  pain. 

Presently  several  fellow -artists  strayed  in, 
and  they  had  tea,  and  were  very  btight  and 
cheery.  When  the  guests  were  gone,  Mrs.  Slo- 
man dropped  into  one  of  her  seasons  of  silence, 
for  her  inconsequent  chatter  was  liable  to  such, 
and  sometimes  they  lasted  days  together.  So, 
while  she  knitted,  or  dozed,  or  wove  her  own 
homely  fancies,  the  other  two  talked  of  many 
things  in  a  frank,  open  way,  talked  as  the  best 
friends  can  seldom  do,  and,  when  bed -time 
came.  Ford  had  recovered  his  cheerfulness. 

He  kept  Yalery's  hand  in  his  own  for  a  lit- 
tle as  she  was  bidding  him  good -night,  and 
said,  abruptly, 

"Are  you  sure  yon  are  happy,  my  child?" 

"  Quite  sure,  John,^'  she  answered,  earnestly. 
"  I  may  thank  yon  for  it  too ;  if  you  had  not 
taught  me,  I  should  never  have  learned  to  over- 
come my  wicked,  morbid  disposition !  I  never 
can  even  tell  you  the  half  I  owe  yon." 

"  If  you  are  happy,  that  is  enough !  Good- 
night, Yalery.  God  bless  and  keep  you  al- 
ways!" 

She  stole  away,  touched  and  softened  by  the 
unaccustomed  show  of  emotion,  and  was  soon 
fast  asleep,  dreaming  of  the  wonderful  future. 
But  John  Ford  kept  his  lonely  watch  in  the  old 
parlor  for  hours,  trying  to  be  thankful  that  it 
had  been  in  his  power  to  make  her  girlish  life 
bright  and  pleasant.  It  was  something  to  have 
done  I  For  himself,  what  mattered  a  little  suf- 
fering more  or  less — ^he  was  used  to  pain. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  KACE  FOB  LIFE. 


When  June  was  at  its  full,  Yalery  and  Mrs. 
Sloman  went  away  to  Florence,  leaving  Ford 
still  at  work  in  his  stndio,  though  he  promised 
in  a  few  weeks  to  Tisit  them  on  his  journey 
northward.  He  had  a  picture  to  finish  before 
entering  upon  his  interval  of  summer  leisure, 
if  one  could  give  that  name  to  a  season  which 
would  be  spent  in  filling  his  port-folios  with 
studies  and  hints  for  future  paintings.  At  least 
he  would  have  the  freedom  of  change  and  work 
in  the  open  air,  and,  artist^like,  he  called  this 
leisure,  whatever  idle  people  might  have  done. 

He  had  a  fortnight's  hard  toil,  however,  be- 
fore he  could  get  off;  and  for  a  day  or  two  the 
picture  grew  po  slowly  that  he  began  to  have  a 
nightmare  sort  of  feeling  in  regard  to  it.  Brain 
and  hand,  fancy  and  body,  seemed  duUed  alike, 
and  he  suffered  from  a  horrible  oppression 
which  painters  and  writers  know  so  wqU — ^the 
idea  that  the  old  creative  power  had  deserted 
him,  that  he  should  have  to  stop  short  in  his 
career  and  let  the  whole  future  rest  a  cold 
blank.  He  knew  perfectly  well  how  absurd  the 
feeling  was;  nothing  ailed  him  but. overwork, 
and  the  bitter  pain  which  had  mastered  his  en- 
ergy for  a  while,  though  it  was  no  easier  to  bear 
on  that  account. 

Day  and  night  ho  was  so  restless ;  he  could 
do  little  save  wander  about  the  rooms  Yalery 
had  lately  brightened  by  her  presence,  dream- 
ing of  the  happiness  which  came  so  freely  to  oth- 
er men,  and  which  fate  denied  him  with  cruel 
pertinacity.  But  he  struggled  through  the 
darkness  without  complaint,  forced  himself  back 
to  his  easel,  and  gradually  the  self-control  of 
long  years  asserted  its  strength  over  this  sad- 
den rebellion  against  its  supremacy. 

While  the  days  passed  thus  drearily  with  him 
in  his  Roman  haunt,  Yalery  was  sunning  her- 
self in  the  beauty  of  Florence  the  fair,  some- 
times wishing  that  Ford  could  partake  of  her 
enjoyment,  but  too  full  of  pleasant  hopes  and 
fancies  to  feel  any  sense  of  loneliness  as  she 
wandered  among  the  priceless  treasures  of  the 
picture-galleries,  or  dreamed,  pencil  in  hand,  in 
some  green  nook  by  the  Amo.  Mrs.  Sloman 
was  greatly  occupied  with  a  couple  of  old  friends 
who  lived  in  the  house  with  them — two  oddities 
of  sisters  as  inconsequent  and  crack-brained  as 
herself— and  Yalery  was  left  to  a  most  enjoya- 
ble freedom.  The  manners  and  peculiarities 
of  strangers  have  so  long  ceased  to  be  a  marvel 
to  Italians  that  Yalery  could  roam  about  at  will 
unnoticed ;  the  sketch-book  under  her  arm  and 
the  pale  foreign  face  were  warrant  enough  for 
any  vagary  she  might  feel  tempted  to  indulge. 

In  one  of  her  visits  to  Fiesol^  she  encounter- 
ed a  child  whose  beauty  so  struck  her  that  she 
began  a  sketch,  then  determined  to  go  back  the 
following  day  and  undertake  it  in  colors,  as  the 
girl  had  sheep  to  watch — and  willing  as  she  was 
to  be  painted — ^no  time  to  spend  in  going  down 
to  the  city. 


The  next  morning  it  rained,  the  next  Mrs. 
Sloman  managed  to  slip  on  the  stairs  and  hurt 
herself;  not  until  the  third  afternoon  was  Yal- 
ery able  to  return  to  the  dark-eyed  guardian 
of  the  sheep.  She  left  the  little  cabriolet  near 
the  old  monasteiy,  with  orders  to  the  driver 
not  to  wait,  but  come  for  her  at  sunset,  and 
walked  on  over  the  hill  in  search  of  her  model. 
With  the  usual  contrariety  of  human  nature, 
tho  girl  had  chosen  this  opportunity  to  get  her 
face  so  badly  swollen  by  a  cold  that  she  scarce- 
ly looked  a  desirable  subject  for  a  picture.  So 
Yalery  had  to  content  herself  with  trying  a 
study  of  some  sheep,  and  found,  after  several 
hours*  labor,  her  efforts  in  the  line  of  animal 
painting  any  thing  but  a  success,  though  she 
was  in  a  mood  so  cheerful  and  happy  that  she 
could  afford  to  laugh  at  tho  failure.  She  put 
up  her  brushes,  talked  with  the  sheep- watcher, 
whoso  remarkable  dialect  was  rendered  more 
peculiar  than  usual  by  her  mishap,  strayed  into 
the  hut  where  the  girl  lived  with  an  old  witch 
of  a  grandmother,  two  goats,  several  rabbits,  a 
cock  and  his  family,  and  numerous  other  pets 
which  hardly  seemed  desirable  inmates,  and 
managed  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly  enough. 

Sunset  was  approaching;  she  left  her  new 
friends,  and  strayed  farther  up  the  hill  to  watch 
the  brightness  culminate  and  fade  over  the  dis- 
tant mountains.  The  western  sky  was  an 
aflame;  masses  of  crimson  and  gold  floated 
like  gigantic  ships  toward  the  zenith ;  lines  of 
dazzling  light  swept  across  the  horizon ;  the 
hills  shone  like  cliffs  of  molten  jewels;  the 
river  curved  along  like  a  silver  belt ;  and  Flor- 
ence lay  basking  on  the  plain,  so  beautified  by 
the  gorgeous  radiance  that  it  night  almost  have 
served  as  a  model  for  the  pearl-gated  city  which 
the  prophet  saw  in  his  vision. 

Then  the  glory  faded — a  soft  purple  spread 
about  the  hills — a  faint  white  mist  gathered 
over  the  distant  palaces  and  towers — a  few 
stars  shot  up  into  the  sky,  and  the  trembling 
rim  of  the  young  moon  touched  a  group  of 
eypres»-tree8  near  with  her  uncertain  light. 
Suddenly  a  nightingale  hid  in  the  thicket  burst 
into  a  flood  of  passionate  song,  and  Yalery 
gazed  and  listened  till  the  sense  of  enjoyment 
became  such  ecstatic  pain  that  she  could  have 
wept  from  very  happiness. 

But  the  nightingale  ceased  to  sing,  the  pur- 
ple shadows  gathered  more  darkly  down,  and 
Yalery  came  back  to  reality  to  recollect  that 
it  was  growing  very  late ;  if  she  did  not  turn 
homeward  Mrs.  Sloman  and  the  brace  of  an- 
tique maidens  would  get  frightened,  and  rouse 
all  Florence  in  their  distress. 

The  path  was  not  too  easy  in  the  gloom ;  a 
ditch  must  be  crossed,  and  a  stone  wall  climbed ; 
it  occurred  to  Yaleiy  that  she  deserved  a  scold- 
ing for  her  earelessness.  She  fancied  that  by 
traversing  the  adjoining  field  she  should  gain 
a  better  route  to  the  highway.  She  discovered 
a  huge  gate,  which  she  managed  to  open  after 
much  diflSculty,  then  it  swung  to  viciously,  and 
nearly  squeezed  her  in  pieces.    When  the  gate 
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had  fairly  shot,  and  all  her  strength  was  pow- 
erless to  re-open  it,  she  perceived  that  the  mead- 
ow was  fall  of  cattle  and  horses ;  and  though 
by  no  means  timid,  wished  she  had  been  con- 
tent to  cross  the  ditch  and  scramble  over  the 
stone  wall,  especially  as  she  saw  no  signs  of  the 
cart-road  she  expected  to  find. 

While  she  was  looking  about  for  some  other 
mode  of  egress,  the  fierce  barking  of  two  dogs 
who  had  broken  into  the  field  higher  np  fright- 
ened the  animals  just  composing  themselves  to 
sleep  under  the  trees.  They  commenced  a 
frantic  race  down  the  hill — the  dogs,  delighted 
with  the  disturbance  they  had  caused,  rushed 
after.  The  cattle  bellowed,  the  horses  neighed 
— some  stray  sheep  added  their  plaintive  voices 
to  the  deafening  concert — and  on  the  train 
dashed,  rousing  the  herd  nearer  Yalery  into  a 
panic  as  mad  as  their  own.  It  was  a  regular 
stampede ;  she  turned  to  fiy,  conscious  that 
death  menaced  her — death  in  its  most  horri- 
ble form. 

The  flock  of  terrified  brutes  was  dose  upon 
ber;  she  could  see  their  eyes  shine;  see  the 
steam  of  their  breath  as  they  pawed  the  ground 
and  careered  onward  in  that  frantic  race.  There 
seemed  no  escape ;  she  ran  first  in  one  direc- 
tion, then  another.  The  frenzied  herd  sur- 
rounded her  on  two  sides;  at  the  back  was 
the  lofty  wall  overgrown  with  thorny  bushes 
— ^no  outlet  but  the  firmly-closed  gate.  •  Away 
she  darted,  keeping  as  near  the  wall  as  possi- 
ble ;  her  foot  caught  against  a  mossy  stone,  she 
fell ;'  recovered  herself  and  sped  on,  though  her 
limbs  were  so  paralyzed  with  fright  that  she 
seemed  scarcely  to  move. 

The  sight  of  any  object  running  sent  the 
herd  in  the  same  direction ;  there  was  a  fierce 
chorus  of  bovine  voices,  a  fresh  pawing  of  the 
ground ;  she  knew  they  were  all  pursuing  her 
as  mercilessly  as  if  animated  by  a  desire  to 
trample. her  under  their  iron  hoofs.  On,  on 
—the  mad  race  only  lasted  a  few  seconds,  but 
it  was  like  a  lifetime  to  her.  No  use  to  shriek 
— ^no  human  help  to  be  had !  On,  on — only  to 
prolong  a  little  the  useless  struggle,  put  off  for 
a  few  more  instants  the  horrible  death.  They 
were  gaining  upon  her ;  the  hot  breath  of  the 
foremost  seemed  fairly  to  bum  her  cheek. 
Again  she  stumbled ;  this  time  fallrng  with  such 
force  that  she  was  fairly  stunned.  She  had 
unconsciously  dropped  close  to  another  gate 
reachM  in  her  blind  course ;  as  one  despair- 
ing cr^^roke  from  her  lips,  it  was  burst  open ; 
in  her  partial  insensibility,  she  felt  herself  raised 
in  some  person's  arms  and  borne  away. 

When  she  came  to  her  senses,  she  wms  half 
lying  on  a  stone  bench,  a  rustic  well  near  by, 
a  gnarled  orange-tree  shivering  in  the  evening 
air.  She  tried  to  raise  herself;  a  voice  said  in 
Italian,  with  a  foreign  accent, 

"Are  you  better?  Don't  be  frightened; 
you  are  perfectly  safe." 

She  sat  up  on  the  bench  and  looked  about ;  the 
distant  lowing  of  the  cattle  made  her  tremble 
still,  but  her  presence  of  mind  began  to  return. 
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I  will  bring  you  some  water,"  the  same 
voice  said ;  then  her  swimming  sight  permitted 
her  to  see  the  speaker ;  she  knew  that  her  hat 
was  off,  and  her  forehead  wet  with  water  he  had 
already  brought  from  the  well. 

She  sat,  faint  and  dizzy  yet,  watching  the 
man  as  he  filled  a  traveling-cup  from  the  buck- 
et— ^a  young  man,  evidently  English  or  Amer- 
ican— and  as  he  came  back  saying, /' Drink 
this,  and  yon  will  be  better ;  you  are  not  hurt, 
I  trust  ?"  she  managed  to  get  her  wits  enough 
in  order  to  answer. 

"  I  am  not  hurt,**  she  said ;  *^  I  would  thank 
you  if  I  could." 

*' There  is  not  the  slightest  reason,**  he  re- 
plied ;  '*I  am  very  glad  I  happened  to  be  near 
enough  to  see  your  danger.  Yon  are  English, 
I  think." 

She  laughed  in  spite  of  her  chattering  teeth ; 
there  was  a  sensation  of  safety  in  looking  up 
at  the  brave,  frank  face  which  restored  her 
courage. 

"An  American,"  said  she;  "near  enough 
the  same  family  to  account  for  my  impru- 
dence." 

"Then  you  are  a  countrywoman  of  my 
own,"  he  answered.  "No,  don*t  try  to  move 
yet ;  you  are  not  fit  to  walk ;  rest  a  little,  then 
I  will  help  yon  down  to  your  companions." 

"I  came  quite  alone,**  she  said,  forced  into 
the  admission ;  "I  suppose* the  carriage  is  wait- 
ing for  me  by  the  monastery." 

"  Then  we  shall  do  nicely,'*  he  said.  "  Try 
not  to  be  frightened ;  there  is  no  possible  dan- 
ger now ;  we  have  the  wall  and  gates  between 
us  and  the  cattle." 

She  could  not  feel  afraid ;  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  that  deep,  rich  voice,  which 
would  have  given  her  courage  when  her  terror 
was  at  its  height.  She  had  traveled  so  con- 
stantly during  the  last  five  years,  that  it  did 
not  occur  to  her  as  necessary  to  be  startled  or 
embarrassed  at  finding  herself  in  this  out-of- 
the-way  place  with  a  stranger  whose  appear- 
ance offered  so  strong  a  warrant  for  confidence 
which  this  man's  certainly  did. 

"I  am  quite  able  to  go  on  now,**  she  said, 
rising ;  "  I  have  lost  my  sketch-book,  but  no 
matter." 

"Indeed,  you've  not,"  he  replied,  laughing, 
"  yon  held  it  fast  even  when  you  fell.  There 
it  is  on  the  bench  beside  you.  Are  you  sure 
yon  are  able  to  walk  ?** 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  am  a  little  dizzy,  but  there  is  no 
harm  done." 

He  offered  her  his  arm  with  grave  courtesy, 
and  helped  her  slowly  along  the  rugged  path, 
talking  so  easily  and  respectfully,  that  even  a 
fine  lady,  given  to  a  dread  of  frogs  and  un- 
known men,  could  hardly  have  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  nervous. 

"Yon  go  back  to  Florence,  I  suppose?"  he 
said;  "Td  not  seen  the  dear  old  city  for  sev- 
eral years  until  yesterday ;  it  used  to  be  almost 
home  to  me.*' 

"This  is  my  first  visit,"  Valery  replied ;  "I 
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like  the  town,  but  I  shall  never  be  so  fond  of 
it  as  I  am  of  Borne." 

'*I  can  understand  that,  if  yon  are  an  art- 
ist,'* he  said. 

'*  I  hope  to  be  one  day,**  she  replied,  qaick- 
Ij,  meaning  the  confession  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  her  escapade,  of  which  she  felt  some- 
what ashamed. 

"  Formerly  I  knew  a  great  many  of  the  art- 
ists there,''  he  continued;  '<it  is  quite  proba- 
ble we  have  mutual  acquaintances.  Do  you 
know  Mr.  Ford  ?" 

'*  I  live  with  his  cousin  and  himself,"  she  re- 
plied; and  though  she  knew  it  was  not  the 
proper  sentiment  for  a  young  lady  to  acknowl- 
edge if  she  meant  to  obey  ordinary  rules,  she 
felt  that  between  having  saved  her  life  and  be- 
ing an  acquaintance  of  John  Ford's,  he  was  al- 
most a  friend  already. 

He  uttered  some  fitting  commonplace,  and 
they  walked  on  slowly,  for  Valeiy  was  stiU  un- 
steady in  her  steps,  and  he  would  not  let  her 
hurry. 

''We  are  almost  down,"  he  said;  ''there  is 
the  monastery,"  pointing  toward  the  long  line 
of  massive  masonry  to  the  right,  whose  dark- 
ness was  here  and  there  illuminated  by  the  pale 
gleams  of  the  new  moon.  "  I  remember  once 
visiting  the  place ;  it  seemed  so  quiet  and  peace- 
ful, I  felt  almost  tempted  to  ask  a  refuge." 

"  I  can  fancy  an  old  man  having  that  feel- 
ing," she  said,  "  but  we  who  are  young  would 
have  no  right  to  the  rest,  I  think." 

"It  is  certain  that  few  of  us  find  much,"  he 
returned,  with  a  rather  bitter  intonation. 

Valery  stole  another  glance  at  him  under 
the  shadow  of  her  veil;  it  was  a  handsome 
face,  full  of  force  and  energy,  but  restless  and 
stem,  as  if  some  great  trouble  to  which  he  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  grow  accustomed  were 
upon  him.  The  moon  was  near  its  setting; 
the  stars  flamed  in  the  cloudless  sky ;  the  city 
spread  faintly  out  in  the  distance  like  some  on- 
chanted  world;  a  nightingale  commenced  to 
sing,  was  answered  from  an  adjoining  thicket, 
and  the  strain  taken  up  still  farther  on,  till  the 
whole  air  seemed  alive  and  vibrating  with  the 
delicious  melody. 

The  stranger  moved  along  in  a  silence  which 
Yaleiy  did  not  attempt  to  break.  Woman- 
like, she  was  pitying  him  for  the  bitterness 
and  pain  she  read  in  his  countenance,  and  let- 
ting her  fancy  stray  into  vague  wonderment  as 
to  the  cause,  after  a  fashion  she  had — an  un- 
profitable fashion,  wise  people  might  say,  but 
God  knows  I  would  reflect  ere  I  took  from  the 
young  that  ability  to  weave  dreams,  unprofita- 
ble as  it  may  be. 

They  reached  the  narrow  village  street,  and 
came  out  by  the  convent  square.  Yalery's 
coachman  had  proved  faithful ;  the  little  car- 
riage was  waiting  in  the  appointed  spot, 

"There  is  Fietro,"  she  said ;  " he  must  have 
thought  me  lost." 

"Is  he  a  coachman  you  are  accustomed  to 
having?" 


"  Tes ;  some  friends  of  mine  recommended 
him ;  he  is  the  faithfulest  old  creature  in  the 
world." 

"  So  much  the  better,  if  you  often  take  such 
long  rambles,"  he  said,  gravely,  though  in  a  way 
which  took  from  the  words  any  thought  of  in- 
trusive counsel. 

"  I  do  beg  you  will  not  think  it  my  habit," 
she  said,  feeling  her  cheeks  bum  in  the  gloom ; 
"  I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  forget  myself  so ; 
I  was  looking  at  the  sunset ;  then  I  had  a  fiin- 
cy  there  was  a  better  road  through  that  dread- 
ful field." 

"  I  had  been  back  on  the  hills,  and  happen- 
ed to  pass  just  as  the  animals  took  fright,"  he 
explained. 

They  were  near  the  carriage  now.  She 
stopped,  and  held  out  her  hand  with  a  frank- 
ness which  she  had  no  mind  afterward  to  re- 
gret. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  my  life,"  she  said, 
softly,  "  and  I  do." 

He  did  not  notice  the  words,  scarcely  saw 
the  hand  he  touched  for  a  second ;  her  tones 
stmck  a  sudden  thrill  to  his  heart,  not  for  their 
own  music,  sweet  and  plaintive,  but  because  so 
like  a  voice  softer  than  the  songs  of  angels  to 
his  ears — a  voice  which,  dear  as  it  had  been, 
and  must  ever  be,  he  prayed  fervently  that  God 
in  His  mercy  would  keep  him  from  hearing 
again. 

She  wondered  anew  what  his  thoughts  were 
during  that  instant  of  deep  absorption ;  again 
felt  intuitively  that  he  suffered,  and  was  very 
sorry  for  him. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  liked  to  die — and  such  a 
terrible  death !"  she  continued,  more  to  rouse 
him  from  these  sombre  reflections,  whatever 
they  might  be,  than  from  any  other  motive. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon !  To  die — no,  it  is  not 
easy ;  somebody  or  something  always  will  save 
one,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  stay  at  Fiesol^  to-night?"  she  ask- 
ed. 

"  Oh  no ;  my  horse  is  here ;  I  will  ride  back 
near  the  carriage,  so  that  when  I  see  Ford  I 
may  be  able  to  tell  him  I  saw  his  relative  home 
in  safety." 

"  You  are  very  good ;  and  when  I  write,  who 
shall  I  tell  him  saved  me  from  my  great  dan- 
ger ?" 

.  She  wanted  to  know  his  name ;  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  utter  it  in  her  prayers ;  he  was  sad, 
and  in  trouble,  and  Yalery  believed,  like  any 
good  church-woman,  in  the  efficacy  of  interces- 
sory supplications. 

"  i;ell  Mr.  Ford  it  was  Fairfax  Carteret ;  X 
dare  say  he  has  not  entirely  forgotten  me." 

"  No,  I  am  sure  not  I  Again  I  thank  you ; 
I  mean,  I  would  if  I  could ;  good-night,"  she 
said,  tuming  hastily  toward  the  carriage,  for 
her  voice  broke,  and  she  began  to  feel  the  fem- 
inine need  of  a  hearty  cry  After  her  excitement. 

Once  more  the  tones  reminded  him  of  Cecil, 
and  sent  a  pang  to  his  very  soul ;  but  he  got 
back  to  ordinary  perceptions  in  time  to  help  her 
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into  the  vehicle  and  ntter  his  adieus  in  a  sober 
matter-of-fact  manner. 

Valery  coald  hear  the  tramp  of  his  horse's 
hoofs  all  the  way  down  the  winding  descent  to 
the  city,  and  had  her  quiet  cry  out  with  a  de- 
lightful sense  of  security.  When  they  reached 
the  gates,  he  rode  past  the  carriage,  bowed  an- 
other farewell,  and  was  gone. 

Valery  arrived  at  Casa  Rindi,  and  mounted 
the  stairs  in  fear  and  trembling  of  the  scene 
that  awaited  her,  but  nothing  ever  fiills  out  in 
this  world  as  one  expects.  The  three  old  la- 
dies had  driven  off  to  visit  an  acquaintance  who 
owned  a  villa  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Porta  Ro- 
mana,  and  were  not  yet  returned.  So  Valery 
had  ample  leisure  to  dine  and  rest  before  they 
got  back,  and  wisely  went  tp  bed  without  in- 
forming Mrs.  Sloman  of  her  adventure,  lest  the 
good  soul  should  take  fright  after  all,  and  have 
her  night's  sleep  spoiled; 

She  had  promised  to  go  the  next  day  with  a 
party  of  artist  acquaintances  up  to  San  Minia- 
to ;  on  coming  home,  she  found  Mrs.  Sloman  in 
a  state  of  great  agitation,  which  the  old  maids 
shared,  Miss  Clorinda  smelling  hartshorn,  and 
Miss  Priscilla  munching  caraway-seeds  with  all 
her  might,  according  to  their  habit  when  nerv- 
ous or  upset.  They  burst  into  frantic  speech, 
and  at  first  she  could  make  nothing  of  the 
chorus  of  broken  ejaculations  which  would  have 
led  a  stranger  to  believe  himself  in  the  presence 
of  three  hopeless  lunatics. 

"  Oh  Valery  I  How  could  you  ?  To  go  out 
to^ay  I  I'm  sure  she  can't  use  her  right  arm. 
What  will  John  say  ?    Oh,  my  poor  nerves !" 

Valery  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  laughed 
heartily  as  the  trio  poured  out  these  cries  at 
once.  The  inclination  was  irresistible,  even  if 
they  should  take  mortal  offense  at  her  want  of 
decorum. 

'f  Don't  laugh !"  groaned  Mrs.  Sloman.  "  To 
go  chasing  mad  bulls  1" 

^'  When  he  came  in,  it  gave  me  such  a  turn  I" 
cried  Miss  Priscilla,  with  her  mouth  full  of  car- 
a^vay. 

*'0h,  my  nerves!"  moaned  Miss  Clorinda, 
with  another  sniff  at  the  hartshorn. 

Valery  comprehended  that  it  was  not  one  of 
the  bulls  Mrs.  Sloman  accused  her  of  chasing 
which  had  invaded  their  retreat,  as  might  have 
been  supposed  from  Miss  Priscilla's  interrup- 
tion, but  Mr.  Carteret,  who  had  called  to  in- 
qniro  after  her  welfare,  and  she  wished  that  the 
friends  who  persuaded  her  out  had — well,  staid 
in  Rome,  at  least. 

*'  Has  Mr.  Carteret  been  here  ?"  she  asked ; 
but  the  trio  only  fluttered  their  head-dresses 
more  furiously,  and  began  a  new  series  of  stran- 
gled squeaks  like  three  mice  in  a  trap. 

'*  I  shall  dream  about  it  for  a  week,"  cried 
Mrs.  Sloman. 

**Yes— ye-e-es,  he  was  here,"  from  Miss 
Priscilla  to  Valery. 

''With  such  awful  horns!"  quavered  Miss 
Clorinda,  meaning  her  moan  as  an  answer  to 
Mrs.  Sloman. 


Then  the  three  together — 

*'  I  can  fairly  hear  him  beUow  t  It  all  comes 
of  girls  taking  to  sketching ;  in  my  day —  Yes, 
indeed,  unless  it  was  on  velvet !  I  shall  tell 
John  it  was  his  fault.     Oh,  my  nerves!" 

Valery  succeeded  in  partially  quieting  them 
at  last  by  the  assurance  that  they  could  see  she 
had  suffered  no  injury,  though  they  would  still 
all  talk  at  once ;  and  Mrs.  Sloman  said, 

"  You  never  can  tell ;  you  might  have  bro- 
ken something  inside,  and  not  know  it  yet." 

'*  To  be  sure,"  added  Miss  Priscilla, ''  there 
was  my  cousin  when  she  had  typhoid  fever,  the 
doctors  called  it  measles  ever  so  long." 

''You'd  better  try  a  good  strong  dose  of 
hartshorn,"  urged  Miss  Clorinda. 

The  other  two  had  also  remedies  to  propose ; 
and  Miss  Priscilla  choked  herself  with  the  car- 
away seeds,  and  required  to  be  thumped  on  the 
back — thereby  creating  a  diversion  for  which 
Valeiy  was  thankful. 

"So  you  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Carteret?" 
she  said  again,  as  soon  as  comparative  peace 
was  restored.     "  I  am  sorry  I  was  out." 

"  He  is  going  to  Genoa,"  said  Mrs.  Sloman. 
"  I  wanted  him  to  stay,  but  he  seems  a  very 
unsettled  sort  of  man." 

"But  so  like  Hamlet,"  sighed  Miss  Clorin- 
da, who  was  of  a  romantic  turn. 

"  I  don't  remember  him,"  said  Mrs.  Sloman, 
after  vainly  searching  her  memory  to  recall  an 
acquaintance  of  that  name. 

"Shakspeare,  you  know,"  said  Miss  Clo- 
rinda. 

"Oh  dear  me !  don't  go  talking  out  of  plays 
to  Valery.  I'm  sure  she  and  John  are  queer 
enough  now;  if  you  only  knew  the  trouble  I 
have  with  their  vaggeries." 

"There's only  one  'g'  in  it,  Jemima,"  expos- 
tulated Miss  Priscilla,  still  black  in  the  face 
from  her  recent  suffocation. 

"All  the'g's'  in  the  alphabet,  and  all  the 
other  letters  added,  couldn't  begin  to  express 
the  way  they  go  on !"  cried  Mrs.  Sloman. 

"And  pronunciation  is  merely  arbitrary," 
added  Miss  Clorinda,  who  sometimes  waxe4 
argumentative  when  nervous. 

"I  sha'n't  have  another  minute's  peace  till 
we  get  home,"  sighed  Mrs.  Sloman. 

"Peace  is  not  for  this  world,"  retorted  Miss 
Priscilla,  taking  gloomy  views  of  life  after  her 
attempt  at  strangulation. 

"  'I  never  loved  a  dear  gazelle,'"  quoted 
Miss  Clorinda,  leaving  assertion  in  fkvor  of  ro- 
mance. "What  a  handsome  man  he  is,  Val- 
eiy !  How  beautifttl  it  must  have  been  when 
the  cattle  were  rushing  down  on  you — " 

"Yon  call  that  beautiful!"  broke  in  Mrs. 
Sloman. 

"  To  see  him  appear  like — ^like  Mars  or  Apol- 
lo," pursued  Miss  Clorinda,  with  a  reproachful 
glance  at  the  interruption. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Sloman,  not  energetical- 
ly, she  was  always  too  maundering  and  slow  for 
that  word  to  apply, "  I  think  he's  much  too  nice 
a  gentleman  to  be  compared  to  those  indecent 
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old  wretches  who  never  wore  anj  clothes  bat  a 
quiver." 

"Do  remember  that  Valery  is  here,"  cried 
Miss  Priscilla,  bridling. 

"  Oh,  bless  me,  living  among  'em  as  we  art- 
ists do,  models  and  all,  it's  no  nse  to  be  mod- 
est!" sighed  Mrs.  Sloman.  "I  declare,  the 
way  they  all  go  on  sometimes  about  their  Ye- 
nuses  and  Cupids  made  my  hair  stand  on  end 
till  I  got  sort  of  used  to  it." 

"There  are  things  to  which  I  conld  never 
grow  accustomed,"  replied  Miss  Friscilla,  with 
dignity. 

"  Oh,  the  artistic  soul  can  not  be  trammeled 
by  ordinary  laws !"  cried  Miss  Clorinda,  enthu- 
siastically, who,  in  virtue  of  sundry  extraordina- 
ry paintings  executed  on  velvet  when  a  school- 
girl, often  gave  herself  little  airs  and  graces. 
"  I  once  did  a  Cupid  in  floss  silk,  with  a  grass- 
green  mantle  and  pink  shoes.  I  wish  I  had  it 
to  show  you,  Valery." 

"You  always  had  such  talent,  Clorinda!" 
said  Mrs.  Sloman,  admiringly. 

"Always,"  added  Miss  Friscilla.  "She 
used  to  walk  in  her  sleep,  and  frighten  me  half 
to  death." 

The  elder  pair  recovered  their  customary 
amiability  in  this  united  praise,  and  Miss  Clo- 
rinda beamed,  listening  to  the  encomiums  with 
a  modest  consciousness  they  were  deserved, 
which  was  a  sight  to  behold ;  and  it  seemed  to 
Valery  she  regarded  the  sleep-walking  as  the 
most  meritorious  and  remarkable  among  her 
varied  accomplishments. 

"There  is  no  limit  to  what  industry  and  pa- 
tience will  accomplish,  Valery,"  she  said,  wav- 
ing her  skinny  little  hands  about,  as  if  to  insin- 
uate there  was  an  example  of  both  before  her, 
if  she  had  the  energy  to  imitate  it. 

Miss  Clorinda  had  once  been  supposed  to 
possess  pretty  hands  and  a  graceful  figure, 
somewhere  away  back  in  the  annals  of  the 
past,  and  the  sisters  clung  to  the  fiction  that 
she  possessed  them  still;  and  both  M*ere  fre- 
quently put  into  attitudes  for  Miss  Friscilla  to 
point  out  to  the  general  admiration.  Nowhere 
in  the  past  was  there  any  memento  to  be  dis- 
covered which  showed  that  the  elder  sister  ever 
had  any  such  claims ;  but  she  was  considered 
severely  practical,  and  kept  a  book  of  expenses, 
while  Clorinda  gloried  in  an  album.  One  could 
not  help  laughing  at  the  pair,  but  they  were  the 
best  old  women  in  the  world,  and  long  ago  had 
nearly  ruined  themselves  to  save  a  scape-grace 
brother  from  the  punishment  he  richly  merited. 

For  days  after,  the  three  ancient  birds  were 
fond  of  referring  to  Valery's  accident — going 
into  spasms  of  alarm  if  she  proposed  venturing 
out  alone.  Fortunately  Miss  Clorinda  saw  fit 
to  undertake  her  spring-cold;  and  though  by 
no  means  seriously  ill,  she  required  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  the  other  two  birds  did 
nothing  but  hop  about  her  chamber,  stir  tisanes 
in  small  tin  pots,  and  keep  up  a  delightful  con- 
fusion, which  the  invalid  enjoyed  as  much  as 
they.     The  marvelous  dressing-gowns  wherein 


the  watchers  arrayed  themselves  for  their  ama- 
teur sister-of-charity  performances  were  only 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  night-cap  Miss  Clorinda 
mounted — a  pointed  structure,  with  innumera^ 
ble  frills,  which  gave  her  the  air  of  an  amiable 
cockatoo,  and  once  in  the  while  she  pecked 
slightly  at  her  companions,  thereby  increasing 
the  resemblance.  . 

They  were  so  fully  occupied  that  Valery 
was  left  a  good  deal  to  her  own  devices — and 
rather  a  dreamy,  visionary  season  she  made  of 
it — ^but  working  so  faithfully  that  she  was  not 
aware  how  persistently  her  thoughts  wandered 
away  to  elf-land,  and  recalled  the  pale,  trou- 
bled face  of  the  man  who  had  saved  her  from 
such  deadly  peril. 


CHAPTER  XXir. 

KEEPING  TRTST. 

Tbb  summer  drifted  on.  John  Ford  had 
paid  his  brief  visit,  and  gone  his  way  north. 
He  saw  the  change  in  Valery  which  no  one 
else  remarked,  and  took  with  him  into  his  wan- 
derings a  new  sense  of  loneliness  and  discour- 
agement that  not  all  the  brightness  and  free- 
dom of  his  pleasure-trip  conld  remove. 

When  July  rendered  Florence  hot  and  tire- 
some, Valeiy  and  her  companion  went  with 
the  old  maids  to  Speda  for  a  time ;  but  Valery 
grew  impatient  of  the  sea-side  monotony,  and 
joined  a  party  of  acquaintances  who  were  to 
spend  several  weeks  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca. 
They  staid  a  day  in  the  quaint  old  town,  hunt- 
ing up  pictures  and  straying  abont  the  cathe- 
dral, then  drove  down  to  the  Baths  one  bright 
afternoon,  along  the  chestnut-tree  shaded  road, 
whose  every  turn  offered  a  new  picture  of  quiet 
loveliness,  and  a  subtle  charm  that  many  a 
bolder  and  more  picturesque  scene  would  fail 
to  equal. 

The  ancient  reputation  of  the  Baths  as  a 
fashionable  resort  in  some  measure  passed 
away  when  Tuscany  ceased  to  be  a  dukedom ; 
still,  this  season,  many  Florentines  had  gather- 
ed there,  and  a  host  of  English  and  Americans, 
deterred  from  going  north  by  the  war  newly 
broken  out  between  France  and  Prussia.  Balls 
and  concerts  were  frequent;  and  to  Valery, 
unaccustomed  to  the  habits  of  idle  people,  it 
appeared  an  unceasing  round  of  gayety.  Her 
friends  had  secured  rooms  a  little  out  of  the 
lower  of  the  three  villages.  Valeiy's  chamber 
overlooked  the  Serchio,  which  seemed  to  her 
always  repeating  Shelley's  pretty  measures  in 
its  rippling  song ;  and  as  her  companions  were 
good-natured,  and  did  not  tease  her,  she  was 
content  and  happy. 

John  Ford  wrote  long,  cheerful  letters  in 
answer  to  her  own,  but  never  a  line  from  one 
end  to  the  other  which  could  disturb  her  peace 
by  the  slightest  conception  of  the  troubled 
heart  that  went  with  him  through  his  wander- 
ings.    Valery  was  a  great  deal  occupied  with 
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a  stady  sh>3  was  making  for  a  large  picture — 
her  first  commission  —  and  between  this  en- 
grossing interest  and  her  vague  dreams,  not  a 
moment  of  the  lovely  season  hung  heavy  on 
her  hands. 

Sometimes  her  friends  would  urge  her  to 
leave  her  work  and  join  them  in  a  day's  pleas- 
uring ;  and  though  she  rather  grudged  the  in- 
terruption,  it  was  enough  to  remember  that  she 
had  promised  Mr.  Ford  to  keep  fresh  and 
strong  for  the  winter's  real  labor,  to  make  her 
yield  to  their  .persuasions;  and  as  she  possess- 
ed nothing  of  the  recluse  in  her  nature,  dream- 
er thougl^  she  was,  the  hours  of  idleness  and 
relaxation  formed  very  enjoyable  episodes. 

There  was  a  ball  one  night  at  the  cerchf  and 
Valery  was  coaxed  into  going,  though  she  did 
not  dance,  and  felt  shy  and  out  of  place  in  the 
brilliant  scene.  Still  it  was  pleasant  to  sit  in 
a  quiet  nook  with  Mrs.  Granger  while  the  girls 
amused  themselves,  and  watch  the  dancers  and 
listen  to  the  music.  Before  long,  to  her  sur- 
prise, she  had  a  group  of  men  about  her,  and 
the  old  lady  enjoyed  her  success  immensely. 

There  were  many  more  beautiful  women 
present,  but  there  was  something  peculiar  in 
the  pale,  dreamy  face,  lit  up  by  those  lambent 
eyes,  which  could  not  fail  to  attract  notice. 
When  she  talked,  her  countenance  so  changed 
and  brightened  with  excitement  that  it  was 
pretty  indeed  to  watch  her.  After  a  while  a 
gentleman  came  up  to  speak  with  her  chape- 
rone  ;  the  sight  of  him  carried  Valery  away 
back  to  her  childish  days — ^it  was  Robert  Earle. 
They  had  met  once  since  the  old  time,  off  in 
the  heart  of  Syria.  Like  all  people  who  have 
led  a  nomadic  life,  he  was  too  much  accustom- 
ed to  falling  over  acquaintances  in  improbable 
places  to  be  astonished  at  seeing  her  here; 
indeed  he  seemed  too  thoroughly  listless  and 
bkui  to  have  any  capabilities  for  the  sensation 
lefs. 

**How  do  you  do,  Miss  Stuart?"  he  said, 
languidly,  as  he  might  have  spoken  if  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  daily,  and  as 
if  any  thing  beyond  the  languidest  salutation 
were  an  exertion  to  which  he  was  not  equal. 
*'  So  you  got  back  safe  from  the  mountains  ?" 

^'  As  you  see,*'  she  answered,  smiling ;  ''  I 
am  rather  surprised  that  yon  found  energy 
enough  for  the  long  journey  westward." 

*'  It  was  no  end  of  a  bore,"  he  said,  drop- 
ping into  a  seat  by  her  side;  ''but  it  had 
to  be  done.  Ought  I  to  ask  yon  to  dance? 
Tve  given  it  up  long  a^,  it's  so  tiresome ; 
still  I'll  ask  you  if  I  ought." 

'*And  ni  refuse,"  she  replied;  ''not  ont 
of  good-nature,  but  because  I  have  never  learn- 
ed the  art." 

''  What  a  mercy  1"  he  sighed ;  **  yon  are  a 
positive  boon,  Miss  Stuart  I  Do  let  me  sit  here, 
and  please  keep  the  people  at  a  distance; 
there's  a  host  of  dreadful  American  girls  in 
search  of  partners." 

His  languor,  his  fatuity,  and  his  drawling 
speech  appeared  less  absurd  than  they  would 


in  another,  for  he  had  a  certain  grace  which 
redeemed  them.  He  was  very  handsome  still, 
though  the  years  had  given  his  face  a  worn, 
discontented  expression ;  and  even  the  long, 
drooping  mustache -could  not  entirely  bide 
the  feeble  lines  about  the  month,  which  had 
always  been  his  unfortunate  feature,  revealing 
the  indecision,  the  lack  of  purpose  and  will, 
that  made  his  life  a  failure.  Valery  did  not 
really  like  the  man;  she  never  forgot  any 
thing;  so  the  recollection  of  the  trouble  he 
brought  on  Hetty  Flint  was  just  as  distinct  as 
in  the  days  when  she  gave  her  friend  the  un- 
comprehending sympathy  of  childhood.  But 
she  pitied  him  too  thoroughly  for  severe  cen- 
sure ;  his  career  had  failed ;  and  though  sho 
could  not  help  feeling  contempt  for  the  quali- 
ties which  caused  the  defeat,  she  was  sorry  for 
him  all  the  same :  one  of  those  men  who  keep 
always  so  much  of  the  child  in  their  characters 
that  it  is  difficult  to  be  as  harsh  upon  their 
shortcomings  as  on  those  of  ordinary  humanity. 
Old  Mr.  Earle,  at  his  death,  left  the  family  far 
from  wealthy,  and  for  years  Robert  had  been 
obliged  to  work  at  art  as  his  profession ;  but 
he  would  never  be  a  painter.  There  was  the 
same  want  in  his  pictures  that  weakened  his 
character— an  uncertainty  as  to  the  drawing, 
a  feebleness  of  touch,  which  not  all  their  merit 
in  point  of  color  could  redeem. 

**Have  you  been  here  long,  Mr.  Earle?" 
asked  Mrs.  Granger,  thinking  it  proper  that 
conversation  should  go  on ;  for  Valery,  not 
considering  it  her  duty  to  amuse  the  gentle- 
man, had  subsided  into  a  reverie  about  the  old 
life,  and  he  looked  too  listless  to  originate  any 
efforts  in  the  talking  line. 

*'  No ;  I  only  came  a  couple  of  days  ago," 
he  said,  barely  escaping  the  rudeness  of  a  yawn 
by  a  pull  at  his  mustache.  ''It's  a  stupid 
place;  dreadfully  overrated;  don't  you  think 
so, Miss  Stuart?" 

"I  like  it  very  much, on  the  contrary,"  she 
replied.  "  I  should  think  you  landscape-paint- 
ers could  find  all  sorts  of  nice  studies  and  bits 
to  fill  your  port-folios." 

"  It's  such  a  bore  to  make  studies !  I  did 
go  ont  this  morning,  but  i'd  forgotten  my  to- 
bacco-pouch, and  that  upset  me,"  he  acknowl- 
edged. 

Valery  thought  she  would  like  to  shake  a 
little  energy  into  him,  then  remembered  he 
was  not  worth  the  trouble. 

"  I  am  sure  that  was  excuse  enough  for  idle- 
ness," she  said. 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  quite  seriously.  "  Where 
is  Ford  these  days?  I  think  somebody  told 
me  he'd  gone  into  the  Ty^^^*  people  are  al- 
ways telling  one  things  tiU  one  gets  the  head- 
ache.    I  suppose  ho  drudges  away  as  usual." 

"  He  works  very  hard,  and  is  glad  to  do  it," 
said  Valery. 

"  Yes ;  dare  say !  Yon  see,  he  was  brought 
up  to  it ;  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world,"  returned  Earle,  rather  brightening,  as 
if  he  fancied  he  had  uttered  a  profound  remark. 
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<  Yalery  was  too  weary  of  bis  folly  to  answer. 
Jast  then  there  ensued  a  slight  bastle  of  ex- 
citement; the  mnaic  stopped  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  gave  every  body  leisure  to  watch  a 
party  making  so  late  an  entrance  that  reason- 
able people  were  thinking  of  home. 

'<  That's  the  old  Princess  Fotaski/'  said  Mrs. 
Granger.  * '  That  tall  man  is  the  Dake  d'Asti ; 
I  heard  they  had  all  como  to  the  Baths  to-day." 

''What  a  pretty  woman  that  is  with  the 
duke !"  said  yalery,  glancing  toward  the  group. 

'*  Yes ;  I  don't  know  who  she  is ;  these  no- 
tables seem  very  devoted  to  her ;  she  doesn't 
look  like  an  Italian." 

Robert  Earle  managed  to  get  his  glass  to 
his  eye  and  regard  the  party  slowly  approach- 
ing. 

*'  How  that  old  princess  wears !"  he  said ;  **I 
suppose  the  war  has  driven  her  back  to  Flor- 
ence. If  she  were  a  nobody  she'd  have  been 
sent  to  the  tread-mill  years  ago." 

'*  Why,  they  say  she  bos  more  influence 
than  any  woman  in  Europe — in  a  social  way," 
said  Mrs.  Granger.  '*  Her  approval  is  enough 
to  make  any  girl  a  beauty,  or  any  man  a  lion." 

<'  Oh  yes ;  it's  a  world  of  humbug,"  drawled 
Robert.  <*  That  don't  hinder  the  fact  that  she 
has  had  more  adventures — " 

"  But  who  is  the  lady  with  her  ?"  interrupted 
Valery,  having  no  mind  that  Mr.  Earle  should 
indulge  in  the  style  of  scandalous  talk  to  which, 
like  most  weak,  envious  people,  be  was  rather 
given. 

*' Haven't  an  idea,"  he  said;  "my  short 
sight  keeps  me  from  seeing  clearly,  and  I've 
just  broken  my  glass." 

Valoiy  sat  silently  watching  the  strangers  as 
they  moved  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  room. 
The  lady  of  whom  she  had  spoken  remained 
the  chief  object  of  interest  to  her,  as  she  was  to 
all  those  surrounding  her.  Certainly  long  past 
girlhood,  though  a  young  woman  still ;  not  ex- 
actly beautiful,  but  with  a  mischievous,  piquant 
face  that  possessed  a  great  charm,  and  a  high- 
bred air  which  not  one  of  the  titled  women 
near  could  equal.  She  was  talking  and  laugh- 
ing gayly ;  and  the  duke,  an  elegant  .man, 
somewhat  beyond  forty,  listened  to  every  word 
ns  deferentially  as  if  the  smiling  lips  dropped 
pearls  of  wisdom  with  each  syllable. 

They  were  quite  close  now ;  even  Earle  could 
see  her  plainly,  and  he  exclaimed,  with  more 
animation  than  Valery  had  ever  seen  him  be- 
tray, 

"  It's  the  oddest  thing — I  seem  to  know  that 
woman's  face  very  well,  but  I  can't  think  for 
the  life  of  me  where  I  have  seen  her." 

He  had  uttered  the  exact  thought  in  Yalery's 
mind,  but  she  was  too  absent  to  reply.  The 
party  was  now  nearly  opposite  the  place  where 
Mrs.  Granger  and  her  companions  sat.  A  fresh 
crowd  of  foreign  notables  rushed  up  to  greet 
the  princess  and  her  friends,  causing  a  moment- 
ary halt,  which  gave  Valery  and  Earle  an  op- 
portunity to  study  more  narrowly  the  counte- 
nance that  had  attracted  both  by  a  vague  sense 


of  its  familiarity.  The  princess  was  presenting 
people  to  her ;  she  was  the  centre  of  the  group, 
and  so  perfectly  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  the  gen- 
eral admiration,  that  it  was  evident  such  tri- 
umphs were  no  novelty. 

'*I  can't  make  out  who  she  is,"  Earle  said  to 
Valery.  "She  must  be  some  Englishwoman 
of  rank,  from  the  row  they  make — probably  one 
has  seen  her  picture  somewhere." 

But  the  explanation  did  not  content  Valery, 
though  she  remained  silent.  It  was  no  pic- 
tured semblance  of  that  brilliant  creature  which 
was  familiar  to  her.  She  had  seen  the  face  it- 
self scores  of  times,  but  not  as  she  saw  it  now 
— tlie  hair  gleaming  with  jewels,  the  features 
calm  from  assured  success ;  yet  she  knew  it 
perfectly — only  when  or  where?  She  grew 
fairly  dizzy  under  the  host  of  perplexing  impos- 
sibilities that  presented  themselves  to  her  mind ; 
but  argue  as  she  would,  they  kept  their  stand, 
and  she  smiled  at  her  own  romantic  folly.  The 
group  moved  on ;  as  she  neared  the  bench, 
the  lady's  eyes  wandered  by  chance  toward  the 
three— rested  for  an  instant  upon  them,  then 
turned  away ;  but  it  seemed  to  Valery  that, 
brief  as  was  the  glance  which  met  her  own,  the 
clear  gray  eyes  gave  a  sudden,  eager  look,  as 
if  something  of  the  puzzled  feeling  which  trou- 
bled herself  found  a  response  in  the  stranger's 
mind. 

But  she  had  passed ;  the  music  swelled  out 
again  in  an  entrancing  waltz,  and  Valery  saw 
the  lady  whirling  down  the  room  encircled  by 
the  duke's  arm,  and  was  ready  to  think  her 
confused  fancies  a  bit  of  nonsense  so  excessive 
that  it  was  a  warning  not  to  grow  visionary  as 
she  had  been  doing  of  late.  . 

"  Really,  I  must  find  out  who  she  is,"  said 
Earle,  rising  lazily ;  "  it's  an  awful  bore  to  ask 
questions,  but  I  quite  want  to  know." 

He  sauntered  away,  and  presently  one  of 
Mrs.  Granger's  daughters  came  back  for  an  in- 
stant to  the  maternal  side  and  gave  the  infor- 
mation that  the  lady  attracting  so  much  atten- 
tion was  Mrs.  Vinton — an  Englishwoman,  she 
believed — anyway  a  great  friend  of  the  prin- 
cess's, who  had  brought  her  down  to  Italy  that 
she  might  add  to  the  triumphs  won  in  Paris 
during  the  last  winter  of  the  ill-fated  Empire. 

The  Buke  d'Asti  was  said  to  be  devoted  to 
her,  and  the  princess  had  set  her  heart  on  a 
match  between  the  fascinating  widow  and  her 
old  friend,  who  had  hitherto  resisted  the  toils 
spread  incessantly  to  catch  his  famous  name. 
Valery  listened,  and  put  her  fancies  donni  as 
more  foolish  than  ever,  and  not  long  after  that 
the  girls  declared  themselves  willing  to  go 
home ;  so  they  all  departed. 

The  next  morning  Valery  went  out  for  a  sol- 
itary walk ;  she  crossed  the  bridge  and  passed 
up  the  steep  hill  from  whence  there  is  a  view 
of  the  narrow  valley,  with  the  Serchio  stealing 
slowly  through  its  midst,  as  if  loath  to  leave  the 
mountain  coolness  for  the  heat  of  the  plains  be- 
yond. Not  far  from  the  ugly  old  casino  which 
crowned  the  summit  stood  a  house  that  Valery 
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had  often  remarked,  wondering  it  shonld  stand 
empty,  as  the  situation  was  far  preferable  to 
the  more  crowded  dwellings  lower  down.  Bat, 
as  she  neared  the  gates,  she  saw  from  Tarions 
signs  that  it  had  received  occupants,  and  walk- 
ed on,  rather  envying  them  a  gtte  so  favorable 
for  studying  cloud-bits,  and  the  varying  effect 
of  lights  and  shadows.  Beyond  the  villa  was 
a  group  of  chestnat-trees  where  she  meant  to 
rest,  but,  as  she  tamed  oat  of  the  path  to  ap- 
proach them,  perceived  that  their  shade  had 
already  been  invaded.  A  lady  was  seated  on 
the  stone  bench,  making  so  pretty  a  picture,  in 
her  soft  draperies  and  graceful  attitude,  that 
Valety  had  leisure  for  a  quaint  conceit  about  a 
wood-nymph  before  the  sound  of  steps  caused  the 
other  to  turn  her  head  to  see  who  had  disturb- 
ed her  retreat.  Yalery  met  the  face  which  had 
perplexed  her  so  sorely  on  the  previous  night ; 
this  time,  after  one  quick  glance,  the  features 
softened  into  a  smile  of  mischievous  recogni- 
tion that  puzzled  her  more  than  ever. 

**  Grood-moming,"  the  lady  said,  quietly ;  '*  I 
was  thinking  aboat  hunting  you  up,  and  here 
yon  come  bodily  into  my  dream." 

Yalery  stood  still  and  stared ;  she  concluded 
either  the  stranger  or  herself  must  be  slightly 
demented,  and  could  not  decide  which. 

''Dear  me!"  cried  the  nnknown,  with  a 
gay  laugh,  '*how  you  do  stare.  Bless  me,  I 
hope  foreign  travel  has  done  more  for  me 
than  it  has  for  you !  What,  you  don't  know 
me  yet?  Very  well,  I  am  dying  to  kiss  yon ; 
but  111  not  stir  till  you  can  bring  me  close 
enough  to  your  heart  to  remember  who  I  am." 

*'  I  seem  to  know  yon  so  well,  but  I  can't 
think — it  can't  be — oh,  please  tell  me  your 
name!"  stammered  Yalery,  beginning  to  trem- 
ble with  excitement,  but  not  yet  able  to  believe 
her  wild  fancy  real. 

''My  name  is  Mrs.  Yinton,"  the  other  an- 
swered, smiling  mischievously  still,  and  keep- 
ing her  seat,  though  ker  own  voice  shook  some- 
what, and  Yalery  was  more  at  a  loss  than  ever. 

"I  don't  know  it,"  Yalery  said,  nervous- 
ly; "we  must  both  be  mistaken;  I  can't  tell 
what—" 

The  lady  interrupted  her  by  rising  quickly ; 
she  laughed  again,  though  Yalery  could  see  the 
gray  eyes  looking  so  lovingly  at  her  soften  into 
tears.  Suddenly  she  called,  in  the  countiy  di- 
alect which  the  girl  had  heard  so  often  in  her 
early  days, 

"  Hitty,  Hitty,  the  old  brindle  ceow's  in  the 
garding — run  like  a  lamp-lighter — ^run!" 

"  It  isn't— it  can't  be—" 

*'  It  is  Hetty  Flint.     Oh  Yalery,  Yalery !" 

They  were  in  each  other's  arms,  and  sob- 
bing so  heartily  for  a  few  instants  that  they 
could  only  hold  each  other  fast,  and  utter  bro- 
ken ejaculations  of  love  and  wonder. 

"I  told  you  we  should  meet ;  the  last  words 
I  ever  said  to  yoo  were  that  we  should  meet," 
cried  Hetty,  straining  her  to  her  breast  again, 
then  retreating  a  step  to  look  at  her  more  close- 
ly.   "  It's  the  same  'ace — the  same  sweet,  pure 
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face !     Oh  Yalery,  if  life  had  been  harder  for 
me  than  it  has,  this  meeting  wonld  repay  me  I" 

"I  can't  believe  my  eyes;  I  can't  realize 
it,"  sobbed  Yalery.     "  Hetty,  Hetty  I " 

"  Always  Hetty  for  you,  my  precious,  though 
I've  softened  the  name  into  Mabel  since  I  grew 
into  a  fine  lady,"  returned  she,  with  another 
embrace.  "There,  that's  the  way  I  used  to 
hug .  and  pet  you  when  you  were  a  child ;  you 
ought  to  be  sure  you  are  not  dreaming  now." 

"  I  can't  believe  it ;  I  am  so  glad,  so  glad !" 

"  Gkd !  and  I  ?  Why,  Yalery,  I  never  real- 
ly loved  any  body  but  yon — never !  I  knew 
you  last  night;  I  felt  sure  it  was  you,  and 
asked  your  name.  You  had  disappeared,  else 
I  should  have  startled  you  by  speaking ;  but  it 
was  just  as  well  not  to  make  a  scene  there." 

"After  all  these  years — and  to  meet  here— 
here  in  Italy !"  cried  Yalery. 

"That  we  dreamed  about  and  talked  about, 
while  I  wiped  the  dishes  and  dusted  the  floors 
with  these  two  hands;  very  pretty  hands  all 
the  same,  aren't  they,  Yal  ?  and  look  as  inno- 
cent of  usefulness  as  any  princess's  of  them  all." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  old  house,  and  Aunt 
Susan  ?    Poor  Aunt  Susan,  she  is  dead !" 

"I  remember  every  thing  and  every  body 
as  if  it  had  been  yesterday ;  I  have  forgotten 
nothing,  nothing,"  replied  Mrs.  Yinton,  and  her 
mobile  face  darkened  as  she  spoke.  "  Child, 
child !  best  of  all  has  been  to  remember  you, 
your  love,  your  faith !  They  have  staid  with 
me  in  the  darkest  hours ;  kept  me  ft'om  yield- 
ing when  temptation  came ;  given  me  courage 
to  persevere  when  the  way  was  dreariest ;  left 
me  still  some  faith  in  humanity  and  God.  Ob, 
yalery,  Yalery!" 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  and 
wept  silently  for  a  moment,  then  looked  brave- 
ly up,  and  smiled  again. 

"  I  needn't  cry,  now  it  is  all  over,"  said  she, 
"  and  I  have  foand  yon ;  nothing  so  bright  has 
come  to  me  as  this." 

"  But  I  want  to  know  every  thing :  where 
you  have  been,  what  you  have  done,  so  many 
years,  so  long." 

Mrs.  Yinton  looked  searchingly  at  her.  One 
could  see  that  the  countenance  was  capable  of 
a  certain  hardness  and  stem  resolution,  under 
all  its  mischievous  playfulness. 

"You  trast  me,  Yalery;  yon  have  always 
trusted  me;  never  for  an  instant  have  you 
forgotten  your  parting  promise !" 

The  voice  was  half  a  proud  demand,  half  an 
eager  assurance. 

"  Always,  Hetty,  always  1" 

"  I  knew  it,  I  could  not  doubt  that !  Child, 
there  have  been  seasons  in  my  life  when  I  had 
no  other  faith  left,  here  or  hereafter,  but  I  be- 
lieved that!" 

"  Poor  Hetty !  Was  it  so  hard  ?  Have  yon 
suffered  so  craelly  ?" 

"I  have  had  my  share,"  she  answered, 
laughing  out  again  with  the  reckless  gayety 
which  had  always  been  one  of  her  chief  char- 
acteristics; "but  I  don't  complain — I  never 
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did!  My  dear,  Tm  a  wretch  erer  to  think 
of  it  all  except  as  a  cause  for  thankfalness. 
Life  has  home  me  as  far  awaj  from  the  old 
days  as  if  I  had  passed  into  another  world,  or 
been  changed  in  my  sleep  from  Cinderella  into 
a  grand  princess." 

*'  I  want  to  hear ;  hegin  at  the  beginning,'* 
said  Valery. 

"  Oh,  it*s  a  mnsty-fiisty  old  story  now.  It 
will  keep,  bat  you  shall  hear  it  after  a  while. 
Don't  think  there's  a  day  or  an  hour  in  the 
whole  record  I  wonld  not  let  you  see." 

"Don't  I  know  it,  Hetty?" 

"  Of  course  you  do-— Fm  a  fooVI  Fm  a  lit- 
tle upset  this  morning,  because  I  lay  awake  all 
night  thinking  of  yon.  I  believe  I  promised 
the  duke  to  think  of  him ;  but  no  matter." 

**  Oh  Hetty,  they  said  at  the  ball  you  were 
to  marry  him." 

"Did  they?  Well,  I  told  yon  my  destiny 
years  ago ;  either  to  be  an  actress  or  a  duchess. 
I've  been  the  first,  and  fidled  dismally  enough," 
with  another  laugh;  *'it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  I  succeed  in  the  latter  capacity,  always 
supposing  I  undertake  it." 

'  *  Do  yon  care  for  him,  Hetty  ?"  Yalery  asked. 

"Do  I  love  him,  yon  mean ?"  returned  she, 
not  hesitating  over  the  word  which  Yalery  was 
shy  to  speak. 

"Yes,  dear  Hetty;  else,  if  he  could  make 
you  ten  times  a  duchess,  it  would  be  worse 
than  any  thing  that  has  gone  before." 

"  The  pretty  little  preacher !  Oh,  the  sweet 
sermonizing  mouth !"  cried  Mrs.  Vinton,  kiss- 
ing her.  '*  I  foresee  that  you  will  lecture  me 
as  severely  as  you  used  I" 

"  Bat  you  don't  answer,  Hetty." 

"My  dear,  I  mean  to  tell  you  every  thing 
always,. but  what  I  don't  know  I  can't  tell. 
Never  mind  the  duke  or  any  of  his  kind,  just 
now.     By>the-way,  Robert  Earle  is  here." 

"  Yes ;  did  he  find  out  who  you  were  ?" 

"He  went  away  down  to  the  verge  of  im- 
becility, my  child,  and  I  doubt  if  he  will  ever 
get  back,"  she  answered,  with  another  peal  of 
laughter.  "  He  knows,  bat  he  doesn't  believe ; 
it  was  the  drollest  sight  I  Heigh-ho,  poor  Rob- 
ert, how  fond  that  absurd  Hetty  was  of  him — 
what  a  mercy  she  died !" 

"And—" 

*'Not  another  qaestton  till  I've  heard  about 
your  precious  self!  My  child,  I've  been  dead 
and  buried,  and  gone  into  a  new  existence,  and 
that's  all  there  is  to  say.  Sit  down  here,  and 
let's  be  rational;  kiss  me  first — that's  right! 
Now  hold  my  hand  fast,  so  each  may  be  sure 
the  other  is  here." 

They  sat  there  in  the  soft  light  of  the  Italian 
morning,  and  Valery  narrated  what  had  befall- 
en her  in  these  years.  Mrs.  Vinton  seldom  in- 
terrupted her  with  questions,  only  motioning 
her  to  go  on  when  she  tried  to  shorten  any 
portion  of  the  history.  While  Valery  was  tell- 
ing the  reasons  which  had  forced  her  to  leave 
Misa  Dorothy,  Hetty  drew  her  closer,  but  of- 
fered no  other  sign  of  sympathy  or  approval. 


"Well,  my  dear,"  she  said,  as  Valery  fin- 
ished, "you  have  your  whole  life  before  you; 
it  will  be  a  pleasant  one,  flMrk  my  words.  Oh, 
child,  how  patient  you  have  been  I  what  faith 
and  resignation !  It  makes  me  feel  so  wicked 
to  think  how  I  rebelled  and  raged  1" 

"But  you  were  always  brave  and  strong," 
Valery  urged. 

"Yes,  in  a  way,  but  it  was  a  bad  sort;  the 
stoical  deqwmtSon  of  some  ancient  heathen! 
Never  mind,  Valery,  yon  shall  teach  me  to  be 
better.    I'm  growing  old  to  learn,  but  111  try." 

"Old!"  laughed  Valery.  "You  look  as 
young  as  I  do." 

"That  don't  alter  dates.  I  shall  be  thirty- 
one  my  next  birthday ;  but  nobody  knows  tUs 
except  the  duke,  and  he  doesn't  believe  it." 

**  Not  much  wonder,  Hetty !  Do  tell  me : 
is  he  nice  ?    Is—" 

"  I  can't  tell  you  any  thing  about  him  yet ; 
he  has  not  been  put  to  the  proof." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  ' 

"That  he  knows  me  as  a  rich  widow,  with 
great  friends  and  troops  of  admirers.  When  I 
tell  him  to  what  I  was  bom,  that  I  have  been 
since  that  away  down  into  the  depths  of  mis- 
ery, he  miiy  think  as  ill  of  me  as  ever  the  peo- 
ple in  Alstead  did." 

"  But  you  lived  it  through,  with  God's  help." 

"Ay,  with  God's  help;  shame  on  me  that, 
when  the  darkness  was  at  its  deepest,  I  re- 
fused to  believe  therein !" 

She  began  abraptly  the  story  of  her  life  from 
the  moment  she  disappeared  out  of  the  little 
neighborhood  in  which  so  many  evil  tongues 
were  ready  to  repeat  and  believe  the  worst  that 
malice  could  invent.  Her  mother  had  known 
she  meant  to  go,  had  always  been  kept  in  cog- 
nizance of  her  whereabouts  until  the  day  came 
that  Hetty  coald  send  for  her  and  the  two  chtl* 
dren. 

She  went  to  New  York  to  fulfill  her  girlish 
dream  of  becoming  an  actress.  She  had  the 
firmest  determination  to  appear  as  Lady  l£ao- 
beth ;  after  months  of  waiting  and  efiTort,  dur- 
ing which  she  lived  from  hand  to  moudi  as 
best  she  might — even  selling  matches  in  the 
streets  one  winter  month— she  made  her  tUbmi 
upon  the  stage  of  a  second-rate  theatre,  though 
not  in  precisely  the  character  she  had  decreed, 
or  with  the  overwhelming  success  she  had  so 
often  pictured  greeting  her  first  elTort.  Sho 
appeared  as  a  supernumerary  to  cany  a  letter 
to  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  having  exactly  two 
lines  to  speak,  which  she  proceeded  diligently 
to  forget ;  and  not  content  with  that,  trod  on 
the  leading  lady's  red-satin  train  and  tore  it 
straight  across,  to  her  highness's  nnbonnded 
wrath. 

Poor  Hetty  was  informed,  as  soon  as  the 
brief  scene  ended,  that  her  services  were  no 
longer  required,  so  she  wrapped  her  shawl 
about  her  and  stepped  out  into  the  night,  not 
knowing  even  which  way  to  seek  shelter.  The 
woman  in  the  wretched  house  where  she  lodged 
had  told  her  that  she  need  not  return  unless 
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she  bronght  money  in  her  hand  to  pay  the  debt 
she  owed.  She  wandered  aboat  for  hours,  and 
in  the  graj  of  the  morning  sank  down  in  a  sol- 
itary comer,  mving  in  the  brain -ferer  which 
had  been  threatening  her  for  days.  Long  after 
she  recovered  consciousness  in  the  ward  of  the 
hospital  to  which  she  had  been  carried,  and  the 
first  sane  words  that  she  uttered,  on  getting  an 
idea  of  her  whereabouts  and  what  had  befallen 
her,  caused  the  nurse  who  watched  to  think  her 
more  hopelessly  mad  than  ever. 

*<  Come,"  said  she,  '^yonVe  not  to  be  Lady 
Macbeth ;  so  get  well  and  let  your  hair  grow, 
my  future  duchess.*' 

She  did  get  well,  and  for  a  time  chance 
threw  her  into  a  branch  of  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession, only  she  stitched  the  yelvet  robes  and 
fashioned  the  tinseled  ornaments  of  tragedy 
queens,  instead  of  wearing  them.  She  pursued 
this  drudgery  two  whole  years ;  then  deciding 
that  she  had  not  giyen  her  histrionic  abilities 
a  fair  trial,  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  engage- 
ment as  ''general  utility  woman"  at  a  theatre 
in  Memphis.  She  worked  like  a  dragon,  re- 
coiyed  poor  pay,  and  suffered  daily  indignities 
and  hardships  such  as  only  an  unsuccessful  act- 
ress eyer  knows  in  their  full  horror.  Bat  she 
tolled  patiently  on.  Daring  the  last  weeks  of 
that  dreadful  season,  a  broken-down  ballet^an- 
cer  stopped  at  Memphis  to  die,  and  Hetty,  in  the 
midst  of  her  labors,  found  leisure  to  nurse  her, 
and  stripped  herself  of  every  thing  except  one 
decent  suit  to  help  the  woman  to  food  and 
shelter,  going  many  a  time  fasting  to  bed  after 
a  whole  iday's  work  to  accomplish  it. 

Before  this  poor  dancer  died,  there  came 
news  that  she  had  inherited  a  fortune  from  her 
family  in  France,  who  discarded  her  when — a 
mere  child — she  ran  off  with  a  handsome-eyed 
Thespian.  The  money  was  of  no  use  to  her 
now  except  to  pay  her  funeral  expenses ;  but 
she  lived  long  enough  to  settle  it  upon  Hetty, 
then  went  away  to  the  rest  which  she  had  earn- 
ed, if  suffering  and  trouble  here  can  give  any  of 
US  a  claim  to  peace  beyond. 

Hetty's  first  act  was  to  make  her  mother 
comfortable,  and  provide  for  the  education  of 
her  brother  and  sister.  Then  she  went  to  New 
Orleans ;  she  knew  that  Bobert  Earle  was  there. 
She  believed  still  that  he  loved  her,  and  she 
went,  no  more  doubting  her  reception  than  she 
doubted  her  own  truth  and  honor.  She  found 
him !  She  passed  slightly  enough  over  the  de- 
tails of  the  meeting,  thongh — in  spite  of  the  years 
that  had  passed,  of  the  entire  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  her  mind  and  heart  since  then — 
her  voice  shook  for  the  only  time  during  the 
whole  recital,  and  her  face  turned  to  an  ashen 
pallor,  like  the  hue  of  death.  He  saw  her  far 
handsomer  than  of  old ;  well  dressed,  prosper- 
ous, and— he  never  waited  to  hear  the  stoiy  of 
her  wealth,  which  she  meant  to  reveal  after  ob- 
taining the  assurance  that  he  still  loved  her. 
He  judged  her  by  the  vileness  of  his  own  heart ; 
and  Hetty  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  man  for 
whose  sake  always  she  had  lived,  struggled, 


toiled,  words  of  insult  which  swept  out  of  her 
soul  the  last  trace  of  youth  and  hope  as  sud- 
denly and  surely  as  a  tornado  could  blight  a 
smiling-  landscape. 

''I  buried  Hetty  Flint  that  night,"  she  went 
on,  after  a  brief  pause,  forcing  her  voice  back 
to  its  usual  careless  tone ;  '*  I  bnried  her  in  the 
dark  and  the  tempest,  and  there  could  be  no 
resurrection;  thongh  it  was  hard  work.  Dead 
as  she  was,  she  fought. still,  the  idiot;  but  I 
buried  her!" 

She  continued  the  aarratite  of  her  journey, 
her  illness,  old  Hads's  devotion  and  subsequent 
death,  and  the  kindness  she  received  from  Mr. 
Vinton,  an  elderiy,  shy,  studious  man,  who  had 
loved  her  since  the  earliest  days  of  her  strng^ 
glesk 

*'I  married  him  at  length,  my  dear;  I  was 
not  half  worthy  even  to  be  his  slave,  but  I  tried 
to  prove  a  good  wife.  I  found  how  I  had  learn- 
ed to  appreciate  him  when  he  died  two  years 
after,  but  it  was  too  late  for  any  thing  besides 
regret  that  I  had  not  done  so  more  fully  in  the 
beginning." 

There  was  little  else  to  tell;  her  mother 
had  lived  With  th^m  in  Washington ;  her  sister 
formed  a  good  match,  and  her  brother  had  a 
fkncy  for  entering  the  Naval  School,  firom  which 
he  finally  graduated  with  many  honors.  At 
length  Hetty  roused  herself  out  of  the  gloom 
and  discouragement  which  followed  Mr.  Yin- 
toti's  loss,  perceiving  that  even  yet- life  had  not 
come  to  an  end.  The  old  longi&g  to  travel 
came  back.  She  must  see  foreign  lands,  visit 
Europe,  find  work  to  occupy  her  faculties.  She 
established  her  mother  with  the  younger  sister, 
and  sailed  for  France,  Mr.  Vinton's  former  po- 
sition in  Washington  enabling  her  to  procure 
numerous  favorable  letters  to  people  whom  she 
could  wish  to  kno^. 

*'  Fate  is  a  little  like  humanity,"  she  contin- 
ued ;  *'  wheta  the  old  dame  has  a  spite  against 
you,  she  can't  abuse  you  enough;  when  she 
sees  fit  to  pet  you,  there  is  no  limit  to  her  good- 
nature ;  and  whatever  you  do  is  admirably  done, 
and  successful." 

''I  don't  think  I  would  put  it  just  in  that 
way,"  said  Valery. 

"No;  I  take  it  back.  A  relic  of  my  old 
heathenish  darkness,  my  dear !  Well,  as  I  had 
a  goodly  fortune,  of  course  I  added  to  it.  I 
must  have  excitement ;  so  I  speculated  in  stocks, 
and  whatever  I  bought  went  up  like  a  balloon. 
Positively,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  gained,  or  how  rich  I  am.  Where  was 
I?  Oh,  at  last  I  came  to  Europe;  I  traveled 
for  a  while ;  I  studied  languages.  Well,  I 
made  myself  what  I  am.  Yon  needn't  speak ; 
I  understand  what  you  want  to  say !  But  I'm 
not  too  gauche,  eh  ?" 

''You  are  like  a  queen,  and  yon  know  it," 
said  Valery. 

"  I  did  try  for  a  compliment  after  all !  No ; 
I'm  brusque  and  uncertain  and  capricious,  but 
people  like  that,  or  pretend  to— 'as  good  a  role 
as  any,  perhaps !     I  settled  down  in  Paris  un- 
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der  excellent  chsperonage,  and  nobodj  had  a 
gayer  life  than  I  daring  the  last  years  of  the 
dear  old  Empire.  I  coaldn*t  tell  you  how  many 
times  I  might  have  heen  a  countess  or  a  mar- 
chioness, or  some  dreadful  German  thing  with 
a  long  title." 

*'I>id  yon  never  feel  inclined  ?"  ' 

"  Oh,  I  tried  often  to  do  it,  hot  somehow  I 
coold  not  bring  myself  to  the  point.  It  wasn't 
mj  destiny,  I  suppose." 

"  More  of  the  old  heathenism,  Hetty !" 

**  I  can*t  help  it ;  I  am  like  the  Bonapartes, 
and  can't  avoid  believing  in  my  star.  Well, 
this  spring,  when  there  were  rumors  of  war, 
the  old  princess— the  most  delightful  and  wick- 
edest of  women— offered  to  bring  me  to  Italy 
and  give  me  a  success.  My  dear,  it  was  a  fair 
bargain — ^my  money  against  her  influence — and 
we  get  on  as  well  as  possible  together.** 

"And  where  do  you  spend  the  winter?  I 
hope  in  Bome." 

'^You  may  be  certain  of  it,  since  I  have 
found  yon,"  she  replied. 

^*  Now  you  are  sure,  after  my  telling  eveiy 
thing,  that  yon  love  me?" 

"  Indeed  I  do !  Yon*re  a  brave,  brave  wom- 
an, Hetty  I" 

''I?  The  biggest  coward  that  ever  lived, 
in  spite  of  my.  pretense  I  I'm  only  just  to-day 
cured  of  one  fright." 

"And  that?" 

''I  was  always  in  mortal  terror  of  meeting 
Bobert  Earle ;  I  could  not  tell  but  there  wonld 
be  a  resurrection  of  that  idiot  of  a  Hetty  at 
sight  .of  him." 

'*  You  are  satisfied  now !" 

''  Heigh-ho !  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  man 
worth  ^thinking  about?"  she  said,  rather  ab- 
sently. 

"  Have  vou  already  found  subject  for  a  new 
fear?"       '  . 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know !  The  duke 
is  very  charming  ^  a  better  man  than  most  of 
his  sort." 

"  And  he  loves  you  ?" 

"  He  has  been  looking  it  for  some  time ;  but 
it  is  so  easy  to  look  it  and  say  it  too.  He  be- 
gins to  do  that.  I  am  to  have  leisure  to  think ; 
I  want  to  give  myself  a  lihle  rest  before  I  an- 
swer ;  if  I  say  yes,  he  must  hear  the  whole  sto- 
rv." 

m 

''Of  course;  you  will  be  so  much  happier 
if  there  is  no  secret  kept  back  to  hang  over 
your  head." 

''My  dear,  I  shall  neither  tell  lies  nor  act 
them  I  There  he  is,  coming  up  the  hill  now ! 
Ko,  don't  run  away ;  stay  and  see  what  he  is 
like,  and  help  me  to  decide  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  fulfill  my  destiny  as  duchess." 

She  stopped  short,  and  a  certain  sad,  pensive 
smile  settled  over  her  features.  .  Valery  knew 
that  she  was  touched  and  sbflened.by  this  reci- 
tal of  her  past  sufferings  and  struggles,  and  left 
her  to  herself  to  recover  the  high  spirits  which 
so  seldom  failed,  and  which  had  borne  her  gal- 
lantly through  such  bitter  trials. 


CHAPTEB  XXra. 

QUITS. 

Valebt  and  her  old  friend  enjoyed  exceed- 
ingly the  next  few  weeks,  and  were  together  as 
much  as  possible.  The  princess  and  her  set, 
taking  their  cue  from  Mrs.  Vinton,  were  ready 
to  pet  the  young  artist  to  any  extent ;  but  Val- 
ery was  somewhat  shy,  and  had  not  much  time 
to  waste.  However,  Hetty  used  to  get  away 
from  her  companions  and  accompany  Valeiy  in 
long  walks  and  sketching-excursions,  declaring 
them  'pleasanter  than  any  thing  that  had  ever 
happened  in  her  whole  life. 

The  duke  was  absent  a  good  deal.  He  was 
an  advanced  Liberal,  and  went  down  to  Bome, 
at  Hetty's  command,  to  make  himself  active  in 
the  struggle  which  lasted  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer, but  he  returned  for  brief  visits  whenever 
he  could ;  and  it  was  apparent  enough  that  la 
beUe  mrdkre,  as  the  old  princess  called  her,  had 
taken  a  hold  of  his  fancy  which  be  could  not 
easily  shake  off. 

Bobert  Earle  remained  at  the  baths,  and 
endured  a  purgatory  of  suspense  and  donbt 
which  ought  to  have  been  an  expiation  for 
many  of  his  follies  and  shortcomings.  Snch 
heart  as  he  owned,  such  power  of  loving  as  his 
shallow  nature  possessed,  went  out  toward  Mrs. 
Vinton,  with  more  strength  and  impetuosity 
than  he  had  ever  shown  in  his  whole  life.  He 
would  have  liked  to  find  a  confidante  in  Valery, 
but  she  steadily  ignored  his  advances,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  fight  his  battle  without  help.  It 
was  the  prettiest  bit  of  genteel  comedy  imagi- 
nable to  watch  Hetty's  treatment  of  him.  She 
was  frank  and  open  as  the  day,  untroubled  by 
any  great  degree  of  dignity ;  but  she  kept  him 
in  such  good  order  that  he  never  once  found 
courage  to  speak  clearly  of  the  past,  and  she 
received  every  allusion  to  it  with  snch  delight- 
ful unconsciousness  that  he  often  asked  himself 
if  there  was  not  some  impossible  mistake  after 
all.  Could  this  easy,  self-possessed  personage, 
so  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  midst  of  her 
wealth  and  position,  be  the  creature  who  had 
once  thought  his  smile  the  highest  approval  she 
could  receive,  had  believed  in  his  mental  en- 
dowments and  his  moral  worth  as  she  believed 
in  heaven  ? 

It  was  so  perplexing  that  his  brain  never  got 
steady,  though  there  was  one  thing  real  enough 
— ^the  careless,  slighting  treatment  he  received 
from  Hetty's  foreign  friends.  They  tolerated 
him  because  it  was  the  widow's  caprice  they 
should,  but  he  knew  that  he  was  not  of  half  so 
much  consequence  in  their  eyes  as  her  pet  dog. 
The  duke  was  an  exception ;  from  him  he  ob- 
tained always  a  bland,  grave  courtesy  harder 
to  bear  than  any  rebuff;  it  put  him  so  far  off^ 
made  him  feel  so  young  and  of  such  slight  im- 
portance, that  it  drove  him  nearly  Wild.  \T  he 
could  only  have  quarreled  with  the  man — ^bnt 
he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  quarrel  with  a 
marble  statue  of  the  duke's  grandest  ancestor. 
He  had  lived  to  be  patronized  by  Hetty  FUnt; 
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that  was  the  most  confasing  of  all.  She  per- 
suaded the  duke  to  buy  a  picture  of  him ;  and 
sore  need  as  he  had  of  the  money,  it  required 
a  great  struggle  for  Earle  to  keep  from  tear- 
ing up  the  check  sent  by  the  duke's  man  of 
business  and  flinging  it  in  the  Italian's  face. 
Hetty  appeared  perfectly  unconscious  i  of  his 
sufferings.  She  treated  him  with  such  persist- 
ent kindness  that  his  overweening  vanity  had 
seasons  of  believing  she  cared  for  him  still; 
but  if  by  a  lucky  chance  he  found  her  alone, 
which  seldom  happened,  he  got  no  more  oppor- 
tunity to  declaro  his  passion  and  remorse  than 
if  he  had  been  dumb,  and  she  blind  and  deaf. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  during  sev- 
eral weeks ;  and  the  excitable  man  was  on  the 
verge  of  frenzy,  unable  to  eat  or  sleep,  to  do 
any  thing  but  bewilder  himself  more  and  more 
with  the  widow's  fascinations,  and  chafe  under 
the  careless  disregard  of  the  gay  people  who 
surrounded  her.  At  length,  one  day,  he  ap- 
peared at  the  house  so  nearly  mad  that  neither 
her  artifices,  nor  his  fear  of  her  displeasure, 
could  keep  him  silent.  By  some  odd  chance 
she  had  been  left  to  an  hour's  solitude ;  even 
the  princess  was  not  there  to  watch  with  those 
sharp  old  eyes  whose  malevolent  glare  discom- 
forted Earle  more  than  any  human  eyes  had 
ever  before  done,  expressing  a  knowledge  of  his 
secret,  and  a  cold  surprise  at  his  insolent  pre- 
sumption which  fretted  him  beyond  endurance. 

Mrs.  Vinton  was  seated  on  a  vine-draped 
terrace  overlooking  the  valley,  dressed  in  white, 
so  dainty  and  piquante  that  a  wiser  man  than 
poor  Robert  might  easily  have  lost  his  head. 

**  I  was  just  thinking  of  yoo,  Mr.  Earle,"  she 
said,  smiling,  in  nowise  affected  by  his  sodden 
appearance. 

**  I  did  not  know  yon  ever  had  time,"  he  an- 
swered, trying  to  seem  at  ease,  and  conscious 
the  attempt  was  a  sad  failure,  and  his  remark 
a  worse  platitude. 

"Masculine  injustice,"  returned  she;  "no, 
I'm  afraid  it  is  a  little  mock  humility  on  your 
part.  I  doubt  your  considering  yourself  of  so 
slight  importance  as  to  believe  that  your  friends 
forget  you  easily." 

"Sometimes  I  am  not  quite  certain  wheth- 
er we  are  friends,"  he  hazarded,  and  knew  this 
speech  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  first. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  said  it  in  earnest," 
she  replied,  gravely.  "  I  flatter  myself  I  al- 
ways show  people  very  plainly  when  I  rank 
them  in  that  catalogue." 

"I  so  seldom  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
you,"  he  grumbled. 

"Oh  what  a  wretched  memory  you  must 
own !"  laughed  she.  **  Why,  only  this  morn- 
ing the  princess  declared  you  were  the  most 
prominent  bit  of  furniture  in  my  salon." 

"I  am  well  aware  she  doesn't  like  me,"  said 
he. 

"  Not  like  yon  ?  Dear  me !  she  is  too  indo- 
lent to  make  any  effort  either  way." 

"She  hates  me,  and  so  ()o  the  rest  of  the 
foreign  troop  about  you,"  he  asserted,  sitffi- 


cicntly  encouraged  by  her  good-nature  to  give 
way  to  the  irritation  that  always  jsoured  his 
mind  as  he  remembered  the  distance  at  which 
these  fine  people  kept  him. 

"  I  hope  none  of  them  have  been  unkind  to 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Vinton:  "perhaps  yon  are  a 
little  oversensitive." 

There  was  something  in  her  voice,  gently  as 
she  spoke,  which  reminded  him  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  show  his  iU-hnmor,  so  he  hastened  to 
add, 

"But  you  have  not  told  me  what  happy 
chance  brought  me  into  your  thoughts." 

"This  lovely  view,  of  course.  You  ought 
to  make  a  sketch  from  here  for  a  large  picture ; 
I  am  sure  the  duke  would  be  delighted  to  pur- 
chase it." 

"Thanks,"  said'  he,  trying  to  be  dignified 
and  lofty ;  "  I  don't  care  to  turn  my  holiday 
into  a  season  of  drudgery." 

"  Ah,  of  course — how  stupid  of  me  I  But  I 
am  so  accustomed  to  seeing  artists  always  at 
what  you  call  drudgery  I  forgot  picture-paint- 
ing is  only  a  kind  of  play  with  you." 

Her  words  showed  him  that  his  attempt  at 
stateliness  had  been  childish  and  silly.  Be- 
tween the  varying  emotions  which  filled  his 
mind,  the  spell  of  her  presence,  the  irritation, 
the  wild  passion  that  surged  up  in  his  heart, 
he  was  in  a  pitiable  case,  and  lost  the  last  trace 
of  wisdom  or  self-control. 

Before  he  really  knew  what  he  was  8a3ring, 
he  had  poured  forth  his  confession,  and,  as  a 
crowning  maUulresse,  began  by  asking  pardon 
for  his  past  heartlessness  and  sin.  Once  or 
twice  she  tried  to  interrupt  him ;  finding  the 
attempt  useless,  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair, 
her  eyes  cast  down,  and  her  face  so  calm  and 
still  that  it  would  have  puszled  the  keenest 
physiognomist  to  gun  the  least  due  to  her 
thoughts. 

"Oh,  Hetty,  Hetty  1"  he  cried,  for  the  first 
time  uttering  the  familiar  appellation.  "  Speak 
to  me — say  that  I  have  not 'deceived  myself— 
that  you  do  forgive  me — Hetty !" 

She  looked  at  him  now ;  a  fiiint  surprise  in 
her  countenance,  but  no  other  emotion  visible. 

"  Ton  are  not  angry  because  I  called  yon  by 
the  old  name — the- dear,  sweet  name?"  he  con- 
tinued. "Only  forgive  me— only  say  that  I 
may  hope !  I  will  be  patient-^I  will  prove  to 
you  that  I  have  atoned  for  my  mad  folly  I  Oh, 
Hetty,  Hetty  tflint,  no  woman  was  ever  wor- 
shiped as  you  shall  be !" 

She  put  up  her  hand  with  a  gesture  so  de- 
cided that  he  stopped  speaking,  and  stood  star- 
ing at  her. 

"Tou  are  making  a  mistake,"  said  she,  in 
her  qtiietest  voice,  "  a  most  incomprehensible 
mistake ;  please  don't  say  another  word.  I 
have  no.  acquaintance  whatever  with  the  young 
person  yon  apostrophize  so  poetically,  and  it  is 
always  a  pity  to  waste  blank  verse." 

"  Oh,  that  is  cruel,  cruel  !"'he  exclaimed. 

She  regarded  him  with  the  same  expression 
of  indolent  astonishment.     "I  did  not  laugh 
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at  your  poetiy,*'  said  she ;  "  I  only  remiDded 
yoa  that  yoa  were  repeating  it  to  the  wrong 
person." 

**  Sometimes  I  am  ready  to  believe  yon 
can*t  be  the  same,"  he  went  on;  *'  so  changed, 
but  after  all  the  same  Hetty  still!  And  my 
heart  goes  out  to  you  as  eagerly  iu  it  did  when 
we  first  met  in  the  old  days ;  you  have  not  for- 
gotten them— I  know  yon  have  not." 

^'  My  memory  is  tolerably  good,"  she  replied, 
lightly,  *'yet  it  fails  me  here;  even  if  I  were 
disposed  to  have  the  utmost  faith  in  the  doc- 
trine of  metempsychosis,  Fm  afraid  it  would  not 
help  me  to  understand." 

*' Ah,  stop,  stop !  I  have  suffered  enough — 
been  punished  enough;  Hetty,  Hetty,  have  a 
little  mercy!" 

"Still  hsirping  on  that  mysterious  name!" 
returned  she,  with  a  commiserating  shake  of 
her  graceful  head.  '*  Really,  Mr.  E^le,  these 
summer  heats  must  have  affected  your  brain ! 
Try  and  get  your  senses  back,  or  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  send  you  away." 

"  How  can  you  torture  me  like  this  ?  How 
can  yon  be  so  heartless?"  he  groaned;  and 
there  was  no  acting  in  his  excitement — ^it  was 
all  a  horrible  earnest. 

*'I  have  no  wish  to  gfve  yon  pain,"  she  said 
kindly  enough.  *'  I  only  want  to  set  yon 
right,  and  keep  you  from  confiding  matters  to 
me  that  you  will  regret  afterward.  Be  sensi- 
ble, and  don't  tell  me  any  more  of  your  pretty 
secrets ;  recollect,  they  can  be  no  possible  con- 
cern of  mine." 

*' You  don't  forgive  me  I  You  will  be  hard 
and  merciless  ?" 

"I  have,  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  replied, 
somewhat  impatiently,  though  with  an  appar- 
ent effort  to  be  considerate,  as  one  might  try 
to  soothe  a  hopeless  but  harmless  lunatic; 
^'nothing  whatever  to  forgive;  do  come  out 
of  your  fancies.  We  hftve  been  good  friends, 
I  hope;  I  have  endeavored  to  do  the  little 
that  lay  in  my  power  to  make  your  stay  here 
pleasant ;  don't  be  tragic  this  warm  day." 

He  fairly  clenched  his  hands  in  rage  and 
suffering.  Until  now  he  had  hoped ;  his  ridic- 
ulously overweening  Tanity — and  under  high 
heaven  there  is  nothing  so  Immense,  so  incura- 
ble as  this  fuling  in  a  weak  man's  nature — 
had  deluded  him  into  the  belief  that  he  should 
at  last  succeed.  Even  yet  he  was  unable  to 
oredit  her  looks  and  words.  She  only  wished 
to  punish  him  a  little  more;  she  had  not  for- 
gotten the  old  days,  changed  as  she  was. 

"You  want  to  overwhelm  me  completely," 
he  said.  "I  deserve  it,  but  be  merciful! 
Believe  me,  Hetty,  there  is  no  need — I  have 
had  my  retribution  already." 

''Again  I  tell  yon  there  is  no  Hetty  Flint 
here,"  she  answered,  and  her  voice,  which  had 
been  so  careless  and  playful,  rang  out  hard  and 
stem.  *'She  died  one  black,  stormy  night, 
and  I  stood  alone  by  her  grave !  She  hasn't 
left  so  much  as  a  ghost,  believe  me." 

*' Ah,  stop,  stop !     I  could  tear  my  heart  out 


when  I  think  of  my  insolent  madness.  If  I 
were  to  live  a  thousand  years,  I  should  never 
cease  to  hate  myself,"  he  cried. 

''This  remorse  might  be  touching  and  in- 
teresting to  the  young  person  yon  call  Hetty 
Flint,  if  she  were  only  idive  to  hear  it ;  but  it 
really  has  no  meaning  whatever  to  my  ears," 
she  answered,  rdapsing  into  her  former  indo- 
lent composure. 

"  God  forgive  you !"  he  ezdaimed,  passion- 
ately, so  completely  carried  away  by  his  misery 
that  he  could  only  regard  himself  as  the  most 
wronged  and  ill-treated  of  men.  *'  God  forigive 
you !" 

"Thanks  for  the  pions  and  compassionate 
wish,"  said  she;  "I  accept  it,  though  without 
the  slightest  idea  of  any  q>ecial  reason  yon  can 
have  to  ask  mercy  for  me." 

"Oh,  yon  will  live  to  regret  one  day  the 
heart  you  are  breaking  so  ruthlessly !"  he  cried. 
"That  will  be  yourretribntiom" 

"Do  you  mean  to  treat  me  to  a  touch  of 
prophecy,  as  a  closing  burvt  to  your  incompre- 
hensible tirade  ?"  she  asked,  in  the  same  easy, 
contemptuous  tone  of  kindness. 

"  I  come  to  you  with  a  plea  of  pardon  on  my 
lips—" 

"  But  when  I  am  not  the  person  yoa  haro 
offended!" 

'^  I  come  with  what  no  woman  has  a  right 
to  despise — ^what  she  is  always  honored  in  re- 
ceiving— the  offer  of  a  true  heart,"  he  said,  ex- 
citing himself  into  an  added  state  of  injury. 

"  Oh,  if  the  offer  was  to  me,  let  mo  retnm 
my  thanks  for  the  honor,"  she  replied,  with  a 
pitying  smile.  "But,  unfortunately,  I  don*t 
care  about  hearts,  unless  such  as  these ;"  and 
she  touched  her  chatelaine,  from  whidi  hnng 
sundry  charms  of  quaint  device. 

"Yon  are  harder  than  this  stone!"  he  ex- 
claimed, smiting  the  balustrade  with  his  hand. 
"If  you  had  any  feeling,  any  softness,  yon 
would  be  touched  by  my  pain — yon  woidd 
look  back  at  least  kindly  on  our  common 
past !" 

"  We  will  not  talk  any  more  if  yon  please," 
she  answered,  rather  wearily.  "Try  to  un- 
derstand that  I  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  days  to  which  yon  so  persistently  re- 
fer." 

"And  these  are  your  last  words?" 

"On  this  subject,  I  trust.  Go  away  now, 
Mr.  Earle,  and  get  your  senses  back  !  It  will 
only  need  a  little  sober  reflection,  I  am  snre» 
to  convince  you  that  the  conversation  has  been 
a  mistake  on  your  part  which  had  better  be  for- 
gotten." 

He  grew  furiously  angry,  and  poured  oot  a 
torrent  of  mingled  invective  and  tenderness; 
absolutely  uttering  threats  that  he  might  tell 
her  fine  friends  what  .ho  knew  of  her  past. 

She  laughed  in  his  face. 

* '  You  are  hopelessly  mad ,  "said  she.  "  Shall 
I  send  for  the  princess,'that  you  may  begin  with 
her?  Tell  Hetty,  Fiiht's  story  first;  teB  the 
whole  tnith— don'£  spne  her !     She  was  a  sil- 
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ly  little  thing,  who  absolately  worshiped  an 
ideal  ^e  believed  Robert  Earle." 

'*  I  will  be  worthy  of  it ;  only  trust  me — ^I 
will  be  worthy,"  he  broke  in. 

'*  This  poor  girl  endured  slander,  loss  of 
friends,  every  thing,  for  your  sake,"  she  con- 
tinued, as  if  he  had  not  spoken.  **She  left 
her  home  desperate,  kept  alive  only  by  the 
thought  of  yon;  liying  only  to  make  herself 
worthy  of  your  love;  toiled  day  and  night; 
drudged,  starred,  always  upheld  by  that  hope  I 
However  hard  she  worked,  she  found  time  to 
study,  to  try  and  become  an  elegant,  accom- 
plished woman — still  for  you—" 

*'  Hetty,  Hetty  I"  His  adjuration  moved  her 
no  more  than  the  iron  door  o#a  tomb  would 
have  stirred  under  the  frantic  beat  of  his  clench- 
ed hands. 

"  It  pleased  God  to  raise  her  out  of  want — 
to  put  it  in  a  kind  heart  to  leave  her  a  fortune. 
Do  yon  know  what  her  first  act  was?" 

His  head  sank;  he  stood  mute  under  the 
cold  fire  which  blaised  in  her  eyes  and  trembled 
in  her  voice. 

"She  went  in  search  of  you!  never  for  an 
instant  had  she  doubted  your  love  and  honor ; 
she  went  to  tell  you  that  now  she  was  rich, 
able  and  willing  to  aid  you ;  that  to  share  your 
fate  was  the  highest  destiny  life  could  offer  I 
She  found  you — ^" 

"Hetty,  Hetty r 

"She  found  you,  and  yon  judged  her  out 
of  the  vileness  of  your  own  heart  I  You  mur- 
dered her — your  first  words  killed  her  more 
quickly  than  the  shaipest  dagger  could  have 
done  I  So  Hetty  ¥lint*s  story  came  to  an  end 
— she  has  not  even  a  grave  to  weep  over,  if  you 
had  tears  to  shed." 

He  began  to  understand;  dimly  he  felt 
that  neither  anger  nor  bitterness  actuated  the 
words.  Hetty  Flint  was  dead;  this  woman, 
to  whom  he  had  Tentured  to  raise  his  eyes,  in- 
sanely confounding  her  with  that  girl,  was  so 
far  beyond  his  reach  that  his  frenzy  equaled 
that  of  the  old-time  poet,  who  went  mad  for 
love  of  a  daughter  of  the  D'Estes.  But  he 
did  suffer ;  that  was  real  enough ;  and  her  next 
remark  added  to  his  pain  a  keener  feeling  of 
shame  than  had  ever  touched  his  blunted  sense 
of  right  in  all  these  years. 

"  Not  content  with  your  work,  not  content 
with  standing  a  murderer  in  God's  eyes,  yon 
talk  of  punishing  me  because  I  don't  share 
poor  Hetty's  weakness !  You  sink  from  wick- 
edness to  absurdity  at  once !  Am  I  a  woman 
to  be  frightened  ?  You  know-— poor  and  weak 
as  you  are — ^yon  know  there  is  not  a  detail  of 
my  whole  life  I  should  fear  to  utter  in  the  world's 
ears." 

"  You  don't  think  I  would  tell  a  word  to  dis- 
tress you — to—" 

"What  is  there  to  tell?  Mr.  Earle,  your 
mother  and  sisters  could  injure  Hetty  Flint 
by  their  evil  tongues,  aided  by  your  acts ;  and 
none  of  you  spared  her,  certainly.  But  for  you 
to  gossip  where  I  am  concerned,  would  be  about 


fw  possible  as  for  the  Empress  of  Austria's  low- 
est groom  to  attempt  such  insolence  in  regard 
to  his  sovereign." 

He  stammered  some  words  of  contrition; 
much  as  he  suffered,  he  could  feel  the  sting 
of  her  reproof;  it  was  a  horrible  humiliation 
to  his  narrow  soul  to  appreciate  the  distance 
which  separated  him  from  her.  He  was  al- 
most ready  to  cry  out  that  it  could  not  be  real 
— ^this  woman  had  indeed  nothing  in  common 
with  the  girl  who  had  loved  him — he  was  a  pre- 
sumptuous idiot,  taking  advantage  of  his  pa- 
troness's condescension. 

"  I  must  bid  you  good-bye  now,"  she  said ; 
"come  and  see  me  when  you  like.  I  assure 
yon  I  shall  not  even  recollect  this  conversation 
by  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  I  can  easily  believe  that,"  returned 
he,  longing  to  be  ironical,  and  failing  signal- 

"That  you  can  believe  it  proves  there  is 
some  hope  of  your  outgrowing  your  vanity  and 
pettiness,"  she  said,  gravely.  *'  You  may  make 
something  of  life  yet,  Mr.  Earle,  if  yon  will  only 
be  courageous  and  willing  to  work.  Try  it,  and 
BO  redeem  the  past.  Hetty  Flint  would  forgive 
you  freely  if  she  were  alive — she  does  it  through 
me ;  and  God  will  forgive  you  too,  if  you  essay 
to  earn  pardon." 

"  I've  no  life  left — ^nothing  to  look  forward 
to  now." 

She  rose  from  her  seat  with  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience. 

"  That  is  a  style  of  conversation  to  which  I 
never  listen,"  said  she.  "Ill  talk  with  you, 
if  you  like,  when  you  find  there  is  something 
to  live  for  and  work  for  too." 

She  passed  slowly  into  the  house ;  he  made 
no  effort  to  detain  her,  snatched  his  hat,  and 
rushed  away  down  the  road  to  the  gates.  He 
suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
duke,  and  the  duke  greeted  him  with  a  bland, 
far-off  courtesy  which  sent  him  on  more  insane 
and  miserable  than  ever.  He  tried  that  night 
the  frequent  resource  of  men  who  insist  upon 
laying  the  blame  and  sin  of  their  conduct  any- 
where except  in  the  right  quarter.  The  world 
was  against  him.  Fate  had  a  pleasure  in  tor- 
menting him ;  he  was  unappreciated,  neglected 
— ^the  most  pitiable  instance  of  a  man  of  genius 
buffeted  by  fortune  that  the  earth  had  ever 
produced.  So  he  took  refuge  in  a  long  carous- 
al, and  in  his  drunkenness  gambled  away  ev- 
ery penny  he  had,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
luggage  as  a  gage  for  his  hotel  bill. 

Two  days  later  he  came  enough  to  his  senses 
to  start  for  Florence,  forced  to  undertake  the 
journey  to  Lucca  on  foot ;  there  he  had  some 
artist  friends  who  would  assist  him  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

He  stopped  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  and 
looked  back  upon  the  village;  an  open  car- 
riage dashed  so  rapidly  round  a  sharp  comer 
that  he  had  to  retreat  into  a  ditch  to  escape 
danger.  He  glanced  toward  it  with  an  angry 
frown,  beheld  Hetty  seated  in  the  equipage,  the 
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princess  by  her  side,  and  the  duke  opposite. 
The  three  saw  him,  and  gave  gracious  saiates, 
which  he  was  too  blind  with  passion  to  return. 
Then  the  carriage  whirled  on,  and  left  him  half 
smothered  in  dust— dust  raised  by  Hetty  Flint's 
chariot-wheels ! 

Valery  was  going  back  to  Spezia  to  join 
Mrs.  Sloman,  and  Hetty  cried  as  heartily  at 
parting  as  ever  she  had  cried  in  her  homeliest 
days. 

*'Bttt  it  is  only  for  a  little  while,*'  she  said. 
'*  Tm  a  goose  to  behave  like  this !  I  shall  see 
you  in  Rome  next  winter.*' 

"  You'll  be  sure  to  come  ?"  urged  Valery. 

Hetty,  with  her  usual  inconsistency,  began 
to  laugh,  while  her  cheeks  were  still  wet  with 
tears. 

''I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to,"  she  said. 
"  Val,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  fulfill  my 
destiny.  I  shall  be  a  duchess  when  I  get 
there." 

''And  are  you  certain  yon  will  be  happy,  Het- 
ty ;  it's  not  just  ambition  ?  Oh,  don't  throw 
away  your  present  freedom  and  content  for 
that !" 

''Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  actually  be- 
lieve I  am  in  love — it  seems  so  odd  I  I  gave 
in  to  it  last  night,  after  telling  that  silly  man 
every  thing." 

"And  he  loved  you  the  better  for  knowing 
the  truth?" 

"Bless  me  I  what  he  said  was  enough  to 
make  his  ancestors  turn  over  in  their  grares. 
I'm  sure  theyll  haunt  me  when  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  living  in  that  old  palace.  But  I  told 
him  nothing  should  induce  me  to  be  idle  or  let 
him  be,  so  he's  to  plunge  into  politics,  and  I 
shall.be  quite  in  my  eleiberit:.  I  mean  to  rule 
ministers,  king,  and  all,"  said  she,  laughing 
again. 

"  I  think  he  is  a  good  man,f  Yalery  replied ; 
"  I  do  think  he  is." 

"  My  dear,  he  has  a  heart  of  gold ;  it's  about 
all  the  gold  he  possesses,  by-the-.ifxiy.  No,  you 
needn't  look,  that  man  would  mkrry  me  if  I 
hadn't  a  centime.  I'm  a  newVj»velation  to 
him,  that's  all  I  I'm  glad  I  have  ;moneyr— he 
deserves  it.  Oh,  Val,  what  would ilthe  deacon 
say?  Talk  about  novels;  why  the. most  sen- 
sational of  them  would  never  dare/put  in  the 
incidents  which  actually  happen  every  day! 
But  I  needn't  moralize." 

"And  when  are  yon  to  be  married  ?'' 

."In  October,  at  the  old  princess's  .country- 
seat.    I  wish  you  could  be  with  me." 

Valery  shook  her  head.  There  was  her  pic- 
ture; she  must  go  to  work  at  that  as.  early  as 
she  oohld  return  to  Rome,  and  Mrs.  Vinton  had 
not  the  heart  to  urge  her. 

"  I  have  some  things  to  give  you  when  I  get 
to  Rome,"  Hetty  said,  suddenly ;  "  I  haven't 
them  here ;  old  books  and  trifles  that  belong- 
ed—" 

"To  my  mother?"  asked  Valery,  when  the 
other  hesitated. 

"  Yes ;  you  were  too  young  when  we  parted. 


Miss  Dorothy  would  have  been  displeased  At 
any  thing  which  could  make  yon  think  there 
was  any  connection  between  yon  and  Lncy." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  How  good  of  you  to  keep 
them,  Hetty!  I  haven't  the  least  thing  that 
was  hers." 

"Only  books  and  a  few  little  ornaments," 
returned  Hetty,  after  an  instant's  silence  in 
which  she  looked  irresolute,  as  if  there  was 
something  she  had  it  in  her  mind  to  say. 
"The  past  is  dead  and  bnried,"  she  added, 
abruptly ;  "  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  in 
any  way." 

"  Nothing,"  Valery  said.  "  I  wonld  not 
know  its  secrets  if  I  could." 

Hetty  gave  her  a  keen  glance,  but  Valery's 
eyes  were  averted,  and  did  not  notice  it. 

"You  feel  that?"  Mrs.  Vinton  asked. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  told ;  it  could  do 
no  good  to  disturb  those  old  memories  of  the 
dead ;  they  are  sacred,  at  least  to  me.  But 
she  never  talked,  not  even  to  yon — of— of — ^ 

"  She  was  usually  happy  and  foi^getM  as  a 
child,"  rejoined  Hetty ;  and  the  doubt  and  in- 
decision which  had  been  in  her  &ce  left  it  whol- 
ly. "  My  dear  Valery,  just  think  of  her  as  ah 
angel  in  heaven ;  poor  Lucy  I  poor,  beanttfal 
Lncy !" 

"  She  loved  you  always,  and  always  knew 
you,  Aunt  Susan  said." 

"Always,  Valery,  and  I  was  such  a  visionary 
thing  that  her  fancies  never  seemed  so  odd  to 
me  as  they  would  have  done  to  another."  She 
stopped ;  then,  with  the  same  appearance  of 
longing  to  give  Valeiy  an  opportunity  to  ques* 
tion  her  if  she  felt  disposed,  added, "  No  one 
besides  knew  how  often  she  had  gleams  of  rea- 
son, days  in  which  her  memory  was  perfectly 
clear." 

*•  Poor  Lucy !"  murmured  Valeiy. 

"She  could  talk  to  me;  indeed,  she  gener- 
ally thought  I  had  been  with  her  while  she  was 
in  Europe,"  Hetty  continued,  "  and  knew  ev- 
ery thing  about  her  past." 

But  Valery  only  said, 

"  You  were  so  good  to  her.  Oh,  Hetty,  it  is 
so  pleasant  to  remember  that  she  had  yon  al- 
ways to  humor  her  &ncies  as  nobody  else  could 
have  done ;  it  was  a  great  mercy,  for  she  would 
have  been  very  wretched  without." 

Hetty  drew  a  breath  of  relief,  yet  there  waj 
a  certain  expression  of  disappointment  in  her 
countenance  at  finding  that  Valery  had  no  mind 
to  inquire  what  Lucy  had  told  of  her  history. 

"There,  there,"  she  said^  suddenly,  "we 
needn't  get  doleful." 

"  It  doesn't  make  me  sad  to  think  of  her," 
Valery  answered. 

But  Hetty  got  away  firom  the  subject,  and, 
as  the  surest  means  of  engaging  Valeiy's  at- 
tention, began  to  speak  of  herself.  While  they 
sat  talking  in  their  favorite  retreat  under  the 
chestnut-trees,  the  duke  sauntered  oat  of  the 
house,  having  found  only  his  old  friend  the 
princess,  whom,  with  the  usual  ingratitude  of 
humanity,  he  deserted  morcaletsly,  thongh  die 
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was  in  a  mood  for  society,  and  begged  him  to 
await  Mrs.  Vinton's  retnm. 

He  felt  tolerably  certain  where  to  find  her, 
as  the  princess  admitted  that  she  had  gone  to 
walk  with  her  American  friend.  So  he  came 
upon  the  two ;  and  Valery  conld  not  help  smil- 
ing and  feeling  pleased  to  see  how,  in  spite  of 
his  dignity,  he  showed  his  happiness  as  plainly 
aa  if  he  had  been  a  boy  of  eighteen. 

*'Haye  yon  told  oar  dear  Miss  Valery?" 
he  asked  Hetty,  as  soon  as  the  first  greetings 
were  over. 

**I'm  not  in  such  haste  to  confess  my  fol- 
lies," returned  she ;  **  and,  mild  as  she  looks, 
Valery  can  scold  on  occasions." 

**Bnt  she  will  not  scold  for  this,"  he  said, 
straggling  a  little  longer  with  his  English,  which 
was  not  oVer-ready;  then  bursting  into  volii- 
ble  Italian,  '*  she  will  wish  us  every  happiness, 
and  congratulate  me  on  having  won  the  dear- 
est prize  ever  any  man  gained." 

'*  Indeed  I  will  congratulate  you  both,"  Val- 
ery answered,  warmly.  ^'  You  have  won  a  great 
prize,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  worthy  of  it." 

''There, I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now,"  said 
Hetty,  teasingly. 

"  Not  entirely ;  I  want  to  beg  a  favor  of  the 
signorina.  This  obdurate  little  woman  talks 
of  the  autumn  but  vaguely ;  now  I  want  a  day 
set  so  that  I  may  feel  sure  my  bliss  is  real." 

Hetty  flew  off  at  a  tangent  immediately,  and 
was  horribly  provoking ;  but  between  them  they 
forced  her  to  fix  the  day  for  the  marriage. 

The  afternoon  wore  on  in  pleasant  talk,  and 
the  next  morning  Valery  left  the  Baths. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MISS  dobotht's  sebjion. 

Thb  London  season  drew  to  its  close ;  and 
as  eagerly  as  any  school-boy  ever  counted  the 
days  which  must  elapse  before  vacation  did 
Miss  Dorothy  count  those  last  weeks.  A  great 
change  had  come  over  Cecil  —  a  change  that, 
caused  the  spinster  deep  and  incessant  pain. 
She  feared  her  niece  had  sent  Carteret  off  from 
the  poorest  of  worldly  motives,  stifling  the  cry 
of  her  heart  in  ambitious  dreams.  She  cared 
for  the  man.  Miss  Dorothy  believed,  and  was 
stiU  more  confident  that  Carteret  had  been 
earnest  and  sincere.  Nothing  could  have  sep- 
arated them  except  Cecil's  own  act;  and  the 
old  maid's  wrath  was  only  mastered  by  her 
genuine  grief,  and  dread  of  the  retribution  the 
girl  would  bring  upon  herself. 

The  two  were  seldom  alone  at  this  time; 
Cecil  was  either  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  or 
shut  up  in  her  room,  thereby  avoiding  the  pos- 
sibility of  inquiries  or  explanations.  She  tried 
to  preserve  her  usual  manner,  was  affectionate 
and  kind,  but  Miss  Dorothy's  keen  sight  per- 
ceived the  cloud  which  had  risen  between  them. 
Still  Cecil  shrouded  herself  impenetrably  in  her 
pride  and  went  resolutely  on  her  way,  deter- 


mined (her  aunt  believed)  to  keep  silence  con- 
cerning her  plans  up  to  the  latest  moment, 
through  fear  of  loving  reproaches  or  advice. 

The  countess  had  positively  adopted  the  beau- 
tiful American  into  her  heart,  and  a  very  chilly 
resting-place  that  aristocratic  domain  would 
huTC  proved  had  Cecil  chosen  to  dwell  therein ; 
but  she  showed  no  disposition  to  appropriate 
these  august  quarters;  for  though  invariably 
courteous  and  deferential  to  her  ladyship,  she 
submitted  to,  rather  than  returned,  her  affec- 
tionate demonstrations.  Fortunately,  it  never 
occurred  to  the  mighty  dame  there  could  be 
any  cause  for  such  conduct  beyond  the  proper 
awe  which  her  dignity  inspired  in  the  young 
lady's  breast.  Indeed  the  descendant  of  dukes 
considered  it  a  very  correct  state  of  feeling, 
and  admired  Cecil's  delicate  perceptions  and 
ability  to  appreciate  the  patronizing  fondness 
of  which  she  was  the  recipient. 

It  is  true  that  her  ladyship  was  not  altogeth- 
er so  well  satisfied  with  her  son ;  that  gentle- 
man shilly-shallied  and  deferred  in  a  fashion 
which  roused  her  indignation,  though  she  bore 
it  more  patiently  than  she  would  have  borne 
an  appearance  of  opposition  from  any  other 
human  being.  She  must  give  him  time ;  Ce- 
cil was  safe  enough ;  let  him  have  time.  Lady 
Alicia  had  accompanied  her  gouty  stepmother 
to  some  German  baths,  so  she  was  out  of  the 
way.  Indeed,  the  countess  dismissed  that  dis- 
appointing offshoot  of  the  Aldershotts  from  her 
mind.  This  was  her  second  season,  and  she 
had  failed;  the  final  hope  the  countess  saw 
for  her — ^Fairfax  Carteret — had  abruptly  de- 
parted, and  hereafter  Alicia  was  of  no  impor- 
tance except  to  act  as  sister  of  charity  to  any 
of  the  aristocratic  connections  who  chanced  to 
need  such  care. 

Lord  George  had  been  very  sulky  and  rebell- 
ious for  some  days  after  her  loss,  but  the  count- 
ess wisely  forbo^  to  draw  the  reins  too  tightly, 
certain  that  in  the  end  she  should  win.  So 
she  on  one  side,  and  Miss  Dorothy  on  the  oth- 
er, watched  the  weeks  go  by  with  very  different 
emotions,  as  they  ruminated  upon  what  was  to 
come  after.  The  spinster  bore  up  under  her 
burdens  until  she  felt  that  limit  reached,  to 
pass  which,  in  the  matter  of  forbearance,  has 
been  declared  no  virtue.  She  found  herself 
doomed  to  go  from  London  to  some  stately 
seat  in  Devonshire,  and  from  thence  they  were 
to  journey  on  to  the  Towers,  the  country  resi- 
dence of  the  Aldershotts.  Miss  Dorothy's  last 
thread  of  patience  snapped,  and  she  tossed  the 
countess's  letter  of  invitation  over  to  Cecil  with 
undisguised  scorn. 

*'  You  and  I  have  been  playing  at  cross-pur- 
poses long  enough,"  said  she,  giving  her  ear  a 
merciless  tweak ;  '*  now  I  want  an  understand- 
ing, that  I  may  know  what  to  expect." 

''Good  gracious.  Aunt  Dor,  how  mysteri- 
ous I"  returned  Cecil,  with  an  assumption  of 
the  factitious  gayety  which  had  of  late  taken 
the  place  of  her  girlish  high  spirits. 

"  You  know  perfectly  well  what  I  mean,"  re- 
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torted  Miss  Dorotfaj;  "now  don't  beat  round 
the  bnsh,  because  I  mean  to  find  oat  exactly 
where  we  stand." 

"Just  where  we  always  did,  I  hope,"  said 
Cecil,  coaxingly ;  but  the  spinster  was  not  to 
be  wheedled  out  of  her  stem  resolve. 

*'Do  you  wish  to  go  to  the  Towers?"  she 
asked. 

'^rd  as  soon  go  there  as  anywhere,"  replied 
Cecil,  wearily. 

*^  That's  no  answer  at  all  I"  exclaimed  Miss 
Dorothy,  giving  herself  a  vigorous  shake. 

"  It's  the  best  one  I  can  give,  at  all  events. 
Oh,  please  don't  scold,  Aunt  Dor,  that's  a  dar^ 
ling  I" 

**  I'm  not  going  to  scold — ^I  mean,  I  don't 
know  whether  I  shall  or  not  I  The  idea  of  not 
caring,  at  your  age — ^it's  unnaturaL" 

"Well,  I  must  be  unnatural,  then  I  I  sup- 
pose I  am  tired  and  listless ;  tiy  and  be  patient, 
aunty  dear." 

*^I  should  like  to  hear  what  has  been  the 
matter  with  yon  for  the  last  month  and  more," 
said  Miss  Dorothy,  sitting  up  rigid  and  deter- 
mined. 

"Just  what  I  say,"  replied  Cecil;  "I  am 
tired ;  I  suppose  I  have  worked  too  hard  at  en- 
joying myself." 

"Then,  in  the  name  of  mercy,  why  do  you 
want  to  go  rushing  after  more  excitement  ?" 

"  One  must  do  something,  yon  know,"  said 
Cecil. 

"  Now  don't  imitate  that  jargon ;  my  nerves 
really  will  not  stiLnd  it  this  morning.  We  shall 
quarrel  as  sure  as  fate,  and  we  never  have  quar- 
reled— I  don't  want  to  begin  now." 

"  I  should  think  not !"  cried  Cecil,  rising  and 
throwing  her  arms  about  her  relative  with  a  re- 
turn of  the  old  demonstrativeness.  "  No,  no ; 
you  and  I  will  never  quarrel,  Aunt  Dor." 

Miss  Dorothy  would  have  liked  to  draw  the 
beautiful  head  down  on  her  bosom  and  beg  the 
girl  to  confide  in  her,  but  it  is  only  in  novels 
that  it  becomes  easy  for  human  beings  to  de- 
mand each  other's  confidence ;  and  Miss  Dor- 
othy, warm-hearted  as  she  was,  had  slight  fac- 
ulty of  expressionVhere  her  tenderest  feelings 
were  concerned.  Cecil  gave  her  a  hearty  hug, 
laughed  at  her  own  burst  of  sentiment,  and 
went  back  to  her  seat,  leaving  the  spinster  a 
good  deal  discomposed  both  as  to  her  head- 
dress and  her  emotions. 

**  You're  more  like  yourself  this  mthute  than 
you  have  been  in  weeks,"  sard  she,  looking  so 
pretematurally  severe  that  Cecil  knew  she  was 
on  the  point  of  crying,  and  Cecil  was  in  a  mood 
to  have  a  horror  of  a  scene.  So  she  tried  to 
lead  the  conversation  to  less  dangerous  topics, 
but  Miss  Dorothy  imitated  the  advice  that  the 
Thane  of  Cawdor  received  from  his  wife,  and 
screwed  her  courage  to  the  stkking-point— ^he 
had  begun,  and  must  go  on. 

"About  this  invitation,"  said  she;  "why 
should  we  rush  off  to  Devonshire,  and  then  to 
that  awful  countess  ?  I  am  sure  we  have  had 
enough  of  her  during  these  months." 


"A  little  of  any  thing  so  grand  does  go  a 
great  way,  certainly,"  laughed  CecH,  though 
there  was  no  merriment  in  the  sound;  '^bnt 
I'm  afraid  I  have  more  than  half  promised  her 
and  the  Percivals  too." 

"  You  want  quiet  and  rest,  not  fresh  excite- 
ment," ptirsned  Miss  Dorothy ;  "we  might  go 
over  to  the  Continent  and  find  some  place 
where  one  wouldn't  be  dined  and  danced  ont* 
of  one's  senses." 

"  Oh,  the  war  upsets  every  place  there,"  Ce- 
cil said,  dreading  the  idea  of  solitude  in  her 
present  state  of  mind  even  more  than  the  wea- 
riness of  a  crowd ;  talking  and  being  talked  to, 
however  hard  woHl  it  might  be,  was  easier  than 
the  companionship  of  her  own  thoughts.  **  Noi, 
we  can't  go  to  the  Continent  yet ;  we  must  just 
fulfill  our  destiny.  Aunt  Dor,"  and  she  laughed 
again  in  the  same  mirthless  tone. 

The  spinster  looked  at  her  with  misty  vision ; 
the  beautiful  face  had  grown  thinner,  ^e  great 
eyes  darker  and  brighter;  people  said  she  was 
handsomer  than  ever.  This  season  of  aristo- 
cratic life  had  been  what  she  needed  to  perfect 
her  charms !  Bat  Aunt  Dorothy  would  have 
given  a  great  deal  to  see  the  happy,  giriish 
peace  that  brightened  her' features  when  this 
season  began. 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  want  to  know  aboat," 
said  she,  with  an  effort. 

"  What  ?"  Cecil  asked,  absently. 

"You  talk  of  fulfiUing  our  destinies,"  said 
Miss  Dorothy,  with  a  fierce  tug  at  her  ear; 
"what's  yonrs  to  be-^-what  do  yon  mean  to 
do  —  what's  been  in  your  mind  these  past 
weeks  ?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  know,"  replied  Cecil, 
sinking  back  in  her  chair. 

"Then  it's  time  yon  did!"  retorted  Miss 
Dorothy ;  "  high  time  you  did ;  and  I  want  to 
know  that  I  may  regulate  my  destiny,  for  I 
don't  mean  to  be  driven,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  What  a  dreadful  old  aunty  I  What  a  soU 
emu  old  aunty  I  You  don.'t  threaten  to  go  away 
from  me,  I  hope  ?" 

"  When  you  marry,  you  won/i  need  me,"  said 
Miss  Dorothy. 

"  But  there's  no  question  of  marriage,  aunt !" 

^  Don't  be  insincere,  Cecil;  I  can't  bear 
that." 

"i  don't  mean  to  be ;  I  am  as  honest  and 
open  with  you  as  I  am  with  myself." 

"  Then  you  are  treating  yourself  very  ill, 
that's  all  I  can  say!"  rejoined  the  spinster, 
hotly. 

"But  I  don't  mean  to  treat  you  ill,  aunty : 
do  believe  that." 

"Oh  me!  Do  you  suppose  I'm  thinking 
about  myself?  I'm  growing  an  old  woman; 
nothing  matters  much  where  I  am  concerned  I 
But  you,  Cecil,  you  are  young ;  you  have  your 
whole  life  before  you.  Do  you  intend  to  throw 
it  away,  and  spend  the  rest  of  your  days  in  use- 
less regret  ?" 

"I  don't  think  I  should  be  weak  enough  to 
do  that,"  sighed  Cecil.     "  No ;  whatever  life  I 
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made  np  mj  mind  to  accept,  I  woaldn't  moan 
and  wail  abont  it  after." 

"  Child,  child  I"  cried  Aunt  Dorothy,  stretch- 
ing out  her  hands  with  a  gesture  that  was  half 
entreaty,  half  warning ;  **  there  oonld  be  no  fa- 
tore  so  terrible  as  an  ill-assorted  marriage,  a 
marriage  which  had  no  love  on  either  side,  not 
even  respect,  since  each  wonld  know  the  other 
actuated  by  nnwortfay  motiyes." 

Cecil  did  not  go  through  the  pretense  of 
affecting  to  misunderstand;  she  neither  tried 
question  nor  eyasion,  just  sat  silent,  looking 
straight  before  her  with  a  dreary  gaie. 

**  I  wish  yon'd  say  something,  if  it  is  only  to 
bid  me  mind  my  own  business,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Dorothy,  suddenly  descending,  as  people  do  in 
real  life,  from  tragedy  to  downright  crossness. 
**  Don't  sit  there  as  if  yon  were  dumb,  staring 
away  off  into  the  middle  of  next  week  like  a 
woman  in  a  picture,  whatever  yon  do!" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  what  you  said.  Aunt 
Dor," replied  Cecil;  *'I  believe  I  have  not 
thought  much  lately." 

**I  wonder  when  yon  would  have  found 
time  I"  quoth  Miss  Dorothy,  in  rapid  parenthe- 
sis. 

'*  I  have  allowed  myself  to  drift  on  and  on, 
without  remembering  where  the  current  might 
lead  me,"  pursued  CeciL 

'*More  shame  to  you,"  returned  Miss  Doro- 
thy, though  her  unsteady  voice  took  away  fh)m 
the  severity  of  her  words ;  '*  more  shame  to 
yon!  If  you  were  an  ordinary  chit  of  a  girl, 
one  might  expect  such  conduct;  bat  you  have 
a  mind  and  reasoning  powers,  and  why  don't 
you  use  them,  instead  of  throwing  them  by  like 
bits  of  old-fashioned  jewelry  ?" 
'^  ^'I  fancy  I  put  it  off;  Vm  rather  a  coward, 
I  believe ;  it  was  easier  not  to  reflect,"  contin- 
ued Cecil. 

Miss  Dorothy  bounced  in  her  chair  and  kick- 
ed her  footstool.  Both  actions  certainly  were 
inelegancies  one  would  not  have  expected  from 
a  woman  who  had  during  so  many  weeks  been 
allowed  the  privilege  of  studjring  the  manners 
of  the  British  aristocracy;  but  for  the  instant 
she  was  inciEipable  of  expressing  her  emotions 
in  words,  and  it  was  a  slight  relief  to  bounce, 
and  bounce  she  must,  had  the  countess  herself 
been  present. 

<*  Don't  be  vexed  with  me,  Aunt  Dor,"  plead- 
ed Cecil. 

<'I  will  I"  cried  Miss  Porothy. 

''Then  no  more  than  you  can  help,  please," 
rejoined  Cecil,  with  unusual  humility. 

<'  I'll  set  no  emits,"  Miss  Dorothy  declared. 

'^ After  all,  yon  can't  regard  my  conduct  in 
a  harsher  light  than  I  do,"  returned  CeciL 

^I  don't  wish  to  hear  any  body  I  love 
abased,"  observed  Miss  Dorothy,  shortly,  but 
her  voice  showed  that  her  throat  had  grown 
suspiciously  dry  and  choked. 

**What  weuld  you  hseva  me  say?" asked 
Cecil. 

**  Something  to* the  poia^"  replied  Miss  Dor- 
•thy,  rapping  the  chair  with  her  knuckles; 


'*  something  to  show  you  mean  to  wake  up  and 
decide  upon  things,  knowing  why  you  do  it." 

"  That^s  just  what  I  have  tried  to  avoid,"  she 
murmured. 

''Then  begin  now;  open  your  eyes  and  look 
about.  I  tell  you  it  is  time,  Cecil  Conway !  If 
yon  loved  this  man,  I'd  be  silent ;  life  is  always 
endurable  where  there  is  love ;  even  the  idle, 
v^id,  do-nothing,  never-sit-still,  maundering, 
pottering  existence  of  these  fine  people  we've 
staid  among  too  long." 

Cecil  had  not  so  much  as  a  smile  for  the 
string  of  vituperative  epithets,  delivered  with 
an  energy  which  fairly  shook  the  spinster's 
head-dress  loose;  but  the  old  lady  caught  it  as 
it  fell,  replaced  it  upside  down  on  her  apex,  and 
went  on  with  her  sermon,  in  no  wise  discom- 
posed. 

"To  choose  such  a  life  without  motive, 
without  heart,  I  can  think  of  no  wickedness 
equal  to  it — none-  that  would  bring  so  fright- 
ful a  pnnishment ;  and  the  woman  doesn't  live, 
Cecil  Conway,  who  would  feel  it  more  keenly 
than  you." 

"  I  wonder  if  there's  any  thing  better  ?"  mut- 
tered Cecil,  and  for  a  second  looked  a  little  sul- 
len. 

"No  matter  what  yon  choose,  it  would  be 
better  than  that,"  retorted  Miss  Dorothy. 
"Found  a  hospital — ^have  the  small-pox — ^tum 
chimney-sweep-7-any  one  would  be  wiser  than 
to  accept  such  a  shallow  tea-cup  kind  of  life 
with  a — with  a  tea-pot  of  a  husband !"  fairly 
shouted  Miss  Dorothy,  rising  to  her  feet  as 
suddenly  as  if  something  had  touched  a  secret 
spring  somewhere  about  her. 

They  both  laughed  this  time,  and  Miss  Dor- 
othy sat  down  a  good  deal  mollified  by  her 
own  eloquence ;  bat  determined  to  clinch  the 
nail  she  had  driven  in,  added,  more  emphatic- 
ally, 

"And  an  old  stone  image  for  a  mother-in- 
law,  as  proud  as  Pharaoh,  as  grasping  as  a 
Jew,  as  bad-tempered  as  Uie  Witch  of  Endor, 
and  a  heart  that  would  last  to  all  eternity  for 
a  nether  millstone  without  showing  the  least 
sign  of  wear." 

As  the  spinster  stopped  to  rest  after  this 
crowning  burst,  Cecil  rose  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  in  silence.  Miss  Dorothy  did 
not  interrupt  her  meditation ;  she  seized  the 
heap  of  worsted-work  beside  her  chair,  wiped  a 
couple  of  stny  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  stitched 
diligently,  regardless  of  the  eccentric  deviations 
she  perpetrated  in  her  pattern.  After  a  while 
Cecil  returned,  laid  a  hand  on  her  aunt's  shoul- 
der, and  said, 

"Yon  are  right.  Aunt  Dor;  nothing  could 
be  so  bad  as  a  marriage  without  love  on  either 
side,  but  it  must  be  nice  to  be  loved  I  I  think 
if  I  could  be  sure  some  good  man  had  given  me 
his  heart,  I  would  become  his  wife  if  he  was 
willing  to  take  me." 

"Then  you'd  do  the  wickedest  thing  of  all 
by  yourself  and  him,"  pronounced  Miss  Dor- 
othy, shaking  off  the  white  hand^  but  dropping 
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her  work  immediately  after  to  catch  the  cold 
fingers  and  chafe  them  softly  between  her 
palms.  "Oh,  Cecil,  try  as  you  might,  yon 
would  hate  him  in  a  month ;  there  can  never 
be  anv  half-way  work  with  youT* 

"Heigh-ho!'*  sighed  Cecil. 

"  I(*s  no  good  to  sigh  like  a  Laara  Matilda,'* 
obser>'ed  Miss  Dorothy,  with  a  retam  of  petu- 
lance; "sighs  and  tears  never  helped  to  do 
any  thing  but  bring  on  dyspepsia;"  and  aU 
the  while  she  patted  and  fondled  the  pretty 
hand,  and  laid  it  lovingly  against  her  tear- 
stained  cheek. 

"  Well,  aunty,"  questioned  Cecil,  "  what  can 
I  do  to  show  I  am  obliged  for  your  lecture,  and 
mean  to  profit  by  it  ?" 

"  Stop  trifling  with  your  own  peace,  stop  try- 
ing to  ruin  your  own  future,"  replied  Miss  Dor- 
othy;  "that  will  satisfy  me." 

Cecil  turned  abruptly  away,  and  walked  twice 
more  up  and  down  the  room. 

"And  you  don't  want  to  go  to  the  Towers  ?" 
she  asked  presently,  coming  back  to  Miss  Dor- 
othy's side  and  speaking  with  such  composure 
that  the  spinster  conld  not  decide  whether  it 
was  a  simple  question,  or  half  an  answer  to  her 
advice. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  the  old  maid  said,  shortly : 
"I'd  rather  go  into  an  ice-bath  in  the  middle 
of  January." 

"The  poor  countess !"  said  Cecil,  smiling. 

"Oh,  poor!"  repeated  Miss  Dorothy,  wax- 
ing belligerent.  "  She's  as  crafty  as  a  croco- 
dile, and  I  can  see  through  her  as  plainly  as  I 
see  through  that  window ;  don't  tell  me !" 

"Good  old  aunty!"  laughed  Cecil,  giving 
her  another  kiss.  "There,  there,  she  sha'n't 
be  teased  any  more !  Well  go  oflT  somewhere, 
and  be  quiet  for  a  while ;  you'd  like  that?" 

"Like  it!"  echoed  Miss  Dorothy;  and  the 
emphasis  she  laid  on  the  two  words  rendered 
any  further  expression  of  her  views  superflu- 
ous. 

"  When  winter  comes,"  pursued  Cecil, "  well 
contrive  to  slip  down  into  Italy  if  poor  Paris 
should  be  shut  up,  as  they  threaten.  Does 
that  satisfy  you,  Aunt  Dorothy?" 

"You're  a  good  girl;  I  always  knew  how 
you  would  act  if  you  took  time  to  think,"  re- 
turned the  spinster. 

Cecil  left  the  room  without  another  word, 
and  Miss  Dorothy  pursued  her  embroidery 
more  tranquil  than  she  had  been  in  weeks. 
She  saw  that  Cecil  was  not  happy,  and  pitied 
her  oat  of  the  inmost  depths  of  her  loving 
heart ;  but  she  had  done  every  thing  now  that 
lay  in  her  power,  and  must  wait.  She  could 
not  bring  herself  to  believe  that  the  shadows 
were  to  settle  into  a  lasting  night ;  they  would 
pass  if  only  Cecil  could  learn  to  be  patient. 

"The  child  was  bom  for  happiness,"  she 
thought;  "I've  always  felt  that,  and  I'U  not 
change  my  opinion  yet.  There  never  has 
been  a  happy  Conway,  but  she's  to  be  an  ex- 
ception !  I  don't  know  how  I  know,  but  I  do 
—I  do!"  she  continued,  stabbing  the  air  with 


her  needle,  as  if  threatening  some  invisible 
adversary  who  had  contradicted  her  proposi- 
tion. 

These  long  weeks  of  separation  had  done 
more  to  soften  Cecil's  indignation  toward 
Fairfax  Carteret  than  any  arguments  which 
his  most  devoted  friends  oonld  have  brought. 
The  one  act  of  duplicity  which  had  filled  her 
with  such  fiery  wrath  was  so  completely  at 
variance  with  scores  of  examples  of  his  con- 
duct and  manner  of  thought  which  came  un- 
sought to  her  knowledge  after  his  departure, 
that  gradually,  in  spite  of  her  contempt  for  her 
own  weakness,  she  often  found  herself  tiying  to 
explain  or  palliate  it.  An  extended  acquaint- 
ance with  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt  had  proved 
that  lady  so  utterly  false,  so  incapable  of  the 
truth  even  where  it  would  have  served  her  pur- 
pose better  than  a  lie,  that  Cecil  conld  not  help 
suspecting  her  of  some  treachery  in  the  affair 
of  the  note,  clear  as  it  looked.  She  had  dis- 
covered too,  that  notwithstanding  her  protes- 
tations of  friendship,  madame  was  the  bitter- 
est enemy  she  had  ever  made,  and  had  on 
several  occasions  attempted  to  put  upon  her 
the  onus  of  certain  indiscretions  in  the  way 
of  coquetries  where  she  had  in  reality  forced 
Cecil  unconsciously  into  giving  her  the  protec- 
tion of  her  companionship. 

Then  she  tried  to  rouse  a  difficulty  between 
Cecil  and  Lord  Greorge ;  and  the  young  man, 
courteously  enough  but  Teiy  palpably,  proved 
that  she  had  lied  outrageously;  and  though 
neither  he  nor  Cecil  would  have  stooped  to  be- 
tray her,  she  saw  that  they  understood  her  per- 
fectly, and  soon  dropped  even  the  pretense  of 
friendliness. 

Naturally  these  things  insensibly  softened  Ce- 
cil's judgment  of  Carteret,  though  the  fact  of 
the  note  remained.  Cecil's  sense  of  rectitude 
could  not  pardon  the  sinful  weakness  which  de- 
layed him  near  a  married  woman  whom  he  had 
loved  in  former  days ;  but  as  she  reflected  that 
he  at  length  showed  conscience  enough  to  flee, 
she  was  able  to  justify  him  somewhat  where  she 
herself  was  concerned.  Perhaps  he  had  not 
meant  to  trifle ;  he  might  have  been  honest 
in  his  interest,  only  weak  enough  to  be  disturb- 
ed by  again  meeting  the  woman  who  had  touch- 
ed his  heart  long  before.  Perhaps,  had  she 
been  less  open  in  her  scorn  during  .their  last 
interview,  he  would  have  told  her  the  truth — 
told  her  that  he  was  trying  to  overcome  his  mad 
folly.  Of  course  this  could  have  changed  noth- 
ing ;  she  must  have  sent  him  from  her  all  the 
same,  but  at  least  she  might  have  given  him 
kindly  words,  and  in  a  measure  preserved  her 
esteem  for  him ;  and  she  felt  now  that  it  would 
be  much  even  to  think  gently  of  him,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  he  was  worthy  of  her  friend- 
ship. 

Close  to  the  house  there  was  a  square,  to 
which  Miss  Dorothy,  like  certain  other  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhood,  possessed  a  key; 
and  this  morning,  on  leaving  her  aunt,  Cecil 
went  there  for  a  solitary  walk.     Of  course,  be- 
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cause  she  wished  particularlj  to  be  alone,  some 
perverse  imp  inspired  old  Knowles  ^ith  the 
idea  of  likewise  airing  himself  in  the  quiet  re- 
treat, which  was  a  very  pleasant  one  for  Lon- 
don, as  the  sparrows  well  knew. 

He  came  upon  Cecil  idlj  throwing  cmmbs 
which  she  had  brought  for  the  birds'  benefit ; 
and  though  wishing  poor  Knowles  in  Africa  at 
the  nearest,  she  was  too  considerate  to  show 
her  irritation  to  a  man  of  his  age,  and  so  at- 
tached a  friend  of  Miss  Dorothy's.  They  talk- 
ed of  the  trifles  which  ordinarily  make  up  con- 
versation, but  Knowles  mentioned  Madame  de 
Hatzfeldt,  and  Cecil  could  not  help  laughing  at 
the  acrimony  with  which  he  described  certain 
devices  whereby  that  lady  had  deluded  him  into 
serving  her  purpose. 

**Why,  only  yesterday," said  he,  "she  man- 
aged to  make  her  husband  believe  I  had  play- 
ed sheep-dog  to  her  all  the  morning,  and  she 
had  been  goodness  knows  where,  and  just  cap- 
tured me  as  she  was  driving  home.  Of  course 
I  couldn't  contradict,  but  I  don't  like  it.  I'm 
too  old  to  be  dragged  into  fibs,  and  I  told  her 

BO." 

"I  am  sure  yon  ought  to  be  grateful  at  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  oblige  such  a  pretty, 
graceful  creature  as  madame,"  replied  Cecil. 

'*  She  always  reminds  me  of  some  sort  of  fe- 
line animal,"  cried  he.  "  I  knew  her  when  she 
was  Adela  Livingston ;  I've  not  forgotten,  and 
I  don't  believe  Fairfax  Carteret  has  either." 

Cecil  lost  all  interest  in  the  subject  immedi- 
ately, and  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  a  yawn. 

"I  suppose  I  bore  you," said  old  Knowles, 
bluntly. 

**  Now  that  is  politely  telling  me  I  have  been 
rude,"  returned  she.  "  Indeed  I  am  always 
glad  to  talk  with  you,  Uncle  Jack,"  she  added, 
giving  him  the  appellation  familiar  to  her  in 
childish  days ;  **  but  I  must  confess  that  the 
flirtations  of  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt  and  your 
friend  do  not  in  the  least  amuse  me." 

"He'd  as  soon  have  flirted  with  a  hooded 
snake  I"  exclaimed  Knowles,  striking  his  stick 
on  the  ground  with  such  energy  that  he  fright- 
ened the  sparrows,  who  flew  off  scolding  at  this 
interruption  of  their  breakfast.  "  I  know  Fair- 
fox  Carteret  thoroughly ;  no  disgusting  French 
ideas  for  him — he'd  cut  his  hand  off  sooner 
than  flirt  with  any  married  woman." 

"Don't  be  enei^tic,"  said  Cecil,  lazily. 

"And  of  all  women,  with  Adela  Livingston ! 
Why,  that  winter  in  Washington— oh,  it's  ages 
ago,  when  she  was  engaged  to  Charley  Ray — 
he  found  her  out  then.  She  tried  her  best  to 
bewitch  him,  to  fool  Charley,  and  Carteret  let 
her  see  that  she  was  appreciated  as  she  de- 
served. She  said  then — ^yes,  and  vowed — she'd 
have  her  revenge  sometime;  bah!  the  little 
cat!" 

Cecil  had  listened  eagerly  enough  to  this  dis- 
closure ;  she  offered  no  remark,  turning  her  face 
away  so  that  it  was  hidden. 

"  So  Miss  Adela  hooked  the  Austrian,"  con- 
tinued Knowles  ;  "  it's  no  secret  I  am  telling, 


every  body  knew  it  at  the  time,  and  her  repu- 
tation suffered  a  good  deaL  Of  course  Car- 
teret never  said  a  word ;  but  when  Charley 
Ray  went  to  the  bad  his  old  aunt  did,  and 
Adela  was  glad  to  take  the  Austrian  before  he 
heard  all  the  stories,  for  others  came  out.  She's 
never  been  back  to  America ;  one  could  tell, 
just  from  her  bitterness  about  her  country,  that 
she  had  some  personal  reason  at  the  bottom." 

Cecil  began  to  talk  of  other  things ;  voice 
and  face  were  composed,  but  a  whirl  of  con- 
flicting thoughts  dizzied  her.  At  length  old 
Knowles  took  himself  off,  and  left  her  in  soli- 
tude. 

Every  thing  was  inextricably  entangled,  and 
there  could  be  no  hope  that  the  matter  would 
ever  flnd  explanation.  Still  one  truth  was 
forced  upon  her  mind,  and  refused  to  be  effaced 
— she  had  wronged  Fairfax  Carteret.  It  was 
too  late  now  for  that  to  affect  her.  other  than 
in  her  feelings.  It  was  not  probable  that  they 
should  meet  again;  and  if  they  ever  did,  no 
reason  for  her  own  conduct,  no  demand  to  have 
the  facts  stated,  would  be  possible.  She  had 
given  her  promise  to  madame,  and,  however 
false  and  vile  the  woman  might  be,  she  could 
not  break  it. 

Fairfax  Carteret  was  nothing  to  her.  She 
inforined  herself  of  this  truth  over  and  over ; 
but  it  was  much  that  she  might  get  back  the 
faith  in  humanity  which  his  apparent  treachery 
had  so  sorely  shaken. 

Nothing  to  her!  The  repetition  of  the 
words  reminded  her  that  she  had  accepted  a 
future  for  herself— at  least  conditionally ;  that 
she  had  not  dreamed  of  shrinking  from  it  nntH 
Aunt  Dorothy's  eloquent  tirade  opened  her  eyes 
to  the  awful  importance  of  the  step  she.  had 
meant  to  take  blindly  and  without  thought. 

"  Only  it  was  so  nice  to  be  loved !"  she  had 
said  to  her  relative ;  the  idea  returned,  in  this 
sad  meditation.  But  was  the  desire  fulfilled 
in  her  case  ?  Of  that  fact  at  least  she  must 
be  convinced  before  her  decision  became  irrev- 
ocable. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

IN  THB   OABDEir. 

Somebody's  garden-party  came  off  that  very 
day ;  one  of  the  last  festivities  of  the  worn-out 
season.  Miss  Dorothy  was  so  sadly  shaken  by 
their  conversation  of  the  morning  that  she  looked 
more  fit  for  bed  than  excitement  of  any  sort. 

"  Ton  are  completely  tired  out,"  Cecil  said. 
"  I'll  not  hear  of  your  going." 

'  ^  Nonsense ! "  replied  Miss  Dorothy ;  "  there's 
nothing  the  matter.  I  don't  wish  to  spoil  your 
day's  pleasure  for  my  whims." 

"  Oh,  pleasure !"  cried  Cecil ;  then  added  in 
a  voice  less  expressive  of  a  high  and  mighty 
contempt  for  the  world's  pomps  and  vanities, 
"  I  really  do  want  to  go ;  I  have  a  special  rea- 
son." 

"  Very  well,  we  are  going,"  returned  Miss 
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Dorothy,  shutting  her  eyes  resignedly,  half 
asleep  in  adrance. 

^'  Yoa  are  not,  that  is  very  certain,"  said  Ce- 
cil. '  *  You're  a  bad,  rebellious  old  darling,  and 
must  learn  to  obey!  I  shall  send  a  line  to 
Mrs.  Trevelyan ;  she  will  only  be  too  happy  to 
take  me." 

Miss  Dorothy  was  too  weary  to  argue,  and 
indeed  consented  to  remain  at  home  willingly 
enough ;  so  Cecil  departed  under  the  charge  of 
the  ancient  dame,  whose  society  was  always  a 
rest,  as  she  had  neither  son  nor  nephew  to  fiing 
at  the  beauty's  head. 

Lord  George  was  at  the  fSte ;  the  countess 
had  that  morning  receired  a  royal  summons  to 
Windsor,  so  Cecil  was  left  entirely  free  from 
watchful  eyes.  People  in  general  were  too 
busy  with  their  own  concerns  to  trouble  her, 
espeoially  of  late,  as  the  affair  with  Lord  George 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  settled  thing.  So 
it  came  about  that  in  the  brightness  of  the  sun- 
set Cecil  found  herself  wandering  through  the 
gardens  on  Lord  George's  arm.  They  reached 
a  secluded  spot,  and  Cecil  signified  her  inten- 
tion of  sitting  down  to  rest,  no  matter  how  much 
such  indiscretion  might  be  opposed  to  all  rules 
of  correct  behavior  which  ought  to  goyem  young 
ladies. 

They  hod  been  laughing  and  talking  merri- 
ly, but  Cecil  grew  suddenly  grave,  and  sat  look- 
ing out  toward  the  sky  regardless  of  her  com- 
panion's remarks. 

^'I  should  like  to  know  where  you  have 
gone,"  said  he.  *'I  have  been  talking  for  the 
last  five  minutes  without  your  hearing  a  word 
I  said ;  it's  a  shame  to  have  my  best  jokes 
wasted  like  this!" 

*'.Ill  take  you  where  I  have  been,  if  yon  like 
to  go,"  said  she,  gravely. 

^*  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  scold  me !  I've 
done  nothing  wrong,  have  I  ?"  he  asked,  laugh- 
ing, though  he  regarded  her  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  curiosity. 

'*I  think  we  have  both  done  something 
wrong,"  she  answered ;  "  but  it  is  not  too  late 
to  get  right  if  we  try." 

lie  bowed,  and  waited  for  her  to  continue, 
though  his  fingers  played  uneasily  in  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat. 

**You  are  dying  to  smoke,"  said  she;  "so 
you  shall,  only  don't  let  any  body  see  yon ;  111 
break  over  my  rules  to-day." 

**  Upon  my  word,  I  was  not  thinking  about 
it,  but,  now  you  remind  me,  I'd  like  to  immense* 
ly.     Your  beginning  has  quite  startled  me." 

She  watched  him  while  he  lighted  his  cigar, 
smiling  with  a  little  good-natured  contempt  to 
sec  what  a  relief  he  found  in  puffing  out  the 
white  clouds. 

"  You  are  comfortable  now  ?"  she  said. 

"  Oh  yes ;  ready  fbr  any  thing !  But  seri- 
ously, you  are  not  vexed  ?" 

"  Not  with  yon,"  she  replied ;  ^  I  think  yon 
one  of  the  best  boys  in  the  world,  spoiled  as  you 
are ;  but  I  am  a  little  vexed,  nevertheless." 
I  suppose  la  madre  has  been  at  some  of 
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her  tricks;  but  indeed  they're  not  worth  mind- 
ing."    • 

'^  Oh  no ;  she  grows  tweeter  daily ;  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  much  honey  there  is  in  her  lady- 
ship's composition." 

'*  But  she  does  like  yon  9  actually,  putting 
every  thing  aside,  I  believe  she  is  genuinely 
fond  of  you,"  said  he. 

*'  Now  that  brings  me  ronnd  to  what  I  was 
thinking  about,"  she  replied.  "  Her  son  asked 
me  the  other  day  to  marry  him,  but  I  don't  re> 
member  his  saying  that  he  sharad  his  mother's 
amiable  weakness." 

Lord  George  neariy  dropped  his  cigar  in 
knocking  the  ashes  from  it^  bnt  said,  composed- 
ly enough, 

'*  You  told  me  to  skip  the  tender  part — that 
it  sounded  well  in  old  plays,  but  did  not  beh>ng 
to  our  generation." 

*^That  may  be  very  witty  and  cynical  and 
modem ;  bnt  do  you  think  it  right  to  say  such 
things — do  you  tiiink  it  tme?"  she  asked. 

He  looked  a  little  embarrassed,  a  little  di- 
verted, bnt  under  both  feelings  there  was  trou- 
ble, which  Cecil  saw  plainly. 

"Where  is  Alicia  now?" she  incpiired,  sud- 
denly. 

Lord  George  was  in  the  act  of  patting  his 
cigar  to  his  lips  as  she  spoke;  ho  proceeded 
calmly  to  puff  out  a  fresh  cloud  of  smoke,  ap- 
parently solicitous  to  keep  the  weed  alight,  then 
he  said, 

'^  Still  at  that  German  place  with  the  unpro- 
nounceable name,  I  £uicy.  The  mother  will 
know  her  address  if  yon  wmnt  it." 

"  You  really  do  it  very  well,"  returned  she, 
smiling  more  brightly  thail  he  had  seen  her  do 
for  weeks ;  "  very  well,  indeed ;  hot  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  aH  the  same." 

*' Somebody  has  been  telling  yon  some  ri- 
diculous nonsense, "  said  he,  in  an  annoyed  tone ; 
**  I  thought  yon  were  too  unlike  other  women 
to  listen  to  such  stuff." 

'*  No  one  has  told  me  a  syllable  except  your- 
self and  Alicia,"  she  replied. 

<(I«.why — ^Alicia!  What  in  the  name  of 
mystery  do  yon  mean?" 

^*And  neither  of  yon  any  thing  in  words. 
Lord  George — dear  friend— ^dn*t  I  say  we  had 
both  been  doing  wrong?" 

He  comprehended  that  his  hope  of  retrieving 
his  embarrassments  by  means  of  her  millions 
was  in  great  danger;  but  though  sorely  tempt- 
ed, he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  look  in  her 
frank,  kind  face  and  tell  a  lie— swear,  protest, 
utter  vows.  At  the  moment  he  would  have 
given  his  right  arm  to  feel  that  he  lo\'ed  her; 
not  on  account  of  her  money,  not  so  much  be- 
cause her  beauty  moved  him,  and  it  did  that,  as 
because  he  recognized  in  her  something  better 
and  higher  and  truer  than  he  had  ever  seen  in 
any  human  being,  even  in  the  giri  to  whom  his 
heart  had  gone  out  in  his  boyish  days,  and 
would  not  be  recalled  by  any  dictates  wfaidi 
the  countess  s^led  reason  and  common  sense. 

"  You  were  wrong,  but  I  have  been  the  chief 
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offender/'  she  went  on,  before  he  had  safficient- 
ly  recovered  his  wits  for  anj  rejoinder. 

*'I  don*t  belieye  jon  ever  did  anj  thing 
wrong  in  yonr  life!"  cried  he,  bluntly.  '*! 
never  did  right  even  bj  accident — ^but  yon  I" 

*^  That's  the  only  real  compliment  I  ever  re- 
ceived," said  she.  '*Now  I  want  yon  to  listen 
to  me." 

**  Jast  a  minnte  first !"  He  knew  that  he 
must  make  some  effort :  he  would  not  lie,  but 
he  could  not  let  ease,  comfort,  fortune^  slip  from 
his  grasp  without  a  struggle,  though  he  hated 
himself  for  the  necessity.  "  Yon  are  not  speak- 
ing because  you  are  angry— because  yon  think 
I  have  deceived  you — because—" 

**No;  not  because  I  am  jealous,"  she  fin- 
ished. 

*'  I  was  not  going  to  say  that ;  don't  think 
me  a  downright  puppy,  I  beg  I** 

*'  I  think  yon  a  much  better  man  than  your 
life  would  have  left  most  of  your  sex,"  she  said, 
earnestly.  **  Another  would  find  it  easy  to 
speak  a  score  of  falsehoods  in  a  breath  |  you 
can't  bring  yourself  to  utter  one." 

*'  No,  by  Jove !  I'm  bad  enough,  but  what- 
ever comes,  I  sha'n't  tell  you  any  lies  I" 

**  Nor  must  I  you ;  nor  must  either  of  us  act 
them,  dear  friend.  But  listen'— you  shall  have 
a  chance  after— -I  want  to  talk  about  myself 
first." 

He  turned  rather  pale ;  his  lips  trembled 
somewhat  under  his  mustache,  but  be  bowed  as- 
sent and  waited. 

''You  asked  me  the  other  day  to  many 
you,"  she  continued  firmly  enough,  though  the 
scarlet  flamed  into  her  cheeks,  and  in  her  con- 
fusion she  looked  so  beautiful  that  he  was  ready 
to  beat  his  brains  out  agftinst  the  garden  waU 
from  sheer  rage  to  think  he  could  not  love  her. 
'*  You  asked  me  the  question  seriously,  though 
we  both  jested  and  laughed,  and  I  received  it 
as  seriously,  since  I  begged  you  to  give  me  a 
week  to  decide.    Did  yon  think  I  loved  yon  ?" 

''I — ^upon  my  word,  Cedl,  these  are  ques- 
tions no  man  coold  be  expected  to  answer  1" 

*'Did  you  think  I  loved  you  ?"  she  repeated. 

''Do  you  want  to  make  me  look  like  an 
ass?'* he  exclaimed, angrily.  "Do  you  want 
to  see  how  eonsnmmate  an  idiot  a  man  can 
be?" 

"  Take  care ;  that  is  not  quite  honest !  You 
had  watched  me  fbr  weeks—closely  too;  did 
you  really  think  that?" 

He  could  not  utter  this  lie  either ;  not  if  the 
whole  Aldershott  race  perished  with  the  pres- 
ent generation. 

"I  did  think  you  liked  me,"  he  said;  'TU 
tell  the  truth!  When  I  first  knew  yon — ^I 
didn't  know  you  a  bit,  of  course — ^I  thought 
you  were  like  nine  girls  out  of  ten,  not  capable 
of  loving  any  body.  Then  there  was  a  time  I 
fancied  you  cared  for  some  one  else ;  but  lately 
— -I  don't  know  just  what  I  want  to  say,  or  how 
to  get  at  it?" 

"Tell  it  precisely  as  it  comes  into  your 
thoughts." 


"  Well,  I  had  an  idea  you  were  not  happy, 
but  that  passed,  and — ^yes,  I  thought  you  liked 
me." 

"  Could  yon  ever  forgive  me  if  after  I  mar- 
ried yon  it  came  to  your  knowledge  that  I 
loved  another  man — ^loved  him  so  dearly  that 
if  I  believed  in  his  truth,  neither  fi&ith,  honor, 
any  thing,  could  keep  me  from  going  to  him  if 
he  called?" 

"Good  God  I"  he  cried,  springing  to  his 
feet ;  "  do  yon  know  what  yon  are  saying  ?" 

"It  is  not  pretty,  not  lady-like;  I  know 
that ;  but  I  am  no  better  than  other  women, 
and  other  women  have  done  it!  Other  wom- 
en have  married,  thinking  they  could  be  safe, 
and  gone  down— down  to  where  there  was  no 
return." 

"  You  are  proposing  impossibilities,"  he  said, 
coldly,  and  once  more  the  millions  loomed  very 
huge  before  his  eyes. 

"I  am  not,"  she  answered;  "I  have  loved 
another  man ;  I  begin  to  think  that  I  may  have 
misjudged  him ;  I  believe  that  if  I  found  I  had, 
and  it  was  too  late—" 

She  stopped  and  turned  away  her  head ;  ho 
did  not  speak.  After  an  instant  she  looked 
back,  and  continued, 

"One  thing  might  keep  me  safe;  my  hus- 
band's love.  I  think— yes,  I  know  that  would ! 
I  could  die,  but  I  could  not  deceive  the  heart 
that  trusted  me!" 

Now  was  the  time  to  speak;  the  precious 
opportunity  was  slipping  away— just  a  word— 
an  oath;  if  he  could  only  induce  her  to  be- 
lieve, the  millions  were  his !  He  could  not  do 
it!  Not  all  his  worldly  teachings;  not  all  his 
rather  reckless  life;  not  all  his  needs  could 
help  him  to  forfeit  Ids  manhood  by  a  falsehood 
uttered  in  the  light  of  those  eyes. 

"  Do  yon  love  me  well  enough  to  run  that 
risk?"  she  asked. 

"  I  would  try  to  make  a  good  husband,"  he 
answered. 

"  I  do  think  you  would,  yon  good  old  George," 
said  she,  coming  down  out  of  her  exalted  mood 
and  stretching  forth  her  hand  impulsively.  He 
took  it,  pressed  his  first  kiss  upon  it — ^the  dainty, 
delicate  American  girl-hand— and  hated  to  re- 
fiect,  and  here  again  the  money  had  no  part  in 
his  regret,  that  it  might  never  be  his  to  hold 
and  keep,  and  still  could  not  mourn  over  the 
impossibility. 

"  I  do  think  yon  would,"  she  repeated ;  "  but 
I  must  have  something  more  than  a  good  hus- 
band I  I'm  not  sure  but  I'd  bear  a  beating,  if 
I  thought  you  loved  me,  with  greater  patience 
than  the  most  untiring  show  of  devotion,  know- 
ing yonr  heart  was  not  nnder." 

He  was^nore  himself  now ;  he  meant  to  risk 
a  clear  avowal ;  would  ever  another  woman  be 
so  well  worth  the  winning?  Yet,  as  he  asked 
the  mental  question,  Alicia's  pale  fiice  rose  be- 
fore his  sight,  and  he  knew  that  he  loved  her 
— argue  as  he  might,  try  as  he  would — he  loved 
her !  She  was  shy  and  silent  and  plain ;  bnt 
t  from  the  childish  days  in  which  she  had  obeyed 
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his  whims,  screened  him  by  accepting  his  faults 
and  their  penalty  as  her  own,  her  whole  life 
showed  one  unbroken  course  of  patient  devo- 
tion— and  he  loved  her.  Forty  reasons  to  one 
why  he  should  prefer  this  brilliant  creicture,  this 
favorite  of  nature  and  fortune,  bat  he  did  not. 

** Cecil, ^'  he  said,  "every  woman  and  every 
man  have  dreamed  their  dream,  and  had  it 
come  to  nothing,  and  been  very  comfortable 
and  happy  after." 

"I  don't  believe  it!**  she  cried;  "it's  the 
old  sophistical  creed,  but  it's  false  for  all  that." 

"I  have  dreamed  mine  too,"  he  ^ent  on 
steadily;  "but  I  know  it  can't  come  to  any 
thing^-I  mean  I  knew  it  long  before  I  met  you 
— I  can't  tell  it  prettily  as  yon  do,  but  I  wish 
to  be  honest." 

"  Of  course  you  do ;  go  on  I" 

"I  sha'n't  say  I  was  not  attracted  by  your 
money  when  I  first  showed  that  I  intended 
some  day  to  propose  to  yon,  but  I  tried  to  think 
it  wasn't  a  fortune-hunter's  spirit  which  led  me. 
.1  suppose  it's  nonsense  in  this  age  to  talk  about 
family  and  name,  but  I  wanted  to  keep  mine 
up— maybe  that's  no  excuse.  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  make  it  one,  though,  if  I  could  tell  it  as 
I  ought." 

She  touched  his  hand  again  with  the  tips  of 
her  perfect  fingers;  he  looked  at  them  covet- 
ously, conscious  of  thinking  what  a  long,  lean, 
bony  hand  Alicia  had — ^but  he  loved  her ;  nev- 
er so  much  as  now,  when  be  was  trying  very 
hard  to  persuade  himself  that  he  cared  for  this 
transatlantic  beauty ! 

"  When  I  got  to  know  you,  I  felt  there  nev- 
er was  any  fellow  half  worthy  of  you ;  I  knew 
that  at  least  I  would  try  to  be  I  I  said  to  my- 
.self  I  would  work — go  into  Parliament — show 
that  I  had  some  stuff  in  me  after  all — and,  and 
—oh,  Cecil,  I  can  not  lose  you !  I'd  have  tried 
to  make  you  happy.  I'm  sorry  yon  can't  like 
me  a  little,  Cecil!" 

The  sudden  change  from  the  manly  compos- 
ure with  which  he  began  to  speak  to  that  boy- 
ish impetuousness,  softened  Cecil's  heart  more 
than  he  could  dream.  She  was  so  lonely,  her 
bright  life  had  so  unexpectedly  turned  gray  and 
dim,  that  she  found  a  strange  attraction  in  this 
nature  which  possessed  such  capabilities  for 
good.  At  this  instant  she  could  have  held  out 
her  hands  and  bidden  him  take  her,  promising 
that  they  would  try  to  deserve  happiness,  but 
bis  next  words  sent  the  insane  fancy  flying  far 
away  forever. 

"About  Alicia — ^I  ought  to  tell  you  about 
her;  for  I'm — I'm  trying  to  persuade  you  to 
marry  me,  Cecil,  you  know.  It's  an  odd  way 
to  woo  a  woman, but  111  be  true  if  I  can." 

"Yes,  tell  mo  about  Alicia,"  she  said,  soft- 
ly; "good,  patient,  sweet  Alicia!  she  deserves 
that  we  should  both  remember  her." 

"The  nicest  girl  in  the  world!"  cried  Lord 
George;  *'not  handsome  and  brilliant  like  you 
bewildering  American  women,  but  for  truth, 
and — and  downright  steadiness,  and  strength, 
I'd  back  Alicia  against  the  whole  race !" 


"  A  heart  of  gold,"  returned  Cecil,  and  smiled 
to  see  how  for  a  second  the  young  man  forgot 
to  whom  he  was  speaking,  forgot  prudence  land 
reason,  while  all  the  best  feelings  of  bis  nature 
burst  out  in  that  confession.  "  You  were  al- 
most brought  up  together;  you  could  hardlj 
tell  when  you  first  began  to  care  for  her." 

"  By  Jove !  I  believe  I  was  bom  caring  for 
her,  though  she's  two  years  younger,"  said  Lord 
George,  in  his  blundering  way.  "  I  was  a  beast 
of  a  boy ;  no  wonder,  spoiled  as  I  was !  If  mj 
mother  had  been  that  Eastern  queen — what's 
her  name  ? — in  the  opera,  you  know,  sh&'d  have 
massacred  a  whole  nation  if  they  hadn't  brought 
me  the  moon  when  I  cried  for  it  I  I  was  an 
awful  tyrant,  but  Alicia  never  minded." 

"She  knew  your  heart  was  right  all  the 
time!" 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  I  am  all  bad;  yon  see ; 
I'm  bad  enough,  but  there  are  things  a  fellow 
can't  do." 

"  That  yon  couldn't,  at  least,  I  am  sure.  So 
you  grew  up  together,  and  were  very  happy ; 
why  couldn't  they  let  you  alone  ?" 

"  Oh,  people  never  let  you  alone,"  returned 
Lord  (George,  impatiently.  Then  he  remem- 
bered that,  instead  of  putting  the  childish  fan- 
cy in  the  light  proper  for  the  occasion,  he  was 
only  showing  how  completely  his  heart  lived  in 
the  old  dream,  and  made  another  effort  to  set 
matters  straight.  "Tm  making  a  muddle  of 
the  whole  thing ;  but  yon  know  what  I  mean." 

"  I  understand  very  well ;  you  couldn't  tell 
it  better,"  Cecil  answered,  thinking  that  she 
did  indeed  comprehend  him  much  more  thor- 
oughly than  he  understood  himself. 

"Of  course  that's  all  over,"  pursued  Lord 
George,  passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead. 
"  We're  the  best  friends  in  the  worid.  I  am 
sure  we  ought  both  to  be  wise  by  this  time ; 
my  mother  has  harped  enough  on  her  favorite 
theme." 

"  *  Nohleue  oblige,* "  quoted  C>ecil,  scornfully ; 
then  added,  in  a  grave  voice,  "The  countess  is 
right — noblesse  oblige  ;  but  there  is  a  rendering 
of  the  proverb  I  think  her  ladyship  has  failed 
to  catch."    * 

The  color  came  into  her  cheeks  again,  the 
light  to  her  eyes ;  she  looked  like  some  youth- 
ful Sibyl  pointing  out  the  true  destiny  which, 
by  courage  and  fortitude,  he  might  attain. 
Lord  George,  with  all  his  sterling  qualities,  was 
not  quick  of  perception ;  bnt  he  uhderstOiA  ber 
meaning,  and  had  no  answer  ready.  He  was 
not  doing  the  best  for  himself;  there  was  a 
way  of  regarding  the  old  dream  as  he  had  late- 
ly tried  to  do  in  his  thoughts,  which  would  place 
the  matter  in  a  different  aspect  before  CecU. 
But  his  specious  arguments  had  flown ;  and 
though  he  essayed  to  think  that  this  beautifal 
creature  had  cast  a  new  spell  about  him  which 
would  make  her  well  worth  winning,  under  all 
his  efforts  back  came  the  recollection  of  Alicia's 
pale  face  and  checked  his  eloquence. 

"And  so  that's  all  about  it,"  he  said,  precip- 
itately, beginning  as  if  about  to  utter  a  long 
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speech.  *'Now,  Cecil,  it*s  about  yoa  and  me  I 
Where's  the  good  for  either  of  as  to  strive  af- 
ter the  impossible — why  not  take  what  is  with- 
in our  reach,  and  be  satisfied  ?" 

<*We  might  take  it,"  she  replied;  "but  to 
be  satisfied  would  not  lie  within  your  power  or 
mine." 

'*  Oh,  I  don't  know  that ;  there's  a  deal  to 
be  made  out  of  life — you've  got  such  a  head 
on  your  shoulders  that  you'd  keep  us  both 
straight !  By  Jove,  Cecil,  it's  no  bad  thing  to 
be  Countess  of  Aldershott — that  sounds  per- 
fectly asinine ;  but  yon  know  what  I  mean  I" 

'*It  is  only  that  there  is  one  thing  better 
than  title  and  position — that's  to  be  honest  and 
true.  Dear  old  fellow,  the  diamonds  in  my 
coronet  would  bum  my  forehead ;  and  howev- 
er much  they  dazzled  the  world,  I  should  feel 
the  shame  under." 

**  You  put  it  so  strongly — ^in  so  odd  a  fash- 
ion !"  he  expostulated. 

*'  I  think  the  downright  truth  always  sounds 
odd,"  she  answered.  "Maybe  I  was  a  little 
heroic ;  but  I  am  frightened,  now  that  my  senses 
have  come  back,  to  think  what  I  have  been  near 
doing  during  these  last  weeks." 

**I  do  believe  yon  would  have  married  me 
a  fortnight  ago,"  he  said,  with  another  covetous 
glance  at  the  perfect  face — not  springing  from 
any  unworthy  motive — bom  out  of  a  conscious- 
ness that  something  well  worth  possession  had 
slipped  from  his  reach. 

'*  Let  us  be  thankful  that  I  did  not,"  she  re- 
plied. "  Yon  might  be  noble  enough  to  bear 
patiently,  but  I  am  not ;  I  should  have  done 
you  a  cruel  wrong." 

'^And  you,  the  handsomest  and  richest  girl 
in  England !  Not  that  I'm  thinking  now  about 
the  money ; — of  course,  I  do  think  of  it,  but  not 
in  that  way.  I  couldn't  afford  to  care  for  you 
if  yon  were  poor — ^perhaps  that's  meaner  than 
any  thing  I  have  said ;  but  indeed  mine  is  not 
just  a  common  case,  Cecil." 

''You  have  great  temptations,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that ;  all  the  more  reason  for  over- 
coming them." 

'*  Why,  Cecil,  if  yon  leave  me  I  am  all  alone ; 
life  is  just  a  blank !  My  mother  will  sell  me 
to  somebody  as  sure  as  fiite.  I  never  knew 
any  one  who  could  struggle  against  her,  and 
I  love  her.  No  matter  how  she  seems  to  you, 
she's  my  mother." 

There  was  a  real  strength  even  in  his  weak- 
ness that  Cecil  could  appreciate ;  if  he  were 
led  into  error,  it  would  not  be  so  much  lack 
of  manly  purpose  as  the  honest  affection  for 
that  icicle  of  a  parent  which  would  be  the 
cause. 

''You  are  right  to  love  her;  she  commits 
great  blunders,  but  she  means  to  be  a  good 
mother — if  yon  conld  only  help  her  to  see  a 
little  more  clearly !" 

"Teach  her  I"  cried  Lord  George,  with  a 
comical  look  of  dread.  "You  might  as  well 
rouse  up  all  the  dead  Bourbons  and  try  that 
dodge  on  them." 
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"Then  you  must  remember  her  favorite 
motto — noblesse  oblige!  So  it  does,  friend; 
never  so  much  as  with  yon  nobles  of  this  gen- 
eration. Put  every  thing  aside  but  a  steadfast 
determination  to  do  right,  and  the  way  will  be 
made  clear  enough." 

This  was  very  fine  language;  but  when 
Lord  George  recalled  the  earl's  last  losses  at 
the  Derby,  and  remembered  that  another  such 
day  would  go  far  toward  leaving  him  a  bare 
title  as  his  sole  inheritance,  it  was  lyt  easy  to 
be  suitably  impressed. 

"I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  do  right  to- 
gether," he  said,  discontentedly. 

"Indeed,  I'm  sorry,"  Cecil  replied,  so  peni- 
tently that,  in  spite  of  their  earnestness,  they 
both  laughed. 

"  Come,"  cried  Lord  George,  hopefully,  "you 
don't  like  me  any  the  worse  for  this  talk ;  that's 
something." 

"I  never  liked  you  half  so  much,"  she  re- 
plied, frankly. 

"  Then  youll  say  let  the  past  go— you'll  try 
what  we  can  do  with  life  ?** 

"  You  force  me  back  t^  the  bold  question  I 
have  already  asked  you,'*  she  said,  too  serious 
to  think  of  shame.  "Yon  don't  love  me, 
George!" 

"By  Jove,  when  yon  say  that  and — and 
look  so — ^it  seems  to  me  that  I  do  1"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"How  would  you  like  to  stand  at  the  altar 
with  me  and  see  Alicia  stand  there  as  my 
brides-maid,  George  ?  I  tell  you  in  that  aw- 
ful moment — solemn  as  death,  George — the 
dear  old  dream  would  look  so  bright  and  beau- 
tiful that  nothing  could  compensate  for  its  loss. 
It  is  not  we  alone  who  would  suffer— think  of 
Alicia  I  In  spite  of  title  and  position  and  grand 
relations,  life  hasn't  been  veiy  kind  to  her, 
George.  Don't  you  think  she  deserves  a  lit- 
tle mercy  at  our  hands  ?" 

"  She's  had  a  hard  lot  of  it,"  he  muttered, 
letting  his  head  sink  on  his  breast.  "Poor 
Alicia!" 

"Rich  Alicia,  because  there  is  one  heart 
that  prizes  her  as  she  deserves !  Oh,  my  friend, 
put  the  idea  of  buying  ease  and  comfort  out  of 
your  mind ;  build  up  your  own  future !  There 
is  enough  to  be  done  without  in  any  way  mak- 
ing your  mother  feel  that  you  have  degraded 
your  family  name.  Try,  at  least;  let  Alicia 
wait,  bat  own  always  to  yourself  that  you  love 
her ;  live  with  the  object  of  winning  her  always 
in  view,  and  leave  the  rest  to  time  and  God." 

He  had  lost  her,  lost  her  and  the  millions ; 
but  though  he  could  see  plainly  how  dismal  the 
immediate  present  looked,  he  was  neither  so 
despondent  nor  disappointed  as  .he  would  have 
believed  he  must  be  under  the  blow.  Some- 
thing of  her  enthusiasm  fired  his  soul;  her 
words  sounded  like  the  echo  of  a  voice  which 
had  long  tried  to  rouse  him  out  of  the  sloth 
and  uselessness  of  his  life. 

"So  it  ends  here,"  he  said;  "I  think  it 
ought  to  have  been  different." 
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"Yet  you  feel  that  it  is  right,"  she  inter- 
rnpteci.  **  Only  remember,  you  hare  done  with 
plots  or  plans,  no  matter  who  forms  them.  Tell 
Alicia  yon  love  her,  and  then  wait ;  don't  let 
her  be  worried  to  death  by  any  body  knowing 
the  truth,  only  leave  neither  shadow  nor  dbubt 
between  your  two  hearts  any  longer.  She  will 
wait  patiently  enough.  Oh,  George,  it*s  beau- 
tiful to  have  something  to  wait  for!" 

Her  voice  died  in  a  sob;  she  had  become 
so  softeq|4  by  her  appeal  to  him  that  these 
last  words  took  her  strength  away  as  existence 
stretched  out  before  her,  desolated  by  the  tor- 
nado which  had  swept  so  utterly  without  warn- 
ing over  its  course. 

'*  You  are  not  happy,  Cecil,"  he  said,  kindly. 
"  I  wish  I  could  help  you,  but  Vm  such  a  stupid 
fellow  I  could  never  say  just  the  right  words  as 
you  do." 

*'  I'm  only  a  girl,  and  a  goose,"  she  answered, 
looking  up  with  a  smile.  "  Til  bear  your  sym- 
pathy ;  I  couldn't  give  you  a  greater  proof  of 
confidence  than  that;  I'd  sooner  die  than  be 
pitied.  And  now  we  have  been  improper  long 
enough ;  we  must  go  back  to  respectable  so- 
ciety and  decorous  small-talk." 

He  had  lost  her ;  it  was  in  keeping  with  the 
inconsistency  of  human  nature  that  he  should 
be  filled  with  regret,  although  an  instant  pre- 
vious he  had  been  enthusiastic  over  the  purpose 
slie  pointed  out. 

''I  hate  to  let  you  go,"  he  said,  with  a  re- 
turn of  the  boyish  manner  which  he  often  dis- 
played in  spite  of  his  six-and- twenty  years. 

"  We  shall  be  nearer  to  each  other  all  our 
lives  than  if  we  could  have  committed  our 
crowning  folly,"  she  replied.  **  Go  and  walk 
up  and  down  for  a  little ;  I'll  call  you  when  I 
want  you  to  come." 

He  obeyed  her,  passing  out  of  sight,  but 
remaining  within  reach  of  her  voice.  Once 
alone,  Cecil  sobbed  passionately  for  a  few 
moments.  A  sudden  bitterness  and  rebellion 
came  over  her;  why  should  she  be  an  idiot, 
and  refuse  splendor  and  rank  ?  A  strong  im- 
pulse seized  her  to  call  him  back  and  say  that 
every  thing  should  remain  as  before.  She  had 
nothing  left  now,  nothing !  All  the  triumphs  of 
the  past  two  years  had  failed  to  bring  any  other 
heart  so  near  her  as  this  man's,  even  though 
in  his  case  it  was  a  mere  fancy  struggling  to 
overpower  an  honest  affection.  But  he  might 
learn  to  love  her ;  she  could  teach  him  to  for- 
get ;  perhaps  in  his  companionship  accomplish 
the  still  harder  task  of  teaching  herself.  To 
summon  him  and  lay  her  hand  in  his — it  was 
the  one  chance  of  interest  or  occupation  that 
the  future  oflTered.  He  was  not  an  ordinary 
man ;  there  were  the  elements  of  greatness  in 
his  composition  ;  she  could  aid  him,  push  him 
on,  and  gratify  her  ambitions  natnre  by  his 
career.  Why  not  do  it  ?  Short  of  a  crown, 
the  world  had  nothing  much  more  brilliant  to 
bestow  than  the  position  within  her  grasp.  Why 
could  she  not  care  for  it?  But  though  this 
temptation  with  which  she  tried  to  dazzle  her 


vanity  failed,  she  was  tempted.  Existence 
spread  out  so  bare  and  desolate;  her  proud 
heart  chafed  so  angrily  under  the  consciousness 
of  its  own  weakness,  that  she  was  moved  to 
snatch  at  any  means  of  escape  from  its  com- 
plaints, if  only  to  drown  them  under  other 
troubles.  And  he  was  so  good  and  kind ;  he 
would  pet  and  spoil  her,  and  beneath  her  haugh- 
ty exterior  she  had  a  childish  fondness  for  such 
treatment.  He  would  learn  to  love  her.  The 
very  repetition  of  the  phrase  restored  her  to  a 
better  mood  by  its  sting  to  her  pride.  She  re- 
membered Alicia,  and  the  last  unworthy  feel- 
ing died  out  of  her  breast ;  whatever  harm  she 
might  be  capable  of  doing  herself,  she  could  not 
ruin  the  happiness  of  another. 

''Lord  George!"  she  called,  afraid  to  re- 
main longer  alone. 

He  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  gar- 
den paths,  distracted  by  a  score  of  varying  emo- 
tions, wondering  most  that  in  spite  of  a  sen- 
timental regret  as  he  thought  of  CeciVa  beantj, 
he  could  not  be  so  miserable  as  he  ought  over 
this  ruin  of  his  hopes.  The  long-repressed  love 
would  assert  itself;  life  would  look  full  of  brill- 
iant possibilities,  however  persistently  he  re- 
garded the  annoyances  and  perplexities  of  the 
present. 

He  hurried  back  at  Cecirs  summons ;  she 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  they  walked  si- 
lently through  the  shrubberies  until  they  near- 
ed  the  groups  scattered  about  the  lawn. 

"  You'll  never  forget,"  she  said,  quickly. 
"  Remember,  I  trust  you  ;  I  believe  in  you !" 

"And  I'll  be  worthy  of  the  faith,"  he  an- 
swered, in  a  low  voice. 

"  For  mo,  but  still  more  for  the  sake  of  right 
and  for  Alicia,"  she  whispered. 

They  parted  without  another  word. 

The  next  morning's  journals  announced  the 
death  of  the  earl.  He  had  been  found  dead  in 
his  bed  ;  the  cause  heart  disease,  long  neglect- 
ed, though  only  his  old  family  physician  heard 
the  verdict  without  surprise. 

But  he  was  dead,  and  Lord  George  the  Earl 
of  Aldershott. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
ford's  journet. 

Autumn  arrived,  and  John  Ford  took  his  rel- 
ative and  Valery  back  to  Rome.  The  brief 
struggle  was  over,  and  the  Eternal  City  stood 
up,  with  nil  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  as  the  fatare 
capital  of  united  Italy ;  and  never,  even  in  her 
proudest  ^days,  when  the  imperial  eagles  took 
their  broadest  flight,  had  she  reached  so  high  a 
destiny  as  in  this  promise  of  her  regeneration. 

Valery  toiled  diligently  at  her  picture,  and 
the  weeks  glided  so  rapidly  away  that  winter 
came  before  she  was  aware.  She  had  been  so 
often  obliged  to  pause  in  the  task  which  inter- 
ested her,  to  do  other  work,  drawings  and  little 
sketches  demanded  by  an  English  house,  that 
the  painting  had  not  yet  reached  completion. 
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Even  Mr.  Ford  had  not  seen  it ;  it  was  to  be 
finished  without  either  counsel  or  criticism,  ac- 
cording to  his  wish,  though  he  promised  her  to 
be  verv  severe  when  she  had  done  all  that  she 
could. 

In  December  he  received  news  which  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  go  down  to  Naples. 
He  had  amassed  a  competency  during  these 
long  years  of  patient  labor,  and  a  portion  of 
his  savings  was  invested  in  some  Neapolitan 
funds,  and  just  then  required  attention.  He 
did  not  look  well  this  winter,  though  insisting 
that  he  was  never  in  better  health,  and  his 
cousin  and  Valery  were  glad  that  ho  should  be 
forced  to  accept  another  week  of  idleness.  But 
Mrs.  Sloman  could  not  allow  him  to  go  alone ; 
lie  had  come  back  from  his  summer  trip  minus 
several  of  his  shirts,  and  with  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  wardrobe  so  thoroughly  out  of  re- 
pair, that  Jemima  had  vowed  never  to  trust  him 
again  on  a  journey  without  her  guardianship. 

**I  am  going  with  yon,  John,"  she  said,  as 
soon  as  he  spoke  of  his  departure.  *'  Fm  going 
to  pack  up  this  minute." 

"There  is  no  need  of  leaving  your  break- 
fast. I  sha*n't  start  for  several  days,"  ho  an- 
swered, for  she  had  risen  from  the  table  as  she 
spoke. 

'*  I  believe  in  being  ready,"  she  replied ; 
«  better  be  ready  and  not  go,  than  go  and  not 
be  ready;"'  and  she  put  her  head  on  one  side 
with  an  air  of  wisdom  which  made  her  look  so 
much  like  ab  old  blackbird  she  kept  in  a  cage, 
that  Valery  could  not  help  smiling. 

It  was  a  mania  of  hers  to  begin  packing  the 
instant  a  journey  was  proposed ;  sometimes  her 
boxes  stood  ready  for  weeks  in  advance,  and  at 
the  oddest  times — say  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  or  while  engaged  with  guests — she  would 
be  seized  with  the  idea  that  some  indispensable 
article  had  been  left  out,  and  undo  her  work  to 
find  the  thing  she  wanted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
biggest  trunk. 

'*  Yon  must  get  ready  too,  Valery,"  she  said ; 
"how  I  do  hope  you'll  try  to  be  in  time  —  I 
don*t  want  any  missing  of  trains." 

But  Valery  had  no  mind  to  leave  her  pic- 
ture, and  looked  so  blank  at  the  prospect,  that 
Mr.  Ford,  who  always  noticed  every  change  in 
her  face,  said, 

"  You  don't  care  to  go,  Valery  ?" 

"I  can't  very  well," she  replied:  **I  have 
those  drawings  to  finish,  and  I  have  been  so 
hindered  already  about  my  painting,  that  I  be- 
gin to  have  a  desperate  feeling  in  regard  to  it.'* 

"  Oh,  my  goodness,  with  you  to  think  about 
here,  maybe  setting  yonself  on  fire,  and  the 
Jesuits  in  the  state  they  are,  and  no  knowing 
what  Antonelli  is  up  to,  for  all  be  doesn't  wink, 
or  make  any  more  sign  than  a  mouse  in  a  wall, 
and  then's  when  I  trust  them  least,  and  John 
to  watch  down  there  under  Vesuvius,  for  he'd 
walk  straight  into  it,  you  know  you  would, 
John,  and  never  know  there  was  an  eruption  if 
I  wasn't  near  to  hold  you  back  by  your  coat- 
tails,  and  so  I  shall  go  distracted  between  the 


pair  of  you !"  cried  Mrs.  Sloman,  excitement 
making  her  more  incoherent  than  usual. 

"  I  promise  neither  to  set  the  house  on  fire 
nor  let  myself  be  stolen,"  returned  Valery. 
"  But  I  really  can't  go,  so  yon  must  be  nice 
and  not  urge  me,  because  I  hate  to  refuse  you.'* 

"  You're  always  the  best  girl  in  the  world," 
pronounced  Mrs.  Sloman,  menacing  Valery 
with  a  fork  in  the  most  deadly  manner,  while 
her  face  beamed  with  kindness ;  "you  always 
were,  and  will  be,  and  if  I've  told  John  so  once 
I  have  a  million  times,  and  whatever  he'd  say 
he  don't  dare  deny  it." 

"Aunt  Jemima  has  apparently  had  difficul- 
ty in  bringing  me  round  to  her  good  opinion  of 
you,  Valery,"  he  said,  pleasantly,  though  think- 
ing any  rather  than  pleasant  things.  It  was  a 
fresh  prick  of  the  thorny  cross  he  wore  so  pa- 
tiently, to  feel  that  she  did  not  care  to  go — 
hard  to  endure  as  the  trifles  which  hurt  ns  al- 
ways are. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  like  that,  John," 
cried  his  relative,  in  an  injured  tone ;  "  as  if  I 
would  say  or  think  that  you  are  not  as  fond  of 
Valery  as  I  am,  and  didn't  appreciate  her  as 
she  deserves — ^it's  making  me  out  worse  than  a 
black-backed  Jesuit  or  a — or  a  simoom,  what- 
ever that  is,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  remember,  and 
I  really  wonder  at  you,  John,  so  I  do." 

"  Don't  mind  him,  Jemima,"  Valery  said, 
laughing ;  "  he's  a  gloomy  old  bachelor,  and 
doesn't  half  appreciate  the  bliss  of  being  both- 
ered with  two  such  paragons  as  we  are." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  set  up  for  that.  I've  had 
enough  of  it  ever  since  that  swindler-woman 
who  never  brought  back  the  handkerchiefs  she 
took  to  mark — paragon,  indeed !" 

"Paragreen  was  her  name,"  said  Ford. 

"  Green,  indeed,  not  she ;  it  was  us  for  being 
taken  in,  and  she  pretending  to  be  a  distressed 
widow  and  an  Englishwoman,  and  telling  all 
the  particulars,  even  to  her  husband's  cork  leg, 
and  no  doubt  wiping  her  nose  on  every  one  of 
those  handkerchiefs  this  minute  and  laughing 
in  her  sleeve.  I'd  paragon  or  green  her  if  I 
could  find  out  where  she  was,  I  promise  yon." 

"  Those  six  handkerchiefs  are  a  sore  subject 
with  Jemima,"  said  Ford. 

"And  well  they  might  -be,  when  I  went  out 
in  the  rain  just  to  give  her  something  to  do, 
and  walked  away  over  to  the  Via  Preffetura ; 
and  I  know  Borgia  overcharged  me,  and  the 
hems  wem't  matches,  as  I  might  have  expect- 
ed from  his  name,  and  I  told  him  outright  he 
ought  to  have  had  Lucretia  for  his  grandmother, 
and  he  knew  no  more  who  I  meant  than  I  know 
who  Job's  wife  was." 

"  I  think  we  will  start  on  Thursday,  Aunt 
Jemima,"  obser>'ed  Ford,  to  turn  the  current  of 
her  thoughts. 

"I'm  going  to  see  about  the  things,"  said 
she,  "and  I  ought  to  lock  up  every  closet,  else 
there  won't  be  a  thing  left." 

"Giovanni  and  I  will  take  good  care,"  said 
Valery. 

But  Jemima  shook  her  head  dolorously. 
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"  Tm  always  prepared  for  the  worst,  that's 
one  comfort/'  said  she,  with  resignation ;  ''John 
never  goes  out  that  I  don't  expect  to  see  him 
brought  in  with  a  broken  leg,  and  whatever 
happens,  Valery,  there's  always  a  lot  of  old  lin- 
en in  that  table-drawer  that  won't  open  in  my 
room,  and  that's  just  the  way  all  the  furniture 
beliaves,  such  a  lot  of  rotten  traps  as  John  has 
picked  up !" 

Luckily  Giovanni  brought  a  message  that 
somebody  was  waiting  to  see  her,  so  she  trotted 
oif,  managing  to 'tear  her  dress  on  the  door- 
knob in  her  hurry. 

'*  So  your  friend  that  you  met  last  summer, 
Mrs.  Vinton,  is  married,"  Ford  said,  plunging 
into  the  first  subject  of  conversation  which  of- 
fered, lest  Valery  should  observe  that  he  was 
not  quite  himself  to-day. 

''Oh  yes;  several  weeks  since;  I  have  had 
two  letters  from  her,  and  she  seems  a  very  hap- 
py duchess  indeed." 

"  I  thought  they  were  coming  here — ^he  is  a 
Roman." 

''  Yes ;  but  he  is  detained  in  Florence — ^he 
is  very  active  in  politics,  I  believe.  They  will 
come  early  in  January,  Hetty  writes." 

"I  don't  quite  like  leaving  you  alone,"  he 
said. 

"Please  don't  put  that  fancy  in  Jemima's 
head !  Why,  what  should  happen  to  me  ? 
There  are  half  a  dozen  women  artists  here  who 
always  live  alone.  I  shall  do  very  well,  and 
keep  so  busy  that  I  sha'n't  know  where  the  time 
goes." 

'*Too  busy  to  miss  us,"  ho  said,  with  a  rath- 
er sad  smile. 

"  Now  that  is  downright  wicked — I  refuse  to 
answer !  You  don't  look  well,"  she  continued, 
regarding  him  closely. 

"Ah,  that  would  be  a  still  more  dangerous 
fancy  with  which  to  infect  poor  Jemima,"  he 
replied. 

"  But  are  you  sure  it  is  not  true  ?"  she  asked. 

"I  am  very  well — there's  nothing  ever  ails 
me,"  he  answered  cheerfully  enough ;  " I  grow 
grayer  and  older,  but  that's  not  much  wonder ; 
I'm  getting  elderly,  you  know." 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Valery,  with  more  can- 
dor than  politeness.  "  One  would  think  you 
Methuselah,  by  the  way  you  talk  sometimes." 

"  I  think  I  feel  rather  like  him,"  ho  said. 

"  Say  what  you  will,  I  don't  believe  you  are 
well,"  returned  she. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  tried  to  put  her  off 
with  a  laugh. 

"Then  something  troubles  you,"  she  went 
on ;  "you  have  not  been  like  yourself  since  we 
came  home." 

"  What  a  fanciful  little  Valery,"  said  he, 
playfully. 

"  Indeed  it  is  true ;  I  have  been  so  occupied, 
that  I  have  not  thought  about  it  as  much  as  I 
ought." 

"  More  than  enough,  little  Valery ;  I  assure 
you  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  such  ideas." 
Nothing  has  happened,  no  worry  about 
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your  investments,  nothing  to  make  yon  aaxioos 
for  the  future  ?"  she  persisted. 

"Nothing,"  he  replied;  "I  am  qdite  a  rich 
man  nowadays  in  my  small  way.  Dismiss  your 
fears,  Valery.** 

"Yon  wouldn't  deceive  me?  You  wonlJ 
tell  me — ^you  wouldn't  shut  yourself  up  in  your 
thoughts,  and  be  too  proud  to  have  my  sympa- 
thy ?"  she  pleaded,  looking  at  him  with  those 
earnest  eyes  which  were  the  one  real  beanty  cf 
her  face. 

"  If  there  were  any  thing  in  which  tjmpmthr 
could  help  me,  I  would  come  to  yon,  Valeiy ; 
be  sure  of  that." 

"  I  hope  so ;  I  should  be  veiy  unhappy  if  I 
were  not  sure  of  it." 

"  Always  such  a  good,  dear  Valery !"  he 
said,  tenderly,  meeting  her  gaze  with  coor- 
ageous  cheerfulness,  while  his  heart  acheJ 
wearily  under  it,  to  think  that,  with  all  her  af- 
fection and  sympathy,  she  must  live  worlds 
away  from  any  perception  of  his  real  self. 
Perhaps,  some  time  after  he  was  dead  and 
gone,  she  would  gain  a  vague  idea  of  what  she 
had  been  to  him — ^he  should  be  glad  to  think  it 
would  be  so — not  to  understand  clearly  enough 
for  any  sadness  at  the  thought  that  he  had  suf- 
fered for  her  sake,  but  enough  to  render  his 
memory  precious  in  the  midst  of  the  love  and 
happiness  which  he  was  certain  she  would  one 
day  find.  These  rapid  reflections  brought  a 
fresh  idea  into  his  mind,  though  by  no  means 
new.  He  had  long  meant  to  make  his  will ;  it 
must  be  put  off  no  longer ;  before  he  started 
on  this  journey  it  should  be  done,  and  then, 
somewhere  in  the  future,  Valery  would  learn 
the  truth  in  a  measure.  He  thought  that  when 
at  rest  in  the  strangers'  burial-ground  under  the 
blue  sweep  of  the  Roman  sky — in  the  quiet  spot 
where  Shelley's  ashes  lay,  where  violets  blos- 
somed above  poor  Keats's  tomb — ^it  would  be 
pleasant  to  know  that  Valery  sometimes  snatch- 
ed a  few  brief  instants  out  of  her  treasured 
happy  life,  to  steal  away  and  sit  by  his  grave, 
and  wonder  dreamily  over  the  secret  which  she 
had  never  suspected  while  he  walked  by  her 
side. 

Never  to  know  until  then ;  he  had  no  right 
to  trouble  her  youth  with  any  knowledge  of  his 
burden.  Had  he  spoken  while  her  heart  re- 
mained undisturbed,  she  might  have  come  to 
him  out  of  mistaken  gratitude,  and  he  should 
have  done  her  a  horrible  wrong.  During  these 
weeks  since  they  met,  he  was  more  glad  and 
thankful  than  ever  that  he  had  been  mnte ;  for 
he  saw  a  change  in  her — ^a  new  zest  in  her  life 
— a  new  strength  and  energy — and  he  under- 
stood from  whence  it  dated.  They  had  told 
him  of  her  danger,  of  her  preserver ;  and  Ford 
knew  what  Valery  was  still  ignorant  of,  that 
since  that  season  there  had  risen  an  unrecog- 
nized dream  in  her  soul  which  helped  to  bright- 
en existence  into  added  beauty.  So  this  au- 
tumn the  old  burden  grew  harder  to  bear ;  the 
girl-heart  had  stirred ;  it  might  be  only  a  warn- 
ing, but  it  served  to  keep  constantly  before  his 
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mind  the  idea  that  sooner  or  later  he  mnst  see 
her  pass  out  of  his  life  into  the  gnardiansbip  of 
a  claim  so  precioas  and  close,  that  there  would 
be  no  place  left  even  for  the  free  intercourse 
of  the  present  days. 

Her  voice  roused  him  from  his  reyerie ;  he 
looked  up,  not  with  a  start  as  people  do  in  nov- 
els— he  had  too  long  kept  guard  over  every 
word  and  gesture  for  such  weakness — ^bnt  smil- 
ing an  apology  for  his  preoccupation. 

**I  shall  try  and  have  my  picture  ready  to 
show  you  when  you  get  back,'*  she  was  saying. 

She  had  been  so  long  with  her  dreams,  that 
she  had  not  even  noticed  his  silence ;  it  was 
well,  it  was  what  he  wished ;  but  it  was  anoth- 
er pang,  all  the  same. 

*^You  are  not  to  work  too  hard,"  he  said; 
**  remember  that." 

''A  fine  example  of  moderation  yon  give 
me,"  she  replied;  "why,  you  would  never 
leave  off  if  Jemima  did  not  drag  you  away." 

**  I  mnst  work  while  I  may — IVe  less  time 
left  than  you." 

"You  are  forty-four  years  old;  one  would 
think  you  a  hundred  by  the  way  yon  talk,"  she 
said,  indignantly. 

"Yes,  forty-four;  almost  double  your  age," 
he  said. 

So  much  the  better ;  not  that  he  was  weak 
enough  to  wish  the  end  at  hand — he  was  glad 
to  stay  while  there  was  work  to  be  done ;  but 
it  was  a  sort  of  rest  to  see  the  snows  of  age 
approach — they  might  bring  a  quiet  which  the 
maturity  of  manhood  had  failed  to  give. 

"It  seems  a  long  way  off — a  long  way," 
Valery  said,  absently. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon !" 

She  remembered  that  though  he  bad  no 
feeling  where  his  age  was  concerned,  her  out- 
spoken thought  showed  a  want  of  tact ;  so, 
instead  of  repeating  it,  began  to  speak  of  his 
journey,  and,  woman- like,  gave  him  sundry 
small  commissions  to  fulfill  for  her. 

"I  shall  have  to  make  a  list,"  said  he; 
"  why,  what  an  unexpected  weakness  for  orna- 
ments yon  have  developed." 

"  Oh,  it  is  only  that  I  want  to  make  two  or 
three  little  presents;  though  I  do  confess  to 
intending  the  shell  for  myself;  so  be  careful 
about  the  pattern  and  color,  for  I  have  coveted 
a  set  ever  so  long." 

"Now,  that  is  too  bad,"  said  he;  "yon 
have  spoiled  my  Christmas  present ;  Jemima 
had  told  me  about  your  longing." 

"ril  not  have  shell  for  my  Christmas,"  said 
she,  with  one  of  the  occasional  willful  looks 
which  made  her  like  Cecil.  "  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  a  sketch,  done  just  for  me — never  to 
be  used  for  the  subject  of  a  large  picture — to 
be  all  mine." 

"The  queen  has  spoken,"  he  replied,  rising 
from  his  chair.  "  I  must  go ;  I  have  a  little 
business  on  hand." 

So  he  went  his  way,  determined  this  very 
morning  to  carry  out  the  idea  that  had  been 
in  his  mind  so  often.     He  drew  up  a  draft  of 


a  will,  and,  simple  as  it  was,  took  a  good  while 
over  it ;  he  wanted  it  to  say  so  many  things, 
yet  only  for  Valery's  understanding  when  the 
time  arrived  that  she  should  read  it.  He  car- 
ried the  paper  to  a  lawyer  of  his  acquaintance, 
to  be  certain  that  it  was  done  in  legal  form, 
arranging  to  have  it  brought  to  his  studio  the 
next  day  for  his  signature. 

Som^ow  testamentary  proceedings  are  nev- 
er an  exhilarating  task,  and  Ford  regarded 
his  journey  in  a  more  glooiny  light  than  before. 
But  the  next  day  the  will  was  signed  and  wit- 
nessed ;  he  had  settled  every  thing  now,  and 
could  be  at  rest.  But  though  he  told  himself 
this  over  and  over,  he  was  far  from  quiet  dur- 
ing the  two  days  which  followed.  He  was  sor- 
ry now  that  he  had  permitted  Mrs.  Sloroan  to 
leave  Valery,  or  that  he  had  not  insisted  on 
the  girl's  accompanying  them.  As  they  all 
three  sat  together  that  last  evening,  he  watched 
Valery  with  an  inexplicable  dread  at  his  heart 
which  he  could  not  shake  off.  It  was  not  the 
idea  that  he  should  never  return  which  troubled 
him ;  he  asked  himself  this  question,  but  it  was 
not  that.  Close  as  she  sat,  her  face  lifted  to  his 
mth  its  slow,  beautiful  smile  while  she  talked 
cheerfully,  he  seemed  to  see  her  through  the 
mist  of  a  great  distance,  as  if  some  premonition 
which  could  not  take  tangible  shape  strove  to 
warn  him  that  they  might  never  sit  thus  again ; 
that  some  great  change  or  some  deadly  peril 
hovered  over  the  girl,  and  must  fall  before  he 
could  get  back  to  her  rescue. 

It  was  all  as  fanciful  and  silly  as  possible, 
and  he  was  vexed  with  his  own  folly,  t)ut  conld 
not  drive  the  feeling  away. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go,"  he 
said,  abruptly,  during  one  of  Mrs.  Sloman's  fre- 
quent absences.  The  poor  woman's  mind  was 
so  fretted  about  her  trunks,  that  she  could  not 
spend  half  an  hour  without  running  to  peep 
into  them  to  see  if  every  thing  was  there ;  one 
might'  almost  have  thought  she  had  put  her 
immortal  soul  into  the  boxes,  and  was  afraid  it 
might  not  be  safe. 

Why?"  Valery  asked. 
I  don't  know ;  I  hate  change,  I  believe," 
he  returned,  evasively,  getting  away  from  the 
strong  impulse  to  tell  her  at  least  a  portion  of 
his  dreary  fancies. 

"  Yon  will  only  be  gone  a  week,"  she  said. 

Only  a  week;  it  seemed  nothing  to  her! 
Only  a  week ;  but  it  was  like  a  year  to  con- 
template in  his  eyes,  since  he  mnst  be  deprived 
of  her  companionship  through  its  weary  length. 
And  in  hiji  life  ho  had  known  so  much  to  hap- 
pen d  nring  that  brief  cycle  of  days !  More  than 
ample  time  to  rob  him  of  the  one  joy  existence 
had  left — her  society  in  his  house.  Decidedly 
he  was  growing  imbecile  in  advance  of  age ! 
Heartily  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  began  to 
talk  of  her  picture,  her  friend  who  was  coming 
the  next  month,  any  thing  to  rouse  his  thoughts 
out  of  the  gloom  into  which  they  sank  like  so 
many  tired  birds. 

But  the  uneasy  feelings  went  with  him  to  his 
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chamber,  haunted  his  restless  pillow  for  hoars, 
and  when  he  did  fall  into  a  disturbed  slumber, 
there  followed  a  terrible  nightmare,. in  which 
he  saw  Valery  exposed  to  some  nameless  peril 
—what,  he  could  not  tell ;  but  he  could  see  her 
beckoning  frantically  toward  him,  imploring 
him  to  save  her,  while  that  awful  roar  from  the 
invisible  danger  almost  drowned  her  voice,  and 
he  could  not  move  hand  or  foot  to  aid.. 

The  dream  had  so  utterly  unnerved  him  that 
he  was  glad  to  get  up,  light  the  lamp,  and  read 
and  smoke  until  the  day  broke.  He  lay  down 
again  after  that  and  slept  a  while ;  then  it  was 
time  for  the  early  breakfast  their  departure  ren- 
dered necessary.  He  went  out  to  find  Valery 
occupying  herself  with  various  little  matters  for 
his  comfort,  and  in  her  cheerful  talk  somewhat 
forgot  his  tiresome  forebodings.  But  they  re- 
turned at  the  moment  of  departure,  though 
Jemima  talked  so  fast  and  loud  in  her  excite- 
ment that  it  was  difBcnlt  to  listen  to  any  thing 
else. 

"  Whatever  you  do,  Valery,  be  careful  of 
fire ;  and  I've  laid  all  my  keys  in  your  room  : 
they're  under  the  sofa-pUlow,  and  you'd  better 
keep  them  in  your  shoes,  for  if  atiy  of  these 
thieves  about,  and  I  know  the  piazza  is  full  of 
them,  should  break  into  the  house,  they'd  like- 
ly not  look  there." 

^*  I'll  take  every  possible  care,  Jemima.  En- 
joy yourself,  and  don't  be  disturbed  by  fears 
that  any  thing  goes  wrong  here,"  Valery  re- 
plied. 

''Oh,  enjoyment;  I  don't  expect  that,  my 
dear,  with  John  just  as  likely  as  not  getting  up 
a  new  eruption  of  Pompeii;  and  I  don't  like 
leaving  you  either,  Valery  ;  and  ^yhatever  you 
do,  don't  let  any  Jesuit  make  friends,  he'd  have 
you  a  Bomanist  and  shut  up  in  a  convent  be- 
fore you  knew  where  you  were.  Oh  dear  me, 
I  wonder  if  Giovanni  has  taken  down  the 
boxes." 

As  the  carriage  that  was  to  take  the  travel- 
ers to  the  station  dashed  out  of  the  court-yard, 
and  Jemima  was  fretting  over  the  probable  loss 
of  their  luggage,  Ford  glanced  up  at  one  of  the 
windows,  and  saw  Valery  waving  a  last  fare- 
well. Again  the  awful  warning  shook  his  soul. 
He  would  have  gone  back,  but  for  the  utter  ab- 
surdity of  the  thing.  He  gazed  as  long  as  he 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  figure,  then  threw 
himself  into  his  seat,  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
not  even  hearing  poor  Jemima's  complaints. 

"  One— two — oh,  where's  the  other  carpet- 
sack  !  And  my  satchel  and  the  gray  shawl — 
oh,  here  they  are !  But  my  glasses — John, 
John,  I've  left  my  glasses — drive  back — no, 
they're  in  my  pocket.  Dear,  dear,  I  know  we've 
left  something,  'I'm  sure  of  it.  Mercy  on  us, 
how  the  man  drives!  we'll  be  upset.  I  do  de- 
clare, John,  you're  fast  asleep !  Did  one  ever 
know  the  like!" 

Here,  fortunately,  she  became  speechless  for 
a  space,  and  left  Ford  in  quiet. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE   FLOOD. 


The  week  of  solitude  passed  uneventfully 
enough  with  Valery ;  she  worked  hard,  forced 
herself  to  take  long  walks,  and,  when  evening 
came,  was  ready  to  enjoy  her  arm-chair  and 
cheerful  fire.  Several  times  old  friends  of 
Ford's  came  to  inquire  how  she  was  getting  on, 
and  once  or  twice  took  her  to  the  opera — that 
indispensable  adjunct  of  Roman  life,  though  un- 
fortunately not  always  the  performance  of  un- 
alloyed perfection  which  imaginative  strangers 
expect  to  find  in  the  birthplace  of  song. 

Just  as  she  began  to  look  for  the  return  of 
her  wanderers,  she  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ford,  announcing  that  he  should  be  delayed 
several  days  beyond  the  period  set  for  his  ab- 
sence ;  and  Valery  wondered  a  little  that  he 
showed  such  evident  impatience  at  his  deten- 
tion in  the  beautiful  city,  since  he  had  no  press- 
ing work  on  hand.  There  was  a  rambling  epis- 
tle, too,  from  Mrs.  Sloman,  with  so  many  com* 
missions  and  incoherent  directions  for  Giovan- 
ni's guidance,  such  a  jumble  of  unfinished  sen- 
tences and  parentheses,  that  Valery  was  rcallj 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  she  wanted  done,  and 
decided  that  it  would  better  be  not  to  confuse  or 
irritate  old  Giovanni  by  attempting  to  explain. 

So  she  lived  her  quiet  life,  saw  her  picture 
gix>w  rapidly  under  her  now  practiced  hand, 
and  dreamed  her  dreams  as  of  old,  for  there 
was  an  odd  mingling  of  the  visionary  and  prac- 
tical in  her  character;  and  certainly  the  for- 
mer weakness  never  interfered  with  the  much- 
vaunted  quality,  which  in  her  case  was  re- 
deemed from  its  usual  tiresomeness  by  this  same 
imaginative  indulg^ence. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  recollection 
of  her  summer's  adventure  should  be  frequent- 
ly in  her  thoughts,  and  that  the  image  of  the 
man  who  had  saved  her  from  a  cruel  death 
should  many  a  time  haunt  her  fancies  as  she 
toiled  at  her  easel,  or  during  the  long  evenings 
walked  up  and  down  the  vast  old  Roman  draw- 
ing-room, which  in  spite  of  its  dimensions  had 
been  made  to  look  quaint  and  habitable  by 
Ford's  artistic  taste,  though  Jemima  did  groan 
over  the  untidiness  of  the  tapestries  that  hung 
from  ceiling  to  wainscot,  and  the  impossibility 
of  keeping  the  dust  out  of  the  curiously-carved 
cabinets  and  the  oddly-twisted  chair  and  table 
legs. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to  say  that  Val- 
ery had  followed  the  example  of  some  heroine 
in  an  old  romance,  and  fallen  in  love  with  a 
man  she  had  never  seen  but  once,  because  he 
had  preserved  her  from  peril ;  nor  did  she  imi- 
tate certain  transcendental  creeds  too  common 
in  our  day,  and  decide  that  since  he  had  saved 
her  life,  that  life  necessarily  belonged  to  him. 
There  was  no  idea  of  love  in  her  mind ;  indeed, 
if  conscious  how  frequently  her  thoughts  dwelt 
upon  this  stranger,  she  would  have  been  trou- 
bled and  annoyed,  and  would  have  laughed  more 
derisively  at  her  own  silliness  than  the  sternest 
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censor.  But  she  only  knew  there  was  a  charm 
in  the  face  snch  as  no  man's  face  had  ever  pos- 
sessed for  her,  a  snhtle  sweetness  in  the  slow, 
melancholy  tones,  whose  echoes  still  rang  in  her 
ear  and  wakened  some  eager  voice  away  down 
ii)  her  soul,  which  had  been  silent  till  that 
hour.  There  was  nothing  distinct  enough  in 
her  fancies  to  roase  a  suspicion ;  she  liked  to 
think  that  one  day  they  should  meet  again, 
and  she  believed  that  it  would  come  to  pass — 
how  or  when  she  knew  not — ^but  they  were  to 
meet,  and  the  pleasantest  idea  which  presented 
itself  in  connection  with  tliis  meeting  was,  that 
in  her  turn  she  might  be  permitted  to  serve 
him,  do  something  to  lighten  the  darkness 
which  she  felt  had  gloomed  about  his  way,  a 
darkness  in  which  he  fretted  and  struggled  in- 
stead of  waiting  with  steadfast  patience  until 
it  should  please  God  to  send  the  new  dawn. 

It  waft  the  second  afternoon  after  John  Pord's 
letter  reached  her;* she  was  still  at  her  easel, 
though  the  waning  light  warned  her  that  it  was 
time  to  lay  by  her  brush,  when  old  Giovanni 
entered  in  his  shambling  way,  and  began  a  min- 
gled string  of  apologies  for  his  intrusion  and 
lamentations  over  some  misfortune. 

"  What  is.  it  ?  What  has  happened  ?"  Volery 
asked,  so  suddenly  brought  back  to  reality  that 
she  had  not  heard  a  syllable  of  his  monologue. 

*^  0  Signortnci,  Signoriaa  mial  It  is  as  I 
say,"  returned  Giovanni,  flinging  his  hands 
about  like  an  old  wire-hung  image. 

But  Yalery  was  too  much  accustomed  to 
small  excitements  on  his  part  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Sloman  to  be  agitated ;  she  had  seen  him  wring 
his  hands  when  a  fire  would  not  bum,  and  shriek 
that  he  was  deserted  by  his  saints  if  he  chanced 
to  drop  a  tea-cup,  so  she  wiped  her  brushes 
and  waited  for  him  to  pour  out  another  string 
of  piteons  ejaculations,  which  threw  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  cause  of  his  distress ;  then 
she  said, 

*'Now  tell  me  what  is  the  matter,  Giovanni, 
and  I'll  see  if  between  us  we  can't  remedy  the 
mishap." 

"  We  can  do  nothing,"  cried  GiQvanni,  with 
a  new  twist  of  his  whole  frame;  *'good  and 
kind  as  the  Signorina  is,  she  can't  help  here — 
only  the  blessed  saints  can  do  that — and  they 
seem  to  act  pretty  much  as  they  usually  do, 
and  not  care  what  happens,"  he  added,  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  irreligion  which  was  ludicrous- 
ly out  of  keeping  with  the  passionate  appeals 
he  liad  just  addressed  to  every  haloed  name  in 
the  calendar. 

'*  Don't  slander  the  saints,"  said  Yalery,  un- 
able to  repress  a  smile.  *'What  is,  it  they 
won't  do?  Come,  Giovanni,  you've  not  ex- 
plained yet  what  has  happened." 

"  Maria  mia,  and  the  Signorina  who  under- 
stands Italiaa  as  if  born  here,  and  I  have  told 
over  and  over,"  moaned  Giovanni,  spreading 
out  his  arms  with  a  despairing  gesture,  then  as 
suddenly  bringing  the  palms  of  his  hands  to- 
gether wi  th  the  report  li  ke  a  small  pistol.  *■ '  The 
river,  Signorina,  the  river  I" 


"Is  the  Tiber  rising?"  Valery  demanded, 
serious  enough  now. 

"It  began  lost  night;  but  it'^  coming  up — 
up— nobody  knows  where  it  will  stop  now." 

"  But  it  never  rises  beyond  a  certain  heiglit 
— hasn't  for  years  and  years,"  Valery.  expos- 
tulated. 

"  Who  knows  ?"  cried  he.  **  Every  thing  is 
changed — the  Pope  shut  in  the  Vatican,  and 
who  can  tell  how  far  ofT  the  saints  may  have 
gone  in  a  passion — a  bad-tempered  set  always." 

"What  has  come  over  you?"  she  asked. 
"Only  yesterday  you  were  exulting  at  the 
people's  triumph ;  are  you  wishing  the  Pontifi- 
cal rule  back  already  ?" 

"  What  you  have  does  well  enough  when  the 
sun  shines — it's  what  you  haven't  that  you  need 
when  trouble. comes, "retorted  Giovanni, pith- 
ily. "  The  saints  and  the  Pope  may  go  where 
they  please  on  week  days,  but  for  festas  and 
times  of  danger  one  would  rather  know  that 
they  are  somewhere  about." 

Valery  had  put  her  brushes  in  water  and 
covered  her  easel,  and  was  ready  to  leave  the 
chamber. 

"  Is  the  Signorina  going  out  ?"  ho  asked. 

"Yes;  I  want  to  see  for  myself  if  there  is 
likely  to  be  danger." 

"  What  I  was  thinking  was  that  if  the  Sign- 
orina would  not  mind  dinner  being  late — now 
would  she,  for  once  in  a  way  ?" 

"Mercy,  no!  so  tell  me  what  you  want, 
there's  a  good  soul." 

"For  my  old  sister  will  be  so  frightened — 
she's  a  stupid  old  woman — ^but  sisters  are  bom, 
not  bought!  The  Signorina  knows  Elisabct- 
ta?" 

"Of  course — she  is  portkra  in  the  house 
where  Miss  Lane's  studio  is.  That  reminds 
me — ^,1  must  go.  and  see  about  her  things: 
she  is  in  England,  and  the  house  is  so  near 
the  river  that  if  it  rises  her  pictures  might  be 
ruined." 

"Why,  then,  the  Signorina  will  see  Elisa- 
bettal" 

"I'll  bring  her  back  here  for  the  night,  so 
don't  be  troubled.  You  oughtn't  to  go  out, 
for  your  rheumatism  has  been  very  bad  these 
two  days  past."    ' 

"  I'm  worse  off  than  if  my  legs  were  made 
of  wood,  ".grumbled  Giovanni ;  "  and  only  last 
year  I  gave  two  candles  and  a  pot  of  flowers 
and  a  new  apron  to  Santa  Monica,  and  that's 
all  the  thanks  I  got ;  I  tried  San  Giovanni  till 
I  was  tired,  and  the  other's  worse — so  then  I 
jUst  joined  the  Liberals,"  he  continued,  in  a 
burst  of  confidence. 

"  The  best  you  can  do  now  is  to  stay  in  the 
house  and  keep  warm,"  Valery  said,  not  think- 
ing it  worth  while  to  offer  any  advice  as  to  the 
possibility  of  uniting  liberal  sentiments  and  a 
suitable  reverence  for  the  saints.  "  Elisabetta 
shall  be.  taken  caro  of;  make  your  mind  easy." 

"There  never  was  any  body  so  good  ns  the 
Signorina,"  Giovanni  averred  ;  but  she  escaped 
at  this  beginning  of  what  she  knew  would  be  a 
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long  tirade,  hurried  to  her  chamber,  and  made 
readj  to  go  oat. 

It  was  not  dark  yet ;  there  seemed  no  ex- 
citement in  regard  to  the  rise  of  the  river ;  and 
when  she  questioned  the  coachman  of  the  cab- 
riolet she  had  taken  in  the  piazza,  he  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  replied, 

*^Chi  saf  They  say  the  water  is  already 
high  in  the  Ghetto,  but  they're  only  Jews,  and 
used  to  it  once  a  year.'* 

She  drore  along  the  Corso  to  the  Via  della 
Fontanella,  down  which  the  carriage  turned — a 
long  winding  street  which  under  various  names 
keeps  on  its  course  to  the  Tiber.  Her  destina- 
tion was  off  this  thoroughfare — a  narrow  street 
and  a  desolate  old  house,  where  Miss  Lane  kept 
her  studio  with  true  British  obstinacy,  because 
every  body  urged  her  to  seek  more  habitable 
quarters. 

By  the  time  Yalery  reached  it  there  were 
evident  signs  that  the  overflow  of  the  Tiber 
was  much  more  considerable  than  usual ;  the 
houses  between  her  and  the  river  had  the  wa- 
ter close  at  their  doors.  Bat  nobody  seemed 
alarmed ;  it  had  done  its  worst,  no  great  harm 
at  that,  and  the  people  waited  with  their  cus- 
tomary stoicism  until  the  next  day  should  bring 
a  diminution  of  the  flood. 

Old  Elisabetta  could  not  be  found ;  the  low- 
er floor  was  deserted ;  but  Yalery  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  an  urchin  on  the  stairs, 
who  told  her  that  Elisabetta  was  ill.  She  had 
her  bed  in  the  anteroom  of  Miss  Lane's  studio 
during  that  lady's  absence,  and  there  Yalery 
found  her,  groaning  and  moaning  with  all  her 
might.  Yalery  comforted  her-  as  well  as  she 
could,  and  promised  to  come  back  in  a  few 
moments,  but  the  flrst  thing  was  to  get  the 
keys  of  one  of  the  ground-floor  rooms  in  which 
she  knew  Miss  Lane  had  several  boxes  stored 
containing  books,  pictures,  and  other  valuables. 
She  could  not  content  herself  with  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Romans,  and  meant  to  have  the 
boxes  moved  up  stairs,  so  that  they  would  be 
safe  in  case  the  inundation  increased. 

The  house  was  almost  without  inmates,  and 
these  were  not  to  be  found,  so  Yalery  had  to 
go  out  into  the  street  in  search  of  assistance. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  And  any  body ;  the  men 
preferred  lounging  about  the  doors  and  watch- 
ing the  river,  and  whiling  away  the  time  in 
gossip,  to  earning  money.  But  she  succeeded 
at  last  in  hiring  two ;  then  they  made  as  great 
an  ado  about  getting  the  cases  up  stairs  as  if 
she  had  asked  them  to  move  a  mountain,  and 
several  times  appeared  inclined  to  leave  them 
half-way  and  depart.  However,  she  induced 
them  to  persevere,  and  the  boxes  were  finally 
placed  in  safety.  The  next  thing  to  be  thought 
of  was  to  got  Elisabetta  out ;  it  was  dark  now, 
and  Yalery  found  that  the  hackman  hod  driven 
off  and  left  her  to  her  own  devices. 

But  Elitebetta  was  really  too  ill  to  go  into 
the  night  air ;  she  was  suffering  from  a  fever- 
ish cold,  and  considered  herself  at  death's  door. 
She  lay  on  her  pallet,  huddled  up  in  rugs,  her 


bright  eyes  and  beak-like  nose  appearing  above 
the  wraps,  and  giving  her  the  look  of  some  mon- 
ster bird  of  prey.  She  could  only  groan,  and 
lament,  and  call  on  Yaleiy  to  listen  to  her  dy- 
ing words. 

*'Tell  Giovaimi  I  forgive  him,"  said  she; 
"he  kept  my  mother's  necklace  and  gave  it  to 
that  hussy  of  a  Carolina,  and  she  jilted  him  af- 
ter all,  but  I  forgive  him !  Holy  saints,  I  want 
a  priest^I  bum— I  freeze.  Ah,  Stgnorina  mkij 
it  is  death,  it  is  death." 

It  was  of  no  use  to  argue,  Yaleiy  knew  that ; 
she  bade  her  lie  still,  And  went  out  to  the  near- 
est chemist's  and  returned  with  some  simple 
medicines  which  she  had  tried  often  enough  in 
similar  cases  to  be  certain  of  their  efficacv. 

"I  thought  you  had  left  me  to  die  alone," 
moaned  Elisabetta.  "There's  that  wretched 
Marietta  promised  to  come  and  sit  with  me  when 
her  w^rk  was  done,  and  she's  not  here^et !" 

"  I  am  going  to  cure  yon,*  Yalery  said ;  "  now 
be  quiet,  it  is  bad  for  yonr  head  to  talk  so 
much." 

But  Elisabetta  had  never  been  quiet  in  her 
life,  and  had  no  mind  to  begin  so  late.  She 
kept  up  a  steady  tirade  of  complaints  in  her 
shrill  old  voice,  while  Yalery  did  what  she  could 
to  get  her  comfortable.  There  was  a  fire-placo 
in  the  anteroom,  and  wood  in  the  studio,  so  she 
managed  to  make  a  great  deal  of  smoke,  and 
flame  enough  to  heat  water  for  the  preparation 
of  a  tisane.  She  persuaded  Elisabetta  to  drink 
it  with  a  harmless  anodyne  added,  did  all  that 
was  possible,  but  the  poor  creature  suffered  so 
mnch  that  she  could  not  bear  to  leave  her  un- 
til Marietta  should  appear. 

The  old  woman  grew  so  feverish  and  excited 
that  for  a  couple  of  hours  Yalery  was  too  busy 
to  think  of  any  thing  else,  though  she  did  oc- 
casionally remark  that  there  was  an  unusual 
bustle  below.  At  length  Elisabetta  sank  into 
a  doze ;  Yalery  looked  at  her  watch ;  it  was 
nearly  nine  o'clock.  A  great  stillness  had  set- 
tled over  the  narrow  street ;  suddenly  Yalery 
became  conscious  of  a  distant  roar,  like  a  heavy 
wind  surging  up  with  a  muffled  sound.  She 
went  to  the  window  and  looked  out ;  the  sky 
was  cloudy  and  overcast — it  was  not  that  she 
noticed — the  street  was  turned  into  a  rapid  run* 
ning  brook — the  neighboring  houses  were  all 
dark — not  a  human  being  in  sight.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  her  getting  home  until  day- 
light ;  by  that  time  the  flood  would  probably 
have  abated  so  that  she  could  walk,  at  least 
there  would  be  somebody  visible  whom  she 
could  send  for  a  carriage.  She  went  back  to 
the  bed ;  ^lisabetta  still  slept ;  but  while  Yalery 
bent  over  her  she  woke  with  a  cry  from  some 
troubled  dream,  and  began  to  shriek  and  pray 
so  that  it  was  difficult  to  soothe  her.  "  There's 
a  roaring  in  my  ears,"  she  said ;  **  it  is  death  ! 
Holy  Yirgin,  it  is  death  I" 

"It  is  only  the  river — there's  a  flood.     I 
hear  it  too,"  Yalery  said. 

"  Don't  leave  me— don't  let  me  die  like  a 
dog !"  pleaded  the  old  woman. 
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*'  I  don't  mean  to  leave  you ;  I  shall  stay , 
with  yon  till  morning,"  Valery  replied ;  and 
this  assurance  gave  Elisabetta  a  little  courage. 

Yalery  recollected  she  had  eaten  no  dinner, 
bnt  fortunately  knew  that  Miss  Lane  always 
kept  a  store  of  tea,  biscuits,  sweetmeats,  and 
similar  edibles  in  a  closet  of  her  studio,  that 
she  might  make  her  luncheons  without  trouble. 
Elisabetta  had  the  keys  safe  in  her  pocket,  for 
she  was  an  honest  old  soul,  and  could  be  trust- 
ed perfectly,  except  where  her  temper  was  con- 
cerned. So  Valery  was  able  to  have  a  cup  of 
tea,  which  she  drank  without  milk,  and  ate  some 
biscuits,  smiling  over  her  Barmecide  feast,  and 
thinking  how  astonished  John  Ford  would  be 
if  he  could  have  a  vision  of  her  in  the  desolate 
place.  She  talked  cheerfully  with  Elisabetta, 
and  at  last  the  ancient  crone  admitted  that  she 
felt  easier,  and  thought  she  might  possibly  live 
until  morning. 

''You  are  better  than  a  score  of  doctors, 
Signorina,"  she  said;  "but  I  can't  keep  you 
here  any  longer." 

"I  am  going  to  stay,  however,"  Valery  an- 
swered, and  Elisabetta  could  only  reiterate 
praises  and  thanks,  breaking  off  to  lavish  bad 
words  on  her  patron  saint  as  a  new  twinge  of 
pain  seized  her. 

Valery  wheeled  an  arm-chair  out  of  the  stu- 
dio, found  some  books,  trimmed  the  lamp,  and 
sat  down  to  read,  after  administering  another 
potion  to  Elisabetta,  strong  enough  this  time  to 
send  her  off  into  a  tranquil  sleep  that  lasted  for 
hours. 

Valery  waded  through  the  dismal  old  French 
novel,  then  watched  the  dancing  flames,  and 
listened  to  the  old  woman's  heavy  breathing  un- 
til she  grew  drowsy  herself.  She  arranged  the 
fire  so  that  it  would  keep  in,  wrapped  a  shawl 
about  her,  and  did  not  attempt  to  resist  the  ''ex- 
position of  sleep  "  which  had  come  upon  her. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  she  was 
wakened  from  some  vaguely  pleasant  dream 
by  an  awful  tumult  without.  She  started  to 
her  feet  and  listened.  The  distant  roar  that 
had  helped  to  lull  her  to  slumber  sounded 
near  and  painfully  distinct — like  the  dash  of  a 
mighty  torrent  pouring  directly  down  upon  the 
house.  Elisabetta  slept  quietly;  she  would 
not  waken  her.  She  ran  into  the  8tudi6,  un- 
.  barred  the  shutters,  and  opened  the  casement. 
Whichever  way  she  turned  her  eyes,  there  *was 
the  sweep  of  waves,  pouring  resistlessly  on — 
rising  always  higher,  higher.  The  moon  seem- 
ed to  be  up,  though  she  was  not  visible,  bnt  a 
troubled,  ghostly  light  streaked  the  clouded 
heavens,  and  gave  a  more  frightful  aspect  to 
the  awful  waste  of  waters,  which  was  like  a  sea 
as  she  gazed  through  a  gap  in  the  dwellings  to- 
ward the  open  space  where  the  river  had  its  nat- 
ural bed. 

At  first  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  be  alarm- 
ed for  her  own  safety ;  she  only  thought  of  the 
hundreds  of  helpless  beings  in  the  distant  Ghet- 
to, in  the  houses  close  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.     Bnt  as  she  gazed,  the  torrent  swelled 


up  and  up — she  bent  over  the  window-sill  and 
looked  down — the  casements  of  the  ground-floor 
were  half  hidden  in  the  murky  stream ! 

The  house  was  built  with  the  first  story  of 
very  inconsiderable  height,  much  lower  than 
customary  with  Roman  dwellings  —  another 
hour,  if  the  inundation  increased  as  it  had 
done  within  the  last,  and  the  flood  would  at« 
tain  the  spot  whei-e  she  stood.  Even  yet  she 
was  not  absolutely  terrified ;  there  was  some- 
thing dreary  and  weird  about  remaining  there 
with  only  that  helpless  old  woman ;  she  felt  as 
if  she  were  alone,  in  some  great  ship  on  a 
gloomy  sea,  or  watching  the  tempest  from  some 
light-house  built  out  in  the  swelling  surf.  But 
there  was  no  danger ;  if  the  water  continued  to 
rise,  they  should  be  obliged  to  take  refuge  on 
one  of  the  upper  floors,  but  she  need  not  waken 
Elisabetta  unless  the  change  became  a  necessi- 
ty, for  the  crone  would  lYtevitably  go  straight 
out  of  what  poor  senses  illness  had  left  her  if 
roused  by  any  such  command. 

At  all  events,  she  must  do  what  she  could  to 
save  Miss  Lane's  property  in  case  the  worst 
arrived.  A  line  of  lofty  shelves  ran  along  one 
side  of  the  studio ;  Valeiy  mounted  a  step-lad- 
der and  piled  all  the  articles  that  were  movable 
upon  them.  It  took  some  time,  and  as  she  toil- 
ed she  could  hear  the  sweep  of  the  waters 
growing  always  louder  and  more  terrible.  She 
went  to  the  window  again  and  peered  into  the 
dismal  night ;  the  stream  had  risen  a  good  deal 
since  she  last  looked,  but  it  still  lacked  several 
feet  of  attaining  their  floor ;  it  must  stop  here 
— within  the  memory  of  man  no  inundation 
had  attained  a  greater  height. 

She  returned  to  the  anteroom  —  Elisabetta 
had  not  stirred*-she  put  fresh  wood  on  the  fire, 
and  sat  down,  determined  not  to  let  nervous 
forebodings  trouble  her,  since  there  couM  be 
no  real  peril.  She  consulted  her  watch ;  it  was 
three  o'clock.  She  would  not  look  out  again 
for  an  hour,  took  up  her  book  and  forced  her- 
self to  read — read  on,  though  the  roar  of  the 
waters  sounded  so  close  that  often  she  turned 
instinctively  to  see  if  they  had  actually  invaded 
the  room.  It  was  a  very  long  sixty  minutes  to 
spend,  but  she  sat  resolutely  still,  and  Elisabet- 
ta never  woke.  The  time  she  had  set  was  up ; 
Valery  went  back  again  to  discover  if  there  was 
any  change.  There  was  indeed,  but  none  that 
promised  hope !  The  flood  had  gained  a  num- 
ber of  inches — it  swept  on  in  absolute  waves,  and 
she  could  see  fhigments  of  furniture  and  other 
objects  borne  past,  but  no  human  victim  as  yet. 
She  eould  delay  no  longer ;  it  was  not  safe  to 
remain  in  the  rooms  another  half-hour.  She 
would  not  rouse  Elisabetta  till  the  last  moment ; 
she  would  go  up  stairs  and  prepare  as  well  as 
she  could  for  the  old  creature's  comfort  be- 
fore wakening  her.  Now  it  occurred  to  her  as 
strange  that  she  had  heard  no  sound  from 
above;  that  nobody  had  come  down  to  learn 
how  the  old  woman  fared.  There  were  people 
on  the  next  floor,  she  knew — beyond  that,  the 
house  was  used  for  storage-rooms. 
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She  stirred  the  fire  into  a  brighter  flame,  so 
that  in  case  Elisabetta  woke  in  her  absence  she 
might  not  find  herself  in  the  dark,  took  tho 
lamp  and  went  out  into  the  stone  passage 
whose  flags  echoed  dismally  under  her  feet  in 
the  solitude.  She  passed  along  it — reached 
the  turn  of  the  staircase,  camo  in  front  of  a 
great  black  door  that  looked  grim  and  cmel 
enough  to  be  the  entrance  to  some  horrible 
dungeon.  She  put  out  her  hand  to  push  it 
open,  supposing  that  it  was  only  swung  to — it 
resisted  her  attempt.  She  set  the  lamp  on  the 
floor  and  exerted  her  full  strength ;  she  might 
as  well  have  pushed  against  the  stone  wall — it 
never  moved  I  At  the  same  instant  a  new  rush 
of  the  torrent,  a  fresh  gust  of  wind,  moaning 
like  a  human  voice  through  the  corridor,  struck 
her  ear.  For  the  first  time  a  sensation  of  gen- 
uine terror  shook  her  courage,  and  seemed  to 
paralyze  her  whole  frame  with  its  awful  c|iilL 

She  threw  off  the  horrible  dread,  and  again 
pushed  against  the  oaken  door  with  all  her 
force,  bruising  her  hands  in  the  frantic  effort 
only  to  find  it  idle  as  the  previous  one.  She 
caught  up  the  lamp  and  ran  to  the  stain — de- 
scended a  few  steps — ^heard  a  low  rush  and 
murmur,  and  held  the  lamp  so  that  she  could 
look  down.  The  water  reached  the  platform 
where  she  stood,  the  rays  of  light  fell  over  a 
deep  dark  pool  which  foame4  &nd  gurgled  as  if 
impatient  to  ingulf  her. 

Back  she  rushed  to  the  door,  pushed,  strug- 
gled, beat  upon  it  with  her  clenched  hands. 
If  buried  alive  and  beating  on  the  doors  of  the 
vault  that  shut  her  in,  the  attempt  could  not 
have  been  more  vain.  Even  yet,  though  her 
head  swam  and  her  blood  turned  to  ice,  she 
did  not  wholly  lose  her  presence  of  mind.  She 
must  make  the  people  above  hear,  that  was  all ; 
they  would  surely  be  wakened  by  the  noise  of 
the  water,  and  she  could  rouse  them  into  a  rec- 
ollection that  there  was  some  one  needing  help 
on  the  floor  below.  She  darted  into  the  ante- 
room, treading  softly,  even  in  her  fright  turn- 
ing to  make  sure  that  Elisabetta  slept,  seized  a 
heavy  billet  of  wood,  and  flew  out,  careful  to 
close  the  double  doors,  that  no  sound  should 
penetrate  to  the  chamber. 

She  beat  and  pounded  on  the  door,  hammer- 
ed and  beat  till  her  arms  were  swollen  and 
strained,  but  not  a  sound  from  above  warned 
her  that  she  was  heard — not  even  a  dint  show- 
ed in  the  oaken  panels  the  least  sign  of  her 
frenzied  efforts.  She  shrieked  aloud  in  a  mad 
hope  that  her  voice  might  pass  the  heavily- 
beamed  ceilings;  only  the  echo  of  her  own 
voice  replied,  wild,  unnatural,  and  the  roar  of 
the  wind  and  the  rush  of  the  waters  answered 
in  still  more  fearful  echoes. ' 

Back  to  the  staircase ;  the  flood  had  mount- 
ed up — ^up.  The  broad  step  where  she  had 
stood  a  few.  moments  since  was  hidden  under 
a  ridge  of  white  foam.  One  more  trial :  she 
could  not  yield  yet !  Her  last  strength  went 
out  in  the  frantic  dash  she  made  anew  against 
the  oaken  door,  in  the  sharp  scream  with  which 


she  echoed  it;  she  staggered  back  under  the 
recoil  of  her  own  blow,  and  half  fell  upon  the 
ground. 

A  few  instants  of  partial  insenubility,  then 
she  was  on  her  feet — the  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation too  strong  for  her  to  be  utterly  help- 
less yet.  She  tried  to  steady  her  limbs,  to  get 
back  a  little  force ;  dropped  on  her  knees  and 
uttered  a  prayer.  A  strange  sort  of  composure 
came  over  her  momentarily.  If  it  was  God*s 
will  that  her  earthly  life  should  end  here,  she 
must  be  resigned  I  She  had  believed  in  Him 
always ;  trusted  that,  whatever  came,  her  faith 
would  never  yield.  She  must  hold  fast  to  it 
now. 

One  more  glance  down  the  black  pool,  and 
she  fled  into  the  chamber  beyond,  half  uncon- 
sciously barring  the  door  behind  her,  as  if  there 
was  a  sort  of  safety  in  that.  She  was  at  the 
window  again,  straining  her  eyes  across  the 
dark  waste  which  seemed  to  sweep  uninter- 
rupted to  the  very  base  of  the  Janicnlum,  rising 
always,  up,  up,  in  its  relentless  swell. 

She  must  waken  Elisabetta ;  she  went  back 
to  the  room,  looked  at  her  watch — ^it  was  fire 
o'clock— after  five.  Day  could  not  be  very  far 
off;  but  death  was  nearer — she  knew  this ;  it 
might  hold  aloof  long  enough  for  the  first  ray 
of  dawn  to  light  them  to  their  cold  grave,  but 
that  was  all ! 

Every  incident  of  her  life  seemed  to  revive 
as  she  stood  there ;  scenes,  voices,  words,  dat- 
ing away  back  to  her  earliest  remembrance, 
startled  her  even  in  her  terror  with  their  viv- 
idness, llie  old  woman  stirred  in  her  sleep ; 
muttered  some  broken  words ;  she  was  dream- 
ing of  her  husband  who  had  been  dead  and 
gone  many  a  year ;  dreaming  of  the  countiy- 
house  where  they  dwelt  together,  when  her 
wrinkled  face  was  young  and  fair ;  babbling  of 
some  festal  day  which  had  come ;  bidding  him 
got  up  and  make  ready  for  the  morning's  mass. 

A  rush,  a  sweep,  an  ominous  creaking,  a 
shaking  of  the  old  house,  firm  as  it  was ! 
Valcry.  looked  toward  the  windows  that  were 
on  a  level  with  the  floor,  giving  upon  an  iron 
balcony.  The  water  dripped  in ;  at  first  a  lit- 
tle stream,  growing  stronger,  wider  as  she 
gazed,  fioating  on,  on,  silently,  noiselessly, 
spreading  over  the  floor,  reaching  the  hearth 
where  she  stood. 

The  noise  had  been  caused  by  the  breaking 
of  the  balcony  supports  under  the  sweep  of  the 
flood ;  tho  sound  roused  old  Elisabetta,  who 
started  up  with  a  cry. 

'*  Santa  Maria,  what  is  it — whero  am  I — 
who's  here?" 

**  Hush,  Elisabetta  I  I  am  with  you,"  Yalery 
said. 

''What  was  the  noise?  what  was  it?" 

"Something  outside ;  lie  down  again,"  Val- 
ery  continued,  going  to  the  bed.  She  need 
not  tell  her  yet-ruo  good  to  prolong  the  agony 
— let  her  have  till  the  latest  possible  moment 
free  therefrom.  ''Are  there  any  people  above 
stairs,  Elisabetta?" 
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**  No — no ;  they  didn't  pny  their  rent,  and 
the  padrone  turned  them  out  last  week.  What 
do  you  want,  Signorina?  Vm  not  worse,  am 
I?  what  is  it?" 

**No;  yon  are  better,  it  will  be  all  well 
now,"  Valeiy  said,  answering  her  own  thoughts 
more  than  the  old  woman's  words.  They  were 
saved — the  keys  must  have  been  left  in  Eli^a- 
betta's  keeping.  **  Wliere  are  they  ?"  she  asked 
quickly. 

**  Do  I  know  ?"  was  the  fretful  reply.  "  Poor 
things ;  but  they  were  a  sad,  idle  lot,  any  way." 

"  No,  no ;  the  keys — the  keys  to  the  upper 
floor,"' cried  Valery. 

**  Oh,  the  padrone  took  them ;  he  said*  he 
wouldn't  let  the  rooms  yet — he  carried  off  the 
keys,"  replied  Elisabetta,  turning  her  head 
sleepily  on  her  pillow. 

The  last  hope  gone ;  it  was  6od*8  will  that 
they  should  die!  Life  stretched  out  before 
her  so  full  of  interest,  so  bright  with  promise ! 
Oh,  it  was  hard  to  be  resigned !  Not  so  much 
the  absolute  dread  of  dying,  that  was  only 
physical ;  but  to  die,  to  leave  so  much  undone 
— it  was  cruel  to  bring  her  into  the  world  only 
for  this ! 

She  was  down,  on  her  knees,  struggling 
against  such  rebellion;  some  eager  accents 
roused  Elisabetta,  and  she  called  again,  **  What 
is  it  ?    I  will  know  what  is  the  matter !" 

Yalery  stepped  off  the  hearth,  her  feet  were 
almost  ankle-deep  in  the  water !  At  the  same 
instant  the  old  woman  raised  herself  in  the  bed, 
saw  the  black  current  rolling  stealthily  away 
over  the  floor,  and  made  the  room  re-echo  with 
her  frenzied  shrieks. 

"The  river — the  river!  Wo  are  drowning 
— we  are  drowning !" 

The  first  gleams  of  the  sullen  dawn  broke 
through  the  crevices  of  the  shutters ;  it'  had 
come  to  light  them  to  death. 

Elisabetta  was  clinging  to  her  wildly,  shriek- 
ing, praying ;  the  water  rushed  more  furiously 
in,  not  noiseless  now,  seething,  bubbling,  deep 
enough  so  that  small  articles  resting  on  the 
floor  were  already  beginning  to  float.  The 
darkness  was  intolerable  to  Valery :  she  broke 
away  from  the  old  woman,  ran  to  the  windows, 
and  swung  back  the  heavy  shatters,  letting  the 
dim,  uncertain  rays  into  the  chamber.  Elisa- 
betta shrieked  anew,  calling  on  the  saints  in  a 
last  mad  appeal,  then  fell  on  the  bed,  muflling 
herself  in  the  clothes,  unable  to  do  any  thing 
but  sob  and  gasp  in  her  extremity  of  terror. 

To  look  out  of  the  casements  was  like  look- 
ing into  a  narrow  strait,  as  the  walls  of  the  op- 
posite edifices  shut  them  in. 

From  the  studio  only  a  broad  waste  of  wa- 
ters met  her  eye,  with  here  and  there  houses 
standing  up  like  great  ships  that  had  lost 
masts  and  sails  in  the  night's  tempest.  A 
fresh  cry  from  Elisabetta  brought  Valery  back ; 
a  new  sweep  of  the  water  across  the  floor,  up- 
setting a  table,  had  frenzied  her  into  louder 
shrieks.  Valery  made  her  way  through  the 
shallow  pond  which  the  room  had  become. 


If  the  old  woman  would  only  be  quiet!  she 
was  conscious  of  thinking  that  as  she  sat  down 
on  the  bed.  She  spoke  some  soothing  words ; 
bade  Elisabetta  remember  who  would  care  for 
them  alike  in  the  awful  death  and  in  the  world 
to  which  it  must  open;  but  Elisabetta  could 
only  shriek  and  sob,  too  much  occupied  with 
the  physical  horrors  of  the  moment  to  think  of 
any  thing  else. 

More  wind,  fiercer  beat  of  the  waves  from 
without,  a  sudden  dark  object  looming  up  near 
the  windows. 

"It  will  break  in!"  Elisabetta  screamed. 
"  It  is  coming — holy  Virgin,  it  is  coming." 

Valery  looked — her  exclamation  of  dread 
changed  to  a  ciy  of  joy  I  She  sprang  to  the 
window,  beat  frantically  on  the  panes,  shriek- 
ing with  all  her  might, 

"Here,  here!  Elisabetta,  we  are  saved — a 
boat — a  boat !" 

It  was  close  to  the  windows,  she  was  seen ! 
She  saw  in  her  turn  the  faces  of  two  men;  that 
of  the  nearest,  bent  eagerly  toward  her,  was 
the  countenance  of  the  man  who  had  already 
saved  her  life — sent  by  the  mercy  tf  God  to 
her  rescue  again.  She  had  borne  up  under 
the  fear,  the  danger ;  but  the  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing was  too  much.  She  managed  to  get  the 
window  open ;  as  the  fresh  sweep  of  water 
made  her  stagger  back,  Fairfax  Carteretvprang 
into  the  room  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Saved,  thank  God,  saved !"  he  cried. 

She  knew  that  she  echoed  his  words,  knew 
that  she  bade  him  take  Elisabetta  first ;  then 
she  felt  herself  lifted  into  the  boat,  and  for  a 
few  moments  knew  nothing  more. 

When  she  came  to  herself,  they  were  pad- 
dling cautiously  up  the  species  of  canal.  Oth- 
er boats  were  in  sight  bringing  relief  or  food 
to  the  people  in  the  neighboring  bouses. 
While  he  was  aiding  the  boatmen  to  pilot  their 
bark  along  the  dangerous  strait,  she  heard  Car- 
teret say, 

"  We  were  just  in  time,  Miss  Stuart ;  we  had 
been  hunting  for  the  place  a  long  while." 

Carteret  had  arrived  in  Rome  a  few  davs  be- 
fore,  and  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  previous 
evening  had  gone  to  call  on  Ford.  He  found 
Giovanni  mad  with  alarm,  because  his  young 
mistress  had  not  returned,  and  started  at  once 
to  her  assistance.  But  it  was  hours  before  he 
could  find  either  a  man  or  boat  at  any  price ; 
after  that,  they  had  been  till  dawn  reaching  the 
spot,  but  he  could  not  let  the  girl  who  had  Ce- 
cirs  smile  perish  while  there  was  any  means 
of  saving  her  to  be  employed. 

So  once  more  Valery  had  to  thank  him  for 
her  life,  and  now  she  knew  that  it  was  all  the 
sweeter  because  she  received  it  at  his  hands. 

Even  up  in  the  Corso  there  was  the  same 
odd  appearance  of  Rome's  having  been  in  a 
single  night  transformed  into  a  second  Venice ; 
and  it  was  not  until  close  to  the  little  square 
near  which  the  Fords  lived  that  it  was  possible 
to  leave  the  boat.  Carteret  hailed  a  stray  car^ 
riago  which  had  brought  some  early  sight-seer 
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as  far  as  he  conld  go  without  a  bark,  helped 
Valery  and  the  old  woman  in,  and  they  drove 
swiftly  away. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  palace,  desecrated 
nowadays  by  the  habitation  of  barbarians  from 
Great  Britain  and  America,  another  carriage 
drove  down  an  upper  street  and  followed  them 
into  the  court-yard. 

John  Ford  looked  eagerly  through  the  win- 
dow, and  the  first  sight  that  met  his  eyes  wasVal- 
ery,  wet  and  pale,  and  Fairfax  Carteret  assist- 
ing her  to  alight.  Without  waiting  to  remem- 
ber that  Jemima  might  need  his  aid,  he  hurried 
forward ;  Valeiy  saw  him,  stretched  out  both 
her  hands,  and  <^ied, 

"  Thank  him,  try  to  thank  him ;  he  has  saved 
my  life  a  second  time." 

Her  worn-out  nerves  Would  bear  nothing 
more ;  the  joy  of  seeing  her  old  friend*s  face, 
added  to  the  long  hours  of  excitement  and 
peril,  exhausted  her  last  strength.  He  caught 
her  as  she  staggered  back,  hurried  on  up  the 
stairs,  while  Giovanni  rushed  down  to  embrace 
Elisabetta,  and  the  two  howled  and  danced  till 
they  drovtt  Jemima  out  of  her  senses,  and  she 
fairly  shook  Carteret  in  her  frenzied  haste  to 
learn  what  was  the  matter. 

When  they  all  got  up  stairs — ^for  Jemima  drag- 
ged Carteret  along,  and  kept  shaking  him  the 
more  frantically  the  more  he  tried  to  explain 
— they  found  Valery  lying  on  the  sofii,  and  Ford 
bathing  her  forehead,  going  composedly  enough 
about  his  work,  though  he  was  white  as  a  ghost. 
.  "  Valery's  been  drowned  I"  shrieked  Jemima. 
*^She'8  been  drowned,  and  Elisabetta  too,  and 
Mr.  Carteret  saved  their  lives !  Oh  dear,  is 
she  dead  ?  Get  some  feathers,  John,  bum  'em 
under  her  nose.  Oh  she's  drowned !  What  is 
it  they  do — roll  people  on  a  barrel,  or  some- 
thing, and  we  haven't  a  barreL  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear  I" 

Ford  requested  her  so  sternly  to  be  silent, 
that  she  got  her  senses  back  enough  to  sit  still 
in  the  chair  where  he  placed  her,  sobbing  wild- 
ly, and  muttering  something  about  a  barrel — a 
barrel,  while  her  bonnet,  perched  over  one  eye, 
and  her  hair  streaming  down,  as  it  always  did 
on  the  slightest  provocation,  gave  her  an  intox- 
icated expression  that  was  droll  to  see. 

Valery  soon  recovered  consciousness,  and 
could  sit  up  and  relate  to  Ford  what  had  hap- 
pened, breaking  off  to  turn  her  pale  face  to- 
ward Carteret  and  cry, 

**  Please  tell  him,  Mr.  Ford,  what  I  feel ;  I 
can't,  I  can't!" 

The  first  thing.  Ford  said,  quietly,  was  for 
her  to  go  to  bed  a  while,  and  he  requested  Je- 
mima to  accomp&ny  her. 

'*  A  barrel — a  barrel  !"ctill  moaned  Jemima ; 
then  made  a  dart  at  Valery,  and  cried  over  her 
till  she  got  herself  into  a  more  frightful  disorder 
than  ever,  and  Valery,  instead  of  receiving  as- 
sistance, had  to  take  her  away  and  comfort  her 
back  to  something  approaching  sanity. 

So  the  two  men  remained  there  alone.  In 
the  whirl  of  trouble  that  shook  Ford's  brain,  one 


thought  stood  out  prominent — he  was  to  be  at- 
terly  alone  for  the  rest  of  his  life !  If  he  had 
returned  to  find  Valery  drowned  and  cold,  he 
could  not  have  been  left  more  utterly  desolate ! 

'*  God  bless  you,  Carteret !"  he  said,  slowly  ; 
*'yon  have  brought  me  back  my  child.  I  wish 
I  could  thank  you." 

He  would  leave  no  possibility  of  trouble  for 
the  two  from  any  connection  between  Valery 
and  himself,  and  this  was  what  he  must  learn 
to  cousider  her  now — his  child ;  and  learn  also 
a  parent's  hardest  lesson — to  give  her  up. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 


WAKENED  AT  LAST. 


The  soft,  gray  light  of  a  January  day  shone 
into  a  small  room  of  the  old  D'Asti  palace, 
where  the  Duchess  and  Valery  sat.  The  suf- 
fering caused  by  the  inundation  hastened  the 
return  of  many  of  the  Liberal  party,  eager  to 
f<dlow  the  example  of  the  king,  who  had  won 
golden  opinions  during  the  few  days  he  spent 
in  Rome,  hurrying  thither  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  news  of  the  tragic  event  reached  him. 
'  D'Asti  had  accepted  some  city  office,  and 
Hetty  accompanied  him,  as  busy  and  eager  and 
full  of  life  as  ever ;  occasionally  a  little  unlike 
her  titled  sisters  from  her  originality,  but  so 
witty,  bright,  and  altogether  charming,  that  no- 
body, unless  it  might  be  some  fossil  of  a  "  Fa- 
paline,"  ever  dreamed  of  hinting  the  duke  conld 
have  made  n  better  choice,  in  spite  of  the  grand- 
eur of  his  name. 

"  So  you  think  I  do  it  very  well  ?"  Hetty  said 
to  her  friend,  not  in  the  least  hesitating  to  have 
her  vanity  gratified  by  compliments,  though  in 
a  rather  childish  spirit  which  was  pretty  enough. 

"  Oh  yes,"  laughed  Valery ;  "  I  don't  imag- 
ine the  D'Asti  ghosts  will  venture  to  come  back 
and  reproach  you  !  I  don't  believe  there  was 
ever  one  of  the  ancient  dames  looked  so  charm- 
ing." 

'*I  fancy  none  of  them  were  ever  half  so 
comfortable,"  said  Hetty ;  *'  I  think  the  grates 
and  adorifhret  must  horrify  them  as  much  as 
my  presence.  Well,  I'm  glad  I  do  it  nicely ; 
it's  a  pity  Vm  not  taller,  I  can't  half  show  off  a 
train." 

"  The  one  drop  of  bitter  in  your  cup !"  re- 
turned Valery.  "  Really,  dochess,  I  offer  you 
my  profoundest  sympathy/' 

*' And  so  yon  must  needs  try  and  get  drown- 
ed," said  Hetty,  letting  her  thoughts  fly  off  at 
a  tangent,  as  she  often  did.  '^Did  one  ever 
hear  the  like!  When  I  read  your  letter  I 
couldn't  rest  till  we  were  ready  to  start." 

Nearly  two  weeks  had  passed  since  then,  and 
life  in  John  Ford's  quiet  household  went  on  ap- 
parently in  its  usual  calm  routine.  But  it  had 
been  any  thing  rather  than  tranquil  to  the  si- 
lent man  who  bore  his  burden  with  such  un- 
wavering fortitude,  and  full  of  a  pleasant  ex- 
citement to  Valeiy,  though  she  never  dreamed 
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of  analyzing  the  feelings  which  lent  a  heantj 
to  the  days  such  as  no  previous  ones,  even  un- 
der the  broad  arch  of  her  beloved  Roman  sky, 
had  ever  equaled.  Her  picture  was  finished 
and  sent  off  to  England,  so  that  she  had  more 
leisure  than  usual,  and  Fairfax  Carteret  had 
*  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house,  always 
made  heartily  welcome  by  Ford,  and  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  Jemima,  who  had  never 
quite  got  her  mind  into  its  customary  state  of 
placid  confusion.  Of  the  three,  Yalery  was 
the  most  undemonstrative;  but  John  Ford, 
watching  her  always,  not  so  much  from  selfish 
thoughts  as  because  his  great,  generous  heart 
was  full  of  care  and  anxiety  for  her  happiness, 
knew  that  these  weeks  were  wiling  her  on  in  a 
dream  from  which  she  could  never  return  to 
the  repose  of  her  girlish  years ;  whether  to  go 
out  in  a  darkness  which  must  leare  its  shadow 
over  all  coming  time,  or  brighten  into  a  lasting 
day,  was  beyond  his  powpr  to  tell. 

He  knew  at  least  that  Carteret  was  a  man  of 
strict  honor,  incapable  of  indulging  in  that  pret- 
tiest and  meanest  of  amusements  called  flirta- 
tion ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  Ford  knew  his  pride 
so  well,  the  deep-rooted  old  Virginian  prejudices 
in  regard  to  birth  and  family,  that  he  dreaded 
for  Valery  the  time  when  revelations  in  regard 
to  her  parentage  must  be  given,  as  they  certain- 
ly must,  if  his  premonitions  proved  correct. 

But  Valery  thought  of  none  of  these  things 
as  yet ;  there  had  been  no  struggle  in  her  mind 
to  coll  them  up,  sternly  as  they  had  often  haunt- 
ed her  in  the  past,  when  more  than  one  suitor 
had  come  to  her  with  the  offering  of  his  heart. 
She  had  believed,  since  their  affection  found  no 
response  in  her  soul,  that  she  was  to  be  kept 
always  from  the  possibility  of  caring  for  any 
man,  by  this  ban  which  separated  her  from  oth- 
er women  of  her  age.  And  now  she  did  not 
think ;  now  that*she  was  in  danger  of  suffering 
and  trouble,  not  one  kindly  spirit-voice  hinted 
to  her  the  necessity  of  guarding  herself  against 
the  new  content  and  brightness  that  had  stolen 
into  her  days. 

To  Carteret  himself  it  was  a  more  peaceful 
season  than  he  had  known  in  these  months 
of  wanderings  which  began  when  he  hurried, 
wounded  and  outraged,  from  Cecirs  presence. 
Naturally  the  double  tie  which  linked  Valery*s 
destiny  with  his  had  its  effect  upon  his  mind. 
He  often  asked  if  it  was  meant  that  he  should 
here  find  peace  from  his  troubled  pilgrimage. 
He  would  have  been  glad  to  love  her,  and  for- 
get all  that  lay  behind,  if  possible ;  sometimes 
he  almost  believed  that  such  repose  would  come, 
then  some  tone  in  her  voice,  some  chance  word 
or  smile,  would  make  her  so  like  Cecil,  that 
while  this  odd  resemblance  formed  the  chief 
spell  her  presence  possessed  for  him,  the  sight 
of  her  would  grow  a  bitter  pain.  He  was  care- 
ful in  his  language  and  conduct ;  he  determin- 
ed conscientiously  that  there  should  be  nothing 
beyond  friendship  in  his  manner,  and  it  was  this 
very  firank  kindness  which  kept  Valexy  from  tak- 
ing alarm  at  the  pleasure  his  society  afforded  her. 


He  was  not  a  happy  man;  they  had  gone 
far  enough  in  their  intimacy  for  him  to  admit 
that,  though  in  no  weak  or  misanthropical 
spirit;  and  her  pity  and  sympathy  she  was 
glad  to  give,  not  so  much  in  words  as  acts — it 
seemed  a  sort  of  return  for  the  debt  she  owed 
him. 

While  she  and  Hetty  were  sitting  in  the 
pretty  boudoir,  a  servant  came  up  with  his 
card ;  the  duchess  bade  the  man  show  him  in, 
and  tnmed  to  Valery,  saying, 

"Mr.  Carteret— our  hero— I  used  to  know 
him  in  Paris." 

In  another  moment  he  was  in  the  room,  and 
while  making  proper  -tpeeches  to  the  new  duch- 
ess, and  she  replying  with  her  usual  ease  and 
fluency,  Valery  had  an  opportunity  to  get  back 
the  composure  which  his  unexpected  appear- 
ance had  disturbed.  She  was  often  fluttered* 
at  the  mention  •  of  his  name  or  his  sudden 
entrance,  but  she  accounted  for  that  easily 
enough :  with  the  memory  of  her  awful  peril 
still  so  recent,  it  was  not  strange  the  sight  of 
the  man  who  had  rescued  her  should  bring  a 
certain  emotion. 

'^  I  need  not  present  yon  to  this  young  lady,*' 
said  the  duchess,  leading  him  up  to  Valery, 
**  only  I  hope  you  haven't  ordered  the  house  to 
be  set  on  fire  for  the  pleasure  of  saving  her  life 
the  third  time !  Indeed,  indeed,  I  look  upon 
you  as  little  less  thOtU  an  angel,  for  her  dear 
life  is  more  valuable  than  a  whole  troop  of  the 
rest  of  us  useless  women.'* 

"Of  all  which  she  doesn't  mean  a  word," 
said  Valery,  holding  out  her  hand ;  and  as  he 
bent  over  it,  Hetty's  quick  fancy  wove  a  very 
pretty  romance  for  the  two,  though  she  went 
on  talking  all  .the  while. 

'*  I  don't  know  whether  she  means  to  say  I 
don't  think  myself  valueless,  or  that  you  are 
no  hero !  Perhaps  I  had  better  admit  that  it 
was  only  mock  modesty  which  made  me  claim 
rank  in  the  catalogue  of  useless  females." 

''And  I  should  decline  being  a  hero,  even 
if  I  had  the  stuff  in  me,"  said  Carteret;  ''I 
think  the  race  must  be  awfully  tiresome  except 
in  books  and  pictures." 

"People's  ideas  about  what  constitutes  a 
hero  vary  so  much,"  observed  Valery. 

"  Now  I  do  believe  she  is  turning  metaphys- 
ical," cried  the  duchess ;  "still I  should  like  to 
hear  your  private  definition  of  the  word." 

But  Valery  had  no  mind  to  attempt  an  ex- 
position of  her  theories,  which  were  in  many 
ways  heretical,  so  only  gave  some  evasive  an- 
swer, and  for  a  little  the  conversation  changed. 
They  talked  of  the  weather  as  people  always 
do,  and  as  it  had  reined  almost  incessantly  for 
weeks  and  weeks,  there  was  enough  to  be  said ; 
of  the  changes  in  Rome,  of  the  fascinating 
princess  who  was  coming  soon  with  her  hus- 
band, the  heir  now  to  a  stately  title  indeed — 
king  of  united  Italy.  The  duchess  was  loud 
in  her  praise,  as  any  sane  creature  would  have 
been;  then  the  cheerful  talk  wandered  on, 
Valery  somewhat  silent,  according  to  her  wont, 
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and  Hetty  a  perfect y«u  dejoie  of  epigrams  and 
witticisms,  thoagh  she  did  it  so  well  that  one 
could  not  accuse  her  of  appearing  studied  or 
unnatnra].  At  last,  the  mention  of  some  new 
book  brought  the  conrersation  back  to  a  sub- 
ject similar  to  that  with  which  it  began,  and 
reminded  the  duchess  to  saj, 

*'But  you  did  not  gire  us  your  definition  of 
a  hero,  after  all,  Valery." 

**  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  exactly  decided 
what  makes  one,"  she  answered. 

*^  Evidently,  then,  you  don't  accept  the  gen- 
erally received  idea,'*  observed  Carteret ;  '*and 
Alexander  or  Napoleon  are  not  your  ideals." 

"  It  seems  to  me  there  is  at  least  a  higher 
form  of  heroism,"  she  replied,  coloring,  while 
Hetty  played  with  a  white  kitten — her  chief 
pet — watching  her  two  friends  closely,  that  she 
*might  be  certain  whether  to  go  on  with  her  ro- 
mance. 

**A  higher  form?"  Carteret  repeated,  ques- 
tioningly. 

"  Yes ;  I  think  a  man  who  makes  a  patient 
and  consistent  sacrifice  of  his  life  to  a  real 
duty,  though  the  life  may  be  a  narrow  one,  is 
a  truer  hero  than  the  greatest  general  that  ever 
lived." 

*'  It  would  be  so  difficult  to  decide  what  was 
a  real  duty,  where  a  whole  life  was  concerned," 
returned  Carteret. 

"Oh,  of  course  there  could  be  only  one," 
cried  Hetty,  in  too  high  spirits  for  any  effort 
at  serious  conversation;  "only  one  for  any 
man — a  sacrifice  made  for  some  woman.*'    ' 

"Unfortunately,  the  sacrifices  men  usually 
make  for  women  are  just  those  into  which  duty 
doesn't  enter,"  said  Carteret,  rather  misan- 
thropically. 

"  That  sounds  like  a  sentence  out  of  a  bad 
French  novel,"  laughed  the  duchess. 

"  Besides,  no  good  man  could  love  a  woman 
who  would  be  capable  of  demanding  an  un- 
worthy sacrifice,"  said  Valery. 

'<  Oh,  I*m  not  so  sure  of  that,"  retorted  she ; 
"it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  love  is  by  no 
means  proportionate  to  the  worthiness  of  its 
object.  But  there,  I  for  one  am  getting  be- 
yond my  depth ;  what  I  said  sounds  awfully 
wise,  but  I  must  have  stolen  it  out  of  a  book ! 
I  persist  in  my  assertion,  though ;  a  man's 
plain  duty  is  to  give  up  the  whole  world  for 
the  woman  he  loves." 

"  I  am  afraid,  then,  his  heroism  would  suf- 
fer," laughed  Carteret,  "since  he  would  fre- 
quently go  in  opposition  to  his  duty." 

"But  I'm  not  proposing  improper  things," 
said  she,  gayly ;  "  once  put  those  out  of  the 
question,  and  there  are  no  limits  to  his  duty." 

"  Yes ;  for  even  then  there  might  be  a  strug- 
gle between  love  and  honor — the  claims  of  fam- 
ily and  similar  reasons  which  ought  to  be  para- 
mount." 

"That  depends  on  how  one  regards  them," 
said  Hetty,  leaning  lazily  back  in  her  chair. 
'*  Mayn't  a  man  love  a  poor  woman,  or  a  wom- 
an whose  birth  is  beneath  his  own  ?" 


"As  long  as  it  is  stainless,''  he  answered, 
gravely. 

Hetty  felt  that  she  had  brought  down  an  un- 
expected blow  with  a  vengeance  ^  she  dared  not 
look  at  Valery  I  Fortunately  kitty  gave  her 
an  ungrateful  scratch  at  the  instant,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  shriek,  which  she  turned  to  so  good 
an  account  that  for  a  few  seconds  Carteret  was 
too  busy  extricating  her  hand  from  the  kitten's 
claws  to  notice  Valery. 

"  It  is  raining  again,"  were  the  first  words 
they  heard  her  speak.  She  had  risen  and  was 
gazing  out  of  the  window ;  Hetty  gave  her  a 
rapid  glance  while  Carteret  was  depositing  Vel- 
vet on  the  floor ;  she  had  turned  somewhat  pale, 
but  there  was  no  other  sign  that  his  chance 
words  had  hurt  her. 

"  Of  course  it  rains,"  cried  Hetty  ;  "  talk 
about  Roman  skies  indeed — I've  not  seen  a 
gleam  of  sun  in  a  week." 

She  chattered  and  laughed  till  the  conversa- 
tion was  leagues  away  from  the  painful  subject, 
and  presently  a  ser\*ant  came  up  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Sloman  was  waiting  in  the  carriage  for 
Miss  Stuart. 

"  I  thought  you  meant  to  stay,"  Hetty  said. 

"Oh  no ;  Jemima  told  me  she  would  call 
on  her  way  home ;  she  has  been  shopping  and 
must  be  tired,  so  I'll  not  keep  her,"  said  Val- 
ery, glad  to  get  away. 

"  She  can  send  the  carriage  back  for  joo 
later,"  urged  Hetty. 

"  No  indeed,  Dwckeua  jnui,"  laughed  Val- 
ery ;  "we  pay  for  carriages  by  the  hour,  and 
they're  not  to  be  extravagantly  wasted.*' 

Carteret  rose  to  see  Valery  down  stairs; 
Hetty  knew  the  girl  dreaded  his  companion- 
ship just  then,  and  fortunately  the  duko  enter- 
ed at  the  moment.  She  bade  Carteret  sit  still, 
saying, 

"  D'Asti  will  never  forgive  you  if  you  de- 
prive him  of  the  pleasure — I  am  growing  aw- 
fully jealous  of  Valery." 

"  She  looks  very  unhappy,  doesn't  she.  Miss 
Stuart  ?"  asked  the  duke,  in  his  broken  Englislu 

So  there  was  more  laughter  and  nonsense, 
and  under  cover  of  it  Valery  got  safely  out ; 
but  while  the  duke  talked  as  they  descended 
the  grand  staircase,  while  the  carriage  was 
driving  homeward,  and  Jemima  recounted  her 
adventures,  and  boasted  of  her  bargains,  those 
words  Carteret  had  spoken  rang  persistently  in 
Valery's  ear,  and  left  her  deaf  to  all  other  tones. 

"As  long  as  it  is  stainless!"  And  hers? 
The  sudden  hardness  in  his  haughty  face,  the 
pitiless  ring  of  his  voice  as  he  uttered  the  sen- 
tence, had  opened  her  eyes  clearly  to  the  great 
pride  which  marred  so  much  that  was  noble  in 
his  nature.  Like  most  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Cavaliers,  he  had  been  nurtured  and  bred 
to  regard  his  family  claims  as  arrogantly  as  ever 
any  cion  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  could  hare 
done,  however  little  his  good  taste  might  allow 
it  to  show  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  with  his 
fellows.  He  would  sacrifice  any  thing,  every 
I  thing  to  them — centred  his  chief  idea  of  duty 
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in  their  behalf.  Valery  saw  this  now;  she 
seemed  to  study  his  character  in  a  new  light. 
Again,  as  she  heard  in  fancy  that  stem  answer, 
up  came  anew  the  bitter  question — and  hers  ? 
And  straightway  a  fresh  thoaght,  which  roused 
her  suddenly  out  of  the  calm  unconsciousness 
of  the  past  weeks,  and  gave  a  new  force  to  the 
cruel  blow  that  had  struck  her.  Then  she  dis- 
covered that  Mrs.  Sloman  was  speaking,  and 
tried  to  concentrate  her  faculties  on  the  paltry 
interests  of  the  moment. 

'*The  whole  dress  pattern  for  a  hundred 
nnd  twenty  francs,  Valery,  and  I  never  wear 
green ;  but  if  it  made  me  look  like  Mohammed, 
I  wasn'^  going  to  throw  away  such  a  chance, 
and  both  sides  the  same,  for  I  do  like  a  thing 
you  can  turn,  though  I  donH  know  about  ruffles 
of  the  same,  I'm  sure,  or  would  you  have  black 
— do  you  think  black  would  look  well,  Valery  ?" 

"Admirably,  I  should  say,"  Valery  answered, 
thongh  she  had  slight  idea  what  it  was  she  pro- 
nounced upon. 

*'  Or  bias  folds  and  fringe — I  like  fringe.*' 

**0h  yes,  decidedly,"  returned  Valery,  still 
somewhat  mistily.     **  I  would  have  them  too." 

*'  How  can  I  have  both  ?"  demanded  Jemima, 
with  mild  fretfulness.  "  I  don*t  believe  you  know 
what  I've  been  saying,  just  like  John,  I  might 
talk  and  talk —  Oh,  I  bought  him  some  more 
handkerchiefs,  for  how  he  loses  them  I  can't 
tell,  and  unless  I  pinned  them  in  his  pocket, 
and  then  he'd  manage  to  go  about  with  his  nose 
scratched  ;  and  if  you're  sure  you'd  have  ruffles, 
I  wish  you'd  say,  or  folds  either,  if  you  lik« 
them  best,  though  green  never  was  my  color 
even  when  I  was  young,  for  all  Clorinda  was  so 
fond  of  stripes,  and  she  prides  herself  on  her 
bargains,  but  la !  they're  always  failures,  and 
that  cloak  she  bought  for  winter  just  because  it 
was  summer  and  half-price,  it  was  spotted  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  back,  thongh  she  would 
not  see  it — " 

Luckily  she  was  interrupted  by  the  carriage 
driving  into  the  court  of  their  house.  Ford 
chanced  to  enter  at  the  same  time,  and  opened 
the  door  to  help  them  descend. 

"You  look  pale,  Valery,"  he  said,  always 
noticing  the  slightest  change  in  her  appear- 
ance. 

*'I  believe  my  head  aches  a  little,"  she  an- 
swered, and  passed  on  up  stairs,  while  Mrs.  Slo- 
man held  fast  to  his  arm,  and  poured  out  a  long 
account  of  her  bargains,  insisting  on  his  admi- 
ration, and  giving  him  no  opportunity  to  over- 
take Valery. 

She  had  gone  on  to  her  own  apartments  by 
the  time  they  reached  the  salon,  nnd  into  these 
Ford  never  intruded  without  invitation.  When 
she  first  came  to  live  with  them  he  had  thought- 
fully arranged  that,  while  having  their  protec- 
tion, she  should  possess  full  liberty  for  privacy, 
and  even  isolation,  if  she  desired  it.  He  fitted 
up  a  suit  of  rooms  for  her  on  the  same  floor, 
out  of  the  collection  of  furniture  which  he  had 
amassed  to  Jemima's  disgust,  making  for  the 
girl  a  charming  retreat  whose  expenses  were 


quite  within  her  small  means,  it  having  been 
part  of  their  arrangement  that,  so  far  as  money 
matters  went,  she  was  to  be  placed  under  no 
obligation.  There  was  a  bright,  cheerful  salon 
giving  upon  a  terrace  that  could  be  glassed  in 
and  heated  at  will,  so  that  Valery  could  indulge 
in  flowers  and  birds — this  led  into  her  studio ; 
and  on  the  other  side  were  her  bed-chamber 
and  dressing-room,  which  this  very  winter  she 
had  been  rich  enough  to  brighten  with  new 
hangings  and  various  decorations  as  pleasant  to 
her  feminine  tastes  as  if  the  idlest  of  her  sex. 

A  very  cheerful,  happy  retreat  it  had  been  to 
her;  never  in  all  these  years  had  she  entered 
it  with  so  heavy  a  heart  as  she  brought  thither 
to-day.  She  locked  herself  in,  threw  off  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  opened  all  the  doors  of  com- 
munication between  the  rooms,  and  commenced 
a  slow  march  up  and  down  their  length.  On 
the  easel  in  her  studio  stood  the  work  she  had 
leffc  a  few  hours  before ;  it  looked  unfamiliar, 
as  if  some  other  hand  than  hers  had  sketched 
in  the  vigorous  outlines — it  looked  paltry  and 
weak  too  1  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
suffered  from  the  depressing  feeling  that  she 
should  never  be  able  to  accomplish  any  thing 
worth  the  labor  she  gave.  She  threw  a  cloth 
over  the  easel  with  a  sudden  impatience,  and 
walked  more  quickly  to  and  fro.  There  was 
a  great  trouble  and  excitement  in  her  mind, 
and  t)ver  and  over  Carteret's  words  rang  in  her 
ears,  and  always  there  followed  the  bitter  ques- 
tion—  and  her  birth  —  hers?  Daring  these 
dreamy  weeks  she  had  forgotten  the  bar  which 
separated  her  fate  from  that  of  other  women, 
but  the  bitter  truth  came  back  with  a  force 
such  as  it  had  never  possessed.  Formerly,  her 
reflections  had  been  too  vague  and  aimless  to 
bring  more  than  a  certain  sadness  in  their  wake, 
but  now  the  sting  was  hot  and  sharp,  and  up 
flashed  the  natural  reflection,  it  was  cruel  that 
she  should  be  forced  to  live,  to  suffer  this,  to 
bear  a  burden  brought  by  no  act  of  her  own. 

Her  heart  had  straved  far  into  a  new  world 
during  these  visionary  days — ^whether  it  had 
received  a  vital  hurt,  she  could  not  tell — at  least 
the  wound  ached  sorely,  and  existence  loomed 
dreary  enough  among  the  shadows  which  gath- 
ered over  the  dream-world  lying  in  ruins  at  her 
feet. 

Each  bitter  memory  of  her  childhood  and 
early  youth  awoke;  the  horrible  insults  by 
which  Marian  cruelly  forced  a  portion  of  the 
truth  upon  her  childish  sense ;  every  slighting 
word  or  look  from  others ;  the  revelations  that 
drove  her  away  from  Miss  Dorothy's  care — 
back  they  all  came — nothing  was  spared  her! 
For  a  season  a  passionate  rebellion  hardened 
her,  and  she  had  never  rebelled  till  now ;  there 
was  no  mercy  for  her  on  earth  or  in  heaven, 
and  yet  she  was  innocent !  She  had  the  same 
right  to  hope  and  happiness  that  other  women 
were  so  freely  allowed,  yet  both  were  swept  out 
of  her  reach  by  this  unmerited  ban.  What 
justice  was  there  in  the  decree  that  she  should 
suflTer  for  the  sins  of  others  ?    What  possibility 
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of  faith  in  a  Providence  which  could  nithless- 
I7  condemn  her  to  a  misery  like  this  ? 

A  black,  black  hoor — ^a  sad  strait  for  any 
hnman  sonl  to  reach — ^but  the  very  passion 
which  caused  it  faded  under  a  quick  perception 
of  the  terrible  crisis  in  which  she  stood.  Her 
father's  face  seemed  suddenly  to  float,  phantom- 
like, before  her  aching  sight ;  she  had  forgot^ 
ten  her  promise — allowed  her  soul  to  utter  the 
reproaches  which  might  close  between  his  ftoul 
and  peace.  She  flung  heraelf  on  her  knees  with 
a  despairing  cry,  and  strove  to  utter  words  of 
prayer  that  should  drown  the  insidious  whispers 
which  beset  her  like  the  tempting  of  fiends. 
Her  overstrained  nerves  found  relief  in  tears ; 
she  groveled  there  in  the  gloom,  and  wept  and 
sobbed,  and  prayed — ^not  to  be  released,  not  to 
have  her  burden  lifted — but  for  strength  to  bear 
it,  for  a  return  of  the  faith  that  had  hitherto 
unswervingly  supported  her. 

She  rose  at  length ;  the  fierce  spasm  of  ago- 
ny was  over;  life  could  never  recover  the  bright- 
ness of  her  desolated  dream.  No  after-peace 
could  ever  obliterate  the  horrible  suffering  of 
this  hour ;  but  at  least  she  could  be  patient,  and 
endure.  She  could  again  seize  and  hold  fast 
to  the  thought  that  thus  she  might  aid  in  the 
expiation  of  that  spirit  which  had  gone  beyond 
mortal  judgments ;  and  however  fanciful  the 
belief,  however  much  she  carried  it  out  of  its 
rightful  limits,  it  must  be  a  sterner  censor  than 
I  who  would  have  striven  to  lessen  its  scope  or 
blamed  her  for  its  indulgence. 

The  room  ivas  dark  with  the  shadows  of  twi- 
light when  she  rose  from  her  knees,  startled  into 
a  recollection  of  the  present  by  some  sound 
from  without.  Those  kind  friends  would  be 
waiting  for  her — afraid  that  she  was  ill — and 
in  her  selfishness  she  must  not  bring  trouble 
upon  them.  She  bathed  her  eyes,  arranged 
her  dress,  and  prepared  to  go  forth. 

The  struggle  and  the  misery  had  only  begun 
—she  knew  that — she  must  not  let  herself  be 
overwhelmed  in  this  first  rush  of  the  tempest, 
since  strength  would  be  needed  so  long.  Life 
must  go  on ;  there  must  be  no  outward  change ; 
no  human  being  must  ever  gain  a  perception 
of  the  darkness  which  closed  between  her  soul 
and  those  who  loved  her  best.  Oh,  it  was  so 
hard,  so  hard!  To  live — to  live — ^and  death 
had  lately  been  close  to  her  side  and  would  not 
take  her!  If  she  could  only  have  looked  up 
and  met  that  face  for  a  last  glance  as  the  cold 
waters  shut  over  her ;  gone  down  with  its  pale 
beauty  the  latest  mortal  sight  in  her  eyes ;  if 
his  voice  had  only  sounded  in  her  ears  to  utter 
some  wild  farewell  as  the  black  flood  hid  her ! 
I>eath  had  been  so  near — if  it  had  only  taken 
her  before  she  reached'  this  hour ! 

But  this  was  part  of  the  old  rebellion ;  she 
must  get  away  from  it ;  never  allow  it  to  ap- 
proach her  again ;  shut  it  out ;  shun  it  as  she 
would  have  shunned  some  tangible  temptation 
toward  sin !  She  hurried  from  her  own  com- 
panionship— difficult  as  it  was  to  meet  any  one 
in  this  hour,  she  must  go ;  better  to  begin  the 


struggle  at  once — ^force  herself  to  think  of  oth- 
ers— crowd  her  heart  down  under  the  small 
social  necessities  of  the  moment — do  any  thing 
to  keep  those  dreadful  reflections  aloof,  until 
she  should  be»  strong  enough,  regain  faith 
enough,  to  abhor  their  wickedness. 

A  friend  of  Ford's  had  been  invited  to  dine ; 
they  were  all  gathered  in  the  library  as  she  en- 
tered— ^pallid,  but  sufficiently  like  her  usual  self 
to  rouse  no  suspicion  save  in  one  mind.  Ford 
knew  that  some  sudden  shock  had  smitten  her 
soul,  yet  he  must  make  no  sign ;  he  was  help- 
less to  aid ;  all  he  could  do  was  to  appear  un- 
conscious of  the  change,  and  watch  idways  if 
the  time  should  come  when  comfort  might  be 
in  his  power. 

Jemima  was  the  most  unobservant  of  wom- 
en ;  besides,  her  mind  was  distracted  by  the 
dread  that  the  dinner  was  not  so  good  as  usu- 
al, and  the  sculptor-friend  too  full  of  himself 
and  his  talk  to  remark  any  young  lady's  ap- 
pearance. In  the  middle  of  his  encomiums 
upon  one  of  his  own  recently  finished  works, 
Jemima  unexpectedly  threw  her  new  green 
gown  into  the  conversation,  as  if  to  make  a 
covering  for  his  naked  woman.  During  the 
next  few  moments  the  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  (the  artist  supposing  she  talked 
of  his  nymph,  and  Jemima  believing  him  in- 
terested in  her  bargain)  was  so  very  droll  that 
Valery  could  find  a  smile  with  which  to  an- 
swer Ford's  comical  look. 

''The  hair  bothered  me  a  good  deal,"  the 
sculptor  said ;  "  the  ancients  never  got  beyond 
ropes — ^the  modems  haven't — ^but  I  flatter  my- 
self that  my  nymph  is  an  improvement  in  that 
line." 

''Yes,  yes,"  returned  Jemima,  impatiently, 
not  observing  that  he  had  his  head  turned  to- 
ward Ford.  "I  say  green — it's  not  my  color 
and  never  was,  but  green  for  once,  said  I,  at 
that  price,  and  I'm  not  going  to  repent  now — 
green  forever,  and  I  don't  care  what  Clorinda 
says  when  she  comes — green  it  shall  be." 

"Why,  madam,  I  don't  color  my  works!" 
cried  the  sculptor,  testily,  roused  into  listening 
by  her  persistence.  "  You  forget  that  I'm  not 
a  painter — besides,  it's  a  nymph,  not  a  mer- 
maid." 

"I  don't  care  if  I  look  like  both,"  retorted 
Jemima,  full  of  her  own  subject ;  "  and  Til  have 
a  long  train,  Valery,  if  it  makes  me  more  like 
a  mermaid  than  Mr.  Graves  says  it  will." 

"  Good  gracious,  I  never  said  any  thing  of 
the  sort !"  said  he,  aghast. 

"  Oh  yes  you  did,"  returned  Jemima,  mildly, 
with  the  usual  obstinacy  of  persons  a  little  hard 
of  hearing,  "I  told  Valery  it  wasn't  my  color 
and  never  had  been,  and  she  can't  deny  it,  but 
green  it  is,  and  a  bargain  you'll  not  fall  over 
every  day — as  thick  as  a  board  and  both  sides 
alike — and  I  don't  mind  what  you  say  a  bit,  Mr. 
Graves,  green  it  is  and  green  it  shall  be,  whether 
I  look  a  mermaid  or  Mohammed — there !" 

Graves  seemed  so  hopelessly  astray  and  be- 
wildered that  Ford  began  to  laugh,  and  said 
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with  extra  distinctnes9,  hoping  to  set  Jemima 
straight  before  she  got  one  of  her  deaf  fits  on 
and  grew,  as  she  did  sometimes,  a  little  bellig- 
erent, 

**  Mr.  Graves  was  not  speaking  of  jour  dress ; 
be  meant — " 

"And  John,'*  she  intermpted,  '*  don't  tell 
me  I  can't  hear !  I  make  no  pretense  of  being 
young — ^I'm  sixty-one,  and  wonld  tell  it  from 
tlife  top  of  St  Peter's,  if  the  Pope  and  all  the 
cardinals  were  there  to  listen,  but  I  can  hear 
and  do,  and  often  wake  you  and  Valery  to  get 
up  and  listen  to  noises  when  you'd  both  let  the 
house  bum  down  over  your  heads  before  you'd 
know  it,  if  I  hadn't  luckily  my  ears  as  sharp  as 
they  are," 

But  they  succeeded  after  a  while  in  present- 
ing Mr.  Graves's  nymph  to  her  mind,  and  then 
she  got  back  her  amiability,  and  allowed  him 
to  Continue  his  own  praises.  But  Valery  saw 
that  her  soul  was  still  full  of  her  dress,  for  while 
helping  the  pudding  she  said  it  was  ruffled,  and 
once  asked  Mr.  Graves  if  he  liked  fringe ;  and 
the  old  sculptor,  having  no  idea  what  it  was 
even,  answered  absently — just  to  get  rid  of  her 
— that  he  thought  it  apt  to  be  tough  I  She 
looked  at  Valery  and  shook  her  head,  evident- 
ly seized  with  the  idea  that  Graves  was  not  ex- 
actly steady  in  his  senses,  and  regarded  him  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening  with  an  expression  of 
sympathy  on  her  countenance  which  would  have 
filled  him  with  wrath  could  he  have  dreamed 
what  her  thoughts  were. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


THE  DUCHESS   SPEAKS. 


The  days  went  on ;  January  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  new  month  brought  a  change  in  the 
weather.  The  almost  incessant  rains,  which 
had  made  Rome  gloomy  and  dull  beyond  re- 
membrance, suddenly  concluded  to  cease,  prob- 
ably thinking  they  could  do  no  harm  to  surpass 
that  of  the  famous  inundation  which  had  star- 
tled nil  Christendom  a  few  weeks  before. 

Glimpses  of  the  beautiful  Roman  spring  be- 
gan to  appear ;  that  slow,  lingering  season  so 
unlike  the  rapid  growth  of  vegetation  in  our 
New  World.  The  grass  was  green  on  the 
Pincio ;  the  trees  put  forth  theur  buds,  the  state- 
ly palm  stood  up  more  mysterious  than  ever  in 
the  soft  sunny  atmosphere,  and  the  dear  old 
promenade  became  once  again  thronged  with 
carriages  and  troops  of  pedestrians.  It  was 
Mrs.  Sloman's  favorite  amusement  to  go  there 
and  sit  of  an  afternoon,  and  Valery  often  ac- 
companied her,  even  sometimes  leaving  her 
work  to  oblige  the  old  soul,  who  was  of  a  social 
turn  and  disliked  solitude. 

Valery  was  rather  glad  just  now  of  any  thing 
which  called  her  out  of  the  silence  of  her  stu- 
dio, and  gave  her  an  excuse  to  let  her  brushes 
lie  idle.  Work  was  not  easy  in  these  days; 
her  fancy  appeared  dulled,  and  her  hand  slow 
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to  exercise  its  accustomed  skill.  It  wonld  pass 
— she  told  herself  this  over  and  over — it  w6uld 
pass;  so  would  the  restlessness  which  made 
qdiet  difficult,  and  kept  her  wakeful  during  the 
long  nights ;  the  bitter  yearoiag  and  pain — they 
would  all  go,  if  she  could  only  be  patient.  Life 
might  never  be  just  the  same  as  before ;  she 
seemed  forced  out  of  the  last  hold  on  her  girl- 
ish days  into  the  dreary  maturity  of  woman- 
hood, where  the  sky  was  bleak  and  gray,  and 
the  sharp  rocks  hurt  her  feet ;  but  she  could 
bear  it.  No  return  of  the  sinful  rebellion  which 
had  so  horrified  her  rendered  the  task  more 
hard.  No  matter  how  thick  the  clouds  lay 
about,  she  could  have  faith  to  believe  it  right ; 
never  in  this  world,  perhaps,  to  understand  why 
so  bitter  a  trial  overtook  her — ^but  there  would 
be  all  eternity  wherein  to  learn  the  reason. 
Oh,  thank  God,  there  is  such  faith  to  be  gained 
by  the  human  soul — there  is  such  patience  with- 
in your  reach  and  mine,  if  we  could  only  cease 
to  struggle;  could  only  admit  that  oiir  own 
pride  and  fortitude  are  vain  reeds,  and  seek  the 
higher  help  which  never  fails  to  come,  if  only  it 
be  asked  I 

Fairfax  Carteret  had  been  a  frequent  visitor 
during  these  weeks,  and  though  she  doubted  if 
it  were  wise,  Valery  could  not  bring  herself  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  his  society.  At  least 
while  in  his  presence,  she  could  partially  put 
by  the  stern  decree  passed  upon  her  life ;  drink 
in  the  sweetness  of  his  smile,  rest  upon  the 
music  of  his  voice,  force  aside  reality,  and  for- 
get that  the  sunny  hour  was  a  mer6  dream  un- 
connected with  her  real  existence.  True,  as 
solitude  and  night  arrived,  there  was  a  bitter 
reaction ;  but  resolve  as  she  might,  she  could 
not  resist  the  charm  when  next  it  enticed  her. 
She  told  herself  always  it  would  only  be  for  a 
while ;  she  should  have  time  enough  to  endure 
after  his  departure,  and  though  acknowledging 
her  weakness,  could  not  relinquish  the  little 
meed  of  pleasure  offered. 

He  was  likewise  in  a  strange  state  of  mind ; 
guarded  and  careful  as  he  tried  to  be,  there 
were  often  moments  during  that  season  when 
he  had  it  in  his  thoughts  to  ask  Valery  if  she 
could  care  for  him-'-could  be  happy  as  his  wife. 
But  so  surely  as  he  formed  the  resolution  did 
some  look  or  smile  bring  up  Cecil's  image  with 
such  vividness  that  the  resemblance  repelled 
him  and  he  would  go  hastily  away,  feeling  even 
that  chance  likeness,  as  he  deemed  it,  a  pain 
which  kept  his  heart  aloof  from  her,  however 
much  of  a  rest  and  pleasure  her  society  might 
be. 

Valery  had  always  been  a  rather  clear,  piti- 
less analyser  of  herself  and  others,  except  dur- 
ing these  few  weeks  that  her  dream  left  her 
deaf  and  blind  to  all  besides  its  beauty.  She 
could  not  help  observing  the  inconsistencies  of 
his  manner,  and  sometimes  dwelling  upon  them, 
because  she  told  herself  it  was  hopeless  to  find 
strength  by  trying  to  put  him  out  of  her  thoughts. 
She  must  recognize  his  full  importance  in  her 
life,  acknowledge  that  his  love  would  have  of- 
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fered  sach  happiness  as  nothing  elso  could  give, 
and  yet  learn  to  accept  existence  deprived  of 
its  bliss.  In  studying  him  she  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  he  was  interested  in  her  far  be- 
yond the  ordinary  interest  a  man  gives  a  young 
^  woman ;  and  though  it  was  always  a  new  pain 
to  see  how  often  either  some  fancy  or  some 
memory  connected  with  his  past  hurried  him 
from  her  presence,  she  told  herself  it  was  best, 
since  he  would  not  suffer  at  her  hands.  If 
his  whole  heart  had  gone  out  toward  her,  the 
moment  which  rendered  her  confession  neces- 
sary would  have  given  not  only  her  own  pain  to 
bear,  but  the  sight  of  his  misery.  If  he  were 
to  love  her,  and  shrink  or  hesitate  as  she  told 
him  the  truth,  she  knew  herself  well  enough  to 
be  confident  that  no  after-change  in  his  senti- 
ments could  ever  induce  her  to  marry  him. 
The  determination  would  not  be  the  result  of  an- 
ger, nor  from  scorn  of  his  narrow-mindedness — 
she  understood  too  well  the  influence  early  asso- 
ciations and  teachings  have  over  every  character, 
to  blame  him ;  but  she  would  have  held  firm  at 
any  cost.  No  matter  if  he  threw  over  his  pride, 
his  creed,  if  he  begged  her  to  put  her  hand  in 
his  and  go  with  him,  she  could  not  do  it  I  If 
some  event  in  life  were  to  bring  up  a  renew- 
al of  the  struggle  in  his  mind,  and  she  were  to 
see  it  when  it  was  too  late  to  free  him  from  the 
stain— oh,  it  would  be  worse  than  a  thousand 
deaths !  But  he  did  care  for  her ;  she  liked  to 
feel  that,  certain  it  would  not  grow  a  sentiment 
strong  enough  to  cause  him  suffering.  Some- 
thing kept  his  heart  always  a  little  aloof — some 
recollection — some  suspicion  of  her  birth — per- 
haps only  a  merciful  warning — that  he  might  be 
preserved  from  pain. 

To-day  she  allowed  Mrs.  Sloman  to  persuade 
her  out  again,  and  as  usual  the  old  lady  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Pincio.  It  chanced  to  be  an 
afternoon  when  there  was  music,  and  in  the 
matter  of  music  in  the  open  air  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  any  thing  more  admirable  than  the 
band  that  plays  on  the  Fincian  Hill.  Mrs. 
Sloman  selected  seats  near  the  circle  where  the 
musicians  have  their  stand,  but  sufficiently  close 
to  the  curve  to  see  the  carriages  which  whirled 
back  and  forth  or  drew  up  occasionally  for  the 
occupants  to  listen. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  the  air  balmy  and  soft, 
and  the  winter  wrappings  that  one  could  not 
venture  to  throw  off  rather  burdensome  in  the 
full  sunlight.  As  they  sat  there,  Jemima  in 
one  of  her  silent  moods,  which  left  Valery  free 
to  pursue  her  own  thoughts,  Fairfax  Carteret 
strolled  along  from  the  opposite  walk  and  saw 
them.  He  came  forward  at  once,  and  Valery 
had  no  leisure  to  be  disturbed  by  his  sudden 
approach ;  for  though  she  had  seen  him  nearly 
every  day  of  her  life  during  the  past  month, 
Jemima  emerged  from  the  chaotic  medley 
which  she  dignified  by  the  name  of  reflections, 
to  express  unbounded  surprise  at  his  appear- 
ance. 

**  But  Mr.  Carteret  was  at  the  house  a  few 
days  ago,"  Valery  said. 


"  I  can't  help  it,"  returned  Jemima ;  "  some- 
body went  off,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  it  was 
he — somebody  said  so !  Else  it  was  Mr.  Mom- 
ford,  and  I  never  can  tell  one  froqi  the  other." 

As  the  said  Mumford  with  whom  she  identified 
him  had  red  hair,  a  squint,  and  was  at  least  fifty 
years  of  age,  neither  Valery  nor  Carteret  could 
repress  a  little  astonishment  at  her  assertion. 

**I  can't  help  it,"  repeated  Jemima,  grow- 
ing utterly  bewildered.  '*  Mr.  Mumford,  I  al- 
ways take  you  for  him.  I  mean  Mr.  Carteret, 
I  always  think  you  are  the  other,  though  " — 
turning  to  Valery — **  I  like  him  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  do  him,  but  somehow  I  got  it  into 
my  head  he  was  gone,  and  I  am  sure  you  said 
so  '* — addressing  Carteret  now — "and  it's  very 
confusing  to  have  people  come  and  go  so  con- 
stantly, and  that's  the  worst  of  living  at  Borne, 
you  never  know  who's  here  and  who's  not,  and 
you  might  as  well  be  Jack  in  a  box — I  mean 
them,  they  change  so  often." 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Carteret,  "  I  have  no 
intention  of  going  away  for  some  months  to 
come,  Mrs.  Sloman." 

"But  I'm  sure  you  have  gone — I  mean  Mr. 
Mumford  has — and  one  of  you  is  so  fond  of 
tea,  I  always  distinguish  you  by  that,  though  I 
can't  remember  just  which  it  is." 

Valery,  convicted  of  a  thrill  of  pleasure  at 
his  announcement,  had  leisure,  while  Jemima 
talked,  to  reproach  herself  for  the  weakness, 
yet  could  not  feel  so  angry  at  her  foily  as  she 
ought.  Presently  Carteret  asked  her  to  walk 
about  for  a  little,  and  Jemima  said, 

"  Yes ;  go,  Valery.  I  like  my  exercise  best 
sitting  still,  but  it  does  young  people  good  to 
take  it  walking,"  and  she  nodded  at  Carteret  as 
gravely  as  if  she  had  enunciated  some  grand 
axiom. 

"You'll  not  mind  sitting  alone?"  Valery  in- 
quired. 

"  Not  a  bit ;  I  can  watch  the  carriages ;  and 
do  see  that  nurse-girl  with  the  red  petticoat 
and  ribbons,  and  she'll  drop  the  baby,  staring 
to  see  if  people  notice  her — ^how  any  body  can 
let  her  make  such  a  show  of  herself,  and  it's  a 
cross-eyed  baby  and  small,  no  wonder,  is  more 
than  I  can  conceive." 

She  was  so  fully  occupied  observing  the  care- 
less domestic  in  her  rather  theatrical  array, 
that  she  paid  no  attention  to  her  companions : 
they  left  her  and  walked  through  the  winding 
paths  toward  the  broad  road  which  overlooks 
the  Borghese  grounds.  Carteret  was  talking 
and  Valery  listening ;  and  from  one  of  the  car- 
riages that  dashed  past  them  unnoticed,  Hetty's 
face  looked  out,  and  her  kindly  glance  watched 
them  as  long  as  they  were  in  sight. 

**I  wish  I  knew,"  she  thought;  "I  do  wish 
I  knewl  Just  as  I  believed  I  saw  the  way, 
they  come  and  tell  me  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Cecil  Conway,  and  that  she  threw  him  over ! 
And  if  he  doesn't  care — ^heigh-ho,  poor  Valery! 
I  mean  to  find  out  if  I  can — I  might  do  some- 
thing !  I'm  sure  I've  never  failed  yet  in  what  I 
set  my  heart  upon,  and  to  see  Valery  happy — " 
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Then  her  meditations  wore  interrupted  hy  a 
couple  of  equestrians  who  rode  dose  to  the  car- 
riage, and  talked  to  the  new  duchess  about  nu- 
merous matters  which  interested  her,  for  she 
had  already  made  her  salons  a  sort  of  head- 
quarters for  all  the  nobles  on  the  Liberal  side. 
But  while  they  discussed  the  probabilities  in 
regard  to  a  ministership  which  she  had  set  her 
heart  upon  for  her  duke,  she  did  not  forget  the 
subject  that  entered  her  mind  as  she  regarded 
her  two  friends,  baring,  long  before  she  bloom- 
ed into  a  great  lady,  acquired  the  enviable  fac- 
ulty of  thinking  about  seyeral  things  and  con- 
versing on  half  a  dozen  others  at  the  same 
time. 

"  I  think  this  first  approach  of  spring  makes 
one  dreamy  and  idle  and  worthless,"  Carteret 
was  saying,  in  return  to  some  apology  Yalery 
had  offered  when  he  asked  about  her  new  pic- 
ture. 

'*It  seems  so  to  me,"  she  replied ;  then  sud- 
denly remembering  what  was  the  reason  that 
drove  her  forth  from  her  labors,  stopped  short. 
"  I  mean  to  be  industrious  again,"  she  added ; 
'*my  lazy  fit  has  lasted  long  enough." 

^*  Please  don't  grow  furiously  active,"  he 
said ;  '*  take  pity  on  all  my  idle  hours !  This 
is  just  the  weather  for  pilgrimages.  May  I 
come  for  you  to-morrow,  to  go  to  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars  ?  Tou  knqw  you  promised  to  stray 
about  the  ruins  with  m^.  I've  not  visited  them 
for  several  years." 

''You  don't  think  of  returning  to  America 
at  present?"  she  asked. 

*'  Not  yet ;  I  must  go  back,  though ;  I've  no 
right  to  waste  my  time  in  these  purposeless 
wanderings." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Ford  said  you  were  connected 
with  the  Embassy  in  England,"  she  added. 

"Yes;  I  resigned,"  he  answered,  shortly, 
and  a  shadow  crossed  his  face. 

She  was  quick  always  to  notice  the  least 
change  in  his  looks  or  manner,  and  the  passing 
gloom  that  saddened  his  countenance  did  not 
escape  her. 

"  I  am  sure  any  body  is  happier  with  work 
to  do,"  she  said,  softly. 

"Yes — much — you  are  right!  I  must  go 
back  to  America." 

There  was  some  meaning  under  his  words 
which  she  could  not  understand,  but  at  least 
she  could  try  to  rouse  him  out  of  his  dreary 
train  of  thought. 

"We  will  go  ruin-hunting  to-morrow,  if  it 
is  pleasant,"  she  said ;  "  I  believe  they  would 
never  grow  quite  familiar,  if  one  visited  them 
every  day." 

"It  is  very  good  of  yon  to  let  me  persuade 
you  into  wasting  your  time,"  he  said. 

She  smiled — more  brightly  than  usual — look- 
ing so  much  like  Cecil,  that  with  his  mind  full 
of  the  bitter  thoughts  her  question  had  awaken- 
ed, it  was  unendurable. 

"After  all,"  said  he,  abruptly,  turning  away 
his  head, "  I  suppose  most  lives  are  made  up  of 
nothing  el^e  except  regrets.'* 


"  I  don't  mean  that  mine  shall  be,"  Yalery 
said,  firmly. 

She  wished  so  mucli  that  she  could  know  of 
what  he  was  thinking ;  if  only  certain  that  some 
great  love  or  sorrow  filled  his  heart,  it  might 
help  to  overcome  her  own  weakness. 

"  I  don't  believe  yon  intend  that  yours  shall," 
she  continued. 

"  No ;  I  hope  I  am  not  a  coward  or  a  fbol," 
he  replied,  rather  bitterly.  "A  man  finds  him- 
self the  latter  occasionally,  but  he  needn't  add 
cowardice  to  it." 

"I  can  scarcely  fancy  your  doing  so,"  she 
said. 

"  Though  you  would  not  vouch  for  my  prov- 
ing an  exception  to  the  first  proposition,"  re- 
turned he,  laughing  cynically. 

"Yon  have  a  habit  of  always  turning  the 
conversation  off  with  a  jest,  if  you  have  been 
led  into  speaking  of  yourself,"  she  said,  grave- 
ly;  "I  don't  think  it  well  with  one's  friends." 

"And  I  have  learned  to  regard  yon  as  one 
of  my  best,"  he  answered,  with  equal  serious- 
ness. "  Indeed,  Miss  Stuart,  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  a  great  many  useful  lessons." 

"To  thank  me  I"  she  repeated,  in  wonder. 
"Now,  honestly,  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea 
what  yon  mean." 

"It  was  because  they  were  unconsciously 
given  that  they  did  me  good,"  he  said.  "  Your 
perseverance,  your  quiet  courage,  and,  above 
all,  your  simple,  child-like  faith — strong,  think- 
ing woman  as  you  are — have  not  been  wasted 
on  me." 

And  only  so  lately  her  faith  had  wavered  till 
it  seemed  shaken  to  its  very  foundations;  she 
had  cried  out  that  her  life  was  utterly  barren, 
yet  if  in  any  way  it  bore  a  good  effect  for  oth- 
ers, it  could  not  be  useless ! 

"  I  thank  yon  so  much  for  saying  that,"  she 
exclaimed,  impulsively,  looking  at  him  with  her 
great  brown  eyes  a  little  misty;  "so  much! 
But  don't  think  better  of  me  than  I  deserve — 
you  can't  know  how  often  I  rebel  and  am  im- 
patient ;  but,  indeed,  it  is  a  great  help  to  have 
the  faith." 

"  If  it  were  only  within  ereiy  one's  reach  I" 

"  It  must  be,  if  one  tries  aright ;  now  that 
sounds  like  a  sermon,  but  I  don't  know  how 
else  to  say  it." 

"Perhaps  yon  will  teach  me  that  in  time, 
among  other  good  things,"  he  said,  without 
thinking  of  all  his  words  might  imply. 

The  color  deepened  for  an  instant  in  her 
cheeks,  then  faded  as  suddenly,  but  she  sai^, 
quietly  enough, 

"  I  suppose  we  all  t«ach  others  in  some  fash- 
ion. I  think  we  must  go  back  now ;  Mrs.  Slo- 
man  will  want  to  go  home." 

They  walked  slowly  along  the  winding  paths 
again,  where  the  shrubs  were  beginning  to  put 
forth  their  tender  green,  the  happy  voices  of 
children,  the  fountain's  song,  and  the  softened 
notes  of  the  music,  blending  together  in  pleas- 
ant harmony. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  love  this  place,"  he  said. 
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''I  have  been  very  happy  in  Rome/*  she  an- 
swered ;  *'  whatever  were  to  happen  to  me,  I 
coald  always  remember  thati" 

''If  only  the  recollection  did  not  grow  an 
added  pain,"  returned  he;  and  again  she  saw 
in  his  face,  as  she  had  so  often  done,  the  stir 
of  some  sorrowful  memory.  It  hurt  her,  but 
she  was  glad  too,  since  it  reminded  her  that 
the  impulsive  words  which  thrilled  her  heart 
were  carelessly  spoken,  and  must  not  be  dwelt 
upon. 

**I  shall  come  for  you  to-morrow,  then?*'  he 
said,  as  they  approached  the  spot  where  Jemi- 
ma sat. 

''Yes;  I  shall  be  ready.** 

Mrs.  Sloman  was  anxious  to  go  home,  for  she 
had  been  sitting  until  she  felt  chilly. 

« I'm  beginning  to  creep,**  she  said,  as  soon 
as  they  approached ; ''  it  commences  in  my  back 
and  goes  down  to  my  ankles ;  and  it*s  always 
the  way  in  this  climate,  where  yon  can't  tell 
whether  you*re  warm  or  not ;  do  yon  creep,  Mr. 
Carteret?** 

''I  suppose  I  did  in  my  time,**  he  said, 
laughing. 

**Only  in  the  sammer-time?**  she  repeated, 
misunderstanding,  as  usual.  "  That's  odd,  bnt 
I  remember  my  great-uncle  used  to  have  his 
Worst  colds  then,  and  he  died  of  apoplexy.** 

''I  don't  think  Mr.  Carteret  looks  a  very 
likely  subject  for  the  disease  just  at  present,** 
said  Yalery. 

''  Oh,  you  never  can  tell  what  people  will 
have,** 'she  replied,  sagely.  "There  was  Ma- 
tilda Mayhew  got  thrown  out  of  a  carriage  and 
broke  her  neck,  when  the  doctors  all  said  she 
must  die  of  consumption ;  and  that  makes  me 
think,  Valery,  I  wish  we  had  driven  up  here, 
for  I'd  like  to  go  round  by  the  Corso  and  stop 
at  Carolina's  a  minute,  because  she  hasn*t  sent 
home  those  things — a-^a  corset,  you  know,**  in 
an  awfnl  whisper,  more  distinct  than  her  ordi- 
nary voice,  though  she  was  happy  in  the  belief 
that  the  gentleman  had  not  caught  a  syllable  of 
the  secret. 

''I  dare  say  Mr.  Carteret  will  be  good 
enough  to 'find  us  ^  carriage,**  replied  Valery. 

He  went  in  search  of  one,  soon  returned,  and 
conducted  them  to  it. 

"Tm  sure  it*8  very  kind  of  you,  Mr. — Mr. 
Mumteret,'*  cried  Jemima,  triumphantly,  con- 
fident she  had  the  name  straight  this  time. 
''  Perhaps  he*ll  go  with  us,  Valery,  and  stay 
for  dinner — though  I  don't  believe  that  chick- 
en is  bigger  than  a  partridge,**  she  continued, 
perfectly  unconscious  that  she  was  thinking 
aloud. 

"Pray  don*t  bring  stan^ation  on  us  by  an 
acceptance,  Mr.  Carteret,**  said  Valery,  seeing 
him  make  a  great  effort  not  to  laugh. 

"Why  what  on  earth,  Valery!**  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Sloman,  of  course  hearing  quickly  enough 
when  she  was  not  meant  to.  "  I  didn't  say  any 
thing — we  always  have  three  good  meals,  for 
I'll  never  give  in  to  the  foreign  habit  of  noth- 
ing but  coffee  in  the  morning,  and  John  always 


takes  tea,  and  the  eggs  In  Home  are  never  cer- 
tain, and  as  for  ham— oh,  if  yon  come  to  that, 
you'll  not  stop  short  of  Baltimore  before  yoa 
get  it.'* 

Carteret  put  them  in  the  carriage,  and  stood 
looking  after  it  as  they  drove  away.  Ronsed 
by  the  stopping  of  wheels  close  by,  he  turned, 
saw  the  duchess's  caUcke  drawn  up  at  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  stepped  forward  to  greet  her. 

"  I  couldn't  exactly  drive  over  yon,"  said 
she,  giving  him  her  hand,  "though  you  choose 
an  odd  spot  to  fall  cloud-gazing.  Please  get 
in — I  want  to  go  down  for  one  turn  abont  the 
Borghese  grounds." 

Hetty  looked  very  pretty  and  piquant  in  her 
tasteful  toilet,  among  her  bright-colored  wraps, 
and  was  as  talkative  and  genial  as  ever.  But 
as  the  carriage,  after  descending  the  hill  and 
passing  through  the  Flaminian  gate,  turned 
into  the  villa  road,  she  became  silent  for  a  few 
moments,  then  said,  quickly, 

**I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  be  imperti- 
nent, so  I  may  as  well  begin." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  laughed  he ;  "  va- 
riety, et  cetera — ^I  spare  yon  the  old  proverb." 

"Bnt  I  don't  intend  to  spare  you," cried 
she;  "something  M'orse  than  proverbs  too- 
even  Solomon's !  I  did  not  mean  that,  though. 
I  promised  Valery  not  to  say  things  that  sound 
irreverent  for  the  sake  of  being  witty." 

"Valery,  as  yon  call  her,  is  the  most  charm- 
ing preacher  one  could  imagine,"  said  he. 

"  Has  she  been  sermonizing  you  ?" 

*'Ko;  only  as  her  daily  life  is  a  constant 
evangel." 

"At  all  events,  it  brings  me  to  what  I  want 
to  say — I  hate  beating  about  to  get  at  things." 

"That's  because  you  have  no  patience, "said 
he,  coolly. 

"  But  you  are  not  to  lecture.  I  brought  you 
here  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  that  my- 
self." 

"Don't  hope  to  infect  me  with  Liberal 
ideas,"  returned  he,  teasingly ;  "  I  am  full  of 
sympathy  for  the  poor  pope,  and  even  entertain 
a  tenderness  for  Antonelli." 

"Now  don't  make  me  think  abont  all  those 
foolish  old  creatures,  else  I  shall  lose  my  tem- 
per! I  grew  so  rabid  this  morning  that  my 
husband  told  me  I  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  But  where  was  I — you  put  things  out 
of  my  head." 

"  Threatening  me  with  a  lecture." 

"  No,  no ;  I  only  said  I  meant  impertinence : 
bnt  you  promise  not  to  be  vexed  ?"  she  added, 
growing  serious  again. 

"  I  think  I  can  safely  promise  that,  duchess." 

"  Yes,  for  I  mean  well-— ob,  the  odious  phrase 
— ^no,  I  don't — I  hate  well-meaning  people !  I 
shall  get  utterly  unintelligible  if  I  try  to  make 
excuses!  Anv  way,  I  like  you  very  mnch, 
and—" 

"  That  is  intelligible,  at  all  events,  and  nice 
to  hear." 

"  Don't  be  silly !  Tes,  I  like  yoa,  bnt  there's 
somebody  I  like  better." 
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'*  Oh,  as  yoa  are  still  in  your  honey-moon ! 

'*Do  be  qniet-^as  if  I  was  thinking  of  my 
hasband — bless  him !  No,  Mr.  Carteret,  I  like 
Vnlery  better — it  is  of  her  I  think,  and  that  is 
Avhat  makes  me  speak  I  There,  now  we*re  in 
the  midst  of  things  at  once,  bat  well  not  quar- 
rel." 
"^  ^*  Not  on  that  subject,  assuredly,"  he  answer- 
ed, grave  enough  now,  and  looking  at  her  in- 
quiringly. 

**  Wliat  I  want  to  say  is  bo  impossible — so 
nnusual,  but  I  do  think  I  ought,  Mr.  Carteret; 
she  is  the  dearest  friend  I  ever  had  or  ever  can 
have — ^remember  that,  and  forgive  me." 

'*  What  do  you  wish  to  say  about  her  ?"  he 
asked. 

*'  Not  so  much  about  her  as  you.** 

"  Say  it  freely ;  I  admire  and  respect  her  as 
much  as  you  can." 

**  Admiration  and  respect  are  all  very  well," 
exclaimed  Hetty,  impatiently ;  **  but — see  here, 
you  have  saved  her  life  twice ;  Valery  is  not 
silly,  not  given  to  romance,  but  I  can't  help 
fearing  that  she  may  grow  interested  in  you 
after  such  a  beginning.  I  don't  know  any 
thing  about  it,  but  I*m  always  planning,  and  I 
liked  to  think  it  might  end — oh,  as  a  novel 
ought ;  and  now  I  have  heard  that  your  heart 
is  elsewhere,  and  I  must  think  of  her — yon  are 
not  vexed  ?** 

"Go  on, please!" 

*'  I  know  yon  are  constantly  at  the  honse ; 
I  am  sure  you  would  do  nothing  wrong — ^yon*re 
not  that  meanest  of  creatures,  a  male  flirt! 
But,  who  can  tell,  she  might  learn  to  care,  and 
oh,  think  of  her  unhappiness — I  can*t  bear  it,  I 
can*t  bear  it!" 

He  was  silent  as  she  stopped  in  her  passion- 
ate speech,  but  presently  said, 

"I  thoroughly  appreciate  your  motives  — 
you  were  right  to  speak.  I  can  only  say  yon 
do  me  justice ;  I — ** 

"  Of  course  I  knew  that  in  advance ;  I  could 
have  told  Valery  what  I  heard  if  I  had  not  been 
sure  of  you." 

"  I  may  probably  tell  her  myself,"  he  said, 
gravely. 

Hetty  sighed :  it  was  true  then,  this  report 
which  had  come  to  her  ears  —  come  too  late, 
however;  she  felt  that  Valery  cared  for  him 
already. 

"  Life  is  an  awful  muddle !"  she  cried,  irri- 
tably. 

"I  can  not  dispute  that,** he  said,  smiling, 
though  he  echoed  her  sigh.  '*Best  satisfied, 
duchess,  I  shall  do  no  wrong ;  I  would  cut  my 
two  hands  off  sooner  than  bring  a  moment's  un- 
happiness to  your  friend." 

"At  least  I've  done  no  harm," said  she; 
"  that's  a  comfort ;  one  usually  makes  dreadful 
blunders  trying  to  sot  things  straight  for  other 
people." 

"  Not  so  great  as  in  setting  things  straight 
for  one's  self,"  he  answered,  gloomily. 

"  I  am  not  sure :  we  overrate  ourselves  and 
our  feelings  T- life  doesn't  hang  on  one  senti- 


ment ;  if  I  hadn't  learned  th|t,  Mr.  Carteret,  I 
should  never  be  the  happy  woman  I  am." 

She  felt  bitter  and  angry  toward  Cecil;  what 
right  had  this  girl,  teho  had  the  whole  world  at 
her  feet,  to  come  between  Valery  and  her  one 
chance  of  happiness?  However  beautiful  and 
gifted,  she  could  not  compare  with  Valery! 
Hetty  could  have  raved  at  Carteret  for  letting 
any  thought  of  this  creature  stand  between  his 
heart  and  her  friend. 

"  I  can't  say  any  more,"  said  she ;  "  I  don't 
expect  your  confidence.  Tell  the  man  to  drive 
home,  please — where  shall  I  set  you  down  ?** 

Carteret  gave  the  requisite  orders,  then  said, 

^*  One  would  think  yon  were  vexed  with  me, 
after  all,  duchess." 

"  No — ^yes ;  I  suppose  I  am,  or  with  fate ! 
But  talk  of  something  else !  You  must  follow 
your  destiny  like  other  people;  I  only  hope 
you'll  not  find  out  too  late  that  yon  have  been 
mistaken." 

He  understood  perfectly  what  she  meant; 
that  she  was  sore  at  the  idea  of  his  ranking 
any  woman  in  his  mind  above  her  favorite. 
But  there  was  no  need  to  explain ;  to  Valery 
alone  should  he  ever  tell  the  history  of  the 
past — to  her  only,  it  he  became  convinced  that 
she  cared  for  him.  His  dream  had  died  in 
darkness ;  surely  life  had  nothing  better  to  of- 
fer than  the  love  of  this  woman,  if  it  were  trne 
that  her  heart  had  gone  out  toward  him.  Het- 
ty was  too  busy  for  a  while  with  her  own  re- 
flections to  notice  his  silence.  Suddenly  she 
roused  herself  to  say, 

"  Yon  know  that  Miss  Conway  was  to  have 
married  the  Earl  of  Aldershott  months  ago,  only 
the  mourning  for  his  father  prevented  it" 

"  He  is  a  fine  fellow,"  Carteret  replied,  qui- 
etly. 

Just  then  the  carriage  halted  before  the 
house  where  he  lodged';  he  made  his  adieux 
and  descended,  and  Hetty  drove  off,  half  angry 
with  herself  for  the  parting  thrust  she  had  given 
him,  yet  feeling  too  much  vexed  at  what  she 
mentolly  termed  his  folly  to  be  very  remorseful. 

Carteret  mounted  the  stairs  to  his  rooms, 
and  spent  long  hours  in  silent  reflection.  To 
one  thinghis  mind  was  made  up  when  he  rose 
from  that  season  of  self-commtming.  To-mor- 
row Valery  should  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
cide what  was  to  be  done  with  their  two  lives ; 
he  would  not  put  it  off;  she  should  be  given 
the  chance  at  once.  So  far  as  he  was  concern- 
ed, nothing  could  be  so  bad  as  this  torturing 
solitude,  without  even  a  plain  duty  to  occupy 
his  heart  and  keep  it  from  feeding  on  itself. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

WHERE    THET    MET. 

The  next  day  was  as  bright  and  beantiful  as 
its  predecessor;  the  sun  seemed  to  have  re- 
gained its  old  love  for  the  Roman  landscape, 
and  to  be  eager  by  the  warmth  of  its  caresses 
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to  make  up  for  its  late  caprice.  Carteret 
thoagfat  this  as  be  walked  along  the  quaint  pi- 
azzas, where  the  gajlj-dressed  peasants  basked 
in  the  warmth,  where  blacb-robed  priests  glid- 
ed past,  and  mendicant  monks  shuffled  morose- 
ly along,  and  the  doves  wheeled  and  circled 
about,  and  the  bells  rang  out  dreamily  through 
the  quiet — thought  it,  and  smiled  at  his  own 
fancifulness,  as  we  all  do  when  we  find  our- 
selves indulging  in  imaginative  sentiments,  as 
if  there  .was  a  weakness  in  getting  somewhat 
beyond  the  narrow  round  of  every-day  reflect 
tions. 

They  had  forgotten  when  making  their  en- 
gagement that  this  day  was  a/etta,  and  a  visit 
to  the  ruin  an  impossibility  in  consequencie. 
But  Carteret  went  on  to  the  house  all  the  same, 
and  found  Valery  alone.  Mrs.  Sloman  had  gone 
out,  and  Ford  was  shut  up  in  his  studio. 

'^But  I  don*t  see  why  I  am  to  be  cheated  of 
my  walk;  you  can't  work  on  a  fete-day," he 
said ;  *'  at  least  so  bright  a  one  as  this." 

**Then  we  will  go  up  over  the  hill  to  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,*'  Valery  replied.  . ' *  Giovanni 
told  me  there  was  to  be  a  procession  from  one 
of  the  neighboring  convents,  and  I  have  a  weak- 
ness for  processions." 

They  set  out,  passing  on  up  the  hilly  streets 
till  they  reached  the  Via  Sistina,  from  whence 
in  the  distance  the  vast  Basilica  loomed  against 
the  horizon,  like  some  mighty  ark  of  rest,  offer- 
ing a  refuge  from  the  storms  and  perils  of  the 
lower  world. 

Carteret  had  not  forgotten  his  resolution  of 
the  previous  night;  however  pleasantly  they 
talked,  it  was  in  his  mind  the  whole  time. 
They  descended  the  street  of  the  Four  Fount- 
ains, a  continuation  of  the  broad  thoroughfare 
which  commences  at  the  piazza  of  Trinitk  de* 
Monti,  only  changing  its  name  at  every  comer, 
after  a  fashion  Roman  streets  have;  and  Carte- 
ret made  her  sit  down  to  rest  before  mounting 
the  tree-lined  avenue  which  leads  up  to  Maria 
Maggiore. 

While  they  sat  there,  the  procession  came 
out  of  the  church  and  filed  down  the  hill,  pass- 
ing them  slowly.  A  long  troop  of  black-and- 
white  veiled  women,  marshaled  by  a  number 
of  elderly  sisters ;  and  though  droning  a  prayer 
in  concert,  they  were  not  too  busy  to  watch  what- 
ever went  on  about  them — ^these  duU-Hfed  wom- 
en, only  now  and  then,  on.  occasions  like  the 
present,  coming  into  the  broad  light  of  day  from 
the  shadow  of  their  cloisters.  They  looked 
pale,  like  all  persons  who  live  unnaturally  re- 
strained ;  some  of  them  blinked  a  little,  like 
night-birds  unused  to  the  sunshine;  still  the 
general  effect  of  the  long  row  of  nuns  in  their 
funereal  costume  was  quaint  and  pretty. 

"  I  wonder  if  they  are  content  ?"  Carteret 
said,  giving  utterance  to  the  first  thought  that 
comes  into  the  spectator*s  mind  while  watch- 
ing a  similar  scene;  ''if  this  glimpse  of  the  or- 
dinary world  makes  them  long  to  stay  in  it  ?" 

*'  I  should  think  the  lack  of  occupation  must 
be  the  chief  want,"  Valery  said;  "in  any  of 


the  orders  that  really  work,  I  can  understand 
the  possibility  of  contentment." 

"  One  hardly  begins  life  meaning  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  that." 

"  Yet  wise  people  say  we  must  all  come  to 
it,"  she  answered. 

"But  don't  you  think  it  natural  to  rebel 
when  we  find  ourselves  deprived  of  happiness, 
which  seems  our  right  ?" 
.'    "  Very  natural,  unfortunately." 

"  Then  I  don't  see  why  so  strong  an  instinct 
was  given  if  we  are  not  to  use  it,"  be  said, 
smiling. 

"I  suppose  one  ought  always  to  try  for  the 
happiness,  only  patiently  instead  of  in  a  rebell- 
ious spirit.  But  it  is  too  lazy  a  day  to  split  the- 
ories ;  shall  we  go  ?   I  am  not  in  the  least  tired." 

They  walked  on  again,  both  silent  for  a 
while,  then  Valery  began  speaking  of  the  color 
of  the  clouds,  the  effect  of  the  light  on  the  tree- 
tops —  nothing  escaped  her  observation.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  how  much  beauty  she 
always  pointed  out  that  he  would  have  passed 
unheeded,  though  he  really  loved  the  beautiful, 
and,  Uke  most  young  people  of  our  generation, 
could  talk  any  quantity  of  Ruskinesque  senti- 
ment about  it.  But  Valery  did  not  work  her> 
self  up  to  the  subject,  it  showed  naturally ;  one 
could  see  her  thoughts  were  always  busy,  her 
eyes  always  quick  to  notice ;  so  much  a  matter 
of  hourly  habit  that  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to 
do  stately  periods. 

The  conversation  never  once  neared  the 
point  he  meant  to  approach,  and  now  they  had 
reached  the  church.  They  did  not  enter,  but 
walked  on  round  it  into  the  quaint  square,  look- 
ing away  over  the  distant  hills  whereon  shone 
broad  streaks  of  silver  snow-drifts  left  from  the 
winter's  storms,  but  so  radiant  that  one  might 
have  fancied  them  pathways  leading  up  into  the 
eternal  glory.  In  the  nearer  scene  stood  a  ru- 
ined temple  of  Minerva ;  between  that  and  the 
hills,  a  stretch  of  smooth,  grassy  plain.  They 
gazed  in  silence — studied  the  majestic  front  of 
the  church,  and  suddenly  the  bells  in  the  tower 
chimed  out  soft  and  glad,  and  added  to  the 
dreamy  beauty  of  the  surroundings. 

Carteret  saw  that  Valery  had  no  wish  to  talk, 
and  respected  her  mood,  though  the  peaceful 
scene  brought  neither  quiet  nor  pleasure  to  his 
troubled  thoughts. 

Still  the  bells  rang,  and  from  a  distance  some 
deep,  iron-tongued  bell  boomed  out  a  response, 
and  continued  at  intervals  joining  the  joyous 
refrain,  with  such  an  appealing  pathos  in  its 
tone  that  Valery  shivered  under  an  odd  fancy 
which  started  up  in  her  mind.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  the  bells  were  the  voices  of  happy  spir- 
its  singing  softly  in  measured  cadence,  '^  We 
pray,  we  pray ;"  and  that  the  responding  voice, 
the.  deep,  grating  wail,  was  the  agonized  call  of 
some  lost  soul  in  purgatory  straining  toward  the 
golden  gates  of  Paradise,  and  moaning  in  an- 
swer,  **  For  me,  for  me !" 

"  Come  into  the  church,"  she  said,  suddenly ; 
"I  don't  like  it." 
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C&rteret  looked  at  her  inquiringly  and  wonld 
know  what  was  amiss — her  face  had  changed 
so  qnickly.  In  order  to  relieve  his  fears  that 
she  was  ill  she  had  to  tell  him  her  foolish  con- 
ceit, hiashing,  confused  under  his  smile. 

"Yon  are  laughing  at  me,**  she  said;  '*! 
don't  wonder.*' 

*'  Ko,  indeecf !  I  must  tell  joa  my  thought  in 
return,  that  you  may  not  accuse  mo  of  it.  I 
was  thinking  that  your  society  always  shows 
me  what  a  commonplace  animal  I  am — I  have 
to  reach  upward  all  the  while  to  follow  your  ar- 
tistic fancies.*' 

It  was  a  pretty  compliment  enough,  but  it 
jarred  upon  her  ear;  she  did  not  like  to  be 
reminded  just  then  that  there  was  little  real 
sympathy  between  their  souls ;  few  points  upon 
which  their  thoughts  could  find  a  common  meet- 
ing-ground. 

She  led  the  way  into  the  church — to  my  mind 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  in 
Rome.  The  vast  sweep  of  the  broad  nave,  with 
the  double  rows  of  Ionic  columns  separating  it 
from  the  isles,  which  give  admittance  to  a  suc- 
cession of  lovely  chapels ;  upon  the  broad  -en- 
tablature supported  by  the  pillars,  a  succession 
of  quaint  mosaics  that  date  back  beyond  the 
mediaeval  ages ;  and  above,  the  light  spring  of 
Corinthian  pilasters  rising  to  the  gorgeous  roof, 
which  still  glitters  with  the  first  gold  ever 
brought  from  the  New  World.  The  noble  curve 
of  the  tribune  beyond,  bright  with  colored  mar- 
bles and  Oriental  alabaster — the  peculiar  soft 
light  which  fills  the  whole  immense  space; 
every  thing  combines — religious  sights,  associa- 
tions with  the  past,  the  sweet  old  legend  linked 
with  the  building  of  the  temple — to  form  a 
spell  which  must  have  its  influence  upon  the 
most  careless  beholder,  however  little  as  a  rule 
he  may  be  touched  by  devotional  feeling  or  ar- 
tistic appointments. 

The  two  walked  slowly  up  the  nave,  Valery 
pointing  out  to  her  companion  a  thousand  beau- 
ties that  had  before  escaped  his  eyes ;  then  the 
sudden  melancholy  swell^of  the  organ  checked 
their  talk,  and  they  stood  listening,  and  Val- 
ery's  face  kindled  under  the  emotions  which 
thrilled  her  soul  till  Carteret  wondered  at  its 
beauty. 

Two  begging  Franciscan  monks,  who  had 
been  making  a  picture  of  themselves  as  they 
knelt  in  front  of  one  of  the  chapels,  sprang  up 
and  beset  him  for  alms,  and  Valery  wandered 
on  to  study  an  Annunciation  which  she  loved, 
for  tho  countenance  of  the  Virgin  raised  toward 
the  lily-bearing  angel  was  so  lull  of  startled  awe 
and  joy  that  many  a  more  renowned  picture  of 
the  same  subject  had  often  moved  her  less. 

Carteret  left  her  to  herself  for  a  while,  and 
Valery  bent  to  say  a  prayer,  not  sufficiently 
rigid  to  refuse  that  support,  because  she  could 
not  yield  to  the  errors  which  separated  the 
Romish  temple  from  the  pure  doctrines  of  the 
old  Catholic  faith.  As  she  rose  from  her  knees, 
she  lieard  a  youthful  voice  exclaim,  in  a  half- 
whisper, 


''Aunt  Dor,  do  look!  who  is  she  so  like? 
Aunt  Dor,  do  move  this  way — see  I** 

And  a  voice  that  Valery  remembered  well, 
which  made  her  heart  thrill  after  all  these  long 
years,  answered  aloud, 

<<  Do  be  quiet,  Cecil  1  You  have  been  half 
craxy  ever  since  we  got  to  Rome ;  now,  don't 
go  mad  just  here!  There  are  two  horrible 
brown  creatures  yonder,  listening,  I*m  sure; 
spies  of  the  inquisition,  Tve  not  the  least  doubt. 
I  don't  wish  them  to  put  you  in  a  dungeon,  and 
I  have  to  go  to  Florence  for  Victor  Emanuel  to 
get  you  out.'* 

''I  don*t  believe  there  are  any  dungeons  con- 
venient, Aunt  Dor ;  but  you  haven't  looked.** 

**Don*t  tell  me,  they*re  everywhere!** inter- 
rupted the  other. 

''  But  do  look !  yon  can't  see  her  face ;  why, 
it  certainly  is  she.*' 

"Who — what?**  cried  her  companion,  im- 
patiently. 

**  Valery ;  I  do  believe  it  is  Valery  !'* 

"Valery!  in  a  Franciscan's  gown  ?  Oh,  yon 
must  be  daft.** 

But  Valery  moved  a  few  steps  forward.  Miss 
Dorothy  saw  her  face  for  the  first  time,  as  she 
stood  with  her  hands  involuntarily  extended,  a 
smile  of  recognition  on  her  lips.  Cecil  Conway 
uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  forgetful  where  they  were, 
and  rushed  forward,  repeating, 

''  It  is  Valery !  oh,  Aunt  Dor,  I  was  sure  of 
it!  Valery,  Valery,  where  have  yon  been  so 
long  ?    How  glad  I  am.    Oh,  Valery,  Valery ! " 

She  broke  off  to  embrace  her  former  friend 
rapturously;  Miss  Dorothy  for  an  instant  re- 
garded the  pair,  comatose  nearly  with  astonish- 
ment, then  rushed  at  Valery  in  her  turn,  and 
there  was  much  incoherent  exclaiming  from  all 
their  i^ttempts  at  questions  and  explanations, 
broken  by  half-sobs  of  delight;  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  up  came  Fairfax  Carteret  in  search 
of  Valery,  and  stopped  like  a  man  petrified  at 
sight  of  her  companions. 

Cecil  saw  him  first  of  any  body,  and  gave 
him  a  stately  welcome,  to  which  he  could  find 
no  answer  in  the  least  intelligible. 

"Who— what?'* cried  Miss  Dorothy  at  the 
sound  of  his  name,  releasing  Valery.  "  Mr. 
Carteret  ?  Well,  I*ve  no  power  of  surprise  left ; 
show  me  whom  you  please  or  what  you  please, 
after  this  I*m  past  astonishment.** 

"  But  not  past  saying  yon  are  glad  to  see 
me,  I  hope  ?**  returned  Carteret,  recovering  his 
wits  enough  to  go  up  to  her  and  hold  out  his 
hand. 

"No  indeed,** said  Miss  Dorothy,  shaking  it 
warmly.  "  So  yon  are  in  Rome  too !  I  hope 
you  are  as  well  as  any  body  can  be  in  this  Pa- 
gan atmosphere.** 

"Quite  well,  and  very  glad  to  meet  you 
again,  Miss  Dorothy.** 

Cecil  had  taken  possession  of  Valery,  whis- 
pering her  joy  at  their  encounter ;  and  Valery, 
while  she  listened,  was  remembering  what  she 
had  seen  in  her  face  and  Carteret's  when  they 
I  met  so  unexpectedly. 
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*'WeVe  jnst  found  the  best  girl  in  the 
world,'*  said  Miss  Dorothy. 

•*  Where  are  yon,  Valery  ?" 

"Here,  Miss  Dor  I" 

'*I  was  afraid  yon  might  have  disappeared 
throngh  the  floor ;  one  never  knows  what  may 
happen  in  Rome.*' 

**  You  have  met  old  friends.  Miss  Stuart," 
said  Carteret,  not  yet  snfSciently  composed  to 
address  Cecil. 

<*01d  friends!  I  should  think  so!**  cried 
Miss  Dorothy,  before  the  other  could  speak ; 
then  a  new  thought  troubled  her  mind,  and  she 
must  hare  her  doubts  settled  at  once  in  spite 
of  joy,  the  small  courtesies  of  life,  or  any  other 
consideration.  "Valery,  you  were  on  your 
knees  before  that  thing,**  pointing  to  the  pic- 
ture ;  '*  yon  don*t  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
turned  Papist  ?** 

Yalery  laughed,  and  shook  her  head. 

"I  hope  I  may  say  a  prayer  in  any  church 
without  harm  ?**  she  answered. 

"I  hope  you  may,  Valery,"  replied  Miss 
Dorothy,  rather  severely ;  "  I  hope  you  may." 

"  I  am  sure  she  may,**  added  Carteret,  try- 
ing agnin  to  speak  naturally,  and  unable  to  de- 
cide which  was  hardest,  to  talk  or  be  silent. 

'*  Humph  !**  quoth  Miss  Dorothy,  and  there 
was  a  world  of  doubt  and  question  in  the  mon- 
osyllable. 

"Her  ideas  are  of  the  clearest,"  he  contin- 
ued; "I  assure  you,  Miss  Dorothy,  she  has 
made  me  thoroughly  ashamed  of  my  ignorance 
as  to  the  exact  difference  between  Catholic  and 
Roman  Catholic;  unlike  most  of  us,  she  under- 
stands her  own  fkith.'* 

Miss  Dorothy's  face  cleared  into  a  beaming 
smile. 

"She  ought,** cried  she,  with  a  certain  saint- 
ly majesty  and  a  mingling  of  self-congratulato- 
ry pride,  at  which  one  could  not  help  smiling ; 
'*  she  ought ;  I  taught  her.** 

Yalery  held  her  hand  fast,  tiying  to  say  how 
glad  she  was  they  had  met,  longing  to  ask  a 
thousand  questions ;  Miss  Dorothy,  equally  ea^ 
ger,  yet  both  a  little  silent,  as  people  are  apt  to 
be  after  a  long  separation :  so  many  emotions 
rise  at  once,  that  words  are  hard  to  find,  and 
for  a  time  one  can  scarcely  tell  whether  the 
meeting  is  more  a  pleasure  or  a  pain. 

Carteret  moved  toward  Cecil,  and  Cecil 
stood  a  statue  of  elegant  indifference.  It  is 
an  odd  study  to  get  exactly  at  people's  thoughts 
in  some  moment  of  strong  feeling.  Cecil  was 
wishing  at  the  instant  that  she  were  either  en- 
gaged or  married  to  Lord  George ;  for  a  good 
while  she  had  believed  that  she  had  wronged 
Carteret,  but  this  bad  no  effect  on  her  now. 
She  could  only  wish  there  had  been  any  claim 
or  vow  upon  her  to  make  his  appearance  a  mat- 
ter of  no  consequence.  Woman-like,  she  was 
the  first  to  recover  her  presence  of  mind :  she 
began  to  talk  as  easily  as  if  they  had  separated 
only  the  day  before,  as  if  they  had  parted  and 
met  again  the  merest  society  acquaintance  im- 
aginable.    His  heart  swelled  with  wrath  and 


pain,  but  he  would  not  be  outdone;  ao  they 
stood  there  and  said  such  a  host  of  nonsensical 
things,  that  any  acute  listener  would  have  gain- 
ed an  inkling  of  the  truth  in  spite  of  their  at- 
tempts at  keeping  a  proper  surface.  But  there 
was  no  one  to  listen  or  watch  for  a  few  mo- 
ments :  Yalery  had  taken  Miss  Dorothy's  am, 
and  drawn  her  down  the  aisle,  into  an  open 
chapel  some  distance  below.  As  soon  as  her 
first  confusion  of  delight  had  passed,  she  re- 
membered questions  that  must  be  put  at  once. 

"I  don*t  need  to  say  how  glad  I  am,  how 
happy  the  sight  of  you  makes  me,**  she  said, 
slowly ;  "  but  we  have  forgotten — I  mnst  noc 
stay  here.*' 

"I'll  not  lose  you  again!" cried  Miss  Doro- 
thy, putting  both  hands  on  her  shoulders,  as  if 
she  expected  her  to  run  away  on  the  instant. 

"But  Cecil,  oh.  Miss  Dorothy,  does  she 
know?" 

"  Hush,  child ;  no— nothing — she  never  will 


now. 


»» 


"But  if  her  friends  discovered  that  von  had 
met  me  ?" 

"It's  all  arranged;  there's  nobody  now  to 
tell  her.  Yalery,  1*11  not  lose  you  again  I  Mr. 
Denham  is  dead.** 

"Yes;  we  heard  that." 

"Well,  he  changed  a  good  deal  before  he- 
died ;  1*11  explain  later ;  there*s  no  reason  for 
trouble  now;  Marian*s  letter  was  destroyed 
long  ago.  Don*t  let's  even  think  yet  of  any 
thing  dreary ;  I  tell  you  we  need  not  part — Oh 
Yal,  Yal,  I  am  so  glad  to  find  yon!" 

"And  I!  if  I  could  only  tell  yon,  if  I  only 
could!" 

But  words  failed  them  both ;  they  conld  only 
cling  to  each  other  and  cry  silently  for  a  while. 
Then  Miss  Dorothy  shook  herself,  and  blew 
her  nose  till  the  chapel  rang  as  if  a  tmmpet 
had  suddenly  pealed  out. 

"  We'  needn't  go  sobbing  like  geese,"  cried 
she;  "tell  me  every  thing  in  a  minute;  do 
you  live  here,  where  have  you  been,  who  is 
with  you,  all  about  it  f  * 

"I  live  with  John  Ford  and  Jemima.  I 
met  him  in  New  York,  and  he  brought  me 
home,  but  Jemima  had  answered  your  letter 
before  that"  There  were  a  few  rapid  expla- 
nations, soon  interrupted  by  Cecil  and  Carte- 
ret; the  young  lady  found  it  not  easy  to  pre- 
serve her  elegant  manners,  and  signified  her 
intention  of  joining  her  aunt. 

"You  will  catch  more  cold  if  you  stay  here. 
Aunt  Dor,"  she  said;  "Yalery,  you'll  drive 
back  with  us;  come  here  to  me  this  instant. 
Aunt  Dor  shall  leave  me  a  little  bit  of  yon  to 
kiss  in  my  turn." 

So  now  Carteret  tried  to  play  the  agreeable 
to  the  spinster,  while  the  girls  walked  on  down 
the  aisle  before  them ;  but  it  was  difilcnlt  to 
get  his  thoughts  sufficiently  in  order  to  reply 
coherently  to  Miss  Dorothy's  remarks  and  in- 
quiries. When  they  reached  the  porch,  she 
tfaid, 

"  Wc  can  offer  you  a  scat,  Mr.  Carteret." 
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Bat  he  declined,  he  would  rather  walk ;  he 
woald  leave  Miss  Stoart  in  their  care ;  he  was 
charmed  that  she  had  met  two  sach  old  friends, 
hut  he  would  leave  them  now. 

"Oh,  she  came  up  with  you?"  asked  Miss 
Dorothy.  "Well,  you  can't  have  her  any 
more  to-day.  But  come  and  see  us  at  once ; 
we  are  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna— just  got  here 
yesterday — I  don't  know  the  numher,  hut  it's 
the  darkest  entrance  in  the  whole  square.'* 

"Perhaps  this  will  make  it  a  little  easier  to 
find,  Mr.  Carteret — if  yon  are  good  enough  to 
hunt  us  up,"  Cecil  said,  still  with  her  grand 
air,  handing  him  a  card  that  had  the  address 
written  on  it. 

"Of  course  hell  come,"  cried  Miss  Doro- 
thy ;  "  and  hell  tell  why  he  flew  off  like  a 
whirlwind  from  London — yon  young  people 
nowadays  are  past  my  comprehension!  But 
I'm  very  glad  ttf  see  you,  Fairfax  Carteret,  and 
you  look  more  like  your  mother  than  ever." 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Dorothy;  I'll  dome  to 
see  yon  and  be  glad  to,"  he  answered,  laying  a 
slight  emphasis  on  the  pronoun. 

"  We  are  having  quite  a  series  of  stage  ef- 
fects in  our  surprises,"  added  Cecil,  in  her 
most  delightful  drawl,  and  going  to  the  very 
limit  of  ladv-like  insolence. 

Carteret  did  not  seem  to  hear ;  Miss  Doro- 
thy looked  cross  and  annoyed ;  Valery  watch- 
ed Carteret's  face  from  under  her  veil.  There 
was  a  second's  uncomfortable  silence  while  the 
carriage  drove  up. 

"  So  you'll  not  come  with  us?"  Miss  Doro- 
thy said. 

He  refused  again,  jrery  calm  and  fearfully 
courteous  now. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  civil,"  Valery  said, 
and  stopped,  for  she  knew  he  did  not  hear  a 
word. 

"Oh,  we  can't  lose  you  a  moment,"  cried 
Cecil,  and  Valery  perceived  that  he  could  hear 
her  voice  plainly  enough. 

"Then,  if  you  absolutely  won't  come,  we 
must  say  good-bye,"  continued  Miss  Dorothy, 
holding  out  her  hand. 

He  bowed  over  it;  lifted  his  hat  to  Cecil, 
saw  Valery,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  make 
his  farewell  so  marked  that  it  could  not  fail  to 
strike  the  other  two.  But  ho  resisted  the  un- 
worthy desire;  he  remembered  the  words  he 
had  meant  to  speak  to  her  that  morning ;  the 
sight  of  Cecil  proved  to  him  what  a  horrible 
wickedness  they  would  have  been !  This  cm- 
el  girl  liad  the  same  power  over  him  as  of  old ; 
he  could  not  insult  Valery  by  any  feigned 
words  or  looks  of  tenderness.  Yet  if  she 
cared?  If  unconsciously  during  these  past 
weeks  his  manner  had  led  her  to  expect  sach 
words?  All  these  thoughts  flashed  through 
his  mind  during  the  instant  he  held  Miss  Dor- 
othy's hand.  "  €k>od-moming — I'm  so  glad 
to  have  met  you,  though  I  meant  to  scold," 
said  the  spinster;  then  a  careless  bow  from 
Cecil,  a  shy  glance  from  Valery's  troubled 
eyes,  and  the  carriage  dashed  off  over  the  un- 


even pavement  and  left  Carteret  standing 
alone. 

After  a  while  he  roused  himself  from  his 
gloomy  reverie  and  hurried  away.  It  was  im- 
possible to  return  home  and  spend  the  day  in 
inaction.  Ho  hastened  down  the  pleasant 
road,  past  the  peaceful-looking  convent,  past 
the  vine-covered  ruin,  and  through  the  Poiia 
Maggiore,  never  halting  in  his  rapid  march 
until  he  was  miles  distant,  off  on  the  broad 
campagna  where  the  sun  lay  bright  and  wann, 
the  heavens  spread  above  blue  and  joyous,  the 
skylarks  soared  and  sung,  the  breeze  rippled 
by  with  soft  murmurs,  and  eveiy  thing,  was 
redolent  with  beauty  and  content,  which  made 
the  tempest  of  his  thoughts  still  harder  to  bear 
from  the  contrast. 

Such  a  whirl  of  contradictory  emotions, 
with  the  horrible  pain  at  his  heart  predominant 
through  all,  till  at  last,  wearied  out,  not  so 
much  from  physical  fatigue  as  the  force  of  men- 
tal excitement,  he  lay  down  on  the  scented 
turf,  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  tried  to 
put  a  little  order  into  his  reflections,  and  re- 
proved himself  for  his  boyish  weakness. 

A  new  fancy  started  up  and  for  an  instant 
looked  like  a  vague  hope!  Cecil  had  over- 
done her  elegant  indifference ;  if  indifferent  to 
this  meeting  she  would  have  appeared  more 
natural!  Had  she  cared?  Was  there  some 
secret  connected  with  the  sudden  change  in  her 
manner  which  drove  him  desperate  and  half- 
mad  from  England  ?  Then  close  upon  it  came 
another  reflection  which  turned  the  vague  hope 
iiito  an  added  pain.  Valery — if  the  idea  the 
duchess  had  half  implied  were  true — if  she  had 
learned  to  regard  him  as  something  more  than 
a  friend  ? 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  resumed  his  eager 
march;  his  brain  reeled  and  whirled  till  he 
could  find  no  relief  except  in  that  hurried  mo- 
tion, but  he  could  not  outrun  his  fancies,  he 
could  not  get  beyond  the  voice  which  so  clear- 
ly indicated  the  coarse  that  he  must  adopt. 
Cecil's  own  act  iMtd  parted  them ;  he  must  rest 
content  with  her  decision ;  he  could  not  even 
ask  if  some  feeling  of  pique,  some  enemy's 
work  were  at  the  bottom  of  her  conduct ;  he 
conld  not  bring  about  any  explanation.  If  it 
was  true  he  had  unwittingly  given  Valery  rea- 
son to  believe  that  one  day  he  should  come 
with  a  question  from  his  soul  to  hers,  then  he 
must  fulfill  that  tacit  pledge.  He  had  never 
yet  broken  a  promise :  whatever  his  youthful 
errors  might  have  been,  he  had  kept  faith  un- 
swervingly, especially  where  women  were  con- 
cerned ;  it  was  his  creed — ^there  was  nothing 
he  could  not  more  easily  have  forgiven  himself 
than  any  shortcoming  hero ;  he  must  not  give 
the  lie  to  his  rule  of  action  now. 

So  he  walked  on  and  fought  his  battle  with 
such  strength  as  he  could  find ;  and  never  once, 
however  much  ho  suffered,  however  bright 
gleamed  the  hope  which  he  tried  to  tell  himself 
was  only  a  vain  fancy,  did  he  sully  his  soul  by 
contemplating  the  possibility  of  swerving  a 
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hair-breedth  from  justice  and  honor.  What- 
ever happened,  he  coald  bear  his  agony  if  these 
were  left  him  unstained ;  but  nothing  under 
Heaven,  no,  not  Cecil's  love,  if  that  could  come 
within  his  reach,  would  ever  atone  for  their 
loss,  or  leave  him  a  moment's  peace,  though  the 
future  of  which  he  had  dreamed  the  previous 
summer  under  the  ocean's  skies  could  have 
been  that  instant  realized  bj  forsaking  them, 
by  so  much  as  an  effort  to  warp  them  to  his 
will. 

The  carriage  drove  down  the  hill,  and  the 
three  feminine  tongues  chattered  volubly,  and 
Valery  told  where  she  had  been  and  what  she 
had  done  during  those  years  of  separation. 

'*Then  the  picture  was  yours,"  cried  Cecil, 
**  and  you  are  growing  famous — only  think  of 
that,  Aunt  Dor!" 

But  she  asked  no  question  as  to  why  Valery 
left  them;  she  remembered  the  warning  her 
aunt  had  long  ago  uttered,  and,  besides,  she 
was  too  glad  to  see  Valery  again  to  think  much 
of  the  past.  But  she  was  rather  odd  and  ca- 
pricious in  her  manner  all  day ;  this  meeting 
with  Carteret  had  shaken  her  too  rudely  for  her 
to  recover  self-controL  Miss  Dorothy  sent  off 
a  note  to  Ford  and  Jemima,  ordering  them 
without  fail  to  come  to  dinner,  and  the  hours 
before  their  arrival  fiew  so  rapidly,  and  there 
was  BO  much  to  ask  and  to  tell,  that  Carteret's 
name  was  scarcelv  mentioned. 

Jemima  arrived,  and  Cecil  thought  that  in 
her  whole  life  she  had  never  seen  any  thing  so 
wonderful  as  the  cap  she  had  mounted  to  do 
honor  to  the  occasion— such  a  fluttering,  incon- 
stant cap  too,  which,  heavily  as  it  was  weighted 
with  ribbons  and  flowers,  seemed  to  believe  it- 
self able  to  fly,  and  was  evei^  few  moments 
trying  to  escape  from  Jemima's  head,  as  if  it 
fancied  itself  some  sort  of  hvbrid  between  a 
bird  and  a  vegetable  production;  and  Cecil, 
rather  inclined  to-day  to  headache  and  nervous- 
ness, could  not  keep  from  watching  it  till  she 
got  a  feeling  that  it  was  alive — some  species 
of  bat  or  vampire  with  an  intention  to  do  Je- 
mima a  mischief,  if  she  did  not  allow  it  to  es- 
cape. 

Most  women,  as  flighty  and  inconsequent  as 
the  good  old  soul,  would  have  troubled  the 
three  by  a  dread  lest  some  suspicions  word 
might  reach  Cecil ;  but  she  was  as  odd  in  such 
matters  as  in  her  fits  of  silence ;  once  a  need 
of  secrecy  impressed  upon  her  mind  and  it  re- 
mained; she  could  be  trusted  implicitly — she 
might  have  her  days  of  mild  lunacy,  but  her 
tongue  would  never  approach  the  forbidden 
subject,  however  much  she  wandered. 

Cecil  was  delighted  with  John  Ford,  and  be- 
fore the  evening  was  over  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  something  which  his  best  friends  did 
not  suspect — the  true  state  of  his  feelings  to- 
ward Valery.  That  set  her  wondering  upon 
another  subject.  Mrs.  Sloman  told  the  story 
of  Valery's  double  rescue  from  danger  by  Car- 
teret, and  Cecil  looked  with  sudden  inquiry  at 
the  girl's  face.     But  Valery's  eyes  met  hers 


unwaveringly — she  spoke  freely  of  the  man- 
calmly  too,  and  Cecil  put  by  her  half-suspicion 
before  it  was  fully  formed. 
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Tub  very  next  day  Miss  Dorothy  and  Cecil 
appeared  at  Ford's  apartment,  unable  as  thej 
said  to  believe  that  seeing  Valery  was  a  reality 
until  they  held  her  fast  again.  They  were  nev- 
er tired  of  wondering  at  and  admiring  her  pic- 
tures and  sketches ;  and  Miss  Dorothy,  fully  sat- 
isfied that  the  girl  was  the  greatest  artist  who 
lived  or  ever  had  lived,  would  have  snapped  her 
fingers  in  scorn  at  any  body  venturing  to  re- 
mind her  of  Domenichino  or  Raphael. 

Not  that  she  said  much,  it  was  not  her  way ; 
but  to  those  who  knew  her,  the  very  attempt  to 
tell  Valery  that  with  patience  and  industiy  she 
might  do  a  good  deal ;  the  manner  in  which 
she  drew  Ford  on  to  criticise,  and  then  nipped 
him  for  his  assurance ;  the  grim  majesty  with 
which  she  descended  upon  Cecil  and  told  her 
not  to  turn  Valery's  head  by  nonsense — were 
convincing  proofs  of  her  state  of  unbounded 
pride  and  delight. 

Cecil  had  gone  with  Ford  into  his  studio, 
Jemima  had  rushed  out  to  indulge  in  a  skir- 
mish with  Giovanni— she  always  had  to  have  at 
least  six  in  a  day  to  be  happy,  and  Giovanni 
knew  it  and  did  his  part  as  a  simple  affair  of 
duty — so  Miss  Dorothy  and  Valery  were  alono 
in  the  girFs  pretty  salon. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  in  came  a 
dainty  little  figure,  gorgeous  in  costly  velvets 
and  furs,  and  the  ducliess,  before  noticing  that 
Valery  had  a  guest,  was  greeting  her  as  if  they 
had  not  met  for  ages,  and  crying, 

''You  bad  child,  I  expected  you  last  night! 
I  ran  up  stairs  hoping  I  should  disturb  you,  as 
a  punishment  for  your  wickedness;"  then  she 
perceived  that  a  visitor  was  present,  and  added, 
in  Italian,  *'  Ten  thousand  pardons  for  my  rude- 
ness, I  thought  you  were  alone  when  I  rushed 
in  so  unceremoniously." 

**•  Look  at  that  lady,"  whispered  Valerr,  in 
the  same  language. 

The  duchess  looked  and  recognized  her  in- 
stantly ;  made  a  rapid  sign  to  her  friend  not  to 
betray  her,  and  turned  toward  Miss  Dorothy 
with  her  sweetest  smile  and  most  arch,  mis- 
chievous manner. 

«  My  dear  Miss  Conway,"  she  said,  in  En- 
glish, '*  I  am  charmed  to  meet  you  again !  I'd 
not  the  least  idea  you  were  in  Bome !  I  hope 
you  are  quite  well  ?" 

'*  I  thank  you,  ma'am,  and  Fm  as  well  as  I 
ever  expect  to  be  in  this  damp  place,"  replied 
Miss  Dorothy,  who  had  grown  rigid  at  the 
sound  of  a  foreign  language  and  sat  eying  the 
speaker,  trying  to  make  out  where  on  earth  she 
had  met  her. 
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"The  Dnchess  D'Asti,  Mi«s  Dorothy,"  Val- 
017  said. 

Miss  Dorothy  bowed,  and  tried  to  look  as  if 
she  recollected  her,  and  was  so  dazed  that  the 
two  could  hardly  preserve  their  grayity. 

*'  Miss  Conway  has  been  meeting  snch  hosts 
of  people  during  the  last  year,*'  continaed  Het- 
ty, "  that  it  is  not  surprising  she  doesn't  just 
remember  me." 

"  Well,  Tm  sorry  to  seem  mde,"  admitted 
the  old  maid ;  "  but  that's  the  truth,  and  as 
my  foreign  languages  are  Tery  rusty,  the  titles 
of  you  foreign  ladies  are  dreadfully  confusing." 

''  And  I  thought  yon  would  be  pleased  to  see 
me,"  cried  the  duchess. 

**  Oh,  I  am  pleased — don't  mind  my  old-fash- 
ioned ways  I  I  am  sure  Cecil  will  be  glad — 
Cecil  will  know,"  returned  Miss  Dorothy,  more 
confused  than  any  mortal  had  ever  seen  her, 
from  her  remorse  at  not  recognizing  the  ele- 
gant small  woman  who  seemed  so  charmed  to 
meet  her. 

^'  I  am  afraid  your  niece  could  not  help  ns," 
said  Hetty,  with  a  meny  laugh.  '*  But  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  make  her  acquaintance." 

Miss  Dorothy  leaned  her  hands  on  the  arms 
of  the  chair  and  looked  helplessly  at  Valery. 

"Cecil  was  always  with  me  in  England," 
she  said.. 

*'  The  duke  will  be  delighted  to  meet  you," 
pursued  Hetty. 

"  The  duke  ?"  repeated  Miss  Dorothy. 

**  Yes — my  husband,  you  know." 

"Do  I?"  muttered  the  spinster,  and  looked 
more  helplessly  at  Valery  than  ever,  beset  by  a 
horrible  fear  that  age  had  suddenly  overtaken 
her  and  done  away  with  her  memory  com- 
pletely. 

"  Have  yon  the  blue-room  unaltered  ?"  ask- 
ed the  duchess,  overwhelming  her  with  anoth- 
er inexplicable  question,  in  the  most  natural 
tone. 

Miss  Dorothy  stared,  pulled  her  own  ear,  and 
finally  said  slowly,  like  a  person  who  knew  she 
was  asleep  and  talking  in  her  dream,  but  must 
needs  follow  out  its  vagaries, 

"That's  in  the  Hermitage  —  I've  no  other 
blue-room." 

"  Certainly,  in  the  Hermitage  I  Do  yon  re- 
member what  a  lecture  you  read  me  once?" 
pursued  the  duchess. 

"Well,"  gasped  Miss  Dorothy,  still  in  her 
sleep-walking  voice,  "I've  lectured  a  good 
many  people  in  my  day,  no  doubt,  but  I  don't 
think  I  ever  took  that  liberty  with  you." 

"  Oh  yes  yon  did,  and  many  a  time  since 
I've  been  grateful,"  and  both  she  and  Valery 
burst  out  laughing. 

^"Come,"  said  Miss  Dorothy,  "that's  some- 
thing !  I  mast  be  asleep.  I  know  I  am,  I'm 
here  alone  and  fast  asleep;  but  I  will  say, 
though  I  know  there's  nobody  present,  I'm  glad 
you  weren't  angry." 

"I  believe  I  was  at  the  time,"  returned  Het- 

"  I  don't  remember— I  didn't  dream  that," 


murmured  poor  Miss  Dorothy,  looking  as  dazed 
as  Jamima  could  have  done.  "We  aren't 
speaking  Italian,  are  we  ?  I  might  talk  any  thing 
in  my  sleep." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Dor,  can't  yon  think ;  look  close, 
don't  yon  remember  her?"  cried  Valery,  while 
Hetty  played  with  her  vinaigrette  and  did  the 
languid  fine  lady  very  neatly. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tnm  over,"  they  heard  Miss 
Dorothy  mutter,  "  that  might  wake  me  up !  I 
can't  have  dreamed  seeing  Valery  too  I "  Then 
aloud,  making  another  effort,  "  Your  name  is 
Italian,  madam  ?" 

"Naturally,"  said  the  duchess,  and  poor  Miss 
Dorothy  leaned  back  in  her  chair  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  she  had  nightmare. 

"  But  you  know  my  blue  room,"  she  said. 

"And  the  library,  and  Valery 's  room,  and 
the  hill  back  of  the  house.  I  can  see  them 
when  I  shut  my  eyes,  as  plainly  as  if  it  was  yes- 
terday I  stood  there,"  cried  Hetty. 

"  I  wish  I  could  open  mine,"  sighed  Miss 
Dorothy,  hopelessly. 

There  was  a  light  tap  at  the  door ;  in  answer 
to  Valery's  summons,  it  opened,  and  Carteret 
entered,  saying, 

"  I  met  Mrs.  Sloman,  and  she  said  I  might 
come  up.  Miss  Stuart." 

"  She  was  quite  right  to  say  it,"  replied  Val- 
ery. 

"Ah,  Miss  Dorothy,  good-morning ;  I  didn't 
know  I  was  to  have  the  pleasure  cf  meeting 
you." 

"  Tm  asleep,"  moaned  the  old  maid,  then  re- 
covered herself  enough  to  add,  "  Oh  yes,  good- 
morning." 

"  How  do  you  do,  idlest  and  most  perfidious 
of  men  ?"  said  Hetty. 

"  My  compliments,  duchess.  I  decline  to  an- 
swer your  abusive  epithets, "returned  he. 

Then  the  two  began  to  Uuigh  and  chatter  non- 
sense, and  Valery  to  do  her  part  as  well  as  she 
might,  while  Miss  Dorothy  sat  stupefied  until  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
room  in  search  of  Jemima. 

"  Finch  me !"  were  her  first  words,  nearly  up- 
setting the  old  lady  in  the  corridor. 

"Have  you  got  the  hiccoughs?"  asked  Je- 
mima, innocently.  "I'll  jump  at  you  when 
you're  not  thinking,  that's  the  best  way  to  stop 
them." 

"  I  thought  I  was  asleep,"  continued  Miss 
Dorothy.    "  Who's  that  lady  in  Valery's  room  ?" 

"  The  Duchess  D'Asti,"  replied  Jemima. 

"  People  are  all  mad,"  cried  Miss  Dorothy, 
rushing  into  a  rage ;  "  as  mad  as  hatters,  Je- 
mima Slowman." 

"  I  wish  yon  wouldn't  say  such  things,"  an- 
swered Jemima,  tearfully.  "I'm  often  trou- 
bled, John  and  Valery  are  so  queer,  and  there's 
Giovanni  has  broken  the  best  soup  tureen,  and 
I'm  sure  I  heard  cannon  this  morning  I  An- 
tonelli  11  blow  ns  all  up  before  we  know  where 
we  are,  and  I'm  so  glad  yon've  come,  Dorothy, 
though  I'd  never  have  known  Cecil,  grown  out 
of  all  remembrance ;  and  you  don't  dye  your 
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hair  either,  thongh  there's  not  a  gray  streak  in 
it,  and  if  jou  saw  the  state  mine's  in  under  the 
cap  I'm  sure  you'd  think  I  was  my  own  grand- 
mother, though  you  mayn't  recollect  her,  for  she 
died  ever  so  long  before  I  was  bom." 

At  least  here  was  proof  positive  to  Miss  Dor- 
othy that  she  was  awake ;  in  her  wildest  night- 
mare she  could  not  have  pictured  Jemima  so 
utterly  vague  and  inconsequent. 

**  Don't  let  me  keep  you  if  you've  any  thing 
to  do,"  she  said ;  *^  I'm  going  into  your  room 
to  rest  a  while ;  I'm  tired." 

While  Jemima  followed,  keeping  up  an  un- 
broken torrent  of  talk  in  which  she  joined  the 
most  irrelevant  matters  in  the  same  sentence, 
the  three  seated  in  Valery's  salon  conversed 
pleasantly,  and  after  a  time  the  door  opened 
again,  and  Cecil  entered. 

The  duchess  sat  astounded  by  her  beauty, 
which  was  in  its  fullest  perfection  this  morn- 
ing; but  though  she  talked,  and  when  Cecil 
was  presented,  said  pretty  things,  and  kept  the 
conversation  unflagging,  she  was  not  too  much 
engrossed  to  notice  the  rigid  way.  in  which  Car- 
teret had  risen  to  his  feet  as  the  young  lady 
appeared,  or  the  effort  with  which  he  flung  him- 
self into  the  first  subject  that  offered.  She 
glanced  at  Valery,  half  afraid  to  read  some  sign 
of  sufiering  in  her  fitu;e ;  but  though  Yalery 
looked  pale,  she  was  enough  like  her  ordinary 
self  to  deceive  any  eyes  unless  it  might  be 
Hetty's,  made  so  clear-sighted  by  her  great 
love. 

She  felt  an  unreasoning  and  unreasonable 
dislike  rise  in  her  mind  toward  this  beautiful 
creature,  who  had  suddenly  thrust  herself  be- 
tween Valery  and  content.  She  was  all  the 
more  annoyed  because  she  could  not  help  ap- 
preciating Cecil's  loveliness  and  the  charm  of 
her  manner,  and  she  resented  the  girl's  evident 
affection  for  Valery. 

*'  Oh  those  Conways !"  she  thought,  "  haven't 
they  done  harm  enough  ?  It  sha'n't  be,  I  say ; 
it  sha'n't  be !  I  believe  he  could  love  Yalery 
yet,  and — " 

She  recollected  that  she  was  being  theatric- 
al, and  this  was  no  time  for  it,  even  mentally. 

'*  I  can't  imagine  what  has  become  of  Miss 
Dorothy,"  Valery  said,  at  last.  *'I  must  go 
and  see  that  the  good  Jemima  has  not  talked 
her  quite  to  death  in  her  delight." 

Partly  the  truth  and  partly  that  she  wanted 
a  few  moments  to  recover  herself;  for  this  was 
not  an  easy  morning  to  Valery ;  not  an  easy 
night  that  she  had  spent,  in  which  sleep  refused 
to  come,  memory  insisted  on  going  over  every 
incident  of  her  acquaintance  with  Carteret  from 
the  terrible  moment  when  his  arms  had  borne 
her  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  up  to  yesterday ; 
painting  so  vividly  the  scene  of  restraint  and 
deep  meaning  she  had  witnessed  between  him 
and  Cecil. 

Only  a  little  space  in  the  shadowy  ante-room, 
then  she  went  on  into  the  salon  where  Miss  Dor- 
othy sat  waiting  for  Jemima,  who  had  just 'left 
her  on  a  suddenly  remembered  errand  about 


some  trifling  thing  which  must  needs  be  attend- 
ed to  at  once. 

"  Ah,  here  you  are.  Miss  Dor,"  she  said. 
**  Why  didn't  you  come  back?" 

'*If  you  don't  want  me  to  go  out  of  my  senses, 
tell  me  who  that  lady  is^— duchess  indeed,  and 
talking  about  America,  as  if  I  knew  any  duch- 
esses in  my  blue-room,"  cried  Miss  Dorothy. 

''And  you  can't  remember  her?" 

<'  I've  bothered  over  it  till  I'm  dased,"  replied 
Miss  Dorothy ;  **  there's  something  fiimiliar  in 
her  face,  but  who  she  is,  or  where  I  ever  saw 
her,  I  know  no  more  than  if  she  were  Adam  or 
Eve." 

<*  But  yon  did  know  Hetty  Flint,"  said  Val- 
ery. 

'*Good  Lord!"  cried  Miss  Dorothy,  and 
sprang  completely  out  of  her  chair.  *' Hetty 
Flint—" 

'^8  the  Duchess  D'Asti." 

'*  Good  Lord !"  she  repeated,  with  more  em- 
phasis ;  then  relapsed  into  her  troubled,  som- 
nolent-feeling state.  "Tell  me  what  you  like 
now,  I  can  believe  any  thing !  I  never  had 
any  brains  to  boast  of,  but  now  they're  only  a 
pulp,  nothing  but  a  pulp !" 

*'  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  sometime,  it  wouldn't 
be  right  that  even  Cecil  should  know ;  she's  the 
bravest,  best  woman,"  said  Valery,  rapidly. 
**  Hark,  I  hear  her  voice,  she  is  calling  me." 

*'  Don't  bring  her  in,"  shuddered  Miss  Doro- 
thy. **I  really  can't  bear  any  more  to-day. 
I  shall  act  like  a  fool !  I  know  I'm  asleep  and 
dreaming,  and  if  you  talked  till  you  were  black 
in  the  face  you'd  not  convince  me!  Do  go 
away  to  her;  let  me  alone." 

Hetty  had  no  mind  to  sit  and  be  amiable  to 
Cecil  and  Carteret  long,  so  she  had  risen  and 
said, 

''I  must  run  away,  I  have  an  engagement! 
Good-morning,  Miss  Conway.  No,  Mr.  Carter- 
et, you  are  not  to  see  me  down  stairs — ^I  have 
to  find  Valery  first." 

So  now  she  met  her  friend  in  the  corridor ; 
she  had  nothing  in  particular  to  say,  but  must 
needs  draw  Valery  into  an  empty  chamber,  and 
pet  her  and  talk  eagerly,  thongh  not  a  word  of 
what  was  in  her  heart  escaped  her  lips. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  she  had  left 
for  an  instant,  then  Cecil  began  praising  her, 
and  Carteret  tried  to  do  his  share.  But  it  was 
difiicult  for  them  to  converse ;  each  was  think- 
ing of  their  last  interview  long  months  before. 
During  the  night,  when  she  had  not  slept  too 
much  either,  Cecil  had  made  up  her  mind  to  a 
course  of  conduct.  Supposing  even  that  Ma- 
dame de  Hatzfeldt's  story  were  true,  at  least 
the  man  had  tried  to  redeem  his  error  by  going 
away.  She  had  long  been  sorty  for  her  ina^ 
lent  language,  and  had  determined  on  the  first 
occasion  to  tell  him  so. 

''Mr.  Carteret,"  she  began  firmly  enough, 
though  she  had  to  speak  rather  fast  lest  her 
courage  should  fail  or  some  chance  tremor  of 
her  voice  show  that  more  was  hidden  under  the 
confession  than  she  meant  to  betray.     He  look- 
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cd  up  when  she  pronounced  his  name,  and  she 
harried  on.  **.  Mr.  Carteret,  I  l)elieve  I  was 
rade  to  you  the  last  time  we  met ;  I  was  very  an- 
gry that  day ;  I  have  had  reason  since  to  think 
I  did  you  injustice — are  you  generous  enough  to 
forget  it  ?  We  shall  only  be  in  Rome  together 
for  a  short  time ;  we  need  not  annoy  our  mutu- 
al friends  by  our  jprivate  misunderstandings." 

He  had  risen  from  his  seat  before  she  had 
half  finished ;  he  forgot  every  thing  except  her 
presence  and  the  great  lore  which  welled  up 
like  a  torrent  over  all  the  barriers  wherewith 
he  had  barred  it  out  of  sight  during  these 
months.  Some  wild,  passionato  words  were  on 
his  lips ;  before  he  could  utter  them  she  added, 

^*  As  my  aunt's  friend,  as  the  friend  of  my 
dear  Valery  Stuart,  I  am  more  anxious  than 
ever  to  say  this." 

Valery — the  name  brought  back  the  con- 
sciousness of  all  that  separated  them  now.  He 
sat  down  again;  the  pang  in  his  heart  was 
keener  than  the  bitterness  of  death,  but  he 
made  no  sign. 

"I  thank  you,"  he  said,  quietly ;  **if  you 
judged  me  harshly,  I  don't  think  I  deserved  it." 

*'I  can  not  explain,"  she  continued;  **the 
subject  must  end  here."     He  bowed  coldly. 

*'  I  have  no  right,"  he  said ;  "  but  may  I  ask 
you  one  question?" 

*'  I  can  not  promise  to  answer,  but  ask." 

"Did  you  receive  my  letter?" 

''I  never  had  a  letter  from  you  in  my  life," 
she  said;  **6ome  notes  of  invitation,  but  those 
were  to  my  aunt." 

He  could  not  speak ;  unless  he  told  the  whole 
truth  no  explanation  was  possible,  and  if  he  at- 
tempted that,  the  mad  cry  in  his  heart  would 
utter  itself,  and  whatever  hope  there  might  be, 
it  came  too  late.  He  heard  Valery's  voice  out- 
side; she  was  returning;  she  stood  between 
•him  and  this  woman  now,  perhaps  forever. 

"I  must  not  keep  you,"  Hetty  had  said. 
"Do  you  remember  my  saying  I  had  some- 
thing for  you  ?" 

"Yes,  the  books  that  were  my  mother's," 
Valery  replied. 

"Exactly;  I  forgot  them  in  Florence,  we 
came  off  in  so  great  a  hurry;  but  I  have  sent 
for  the  box ;  I  shall  soon  place  them  in  your 
hands  very  soon."  . 

She  kissed  Valery  and  ran  away,  and  the 
girl  walked  slowly  through  the  corridor  toward 
the  chamber  where  Cecil  and  Carteret  sat. 
Ford  met  her  and  asked  some  question  as  she 
neared  the  door,  so  the  sound  of  her  voice  start- 
led Carteret  back  to  a  realization  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  farther  explanation  with  Cecil. 

"I  thank  you," he  said,  quickly;  "as  you 
say,  we  need  not  speak  of  this  again;  I  am 
glad  you  do  not  dislike  me ;  I  shall  try  to  be 
worthy  of  your  friendship." 

She  bowed,  a  little  hurt  by  his  coldness, 
having  no  mind  to  add  a  single  word,  even  if 
there  had  been  time,  but  the  door  opened  and 
Valery  and  Ford  entered,  and  the  two  elderly 
ladies  followed  an  instant  after.     There  was  a 


brief  idle,  pleasant  conversation,  though  it  was 
mostly  between  Cecil  and  Ford ;  the  rest  were 
rather  silent,  and  before  long,  Carteret  took  his 
leave.  Miss  Dorothy  «nd  Cecil  wanted  Valery 
to  go  and  drive,  but  she  pleaded  to  be  let  off 
as  there  were  still  several  hours  of  light  and 
she  had  wasted  nearly  her  whole  day.  They 
consented  on  condition  that  she  would  go  to 
them  that  evening.  "Otherwise,  we'll  stay 
and  bother  you,"  Cecil  declared. 

Valery  promised  to  go ;  she  was  tired,  and 
though  she  felt  it  ungrateful,  could  not  help 
wishing  to  be  left  alone. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Cis,"  said  Miss  Doro- 
thy, *'  we  mustn't  come  here  at  improper  hours 
and  interrupt  these  busy  people." 

'*Then  Valeiy  must  find  me  something  to 
do,  for  come  I  will,"  returned  Cecil,  with  a 
childish  willfulness  which  she  often  showed,  all 
the  more  bewitching  from  its  contrast  with  her 
queenly  beauty. 

"Valery  must  paint  your  portrait,"  Ford 
said ;  "  that  will  be  an  excuse." 

"  Will  you  ?"  asked  Cecil,  delighted  with  the 
idea. 

"  Of  course,"  she  replied ;  "  but,  Mr.  Ford, 
where  am  I  to  find  colors  for  a  complexion  liko 
that  ?  and  the  face  never  keeps  the  same  ex- 
pression for  two  minutes." 

"You  wicked  creature,  to  abuse  my  poor 
face !"  returned  Cecil.  "  But  I'll  not  promise 
to  sit  still." 

She  went  on  to  relate  the  despair  of  some 
person  who  had  tried  to  paint  her  portrait,  be- 
cause she  was  always  seized  with  an  irresistible 
desire  to  get  up  at  a  critical  moment ;  and  she 
looked  so  beautiful  as  she  talked,  that  Valery 
and  Ford  could  only  feast  their  artistic  senses 
and  marvel.  A  certain  pang  wrung  Valery's 
heart  as  she  gazed;  it  seemed  hard  that  this 
happy  creature  should  have  all — beauty,  station, 
love !  The  unworthy  feeling  startled  her,  and 
she  checked  it,remorsefalat  her  own  wickednesa. 

Cecil  had  risen,  and  was  standing  by  her, 
smoothing  the  glossy  braids  of  Valer}''s  hair. 
The  contrast  and  yet  the  subtle  likeness  bo- 
tween  the  two  was  very  remarkable,  though 
Cecil  was  much  the  fairer  and  her  coloring 
more  brilliant.  Valery  in  her  most  animated 
moments  was  pale,  and  her  smile  had  a  certain 
sadness,  while  Cecil's  perfect  mouth  swarmed 
with  joyons  dimples  at  each  movement  of  the 
scarlet  lips.  What  was  an  air  of  pride  and  will- 
fulness in  Cecil,  became  a  reserved,  quiet  dig- 
nity in  Valery ;  and  Cecil's  glad  power  of  wit 
and  repartee  a  quaint  vein  of  humor  in  the  oth- 
er. But  I  might  fill  pages  and  give  no  clear 
idea  of  the  distinctions  I  wish  to  trace;  if  their 
actions  and  characters  do  not  make  plain  all 
that  I  want  understood,  then  I  must  leave  the 
two  only  shadows,  clear  and  living  as  they  are 
to  my  mind.  Miss  Dorothy  took  her  niece 
away ;  Ford  hurried  off,  for  of  late  he  rather 
avoided  being  alone  with  Valery,  and  she  sat 
down  to  her  easel  again,  though  her  work  made 
slight  progress. 
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Some  friends  that  evening  insisted  on  taking  ^ 
Cecil  to  the  opera,  and  Valery  spent  it  quietlj 
with  Miss  Dorothj,  trying  to  rest  and  be  thank- 
ful in  the  spinster's  kindness  and  affection. 

From  her  box,  where  she  sat  glittering  with 
jewels,  artistic  in  dress,  where  troops  of  men 
came  and  went,  and  her  hosband  enjoyed  her 
triumphs  in  a  way  that  made  his  Italian  friends 
scoff  among  themselves,  oar  American  duchess 
could  watch  Cecil,  and  when  some  chance  ges- 
ture or  movement  of  the  head  reminded  her  of 
Valery,  she  felt  the  unreasoning  bitterness  of 
the  morning  rise  again  in  her  soul  as  she  con- 
trasted the  destinies  of  the  two  girls.  After  a 
time  she  saw  Carteret  enter  the  Idge,  and  how- 
ever gayly  she  talked,  however  much  she  was 
occupied  with  her  admirers,  she  had  leisure  to 
remark  every  word  and  look  that  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  thought,  '*  I  wouldn't  do  her 
any  harm,  but  oh,  if  she  had  only  gone  any- 
where else  instead  of  coming  to  Rome !  Well, 
it's  no  use  to  struggle  against  Fate,  but  Til  at 
least  do  my  best  that  Fate  makes  no  blunders." 

Late  that  night,  after  the  gay  supper  at  her 
house  was  over,  she  sat  alone  in  her  room,  her 
maid  gone  and  she  brooding  over  the  fire  with 
A  serious  aspect  which  one  who  had  only  seen 
her  in  her  ordinary  mood  would  scarcely  have 
believed  the  mignonne  face  could  wear. 

Finally  she  rose  and  went  to  a  large  box 
which  had  only  that  day  arrived  from  Flor- 
ence. She  opened  it,  selected  from  among 
matters  of  her  own,  several  books  and  a  quaint 
bronze  casket  which  she  placed  upon  the  table. 
She  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  volumes 
thoughtfully,  some  old  Latin  and  French  works, 
sighing  now  and  then  as  she  came  upon  Lucy 
Stuart's  name  written  here  and  there,  or  a  few 
attempts  at  an  English  versification  of  the  po- 
ets in  the  same  careless,  girlish  hand.  Then 
she  looked  long  at  the  casket,  not  so  much  as 
if  studying  its  workmanship,  though  it  was  rare 
enough  to  repay  the  trouble,  as  watching  a  se- 
ries of  pictures  rise  out  of  the  past  as  the  tamp- 
light  played  and  flashed  over  the  carven  box. 
It  had  its  history,  that  casket,  and  of  all  people 
now  living,  Hetty,  Duchess  D'Asti,  was  the 
only  person  who  knew  it.  Long  ago,  during 
their  sojourn  in  Southern  France,  Philip  Con- 
way had  given  that  casket  to  Lucy  Stuart,  and 
among  the  few  gifts  from  his  hand  which  she 
had  carried  with  her  across  the  sea  in  her 
homeward  flight,  that  had  gone  too. 

At  lost  Hetty  searched  among  the  shining 
treasures  of  her  toilet-table  for  a  chatelaine, 
from  which  among  other  baubles  hung  a  little 
bronze  key  molded  in  the  shape  of  a  cross. 
She  went  back  to  her  seat,  saying,  half  aloud, 

**  Here  it  is.  I  have  always  worn  it,  just  as 
I  promised  Lucy  I  would." 

The  key  turned  in  the  lock  of  the  casket 
with  a  little  grating  sound.  Hetty  raised  the 
lid  and  began  to  examine  the  contents,  touch- 
ing them  softly  as  if  they  had  been  sacred  rel- 
ics, and  to  her,  with  whom  friendship  was  a 
religion,  they  were  so.     Only  a  few  old-fash- 


ioned trinkets,  some  blackened  twigs  that  had 
once  been  the  stems  and  leaves  of  fragrant 
flowers,  a  few  letters  in  a  roan's  handwriting — 
nothing  more,  but  they  were  the  only  traces 
left  by  which  one  was  to  picture  poor  Lucy 
Stuart's  shattered  life. 

The  inside  of  the  lid  presented  a  smooth 
surface  of  ivory,  stained  by^age;  a  painting 
had  been  traced  upon  it,  but  the  colors  now 
were  dimmed  and  faded.  There  was  a  secret 
spring,  on  touching  which  the  ivory  slid  back. 
Hetty  had  once  been 'shown  how  it  worked; 
she  had  not  forgotten.  She  pressed  her  finger 
upon  the  spot.  The  plaque  yielded,  revealing 
a  little  package  of  yellowed  papers.  Hetty 
knew  what  they  were->fragments  of  a  journal 
Lucy  had  kept.  She  raised  these  —  under 
them  lay  another  thin  fold  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment She  did  not  look  at  it  except  to  make 
sure  that  it  was  there;  replaced  the  articles 
she  had  taken  out,  shut  and  locked  the  casket, 
and  put  it  away. 

*'I  will  do  exactly  as  I  promised,"  was  her 
thought;  **the  rest  is  in  Fate's  hands — in 
God's  hands,  I  mean,  wicked  heathen  that  I 
am !  My  poor  Lucy,  if  you  can  see  me  now, 
you  know  that  I  mean  for  the  best  iii  redeem- 
ing my  pledge.     I  can  do  nothing  more." 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

A  DUEL  1  LA  MOBT. 

The  Carnival  was  rapidly  approaching,  afid 
though,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  strangers, 
Rome  was  less  gay  than  usual,  numerous  fiStes 
and  balls  took  place  among  the  Liberal  party, 
to  do  honor  to  the  season;  and  the  stately 
apartments  of  the  Quirinal  were  often  thrown 
open  for  receptions,  which  the  tact  of  the  young 
princess  who  reigned  there  rendered  always 
charming.  It  must  have  astonished  the  old 
corridors  that  had  been  for  centuries  accustom- 
ed to  the  stealthy  tread  of  priests,  to  the  som- 
bre grandeur  of  prelates  and  cardinals,  to  find 
themselves  echoing  to  the  laughter  of  young 
voices  and  the  sound  of  gay  music ;  and  the 
pretty  little  theatre  which  rose  magically  in 
one  of  the  great  anterooms  was  a  desecration 
which  undoubtedly  made  scores  of  Papal 
ghosts,  haunting  the  scene  of  their  former 
power,  start  back  in  horror,  believing  that  they 
had  lost  their  way.  The  dull  salons  too,  where 
monkish  counsels  had  been  held,  where  an  op- 
pressive stillness  seemed  formerly  always  to 
reign,  blossomed  into  gorgeous  beauty,  and  ap- 
peared delighted  with  the  change  from  their 
prison-like  gloom. 

Cecil's  appearance  in  society  was  a  signal 
for  fresh  triumphs,  and  as  Miss  Dorothy  de- 
manded her  long-promised  peace,  the  duchess 
offered  to  take  the  young  lady  out  whenever 
she  pleased.  During  the  next  fortnight  the 
two  were  a  great  deal  together,  and  Hetty 
could  not  resist  the  charm  of  Cecil's  manner. 
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though  she  often  resented  her  own  wealcness 
as  an  unfaithfulness  to  Yalery.  Bat  Yalerj 
was  pleased  that  they  liked  each  other,  and 
went  on  in  her  dailj  work,  making  no  sign  of 
disqaiet  or  trouble.  Cecil  managed  to  visit 
her  frequently,  but  she  was  so  much  occupied, 
that  the  sittings  for  her  portrait  were  postponed 
from  day  to  day.  Carteret  came  too ;  seldom, 
however,  during  the  day,  for  he  avoided  Cecil 
as  mach  as  possible,  though  of  course  they  met 
night  after  night  at  dinners  and  balls.  But 
before  the  toil  of  the  evening  commenced  he 
frequently  sought  Valery's  society,  though  he 
saw  her  no  more  alone ;  at  that  hour  Jemima 
and  Ford  were  always  present,  so  as  yet  there 
had  been  no  possibility  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  doubts  and  indecision  in  which  he  lived. 

The  nearing  carnival  days  brought  a  certain 
influx  of  gay  Continental  people,  barred  out 
from  unhappy  Paris;  and  among  them  came 
Madame  de  Hatzfeldt,  with  a  party  of  Austrian 
friends,  free  for  the  moment  from  her  husband's 
guardianship.  He  was  detained  in  England, 
but  could  not  prohibit  her  journey,  as  she  was 
not  strong,  and  the  physicians  had  ordered  a 
couple  of  months'  residence  in  a  warmer  cli- 
mate. 

Madame  had  known  the  American  duchess 
in  France  during  the  days  of  the  latter's  wid- 
owhood, and  hated  her  as  she  hated  any  suc- 
cessful woman,  though  hastening,  on  her  arriv- 
al in  Rome,  to  overwhelm  her  with  protestations 
of  friendship,  which  shrewd  Hetty  received  at 
their  precise  value.  From  Carteret's  half-con- 
fessions she  comprehended  that  madame  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty  between  himself 
and  Cecil ;  and,  in  order  to  know  exactly  what 
was  best  to  be  done  for  Valery's  sake,  meant, 
before  the  lady's  departure,  to  get  the- whole 
secret  in  her  possession.  It  would  not  be 
easy ;  the  duchess  felt  that,  giving  full  credit 
to  her  antagonist's  craft;  but  she  had  never 
failed  in  any  effort,  and  animated  by  her  pres- 
ent purpose,  vowed  to  prove  more  than  a  match 
for  madame's  acuteness. 

And  madame  played  straight  into  her  hands ; 
she  had  met  the  duke  in  England  before  he 
•  made  Hetty's  acquaintance,  and  had  done  her 
best  to  wheedle  the  grave,  handsome  man  into  a 
flirtation.  She  must  always  be  in  mischief,  so 
now  the  devil  prompted  her  to  tease  Hetty; 
the  fact  that  the  duke  was  still  a  husband  new 
enough  not  to  have  wearied  of  his  chains  (I 
put  the  matter  as  madame  would  have  done), 
finding  no  weight  in  her  view  of  the  case.  Of 
course  he  had  married  the  widow  for  her  for- 
tune; of  course,  like  most  foreign  spouses, 
would  be  ready  to  enter  into  any  amusement 
which  offered ;  and  madame  felt  that  she 
would  gladly  give  one  of  her  pretty  ears  to 
worry  this  impertinent  creature,  who  had 
mounted  so  much  higher  than  herself  on  the 
social  ladder,  and  make  her  either  pitied  or 
laughed  at. 

Hetty  understood  the  little  game  and  man- 
aged in  a  thousand  artful  ways  to  help  ma- 


dame, and  forced  the  duke  to  aid  unconscious- 
ly. Of  all  things,  madame  prided  herself  on 
her  conversational  abilities ;  she  did  tell  a  sto- 
ry remarkably  well,  and  for  the  sake  of  enchain- 
ing a  circle  of  auditors  would  have  told  almost 
any  history,  even  at  a  personal  risk. 

It  came  about  one  night  at  a  supper  at  the 
duchess's  house — from  which  Cecil  was  detained 
by  a  slight  illness,  and  Carteret  went  away  ear- 
ly— that,k  propos  to  some  subject,  madame  con- 
vulsed the  whole  table  by  relating  an  incident 
of  a  former  English  bel  esprit^  whose  name  she 
could  not  give,  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
punished  a  young  lady  who  had  offended  her. 
She  related  the  whole  story  of  the  note  that  Car- 
teret had  placed  in  her  hands  for  Cecil,  gave 
the  interviews  with  great  dramatic  effect,  and 
kept  every  body's  attention  fixed  for  a  full  quar- 
ter of  an  hour ;  telling  the  thing  in  so  droll  a 
fashion,  that  most  people  were  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  theatrical  hit  to  reflect  upon  the 
doubtful  morality  of  the  conte. 

Hetty  never  was  so  sweet  in  her  manner  to 
madame  as  when  she  bade  her  adieu  that  night ; 
she  absolutely  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  thank- 
ed her  for  having  been  so  charming,  and  said 
to  herself, 

**  You  miserable  little  Judas,  it's  as  dear  as 
daylight  now.     I  hold  yon  in  these  two  hands." 

And  madame  thought, 

"  The  duke  must  be  getting  in  earnest,  and 
she  sees  it  and  is  jealous.  She'd  never  be  so 
affectionate  if  she  were  not  furious." 

Then  they  embraced  each  other  again  and 
parted,  both  vowing  that,  of  all  the  friends  they 
had  in  the  world,  there  were  none  for  whom  they 
entertained  so  lively  a  regard  as  for  each  other. 

During  the  next  few  days  madame  pursued 
a  more  merciless  attack  upon  the  duke  than 
ever,  and  at  last  committed  the  folly  of  writing 
him  a  note,  a  silly  little  note,  saying  that  she 
had  a  matter  of  importance  to  disclose — asking 
him,  by  the  memory  of  the  pleasant  days  in 
England,  to  come  to  her  that  evening. 

She  knew  the  hours  at  which  the  duke  was 
in  his  study,  and  seiit  a  servant  with  the  billet, 
ordering  him  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Now  that 
morning  the  duke  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
prince  to  go  to  the  Quirinal ;  he  was  expecting 
a  letter  concerning  one  of  the  numberless  petty 
political  intrigues  which  went  on  in  Rome  that 
winter,  and  m  Hetty  was  his  prime  minister 
and  confidante,  he  had  bidden  her  open  the  note 
if  it  came  in  his  absence,  and  answer  it  herself. 
Indeed,  the  matter  was  more  her  affair  than 
his,  having  for  its  object  the  subjugation  of  a 
noted  "  Papaline  "  noble,  whom  she  had  vowed 
to  win  over  to  the  king's  cause,  and  the  duke's 
part  had  been  performed  at  the  instigation  of 
her  woman's  wit.  This  letter  they  expected 
would  contain  details  they  wanted  to  place  at 
once  in  the  nobleman's  hands,  hoping  to  work 
a  great  change  in  his  views  from  an  appeal  to 
his  personal  vanity.  But  the  business  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  my  story ;  I  only  enlarge  so  much 
upon  it  to  explain  Hetty's  conduct. 
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She  was  sitting  in  her  hitsband^s  stady,  busy 
with  some  writing  for  him,  awaiting  anxiously 
the  letter,  when  the  groom  of  the  chambers  en- 
tered, and  placed  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt's  note 
on  the  table,  saying, 

"Sua  EcceUenza  ordered  me  to  bri^g  the 
letter  to  the  duchessa  as  soon  as  it  came — the 
messenger  is  waiting,  if  the  duchessa  pleases." 

Hetty  took  the  letter,  motioned  him  to  re- 
main, wondering  somewhat  that  a  reply  was 
needed,  and  tore  open  the  envelope/  The  first 
words  she  read  betrayed  the  mistake,  but  she 
did  not  mind  her  disappointment,  for  there 
came  the  quick  thought  that  she  had  succeed- 
ed— she  held  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt  fast  in  the 
toils.     She  considered  a  little,  and  then  said, 

'*  You  ^eed  say  only  that  the  duke  will  an- 
swer the  letter  in  person.  Just  those  words — 
not  a  syllable  more,  Bianchi." 

The  man  was  devoted  to  their  interests ;  he 
would  repeat  his  message  with  precision,  and 
add  nothing  to  rouse  a  suspicion  in  madame*s 
mind  when  it  reached  her,  that  her  note  had 
passed  into  any  other  than  the  rightful  hands. 
Later,  the  expected  letter  arrived,  but  though 
she  did  her  duty,  Hetty  was  too  much  occupied 
with  her  plan  of  punishment  and  retribution  to 
have  any  great  zest  in  the  business,  for  all  it 
had  interested  her  so  much  of  late. 

There  was  a  ball  at  the  Ruspoli  palace  that 
night,  and  Madame  de.  Hatzfeldt  dressed  in 
good  season  and  descended  to  her  boudoir  to 
await  her  guest.  She  contemplated  herself  in 
the  mirror,  and  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  ef- 
fect ;  she  looked  more  like  some  water-sprite 
in  a  Grerman  legend  than  ever,  and  smiled  like 
the  most  malevolent  of  the  race  as  she  reflect- 
ed upon  her  coming  triumph.  As  sure  as  if  it 
had  already  come  to  pass,  was  she  that  she 
should  fool  the  duke  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and 
be  able  to  make  him  ridiculous,  have  another 
story  to  relate  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
D^Astfs,  and  know  that  every  body  understood 
and  enjoyed  the  duchess's  rage  and  the  hus- 
band's confusion. 

She  went  on  to  think  just  what  she  should 
say,  just  how  far  she  should  go  in  this  inter- 
view, and  finally  seated  herself-— veiy  difficult 
she  was  to  please  in  her  attitude,  but  at  last 
the  pose  was  perfect,  as  she  could  see  in  the 
mirror  opposite — and  wdted. 

The  velvet  carpets  gave  back  no  sound  un- 
der the  tread ;  the  heavy  curtains  parted  noise- 
lessly, and  madame  only  knew  that  she  was 
not  alone  when  the  rustle  of  a  silken  robe  star- 
tled her.  She  turned  so  quickly  that  the  grace- 
ful attitude  was  a  failure — ^remained  rigid,  half 
risen  from  the  couch,  for  there,  in  front  of  her, 
dressed  also  for  the  ball,  the  D'Asti  diamonds 
blazing  on  her  neck  and  arms,  her  face  wearing 
the  sweetest  and  most  dangerous  smile,  stood 
the  duchess  herself. 

"Don't  stir — don't  disarrange  that  graceful 
pose,  ma  helie"  said  she.  *'What  a  lovely 
dress!  Sit  down  and  let  me — there,  we  are 
quite  comfortable  now." 


She  dropped  into  an  easy-chair,  and  madame 
involuntarily  sank  back  on  the  couch  with  a 
horrible  fear  at  her  heart,  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
her  visitor  like  some  fascinated  bird,  and  the 
duchess  regarded  her  with  that  sweetly  mena- 
cing smile  still  upon  her  lips. 

"  You  really  frightened  me,"  cried  madame, 
trying  to  recover  her  wits.  "  I  did  not  hear 
you  come  in." 

''No;  I  would  not  let  them  announce  me; 
so  intimate  as  we  are,  I  knew  you  would  not 
mind." 

Madame  attempted  some  response — ^tried  to 
laugh,  but  words  and  laughter  were  both  a 
failure,  and  she  pulled  nervously  at  her  peari 
necklace  as  if  it  girded  her  slender  throat  too 
tightly. 

''  You  look  like  a  fairy  in  her  grot — no,  that's 
not  half  a  comparison  !  You  look  as  bewitch- 
ing as  Circe  in  her  bower,"  pursued  the  duchess, 
apparently  unconscious  of  any  thing  extraordi- 
nary in  the  other's  manner. 

It  was  just  possible  that  the  visit  might  be  an 
odd  coincidence ;  that  some  afikir  of  her  own 
had  brought  the  creature,  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  she  would  encounter  her  husband. 
If  the  meeting  could  only  be  prevented — ^ihere 
was  nothing  else  to  do !  Madame  tried  to  rise, 
meaning  to  pull  the  bell  and  give  the  servant 
a  whispered  order  to  admit  no  one,  but  the 
duchess  laid  her  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  Sit  still ;  I  like  to  look  at  you,"  she  said, 
and  again  the  dangerous  smile  flashed  over  her 
&ce. 

'*  Just  a  moment — I  have  forgotten  some- 
thing !  So  good  of  you  to  come,  dear  duchess 
— we'll  go  to  the  ball  together,"  madame  an- 
swered, still  trying  to  rise,  still  detained,  not  so 
much  by  the  white  hand  which  held  her,  as  by 
that  smile  warning  her  anew  that  peril  was  near. 

*'Yes,  we'll  go  to  the  ball  together,"  return- 
ed the  duchess ;  "  but  it  is  early  yet — ^we  have 
oceans  of  time." 

'*£/fi  instant  etje  serai  tout  h  voim,"  said  ma- 
dame, roused  to  the  necessity  of  action  —  the 
duke  might  be  announced  at  any  moment — and 
relapsing  into  French  in  a  vain  hope  of  appear- 
ing like  her  usual  self.  "  Just  a  word  for  my* 
maid." 

"  Oh,  there's  no  need ;  I  told  them  not  to 
let  any  body  in,"  replied  the  other ;  "  I  wanted 
to  see  you  alone,  and  I  must." 

Madame  sat  down  again ;  she  was  conquer- 
ed, and  she  knew  it,  though  still  in  doubt  what 
was  to  come,  and  determined  to  hide  her  trou- 
ble. "  How  mysterious — ^you  quite  pique  my 
curiosity,"  she  cried. 

"  As  you  have  mine — so  well  explain  mn-> 
tually  and  be  quits,"  said  the  duchess,  with  a 
pleasant  laugh. 

"  Oh,  the  idea  of  my  piquing  any  body's  curi- 
osity— I  who  am  always  as  transparent  as  the 
day,"  returned  madame,  fluttering  her  fan,  not 
wholly  as  a  pretense ;  she  felt  hot  and  choked, 
as  if  the  air  of  the  room  had  been  stifling; 
*'  transparent  as  the  day,"  she  repeated. 
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"Always— to  me  at  least,"  said  the  duchess, 
as  carelessly  as  ever. 

''What  magnificent  diamonds!"  cried  ma- 
dame,  goaded,  frightened  as  she  was,  into  some 
efTort  at  planting  a  sting.  "How  lucky  yon 
were  to  be  so  rich — not  only  able  to  buy  a  ducal 
coronet,  but  supply  the  gems  to  sparkle  in  it." 

'*I  bought  something  else,  though  yoa  may 
find  it  hard  to  believe,"  said  the  duchess,  qui- 
etly. 

'*  Oh  what  ?"  cried  madame,  in  her  childish 
way,  though  she  was  more  angry  than  ever  that 
the  other  would  not  even  notice  her  thrust. 

*' A  great  deal  of  love  and  happiness — doesn^t 
it  seem  odd  I" 

''Like  a  poetic  idyl," answered  madame,  with 
a  sneer;  "but  it  sounds  very  pretty,  all  the 
same." 

"And  trust  and  confidence  added,"  pursued 
the  duchess;  "still  more  like  a  fanciful  idyl, 
isn't  it,  ma  belle  t  But  you  may  believe  me,  im- 
possible as  it  sounds." 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  gasped  madame,  unable 
to  sneer,  for  the  duchess  was  smiling  again ; 
and  fright  once  more  mastered  the  woman's 
courage,  or  the  craft  that  stood  her  in  its  stead. 

"  I  am  going  to  prove  it  to  you,"  continued 
the  duchess;  "I  came  here  on  pui*po8e  to  do 
so." 

"  I  don*t  understand,"  faltered  madame. 

"  But  you  will !  I  can  be  transparent  as  the 
day  too,  when  I  wish,"  said  the  duchess,  ar- 
ranging the  lace  on  her  bosom  as  she  spoke,  and 
looking  as  calm  as  if  no  more  important  thought 
a'ossed  her  mind. 

"  I  confess  I  am  ntterly  at  a  loss  about  what 
you  want  to  arrive  at,"  returned  madame,  with 
an  attempt  at  languor  which  was  sorely  dis- 
turbed by  the  quiver  in  her  voice. 

"Then  T\\  tell  you,"  said  the  duchess,  still 
unmoved ;  "  the  letter  that  Mr.  Carteret  gave 
you  for  Cecil^Conway — once  on  a  time." 

Madame  was  on  her  feet  before  she  knew ; 
so  utterly  taken  by  surprise  that  she  could  not 
remember  what  confession  there  was  in  the 
words  that  broke  involuntarily  from  her  lips, 

"  What  did  he  tell  you  ?" 

"  Pray  don't  be  agitated,  between  such  friends 
as  we  are  there's  no  reason,"  pleaded  the  duch- 
ess, softly.  "  Yes,  here  we  are  at  the  bottom 
of  our  little  mystery !  The  letter  he  wrote  Ce- 
cil* begging  for  an  interview — the  letter  that 
you  let  her  believe  was  written  to  you ! — I  think 
the  best  jest  I  ever  heaird ;  you  fairly' surpassed 
yourself,  ma  chkre  /" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  stammered 
madame,  once  more  seating  herself,  or  not  so 
much  making  a  voluntary  movement  as  drop- 
ping back  on  the  couch  because  her  limbs  re- 
fused to  support  her.  "  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean;  I — " 

"  It  is  now  ten  o'clock,"  said  the  duchess, 
glancing  up  at  the  pretty  Psyche  clock  on  the 
mantel ;  "I  have  not  much  time  to  give  you, 
because  I  promised  to  go  to  a  reception  before 
the  ball." 
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"What  do  you  mean  by  speaking  in  that 
way  ?"  cried  madame,  growing  desperate  enough 
for  an  attempt  at  bravado.  "  One  would  think 
you  were  a  police-ofiicer  in  petticoats  come  to 
arrest  a  criminal." 

"No,  no,  my  dear ;  there  are  crimes  outside 
the  pale  of  the  law,  for  which  it  has  no  means 
of  punishment ;  you  are  safe  so  far,"  returned 
her  conqueror,  calm  as  ever. 

"Did  you  come  here  to  insult  me?"  de- 
manded madame,  her  passionate  temper  rising 
now  in  reality,  and  overpowering  her  sense  of 
danger. 

"Oh  no,  don't  misunderstand,  I  only  came 
for  the  letter  Fairfax  Carteret  wrote  to  Miss 
Conway." 

The  momentary  strength  that  anger  had  giv- 
en the  woman  died  out  as  suddenly  a»  it  had 
come,  but  she  crouched  back  in  her  scat  pre- 
pared at  least  to  be  sullen  and  defiant. 

"  He  never  wrote  her  any  letter  j  he  wrote 
me  a  silly  one  to  which  I  never  paid  any  atten- 
tion." 

"  How  you  made  us  all  laugh  the  other  night 
by  your  witty  recital  of  the  aflfair,"  inteiTupted 
the  duchess,  and  laughed  again,  as  if  the  recol- 
lection amused  her  still. 

Madame  remained  silent  for  an  instant ;  she 
was  found  out  certainly ;  but  after  all,  if  she  held 
firm'  no  harm  could  come  to  her,  and  if  it  were 
necessary  she  would  persist  in  her  falsehood  to 
Carteret's  face,  in  Cecil's  presence — then  let  him 
convince  the  girl  if  he  could ! 

"  What  I  said  to  her  I  would  say  again,"  she 
cried,  sharply ;  "say  it  to  them  both — I'm  not 
to  be  frightened,  duchess !" 

"  I  wouldn't  frighten  yon  for  the  world — how 
you  do  persist  in  misunderstanding  me !"  said 
the  other,  in  a  plaintive  voice,  but,  as  she  spoke, 
drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket  and  began  twist- 
ing it  about  in  her  jeweled  fingers,  apparently 
unconscious  of  what  she  was  doing,  but  mana- 
ging to  leave  the  crest  and  address  visible,  and 
madame  recognized  her  own  note  to  the  duke. 

She  half  stretched  out  her  arm,  with  some 
mad  intention  of  snatching  the  paper — the  duch- 
ess's eyes  met  her  own  with  such  a  placid,  smil- 
ing determination  that  madame  knew  she  might 
as  well  have  tried  with  her  puny  strength  to 
wrench  something  from  the  claws  of  a  tigress. 

"  Twenty  minutes  past  ten,"  said  the  duch- 
ess in  her  softest  voice ;  "  I  can  give  you  till 
the  half-hour  strikes  to  make  up  your  mind." 

"  Wiiat  do  you  want — what  do  you  expect  ?" 
moaned  madame,  feeling  herself  on  the  verge 
of  hysterics. 

"The  letter  that  Mr.  Carteret  gave  you  for 
Cecil  Conway,"  repeated  the  duchess,  as  mo- 
notonously as  though  she  were  saying  a  lesson. 

"  As  if  I  would  have  kept  such  trash !" 

"As  if  you  would  have  destroyed  it !  Do 
remember  I  am  a  woman  too,"  said  the  duch- 
ess, sweetly. 

"  You're — you're — oh  diablesse,  que  vousetes!" 
exclaimed  madame,  turning  French  from  force 
of  habit,  and  the  duchess  bowed  as  if  she  had 
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received  a  compliment.     "  What  did  I  evei'  do 
to  yon  that  von  should  torment  me  like  this  ?" 

**  You — do  to  wie — as  if  the  supposition  were 
a  possibility !"  returned  the  duchess,  and  her 
Toice  was  too  indifferent  to  make  her  words 
even  contemptuous ;  but  once  more  the  D*Asti 
diamonds  caught  the  light  as  her  slender  fin- 
gers toyed  with  the  note. 

'<A  billet  that  the  idiot  wrote  me!"  added 
mndnme,  with  difficulty  repressing  a  shriek. 

The  duchess  only  glanced  at  the  dock,  still 
playing  with  the  letter. 

"  I  haven't  it  with  me,  even  if  it  is  not  de- 
stroyed,'*  she  began. 

The  duchess  held  up  a  warning  finger — the 
clock  chimed  the  half-hour — madame's  voice 
died  in  a  sob. 

''Oh,  I  could  kill  yon  with  pleasure!  I 
could  stamp  your  life  out  under  my  feet,  and 
be  glad  to  do  it!"  she  cried,  flinging  up  her 
arms  with  an  insane  fury. 

The  duchess  rose  slowly — her  eyes  yet  fas- 
tened on  the  clock ;  madame  put  out  ono  hand 
und  grasped  her  dress,  a  new  spasm  of  fright 
mastering  her  rage. 

"  Wait — what  are  yon  going  to  do  ?    Wait." 

The  duchess  regarded  her  with  a  preoccu- 
pied, forgetful  air,  as  she  said,  '*I  was  only 
trying  to  remember  just  the  time  a  letter  takes 
to  reach  England — ^you  can  tell,  as  yon  write 
often  to  your  husbaAd." 

*'  Yonll  drive  me  out  of  my  senses !"  gasped 
madame.  ''You  sha'n't  send  it  to  him — ^you 
shnVt !  1*11  murder  yon  here  in  this  room  be- 
fore III  let  yon  !  If  I  could  lay  hands  on  a 
knife  I'd  kill  you — I  would — I  would !" 

"The  post  goes  out  at  nine,"  pursued  the 
duchess;  "to-morrow  will  be  Thursday — on 
Sunday  morning  it  would  reach  London — did 
you  say  on  Sunday  morning  ?" 

"I  don't  know— I'll  not  tell  you!  Oh,  let 
me  alone — ^what  have  I  done  ?  Just  a  bit  of 
nonsense — you're  the  crudest  woman  that  ever 
breathed — a  stone  would  have  more  feeling  than 
you!"  returned  madame,  wringing  her  white 
hands. 

"  Fine  ladies  don't  have  feelings,"  replied  the 
duchess,  with  a  cold  surprise  in  her  face  and 
voice,  "  and  yon  and  I  are  fine  ladies.  Good- 
bye— I  must  go  now." 

She  moved  slowly  down  the  room  ;  after  an 
instant  of  bewilderment — ^after  a  vain  effort  to 
cry  out  and  being  unable  to  utter  a  sound — 
madame  expended  her  strength  in  a  wild  rnsh 
forward.  She  got  between  her  enemy  and  the 
door — grasped  her  dress  again — ^and  as  the  duch- 
ess quietly  retreated  a  step,  fell  on  her  knees. 

"Yon  did  not  hurt  yourself? — ^let  me  help 
yon  up." 

"  He  would  kill  me,"  moaned  madame ;  'f  oh, 
worse  than  that — he  would  leave  me — ^he  swore 
to  me  once — ^I  shouldn't  have  a  friend — not  a 
place  to  turn —  Oh,  for  mercy's  sake,  don't 
betray  me." 

"  Let  me  help  yon  up,"  repeated  the  duchess, 
simply. 


"  Not— ni  die  here — ^you  sha'n't  go !  Haven't 
you  any  mercy  ? — at  least  we're  both  women  I 
Oh  my  God,  don't  leave  me." 

"Hush!"  said  the  duchess,  sternly,  "not 
that  name,  until  you  go  to  Him  on  your  knees 
for  pardon." 

The  wretched  woman  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  sat  huddled  on  the  floor,  moaning 
and  shivering  in  horrible  dread.  If  this  letter 
reached  her  husband  she  was  ntterlv  ruined; 
only  once,  early  in  their  married  life,  there  had 
been  a  scene  between  them  in  regard  to  a  some- 
what similar  affair,  and  she  had  never  forgotten 
it.  The  man  understood  her  better  than  most 
people  did ;  comprehended  that  she  was  too 
cold-blooded  and  calculating  for  her  sins  to 
pass  a  certain  limit.  But  he  had  a  deal  of 
pride  in  his  dull  German  way,  and  determined 
that  his  name  should  not  suffer  by  her  follies 
growing  sufficiently  pronounced  to  atti-act  any 
thing  beyond  general  gossip.  So  the  misera- 
ble creature  knew  she  could  hope  nothing  from 
his  mercy,  and  was  well  aware  that  the  duch- 
ess knew  it  too.  Her  only  chance  of  safety  lay 
in  the  possibility  of  softening  this  sister  woman, 
so  calmly  courteous  in  her  pitilessness.  She 
struggled  slowly  to  her  feet  and  cast  an  appeal- 
ing glance  toward  her  victor — read  in  the  com- 
posed face  that  only  one  loop-hole  was  left — one 
wav  out  of  the  meshes  in  which  she  had  entan- 
gled  herself. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  make  yon  angry — ^I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  saying,"  she  pleaded,  and  her 
frightened  contrition  was  more  revolting  to  Het>- 
ty's  courage  than  her  attempts  at  bravado  had 
been. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  angry,"  she  said. 

"  Then  don't  go — don't  leave  me !" 

"  I  will  remain  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say," 
she  replied,  coldly ;  "  but  come  and  sit  down 
— ^we  must  not  make  a  theatrical  scene !  Sup- 
pose any  one  were  to  come  in — ^you  might  have 
a  visit :"  she  was  a  thorough  woman  and  could 
not  resist  that  last  thrust. 

"  Nobody — nobody,"  sobbed  madame,  catch- 
ing her  hands  and  drawing  her  toward  a  sofa. 
"  You're  not  vexed — ^I  didn't  mean  a  bit  of 
harm — indeed,  indeed  I  did  not — don't  be  an- 

"  My  dear  lady,  these  apologies — if  5-ou  in- 
sist on  making  them — are^due  to  Miss  Conway 

or  the  gentleman — I  have  no  cause  to  be  an- 

...... »» 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  about  them  —  they  may 
think  what  they  like,  they  can't  hurt  me — ^but 
you —     Oh  don't  be  hard  and  unforgiving !" 

The  woman's  frank  confession  that  she  cared 
for  what  nobody  thought,  so  long  as  no  harm 
could  come  to  her,  was  fairly  amusing,  but  it 
made  the  duchess  unmerciful  enough  to  say, 

"I  tell  you  that  /have  no  reason  to  be  angry." 

Madame  drew  a  long  helpless  sigh — no  e»- 
cape  possible — she  could  only  do  exactly  as 
she  was  bidden. 

"Yon  won't  tell  me  what  you  want,"  she 
cried,  fretfully. 
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"  The  letter  that  Fairfax  Carteret  wrote  to 
Cecil  CoDway,"  repeated  the  duchess,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  measured  tones  as  before,  when 
she  seemed  to  be  reading  a  lesson. 

'* Heavens  and  earth!  Come  to  my  bed- 
room,** exclaimed  madame,  springing  up  with 
a  fresh  stamp  of  her  foot,  and  through  all  the 
terror  in  her  face  a  murderous  frown  visible 
that  set  Hetty  wondering  in  her  odd  way  how 
much  her  life  would  be  worth  if  this  pretty 
creature  only  dared  act  upon  her  instincts. 

She  followed  her  in  silence  to  the  bed- 
chamber ;  the  lamp  was  turned  down,  the  maid 
gone.  The  duchess  seated  herself  near  the 
toilet-table  glittering  with  ornaments,  rouge- 
pots,  and  powder- balls  scattered  about,  but 
madame  was  too  nearly  out  of  her  senses  to 
care  what  was  seen.  She  hunted  nervously 
for  her  keys,  took  a  writing-desk  out  of  one  of 
the  commodes,  unlocked  it,  upset  the  contents 
in  her  haste,  and  finally  tossed  a  letter  to  her 
companion,  saying, 

"There  it  is!** 

Hetty  glanced  at  it,  and  put  it  in  her  pocket. 

''Since  you  can*t  have  any  other  relief,  sup- 
pose you  tear  this,**  said  she,  giving  into  ma- 
dame*s  hand  the  letter  to  the  duke. 

Madame  seized  it  with  a  little  cry,  and  fuirly 
tore  it  with  teeth  and  nails,  uttering  ejacula- 
tions that  made  her  appear  for  the  instant,  in 
spite  of  fair  face  and  rich  dress,  like  some  sav- 
age animal — as  if  the  duchess  had  been  en- 
chantress enough  to  force  her  real  self  to  ap- 
pear under  its  disguise  of  beauty. 

'*It  is  almost  eleven,**  Hetty  said ;  "I  shall 
see  you  at  the  ball.*' 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  note  ?*' 
asked  madame. 

''  I've  not  the  least  idea ;  nothing,  probably.** 

*'Just  tell  me  which  of  them  told  you?** 
she  panted.  "You  owe  me  so  much — tell 
me.** 

"Why  neither  of  them — do  you  think  I 
need  to  be  told  things  ?'*  demanded  the  duch- 
ess, with  a  look  of  innocent  surprise.  "  I  put 
this  and  that  together  till  the  whole  story  was 
perfectly  clear  to  me.'* 

Madame  stared  at  her;  she  seldom  believed 
people,  but  she  felt  that  the  duchess  was  telling 
the  truth. 

"What  an  outrageous  fool  I  have  been!** 
she  exclaimed.  "  I  needn't  have  let  you  know, 
after  all." 

Hetty  only  looked  at  her  own  hands,  twist- 
ing and  untwisting  an  imoginary  note,  and 
smiled. 

"I  forgot  that.  Don't,  you  frighten  me!*' 
shivered  madame.  "How  did  you  get  it — 
what  did  he  say?" 

"The  duke?" 

Madame  nodded. 

"Bless  the  child!"  said  Hetty,  laughing. 
"  He  has  no  idea  you  ever  wrote  to  him ;  he 
was  expecting  a  letter,  and  told  me  to  open 
and  answer  it  while  he  was  gone ;  so  I  did." 

Madame  threw  herself  down  on  the  bed, 


and  for  the  first  time  during  the  whole  inter- 
view burst  into  a  fit  of  passionate  weeping. 
The  danger  over,  all  she  could  think  of  was  the 
completeness  with  which  she  had  been  outwit- 
ted, and  the  prominent  emotions  in  her  mind 
became  rage  and  shame  at  her  defeat. 

The  duchess  gathered  her  long  opera-cloak 
about  her,  and  left  the  chamber  in  sUence. 
She  drove  off  to  her  reception,  and  did  not 
reach  the  Ruspoli  palace  until  very  late.  She 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  her  own  sex  to 
be  surprised  when  she  saw  Madame  de  Hatz- 
feldt  whirling  through  a  gallop  on  some  mili- 
tary man's  arm,  looking  as  bright  and  gay  as 
if  no  serious  thought  had  ever  crossed  her 
mind. 

The  duke  met  his  wife  at  the  reception,  and 
accompanied  her  to  the  ball ;  they  were  still 
standing  side  by  side  when  the  music  stopped, 
and  madame  and  her  partner  halted  a  few 
paces  off;  their  course  toward  a  scat  brought 
them  all  face  to  face. 

"You  dear,  dazzling  duchess!"  cried  ma- 
dame, joining  her  hands  with  a  pretty  enthusi- 
asm. "  Duke,  you  are  the  most  enviable  man 
in  the  world." 

"I  am  glad  to  have  Madame  do  Hatzfeldt's 
seal  set  upon  my  own  verdict,"  he  answered, 
with  one  of  his  grand  bows :  Hetty  added  a 
few  merry  words,  and  they  parted;  but  the 
duchess  knew  that,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
madame  would  hereafter  scrupulously  avoid 
herself  and  her  grave,  silent  husband. 

Two  days  later,  the  restless  lady  departed 
for  Naples,  and  during  the  rest  of  her  life  the 
place  she  hated  most,  never  able  to  mention 
its  name  without  acrimony,  was  tho  Eternal 
City. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE    CASKET    OPENED. 

It  was  only  the  Saturday  after  that  the  mad 
performance  of  the  Carnival  began.  I  remem- 
ber a  slight  shower  fell  that  afternoon,  and  the 
Corso  seemed  suddenly  thick  with  a  growth  of 
monster  mushrooms,  so  many  umbrellas  of  ev- 
ery shape  and  hue  filled  the  street.  But  that 
was  the  last  sign  of  storm  for  nearly  three 
months.  Day  after  day,  each  more  gorgeous 
than  its  predecessor,  followed,  as  if  the  weather 
had  become  so  ashamed  of  its  evil  conduct  dar- 
ing the  early  winter  that  it  wanted  to  make 
amends.  Cecil  and  her  aunt  had  secured  a 
balcony,  but  that  first  day  they  joined  the  duch- 
ess at  the  window  of  her  great  salons  which 
overlooked  the  Corso.  Carteret  made  his  way 
hither  also ;  and  Hetty,  watching  the  two  as 
she  always  did,  construed  the  slight  restraint 
between  them  to  suit  her  own  views — at  least 
tried  to  do  so — and  determined* that  the  time 
had  come  to  place  in  Yalery's  hands  the  legacy 
Lucy  had  left  for  her  child.  But  Valery  was 
not  with  them ;  she  could  not  waste  so  many 
afternoons,  she  told  the  duchess,  and  would  re- 
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serve  herself  for  the  closing  days  when  the  ex- 
citement reached  its  height. 

Sunday  followed ;  twice  the  duchess  was  on 
the  point  of  sending  her  package ;  each  time 
deferred  it ;  not  able  to  offer  herself  a  reason, 
though  at  the  bottom  it  was  more  a  dread  to 
fling  some  new  cause  of  disquiet  into  Valery's 
life  than  any  other  motive  which  occasioned 
her  delay. 

It  was  Monday  morning ;  Valery  felt  too  rest- 
less, after  her  troubled  night,  to  settle  down  to 
work,  so  she  went  out  for  an  early  walk.  The 
day  before,  she  and  Ford  Imd  gone  for  a  long 
ramble,  and  during  her  absence  Carteret  called. 
Jemima  said  that  be  seemed  odd  and  silent, 
and  appeared  disturbed  at  not  finding  her. 
John  Ford,  listening  to  the  broken  story — it 
was  Jemima's  weakness  to  make  a  long  history 
out  of  the  simplest  detail — glanced  at  Valery, 
and  something  in  her  face  sent  him  abruptly 
away  to  his  own  room  to  atone  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  last  few  hours  by  one  of  his  dismal 
vigils. 

So  this  beautiful  morning  Valery  set  off  for 
a  solitary  ramble,  and  almost  unconsciously 
tui-ned  her  steps  toward  the  Pincio,  which  is 
never  so  lovely  as  at  the  hour  when  so  few  even 
of  its  daily  visitors  see  its  peculiar  charm.  She 
passed  down  through  the  little  square  near  the 
house,  followed  the  streets  toward  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  and  mounting  the  famous  hundred 
steps,  only  tenanted  so  early  by  a  few  news- 
boys folding  their  journals  and  an  occasional 
vender  of  flowers  arranging  her  stock  to  make 
the  best  effect,  and  reached  the  open  space  at 
the  top,  with  the  old  obelisk  in  the  centre,  the 
stretch  of  church  and  convent  wall,  where  the 
French  nuns  pass  their  monotonous  lives,  rising 
up  beyond,  as  if  trying  to  catch  glimpses  of  the 
world  below.  Her  walk  led  directly  along  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  past  the  stately  Medici  gardens 
overlooking  the  city,  mounting  gradually,  until 
At  length  she  attained  the  heart  of  the  beautiful 
promenade. 

The  Pincio  was  almost  deserted ;  here  and 
there  might  be  seen  a  group  of  Romans  from 
the  country,  beginning  their  day's  excursion 
early ;  now  a  knot  of  pretty  English  girls,  with 
their  governess,  chattering  like  a  flock  of  black- 
birds ;  again,  a  line  of  sable-cloaked  youths  from 
some  Papal  seminary,  prayer-books  in  hand ; 
an  occasional  horseman  galloping  past ;  a  few 
elderly  gentlemen  come  hither  to  read  their 
newspapers  in  quiet ;  but  nothing  visible  to  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  the  place.  She  walked  out 
on  the  great  stone  terrace  that  hangs  above  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
beautiful  scene.  A  soft  white  mist  spread  over 
the  city,  not  thick  enough  to  obscure  the  view, 
turning  to  a  golden  haze  where  the  sunlight 
struck  it,  and  out  of  it  rose  the  numberless 
church  towers,  each  with  its  legend,  the  count- 
less palace-roofs,  and  not  one  without  its  event- 
ful history ;  the  open  dome  of  the  Pantheon — 
the  long  line  of  the  Corso — the  sweep  of  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Vatican— still  on  to  the  left. 


Trajan's  column — the  Coliseum — the  world  of 
wondrous  ruins— the  broad  stretch  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  closing  in  the  whole,  and  in  the  morning 
light  still  more  than  ever,  like  a  vast,  waveless 
sea,  with  here  and  there  turret  or  tower  rising 
like  some  great  ship  becalmed  on  its  breast. 

She  gazed  until  the  sense  of  beauty  grew  an 
absolute  pain — that  inexplicable  feeling  which 
Rome  gives  oftener  than  any  other  haunt  in 
the  world— then  walked  back  through  the  space 
where  the  old  palm-tree  stands,  into  the  wind- 
ing paths  of  the  gardens.  A  few  people  were 
sunning  themselves  on  the  stone  benches;  an 
elderly  woman  standing  by  a  huge  black-and- 
white  cat  that  she  had  placed  on  one  of  the 
seats,  watching  it  eat  the  breakfast  she  had 
brought  in  her  pocket.  It  was  droll  to  observe 
her  interest  in  the  old  animal — a  dissipated, 
ill-regulated  looking  grimalkin,  with  an  air  of 
having  been  out  all  night,  grumbling  over  his 
breakfast,  snapping  at  his  mfetress,  and  con- 
ducting himself  so  much  like  a  human  being 
under  similar  circumstances,  that  it  gave  one  a 
passing  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 
to  watch  his  performance. 

Suddenly,  as  Valery  sat  there,  she  caught 
the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  a  ring  of  girl- 
ish laughter  borne  on  the  scented  breeze.  She 
glanced  out  from  her  covert — two  equestrians 
dashed  past,  Cecil  and  Carteret.  They  swept 
by,  and  did  not  see  her !  Straightway  there 
came  into  Valery's  mind  the  thought  that  thus 
she  must  stand  and  watch  them  pass  out  of  her 
reach,  and  know  that  she  had  no  part  in  their 
future. 

During  the  preceding  days  and  nights  she 
had  thought  herself  schooled  into  resignation, 
but  learned  now  how  little  her  utmost  efforts 
had  accomplished.  It' was  not  at  first  simply 
mental  pain  ;  a  sharp  physical  agony  quivered 
at  her  heart  as  if  the  naked  nerves  had  been 
struck  by  a  knife.  The  old  rebellion  surged 
up,  the  passionate  outcry  against  fate,  the  wild 
yearning  for  happiness,  the  bitter  comparisons 
between  her  life  and  that  of  others.  The  radi- 
ant sunlight  was  hateful ;  the  murmur  of  the 
wind,  the  echo  of  happy,  childish  voices,  the 
song  of  the  fountain;  every  sight  and  sound 
of  beauty  became  an  insupportable  torture.  She 
hurried  back  along  the  road  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Medici  villa;  it  was  too  early  for  visitors  to 
obtain  admittance  to  the  gardens,  but  the  state- 
ly concierge,  an  old  acquaintance  of  hers,  al- 
lowed her  to  pass  without  demur. 

She  paced  up  and  down  the  formal  avenues, 
chilly  and  dark  at  that  hour,  while  the  ilex- 
trees  shivered  in  the  breeze,  and  uttered  queru- 
lous complaints,  and  the  gloom  and  the  melan- 
choly whispers  were  at  least  better  than  the 
clear  light  of  day.  Up  and  down  she  rushed, 
and  fought  her  battle  over  again,  struggled, 
prayed,  rebelled,  felt  the  mad  desire  which  has 
come  to  each  one  of  us  in  our  time  to  end  the 
existence  destiny  rendered  so  terrible  a  curse. 
It  seemed  to  her  she  could  never  rest  again ; 
she  must  go  on,  on,  in  a  pilgrimage  like  that 
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of  the  fabled  wanderer,  alone  with  her  sniTer- 
iiig  and  her  murdered  dream — ^yet  not  alone ; 
the  angels,  with  whom  it  is  right  to  leave  her 
(not  daring  to  intrude  upon  the  awful  hour), 
watched  and  protected  her  still. 

It  was  almost  noon  when  the  conflict  ended, 
nnd,  worn  and  faint,  like  a  person  spent  with 
long  illness,  she  remembered  that  she  must  go 
back  to  the  duties  of  her  life. 

No  one  disturbed  her  that  day  ;  even  Jemi- 
ma had  gone  off  to  watch  the  Carnival  show, 
and  left  Valerj  to  herself.  That  night,  as  she 
sat  in  her  room,  a  package  was  brought,  and 
with  it  a  letter  from  Hetty.  Among  other  mys- 
terious passages,  the  epistle  contained  these 
lines,  which  Valery  read  over  and  over,  star- 
ing at  the  little  bronze  casket,  and  holding  tlie 
key  in  her  hands  so  tightly  that  a  faint  red  im- 
pression of  the  cross  was  left  on  her  palm,  hes- 
itating still  to  open  the  lid. 

'*I  promised  Lucy  if  ever  a  crisis  in  her 
child's  life  arose  where  her  happiness  could  be 
vitally  affected  by  knowing  her  mother's  story, 
that  I  would  give  up  this  casket.  I  can  help 
you  no  further ;  I  can  not  say  whether  the  full 
secret  will  bo  made  plain  to  you — that  you  must 
search  for :  if  it  escapes  your  eye,  then  I  must 
believe,  as  Lucy  bade  me,  that  it  is  because  a 
higher  power  wills  that  you  should  not  know." 

Valery  studied  the  words,  and  looked  at  the 
casket  with  a  vague  feeling  of  dread,  till  at  last 
her  hand  began  to  pain  and  burn  from  the  force 
with  which  she  grasped  the  key.  She  smiled 
drearily  when  she  saw  the  print  of  the  cross 
upon  her  palm.  In  her  excited  state,  it  seemed 
a  seal  set  upon  her  whole  life ;  and  in  this  hour, 
with  her  suffering  unsubdued,  she  could  not  re- 
member that  in  time — at  least  in  eternity — im- 
mortal roses  might  twine  about  the  symbol,  if 
only  she  could  bear  it  aright.  She  opened  the 
casket  at  length,  and  there  lay  the  mementos 
of  her  mother's  past — the  trinkets — the  black- 
ened flowers — Philip's  portrait — the  fragments 
of  her  journal.  Every  thought  connected  with 
her  mother  was  so  sacred  in  Valery's  mind,  that 
involuntarily,  as  she  began  to  read,  she  sank 
upon  her  knees,  and  the  tears  which  she  had 
not  been  able  to  shed  over  her  own  sufferings, 
streamed  from  her  eyes,  and  dissolved  the  icy 
band  that  locked  her  heart. 

But  there  was  nothing,  after  all,  to  make 
Hetty's  warning  plain ;  strange  allusions  here 
nnd  there,  chance  words  which  startled  her,  but 
nothing  to  show  that  any  mystery  was  hidden 
in  the  details  of  the  pitiful  story  whose  outlines 
Valery  had  known  so  long. 

She  examined  the  casket  again ;  the  smooth 
plague  of  painted  ivory  showed  no  sign  of  being 
movable — she  tried  it,  with  the  idea  that  some- 
thing might  be  bidden  under,  but  it  did  not 
yield  to  her  efforts.  She  put  the  relics  back, 
and  rose  from  her  knees ;  some  unguarded 
movement  sent  her  shoulder  with  such  force 
against  the  table  that  it  nearly  upset,  and  while 
she  was  trying  to  steady  it  the  casket  fell,  with 
a  dull  <!rash,  upon  the  floor.     Valery  uttered  a 


faint  cry ;  it  hurt  her  that  even  an  involuntary 
act  of  hers  should  have  brought  the  least  inju- 
ry to  any  object  belonging  to  her  dead  mother. 
She  stopped  to  pick  the  casket  up ;  the  shock 
had  dislodged  the  ivory  lining  of  the  lid ;  on 
the  floor  lay  a  roll  of  papers  which  she  had  not 
before  seen. 

When  day  broke  Valery  Stuart  rose  from 
her  night-long  vigil,  swept  the  curtains  back 
from  the  deep-set  casements,  and  looked  out 
upon  the  dawn.  The  last  straggle  was  over ; 
strength  had  come — a  higher  strength  than  had 
nerved  her  before,  which  would  never  fail,  nev- 
er falter,  for  it  was  bom  out  of  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacriflce.  She  could  thoroughly  now  fulfill  the 
vow  made  by  her  father's  death-bed. 

She  was  white  as  a  ghost ;  her  eyes  dilated, 
and  unnaturally  dark  with  pain,  but  a  smile 
of  ineffable  sweetness  brightened  her  face  into 
such  beauty  that,  had  any  one  entered  sudden- 
ly, he  might  have  started  back  in  awe,  almost 
believing  that  he  saw  not  the  earthly  Valery, 
but  the  likeness  her  glorified  spirit  should  wear 
in  the  light  of  the  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
talebt's  pledge  redeemed. 

These  was  to  be  a  ball  at  the  D'Asti  palace 
that  ni^ht :  as  tho  duchess  sat  in  her  room,  oc- 
cupied with  the  important  duties  of  her  toilet, 
some  one  came  and  said  that  Valery  wished  to 
see  her  for  a  few  moments. 

*'  Show  the  signora  in,"  she  told  her  woman, 
''  and  don't  come  back  till  I  call  you ;  I  have 
plenty  of  time  to  dress." 

Vnlery  entered;  the  woman  went  out  and 
closed  the  door;  the  two  friends  stood  there 
alone.  Hetty  hurried  forward  to  meet  her 
guest ;  her  extended  hand  dropped  to  her  side 
at  the  first  glance  she  caught  of  Valery's  face ; 
she  stood  still,  saying,  in  a  sort  of  awe-stricken 
voice, 

"  You  found  it :  yoa  know  the  whole  secret 


now. 


n 


Valery  kissed  her  quietly,  led  her  to  a  seat 
by  the  fire,  and  sat  down  opposite. 

"It  was  to  be,"  she  answered  ;  "the  casket 
fell  on  the  floor,  and  the  ivory  lid  dropped  out." 

Hetty  watched  her  for  a  moment  in  silence. 

"Well?"  she  cried,  impatiently,  as  Valery 
did  not  speak. 

"Yes,  it  is  well ;  every  thing  is  well  now," 
she  replied j  and  the  beautiful  smile  settled  upon 
her  lips  once  more. 

"I  don't  understand!"  exclaimed  Hetty. 
"  Oh,  what  is  this  I  see  in  your  face,  Valery ! 
You  don't  mean  to  give  up  your  happiness! 
Oh,  yon  shall  not,  you  shall  not !  You  have 
borne  enough — sacrificed  enough ;  you  have  a 
right  to  your  happiness." 

"And  I  am  going  to  claim  it,"  she  replied  ; 
"  the  best,  the  dearest  that  this  world  could 
offer." 
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"  What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Hetty, passion- 
ately. "  What  do  you  come  here  for  with  a 
face  that  frightens  me,  and  then  say  yon  intend 
to  claim  yonr  happiness  ?*' 

*'My  foolish  Hetty!  Is  it  snch  a  terrible 
face  ?"  asked  Yalery,  leaning  forward  and  tak- 
ing her  two  hands,  while  the  strange  unearthly 
light  glorified  her  eyes  still  more. 

*'Tou  look  as  if  you  had  come  out  of  an- 
other world,"  exclaimed  Hetty ;  **oh,  I  don't 
know  how — as  some  girl  saint  might  have  look- 
ed when  they  were  leading  her  to  martyrdom." 

''And  could  the  girl  have  had  a  higher  bless- 
ing offered  ?"  demanded  Yalcry,  in  her  firm, 
clear  voice.  '*  The  death  whereby  she  should 
glorify  the  Lord?" 

*'  Youll  make  me  wicked — 1*11  not  hear  it !" 
moaned  Hetty,  snatching  her  hands  away  and 
smiting  them  hard  together.  "Oh,  Yalery, 
Yalery,  what  are  yon  going  to  do?" 

''Nothing,  Hetty;  don't  be  frightened." 

"I  am — I  don't  believe  you!  I'll  not  let 
you  make  yourself  miserable ;  I  say,  I  wUl  not ! 
I  love  you  so.  Oh,  my  Yalery,  myj)oor  child ! " 
Then  her  voice  broke,  and  she  began  to  sob 
bitterly. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  Yalery  said,  kneeling  be- 
side her,  and  putting  her  arm  about  Hetty's 
waist.  "  Such  a  fond,  loving  heart,  such  a 
bad,  one-sided  head,  that  will  only  see  what  it 
wishes!"        ■  .  •    ■ 

"I  have  seen. plainly  enough,  Yalery;  you 
can't  deceive  me,  I  love  you  too  well  for  that 
to  be  possible." 

"And  it  is  because  you  do  love  mo  that  you 
must  let  me  be  happy  in  my  own  way,"  return- 
ed Yalery. 

"  By  sacrificing  yourself  to  Cecil,  by  letting 
your  whole  future  go  to  wreck,  by —  Oh,  you 
shall  not  do  it ;  I  say  you  shall  not !" 

"And  if  I  were  ready  to  follow  your  plan, 
what  would  it  be,  Hetty  ?" 

"Tell  the  truth— the  whole  truth!" 

"  To  what  purpose,  Hetty  ?" 

"  Because — because —  Oh,  Yalery,  I  know 
that  Carteret  did  care  for  Cecil  before  he  saw 
you ;  but  as  if  any  body  could  love  her  after — 
as  if  any  old  memory  could  put  you  out  of  his 
heart!" 

"  I  want  first  to  talk  to  you  about  Cecil  and 
Mr.  Carteret,"  Yalery  said,  never  hesitating 
over  the  name.  "I  saw  by  your  letter  that 
you  had  found  some  clue  to  the  shadow  which 
lies  between  them." 

"  I  only  mentioned  it  to  show  you  that  there 
had  been  no  engagement,  no  love-making," 
Hetty  interrupted. 

"  But  you  must  tell  roe  clearly,  you  must 
give  me  those  proofs." 

"To  carry  to  him,  to  help  him  make  a  fool 
of  himself,  to  help  you  in  your  effort  to  be  a 
martyr!  Then  I  won't!"  cried  Hetty,  obsti- 
nately. 

"  So,  for  my  sake,  you  would  do  what  noth- 
ing could  induce  you  to  do  for  your  own — com- 
mit a  wicked  action !" 


"  Wicked,  if  you  like.  I  tell  you  111  not 
have  it !  Oh,  I  thought  you  were  to  be  happy 
at  last !  He  did  care,  I  know  he  did,  and 
you—" 

"  Hetty,  Hetty !"  interrupted  Yalery. 

"  I'm  a  brute ;  I'll  not  speak  about  yon ;  111 
be  as  silent  as  you  have  been.  I  don't  pretend 
to  read  your  heart  I  But  he  did  care,  and 
back  comes  that  Cecil,  after  making  him  mis- 
erable once ;  after  daring  to  doubt  his  truth  ; 
after  believing  the  first  falsehood  a  crafty  wom- 
an chose  to  tell  her !  Qh,  she  deserves  to  suf- 
fer ;  she  has  had  her  chance  of  happiness,  and 
recklessly  thrown  it  away  ;^  what  right  has  she 
with  another  ?"  » 

"Let  us  put  Cecil  aside  for  a  little,"  Yalenr 
said,  smoothing  her  friend's  long  hair,  which 
fell  down  her  back  in  a  shower. of  dusky  rip- 
ples. 

"Put  her  aside  altogether!  That's  just 
what  I  want.  I  declare,  I  fairly  liatq  her!" 
cried  Hetty,  venomously. 

"  You  love  her  very  much ;  you  can't  help 
it!" 

"I  know  that,  and  it  makes  me  hate  her  all 
the  more,"  said  she,  laughing  and  cxying  at  her 
own  inconsistency. 

"About  me  first — let  her  go.  Hetty,  I 
would  not  marry  Fairfax  Carteret  if  he  were  to 
ask  me." 

"  Ho  will  ask  you." 

"  I  hope  not;  I  think  not." 

"  He  will  ask  you ;  he'd  have  done  it  before 
now,  only  there  has  been  no  chance  these  last 
days." 

"Would  you  like  to  see  me  humiliated, 
Hetty?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  yon  mean  again !" 

"Am  I  the  sort  of  woman  who  could  fail  to 
be  humbled  when  a  man  came  to  her  with  such 
words  from  a  sense  of  duty,  only  because  he 
feared  that  his  kindness  and  friendship  had 
been  misinterpreted  by  her  miserable  vanity  fo 
mean  something  more  ?" 

"  He  wouldn't !  I  tell  you  the  other  was  a 
dream — a  fancy!" 

"My  foolish  Hetty,  so  determined  only  to 
see  what  she  wishes !  Ton  don't  understand 
either  him  or  me,  Hetty." 

"  You  needn't  tell  me  stories." 

"I  shall  not,  Hetty!  Now  call  the  old  ro- 
mance a  dream  if  you  will ;  tell  me  what  dis- 
pelled it." 

Hetty  shut  her  lips  sullenly,  and  turned  her 
head  toward  the  fire. 

"Do  you  believe  me  capable  of  a  false- 
hood ?"  Yalery  asked,  after  waiting  a  little,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  she  would  speak.  "  I  am 
a  proud  woman ;  do  you  think  that,  even  to 
spare  my  pride  a  humbling,  I  would  come  to 
you  with  a  lie  on  my  lips  ?" 

"No,  Yalery,  no!" 

"Then  trust  me  when  I  say  that  I  want  my 
happiness,  that  I  know  what  will  give  it." 

"What  will?" she  asked,  her  voice  growing 
hard  and  suspicious  again. 
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'''To  clear  up  the  cloud  which  separates  these 
two.  Wait,  Hetty,"  she  added,  as  the  other 
made  an  impatient  gesture.  '*  Remember  that 
every  instant  you  hesitate  is  a  bitter  humiliation 
to  me ;  don't  do  any  thing  which  will  bring  re- 
straint between  ns ;  don't  make  me  feel  that 
there  is  a  thought  in  your  mind  which  I  shrink 
to  encounter." 

"Oh  stop,  stop!" broke  in  Hetty,  straining 
her  to  her  bosom. 

Then  she  rose  quickly  and  hurried  to  the  ta- 
ble, unlocked  a  writing-desk,  and  took  out  the 
crumpled  letter  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt  had  giv- 
en her.  She  ran  back  to  the  hearth,  and  threw 
it  into  yalery*B  lap,  saying, 

** There  it  is;  Carteret  wrote  it  to  Cecil; 
that  Austrian  woman,  instead  of  delivering  it, 
made  Cecil  believe  it  was  written  to  herself — 
there's  the  whole  story." 

She  returned  to  her  dressing-table  and  sat 
down  before  the  glass,  apparently  occupied  in 
brushing  her  hair;  preserving  a  silence  that 
would  have  looked  like  ill-humor,  only  her  friend 
could  see  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks. 

*'I  must  go  home  now,"yalery  said,  '*  un- 
less you  will  let  me  help  you  dress — will  you  ?" 

'Tve  three  minds  to  bid  them  put  out  the 
lights  and  shut  the  doors,"  cried  Hetty.  "  A 
pretty  state  I  am  in  to  give  a  ball !" 

Yalery  went  up  to  the  table  and  raised  the 
downcast  face  so  that  their  eyes  met. 

**Look  at  me," she  said;  "do  I  seem  un- 
happy?" 

"  I  hate  saints  and  martyrs  I"  ejaculated  Het* 
ty,  beginning  to  brush  her  hair  more  furiously 
than  ever. 

"Then  don't  make  a  victim  of  yourself  with 
that  merciless  brush,"  said  Yalery,  pleasantly, 
taking  it  out  of  her  hand.  "  I  suppose  your 
coiffure  is  waiting  to  arrange  all  this." 

"  No ;  I  can't  bear  a  man  fussing  about  my 
head ;  Pauline  always  does  it,"  Hetty  said,  still 
pouting. 

"Let  me  try;  it's  only  to  do  these  braids 
and  arrange  these  pretty  little  curls  over  the 
forehead ;  now  just  see  how  bewitching  I  shall 
make  you." 

Hetty  submitted,  smiling  in  spite  of  herself, 
though  she  said, 

"I  wish  you  could  turn  me  into  a  Gorgon 
for  the  night ;  I  know  one  person  I'd  leave  a 
stone  image !  I  wish  every  Conway  that  emi- 
grated to  America  had  been  drowned  sixteen 
times  over." 

Yalery  went  on  weaving  -the  masses  of  hair, 
and  at  last  Hetty  exclaimed  that  she  had  im- 
proved on  the  old  model. 

"I  declare,  you've  actually  managed  to 
make  all  this  heap  look  artistic,"  she  said. 
"  What  shaU  I  wear  in  it?" 

"  Just  one  diamond  star ;  why,  you  look  like 
a  little  fairy." 

"  You  dreadful  girl,  you  never  come  to  my 
balls;  I  have  to  hnnt  yoa  up  if  I  want  you," 
grumbled  Hetty. 

''My  dear  child,  I  shall  have  to  remind  you 


of  your  favorite  maxim — ^we  must  all  fulfill  our 
destinies.  I  like  to  come  when  you  are  quiet, 
but  really,  the  mere  thought  of  what  is  called 
society  life  is  tiresome  to  mel  I  like  my  work 
and  my  little  amusements,  but  I'm  shy  and  awk- 
ward and  solemn  in  your  great  world." 

"  You're  too  good  for  this  old  planet,  that's 
certain  I"  pronounced  Hetty,  giving  her  a  vig- 
orous hug.  "  Oh,  Yal,  Yal,  it  might  all  be  so 
different!" 

"I  think  every  thing  is  very  well  as  it  is, 
dear." 

"  Just  one  word  would  do  it — one  word  from 
me ;  he  would  find  where  his  heitrt  really  was 
then — with  all  that  horrible  old  Yirginian  pride 
cast  into  the  balance  where  it  belongs." 

"  I  think  you  wrong  Mr.  Carteret,  Hetty ; 
he  would  be  a  very  weak,  unworthy  man,  if  that 
could  be  true." 

"Oh,  human  nature  is  frail,"  said  Hetty, 
with  an  exasperated  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 
"  He's  been  so  nurtured  in  these  narrow  creeds, 
that,  clever  and  good  as  he  is,  they  are  not  to 
be  shaken." 

"Put  to  the  proof, I  believe  they  would  be 
cast  off  unhesitatingly..  I  could  not  respect  and 
admire  him  as  I  do,  if  I  doubted  that." 

"Oh  yon — ^you're  the  proudest  creature  that 
ever  lived,  only  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  sort!" 
retorted  Hetty,  giving  herself  another  shake  of 
exasperation. 

"  Proud  enough,  I  hope,  to  reverence  the 
right," she  answered:  "and  so  is  he,  and  so 
are  you,  my  wicked-tongued  little  woman." 

"  I  do  believe  I  am  wicked,"  cried  Hetty,  de- 
spairingly. "  Oh,  if  you  could  only  have  seen 
madame  and  me  do  theatre  the  other  night ;" 
and  with  one  of  her  quick  changes  of  manner, 
she  began  to  laugh  heartily.  "  I  sha'n't  betray 
her,  even  to  my  husband,  but  I  must  just  tell 
yott  enough  to  make  you  appreciate  Hie  scene." 

Yalery  was  gla4  to  have  her  talk  herself  back 
into  her  accustomed  spirits,  but  had  to  remind 
her  that  it  was  time  the  maid  should  be  sum- 
moned to  complete  her  toilet. 

"  I  suppose  it  would  be  useless  to  urge  you 
to  stay  ?"  Hetty  said. 

"  In  this  dress  ?"    . 

"  Oh,  we  could  send  for  your  things." 

"  Some  other  evening,  bnt  not  to-night,  Het- 
ty dear!" 

She  was  turning  away  to  ring  the  bell ;  the 
duchess  stopped  her.  "  Kneel  there,  so  that  I 
can  look  at  you,"  she  said. 

Yalery  obeyed  without  demur ;  Hetty  gazed 
long  in  her  face,  and  the  tears  gemmed  her  eyes 
again. 

"  One  of  the  grandest  women  God  ever  sent 
down  to  earth,"  she  murmured.  "  Oh,  Y<ilery, 
Yalery,  what  a  life  they  will  give  you  hereafter ! 
Do  you  know  how  much  good  you  do  ?  do  you 
know  that  no  human  being  ever  comes  near  yon 
without  feeling  better  and  purer  ?" 

Yalery  leaned  her  head  on  Hetty's  knees  and 
looked  up,  tearful  too,  but  smiling  still. 

"  If  it  be  true  in  the  faintest  degree,  this  lov- 
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ing  exaggeration  of  yours/'  she  said,  "  hare  1 
not  more  reason  to  be  content  and  happy  than 
any  one  you  know  ?" 

"And  are  you — surely,  snrely,  are  you?" 
Hetty  questioned,  eagerly. 

"  Do  you  believe  the  dead  see  ns?"  returned 
Yalery,  instead  of  answering  her  earnest  inquify. 

"Yes  ;  I  don't  know ;  but  what  has  that  to 
do  with  it  ?"  asked  Hetty,  wonderlngly. 

**  If  I  can  give  Cecil  her  happiness,  don't  yon 
think  it  will  seem  a  sort  of  expiation." 

"An  expiation  from  von,"  broke  in  Hetty, 
"from  Lucy's  child!" 

"Because  Lucy  and  I  both  loved  Philip," 
she  answered  only ;  and  a  sufficient  perception 
of  her  meaning  struck  her  friend,  to  keep  her 
from  further  expostulations.     :     -   . 

"  The  noblest  woman,  the  grandest  heart !" 
Ilctty  murmured,  kissing  her  again,  and  brush* 
ing  her  hand  over  her  own  moist  eyes. 

Yalery  rose,  and  prepared  to  go. 

"  Good-night,  dear,"  she  said ;  "  you  promise 
to  amuse  yourself?" 

"  Yes — no — I  dare  say ;  because  I'm  such  an 
absurd  creature  that  I  rush  from  one  extreme  to 
another  without  warning.  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
go  home  to  mope." 

"Indeed,  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
doing  that,  nor  any  reason,"  returned  Yalery. 
"  I  shall  read  a  new  book  to  Mr.  Ford  and  sing 
to  him,  and  we  shall  be  as  cheerful  as  possible." 

"Why— do  you  know — I  think — " 

Hetty  paused  abruptly ;  a  sudden  light  flash- 
ed upon  her ;  for  the  first  time  she  understood 
John  Ford's  secret  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  put 
in  language. 

"  What  do  yon  think  ?"  asked  Yalery. 

"That  I  shall  never  be  dressed  if  I  don't 
let  yon  go ;  but  I  wish  yon  would  stay,  all  the 
same." 

Yalery  kissed  her,  and  would  have  run  away, 
bnt  the  duchess  still  detained,  her. 

"  I  want  to  ask  one  more  question — only  one." 

"And  that?" 

"  Have  I  done  my  part  ?  Am  I  to  interfere 
any  further,  now  that  you  have  taken  the  letter?" 

"  You  never  did  a  better  work,"  Yalery  said. 

"I  doubt  ifl  meant  it." 

"Yon  wicked  Hetty  1" 

"I  can't  help  it,  I  only  wanted  it  in  my 
hands  ;  I  believe  if  I  could,  I'd  have  used  it  to 
suit  tny  own  pnrpose  as  unscrupulously  as  pret- 
ty madame  did." 

^*  You  do  yourself  a  great  injustice.  I  know 
von  better  thati  that.". 

"  Human  nature  is  frail,"  quoted  Hetty  again. 

Yalery  kissed  her  once  more  and  departed ; 
the  duchess  summoned  her  women,  and  return- 
ed to  tho  important  duties  of  the  honr.  But 
Hetty  was  unusually  indifferent  to  her  appear- 
ance, though  she  sat  gazing  in  the  mirror  as 
earnestly  as  if  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  her  own  image.  Yet  she  never  saw  it  once ; 
a  whole  world  of  vague  fancies  took  shape,  and 
seemed  to  float  before  her  in  the  polished  glass 
which  reflected   so  brightly  the  wax -tapers, 


and  the  glittering  baubles  scattered  over  the 
table. 

Honrs  after,  as  she  stood  in  her  crowded 
salons,  the  gayest  and  most  charming  hostess 
that  could  have  been  imagined,  she  was  watch- 
ing Cecil  and  Fairfax  Carteret  as  they  circled 
round  and  round  to  the  tones  of  the  bewilder- 
ing mnsic.  Their  ride  of  the  previous  morn- 
ing, like  every  chance  which  threw  them  to- 
gether in  these  days,  had  been  unaided  by  any 
eflbrts  of  their  own.  Cecil,  seised  with  a  fan- 
cy for  an  early  gallop,  had  set  ont,  followed  by 
her  groom,  but  just  by  the  Flaminian  Gate  met 
Carteret ;  and  it  was  no  more  possible  for  him 
to  neglect  asking  permission  to  accompany  her, 
than  for  her  to  refuse  the  request.  So  they 
turned  up  the  Pincian  Hill,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing all  the  while,  each  afraid  to  relapse  into  the 
briefest  silence  lest  some  sign  of  the  constant 
stniggle  in  which  this  season  passed  should  be 
visible.  Carteret  never  visited  the  house  ex- 
cept at  hours  when  he  was  certain  there  would 
bo  other  guests  present ;  and  when  they  met  at 
balls  or  during  the  carnival  show,  be  reproach- 
ed himself  for  yielding  to  the  spell  of  her  pres- 
ence, and  grew  angty  at  his  own  weakness. 
They  never  quarreled  now.  If  left  to  them- 
selves, their  talk  was  of  the  commonest  snb- 
jects,  and  usually  supported  with  a  certain  frig- 
id dignity  on  both  sides,  somewhat  amusing  to 
witness,  only  that  it  was  sorrowful  to  one  un- 
derstanding its  cause. 

Cecil  complained  of  fatigue,  so  he  led  her 
back  to  her  seat  by  Miss  Dorothy.  The  spin- 
ster looked  very  grim  in  her  sable  velvets,  and 
her  attitude  was  suggestive  of  a  spine  without 
joints.  In  trnth,  she  was  by  no  means  satis- 
fied with  her  niece  or  the  young  man,  but  inter- 
ference on  her  part  could  only  do  harm,  so  she 
kept  a  tight  rein  on  her  tongue.  She  scolded 
them  both  frequently,  to  be  sure,  though  al- 
ways about  trifles,  and  in  a  whimsical  fashion, 
which  left  it  impossible  for  them  to  take  offense. 
Good  as  she  was,  she  could  not  help  her  human 
weaknesses,  and  found  a  slight  consolation,  as 
humanity  does,  in  giving  them  occasional  met- 
aphorical raps  over  the  knuckles  when  her  anx- 
iety for  their  future  became  unendurable. 

As  they  reached  her  side,  Carteret  saw  the 
duchess  make  him  a  little  sign,  and  with  a  bow, 
and  some  indiflerent  remark,  turned  to  go. . 

"  You  can't  either  of  you  keep  still  a  second 
— ^you  might  as  well  be  teetotums  1"  exclaimed 
the  spinster.  "  My  head  spins  just  to  watch 
yon  till  I  feel  as  if  I  was  half  a  top,  half  a  wom- 
an!" 

Cecil,  already  engrossed  with  a  new  aspirant 
for  the  unfinished  dance,  had  no  leisure  to  list- 
en ;  but  Carteret  said,  laughingly, 

"I  don't  believe  you  like  balls.  Miss  Dorothy." 

*  *  What  a  discovery,"  retorted  she.  *  *  I  won- 
der you  don't  turn  astronomer  or  something." 

"  A  good  idea,"  he  said,  teasingly. 

"If  you  wanted  to  study  meteors,  almost  any 
modern  young  lady  would  answer  for  a  speci- 
men," she  continned. 
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Cecil  deigned  no  reply,  nnd  fortunately  her 
new  partner  was  too  ignorant  of  English  to  un- 
derstand the  old  lady*8  grumbling. 

"  At  all  events,  meteors  are  very  pretty," 
Carteret  answered. 

**  Oh,  it's  by  just  such  nonsensical  speeches 
girls  are  spoiled,"  averred  Miss  Dorothy. 

''  Do  you  hear.  Miss  Cecil  ?'*  he  asked. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon  ?"  questioned  she,  with 
her  most  indifferent  fine-lady  air,  that  always 
irritated  her  aunt. 

*'  I  wish  you'd  both  go  and  dance,"  exclaim- 
ed that  relative ;  '*  maybe  I'll  be  in  a  better 
humor  when  you  get  back." 

Cecil  allowed  her  partner  to  lead  her  off, 
vouchsafing  Carteret  one  of  the  careless  speech- 
es wherewith  she  frequently  disturbed  his  calm 
in  these  days.  He  made  a  more  respectful 
adieu  to  the  old  lady,  and  she  felt  a  wish  to 
atone  in  some  way  for  Cecil's  want  of  friendli- 
ness. 

*'  I  scold  you,"  said  she ;  "  but  I  like  you 
very  much,  all  the  same." 

**  Then  you  may  scold  me  as  often  as  you 
please,"  he  replied. 

*'  I  think  you're  a  good  boy,  a  very  good 
boy,"  she  continued,  and  longed  to  say  a  vari- 
ety of  other  things ;  but  only  savages  on  a  South 
Sea  island  can  afford  to  speuk  frankly,  so  she 
sighed  and  added,  ''That  pretty  duchess  wants 
you — be  off  with  yourself." 

Carteret  approached  Hetty ;  she  took  his  arm, 
saying, 

**  Tell  me  that  my  ball  is  a  success — I've  only 
a  minute  in  which  to  hear  vou." 

''Indeed  it  is;  but  whatever  you  undertake 
must  be — you  never  commit  blunders." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you  do  not  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Very  often,  no  doubt — I'm  only  a  man." 

"  I've  not  the  least  doubt  you  do,"  she  an- 
swered.    "  Well,  I  can't  help  you  if  I  would." 

"And  would  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  you'll  do  the  wrong  thing — men  always 
do — especially  if  yon  have  been  warned.  But 
you  must  take  the  consequences." 

"Of  what,  duchess?" 

"Of  your  blunders,  of  course  I  Besides, 
you're  worth  nothing  better  than  you  will  get." 

"Thanks  for  the  implied  compliment,  enig- 
matical as  vou  are." 

"  Oh,  I  felt  that  it  would  do  me  good  to  be 
downright  rude,"  cried  Hetty ;  "  I  feel  ever  so 
much  better  for  it." 

"I  am  glad  ;  now,  perhaps,  as  a  return,  you 
will  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this  attack?" 

"  Not  I ;  find  it  out  for  yourself,"  laughed 
the ;  "  I've  nipped  you,  and  that  was  all  I 
wanted. 

"And  you  leave  me  to  blunder  unaided  ?" 

"  Yes ;  there's  the  old  princess  looking  dag- 
gers because  she's  not  had  her  whist — I  must 
make  up  a  table  for  her.  Good-bye!  How 
delightfully  dazed  you  seem !  Really,  it  puts 
me  in  spirits  for  the  rest  of  the  night." 

She  went  laughing  away ;  he  stood  watching 
Cecil  as  she  dapced,  absently  wondering  over 


the  duchess's  little  onslaught.  At  least  it  re- 
minded him  that  he  had  wasted  too  much  time 
— to-morrow  he  would  go  back  to  Valery. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
Cecil's  pobtbait. 

The  carefully  subdued  light  stole  into  Val- 
ery's  studio,  concentrated  upon  the  spot  where 
she  sat  before  her  easel,  brush  in  hand ;  and 
as  she  tried  to  fasten  her  thoughts  upon  her 
task,  repeating  to  herself  the  axiom  of  an  old 
painter,  "Art  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and  will 
permit  no  rival."  It  was  not  easy  to  work,  but 
she  had  idled  enough  during  these  past  weeks ; 
work  was  the  best  solace  she  could  find,  and 
the  wandering  mind,  the  flagging  hand,  must 
be  subdued  by  the  force  of  her  will.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  paint  pictures  or  write  books  in  a  mood 
like  hers,  but  there  is  very  little  impossible  if 
we  only  try  in  the  right  way,  and  Valery  had 
found  that. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  step  in  the  antecham- 
ber which  made  her  half  start  to  her  feet,  but 
she  sat  resolutely  down  again.  There  came  a 
light  tap  on  the  door :  she  tried  for  voice  to 
answer ;  the  summons  was  repeated  before  she 
could  gain  strength.  She  did  not  turn  her  head 
as  the  footfalls  she  knew  so  well  crossed  the  car- 
pet. She  was  diligently  putting  certain  touch- 
es to  her  picture,  and  any  one  familiar  with  stu- 
dios knows  that  if  he  intrudes  at  such  a  mo- 
ment he  must  stand  still  and  wait  till  the  artist 
has  passed  that  critical  point.  Pi*escntly  she 
laid  her  palette  on  the  table  by  her  side,  wheel- 
ed round  in  her  chair  so  that  her  face  was  left 
in  shadow,  and  looked  up  at  Fairfax  Carteret 
with  a  quiet  smile  of  welcome. 

"I  could  not  speak  before,"  she  said,  and 
her  voice  gave  no  sign  of  the  real  meaning 
there  was  in  the  simple  words.  "Now  I  can 
say  good-morning,  find  a  lovely  one  it  is." 

"  I  have  interrupted  you,"  returned  he,  a 
little  nervously,  '^but  I  hope  you'll  not  send 
me  away." 

"  No ;  I  have  always  told  you  that  if  I  might 
work  during  your  visits  they  would  never  dis- 
turb me,"  she  answered. 

"Ah !  but  this  morning  I  think  I  don't  want 
yon  to  work,"  he  said. 

"That  is  rather  exacting,  but  I  will  bo  idle 
for  a  while,  not  long  enough,  though,  for  my 
colors  to  dry,"  she  replied,  calm  as  ever,  though 
inwardly  she  trembled  and  grew  cold,  as  a  per- 
ception of  his  errand  struck  her. 

"You  are  always  good  and  kind,"  he  said, 
sitting  down  at  a  little  distance  from  her.  "I 
believe  this  old  room  is  the  prettiest  nook  in  all 
Rome.  I  know  at  least  that  the  quietest,  most 
peaceful  moments  I  have  spent  in  months  have 
passed  here." 

"My  old  room  is  much  obliged,  and  so  is 
its  owner,"  returned  she,  pleasantly.  "See 
how  nicely  my  hyacinths  have  grown  —  that 
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white  one  especially.  It  always  reminds  me 
of  a  fair  princess  sorroanded  by  a  trusty  guard 
in  Lincoln  green." 

"  I  wonder  if  you  could  look  at  the  common- 
est object  without  brightening  it  by  a  pretty 
fancy,"  he  said,  not  with  the  air  of  meaning  a 
compliment,  just  speaking  his  thought  out. 

**  It's  only  a  vagrant,  foolish  habit  we  artists 
get,"  she  said. 

His  eyes  wandered  toward  the  easel,  but  she 
knew  that  he  did  not  see  the  picture  resting 
there.  She  was  certain  what  had  brought  him, 
and  found  it  difficult  to  be  quiet  and  natural. 
But  one  resolve  formed  itself;  he  must  not 
speak.  When  he  went  back  to  Cecil  there 
must  be  no  confession  necessary,  though  the 
motive  which  actuated  him  this  morning  was 
one  that  made  her  honor  him  the  more,  much 
as  it  hurt  her  pride,  and  that  hurt  did  intrude 
itself  even  through  the  tumultuous  aching  pang 
at  her  heart. 

''This  will  bo  the  gayest  carnival  day  yet," 
she  said. 

''  You  have  seen  nothing  of  the  sport,"  he 
replied,  forcing  himself  to  attempt  another  ef- 
fort at  commonplaces. 

"  Not  yet ;  it  is  an  old  stoiy  to  me,  so  I  am 
waiting  for  the  last  days ;  they  will  be  crazier 
than  any  carnival  we  have  had  for  years — the 
first  one  of  free  Rome." 

"  How  completely  your  sympathies  go  with 
the  Liberal  movement ;  I  can't  have  your  faith 
in  this  people." 

''Then  wo  shall  not  talk  about  them  till  you 
learn  to  know  and  appreciate  them  better,"  she 
said,  laughing.  "  But  you  must  be  careful  not 
to  say  so  much  even  to  the  duchess." 

"  Oh,  she  is  rabid,  but  she  has  the  faculty  of 
rendering  her  manias  charming ;  besides,  she 
is  fast  growing  a  positive  power — ^really,  a  won- 
derful woman." 

Preoccupied  as  she  was,  Valery  could  not 
help  smiling  as  there  rose  before  her  a  vision 
of  the  old  time;  Hetty,  slim,  shapely,  her 
sleeves  rolled  up,  moving  swiftly  about  Aunt 
Susan's  kitchen,  sweeping,  washing  dishes,  re- 
peating her  French  verbs,  and  dreaming  of  her 
future. 

"She  is  indeed  a  wonderful  woman,"  she 
repeated. 

Then  another  pause ;  it  was  hard  to  wait ; 
she  wanted  to  bring  the  interview  to  a  crisis 
and  be  done,  free  to  go  back  and  face  her  life, 
and  see  exactly  what  it  was  to  look  like  when 
he  had  passed  out  of  it  forever.  Tlie  tumult 
in  her  heart  had  died ;  it  was  the  last  struggle ; 
there  was  a  great  stillness  in  her  soul,  a  chill 
silence  like  that  of  a  spent  snow-storm,  under 
which  all  vitality  seemed  slowly  freezing  out. 

"This  will  be  your  best  picture,"  he  said, 
suddenly. 

"  I  have  worked  hard  to  make  it  so,"  she 
answered,  thinking  of  the  picture  of  her  future 
life  which  spread  before  her  dreaiy  as  an  arctic 
landscape ;  "  I  shall  try  still  harder." 

Then  a  second  pause.     She  rose  from  her 


chai%  searched  among  a  pile  of  port-folios  for 
a  few  moments,  and  came  back  with  two  or 
three  chalk-and-crayon  sketches  in  her  hand. 

"  These  are  studies  for  the  head  I  mean  to 
paint  next,"  she  said,  and  spread  the  sketches 
on  the  table  by  which  he  sat,  portraits  of  Cecil 
Conway.  "Do  yon  think  I  have  caught  the 
expression  ?  She  has  not  sat  to  me  yet.  I 
have  worked  at  these  by  way  of  getting  familiar 
with  her  face,  for  she  is  a  difficult  subject." 

He  gave  one  involuntary  movement  when 
he  saw  what  the  sketches  were,  but  controlled 
himself— regarded  them  for  an  instant,  pushed 
his  chair  back  from  the  table,  and  said, 

"They  are  very  like;  you  will  succeed  ad- 
mirably." 

"It  is  a  beautiful  face." 

"Very  beautiful." 

"And  there's  a  true,  noble,  womanly  soul 
under — ^my  glorious  Cecil !"  Valery  exclaimed, 
gathering  the  sketches  together  and  resting  her 
hand  upon  them.  It  gave  her  a  new  strength ; 
it  was  as  if  Cecil  were  present,  and  the  eager 
eyes  pleading  for  her  happiness.  He  turned 
away ;  to  him  also  it  seethed  as  if  Cecil  were 
gazing  at  him,  standing  between  him  and  the 
possibility  of  doing  what  he  felt  to  be  right. 
He  rose  from  his  seat,  walked  two  or  three 
times  up  and  down  the  room,  and  returned  to 
his  place. 

"  I  am  a  very  wandering  Jew  of  a  visitor  to- 
day," he  said;  "I  beg  your  pardon  for  my 
i*est]e8sness." 

"There  is  no  need." 

"The  truth  is,  I  came  on  purpose  to  say 
something  to  yon,  and  now  I  find  myself  as 
awkward  as  a  school-boy." 

"And  I  had  something  to  say  to  yon,"  she 
answered,  "and  you  must  let  me  speak  first." 

He  supposed  that  he  knew  what  she  meant; 
some  time  before  she  had  appealed  to  him  in 
behalf  of  a  family  in  whom  she  was  greatly  in- 
terested ;  they  wanted  to  emigrate  to  America, 
and  he  had  promised  when  they  were  ready  to 
pay  their  passage. 

"  Oh  yes,  your  Morensi,"  He  said,  and  hur- 
ried on  before  she  could  interrupt  him.  "I 
was  a  very  sad,  solitary  man  when  we  first  met. 
I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  great  deal  of  kind 
sympathy,  and,  better  still,  for  the  example 
your  patient,  active  life  has  given  me." 

"  It  is  very  pleasant  to  hear  you  say  that." 

"And  there  is  more  I  want  to  say  to  yon; 
perhaps  I  shall  make  a  long  story  of  it,  but  I 
want  you  to  understand  me  thoroughly." 

"I  do  that  already,  Mr.  Carteret,  believe 
me,  and  I  honor  and  trust  you  among  my  dear- 
est friends ;  so  there  is  no  need  to  tell  me  the 
story,"  she  replied. 

He  looked  at  her  in  a  sudden  surprise; 
surely  no  woman  whose  heart  was  touched 
could  have  spoken  in  that  frank,  calm  way! 
Had  he  been  a  fatuitous  ass  after  all,  fallen 
into  the  common  masculine  weakness  he  so 
heartily  despised  of  thinking  that  because  a 
braco  of  romantic  incidents  bad  connected 
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themselves  with  their  first  acqaaintance,  this 
woman  had  let  her  heart  go  oat  unconsciously 
in  a  girlish  dream?  He  must  speak,  and  he 
must  be  truthful ;  but  how  to  do  it  and  run  no 
risk  of  appearing  a  contemptible  idiot  in  her 
eyes,  losing  eren  her  esteem  which  he  prized 
so  highly!  Before  he  could  find  any  fitting 
words  she  was  speaking  again. 

"I  mean  that  where  your  character,  my 
friendship  for  you — our  friendship,  I  hope — 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  story  to  tell,  yet  I 
think  I  want  you  to  tell  me  one  after  all." 

He  could  not  understand  her  in  the  least. 
If  she  had  comprehended  the  meaning  of  his 
speech,  she  certainly  could  not  make  this  an- 
swer. 

*'I  fear  I  am  very  stupid,"  he  said,  with  a 
confased  smile. 

''I  think  you  have  not  been  a  happy  man, 
Mr.  Carteret,  these  past  months,"  she  resumed. 

"I  tell  you,  the  peace  I  have  found  I  owe 
to  you,"  he  answered,  glad  that  he  could  utter 
these  words  eagerly. 

''  I  thank  you  for  that ;  I  could  never  tell 
you  how  precious  the  confession  is  to  me,  my 
friend,"  she  said,  turning  her  pale  still  face  to- 
ward him,  the  beautiful  brown  eyes  misty  and 
sofk  with  emotion. 

''And  •!  mean  it,"  he  continued,  rapidly; 
'*  if  you  can  believe  that,  in  what  else  I  have 
to  say,  I  speak  with  the  same  sincerity — ^if  you 
can  let  me — " 

She  interrupted  him ;  another  instant,  and 
the  words  which  must  never  escape  his  lips 
would  be  uttered. 

/  ,''  It  is  because  I  think  I  can  show  you  the 
way^^  a  real  and  lasting  peace,  that  I  am  so 
glad,"  sbi^  went  on.     *'  Will  you  answer  me  a 
question  freely  ?" 
.    **  Yes;  any  thing  you  can  ask." 

"Are  you  and  my  Cecil  on  the  pleasant 
terms  -that  you  were  when  you  first  met  in 
England  ?" 

His  throat  felt  husky  and  dry ;  he  replied, 
in  a  rather  hard,  measured  voice, 

'*  If  you  had  let  me  tell  my  story,  you  would 
have  heard." 

She  lifted  one  of  the  sketches  of  the  beauti- 
fal  face  and  held  it  toward  him ;  she  saw  him 
shrink,  but  his  agitation  caused  her  no  pain  now. 

"Did  you  for  one  instant  believe  that 
mouth  could  utter  or  imply  a  falsehood  ?"  she 
asked.  "Worse  still,  believe  that  this  girl 
could  be  heartless,  cold,  ambitious,  pitiless  for 
herself  and  you,  in  her  determination  to  mold 
her  future  according  to  worldly  dictates!" 

'*  What  has  she  told  yon  ?"  demanded  he. 

"  Not  a  word ;  no  syUable  of  confidence  has 
passed  between  us." 

"Do  you  know  that  she  is  said  to  be  en- 
gaged to  the  Earl  of  Aldershott— that  they  only 
wait  for  his  mourning  to  be  over  to  acknowl- 
edge it?" 

"  The  earl  will  marry  his  cousin,  and  they 
owe  their  happiness  to  Cecil.  I  know  that 
from  Miss  Dorothy,"  she  replied. 


It  was  difficult  to  sit  still  and  make  no  sign ; 
he  clasped  his  hands  tightly  over  thCv  arms  of 
the  chair,  and  waited. 

"You  had  some  reason  to  think  Cecil  co- 
quetted with  you  ?" 

"  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  her," 
he  said,  stifily,  thinking  only  how  he  was  to 
get  the  conversation  back  to  the  channel  from 
which  it  had  wandered  so  dangerously. 

"Don^t  be  hard  and  proud,  else  I  shall  not 
believe  you  deserve  the  new  hope  I  have  it  in 
my  power  to  give  you,"  she  said. 

"A  new  hope!"  he  repeated,  so  bewildered 
that  he  could  remember  only  the  bound  his 
heart  gave,  as  if  suddenly  waking  to  fresh  life. 

"It  never  occurred  to  you  that  Cecil  might 
have  better  grounds  than  you  for  doubt  and 
suspicion  ?    Look  at  this." 

She  took  from  the  table-drawer  the  note 
Hetty  had  terrified  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt  into 
giving  up,  and  placed  it  in  his  hands.  He 
stared  at  it  like  a  man  in  a  painful  dream. 

"  This  was  shown  Cecil  as  addressed  to  the 
person  who  allowed  her  to  read  it — now  can 
you  understand  ?" 

He  was  on  his  feet;  a  flood  of  questions 
rising  to  his  lips — checked  by  the  recollection 
that  the  knowledge  had  come  too  late — ^lie  must 
go  on  with  the  errand  which  had  brought  him 
thither. 

"  How  the  woman  who  abused  your  confidence 
so  vilely  was  induced  to  relinquish  this  letter, 
does  not  matter — ^you  have  to  thank  the  duch- 
ess for  that — at  least  it  is  in  your  hands  now." 

He  stood  dumb  and  stupefied. 

"  You  can. imagine  what  Cecil  felt — but  it  is 
all  over — wasn't  it  worth  suflfering  a  little  for,  oh 
my  friend  ?  Go  away  to  her  now — ^go  to  Cecil, 
and  remember,  that  of  all  people  who  rejoice  in 
your  happiness,  there  is  no  one  so  glad  as  I — 
no  one  so  content — ^no  one  who  prizes  you  both 
so  dearly." 

She  rose  and  held  out  her  hand ;  she  want- 
ed him  gone ;  the  brief  enthusiasm  which  had 
nerved  her  was  dying  out ;  she  felt  faint  and 
cold  and  dead — she  must  be  left  to  herself. 

"Oh,  Miss  Stuart— oh,  Valery." 

"  Yes,  always  that  name !  Think  of  me  al- 
ways as  you  would  both  do  of  a  sister — it  will 
make  me  very  happy. .  Good-bye  now,  dear 
friend!  go — go  to  Cecil." 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  led  him  to 
the  door ;  he  grasped  the  slender  fingers,  tried 
to  pour  out  broken  thanks,  but  she  only  smiled 
—pushed  him  gently  across  the  threshold — 
watched  him  for  an  instant  as  be  turned  away 
with  the  slow,  uncertain  tread  of  a  man  walk- 
ing in  his  sleep,  so  bewildered  still  that  it  seem- 
ed each  instant  he  must  wake  and  find  it  all 
a  dream — then  she  closed  the  door  and  stood 
alone  in  the  silence  face  to  face  with  her  own 
soul. 

The  sound  of  the  key  turning  in  the  lock 
brought  him  back  to  a  consciousness  that  it 
was  all  real — no  vision  such  as  had  often  mock- 
ed him  during  these  dreary  months :  the  night 
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had  passed  ;  the  new  morning  transfonned  life 
into  an  Eden. 

He  hurried  away  through  the  streets,  already 
filled  with  grotesque  maskers  moving  toward 
the  Corso,  carriages  decorated  with  bright  col- 
ors waiting  for  their  occupants,  the  shrill  cries 
of  flower  and  confetti  dealers  filling  the  air,  on 
toward  the  house  where  Cecil  and  her  aunt  re- 
sided. Neither  of  the  ladies  were  in ;  Cecil, 
an  indefatigable  sight-seer,  had  dragged  Miss 
Dorothy  off  to  visit  some  church  ceremony  be- 
fore it  was  time  to  go  to  their  balcony  on  the 
Corso; 

Wonld  they  retom  to  the  house  before  going 
there?  Carteret  asked.  The  maid  was  sure 
they  would — ^he  had  mounted  at  once  to  their 
apartment  regardless  of  the  conciecge*8  assur- 
ance that  the  signore  were  absent. 

They  had  not  lunched  yet,  and  Miss  Dorothy 
had  said  she  should  return.  Carteret  could  not 
wait ;  he  had  an  important  engagement,  it  was 
near  the  hour,  and  as  it  was  a  matter  of  render- 
ing a  service  to  a  countryman,  he  could  not  be 
behind  time.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  brief 
letter,  not  a  love-letter ;  he  could  not  deprive 
himself  of  the  pleasure  of  telling  his  story  face 
to  face  with  Cecil,  but  inclosing  the  note  Ma- 
dame de  Hatzfeldt  had  employed  to  suit  her 
own  purposes,  the  note  where  still,  by  careful 
examination,  one  could  trace  the  name  **  Cecil," 
erased  by  madame*s  pen  before  displaying  it. 
Not  a  love-letter — not  an  avowal — but  everv 
word  breathed  the  passionate  language  of  his 
heart,  and  in  a  cooler  moment  he  might  have 
smiled  at  his  own  folly  in  believing  he  had  left 
himself  any  thing  to  say  hereafter. 

He  gave  his  letter  to  the  woman,  charging 
her  to  place  it  in  Cecil's  hands  the  moment  she 
entered  ;  and  the  maid  meant  to  do  it,  but  Miss 
Dorothy  had  consented  to  her  joining  a  party 
of  the  servants  of  the  house  who  were  going 
out  in  a  carriage,  and  they  were  anxious  to 
start,  early  as  it  was.  So  the  best  she  could  do 
was  to  give  the  note  to  the  black  footman,  and 
he  never  had  the  slightest  claim  to  possessing  a 
memory.- 

The  consequence  was  that  Cecil  came  home, 
and,  as  it  was  late,  she  and  Miss  Dorothy  lunch- 
ed in  great  haste  and  departed  without  her  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  billet.  As  soon  as  Carteret 
could  free  himself,  he  nished  off  to  the  house 
where  the  ladies  had  their  balcony,  but  waq  in* 
formed  that  they  had  not  arrived,  though  it  was 
now  so  late  the  Corso  presented  the  craziest 
aspect  that  the  wildest  lunatic  could  imagine. 
Back  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  ho  hun'ied  ;  no 
trace  of  Cecil  to  be  found ;  even  the  footman  had 
disappeared ;  for  he  had  remembered  the  for- 
gotten letter,  and  hastened  to  repair  his  breach 
of  trust.  Carteret  started  for  the  D'Asti  pal- 
ace, keeping  in  the  side-streets  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, but  there  was  a  whole  block  of  the  Corso 
to  traverse  before  he  reached  the  mansion,  and 
his  way  led  just  where  the  crowd  was  thickest. 

A  double  line  of  vehicles  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
obstructed  the  street ;  throngs  of  motlev  masks 


danced  and  yelled  and  tore  at  him ;  showers 
of  confetti  blinded  him  from  countless  windows 
and  balconies ;  men  in  women's  attire  held  him 
fast ;  women  in  men's  dress  threatened  his  life ; 
the  more  he  tried  to  hasten,  the  more  impatience 
he  showed,  the  greater  their  delight,  the  wilder 
their  gestures,  the  louder  their  laughter,  till  he 
became  a  mark  for  every  passer-by,  and  each 
carriage  in  turn  tried  to  smother  him  under  bo- 
quets  and  confetti.  He  was  beneath  the  bal- 
cony of  the  palace  at  last — received  the  worst 
greeting  yet  from  Hetty  and  her  party — stop- 
ped on  his  way  up  stairs  to  be  brushed  and  re- 
stored to  decency,  and  finally  reached  the  salon. 
He  was  met  by  the  duchess,  forced  to  talk  non« 
sense,  got  out  on  the  balcony  at  length,  and  dis- 
covered that  Cecil  was  not  there. 

She  and  her  aunt  had  joined  a  party  of  friends 
for  the  da}',  and  the  only  servant  who  knew 
of  their  whereabouts  was  the  perfidious  black 
man,  who,  at  that  precise  moment  was  fighting 
as  hard  a  battle  as  Carteret  had  done  to  reach 
his  destination,  so  daubed  and  pelted  and  stain- 
ed, that  whether  he  was  a  white  man  stained  with 
black  as  a  masquerading  freak,  or  a  black  man 
powdered  into  partial  whiteness,  would  have 
been  difiicult  to  tell.  Carteret  could  neither 
escape  nor  gain  any  information  in  regard  to 
Cecil.  The  duchess  was  in  one  of  her  wildest, 
most  fantastic  moods ;  and  seeing  that  he  look- 
ed anxious  and  miserable,  would  do  nothing  but 
tease  and  torment  him,  till  he  found  it  very  hard 
work  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  good-humor. 

**  You  do  look  so  delightfully  cross,"  she  said, 
as  he  made  an  effort  to  retreat  from  the  party 
whose  childish  sport  only  wearied  him. 

**  But  you're  not  going  ?  Well,  if  you  ninst, 
yon  must — I  thought  you  would  have  waited  to 
see  your  beautiful  countrywoman." 

'*Is  Miss  Conway  coming?"  he  asked,  ea- 
gerly. 

**  How  do  you  know  I  mean  her  ? — Am  I  not 
your  countrywoman,  you  monster  ?"  she  asked. 

She  would  give  him  no  precise  answer,  but 
each  time  he  grew  so  impatient  that  he  was 
ready  to  rash  away,  said  something  to  make 
him  believe  she  expected  Cecil  every  instant, 
and  he  remained  trying  his  best  to  behave  like 
other  people,  and  amusing  wicked  Hetty  im- 
mensely by  his  vain  attempts. 

'*  Is  she  out  in  a  carriage  ?**  he  inquired  in 
English. 

The  duchess  immediately  translated  his  ques- 
tion into  Italian  for  the  benefit  of  her  friends, 
and  they  teased  him  worse  than  ever,  each  point- 
ing out  some  preposterous  figure  in  the  diflfer- 
ent  vehicles  halting  for  the  moment  under  the 
balcony,  and  assuring  him  there  was  this  mys- 
terious "she." 

"  It's  a  common  lunacy  with  him,"  Hetty 
averred,  speaking  her  Italian  most  volubly,  and 
with  a  pretty  little  foreign  accent  that  was 
charming ;  "  not  confined  to  the  carnival." 

**I  want  to  thank  you,"  he  said  in  English, 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress her  again. 
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'*  He  is  making  me  a  declaration,*'  cried  Het- 
ty ;  *'  Princess,  I'll  translate  as  he  goes  on." 

**Yott  are  really  incorrigible,"  returned  he, 
unable  to  keep  from  laughing,  vexed  as  he  was. 

*M  think  the  duke  had  better  be  sent  for," 
said  Hetty,  covering  her  face  in  pretended 
confusion.  "I  don't  dare  tell  you  what  he 
says." 

*'He  must  say  it  in  Italian,"  they  all  de- 
clared ;  "he  speaks  it  so  well." 

*'I  think  he  ought  to  go  on  his  knees,"  said 
Hetty. 

Down  they  pushed  him,  crowned  him  with  a 
fool's  cap,  dropped  confetti  in  his  neck,  went 
through  the  utterly  insane  performances  only 
Romans  can,  while  the  people  in  the  adjacent 
balconies  shrieked  their  enjoyment.  But  anx> 
ious  as  he  was,  Carteret  had  no  mind  to  be  ab- 
surd, so  he  made  a  very  successful  pretense  of 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 

"  I'm  glad  to  annoy  yon,"  said  Hetty  in  En- 
glish ;  '*yon  have  disappointed  me." 

**But  I  do  thank  you*for  that  great  favor — 
however,  did  you  get  the  note  ?" 

"  No  matter ;  you'd  not  have  it,  if  it  had  de- 
pended on  me,"  said  she.  '*  Oh,  I  think  you're 
a  precious  goose,  so  easily  tricked!  I  have 
been  doing  it  myself  for  some  time  past." 

The  rest  of  the  party  were  busy  pelting  sev- 
eral  unfortunates  below,  so  the  two  had  a  mo- 
ment to  themselves. 

'*!  don't  know  what  you  mean.  I  suppose 
I  am  a  goose,  since  you  say  so." 

"  You  were  half  inclined  to  think  that  Val- 
ery  lyiust  have  woven  a  romnnce  about  you, 
just  because  vou  had  the  good  fortune  to  save 
her  life." 

*'  Oh,  duchess  I"  he  cried,  deprecatingly. 

** Yes, yon  did;  you're  like  all  men — worse, 
in  fact!"  retorted  Hetty,  determined  that  at 
least  neither  he  nor  Cecil  should  ever  know  at 
what  cost  Yalery  had  given  them  their  happi- 
ness— she  could  do  so  much  for  her  brave  girl. 

"I  hope  not,"  ho  said  ;  **  I  hope  you  don't 
speak  seriously." 

«  Well,  111  admit  that  I  don't  think  so  ill  of 
you  as  I  pretend ;  and  I  am  glad  Yalery  has 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  nice  for  you 
and  Cecil,  because  she  values  you  both  much 
more  highly  than  you  deserve." 

'*  I  admit  that  readily  enough,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned." 

"And  don't  dare  to  compare  Valery  even 
with  your  Cecil !"  she  interrupted. 

"No;  Yalery  stands  quite  alone.  Indeed, 
I  do  her  full  justice,  and  admire  her  enough 
even  to  satisfy  your  jealous  friendship." 

"Then  I  forgive  you  every  thing,"  said  she. 

"  You  are  very  good,  but — " 

"You  are  wondering  what  I  have  to  for- 
give!" 

"  A  little,  perhaps." 

"Just  nothing — which  makes  my  forgiVe- 
ness  so  much  the  greater  amiability,"  laughed 
she.  "But  ril  not  keep  yon  any  longer;  I 
know  where  you  are  dying  to  nish  to."         • 


"I  thought  you  expected  —  I  fancied  that 
Miss  Conway  was  coming." 

**  That's  because,  in  your  insanity,  yon  ex- 
pect to  meet  her  everywhere,"  cried  Hetty. 
"She'll  not  be  here  to-<lay,  my  amiable  Bed- 
lamite.    Go  off  and  find  her." 

"  But  I  really  can  not  get  any  trace  of  her," 
he  answered,  with  a  look  so  rueful  that  the 
duchess  began  to  laugh  again. 

"  She  has  been  carried  off  by  the  Jesuits," 
she  said,  in  a  mysterious  whisper;  "Miss 
Dorothy  was  always  in  dread  of  it ;  her  vast 
fortune  was  so  very  tempting  to  the  old  wretch- 
es just  at  this  time  of  trouble  and  defeat." 

"  You  are  incorrigible,  duchess!"  he  exclaim- 
ed, laughing,  vexed  as  he  was  at  her  ill-timed 
jests,  though,  after  all,  if  he  could  only  have 
reflected,  he  might  have  had  the  grace  to  ad- 
mit that  it  was  his  seriousness  and  anxiety 
which  were  out  of  place  in  that  season  of  mad 
revelry. 

"I  assure  you  it  is  true!  I've  no  doubt 
that  at  this  moment  Antonelli  is  offering  to 
make  her  the  next  Pope  if  she  will  only  retire 
into  a  convent,  and  let  the  dear  black  lambs 
possess  her  shekels." 

"  Then  I'd  better  go  and  see  him,"  returned 
Carteret,  trying  to  enter  into  her  humor,  and 
failing  so  dismally  that  she  was  in  ecstasy. 

He  uttered  hurried  adieux  and  fled,  follow- 
ed by  Hetty's  teasing  words  and  the  general 
laughter.  But  he  might  as  well  have  remain- 
ed where  he  was ;  he  had  scarcely  reached  the 
street  before  he  was  surrounded  by  a  motley 
group  who  danced  and  yelled  like  so  many 
fiends ;  and  one  demon,  in  a  party-colored  dress 
of  black  and  scarlet,  stood  on  his  head  directly 
in  front  and  waved  his  legs  gracefully  in  the 
air  as  if  he  had  been  some  marvelous  link  be- 
tween the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
while  the  duchess  and  her  friends  looked  down 
from  the  balcony  and  encouraged  the  lunatics 
by  their  laughter. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


AT  UL8T. 


While  Carteret  was  straggling  witlT  the 
crowd,  the  unfortunate  Julius  Ccesar  fought 
his  way  through  the  city  that  his  namesake 
helped  to  render  immortal,  and  succeeded  at 
last  in  reaching  the  house  where  his  young  mis- 
tress was  passing  the  day.  A  miserable-look- 
ing wretch  he  was  when  he  arrived,  and  noth- 
ing but  a  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  whole  Con- 
way family  prevented  his  cursing  them  root 
and  branch,  when  he  regarded  the  havoc  work- 
ed in  his  holiday  attire,  and,  worse  than'all,  the 
state  of  his  fluffy  head.  Julius's  chief  pride 
lay  in  the  masses  of  wool  that  crowned  his 
summit,  and  when  ho  caught  sight  of  himself 
in  a  mirror  on  the  staircase-landing,  he  groan- 
ed aloud  in  bitterness  of  spirit.  That  he  should 
ever  be  able  to  cleanse  those  crisped  tresscF 
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from  the  ]imc*dnst,  weeds,  and  similiir  desecra- 
tions, appeared  doubtful,  and  Julias  felt  that, 
like  Lady  Macbeth,  "  he  had  lived  a  day  *too 
long,"  thoQjifh  he  did  not  put  the  feeling  exact- 
ly in  the  words  which  the  great  thane  employ- 
ed in  speaking  of  hia  wife. 

He  really  had  not  the  heart  to  exhibit  him- 
self on  the  balcony,  so  he  persuaded  a  servant 
to  ask  Miss  Cecil  if  he  could  speak  with  her, 
and,  while  waiting,  rubbed  and  brushed  him- 
self as  well  as  he  could,  groaning  every  now 
and  then  as  the  white  dust  blinded  him  at  ev- 
ery shake  he  gave  his  cauliflower  of  a  cranium. 

'*  What  is  it,  Julius  ?**  his  young  mistress 
asked,  appearing  at  the  door  of  the  anteroom, 
and  taking  off  the  wire  mask  with  which  all 
persons  standing  on  balconies  must  be  guarded. 
**  Why,  yon  have  suffered  severely !  Is  there 
any  thing  serious  the  matter?" 

Julius  began  a  confused  narration,  bat  so 
mixed  up  explanations  and  laments  that  Cecil 
would  have  had  no  idea  what  he  wanted,  had 
she  not  seen  the  note  in  his  hand.  She  took 
it,  recognized  Carteret's  writing  on  the  enve- 
lope, and  hastily  turned  back  into  the  empty 
salon. 

Her  friends  were  busy  in  the  balcony ;  even 
Miss  Dorothy  had  mounted  a  wire  visor  and  a 
pair  of  hideous  blue  spectacles,  and  was  fling- 
ing confetti  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  genuine 
Roman,  only  attempting  to  excuse  herself  now 
and  then  by  saying, 

**I  hate  half-way  work;  if  I*m  to  turn 
mountebank,  I  want  to  do  it  to  the  full  extent  I 
There's  a  man  without  a  mask ;  pepper  him, 
pepper  him !" 

Cecil  moved  away  to  the  farthest  end  of  the 
room,  and  sat  down  in  a  recess  to  read  her 
letter.  The  note  Madame  de  Hatzfeldt  had 
shown  her  fell  out  as  she  opened  the  envelope ; 
she  glanced  at  it  in  wonder,  then  began  to  pe- 
ruse the  eager  pages  that  Carteret  had  written. 
Twice,  three  times,  she  devoured  every  line 
and  word,  then  suddenly  thrust  the  billet  into 
her  boBom,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  sat  motionless,  afraid  to  stir,  lest  she  should 
wake  and  find  it  a  dream. 

Footsteps  and 'voices  roused  her  at  length, 
her. |riends  were  calling,  coming  in  search  of 
her :  she  rose  and  faced  them  with  such  pre- 
tense of  composure  as  she  could  find,  and  did 
her  part  as  well  as  she  might  until  the  whirl 
and  tumult  ceased.  The  long  lino  of  soldiery 
cleared  the  street  as  if  by  magic,  and  every 
body  waited  in  breathless  suspense  for  the  race 
which  closes  each  day's  amusement  during  the 
week. 

It  was  growing  dusk  as  the  unridden  horses 
shot  past,  and  soon  the  boom  of  the  cannon  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  foremost  at  the  Pi- 
azza Venezia.  The  crowd  began  to  disperse, 
and  before  long  Julias  CiBsar  returned  to  say 
that  the  carriage  waited.  But  Miss  Dorothy 
had  promised  to  remain  and  dine ;  Cecil  must 
and  would  go  home,  she  had  a  ball  that  night 
— she  was  tired — any  and  every  reason  except 


the  real  one,  that  she  wished  to  be  alone  with 
her  happiness.   ' 

She  got  away  and  drove  off,  but  as  the  car- 
riage reached  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  some  sud- 
den necessity  to  see  Valery  came  over  her.  It 
was  useless  to  go  home ;  Carteret  would  not  be 
there  yet ;  she  must  go  to  Valery — ^Valery,  who 
had  managed,  in  some  inexplicable  fashion,  to 
make  every  thing  clear,  and  bring  this  new  ra- 
diance into  her  life.  She  reflected '  remorse* 
fully  that  during  these  last  days  she  had  rather 
avoided  her  friend — that  there  had  been  vague- 
ly jealous  feelings  in  her  mind.  She  wanted  to 
offer  amends,  to  assure  herself  likewise  that  her 
fancies  had  been  groundless,  that  Valery  was  to 
have  no  suffering  from  this  kind  work. 

She  gave  the  order  to  drive  to  Ford's  hoose; 
but  there  was  no  one  at  home  except  old  Gio- 
vanni, who  was  crosser  than  ever  during  this 
carnival-time.  But  Cecil  chose  to  enter  Val- 
ery's  apartments  and  wait;  Giovanni  would  have 
been  delighted  to  forbid  her,  but  that  was  an 
extent  to  which  he  did  not  venture  to  carry  his 
ill-humor,  and  he  could  only  solace  himself  by 
informing  the  signorina  that  Valery  hod  gone 
to  see  old  Elisabetta,  who  was  ill  again—always 
a  troublesome  body,  Giovanni  grumbled — and 
that  he  could  not  tell  when  she  would  be  back. 

Cecil  passed  on  up  stairs  and  entered  the  pret- 
ty snlon  which  Valery's  taste  had  rendered  snch 
a  charming  retreat.  She  sat  down  and  read  her 
letter  again ;  kissed  it,  committed  numerous 
follies  at  which  she  blushed  even  in  her  solitude, 
half  frightened  yet  to  listen  to  the  tumultuous 
whispers  of  her  heart.  At  length  inaction  grew 
wearisome;  she  could  not  rest  tranquil  any- 
where; she  would  go  home;  but  she  might 
leave  a  note  for  Valery,  asking  her  to  come  to 
her  as  soon  as  she  returned. 

When  that  was  done  she  turned  to  go ;  stop- 
ped to  read  her  note  over ;  it  sounded  cold,  and 
she  longed  to  give  some  evidence  of  her  great 
love.  She  remembered  a  locket  which  hung  at 
her  chatelaine — a  pretty  little  bauble,  contJun- 
ing  her  own  miniature  and  that  of  her  father. 
The  very  last  time  she  had  seen  Valery — she 
remembered  with  contrition  that  it  was  several 
days  since — ^Valery  begged  this  trinket,  and  Ce- 
cil refused  it,  curtly  almost,  for  her  evil  spirits 
had  possession  of  her.  She  would  leare  the 
locket  now,  put  it  somewhere  that  Valery  might 
find  it,  and  so  understand  the  gift  as  an  appeal 
for  pardon. 

She  went  into  the  bedroom;  there  was  an 
antique  cabinet  there  in  which  Valery  kept  her 
small  stock  of  jewelry  and  other  matters  that 
she  prized.  Cecil  knew  where  the  key  was; 
once  complaining  that  she  was  always  losing 
her  keys,  Valery  had  recommended  her  to  try 
her  plan,  and  showed  a  tiny  drawer  at  the  back 
of  her  dressing-table  into  which  she  always 
dropped  them  under  hair-pins  and  other  minu- 
tiie  of  the  toilet  which  nobody  would  think  of 
disturbing.  Cecil  found  them  there  now,  and 
unhesitatingly  took  them  and  fitted  the  right 
ofie  into  the  cabinet,  smiling,  as  she  disengaged 
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the  locket  from  her  chain,  to  think  how  pleased 
Valery  would  be. 

She  opened  the  cabinet ;  the  first  sight  that 
met  her  eyes  was  a  bronze  casket,  which  looked 
so  familiar  that  she  uttered  a  crj  of  astonish- 
ment. She  possessed  one  that  she  had  found 
among  her  father's  things  and  had  always  re- 
garded as  something  perfectly  unique,  and  here 
was  its  counterpart,  else  some  witchcraft  had 
transferred  her  own  treasure  hither.  She  lifted 
it  to  make  a  closer  examination ;  the  lid,  which 
had  been  broken  from  the  hinges  the  night  it 
fell  on  the  floor,  came  off  in  her  hands ;  she 
saw  her  father's  portrait,  her  father's  writing  on 
the  package  of  letters.  She  dropped  the  cas- 
ket as  suddenly  as  if  the  curiously-twisted  ser- 
pents that  coiled  about  its  top  had  wakened 
into  life  and  stung  her,  started  back  to  a  dis- 
tance, and  stood  staring,  her  hands  pressed  to 
her  head  in  a  mad  rush  of  bewildered  thought. 
A  thousand  fancies  which  had  often  perplexed 
her  took  shape;  the  mystery  connected  with 
Yalery's  birth  and  childhood,  concerning  which 
her  aunt  had  bidden  her,  as  a  kindness  to  Yal- 
cry,  never  to  speak ;  her  mother's  hatred ;  her 
father's  sending  for  the  girl  on  his  death-bed ; 
her  uncle's  inexplicable  denunciations;  Val- 
ery's  disappearance ;  all  rose  in  her  mind  with 
such  power,  that  her  brain  reeled  under  the 
suspicions  which  agonized  her. 

She  would  go  straight  to  Miss  Dorothy,  take 
her  home — no  matter  how  it  looked — no  matter 
what  any  body  thought ;  she  would  not  rest  an 
instant  until  she  had  heard  the  whole  truth. 
She  ran  back  to  the  cabinet  to  lock  it,  and 
pushed  the  casket  again.  The  ivory  lining  fell 
from  the  lid ;  more  papers,  in  a  woman's  writ- 
ing; her  father's  name  repeated  on  the  pages 
that  met  her  eye.  She  was  of  course  incapable 
of  examining  the  scrolls;  she  huddled  them 
back  into  the  casket,  put  the  lid  on,  was  locking 
the  cabinet,  when  she  saw  a  folded  paper  which 
had  fallen  on  the  floor.  She  picked  it  up ;  out 
dropped  a  newspaper  notice  that  Hetty  Flint 
rears  before  had  cut  from  a  journal  and  placed 
there,  the  record  of  Lucy  Stuart's  decease,  with 
her  age  and  the  date  of  her  death.  Cecil  un- 
folded the  sheet  to  put  the  scrap  back ;  saw 
then  that  it  was  not  paper,  but  a  parchment. 
Her  eyes  caught  words  half  written,  half  print- 
ed ;  she  was  past  reflection  now ;  she  read  them, 
nttercd  one  despairing  cry,  and  staggered  back 
against  the  wall. 

Her  cry  was  echoed  in  a  wilder  voice;  she 
looked  up ;  blind,  half  mad  as  she  was,  she  saw 
Valery  in  the  door-way,  regarding  her.  She 
put  out  her  hands  wildly  to  keep  her  off,  gasp- 
ing, moaning,  fairly  struggling  like  some  des- 
perate animal,  as  Valery  rushed  fomrard  and 
tried  to  throw  her  arms  about  her,  exclaiming, 

** Cecil,  Cecil!  what  have  you  seen?  what 
have  you  found  ?— Cecil,  Cecil !" 

"Don't  speak  to  me — don't  look  at  me!" 
she  shrieked.  **  Let  me  die — let  me  die — here 
at  your  feet — only  say  that  you  forgive !" 

She  threw  herself  on  the  floor,  embracing 


Yalery's  knees,  shuddering  with  self-abhorrence 
— mad,  from  the  dismal  secret  which  had  strick- 
en her  life  in  its  fullness  of  beauty. 

".My  Cecil — my  darling — my  sister !"  sobbed 
Yalery,  sitting  down,  raising  the  beautiful  head, 
pressing  it  to  her  bosom,  covering  it  with  pas- 
sionate kisses.  "My  darling,  my  own,  don't 
mind,  don't  think!  Only  remember  that  we 
are  sisters,  that  I  love  you,  that  I  would  give 
my  soul  for  you ;  my  Cecil,  my  Cecil !" 

"  Sisters !!'  she  moaned.  "  Oh,  and  I — ^what 
am  I !  How  can  you  love  me  ?  You  must  hate 
me,  yon  must !  Don't  be  afraid ;  it  shall  all 
be  set  right;  you  shall  be  justified!  Don't 
think  I  will  hesitate ;  the  whole  world  shall 
know !  I  am  not  utterly  base  and  vile,  if  I  am 
(i  Conway !  Oh,  Yalery,  Yaleiy,  kill  me !  it  is 
the  only  kindness  you  can  show — kill  me  here, 
and  let  me  be  done !" 

Yalery  strained  her  closer  to  her  heart,  try- 
ing to  check  the  insane  words  with  her  kisses, 
while  Cecil  moaned  and  struggled  in  her  horri- 
ble shame  and  anguish. 

"  I  have  never  sufiercd,  Cecil,  till  now !"  she 
cried ;  "  it  is  only  yon  who  make  roe ;  yon  will 
murder  me,  if  you  take  it  like  this !  Only  re- 
member how  I  love  you ;  how,  even  in  this 
dreadful  moment,  even  while  watching  your 
(^gony,  I  can  only  thiuk  of  my  great  happiness 
in  holding  yon  in  my  arms  and  calling  yon  by 
the  dear  name  at  last — sister,  sister !  Look  at 
me,  listen  to  me ;  sister,  sister!" 

Her  pleading  voice  smote  the  fieiy  passion 
of  Cecil's  despair  and  dissolved  it  to  tears.  She 
clung  to  Yaler}',  weeping  convulsively,  and  Yal- 
ery held  her  fast,  murmuring  tender  words,  rain- 
ing down  waim  kisses  on  her  cheeks  and  lips, 
till  at  last  the  spasm  passed  ;  and  though  Ce- 
cil wept  still,  the  sort  of  insanity  had  left  her 
senses  free  once  more. 

**  And  you  love  me ;  you  can  call  me  sister  ?" 
she  said.     "  Oh,  Yalery,  Yalery !" 

"  My  darling,  if  I  have  ever  suffered,  it  is 
happiness  enough  more  than  to  repay  me! 
Oh,  Cecil,  I  thought  I  must  live  and  die  with- 
out it !  Sister,  my  sister  I  See,  I  was  not 
wretched ;  my  life  has  been  very  tranquil  and 
pleasant ;  this  hour  gives  me  all  that  I  could 
ask !  Nobody  need  know ;  let  the  past  rest. 
We  have  no  right  to  drag  secrets  out  of  the 
gi-aves  of  the  dead  and  blazon  them  to  the 
world  !  Let  it  rest  between  you  and  mc,  my 
Cecil,  my  own  sister." 

Cecil  freed  herself  from  her  embrace  and 
rose  to  her  feet.  She  was  white  as  death ;  her 
features  set  in  the  rigid,  indomitable  Conway 
obstinacy. 

"  I'll  not  do  it  I "  she  cried ;  "  you  have  borne 
enough  ;  it  shall  all  be  set  right !  Do  you 
think  I  am  utterly  base  and  vile  ?  do  you  be- 
lieve I  will  wait  a  minute  ?" 

**  Stop,  Cecil !"  exclaimed  Yalery,  confront- 
ing her,  and  there  was  that  in  coruntenance  and 
voice  which  checked  the  mad  tirade.  "  If  you 
do  this,  I  will  never  see  your  face !  I'll  not 
say  I  shall  cease  to  love  you ;  I  must  always 
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do  that ;  but  if  you  bring  one  shadow  on  our 
father's  memory,  we  never  meet  again  in  this 
world !  Look  at  me ;  I  mean  it,  I  swear  it, 
and  I  am  a  Conway  too.  I  shall  keep  mj 
oath." 

"  And  1 1  what  am  I  ?"  cried  Cecil,  throwing 
herself  on  the  floor  again.  "  Oh,  can't  I  die  ? 
Is  there  no  mercy  in  earth  or  heaven  ?  Can't 
I  die  r 

*'  Be  still ;  not  another  word  I  You  are  mad 
yet ;  you  must  let  me  think  for  you ;  I  have 
the  right." 

But  even  while  the  cruel-sounding  words 
were  on  her  lips,  she  sat  down  by  Cecil,  and 
once  more  raised  her  head  and  pillowed  it  on 
her  bosom,  whispering  tender  epithets,  and 
soothing  her  back  to  quiet. 

After  a  time  Cecil  could  listen,  could  sit  up, 
and  control  herself  enongh  to  speak  intelligibly. 

''Let  me  tell  you  how  I  found  it;  don't 
think  me  capable  of  such  meanness  as  I  seem. 
I  only  wanted  to  put  this  locket  where  you 
would  find  it—" 

*'  And  the  casket  fell  open  ;  I  know,  it  is  the 
counterpart  of  your  own,"  Valery  interrupted. 
*'  My  child,  it  had  to  bo ;  you  were  to  know. 
But  it  makes  no  difference  in  our  lives,  try  to 
understand  that ;  only  we  can  love  each  other 
more  dearly  now." 

"I'm  not  fit,  I'm  not  worthy." 

'*  I  only  knew  the  whole  a  short  time  since ; 
my  burden  for  years  was  a  real  one,  yet  I  bore 
it ;  yours  exists  only  in  your  excited  imagina- 
tion. Can't  you  find  courage  to  face  that,  my 
sister?" 

"  And  you  have  done  every  thing  for  me,  and 
now  it  is  too  late !"  Cecil  cried,  remembering 
her  happiness  of  only  an  hour  back. 

*'What  do  yon  mean?"  inquired  Valery, 
wonderingly. 

At  that  instant  there  was  a  sound  in  the  next 
room  which  made  them  both  start  to  their  feet ; 
a  voice  they  both  knew  so  well  calling, 

'^  Miss  Stuart,  it  is  too  dark  to  know  if  you 
are  hero.     Giovanni  said  I  might  come  up." 

Valery  forced  Cecil  into  a  chair  and  walked 
out  into  the  salon,  went  straight  to  the  fire- 
place and  stirred  the  embers  into  a  flame. 

''Now  you  can  see  me,  Mr.  Carteret,"  she 
said,  composedly  enough.  "But  I  can't  let 
you  stay  even  a  moment." 

"Giovanni  said  Cecil  was  here!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"You  may  go  and  find  Cecil  to-morrow," 
she  replied ;  "  she  can  not  see  you  to-night." 

"  Is  she  ill— what— " 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter,  but  I  want 
you  to  obey  me — don't  go  to  her  house  to- 
night." 

Before  he  could  answer  Cecil  entered  noise- 
lessly, saying,  in  a  strained,  unnatural  voice, 

"  I  am  here — don't  go — I  have  something  to 
say  to  you." 

Ho  started  forward  with  a  cry  of  joy.  The 
fire-light  fell  full  on  her  face.  He  stopped,  ap- 
palled by  the  sight. 


" Oh,  my  God,  Cecil !"  he  faltered.  "  Wjut 
is  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,"  she  answered,  with  the  dreariest 
spectre  of  a  laugh ;  "  nothing !  Sit  down.  I 
want  to  speak ;  I  have  a  story  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Carteret." 

"  Be  quiet,  Cecil ! "  said  Valery.  "  Mr.  Car- 
teret, she  is  very  ill;  you  must  go  away." 

"What  is  it?  If  yon  have  any  pity,  tell 
me !"  he  cried,  almost  beside  himself  with  dread. 

"  It  is  nothing ;  she  has  had  a  ner\'ous  at- 
tack ;  if  yon  knew  us  women  better,  yon  would 
not  be  alarmed,"  returned  Valery,  still  tiding 
to  keep  the  scene  from  any  climax. 

Cecil  laughed  out  again ;  it  was  horrible  to 
hear  her. 

" He  shall  not  go !"  she  exclaimed.  "I  say 
he  shall  not  go!" 

"  Cecil,  remember !"  whispered  Valery. 

"I  will  not  go,"  he  said,  "till  this  is  ex- 
plained." 

"That  is  easily  done,"  replied  Cecil,  in  the 
same  monotonous,  unnatural  voice.  "I  told 
yon  I  had  a  story  to  tell." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Carteret,  if  you  care  for  her,  for 
yourself — " 

"  And  yet  she  vowed  there  was  nothing  the 
matter,"  broke  in  Cecil;  "oh,  wo  Conways!" 

"I  mean  only  that  Mr.  Carteret  had  better 
spare  himself  watching  a  nen*ous  spasm,"  Val- 
ery said,  still  struggling.  "Oh,  do  go  away; 
she  will  be  well  to-morrow." 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  driven  mad  between  you!** 
exclaimed  Carteret.  "Cecil,  are  you  angry 
with  me  ?  did  you  get  my  note  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  got  it !     Angry  ?     No." 

She  moved  closer  toward  him,  and  motioned 
him  to  sit  down ;  he  obeyed  mechanically,  re- 
gardless of  Valery's  imperative  reiteration  of 
her  command  for  his  departure. 
.  "  Fate  is  stronger  than  you  or  me,  Valery," 
said  Cecil;  and  still  the  voice  was  so  unlike 
her  own,  the  face  so  changed,  that  both  regard- 
ed her  with  a  sort  of  terror,  as  if  some  despair- 
ing spirit  from  the  depths  of  purgatory  had 
usurped  a  phantom  resemblance  to  the  girl  they 
loved,  and  come  to  torture  them. 

"  You  are  a  very  proud  man,  Fairfax  Car- 
teret," she  went  on ;  "  proud  of  your  stainless 
name.  You  have  ^old  me  that  you  love  roe ; 
when  yon  read  this  paper  I  think  you  will  be 
glad  you  have  not  yet  asked  me  to  be  your 
wife." 

"Cecil,  Cecil!"  he  cried. 

Valery  stood  speechless,  still  watching  an 
opportunity  to  stem  the  full  tide  of  confession 
before  it  was  too  late. 

"I  do  love  you,  Cecil;  the  dearest  hope  I 
have  in  life  is  to  win  you,"  he  hurried  on. 

"  I  should  have  been  a  prize,"  she  answered. 
"Wait.  I  believe  if  I  had  not  come  in  the 
way,  you  two  would  have  cared  for  each  other ; 
there  is  time  yet,  the  secret  which  kept  Valcn* 
from  letting  herself  care  for  you  is  none  now, 
and  you  have  only  confused  our  identity ;  I  am 
going,  that  I  need  not  stand  between  you.'* 
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**  Cecil  is  merely  laboring  under  a  delusion, 
yon  see/'  returned  Yalery,  before  he  could 
speak. 

"Let  him  read  this,  then,  and  decide,"  she 
cried,  stretching  out  her  hand,  while  the  fold 
of  parchment  fluttered  in  it  like  dried  leares. 

** Decide  that  he  has  confused  our  identity? 
How  ill  yon  tell  your  story.  I  shall  do  it  my- 
self," Valery  said,  forcing  the  parchment  from 
her.  *'  Two  loTing  hearts  hare  once  been  near 
ruin,*'  she  went  on,  moving  close  to  the  fire; 
**  God  was  good  enough  to  give  them  another 
chance  of  happiness,  and  now  the  girl  is  guilty 
of  doubting  a  second  time  the  man  who  loves 
her,  believes  that  this  old  scrap  of  soiled  paper, 
which  concerns  neither  him  nor  her,  could  be  a 
bar  between  them ;  see  how  easily  it  is  done 
away."  ■ 

She  stooped  quickly  and  thrust  the  parch- 
ment into  the  fire,  holding  it  there  till  it  was 
thoroughly  blackened  and  scorched.  Cecil  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  wrathful  misery,  then  stood  mute, 
till  Valery  rose  to  her  fbet  again. 

**  You  have  bamed  it,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  but 
he  shall  not  be  duped,  he  shall  not  I  III  tell, 
rilteUI" 

*'  Go  away,  Mr.  Carteret." 

''He  shall  not!  Listen:  I  have  neither 
name,  nor  family,  nor  any  thing  real  in  the  pal- 
try trickery  of  my  life,"  she  burst  out.  ''That 
parchment  was  the  certificate  of  marriage  be- 
tween Lucy  Stuart,  her  mother,  and  Philip  Con- 
way, her  father  and  mine.  Her  mother  lived 
years  and  years  after  that,  but  long  before — " 

She  could  not  finish,  Fairfax  Carteret  had 
darted  forward  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"My  Cecil,  my  dariing,  my  wife!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  There  is  only  one  honor  the  world 
can  give  worth  having — your  love!  Don't 
shrink,  don't  tremble,  Cecil,  my  CecU  I" 

With  one  long,  shuddering  sigh,  Cecil's 
head  sank  upon  his  shoulder  in  an  insensibility 
so  cold  and  terrible,  that  his  first  thought  was 
that  she  had  died  there  in  his  arms. 

When  she  came  to  her  senses  a  whole  hour 
after,  she  lay  on  the  sofa,  a  lamp  was  burning 
brightly,  Carteret  knelt  beside  her,  his  arms 
about  her,  and  before  she  could  realize  any 
thing  further  Valery  glided  softly  out  of  the 
room  and  left  them  together. 

The  elder  sister's  saoHfice  was  complete, 
and  its  reward  had  already  begun. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

WHEN  THB  MORNING  BBOKB. 

So  the  gayest  carnival  that  Rome  had  en- 
joyed for  a  quarter  of  a  century  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  Lenten  gloom  settled  over  the  city, 
more  sombre  than  usual  that  year,  as  the  poor 
old  Pope  remained  obstinately  shut  up  in  the 
Vatican,  and  there  were  few  or  none  of  the 
customary  church  services  to  attract  strangers. 

Cecil  and  Miss  Dorothy  went  at  once  to 
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Naples,  and  Carteret  followed ;  it  was  settled 
that  they  were  to  come  back  in  Easter-week, 
and  the  wedding  would  take  place  immediate- 
ly after.  The  whole  affair  had  been  so  speedi- 
ly and  quietly  arranged,  that  no  one  but  Miss 
Dorothy  was  made  acquainted  with  the  secret 
for  the  time. 

The  night  before  they  started  for  Naples, 
Cecil  and  Carteret  were  sitting  together,  and 
she  showed  him  a  letter  that  had  just  reached 
her  from  Lord  George— he  was  to  be  married 
to  the  Lady  Alicia. 

"What  will  the  countess  say?"  exclaimed 
Carteret. 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  more  disappointed 
than  any  body,  you  were  so  determined  I  should 
marry  him,"  laughed  Cecil. 

She  had  fully  recovered  her  customaiy  spir- 
its ;  no  further  word  of  explanation  concerning 
the  miserable  history  which  Cecil  revealed  in 
her  passionate  despair  had  passed — it  would 
literally  have  no  place  in  their  future  lives. 

They  depaited,  and  it  was  Valery  who  star- 
tled John  Ford  with  the  news  of  the  engage- 
ment. 

"Oh,  my  child!"  he  cried,  sufiering  too 
much  at  the  thought  of  her  pain  to  remember 
that  he  might  humiliate  her  by  betraying  some 
perception  of  her  secret.  "  Are  you  content  ? 
I  mean — " 

"  I  am  very,  very  glad — ^I  have  no  words  to 
tell  you,"  she  answered,  quietly. 

"Thank  God!"  she  heard  him  murmur. 
Something  in  his  voice  startled  her ;  she  stole 
one  glance  at  his  face ;  the  change  there,  the 
devout  gratitude,  the  world  of  varying  emo- 
tions, gave  her,  for  the  first  time,  an  intimation 
of  the  seci'et  which  he  expected  to  guard  to 
his  grave. 

The  Lenten  season  glided  by ;  spring  burst 
over  Rome  in  the  fullness  of  beauty,  and  amidst 
its  brightness  Cecil  and  Carteret  were  married. 
But,  beautiful  as  the  bride  was,  no  one  could 
look  at  Valery  Stuart  in  her  white  robes,  with- 
out marveling  at  the  expression  of  peace  which 
brightened  her  face  into  a  loveliness  even 
higher  and  nobler  than  Cecil's  own. 

The  newly-wedded  pair  were  going  at  once 
to  America,  but  Miss  Dorothy  remained  be- 
hind. 

"We  travel  in  circles,  Val,"  she  said;  "I 
have  got  back  to  my  right  place,  and  I  mean 
to  stay.  At  least  pretend  you  need  me,  for  I 
shall  grow  perfectly  unendurable  if  I  can't  per- 
suade myself  I've  something  to  do." 

"Never  so  much  as  now,  dear  Miss  Dor," 
Valety  replied ;  "  not  even  when  I  was  a  help- 
loss  little  child — ^remember  that." 

So  the  two  set  up  their  household  gods  to- 
gether, though  during  the  ensuing  summer 
they  dragged  the  gods  about  a  good  deal ;  for 
Valery  had  a  fancy  to  go  into  the  Tyrol,  and 
Miss  Dorothy  could  refuse  her  nothing. 

But  when  winter  came  sgain,  they  were 
back  in  Rome,  established  pleasantly  in  an  old 
palace  near  Ford's  residence.     Jemima  de 
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Glared  that,  much  as  she  missed  Valeiy,  it  was 
delightful  to  have  a  place  to  visit  every  day ; 
and  as  she  had  the  two  old  birds  down  from 
Florence,  she  was  as  happy  as  possible.  Val- 
ery  fancied  that  John  Ford  found  the  three 
oddities  rather  too  much  for  one  house,  but  he 
was  invariably  kind,  although  Miss  Clorinda 
would  expound  her  theories  in  regard  to  high 
art  at  great  length,  and  Mrs.  Sloman  insisted 
on  his  listening. 

'*Clorinda*8  opinion  is  always  worth  having, 
John,"  she  said,  **  and  she'll  be  a  great  help  to 
you ;  but  mercy  knows  if  she  was  to  talk  to  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  however  much  she  might  set 
you  right  about  Raphael  and  Neptune  and  the 
rest  of  them,  she'd  never  teach  yon  to  be  care- 
ful of  your  health ;  and  if  you  were  undressed 
this  minute,  I'm  morally  certain  yon  haven't 
your  thick  flannel  on,  though  I  laid  it  on  a  chair 
myself;  and  nobody  unless  it's  statuary  can 
stand  this  cMmate  without  it,  and  so  I've  told 
you  over  and  ov  i*.** 

*'  If  he'd  only  try  that  tisane  of  caraway  I" 
sighed  Miss  PriscUla,  menacing  him  with  a 
bunch  of  the  odious  weed ;  "  if  he  only  would  1" 

But  he  was'  patient,  and  allowed  them  to 
worry  him,  and  was  invariably  considerate,'  even 
when  Miss  Clorinda  expressed  her  opinion  that 
Art  would  never  reach  its  highest  stage  of  de- 
velopment until  velvet  was  substituted  for  can- 
vas. 

'*  Like  your  Cupid !"  cried  Mrs.  Sloman,  ad- 
miringly. 

"  Clarissa  was  always  so  gifted,"  Miss  Pris- 
cilla  would  add ;  *'  she  walked  in  her  sleep  at 
ten  years  old^  and  played  the  'Battle  of  Prague* 
at  eleven." 

Then  Clorinda  would  strike  an  attitude  and 
look  at  him  pensively,  at  which  stage  of  pro- 
ceedings Ford  usually  made  his  escape,  for  Clo- 
rinda's  pensive  moods  were  more  than  he  could 
bear. 

Hetty  always  found  time  to  be  as  fond  of 
Valery  as  ever,  though  her  life  was  a  very  busy 
one.  Her  butterfly  society  existence,  much  as 
she  enjoyed  it,  occupied  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  her  time.  She  went  hand  in  hand 
with  her  husband  in  his  schemes -for  the  regen- 
eration of  Italy ;  and,  besides  that,  did  more 
good  in  a  quiet  fashion  than  a  score  of  profess- 
ed philanthropists  would  ever  have  accomplish- 
ed. The  great  changes  in  the  Roman  schools 
and  hospitals  were  aided  by  her  advice  and  al- 
most unlimited  means,  and,  better  than  that, 
she  gave  her  personal  supervision  and  assist- 
ance in  a  way  which  will  leave  her  a  higher 
place  in  right-thinking  minds  than  all  the  hon- 
ora  crowding  so  thickly  about  her  as  time  goes 
on. 

To  rescue  young  girls  from  temptation,  as- 
sist talent  struggling  against  discouragement 
and  poverty,  guard  helpless  children,  bring  com- 
fort to  the  sorrowful,  and  light  to  those  in  dark- 
ness, these  things  formed  a  portion  of  her  daily 
existence,  for  Hetty  had  learned  not  only  to 
read  aright  the  long  misinterpreted  proverb. 


Noblesse  oblige,  but  was  actuated  by  the  higher 
motive  of  obeying  the  last  injunction  of  oar 
Saviour  addressed  so  plainly  to  every  steward 
throughout  all  generations,  '*  Feed  my  Lambs." 

One  night,  at  a  monster  ball  given  for  some 
charity,  Hetty,  holding  her  conrt,  and  gayer 
even  than  usual,  becanse  she  had  deluded  Val- 
ery into  accompanying  her,  saw  in  the  press 
and  crowd  beyond  a  sight  which  made  her 
smile.  A  large  woman,  clothed  in  rainbows 
apparently,  with  divers  new  colors  added,  a 
face  from  whidh  no  art  could  banish  the  pee- 
vish lines  which  it  had  taken  at  least  fifty  years 
to  wear,  and  a  nose  that  said  '*nag"  plainer 
than  ever  a  nose  did  before,  was  dragging  a 
slight,  weary-eyed  man  along  in  stem  custody, 
and  berating  him  in  a  perfectly  audible  voice 
with  an  accent  to  which  only  a  daughter  of 
Massachusetts  could  aspire. 

Robert  Earle  and  his  connubial  tyrant  I  It 
would  have  been  more  romantic  to  picture  him 
sinking  to  the  depths  of  despair,  and  ending  a 
misspent  life  by  a  pistol-shot ;  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  modern  romance  to  land 
him  at  last  in  a  hospital,  and  describe  Hetty 
playing  the  ministering  angel  for  his  benefit, 
but  it  is  better  to  relate  things  as  they  actually 
happen  in  our  prosaic  century. 

Presently,  as  Hetty  and  her  party  moved 
through  the  room,  she  came  face  to  face  with 
the  tired,  washed-out  incapable.  Earle  would 
gladly  for  once  have  effaced  himself  behind  his 
jailer,  but  the  duchess  was  blandly  condescend- 
ing, only  allowing  herself  one  glance  of  the 
nose  which  said  nag,  and  one  look  of  superior 
pity  at  her  old  lover ;  but  it  was  enough — poor 
Robert,  in  his  morbid  vanity,  could  better  have 
borne  transportation  than  that  regard. 

Another  spring  came  on,  and  at  the  close  of 
one  of  its  brightest  days  Valery  invited  John 
Ford  to  enter  her  studio  and  pronounce  his  ver- 
dict npon  a  newly-finished  picture. 

There  had  been  a  slight  restraint  upon  their 
intercourse  during  these  long  months,  undefin- 
able,  but  apparent  enough  to  Valery,  though 
she  had  not  attempted  to  overcome  it.  He 
visited  the  house  frequently,  but  Miss  Dorothy 
was  always  present  while  he  staid,  and  the  old 
brother-and-sister-like  freedom  between  Valery 
and  himself  was  quite  done  away.  Indeed  at 
times  she  seemed  rather  to  avoid  him,  but  ho 
bore  that,  as  he  had  done  other  crosses,  uncom- 
plainingly. 

However,  this  day  she  sent  for  him  to  look 
at  her  picture;  and  though  there  was  some- 
thing a  little  shy  and  odd  in  her  manner,  she 
talked  pleasantly,  and  teased  him  a  good  deal, 
after  a  habit  she  had  acquired  of  late. 

He  stood  for  a  while  in  silence  before  the 
painting,  which  represented  a  woman,  young 
and  beautiful,  gazing  out  over  a  stormy  sea; 
the  gloom  of  dawn  hung  about  her,  and  showed 
a  sweep  of  bleak  rocks  crowned  with  dismal 
pine-trees ;  but  in  the  distance  a  radiance  firom 
the  rising  sun  brightened  the  waters,  that  slept 
in  a  tranquillity  which  offered  a  strong  contrast 
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to  the  angry  surf  beating  at  the  foot  of  the 
clifTs. 

She  grew  impatient  of  his  silence,  and  said, 
abruptly, 

"Well?" 

"What  do  you  call  it?" he  asked, without 
turning  toward  her. 

**  *  When  the  Morning  broke,' "  she  answer- 
ed. ''But  yon  don't  say  a  word !  Is  it  a  great 
failure,  after  all  ?" 

"A  failure  ?  You  have  gone  beyond  your 
master,  Yalery ;  I  shall  have  to  come  to  you 
and  learn." 

Still  he  did  not  glance  at  her;  he  was  in- 
tently examining  the  picture,  but  she  knew 
that  he  had  ceased  to  see  it.  A  vivid  flush 
stole  over  her  cheeks,  faded  as  suddenly,  leav- 
iug  her  rather  pale,  though  a  smile  softened 
her  month. 

"  What  will  yoa  come  to  learn  ?"  she  asked, 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

He  was  silent  yet ;  the  trouble  deepened  in  his 
face.     Yalery  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm. 

"  Don't  you  mean  to  answer  my  question  ?" 
demanded  she. 

He  turned  and  looked  down  at  her ;  she  col- 
ored again,  but  returned  his  glance  courageous- 
ly. The  weary  lines  of  restraint  in  his  features 
changed  to  an  expression  of  wonder  and  sur- 
prise ;  he  gave  a  quick  movement,  checked  him- 
self, and  said,  with  an  effort  at  his  usual  voice, 


''It  is  a  noble  picture,  Valery !" 

"I  don't  care  any  thing  about  the  picture," 
returned  she,  half  laughing,  though  her  color 
came  and  went,  and  he  could  see  her  tremble. 

There  was  something  so  new  in  look  and 
manner  that  he  could  only  stare,  believing  him- 
self gone  suddenly  mad. 

"  You're  a  foolish  old  John !"  she  whispered. 

"  Valery,  Valery !"  The  name  broke  from 
his  lips  in  a  startled  cry. 

She  laid  both  white  hands  upon  his  arm ; 
they  quivered  and  shook,  and  her  head  was 
half  averted,  but  she  kept  them  there  coura- 
geously.^ 

"Must  I  take  them  away?" she  faltered  af- 
ter an  instant,  in  which  she  could  fairly  hear  his 
heart  beat.  "  Do  yon  want  me  to  take  them 
away,  John  ?" 

He  thought  certainly  that  he  must  have  lost 
his  senses ;  but  when  his  brain  steadied  a  little, 
ho  found  it  was  only  that  life  had  rounded  sud- 
denly into  glorious  perfectiot.^ 

"And  I  think  I  had  to  aSla:  you  after  all," 
Valery  said,  a  whole  hour  later,  when  they  had 
talked  till  there  was  no  shadow  left  between 
their  sonls.     "  After  all,  I  had  to  ask  you !" 

He  made  no  answer,  only  clasped  ^er  two 
handsin  his,  and  gazed  into  her  face  with  such 
a  yearning,  thankful  love,  that  her  smiling  eyes 
dimmed  with  tears. 

So  it  ended. 


THS  END. 
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